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PREFACE. 


The  oompletion.  of  the  Third  Yelume  of  the  Local  Pbeachers* 
Magazdte  is  aa  event  which  its  enemies  predicted  would  never  take 
place;  hut  thej  have  proved  false  prophets,  and  we  can  now  congratuLite 
our  friends  on  its  suooessful  accomplishment. 

To  the  members  of  the  Mutual-Aid  Association  it  is  chiefly  owing  that 
we  have  thus  &c  succeeded;  and  we  rejoice^  with  them,  that  our  united 
efforts  have  xu>t  been  in  vain.     We  have  been  enabled  to  produce  a 

* 

periodical  of  general  usefulness,  exhibiting  specimens  of  the  ability  of 
Local  Preachers,  and  proving  a  means  of  g|^at  benefit,  as  the  organ  of  our. 
beloved  Association^  The  inmiense  diversity  and  contrariety  of  tastes 
which  obtain,  among  seveeal  thousand  readers,  renders  it  difficult  to  please 
^veiy  one ;  but  a  magazm6j  containing,  as  it  does,  a.  great  variety  of 
matter,  is  admirably  adapted  to  afford  pleasure  and  profit  to  all,  and  it  is 
gratifying  for  us  to  acknowledge,  that  numerous  letters  have  reached  us 
expressing  satis&ction  with,  and  thanks  for,  our  past  labours.  As  the  ifork 
becomes  better  known,  we  confidently  anticipate  a  more  extensive  drcula- 
HoD,  and  shall  then  realise  a  considerable  revenue  by  its  sale. 

For  the  next  year,  arrangements  have  been  made  which  will  place  us 
in  a  better  position  than  we  have  hitherto  occupied ;  and  we  trust  that  all 
who  desire  our  prosperity  will  put  forth  vigorous  efforts  to  increase  the 
number  of  subscribers. 

To  those  kind  friends  who  have  furnished  literary  contributions,  we  feel 
under  deep  obligation.  We  know  the  disinterestedness  of  their  motives, 
and  have  felt  nerved  to  duty  by  their  co*  operation. 

It  may  appear  ungracious  on  our  part  to  press  them  to  renew  and 
increase  their  exertions  in  this  "  labour  of  love ;"  but,  conscious  of  our 
dependence  on  them,  and  the  value  of  their  contributions,  we  must  again 
ask  them  to  prove  themselves  faithful,  *'  by  patient  continuance  in 
^ell  doing." 

To  those  who  have  the  ability,  but  who  have  not  hitherto  rendered 
ns  any  assistance,  we  say.  Come  and  help  us — "  Ye  have  the  power,  if  ye 
hot  had  the  wiU."*  Sanctify  your  talents !  Let  your  pens  be  employed 
in  this  service,  and  help  to  sustain  your  character  as  unpaid  laboturers  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard. 


PREFACE. 

To  OMtfmr  friends  we  look  with  expectation  to  enrich  our  miscellaneous^ 
department.  Give  us  every  gem  of  thought,  every  literary  bouquet,  every 
brilliant  sentiment  you  can  procure,  that  our  pages  may  be  adorned,  and 
sparkling  rays  shine  forth  to  the  delight  of  many. 

Let  all  who  can,  help  us  in  every  way  they  can.  Those  who  may  not 
be  enabled  to  write  an  elaborate  essay,  can  furnish  scraps,  incidents,  or 
illustrations  full  of  beauty  and  interest.  Remarkable  events  in  personal 
experience,  or  in  the  lives  of  others ;  happy  circumstances  connected  witk 
the  introduction  of  Methodism  in  towns,  districts,  or  villages;  in  the- 
history  of  the  Sabbath-school,  or  in  the  preaching  of  Gbd's  word, — all  sucb 
subjects  are  worth  our  notice;  and,  if  written  with  brevity  and  sim— 
tlidty,  will  be  "  for  the  profit  of  many." 

We  have  been  surprised  that  our  Temperance  page  has  not  beeir 
supplied  with  more  testimonials  in  its  favour  from  the  experience  of  our 
brethren,  many  of  whom  we  know  are  staunch  abstainers.  We  ought  ta 
have  a  refreshing  and  continuous  stream  of  these. 

Ghateful  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  what  has  already^been  accomplished^ 
we  afresh  dedicate  ourselves  to  His  service,  and  rejoice  that  the  future 
opens  before  us  with  so  many  promises  of  usefulness.  We  look  for  coun* 
tenance,  co-operation,  and  support. 

7,  ColUffe  Street  f  Mington, 
December,  1853. 
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THE  COMING  YEAR. 

There  is  something  cbeering  in  the  idea  that  after  a  year  of  remark- 
able providences  we  once  more  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  epoch, 
of  time.  The  wrecks  of  the  past  are  beneath  our  feet,  and  before  us 
spreads  the  wide,  the  unbounded  future.  From  the  former  we  can  receive 
no  benefit;,  save  in  the  way  of  warning  and  instruction.  Our  regrets  will  not 
recall  our  wasted  hours,  nor  improve  our  vanished  opportunities ;  but  if 
they  induce  renewed  resolution  for  the  duties  of  the  coming  year,  like 
beacons  on  the  shore  of  time,  they  may  light  tis  on  our  way  to  a  glorious 
and  happy  eternity.  With  the  past  we  cannot  deal,  but  the  future  is  our 
own,  to  mould  and  fashion  to  our  individual  and  collective  purpose.  We 
write  to  those  of  whom  Paul  said,  "  All  things  are  youre."  The  past 
alone  was  excepted  in  this  comprehensive  phra^^e.  With  this  exception, 
to  those  who  are  Christ's, — that  is,  Christians, — things  present,  and  things 
to  come  ar&  ministering,  and  will  minister.  "  Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Cephas, 
or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,"  all  may  be  pressed  into  the  sertice  of  those 
who  DOW,  on  this  First  of  January,  1853,  are  standing  the  living  monu- 
ments of  the  divine  forbearance  and  mercy. 

We  wish  all  such  "  A  happy  new  year  !*'  "  To  all  the  living  there 
is  hope."  To  the  living  in  Christ,  however,  there  is  a  certainty,  an  assu- 
rance of  growth  and  usefulness.  To  each  and  every  one  of  the  numerous 
and  increasing  family  which  owns  Jesus  Christ  as  its  head,  the  words  are 
more  applicable  now  than  in  any  preceding  year  of  the  world's  history. 
**  Behold,  I  have  set  before  you  an  open  door."  We  sometimes  bemoan, 
and  justly,  the  remaining  indifference  and  practicul  infidelity  which  dis- 
grace our  country ;  but  let  us  not  overlook  the  great  wonders  which  have 
been  wrought  in  our  behalf.    The  latter  day   glory  is  approaching; 
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already  scintillations  of  its  blessed  and  soul-cheering  light  are  gilding  the 
moantains  and  penetrating  the  valleys  of  our  native  land.  Many  are 
running  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  increasing.  There  is  a  renewal  of 
the  early  days  and  of  the  primitive  love  which  characterised  the  Christians 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  church ;  and  whatever  uDthankfuI  and  fault-fiDding 
hypochondriacs  in  the  fold  may  assert  to  the  contmry,  there  is  a  mightier 
leaven  of  truth  at  work  among  all  classes  in  the  British  empire  than  at 
any  former  period  of  the  world's  history. 

We  speak  not  now  of  any  sectional  or  merely  localized  movement. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  shaking  among  the  dry  bones  of  fallen  humanity  in 
these  lands.  From  the  Queen  to  the  ragged  beggar,  the  leaven  of 
Christianity  is  working ;  the  old  fences  of  bigotry,  superstition,  and  caste 
are  being  taken  down,  or  are  fast  mouldering  away;  and  the  time  is 
approaching,  if  it  be  not  already  come,  when  every  man  may,  in  his  own 
tongue^  among  his  own  people,  or  with  strangers,  in  spite  of  or  assisted  by 
bishops  and  dignitaries,  belonging  to  or  opposed  by  the  establishment, 
not  only  hear,  but  proclaim,  as  far  as  he  knows  and  feels  them,  the  won- 
derful works  and  the  blessed  word  of  the  true  and  living  God.  And  this 
is  a  glorious  privilege,  the  possession  of  which  opens  up  prof^pects  to  a 
majority  of  our  readers  aud  subscribers  which  they  would  not  barter  for 
the  richest  jewel  in  the  royal  diadem  of  England's  Queen.  ''  How  beauti- 
ful," said  the  ancient  prophet,  as  he  contemplated  the  days  in  which  we  live, 
**  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  them  that  publish 
good  tidings  of  peace  !*'  The  prophetic  vision  is  become  a  blessed  reahty, 
and  from  the  dens  and  caves,  into  which  vice  and  ignorance  had  driven  the 
masses  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  are  heard  voices  of  joy  and 
gladness.  They  are  hailing  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  with  tears  of 
reverent  joy ;  and  thous^h  yet  but  as  the  sheaves  of  the  early  harvest,  they 
give  happy  earnest  of  that  vast  ingathering  when  the  field  shall  shake  like 
Lebanon,  and  the  ransomed  earth  shall  shout,  '^The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever !" 

It  is  with  feelings  such,  as  these  we  would  hail  the  coming  year,  and 
nerve  ourselves  afresh  to  duty  and  to  diligence.  We  would  fain  also  herald 
our  brethren  to  theirs :  for  it  is  no  light  or  temporary  work  we  have 
undertaken  to  accomplish.  Neither  is  it,  we  rejoice  to  say,  a  work  of 
isolated  or  individual  effort  merely.  From  the  humblest  and  most  obscure 
village  preacher  to  the  veteran  and  accomplished  soldier  of  the  Cross, 
whose  experiences  extend  over  half  a  century,  all  are  engaged  in  the  same 
great  business  to  which  oar  energies  of  mind  and  body  are  for  the  coming 
year  devoted.  To  raise  the  ignorant,  to  illumine  the  obscure,  to  reform 
the  vile,  to  reclaim  the  lost,  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and,  by 
the  influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  warn,  instruct,  exhort,  admonish  with 
all  wisdom  and  longsuflering  every  man,  everywhere,  to  be  reconciled  to 
God : — this  is  a  glorious  privilege !  But  it  is  an  awful  duty,  effectually  to 
accomplish  which  requires  an  amoimt  of  union  and  purpose  the  realisation 
of  which  is  only  dawning  upon  us. 
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This  union  and  purpose  must  also  be  more  concentrated  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.  If  ever  the  world  is  to  be  evangelized  (we  say  it  with  all 
deference  to  their  talents,  and  fully  apprecirtting  their  excellences),  it  must 
he  by  other  means  than  those  supplied  by  the  regular  clergy.  Ail  history, 
sacred  as  well  as  profane,  ancient  or  modern,  teaches  that  for  extraordi- 
nary effects  ordinary  machinery  is  ineffectual.  This  is  the  true  solution  of 
modem  Methodism.  The  fire  on  the  altar  of  the  church  had  almost  died 
away,  but  Wesley  and  Whitfield  blew  upon  the  smouldering  embers,  as  by 
the  breath  of  the  Spirit,  and  suddenly  the  flame  burst  out.  Again,  the 
spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication  was  poured  out  upon  the  people  of  these 
lands ;  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  ignorant  and  embruted  peasantry 
and  mechanics  became  as  tlie  prophets  of  the  Kving  God.  "  The  Lord 
jrave  the  word,  grt^at  was  the  company  of  those  that  published  it."  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  nay,  even  the  vast  continent  of  Ame- 
rica, was  stirred  by  the  silvery  or  thundering  tones  of  the  gospel  trumpet, 
and  there  were  heard  from  many  lands,  amid  tears  of  joy  ^nd  thanksgiv- 
ing, the  voices  of  the  redeemed,  singing — 

"  The  year  of  Jubilee  is  come ; 
Keturn,  je  ransomed  sinners,  home." 

More  than  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  and  without  stopping  to  specify 
causes,  without  at  all  depi-eciating  the  measure  of  past  successes,  we  may 
say  that  it  is  now  more  necessary  than  ever  to  pray,  "  Wilt  thou  not  revive 
lis  again  ?"  Wilt  thou  not  give  us  to  feel  individually  and  collectively, 
that  "  now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation  ?"  Brethren 
and  Fathers !  the  whole  land  is  before  you  ;  the  fields  are  white  to  the 
harvest;  your  instrumentalities  are  multiplied  a  hundred-fold  to  what 
they  were  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Society  is 
awakening  also  to  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  your  office  and  efforts  as 
'^  heralds  of  the  cross ;"  from  your  rank^,  ye  Local  Preachers  of  Great 
Eritain,  have  the  pulpits  of  the  establishment  as  well  as  of  eveiy  other 
section  of  Christ's  church  been  filled :  at  home,  and  in  the  missionary 
field,  the  posts  of  danger  and  of  honour  are  occupied  by  the  volunteers 
that  your  bands  have  furnished  ;  and  from  the  lips  of  the  titled  and  the 
learned  it  is  enunciated,  that  to  other  than  mere  clerics  is  it  permitted  to 
unfold  the  manifold  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

There  is  not  wanting,  moreover,  sufficient  opposition  to  make  you 
yet  feel  the  cross  a  reproach  and  a  burden.  There  are  who  dream  of 
apostolical  succession  and  ministerial  infallibility.  As  if  it  were  the 
office  instead  of  the  work  which  constituted  the  dignity  and  honour  of 
the  service  of  God.  To  canons,  whether  from  within  or  without  the 
establishment,  we  need  jrive  but  little  heed.  Be  it  ours  to  show  ourselves 
approved  of  God ;  in  all  simplicity  and  sincerity  discharging  our  duty 
lui  those  that  must  give  an  account,  working 

'*  As  ever  in  our  great  taskmaster's  eye." 

« 

Still  let  these  things,  like  force  centripetal,  make  us  cleave  closer  to  God 
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and  to  each  other.  In  the  noble  institution  whose  claims  we  advocate,  from 
a  sncred  conviction  of  tbeir  ming:led  justice  and  benevolence,  we  have  a 
bond  of  union  which  can  be  broken  only  by  our  own  neglect  and 
criminality.  **  To  do  good  and  to  communicate/*  we  must  not  forget. 
The  command  is  of  God.    Let  us  resolve  this  coming  year— 

"  We  will  no  more  our  God  forsake, 
Nor  cast  his  laws  behind." 

To  the  world  we  are  largely  indebted.  We  have  the  unsearchable 
riches :  they  are  for  the  poor,  the  blind,  the  bait,  and  the  lame,  at  home 
and  abroad.  All  souls  are  Christ's !  Our  past  success  shows  how  ready 
and  willing  he  is  to  gather  in  the  outcasts.  But  the  harvest  is  great* 
Our  land  is  still  polluted  with  sin :  blasphemy  aud  cursing  are  not 
banished  from  our  shores ;  sabbath-breaking  and  mammon-woi*ship  are 
still  awfully  rife  among  us;  the  armies  of  Satan  are  still  strong  in 
numbers  and  audacity.  '^  But  tlieir  rock  is  not  as  our  Hock,  our  enemies 
themselves  being  judges."  "  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith."  ^*  Quit 
you  like  men,  be  strong !  Let  all  things  be  done  in  charity  ;*  but  let 
all  things  be  done.  In  the  ancient  camp  of  Israel  there  were  to  be  no 
unclean  or  imperfect  ones.  Be  it  ours  to  strive  more  than  ever  to  come 
Up  to  the  standard.  It  is  high,  but  Christ  hath  left  us  an  ensample  that 
we  should  follow  his  steps ;  and  it  is  as  free  to  each,  to  all  of  us,  as  to  the 
great  apostle  to  say,  '^I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me." 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  in  general  terms;  chiefly  our  remarks 
apply  to  our  brethren  the  preachers ;  to  those  especially  who  are  engaged 
with  us  in  association  for  the  benevolent  purposes  which  our  Magazine 
is  intended  to  subserve.  But  all  are  not  with  us  in  this  work.  We 
would  venture  to  hope  that  those  who  are  not  against  us  are  for  us  j  but, 
why  any  longer  bold  aloof?  Our  "  Mutual- Aid  Association"  is  now 
established,  whatever  you  may  have  thought  of  our  designs  originally. 
Now  that  we  are  a  reality,  an  element  of  usefulness  under  our  common 
Lord,  examine  for  yourselves,  beloved  brethren  :  *'  The  works  that  we  do 
they  testify  of  us."  If  to  the  merciful  God  will  show  himself  merciful ; 
if  to  the  household  of  faith  we  are  particularly  commanded  to  do  good  ; 
if  when  one  member  suffers  the  whole  body  should  suffer  and  sympathise 
with  it, — ^why  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?  True,  we  are  nearly  three 
thousand  strong.  It  is  not,  however,  how  many  fill  our  ranks,  but  what 
numbers  still  remain  unhanded  in  this  friendly  cause.  There  is  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  social  principle  to  be  developed  and  4303onstrated  by  our 
union.  Of  old  it  was  said  by  the  Pagans,  as  they  looked  upon  the 
Christian  ranks,  *'  See  how  they  love  one  another !"  And  is  modern 
Christianity  less  cohesive,  less  unique  in  its  character,  than  that  of 
primitive  times  ?  We  are  fourteen  tliousand,  and  only  one-fifth  of  our 
"called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful"  ones,  are  as  yet  arrayed  with  us  in 
this  corporation,  of  which  the  charter  is  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
object  the  aid  of  his  a£Dicted  servants.     K  useful  and  right  for  the 
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miaority,  why  not  for  the  majority  ?    With  a  part  the  benefit  is  great ; 
with  the  whole  it  would  receive  a  iive-fold  increase. 

And  what  so  calculated,  humanly  speaking,  to  extend  our  efficiency 
and  usefulness  in  the  church  and  tlie  world,  as  our  being  thus  banded 
t<^tLer, — a  brotherhood  of  love,  animated  by  one  spirit,  and  that  spirit 
eminently  distinguished  from  pride,  or  selfishness,  or  love  of  power? 
What  example  so  salutary  to  those  who  depend  upon  tradition  and  office? 
What  BO  encouraging  to  the  faithful  everywhere  ?  What  so  full  of 
affectionate  rebuke  and  warning  ?  What  so  beneficial  to  old  Methodism  ? 
As  in  the  natural  world,  when  the  winter  of  age  lays  the  once  mighty 
raonarchs  of  the  forest  low,  the  wise  and  far-seeing  husbandman  beholds, 
as  the  result  of  his  prudent  preparation,  young  and  vigorous  trees  shooting 
up  all  around,  that  beneath  their  branches  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  lodge 
and  rejoice  ;  so  in  the  spiritual  world,  the  heavenly  Husbandman  provides, 
for  his  drooping  and  dormant  church,  new  and  vigorous  branches,  united 
to  Christ  the  living  vine,  bearing  clusters  rich  as  the  gi^apes  of  Eshcol, 
and  showing  forth  to  all  gainsayers  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that  soil 
in  which  they  are  planted, — even  the  vineyard  of  the  living  God. 

May  the  coming  year  realize  all  we  have  hoped  and  prayed  for  in 
respect  to  our  beloved  brethren  !  Then  shall  Zion  break  forth  into 
sini^ing  and  fioui'ish  amid  joy  and  gladness }  and  then  shall  all  men  say, 
"  Truly  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  a  refuge  and  a  defence." 

But  will  not  the  families  of  our  Christian  friends  love  to  peruse  this 
record  of  our  warfare  with  self,  the  world,  and  sin  ?  Who  can  doubt  it 
that  has  known  them  ?  Not  any  local  brother  who  has  partaken  of  their 
basket  and  their  store ;  who  has  sat  at  their  hearth,  or  knelt  at  their 
family  altar.  Wlio  that  has  sung  with  '*  the  tribes"  in  their  scattered, 
often  humble,  but  always  hospitable  dwellings, 

"  One  family  we  dwell  in  him, 
One  charch  above,  beneath, 
Though  now  divided  by  the  stream, 
The  narrow  stream  of  death," — 

Can  harbour  a  doubt  that  a  true  picture  of  "  Working  Methodism  "^  will 
be  acceptable,  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome,  wherever  it  presents  itself, 
wherever  its  name  and  character  is  properly  made  known  ?  We  do  not 
fear  for  our  reception  among  our  Christian  families ;  our  dread  is,  lest,  from 
the  modesty  or  supineness  of  our  brethren,  we  should  remain  unknown 
and  unintroduced  :  but,  as  the  materials  Tvith  which  we  work,  as  well  as 
the  treasures  which  we  shall  strive  to  impart,  will  be  drawn  from  the 
stores  of  truth  and  sanctified  by  prayer,  we  will  cherish  the  hope  that 
our  co-workers  will  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  all,  and  that  before 
1853  draws  to  a  close,  The  *'  Local  Preachers'  Magazine  and 
Christian  Family  Record''  will  be  numbered  among  the  most 
successful  serials  in  the  world  of  religious  Literature. 
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POPISH  AGGRESSION  AND  PROTESTANT  DUTY.— Part  XL 

THB  MSANB  BT  WHICH  THB  R01IAI7ISTS  OBTAINED  POWJBR  IK  THIS  COUNTBT* 

No.  XII. 

A  KUCH  larger  interval  than  was  anticipated,  resulting'  from  causes  with 
which  it  would  be  as  profitless  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  reader,  has 
elapsed  since  our  last  paper  upon  this  growingly  important  subject  appeared  in  this 
magazine.  We  had  continued  our  history  of  the  establishment  of  Popery  in — 
but,  be  it  remembered  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  genuine  Christianity  from — 
these  islands ;  and  it  was  probably  expected  that  we  should  follow  up,  or  rather 
trace  down,  our  account  of  that  corrupt  and  cruel  system,  to  the  times  when  it 
became  sufficiently  dominant  and  powerful  to  demand  and  endeavour  to  compel 
an  absolute,  implicit,  and  universal  obedience  to  its  authority  by  the  dungeon 
and  the  rack,  the  fire  and  the  stake.  We  doubt  not  but  that  the  exciting  scenes 
which  we  might  portray — ^the  enduring  patience  and  faith,  meekness  and  resig- 
nation, on  the  one  part,  and  the  unrelenting  persecutions  and  cruelty  on  the 
other— would  hare  furnished  themes  to  stir  the  heart,  and  fill  the  mind  with 
indignation  and  horror.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  simple  pathetic  relation  of 
the  sufierings  of  one  martyr,  with  his  (aye,  or  ?ier)  triumphant  exit  to  another 
world  in  a  chariot  of  flame,  would  be  more  to  the  taste  and  satisfaction  of  those 
for  whom  we  write,  than  a  volume  upon  that  really  much  more  important  matter, 
a  clear  exposition  and  exposure  of  the  means  by  which  that  power  was  attained, 
so  firmly  grasped,  and  held  so  long.  We  must  beg  pardon  if  we  entreat  not 
only  forbearance,  but  also  bespeak  the  most  earnest  attention,  to  that  which  we 
deem  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  suffering  and 
martyrdom,  however  glorious — a  plain  exposition  of  the  means  by  which  this 
demoniacal  power  was  established^  in  the  knowledge  of  which  measures  may  be 
best  taken  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  Stop  up  the  source  of  the  stream  and  the 
river  will  cease  to  flow :  an  unspeakably  more  useful  procedure  than  afterward 
to  stand  wondering  at  and  admiring  the  putient  resignation  of  those  whom  the 
unrestrained  torrent  has  unhappily  overwhelmed  and  ruined. 

To  make  good  our  ground  on  this  point,  we  must  spend  a  few  words  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind  upon  a  subject  on  which  almost  universal  and  very- 
deadly  error  prevails-^we  mean  the  great  evil  of  indiscriminate  and  unbounded 
charity.  We  know  from  experience,  and  have  often  heard  it  from  the  lips  of 
those  who  have  thought  but  superficially  upon  it,  that  the  popular  opinion  is  that 
no  charity  ought  to  be  restrained ;  and  that,  whoever  is  willing  to  give,  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  do  so  to  any  extent  that  his  ability  may  enable  and  his  will 
incline ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to  interpose  any  obstacle  between  him  and  the 
objects  of  his  benevolence.  Experience  in  all  countries  has  shown  the  true 
interests  of  a  state  to  be  otherwise ;  and  a  littJe  consideration  will  suffice  to  show 
that  it  would  be  very  possible  for  unrestrained  charity  to  give  until  the  receivers 
were  more  wealthy  and  numerous  than  the  givers ;  and  it  requires  but  little 
acuteness  to  perceive  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  receivers  would  necessarily  acquire 
power  and  dominion  over  the  more  generous  portion  of  the  community ;  and,  in 
fiict,  that  the  two  parties  would  change  places,  those  who  were  the  objects  of 
such  extensive  charity  would  become  the  lords,  masters,  and  rulers,  and  those 
who  had  so  generously  but  unthinkingly  bestowed,  would  become  the  serfs  and 
bond-slaves  of  their  former  servants.  The  power  of  making  laws,  and  of  enforc- 
ing their  execution,  would  follow  as  vi  matter  of  course,  and  nothing  less  than  a 
violent  remedy  could  restore  the  balance  of  possessions  and  power ;  and  nothing 
less  than  the  destruction  of  the  cause  could  prevent  the  continual  recur- 
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Tence  of  the  same  evil,  at  intervals  of  time,  safEcient  to  bring  the  operation 
to  perfection. 

This  is  not  mere  matter  of  theory  and  speculation.  It  has  occurred  in  most, 
perhaps  all,  the  older  civilized  countries,  again  and  again,  and  will  in  the  new 
ones,  such  as  the  United  States  of  America,  unless  stringent  preventive  measures 
be  created,  and  a  vigilant,  untiring  watchfulness  kept  up  for  their  application. 
Though  most,  if  not  all,  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  have  felt  the  evil,  and 
endeavoured  to  counteract  it,  in  none  of  them  has  the  struggle  been  so  long  and 
arduously  maintained  as  in  our  own — in  none  of  them  have  the  permanent 
efiects  been  so  extraordinary  and  unlooked  for — and  in  none  of  them  has  so  com- 
plete a  victory  been  gained,  and,  for  a  long  time,  successfully  maintained  against 
the  aggressors.  A  course  which  for  a  time  proved  so  successful  here,  and  per- 
manently so  on  the  Continent,  was  not  likely  to  be  readily  abandoned ;  and  those 
who  have  not  had  their  attention  turned  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that,  at  the  time  we  write,  the  hopes  of  Kome  are  built  more  upon 
a  silent,  insidious  revival  of  that,  their  old  system  of  aggression,  than  upon  all 
the  ostensible  measures  which  palpably  strike  the  senses,  and  against  which  all, 
by  mouth  and  by  pen,  are  ready  to  declaim.  These  seem  rather  to  divert  the 
pnbhc  mind  from  the  more  secret  measures  which  Rome  well  knows  will  be  cer- 
tainly effectual,  if  they  can  be  brought  about,  and  which  are  undoubtedly  in 
greater  activity,  and  are  phed  with  more  diligence  and  effect  now  than  at  any 
previous  time  during  the  reigns  of  our  last  three  kings.  We  are  astonished  that 
flo  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  expose  and  prevent  these  insidious  efforts ; 
and  we  most  earnestly  beg  the  cat eful  attention  of  all  good  Protestants  to  a  brief 
history  of  this  branch  of  "  Popish  Aggression,"  from  a  very  early  period  of  our 
hi^ry  to  the  present  time. 

^or  is  it  on  account  of  the  mere  dry  importance  of  the  subject  that  we 
desire  to  bespeak  an  earnest  attention  to  it ;  but,  rather,  because  it  presents  one  of 
the  most  singular  and  protracted  struggles,  between  the  legislature  of  a  free 
people  and  the  wily  and  wonderfully  persevering  skill  of  aggressive  Rome  that 
the  history  of  the  world  presents ;  by  which,  also,  she  succeeded  in  permanently 
changing  the  very  foundations  of  our  Real  Property  Laws,  and  in  stamping  them 
with  her  image,  which  they  strikingly  bear  to  this  day,  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  exhibit  as  long  as  our  country  and  constitution  shall  last;  a  skill  which, 
if  ever  exceeded  at  all,  has  been  so  only  by  the  consummate  ability  with  which 
a  bold  and  free  people  turned  the  curse  to  a  blessing,  and  formed  out  of  it  the 
noblest  system  of  law  which  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  world.  Let  us  take 
care  that  our  lethargy,  or  our  love  for  the  marvellous,  does  not  turn  our  atten- 
tion from  this  all-important  subject.  With  nothing  would  Rome  be  more  pleased 
than  to  see  us  wasting  our  strength  and  attention  in  tearing  to  pieces  the  osten- 
tatious fringes  and  f urbeloes  of  her  flaunting  garments,  while  she  employs  the 
precious  time  in  eating  out  the  heart  of  our  constitution,  and  secretly  usurping 
the  power  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  permanent  property  of  a  country 
inevitably  clothes  its  possessors..  To  see  clearly  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  measures  he  is  taking  to  overcome  us,  is  more  than  half  the  means  of  his 
defeat. 

The  proposition  which  we  seek  to  illustrate  may  be  couched  in  a  few  plain 
words,  namely,  that  the  possession  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  property  of  a 
mmntrif  invariably  attracts  a  predominant  share  in  its  legislation  and  govern- 
tnent.*    This  is  the  favourite  postulate  of  Rome.    To  accomplish  this  she  will 

*  A  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  position  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  once  powerful 
kingdom  of  Spain — the  only  great  Piuropean  country  that  has  been  ruled  in  all  its  depart- 
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compass  sea  and  land — labour  night  and  day,  through  years  of  rebuff  and  dis- 
appointment, silently  and  imperceptibly  gaining  ground  by  little  and  little — till 
by  insensible  increments,  like  an  incessant  tide  creeping  over  the  coast  which  it 
daily  and  nightly  assails,  it  obtains  at  length  an  absolute  dominion,  and  rolls 
proudly  in  triumph  over  the  conquered  strand.  Too  wise  to  buy  at  a  price  in 
money  what  she  can  acquire  as  a  gift,  she  effects  the  double  object  of  economy 
and  security,  by  lulling  suspicion  under  the  guise  of  charity ;  or,  if  she  offer  what 
she  calls  an  equivalent,  by  way  of  purchase,  it  is  in  the  fabulous  grant  of 
exemption  from  the  pains  of  purgatory ;  or  she  gains,  in  barter,  a  real  earthly 
possession  for  the  baseless  grant  of  a  pretended  heavenly  inheritance. 
We  shall  proceed  to  the  further  development  of  this  subject  in  our  next. 


MAGNA  CHARTA. 

Therx  is,  perhaps,  no  fact  in  Enghsh  history  more  generally  known  than 
that  Magna  Charta  was  granted  by  King  John ;  yet  scarcely  one  individual  in  a 
thousand  has  correct  ideas  concerning  that  great  event. 

The  following  statements,  made  from  personal  examination  of  Rnnnymede 
and  its  neighbourhood,  or  derived  from  the  most  authentic  accounts  of  the 
ancient  charters,  may  be  of  general  interest. 

The  meadow  called  Runnymede  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  Bune 
(Council),  because  the  Saxon  kings,  whose  palace  was  hard  by,  at  Old  Windsor, 
used  to  hold  here  those  national  assemblies  which  were  the  germs  of  our  modern 
Parliaments. 

Runny mede  is  a  plain  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  river  Thames,  between 
Windsor  and  Staines,  being  about  five  miles  from  the  former,  and  two  from  the 
latter  town.  It  contains  about  100  acres  of  rich  grass  land,  and  is  tithe-free. 
Certain  persons  have  the  sole  use  thereof  from  March  to  the  12th  of  August, 
when  it  becomes  common  land  to  the  parishioners  of  £^ham.  In  the  end  of 
August  this  classic  ground  is  annually  desecrated  by  bemg  made  into  a  race- 
course. 

It  is  supposed  that  on  this  mead  the  baronial  army  was  encamped ;  but 
that  the  barons  withdrew  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  King  John  on  a 
little  island  in  the  Thames,  where  the  charter  was  concluded.  The  latter  spot  is 
still  called  Magna  Charta  Island.  Its  proprietor  is  the  lord  of  the  manor,  whose 
residence,  called  Ankerwyke,  is  in  the  park  which  adjoins  the  island.  This  gen- 
tleman has  erected  an  antique  feiTyhouse  on  the  island,  and  in  one  of  its  rooms 
has  placed  a  table  made  of  the  wood  of  the  tree  which,  as  tradition  says, 
threw  its  shadow  over  the  king  and  barons  when  the  charter  was  gfranted. 
Around  the  room  are  depicted  the  arms  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  exeat 
event ;  and  inserted  into  the  wainscot,  and  glazed,  is  a  fac-simile  copy  of  A^gna 
Charta. 

King  John  having  previously  shut  himself  up  in  Windsor  Castle,  it  is  pro- 
bable thut  he  went  thence  by  water,  as  the  River  Thames  flows  by  the  castle  to 
Runnymede ;  and  he  would  be  in  greater  safety  in  his  barge  than  on  horse. 
Here  then,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1215,  appeared  the  conflicting  parlies ;  John  and 
his  adherents  in  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  barons,  with  their  multitudinous  fol- 
lowers on  Runnymede.  Some  days  were  spent  in  arranging  the  articles  of 
agreement,  but,  on  the  15th  of  June,  Magna  Charta  was  concluded,  and  the 
great  seal  of  England  appended  thereto  by  King  John,  in  the  presence  of  nearly 
all  the  great  personages  of  the  realm. 

ments  by  the  Church.  When  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  "  the  Primate,  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
had  an  income  of  half  a  million,  equivalent  to  two  millions  in  this  country ;  convents  were  over- 
flowing with  wealth ;  and  cathedrals  were  palaces  for  the  thousands  of  those  who  neither  toiled 
nor  spun."  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  unbounded  wealth,  in  many  instances  derived 
from  the  richest  and  most  valuable  estates,  '^  priests  were  the  great  depositaries  of  Spanish 
power,  confessors  superseded  councillors,  and  monks  were  masters  of  the  state." 
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The  popular  idea  i«,  that  the  charter  was  sigrned  hy  the  monarch  withhi8 
iiffn  manual,  or  kandnrriiing.  This  idea  our  modern  painters  and  encrravere 
have  encouraged ;  fi»r  in  nearly  all  the  pictorial  representations  of  this  transac- 
tion, the  king  is  exhibited  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  else  as  if  he  had  just  used, 
or  was  about  to  use,  the  prominent  goosequill.  This,  however,  is  altojirether  a 
mistake;  an  ini»pection  of  the  origfinal  charters  will  prove  that  there  is  no 
appearance  of  either  name  or  signature ;  the  words  at  the  end  of  the  giTeat  charter, 
^'i)ata/;«r  manum  nostram,"  seems  to  sanction  the  error,  when  translated  into 
"  Given  under  our  hand :"  but  they  properly  mean  that  the  charter  was  given 
hf  the  king's  hand,  as  a  confirmation  of  his  own  act. 

Before  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  Ann  lo- Saxon  kings  harl  used  to  sign  all 
charters  and  grants,  and  these  were  witnessed  by  the  principal  persons  present, 
who  subscribed  their  names,  or,  more  generally,  marked  their  crosses,  or  other 
symbols.  These  documents  were  called  chirographa^  or  hand-writings;  but 
after  the  Norman  invasion  their  name  was  changed  to  charta.  Edward,  having 
been  educated  at  the  Norman  court,  adopted  the  Norman  mode  of  attesting  these 
pnbUc  deeds.  His  charter  to  Westminster  Abbey,  which  was  granted  about 
A.D.  1065,  is  a  specimen  of  his  practice  of  sealing,  instead  of  signing,  regal 
instruments. 

Itis  tnie  that  William  I.  confirmed  a  few  of  his  charters  by  the  sign  of  a 
cross;  but  with  this  exception,  the  royal  autograph  was  substituted  by  the  royal 
seal  down  to  the  time  of  Kichard  II.  In  some  cases  these  charters  are  witnessed 
by  the  persons  who  were  present  at  their  completion,  their  seals  in  wax  being 
appended,  but  without  any  signature  in  writing  whatever. 

The  copy  of  Magna  Charta,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  identical  deed  which  was 
first  agreed  to  and  sealed  on  Ma^a  Charta  Island,  from  which  copies  were 
taken,  and  sent  to  the  various  cathedrals  throughout  England,  In  this  docu- 
ment some  words  and  sentences  are  ndded  at  the  bottom,  with  marks  for  their 
insertion  in  their  proper  places ;  as  if,  after  the  aiticles  had  been  agreed  to,  and 
the  deed  fairly  drawn  out,  some  additional  matter  had  been  thought  necessary, 
and  so  was  written  beneath. 

This  ancient  copy  of  the  great  charter  consists  of  eighty-six  lines,  including 
one  of  additions,  and  is  written  on  a  single  skin  of  parchment ;  it  measures  14^ 
inches  in  breadth  by  20i  inches  in  length,  including  the  fold  for  the  label.  It 
^u  much  shrivelled  and  mutilated,  and  the  seal  was  reduced  to  a  shapeless  mass 
by  the  lire  which  occurred  at  Westminster,  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  October, 
1731,  and  which  destroyed  the  building  containing  the  Cottonian  and  Koyal 
libraries.  The  character  in  wliich  it  is  written  is  a  small  kind  of  Norman 
ninniug-haaid,  with  numerous  contractions. 

It  has  been  noticed,  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  passages  of  this  charter 
which  still  remain  the  most  legible,  are  the  two  most  famous  sections  in  the 
whole  instrument ;  these  are  chapters  39  and  40.  The  former  provides  that  no 
ireeman  shall  be  seized,  or  impnsoned,  or  dispossessed,  or  outlawed,  or  in  any 
way  destroyed,  except  by  the  leoral  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Chapter  40,  says,  "Nulli,  venaemus,  nuUi  negabimus,  aut  difFerimus, 
rectum  aut  justitiam."  "  To  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  will  we  deny,  to  none  will 
r-e  delay  right  or  justice.^* 

That  which  the  fire  spared  of  this  celebrated  charter  is  now  exhibited  in  the 
British  Museum,  within  a  frame  and  glass ;  and  opposite  to  it  is  Mr.  Pine's 
foe  timile  of  it,  printed  on  vellum,  and  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  twenty- 
tive  Barons  who  were  the  securities  for  the  fultilment  of  its  provisions. 

Another  copy  of  Ma^a  Charta  was  found  by  the  Kecord  Commissioners  in 
Lincoln  Cathearal,  and  is  supposed  to  have  first  belonged  to  Hugh,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  introductory  clause  of  the  charter.  This  copy 
i?  aL^  written  in  a  small  Norman  running-hand,  with  many  contractions,  but  it 
i-i  more  carefully  and  delicately  written,  as  if  executed  at  more  leisure.  The 
whole  charter  is  in  this  cony  included  in  fifty-four  lines ;  the  parchment  measures 
]7|  inches  by  17J,  exclusive  of  the  fold  for  the  label. 

Another  of  the  original  copies  was  also  discovered  in  the  archives  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  which  was  doubtless  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  bishop,  or  to  the 
<^Iebrated  William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  son  of  the  equally  famous  Fair 
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Rosamond,  of  Woodstock.  The  earl  was  John's  best  warrior,  and  he  also  is 
named  in  the  charter. 

These  are  the  most  important  copies  of  Magna  Charta  extant ;  but  there  are 
many  fac-similes  of  these,  both  in  manuscript  and  print.  It  would,  however,  be 
tedious  to  enumerate  them. 

When  we  look  at  one  of  these  pieces  of  parchment,  with  its  quaint-lookin? 
Norman  writing,  its  orthogranhic  contractions,  and  its  pendant  wax  seal,  and 
contrast  it  with  one  of  our  biuky  modem  acts  of  Parliament,  with  all  its  super- 
fluous verbiage,  and  tedious  minuteness  of  detail,  we  cannot  help  being  astonished 
at  the  change  which  is  thus  indicated  in  the  civilization  of  the  different  ages. 

Some  account  of  the  state  of  England  in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  of  the 
principal  provisions  of  Magna  Charta,  may  hereafter  appear  in  these  pages. 

Windsor.  C. 


DEMONIACAL  POSSESSION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Dear  Brother, — ^A  case  supposed  to  be  one  of  demoniacal  possession  baring 
come  under  my  notice,  a  few  p:  rticulars  observed,  and  some  remarks  respecting; 
them  and  the  case  itself,  may  probably  prove  interesting  to  your  readers  gene- 
rally, and  perhaps  instructive  to  some  of  them. 

I  recollect  reading  a  book  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  published  just 
thirty  years  back,  entitled  "  The  Extraordinary  Affliction  and  Gracious  Belief  of 
a  Little  Boy ;  supposed  to  be  the  effects  of  Spiritual  Agency.  Carefully  examined 
and  faithfully  narrated,  with  Observations  on  Demoniac  Possession,  and  Animad- 
versions on  Superstition.  By  James  Heaton."  The  author  was  an  itinerant 
Wesleyan  minister,  and  his  name  stands  in  the  minutes  of  the  present  year  aa 
supernumerary  in  the  Birmingham  West  Circuit.  The  case  of  which  bis  book 
details  the  particulars,  occurred  early  in  the  spring  of  1820.  It  differed  from  the 
case  that  I  have  witnessed  in  its  physiological  type,  but  corresponded  with  it  in  its 
spiritual  phenomena.  Prater  and  faith  proved  successful  for  the  cure  of  the  boy. 
K  his  was  a  case  of  demoniacal  possession,  that  of  the  man  is  probably  such  also. 
I  do  not  myself  profess  to  understand  such  matters.  Possibly  some  of  the  brethren 
who  regularly  read  your  excellent  periodical,  may  be  able  to  throw  light  upon 
this  obscure  subject. 

I  am,  dear  brother,  yours  affectionately, 

Nameless. 

THE   CASE. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  April  6tb,  1862,  I  accompanied  a  young  man  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylum,  for  the  purpose  of  conversing  with  his  brother,  who  is  an  inmate 
of  that  institution,  and  had  been  for  five  years  previously.  He  is  37  years  old,  a 
bachelor,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  a  mechanical  branch  of  industry.  He  lived 
in  sin  and  profligacy,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  until  he  went  to  hear  that 
eminent  revivalist  minister,  James  Cadghey.  Through  hearing  him  preach 
he  was  awakened,  became  serious,  and  was  induced  to  meet  in  class.  When 
he  had  contumed  to  meet  for  about  three  months,  he  became  so  affected 
in  his  mind  as  to  alarm  his  friends  and  others,  who  had  him  removed  to  the 
asylum.  He  believes  himself  to  be  the  subject  of  demoniacal  possession.  Some 
of  his  relatives  and  friends  are  of  the  same  opinion,  as  are  also  a  dissenting 
minister  who  has  seen  and  examined  him,  and  a  Primitive  Methodist  minister  now 
stationed  in  this  town.  The  dissenting  minister  resides  at  a  distance  of  near  200 
miles,  but  saw  the  man  when  over  here  on  a  visit  to  some  relations. 

I  found  the  poor  man  perfectly  sane  and  collected  upon  all  subjects  except 
one ;  that  is  religion.  Whenever  his  mind  reverts  to  that  subjK't,  it  becomes 
agitated,  and  sometimes  he  breaks  out  into  violent  paroxysms,  uttering  dreadful 
imprecations,  and,  occasionally,  attended  with  actions  dangerous  to  himself,  and 
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alanning,  if  not  dangerous,  to  others.  I  conversed  with  him  for  about  half  an 
hour,  sitting  close  to  him.  We  talked  about  trade,  machinery,  gardeniuj^,  flori- 
coltore,  astronomy,  and  other  topics,  intermingled  with  tlieoloii:y  and  experimental 
religion.  Whenever  the  latter  subject  came  up,  and  especially  experimental  reli- 
gion, however  calm  and  rational  he  might  be  at  the  first  and  for  a  short  time,  he 
sooD  became  agitated.  His  agitation  was  not  outwardly  manifested  at  once,  but 
as  I  sat  80  near  to  him  as  to  touch  his  knee  or  thigh,  almost  insensibly,  I  perceived 
a  tremor  of  his  limbs  when  not  a  word  or  any  change  of  countenance  betrayed 
it.  He  would  then  begin  to  rub  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  would 
present  a  very  peculiar  appearance  of  penetrativeness ;  a  sii:n  which,  after  I  had 
observed  it  a  time  or  two,  indicated  to  my  own  mind  the  prudence  of  changing 
the  subject,  and  so  diverting  his  mind  from  that  which  so  manifestly  caused  his 
a^ntation.  This  occurred  many  times  during  my  half  hour's  interview  with  him, 
and  his  brother  had  previously  apprised  me  that  the  rubbing  of  his  forehead  was 
the  usual  precursor  of  his  outbreaks.  Once,  and  only  once  he  was  too  sudden 
for  us ;  when,  instantaneously  changing  his  countenance  to  a  scowling,  fiendish 
expression,  he  broke  out  in  a  subdued  tone  to  his  brother,  projecting  his  head 
towards  him  as  he  sat  near  and  opposite  to  him,  uttering,  in  very  emphatic 
tones,  a  curse,  too  awful  to  repeat.  His  brother  replied,  "William,  William  I 
Come,  try  to  be  quiet."  I  felt  an  unearthly  sort  of  shiver  at  the  outbreak, 
althoogh  tolerably  prepared  for  it  before  hand.  Immediately  I  began  to  talk  to 
him  Ahont  flowers,  gardening,  and  out-of-doors  exercise.  Instantly  he  resumed 
the  quiet  and  sobriety  that  had  preceded  the  outbreak,  as  though  nothing  had 
occurred  to  interrupt  the  equilibrium  of  his  mind. 

He  told  me  himself,  and  his  brother  corroborates  what  he  said,  that  he  some- 
times is  compelled  to  swear  dreadfully,  and  that  he  has  no  power  to  prevent  it,— - 
that  he  is  at  times  greatly  distressed  about  it  after  it  has  happened,  and  that  it  is 
the  devU  by  whom  he  is  possessed  that  compels  him  thus  to  swear  iind  curse.  He 
believes  that  he  might  be  delivered  by  the  prayers  of  a  few  of  the  faithful  servants 
of  Christ,  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  asylum  for  that  purpose.  Four 
females  and  another  patient  whom  they  had  come  to  see  were  present  during  our 
interview,  as  we  could  not  be  accommodated  with  a  room  to  ourselves. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  minister,  who  called  upon  me  with  another  person 
about  this  case  ten  or  twelve  days  prior  to  my  visit,  told  me  that  silent  adjuration 
of  the  devil  affected  the  patient  not  only  before  his  face,  but  also  hehiihd  his  back. 
That  is  not  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  prove  the  case  to  be  one  of  demoniacal 
possession.  Animal  magnetism  and  mental  sympathy,  or  animal  and  mental 
inHuences,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  understood,  and  for  which  appropriate 
terms  have  not  been  found,  act  powerfully  enough  to  account  for  the  alleged 
phenomena.  One  of  two  things,  however,  seems  clear ;  that  the  case  is  either 
aitributable  to  demoniacal  possession,  or  to  disease  of  the  imagination.  Possibly 
it  may  have  originated  in  a  combination  of  the  two,  one  resulting  from  the  other, 
the  iniSuence  of  an  evil  spirit  disturbing  the  intellectual  faculties  and  disordering 
the  imagination  especially. 

My  endeavour  was  to  encourage  hope  in  the  patient.  I  told  him  of  God's  hve 
to  man,  and  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  remark,  that  the  secret  of  successful  precuihing  lay 
in  representing  the  Divine  Being  <m  full  of  love  and  compassion ;  observing, 
that  happiness  depended  upon  the  mind's  giving  God  credit  for  goodness.  lie 
seemed  quite  rational  over  this,  and  was  evidently  soothed  by  it. 

Mighty  emotion  on  religious  matters  has  certaudy  affected  his  mind.-  He 
confesses  that  he  lived  a  very  wicked  life  before  he  was  awakened,  and  that  there 
14  salvation  in  none  but  Christ.  As  he  expressed  a  belief  that  he  might  be  delivered 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  godly,  if  he  might  go  out  for  the  purpose,  •! 
eucooraged  him  to  look  up  and  expect  deliverance  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
such,  though  not  in  his  own  presence.  The  doctor  will  not  consent  to  his  going 
out  for  the  purpose  proposed,  and  he  laughs  at  the  idea  of  his  being  possessed  by 
*n  evil  spirit.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  philosophical  treatment  of  his  case, 
leaving  religion  out  of  the  question,  would  be  to  leave  the  patient's  own  convic- 
tion undisturbed,  to  admit  it  as  correct,  and  to  act  upon  it  accordingly  with  his 
knowledge.  And  if  there  is  real  possession  this  would  be  the  most  promising 
mode  of  treatment. 

Go  the  18th  of  May  I  again  visited  the  patient,  in  company  with  his  brother. 
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He  looked  in  better  health  and  was  more  composed  than  when  I  saw  him  before* 
But,  after  I  had  talked  for  twenty  minutes  or  more,  and  had  read  to  him  a  beau 
tiful  and  touching  hymn  on  the  glory  and  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,-r-which 
he  admired  and  eulogized, — ^he  suddenly  broke  out  into  a  most  awful  and  diaboli- 
cal imprecation  against  the  blessed  Saviour,  "  Christ,'*  which  struck  me  dumb 
with  horror.  I  felt  as  if  this  must  be  from  the  devil  himself,  and  silently,  in  mj 
mind,  said,  "  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan ! ''  repeating  the  words  two  or  three 
times  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  rose  to  depart. 

The  placidity  of  the  patient  almost  instantly  returned,  and  he  bade  me  '^  g'ood 
morning,"  thanking  me  for  the  visit,  and  holding  out  his  hand  for  a  parting^ 
salutation.  I  took  his  hand,  bidding  him  farewell,  but  gave  him  a  yery  stem, 
reproving  look,  without  saying  anything  more,  and  so  withdrew. 

I  was  soon  followed  by  his  brother,  who,  in  answer  to  my  questions,  said  he 
had  often  known  him  break  out  in  a  similar  manner,  adding,  that  sometimes  if 
he  attempts  to  pray,  or  concentrates  his  attention  on  religious  subjects,  he  breaks 
out  into  imprecationsvwhich  he  solemnly  declares,  when  he  speaks  afterwards  about 
it,  that  he  cannot  possibly  avoid,  having  no  power  to  resist  the  impulse  that  comes 
upon  him  to  curse  and  swear. 

Nearly  half  a  year  elapsed  before  any  more  particulars  of  this  remarkable  case 
came  to  my  knowledge.  The  dissenting  minister  to  whom  I  before  alluded, 
having  been  called  to  London  to  preach  special  sermons,  extended  his  journey  130 
miles  further  for  the  express  purpose  of  s^ing  the  patient  again,  with  a  view  to 
seeking  his  deliverance  from  the  malady  under  which  he  suffers.  A  plan  was  laid 
for  getting  him  out  of  the  asylum  on  Sunday  the  7th  of  November,  to  spend  the 
day  with  a  sister  and  her  husband.  The  minister  at  whose  instance  this  was 
done,  a  Primitive  Methodist  minister  who  is  on  the  sick  list,  a  local  preacher  of 
the  Wesleyan  Association  body,  another  of  the  New  Connexion  Methodists,  and 
one  or  two  more  men  of  prayer,  assembled  in  the  upper  room  of  the  house  in 
which  the  patient  was  to  be,  in  order  to  make  use  of  spiritual  means  in  his  behalf. 
They  spent  the  morning  with  him  from  ten  till  one  o'clock,  and  the  afternoon 
from  two  till  five,  suspending  proceedings  from  one  to  two  for  the  purpose  of  rest 
and  refreshment. 

Tney  were  assembled  up  stairs  when  the  patient  was  introduced  to  them.  He 
had  not  been  previously  apprised  of  their  meeting.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the 
room  he  started,  became  powerfully  agitated,  crying  out,  "  Are  ye  come  to  tor- 
ment me  before  the  time  ?''  They  talked  to  him  and  prayed  with  him,  and  some* 
times  he  was  rational,  but  at  other  times  was  anything  but  rational.  He  barked 
like  a  dog^  mewed  like  a  cat,  and  uttered  tones  unlike  those  of  anything  in  nature. 
He  grinned,  growled,  kicked,  ran  about,  tried  to  go  up  the  chimney,  got  upon  the 
edge  of  the  flat  board  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  stood  upon  it  on  his  shoe-toes. 
Looking  at  the  Independent  minister,  who  many  years  ago  was  the  means  of 
delivering  a  person  who  was  similarly  affected,  he  said,  "  You  cast  me  out  before, 
and  you  thought  to  do  it  again ;''  ^nning  horribly  at  him  at  the  same  time. 
They  er> quired  his  name,  and  he  replied  "  Legion.^'  They  asked  whether  he  was 
the  same  that  was  cast  out  of  the  poor  man  by  our  Lord*  They  understood  him 
to  reply  in  the  affirmative.  The  patient  went  and  groped  in  the  fire  place,  where 
he  found  a  lucifer  match,  which  ne  put  into  his  mouth.  They  asked  whether  he 
delighted  in  such  things.  He  answered  that  he  did.  Sometimes  he  was  very 
tractable,  manifesting  a  willingness  to  do  anything  they  wished,  and  a  desire  to 
obtain  benefit  by  their  efforts.  Th^y  got  him  upon  his  knees,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  pray.  He  made  the  attempt  in  a  hesitating  and  stammer- 
ing way,  but  before  he  could  utter  the  preliminary  vocative  ♦'  0  God  1'^  he  broke 
out  into  horrible  cursing.  The  minister  most  deeply  interested  in  the  case  ad- 
jured the  Spirit  that  he  believed  to  possess  the  m»m  to  come  out  of  him,  when  the 
man  exclaimed,  "  I  won't  come  out  f"  adding  he  would  remain  "  two  years  longer 
yef  When  the  patient  was  tranquil  he  expressed  thankfulness  for  the  kindness 
shown  him  by  the  friends  in  the  interest  they  took  in  his  case,  and  the  efforts 
they  made  for  his  rehef. 

On  the  day  following,  Monday,  the  two  ministers  detailed  to  me  the  foregoing 
circumstances,  and  expressed  their  unequivocal  belief  that  the  case  is  cme  of 
demoniacal  possession.  Both  had  witnessed  similar  cases  before,  and  each  sfBrmed 
that  he  had  been  successful  in  the  treatment  of  one  .such  case,  many  years  since, 
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by  prajer  and  adjuration.  They  had  not  succeeded  in  delivering-  this  poor  man, 
but  they  both  assured  me  that  the  power  of  the  spirit  was  much  weakened. 
They  gave  up  their  efforts  soon  aft«r  ^ve  o'clock,  the  independent  minister  having 
an  engagement  to  preach  at  six  o*clock  at  a  village  nearly  two  miles  off.  During 
the  day  the  patient  scribbled  upon  the  wall  with  his  thumb  nail,  "The  doctor 
says  you  are  a  fanatic/'  The  minister  saw  the  doctor  at  the  time  of  his  first 
interview  with  the  patient  at  the  naylum,  and  told  him  his  opinion,  which  only 
excited  the  contempt  of  the  medical  gentleman,  who  avowed  the  opinion  that  the 
cases  of  possession  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  were  those  of  a  peculiar  type 
of  disease,  attributable  to  purely  physical  causes. 

Our  Lord  and  his  apostles  spoke  of  those  cases  as  beings  caused  by  the  devil, 
and  as  cases  of  real  possession.  They  addressed  the  foul  spirits  as  personal  intel- 
ligences, and  were  addressed  by  them  as  such.  They  ex{)elled  them  from  the 
per^sons  of  those  they  possessed,  and  commanded  them  to  enter  no  more  into 
them.  ITie  spirits  conressed  Christ,  both  to  himself,  to  his  apostles,  and  to  others, 
and  were  adjured  and  expelled  in  his  name.  Whoever  believes  the  gospels  to  be 
divinely  inspired  books  must  believe  the  cases  therein  recorded  to  Be  real,  not 
fictitious,  nor  imaginary,  nor  delusive.  If  there  were  such  then,  may  there  not 
be  fww?  The  behef  that  there  are  certainl}'  involves  no  absurdity.  A  man  may 
believe  that  there  are,  asrationally  as  he  may  believe  any  fact  in  physics,  providing 
he  find  sufficiently  credible  testimony,  or  meet  with  sufficiently  conclusive  pheno- 
mena to  sustain  such  belief. 

But  are  the  facts  of  this  case  sufficient  to  sustain  the  belief  that  it  is  a  case  of 
demoniacal  possession  ?  I  cannot  determine  that  question.  Many  of  the  facts 
wear  a  diabolical  aspect  truly.  But,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  patient  is 
&miliar  with  the  gospel  narrative,  so  as  to  be  familiar  with  its  recorded  cases  of 
pot^session  and  expulsion,  with  the  name  "  Legion,'*  and  with  the  form  of  adju- 
ration used  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  Then  he  may  have  been  told  about  the 
transaction  mentioned  by  the  independent  minister,  as  one  which  resulted  in  the 
expulsion  of  an  evil  spirit,  which  would  Account  for  his  having  exclaimed,  "You 
cast  me  out  before,"  &c.  One  circumstance  seems  rather  stmnge.  At  the  first 
interview  of  our  friend  with  the  patient  he  addressed  him  in  Latin,  "  Deus  regit 
mundum."  He  instantly  replied,  "  Is  it  to  Him  jy^ou  appeal?*'  AVhether  tnis 
poor  working  mechanic  has  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  any  know- 
ledo^  whatever  of  Latin,  I  know  not.  If  he  has  not,  his  reply  is  remarkable ;  if 
he  has,  there  is  no  mystery  about  it. 

"  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil,  for  the  devil  sinneth  fi*om  the  begin- 
ning." And  he,  unquestionably,  is  the  originator  of  "all  manner  of  sin  and 
blasphemy  "  committed  by  man.  But  is  this  man  a  voluntary  or  an  involuntary 
agent  of  the  devil  1  That  is  the  question.  Mr.  Wesley  laid  great  stress  upon 
such  cases,  as  evidences  of  Satanic  influence  and  of  the  reality  of  the  spiritual 
world.  I  wait  for  more  light,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  it  from  any  of  my 
brethren. 


LIGHTS   OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

The  last  Half  of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  opened  with  a  gloomy 
pruBpect  for  Young  England,  just  then  strugghng  into  existence  among  the 
nations  of  the  Earth,  and  preparing  for  her  onward  course  to  future  glory.  The 
annual  incursions  of  the  warlike  Danes  sp  ead  consternation  among  her  people ; 
and  chiefly  from  the  absence  of  a  leading  master  mind  to  conduct  her  national 
affiura,  the  country  was  exposed  to  the  imminent  danger  of  being  overrun  by 
bonles  of  marauders  who,  settling  in  various  provinces,  kept  the  kingdom  in  a 
*tate  of  perpetual  disquietude. 

Inte!«tine  commotion  added  to  her  perilous  condition,  and  the  existence  of 
rival  interests  and  contending  parties  among  tlie  leading  noble  families  of  the 
<iay,  did  more  to  ensure  success  for  her  oppressors,  than  even  their  own  bravery 
and  skill.  As  a  necessary  result  of  this  state  of  confusion,  learning  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb.    Here  and  there  might  be  found  an  educated  monk,  but  for  the  most 
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part  even  the  clei^  were  uneducated  and  tinlettered  men,  whose  round  of  duties 
consisted  in  chanting  prayers  they  did  not  understand,  the  infliction  of  personal 
penance,  and  some  occasional  work  of  mercy,  or,  perhajw,  of  intrigue. 

The  honour  devolved  upon  a  woman,  to  break  in  upon  this  darkness  and 
degradution.  Prom})ted  by  a  desire  to  improve  the  mind  of  her  son-in-law,  she 
kindled  up  the  latent  lire  which  lay  smouldering  in  his  bosom,  and  under  God, 
produced  results  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  admit,  make  our  condition,  even  at 
this  day,  the  happier,  although  the  interval  of  a  thousand  3'ears  has  passed  since 
the  time  of  which  we  write. 

Ethelwolf,  the  son  of  Egbert,  the  first  king  of  England,  ascended  the  throne 
of  his  father,  a  widower  with  four  sous ;  and  although  his  kingdom  was!  a  i 
situation  of  imminent  danger,  he  was  not  deterred  from  undertaking  a  pilgrimage 
to  Eome,  in  order  to  oifer  presents  and  pay  homage  to  the  Pope.  This  prince 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  quiet  and  amiable  disposition,  far  more  fitted  for  an 
ecclesiastical  course  of  life  than  to  enter  upon  the  more  active  engagements  of  a 
monarch  in  days  like  those ; — and  having  been  called  from  the  seclusion  of  a 
monastery  to  take  possession  of  the  Crown,  he  found  himself  incapable  of  under- 
taking the  severe  and  onerous  duties  of  his  office,  which,  in  consequence,  were 
left  to  the  management  of  a  restless  and  enterprising  prelate  who,  the  very  op- 
posite of  his  master,  was  more  fitted  for  this  turbulent  employment,  than  for  the 
quiet  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor. 

On  his  journey  to  Kome,  the  king  was  accompanied  by  his  youngest  son,  the 
Benjamin  of  his  family,  a  child  of  six  years  of  age.  Whether  the  mind  of  the 
young  prince  received  any  impression  on  his  visit  to  the  Eternal  City,  then  the 
chief  seat  of  learning,  is  not  certain  *  but,  fortunately  for  him  and  for  posterity, 
his  father,  on  returning  to  his  own  aominions,  mamed  the  daughter  oi  the  king 
of  France,  a  woman,  aoubtless,  of  refined  taste,  and  distinguished,  even  in  those 
days,  as  possessing  a  cultivated  and  piously  directed  mind,  which  yearned  over 
her  husband's  children,  and  longed  to  turn  its  knowledge  to  account  in  their 
behalf.  See  her,  with  a  book  of  ISaxon  poetry  in  her  hand,  endeavouring  to  induce 
those  careless  Ftriulin^  to  listen  as  she  reads,  and  ever  and  anon  displays  the 
attractions  of  the  illummated  page  before  their  eyes !  But  what  care  they  for  such 
a  monkish  pursuit  ?  They  hke  the  songs,  it  may  be, — ^for  they  tell  of  war  and 
warriors,  and  the  warm  Saxon  blood  of  the  elder  boys  quickens  as  they  listen  to 
the  deeds  of  Odin  and  of  Thor ;  and  their  flashing  eyes  evince  their  full  resolve, 
to  pursue  the  same  career  of  mis-called  glory,  as  a  Ufe  employment.  Not  so  that 
fair-haired  boy,  the  younger  of  the  group ; — he  kindly,  yet  inquiringly,  looks 
upward  to  his  mother's  face  j  watches  her  eyes  as  they  scan  the  page,  and  won- 
ders how  she  makes  such  soul  music  from  such  rude  characters  as  are  there 
depicted ;  until  at  length  she  sees  the  inquiring  glance,  and  prompts  to  exertion 
by  promising,  as  a  reward,  the  possession  of  the  treasured  volume  to  the  first  who 
learns  to  read  it.  New  life  opens  before  the  eager  scholar,  and  with  persevering 
effort  he  toils  until  at  last  he  accomplishes  the  task,  and  receives  the  reward.  It 
was  a  very  humble  be<rinnin^,  but  it  produced  right  glorious  results.  It  was 
the  seed-sowing  of  which  future  generations  were  to  reap  the  fruits;  and 
England's  grandeur  may  be  dated  from  the  day  a  judicious  mother  cultivated  the 
mind  of  her  inquiring  son,  and  made  a  successful  eflbrt  to  teach  him  to  read. 

The  boy  became  a  man,  was  schooled  in  adversity,  and  purged  in  the  fnr- 
nace  of  affliction.  His  father  and  his  brethren  had  passed  away,  and  left  him 
alone  to  struggle  for  a  kingdom  which  was  but  a  wreck.  For  a  time  he  stood 
out  manfully  in  defence  of  his  right,  but  the  contest  was  too  unequal,  his  foes 
were  numerous  and  powerful ;  his  nobles  were  broken  spirited  and  tributarv ;  his 
r  subjects  were  crushed  beneath  the  iron  hand  of  their  oppressor ;  and  all,  save 
one  great  mind,  had  sullenly  yielded  in  despair ;  but  he,  like  a  stately  oak,  bent 
his  head  to  the  storm  while  it  was  passing  by,  but  only  to  raise  it  again  when 
opportunity  served,  and  then  to  convince  his  subjects  that  he  at  least  was  worthy 
their  confidence  and  love.  He  left  the  throne  on  which  he  was  powerless,  and, 
flying  far  away  into  the  privacy  of  a  distant  scene,  he  took  his  books,  well  stored 
his  mind,  meditated,  watched,  prayed,  and  waited  for  better  times.  In  the  house 
of  a  faithful  foUower  he  found  refuge ;  there  he  performed  domestic  offices,  and 
submitted  even  to  be  scolded  by  his  hostess  for  his  careless  cooking ;  meanwhile 
hoping  almost  against  hope,  for  a  fortuitous  cliange  in  his  drcumstances.    When 
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did  flich  self-denying'  sacrifice  fail  of  its  object  ?  The  dawning  sun  of  prosperity 
entered  the  chinks  of  the  mud-walled  cot,  and  the  royal  fugitive  understood  that 
it  was  the  time  for  action.  His  faithful  friends  found  out  his  retreat,  and  his 
subjects  felt  that  they  well  might  risk  a  rallying  for  one  so  worthy  of  their  love. 
Tbe  enemy  lay  encamped  m  security ;  but  it  was  dangerous  even  to  risk  a  defeat ; 
and,  as  the  monarch  knew  that  his  would  be  the  benetit,  he  resolved  that  his  abo 
should  be  the  task  of  finding  out  the  weakest  point  in  the  opposing  camp,  and 
cheerily  he  entered  within  its  precincts  with  the  harp  which  had  solaced  him  in 
exile  strung  upon  his  arm.  As  his  lingers  ran  over  its  strings  in  hvely  airs,  he 
watched  and  gained  the  knowledge  ne  required :  then  hastening  back  to  his 
devoted  band,  he  led  them  on  to  victory,  and  to  freedom.  A  Christian  prince,  he 
Bought  no  higher  end  than  the  extension  of  his  religion,  and  offered  terms  of 
peace  to  his  foes,  on  condition  that  they  should  become  Christian  too. 

The  light  he  possessed  was  dim ;  but  with  it  he  served  his  God,  and  his 
devotion  was  accepted;  for  from  this  hour  his  course  was  distinguished  by 
usefulness  and  true  glory.  On  rules  of  justice  he  established  law  •  sought  out 
means,  and  founded  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  his  neople ;  laia  the  lounda- 
tion  of  his  nation's  future  gxeatness,  and  earned,  as  he  aeserved;  the  title  of  the 
Father  of  his  People.  Like  one  of  Judah's  kings,  he  sought  the  Lord ;  and  like 
him,  "  God  made  him  to  prosper."  It  is  related  that  he  possessed  a  copy  of  the 
P^abns  bound  up  with  a  book  of  prayer,  which  he  so  fillea  in  every  vacant  spoce 
with  annotations  of  his  own,  that,  when  on  one  occasion  he  would  record  a 
remark  he  thought  worth  presei^'ation,  he  had  no  space  left  whereon  to  write. 
So  conscientious  was  he,  that  men  styled  him  "The  Truth  Teller;"  and  so 
careful  of  his  time,  that  he  devised  a  scheme  by  which  to  measure  the  day  in 
equal  portions,  so  tiiat  one  portion  might  not  trench  upon  the  duties  of  another. 
Of  small  moment  circumstances  like  these  appear  to  us  in  the  present  state  of 
scientific  knowledge,  but  they  were  of  great  value  and  importance  then.  Thus 
he  Hved  to  bless  his  generation,  and  to  leave  a  legacy  to  posterity  of  good. 

•*  When  I  took  the  kingdom,"  says  he,  "  very  few  on  this  side  the  Humber, 
very  few  beyond,  not  one  that  I  recollect  south  of  the  Thames,  could  understand 
the  prayers  In  English,  or  could  translate  a  letter  from  Latin  into  English.*'  To 
remedy  this,  he  either  founded  or  restored  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  and  lived 
to  bless  God  "  that  those  who  sat  in  the  chair  of  the  instructor  were  capable  of 
teaching."  We  have  said  that  he  was  a  pious  as  well  as  a  useful  man.  Hear 
him  on  the  uses  of  adversity.  "  No  man, '  says  he,  "should  desire  a  soft  life,  if 
on  earth,  for  any  virtue  or  any  worship  (i.e.  respect)  here,  from  this  world,  or 
any  eternal  life  after  this  world.*'  His  religious  experience  was  as  follows : — "  I 
know  nothing  that  is  better  than  to  love  thee,  the  Heavenly  and  the  Spiritual  One, 
above  all  earthly  things;  this  I  also  do,  good  Father,  because  I  know  of  nothing 
better  than  thyself." 

His  was  active  piety ;  he  was  confessedly  the  best  Saxon  writer  of  his  day, 
was  the  translator  of  several  histories,  as  also  of  ^sop*s  fables  from  the  Greek. 
In  order  to  show  his  subjects  how  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fire,  he  built  his  palaces 
of  brick  instead  of  wooa,  as  heretofore.  He  navicrated  the  sea  with  his  infant 
iiavy  in  every  direction ;  corresponded  with  Russia ;  and  sent  a  missionary  to 
India:  and  dying,  left  in  his  will  as  a  legacy  to  his  partially  enslaved  people, 
the  following  sentiment,  "  Thai  it  is  just  ilie  English  should  for  ever  remain  as 
free  as  their  own  thoughts" 

Thus  he  lived,  and  thus  he  died.  While  he  lived  men  called  him  the  wise,  the 
virtuous,  the  good ;  but  his  memory  is  embalmed  in  the  affections  of  posterity, 
and  when  men  speak  of  him,  they  designate  him, — and  rica.y  he  merits  the 
distinguiahed  appeUation — "  Alfred  the  Great." 

Christ's  Sorrow  the  source  op  the  Believer's  Jot. — Christ  was  weary, 
that  we  might  rest ;  he  hungered,  that  we  might  eat  the  bread,  and  thirsted,  that  we 
might  drink  the  water  of  life.  He  grieved,  that  we  might  rejoice,  and  became  misera- 
ble to  make  us  happy.  He  was  apprehended,  that  we  might  escape,  accused,  that 
we  might  be  acquitted;  and  condemned,  that  we  might  be  absolved.  He  died,  that 
we  might  live,  and  was  crucified  by  men,  that  we  might  be  justified  before  God.  In 
brieL  *^  He  was  made  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  In 
him*  — Bbteridoe. 
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SCRAPS  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTE-BOOK.— No.  III. 

SYMPATHY  IK   DISTRESS  AXOVQ  THE  FEi^pHERED  TBIBS. 

Walkino  recently  on  the  Pier  at  Ramsgate,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a 
singular  commotion  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  harbour,  which  I  per- 
ceived to  be  caused  by  a  number  of  Sea-birds  or  Gulls  hovering  round,— now 
rising  slightly, — now  diving,  now  flitting  round  in  evident  confusion ;  and  what 
seemed  most  surprising,  although  boats  with  men  in  them  were  being  rowed 
among  them  they  did  not  rise  on  the  wing  or  attempt  to  fly  away. 

On  observing  more  closely,  I  saw  that  one  of  their  number  was  in  distress,  it 
had  been  caught  by  a  baited  hook  placed  there,  I  presume,  for  this  purpose,  and 
was  prevented  flying  by  the  line  attached,  while  its  companions  continued  to 
hover  round  it  in  evident  concern,  doing  all  they  could  to  help  it,  but  in  vain. 
The  boat  approached,  and  the  poor  bleeding  prisoner  was  secured,  not  without 
some  difflculty.  It  was  then  taken  to  the  shore,  and  carried  off  by  its  captors. 
It  was  a  nobl&  bird,  of  an  unusual  species  in  these  parts,  splendidly  marked,  and 
of  majestic  size  and  great  strength. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  its  struggles  in  the  water,  or  its  strange  look  when 
taken  to  the  land.  With  what  terror  and  surprise,  it  seemed  to  survey  the  men, 
and  other  objects  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  I  turned  to  see  what  had  become 
of  its  companions  still  at  Uberty,  and  I  found  they  had  all  disappeared.  They 
had  hovered  round  their  captive  friend,  as  long  as  it  was  on  the  water,  following 
the  boat  close  to  the  shore, — and  manifesting  all  a  bird's  sorrow  and  sympathy : 
but  so  soon  as  the  men  had  landed  they  rose  in  the  air,  and  wisely  sought  tor 
safety  out  at  sea ;  nor  did  they  return  again  while  I  remained. 

These  birds  are  caught,  it  seems,  occasionally  by  the  boatmen  here,  and  sold, 
either  to  be  placed  alive  in  gardens,  to  clear  them  of  slugs,  &c.,  or  to  be  killed, 
skinned,  and  stuffed,  being  altogether  unfit  for  food,  though  extremely  pretty 
and  interesting  creatures  to  the  eye. 

No.  IV. 

OBATUITOUS  LABOURERS  IN  THE  VIKEYARD  OF  THE  LORD. 

We  are  often  told  of  the  labours  of  those  holy  men  of  God  who  from  fifty  to 
a  hjindred  years  ago  were  the  pioneers  of  Methodism ;  who  shrunk  not  from 
their  duty  on  account  of  wet,  cold,  dirt,  or  distance,  but  with  warm  hearts  and 
full  souls,  sabbath  aftet  sabbath,  journeyed  forth  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of 
a  "  full,  a  free,  and  a  present  salvation,"  according  to  their  respective  appointments. 

In  those  days  "  circuits"  were  not  limited  to  a  few  square  miles,  but  often 
extended  from  the  centre  point  to  twenty  or  even  thirty  miles,  and  involved  an 
amount  of  labour  to  supply  which,  in  these  more  easy  days  of  Methodist  arrange- 
ments, would  startle  not  only  the  itinerant,  but  most  of  the  local  brethren. 

It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  dissenting  ministers  to  point  to  the 
Wesley  an  preachers  of  our  day  as  possessing  almost  a  sinecure,  as  regards 
that  part  of  their  duties  called  sermonising;  their  pubhc  services  being  divided 
among  various  congregations  is  supposed  to  render  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion one  of  ease  and  comparative  idleness ;  and  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked 
that  "after  leaving  their  first  circuit,  their  studies  and  compilations  might  virtually 
cease  for  the  rest  of  their  lives ;"  while  the  man  who  is  set  over  a  single  church 
finds  his  work  provided  for  him  from  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to  year. 

There  is  probably  more  apparent,  than  real  truth  in  this  view  of  Alethodism, 
as  contrasted  with  other  churches,  even  as  regards  the  "  travelling  preachers ;" 
and  as  respects  the  men  who  have  been  called  the  "  backbone"  of  Methodism, 
"  the  local  preachers,"  it  is  ceitainly  erroneous.  Not  only  is  their  sphere  of  labour 
a  very  circumscribed  one,  but  it  is'  often  long  continued  among  the  same  people. 
Scores  of  these  self-denying  men  have  occupied  the  same  pulpits  over  and 
over  again  fpr  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  years  successively.  Often 
have  they,  even  in  this  day,  to  be  prepared  on  the  skblmth  with  three  sermons  to 
deliver  to  the  same  people  m  addition  to  the  toil  of  walking  four,  five,  or  six  miles 
to  the  appointment,  and  the  same  to  return  after  their  religious  engagements  are 
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OTer^  besides  leading'  a  class,  addressing  a  Sabbath-school,  holding  a  prayer- 
meedng,  or  yisitinor  the  sick. 

I  was  recently  in  company  with  a  holy  aged  man  of  Grod  of  this  class,  who 
informed  me  that  he  had  preached  neariy  one  thousand  and  forty  sermons  in 
ou  chapel  in  one  tomn,  all  from  different  texts  of  Scripture  1  besides  some 
hundrtfds  delivered  in  another  chapel  in  the  same  town,  and  some  thousands  in 
Tillnges  around. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  by  our  dissenting  friends,  that  for  the  most  part 
ih&e  men  (and  the  brother  referred  to,  is  an  instance)  have  to  labour  during  the 
▼eek  for  a  maintenance  for  themselves  and  dependants.  Again,  although  happily 
the  walking  part  of  a  local  preacher's  labours  is  not  generally  so  excessive  as  in 
fonner  years,  yet  even  now  it  often  forms  no  small  part  of  his  duty. 

The  writer  of  this  has  gone  out  fourteen  miles  on  the  Sabbath  on  foot,  and 
after  preaching  twice  returned  the  same  distance  in  the  same  way.  Scores  of 
times  late  at  uight,  exposed  to  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm,  in  the  darkness 
he  has  had  almost  to  grope  his  way  along  crooked  and  dirty  lanes,  or  across  lonely 
and  almost  pathless  helds  or  commons ;  and  his  is  by  no  means  an  extreme  case. 
A  few  Sabl»ths  since  be  was  at  a  place  in  Kent,  anci  not  far  from  the  metropolis 
either,  where  the  preacher  had  come  through  incessant  heavy  rain  ten  miles  to 
address  a  few  villagers,  and  after  the  day's  duties  were  over,  he  had  again  to 
return  in  the  same  way,  and  again  to  face  the  storm.  And  the  preceding  Sabbath 
this  same  brother  had  gone  twelve  miles  out,  preached  three  times  to  the  same 
people,  and  returned  the  same  distance  at  night. 

I  give  these  instances,  out  of  hundreds  that  might  be  referred  to,  to  show 
tiiat  even  now  the  local  preacher's  path  is  not  aU  strewed  with  flowers.  That  self- 
denial  and  courage  as  well  as  zeal,  and  piety,  are  requisite  to  make  up  a  real 
Methodist  local  preacher  even  of  the  present  day. 

J.   S.   Gr. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE   AND  THE  CHRISTIAN    SABBATH; 

OR,    HUMAN   LAWS   OXKTPOTEXT,   DIVINS  COHMAIfDS  0B80LBTS. 

**  Ri;(hteon§ne88  exalteth  a  nation ;  bat  sin  Is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 
"  What  ahall  we  say  then  ?    Shall  we  do  eril  that  good  may  come  T* 
**  Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good  and  good  ctII  I" 

The  ANcnirr  Book. 

A  SHOBT  time  since  I  was  privileged  to  address  a  few  words  to  an  interesting 
asiiembly  of  working  men,  kindly  convened  by  a  benevolent  gentleman,  and 
freely  treated  to  a  cheerful  cup  of  tea  and  accompaniments,  succeeded  by  the  feast 
of  reason  in  the  shape  of  sundry  practical  speeches,  designed  to  promote  their  well- 
being  both  for  time  and  eternity. 

The  meeting  happened  to  be  held  in  a  place  not  far  from  the  site  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  and  this  circumstance  naturally  gave  a  turn  to  some 
of  the  speeches  relative  to  the  contemplated  opening  of  tkis  palace  of  art  and 
beauty  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  subsequently  prompted  me  to  pen  a  few  reflections 
thereon  for  the  Local  Preachers'  Magazine. 

In  my  own  mind,  this  is  the  orbat  question  op  the  day.  Much— very 
much— is  involved  therein.  How  much,  short-lighted  reasoning  man  is  unable 
to  foresee.  We  may,  however,  argue  from  the  past  to  the  future.  We  may  hap- 
pily consult  our  Bibles  for  light  and  information ;  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  good  men  have  been  stirred  up  to  exertion  and  prayer  that  this  danger 
may  be  averted :  neither  is  it  any  wonder  that  these  efforts  of  the  pious  and 
devout  should  be  met  as  they  have  been. 

Worldly-minded  men  care  nothing  for  the  Lord  or  his  day ;  his  honour  is  not 
sought,  nor  are  his  commands  respected  by  them.  To  amass  wealth — to  secure 
patronage — to  establish  themselves  in  power — ^these  are  too  frequentijr  the 
actuating  motives — the  leading  considerations  of  those  in  authority.  That  a 
KTeat  portion  of  the  newspaper  press  should  take  side  with  the  Palace  Company, 
ail  things  considered,  was  to  be  expected. 

Two  great  principles  are  actively  at  work  in  our  day — Popish  agfgression 
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and  a  morbid  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise ;  and  both  these  enlist  and  influence 
the  press  of  this  land  to  an  extent  of  which  few  even  dream.  Not  only  is  this 
shown  openly,  but  more  often  by  covert,  quiet,  and  insidious  means,  which  make 
everything  give  way  and  bend  thereto.  Were  it  not  for  these  principles,  we 
might  wonder  at  some  of  the  arguments  employed  for  the  opening  of  the  palace 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  some  who  have  shown  themselves  favourable  to  it. 
The  man  who  is  resolved  to  be  rich,  is  too  frequently  regardless  of  the  means ; 
and,  sliould  the  Sabbath  prove  an  hindrance  to  his  designs,  he  would  willingly 
away  with  it.  As  to  Popery,  its  emissaries  are  ever  active,  and  will  compass 
heaven  and  earth  to  gain  their  ends.  One  of  the  sure  and  invariable  results  of 
its  obtaining  an  influence  among  a  people,  is  an  increasing  disregard  of  the  Sab* 
bath  as  a  da^  wholly  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  a  day  of  rest  to  man.  and  of 
honour  to  his  Maker ;  and,  perhap,  no  surer  indication  could  be  found  of  the 
fearful  inroads  Romanism  nas  already  made  among  us,  than  the  aspect  under 
which  the  present  question  appears. 

That  the  "  Dispateh,"  "  BelPsLife,"  or  the  "  Sunday  Times"  should  advocate  the 
desecration  of  a  portion  of  God's  day,  is  no  great  marvel ;  but  that  a  publication 
professedly  representing  anv  section  of  the  Christian  Church  should  advocate  such 
a  course,  is,  indeed,  cause  for  sorrow  and  regret.  Yet  this  is  but  too  truly  the 
case.    The  editor  of  the  "  Nonconformist "  contends  for  this  "  liberty ! " 

Looking  back  upon  the  days  of  the  Puritan  divines,  the  fathers  of  the  Non- 
conforming churches,  and  their  scrupulous  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day,  may  we 
not  exclaim,  "  How  is  the  gold  become  dim,  and  the  fine  gold  changed  I''  An 
English  religious  newspaper  advocating  the  opening  of  a  place  of  amusement  and 
recreation  on  the  Sabbath  I  What  an  anomaly  I  We  trust  and  believe  no  publi- 
cation connected  with  Methodism  has  thus  been  carried  away  by  the  popular 
current.  We  rejoice  that  the  recent  Wesleyan  Conference  placed  iteelf  in  a  right 
position  before  the  world  in  this  particular,  and  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  Wesleyan  loeul  preacher  who  would  sign  a  petition  for  thus  tacitly 
ignoring  one  of  God's  commands. 

In  my  earUer  days,  oft  and  again  I  heard  from  dissenting  pulpits  earnest 
appeals  on  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath — the  entire  Sabbath — and  vivid  con- 
trasts drawn  between  the  manner  of  its  observance  in  our  happy  land,  as  a  day 
of  quiet  rest,  a  whole  day  of  devotion,  and  the  continental  mode  of  spending  i'4 
devoting  the  earlier  hours  to  a  formal,  God-dishonouring  worship,  and  its  after 
part  to  worldly  pleasures  and  amusements — attendance  upon  balls,  theatres,  flutes, 
shows,  and  public  gatherings. 

Lord  Derby  seems  to  lay  much  stress  upon  tbe  declaration  that  the  palace 
will  not  be  opened  during  divine  worship — ^that  is,  in  the  morning.  His  lord- 
ship), however,  does  not  tell  us  how  many  special  trains  are  to  be  employed 
during  this  specially-favoured  portion  of  the  aay — thus  reUgiously  and  benevo- 
lently given  to  God  and  his  people ;  or  how  many  travellers  from  more  distant 
parts  will  then  be  on  their  way  to  the  attractive  spot ;  or  how  many  guards, 
enginemen,  porters,  police,  and  servants  will  be  deWred  from  enjoying  even 
this  modicum  of  sacred  rest.  '^  I  wish  all  people  thought  as  you  do,"  said  a 
porter  on  this  very  line  last  Sabbath  to  my  wife,  who  was  expostulating  with 
nim  for  delivering  goods  on  the  Lord's  day ;  "  but  I  assure  you  Sunday  is  our 
busiest  and  hardest  day."  And  this  already !  What  will  it  lie  by  and  by  I  The 
Bible  says,  '^  Thou  shalt  not  work  thereon,  nor  thy  man-servant :"  but  then,  as 
Henrique,  one  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  characters  in  "  Uncfe  Tom's  Cabin,"  says,  |'  To  be 
sure,  the  Bible  says  a  great  many  things ;  but  then  nobody  ever  thinks  of 
regarding  them,  you  know,  Eva— nobody  does." 

Lord  Derby  tells  us,  further,  tliat  "  trie  trains  will  convey  the  people  right 
into  the  groundSy"  so  as  to  avoid  flooding  the.  neijghbourhood  with  Sabbath- 
breakers.  But  how  will  Lord  Derby  provide  that,  if  brought  there,  they  shall 
return  the  same  way?  or  how  will  he  prevent  them  from  getting  down  at 
Sydenham,  Forest-hill,  or  Anerley  ?  or  irom  travelling  thither  in  carts,  cabs, 
omnibuses,  and  every  description  of  vehicle  on  the  turnpike-road,  to  suit  their 
own  convenience  and  taste  7 

Again, — ^in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Derby  is  reported  to  have 
said,  <<  ffe  considered  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  Sunday,  instead 
of  being  a  desecration  of  the  SoMath,  would  be  of  great  Advantage  to  the  people. 
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of  this  overcrowded  metropolis^  by  enabling  them  to  avail  themselyes  of  the 
innocpnt  recreation  and  amusement  provided  for  them,  and  would  promote  a 
moral  and  social  improvement  and  elevation  amons^  the  working  classes." 

Lord  Campbell  i^aid,  ^'  He  believed  it  would  lead  to  no  desecration  of  the 
SaUatky  but  would  prevent  the  spread  of  immorality  and  irfelitnon,^  How 
little  these  men — wise  though  they  tnay  oe — seem  to  know  of  the  world,  of 
kuman  nature ^  or  of  the  word  of  Godl 

Man  is  now  wiser  than  his  Maker,  and  has  discovered  that  the  way  to  "  pro- 
mote morahty  and  religion ''  is  dehberately  and  systematically  to  Sreak,  and 
encourage  others  to  break,  God's  laws  I  and  that  the  best  way  to  promote  rever- 
ence for  their  Maker,  and  to  lead  men  to  keep  the  rest  of  his  commands  intact, 
is  to  permit  the  wholesale  violation  of  one  of  tne  only  divine  code  of  laws,  now 
dLH»vered  to  be  unsuited  to  this  very  enlightened  age !  In  feust,  accordm&f  to 
these  great  men,  to  tempt  the  working  classes  from  their  homes,  their  churdies, 
und  chapels, — to  give  them  vastly-increai^ed  facilities  for  travelling  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  and  seeking  pleasure  ond  amusement  thereouj'^^is  the  most  hopeful 
method  of  promoting  o^  revival  of  religion  /  We  would  simply  ask,  Did  ever 
such  a  cause  produce  such  an  efiect  I  And,  if  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  the 
&r<niment  they  employ,  why  then,  in  truth,  God  was  mistaken  when  he  framed 
his  kws ;  and,  now  that  these  wise  men  have  discovered  the  blunder,  they  wiU 
set  him  right  I 

Did  our  readers,  however,  ever  yet  know,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that 
Sabbath-breaking  produced  other  than  evil  results  ?  And,  let  us  ask  them,  if 
this  one  law  Cif  the  Decalogue  be  not  binding  now,  why  have  not  the  remainder 
become  antiquated  and  obi»olete  also?  If  conscience  were  permitted  to  speak  out, 
fierhaps  the  reply  would  be,  that  the  remainder  mainly  r^er  to  mak  in  his  relor 
tions  to  his  fellow  man,  and  they  are  thus  personally  concerned  in  their  reten- 
tion ;  for  we  have  too  irequently  found  those  who  were  sticklers  for  liberty  to 
break  God's  laws,  very  reluctant  to  give  the  same  liberty  when  their  own  inUrests 
were  involved. 

But  we  are  told  we  ought  not  to  complain ;  God  is  permitted  to  retain  part 
of  the  day  still.  Be  it  so :  and  we  inquire  where,  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord, 
cr  the  teachings  of  his  apostles,  the.  Warrant  is  found  thus  to  divide  into  two  dis- 
sonant parts  this  hallowed  day  7  '^  If  the  Lord  be  God,  serve  him ;  and  if  Baal, 
»€r?e  lum ;"  but  do  not  thus  unite  Christ  and  Belial. 

Bat  the  climax  of  Lord  Derby^s  Argument  is  yet  to  be  stated.  He  says, 
'*  The  negotiations  between  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  and  the  Government 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  laws  (that  is.  English 
bws)  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  Sabbath.''  Snbse- 
qoently  a  law  had  been  pomted  out  which,  it  was  presumed,  rendered  the 
procedure  illegal ;  ''  and  it  J*  said  Lord  Derby,  '^  the  payment  for  admission  into 
the  Cr}^stal  palace  on  Sunaays  be  found  to  be  contrary  to  law  (that  is,  the  law  of 
Eo^hmd)  the  ministers  would  be  the  last  persons  to  ask  for  the  enactment  of  such 
A  provision  as  would  legalise  it,  however  advantageous  they  might  think  it  for 
the  health,  comfort,  and  morality  of  the  people  I " 

Here  we  find  no  solitary  reference  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  an^ 
ditine  law  on  the  subject.  Oh,  no  1  That,  of  course,  in  our  advanced  age,  is 
beneath  notice  or  inquiry.  It  would  be  vulgar  to  go  to  the  Bible  in  search  of 
^tatutes,  to  be  influenced  by  such  an  antiquated  code  of  laws  as  that  ^ven  amid 
|be  thunders  of  Sinai !  But  a  law  has  been  discovered,  a  real  English  law — a 
law  made  by  man — and  that  is  a  matter  of  importance  I  and  such  a  law  must,  at 
^  risks,  at  any  sacrifice,  be  kept  inviolate,  be  the  result  good  or  bad  1  Even 
though,  as  Lorn  Derby  himself^  shows,  its  observance  and  enforcement  should 
tt-nd  to  retard  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  the  people,  impair  their 
health,  prevent  their  intellectual  elevation,  or  hinder  their  bm)ming  increasingly 
reli^ous  I 

Surely,  after  this,  none  will  dispute  Lord  Derby's  high  appreciation  of  human 
Uwn,  whatever  respect  he  may  or  may  not  have  for  laws  divine. 

One  of  the  results  naturally  to  be  expected  to  arise  out  of  this  unholy  division 
'^f  the  day  between  God  and  Mammon,  is  to  stamp  with  mere  formality  all 
public  acts  of  devotion ;  to  destroy  all  true  spirituality  in  the  services  thereon, 
iCiTmg  la  teligion  the  appearance  of  a  mere  farce  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
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Under  such  a  state  of  things  they  may  reasonably  inquire  why  any  portion  iii 
tiie  day  should  be  kept  back  from  their  pleasures  or  pursuits. 

On  all  hands  the  poor  and  the  worKing-classets  are  made  the  scapegoats  in 
thk  unholy  attempt  to  graft  popish  practice  and  infidel  wisdom  upon  the  holy 
institutions  of  Protestant  Christendom.  We  are  told  it  is  to  afford  these  classe? 
the  means  of  improvement  and  relazati<^.  But  certainly  there  is  evidence 
enough  to  enable  us  to  say,  Not  that  they  oare  for  the  poory  but  thejf  have  the 
bag,  and  share  what  is  put  therein. 

fiut  how  far  will  our  working  men  be  gainers  ?  I  own  they  need  and  ought 
to  have  |)eriods  of  relaxation  and  opportunities  for  improvement,  and  gladly 
would  I  aid  in  obtaining  for  them  a  weekly  holiday  for  these  purposes ;  but  let 
US  not  take  from  them  tneir  Sabbaths.  What  the  working  man  requires  on  the 
Sabbath  is  rest,  not  toil  under  the  disguise  of  pleasure ;  spiritual  comfort  and 
instruetion^  not  worldly  excitement,  or  lax  and  sinful  examples  and  incentives 
to  evil,  such  as  every  crowd  of  pleasure  seekers  on  the  ^bbath  abundantly 
exhibits.  The  sweetness  of  the  Sabbath's  rest  to  the  labouring  man  after  the 
week's  toil  can  only  be  fiilly  appreciated  by  working  men  themselves.  And  we 
know  well  that  the  more  sacredly  this  rest  ia  observed  the  more  ardently  the 
working  man  longs  for  its  return,  and  hails  its  welcome  approach  with  joy ;  and 
the  more  ready  is  he  on  the  Monday  morning  to  renew  the  labours  of  ms  hands, 
with  vigour  and  cheerful  courage ;  while  those  who  spend  their  Sabbaths  in 
relaxation  and  pleasure,  so  called,  are  the  very  men  who  feel  no  desire  to 
commence  on  the  Monday  the  weekly  duties  devolving  upon  them,  and  not 
nnfrequently  idle  away  a  good  portion  of  the  early  part  of  the  week,  as  well  as 
misspend  the  Sabbath. 

But  again, — ^what  will  our  working  men  grain  ? 

Let  them  as  a  class  once  look  upon  the  Sabbath  only  as  a  day  on  which  to 
seek  their  own  pleasure,  and  there  are  not  wanting  in  the  class  above  them  those 
who  would  readily  take  advantage  of  it  to  compel  them  to  p\n?ue  their  usual 
avocations  thereon :  and  I  firmly  believe  no  step  nasever  been  taken  in  our  land, 
80  likely  to  result  in  adding  the  Sabbath  to  the  ordinary  workhig  days  of  the  week, 
as  that  contemplated  respecting  the  Crystal  Palace.  ^^WillamanrohGodP^YeSy 
he  may :  but  not  with  impunity ;  punishment  will  assuredly  follow. 

One  great  advantage  resulting  from  the  extensive  emigration  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  is  seen  at  this  time  in  the  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  the 
better  price  obtained  for  work,  as  a  consequence  of  lessening  the  number  of  hands 
seeking  employment.  But  let  our  working  men  consider  well  that  to  add  the 
Sabbath  to  tne  days  of  labour, — ^besides  the  unnatural  wearing  out  of  the  powers 
of  both  body  and  mind, — would  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  virtual  addition 
of  one  seventh  to  the  producers  of  our  land,  without  tne  collateral  advantage  of 
increasing  the  number  of  consumers  at  the  same  time ;  for  the  actual  populatton 
would  remain  the  same. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  argument  respecting  the  divine  obligation  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath ;  that  has  too  long  been  a  settled  point  to  need  my  defence. 
We  have  no  new  Bible,  no  fresh  reveuition,  on  the  subject ;  fmd  surely  man's 
obligation  to  reverence  his  Maker's  appointments,  are  as  binding  and  as  strong  in 
one  age  as  another ;  and  while  man's  physical  constitution  remains  the  same,  he 
wiU  as  much  need  the  Sabbath  for  his  body's  sake  as  did  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  world  in  the  days  of  Moses  or  of  David. 

One  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  Christians  derived  from  the  former  Crystal 
Palace  was,  the  testimony  it  enabled  us  to  bear  as  a  nation  to  the  world  in  favour  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  bright  example  then  set  to  all  nations  of  its  sacred  observance. 
But  now  we  are  to  forego  this  aolvantage ;  before  the  ivorld  we  are  to  forswear 
ourselves,  and  demonstrate  our  insincerity,  by  imitating  our  visitors  in  those 
practices  from  which  we  perhans  most  gloriously  seemed  to  differ  so  wcently, — 
mstead  of  looking  to  them  for  tne  fruits  of  our  l!etter  example. 

We  are  told,  the  Sabbath's  quiet  is  already  broken  in  upon ;  that  the  step  has 
been  taken,  and  that  already  we  have  our  Sunday  trains  for  pleasure  parties,  our 
excursions  into  the  country  by  rail  and  steam-boat,  our  open  tea-gardens  swarming 
with  pleasure-takers  on  the  Sabbath.  All  this,  alas  1  is  too  true,  and  we  believe 
infinite  evil  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  result.  But  surely  this  is  no 
reason  for  a  still  farther  rejection  of  God,  and  open  profanation  of  his  day. 
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Because  a  man  is  a  robber,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  be  a  murderer  I— 
Statements  like  this  only  show  how  needful  it  is  to  guard  a^net  the  first  con- 
cession to  the  world  and  the  devil,  for  ^'the  beginning'  of  sm  is  like  the  letting 
out  of  water/'  We  may  not  have  the  poWer  now  to  undo  the  evil  that  ia  already 
done.  But  oh  I  let  us  bestir  ourselves  that  it  may  spread  no  farther :  for  surely 
it  is  no  less  sin  to  break  God's  laws  deliberated,  because  we  have  already  done  evil. 
The  Bible  speaks  of  those  who  are  '^lovers  o^  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God." 
Alas  1  has  not  this  become,  or  is  it  not  fast  becoming  our  character  as  a  people  f 

True ;  our  nation  is  great  and  powerful ; — true ;  we  stand,  as  regards  our 
dvilization,  our  liberty,  our  wealth,  our  influence,  higher  tiian  perhaps  an^ 
other  existing  people  in  the  world.  But  what  has  secured  to  us  as  a  nation  this 
high  position  ?  Snail  we  attribute  it  to  the  wisdom  of  our  le^slators,  the  pru* 
dence  of  our  sovereigns,  the  skill  of  our  artificers,  the  valour  of  our  soldiers,  the 
courage  of  our  generals,  the  physical  powers  of  our  masses,  or  the  mental 
capabilities  of  our  literary  men  ?  Ah !  no  :  the  great  secret  lies  not  there.  AJl 
these  we  have,  and  under  God  we  may  be  thankful  for  them,  and  rejoice  in  the 
privileges  derived  from  them ;  but  it  is  the  reli&fion  of  Britain,  the  Christianity 
of  our  land,  which  has  elevated  her  to  her  proua  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  the  'BiWR,  possessed^  read,  believed,  and  its  precepts  and  doctrines 
interwoven  with  all  our  institutions,  which  has  secured  to  us  our  world-wide 
renown,  extensive  dominions,  and  proud  pre-eminence.  And  shall  we  forget  or 
disown  this  mighty  leverage  ?  Shall  we  kick  aside  and  reject  that  to  which 
we  owe  our  all?  8hall  we  dL-own  God  by  refui^iug  to  reverence  his  Sabbaths  f 
^'o,  verily :  I  trust  not ;  though  there  is  a  fearful  omen  in  the  fact  that,  while 
the  leading  daily  paper  of  our  land  is  using  every  art  and  argument  for  the 
opening  ol  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  Sabbath,  it  loudly  complained  of  certain 
ehopkeepers  who  did  not  close  their  places  of  business  on  that  day  of  Enghsli 
ido&try,  the  funeral  of  the  great  Dutce  I 

But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  he  who  inspired  the  sacred  volume,  the 
foundation  of  our  greatness, — He  whose  blessing  has  elevated  and  preserved  us, 
He  who  has  fought  our  battles  and  vanquished  our  enemies,  He  who  made  us 
hitherto  the  honoured  instruments  of  disseminating  his  truth  to  distant  lands, 
He  whose  power  still  is  infinite,  who  sitteth  in  the  Heavens,  and  laugheth  to 
scorn  the  devices  of  men, — He  has  said,  ''  Because  t?iou  hast  not  kept  my 
Sabbath  from  polluting  it,  hut  hast  followed  thy  pleasukbs  on  my  Holy  Day, 
IwUlpour  out  mtffury  upon  thee,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth" 

J.  H. 


$%#. 


MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  JAMES  HEATLEY,'  OP  DUFFIELD, 

NEAR  DERBY. 

Thx  records  of  those  who,  in  the  various  circumstances  of  life,  have  sought 
and  found  salvation,  and  amid  untoward  events  have  prosecuted  their  journey  to 
the  end,  have  ever  been  found  profitable  to  God's  people.  The  true  Christian 
delights  to  read  their  history — ^to  look  into  their  bosoms,  and  see  their  hopes 
and  their  fears ;  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  tempta- 
tions and  soul-struggles,  and  to  learn  from  them  how  to  avoid  dangers  and 
conquer  foes.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  though  a  vouth,  and  though  his 
ix:ligious  life  was  short,  furnishes  us  with  an  example  which  we  should  do  well, 
in  many  things,  to  imitate. 

George  James  Heatley  was  bom  at  Solihall,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1830.  He  was  of  a  very  active  mind  while  but  a  child,  and  was  early 
the  subject  of  the  Spirit's  strivings.  His  father  was  a  revenue  officer,  and  was 
stationed  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  at  the  same  time  as  were  Messrs.  Thos.  Staton 
.and  Wm.  Bond.  Under  their  ministry  he  was  regularly  brought,  was  power- 
fully awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  giving 
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•his  heart  to  God.    These  impressions  wore  off;  and  he  postponed  the  matter  of 
his  salvation. 

On  leaving  Ashby,  his  father  was  ordered  to  Daffield,  in  Derbyshire.  Here 
Georee  was  called  to  suffer  severe  affliction,  in  the  year  1840.  Some  of  his 
frienos  entertained  fears  that  it  would  terminate  in  death,  and  were  deeply  con- 
cerned for  his  spiritual  good.  They  made  known  their  fears  to  him,  and  urged 
him  to  seek,  without  delay,  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  He  hesitated,  and  mani- 
fested great  unwiUin^ess  to  promise  anything  about  the  future. 

After  his  restoration  to  health,  it  pleased  God  to  call  in  that  direction  Mr.  J. 
Baker,  of  Ashbourn,  who  preached  the  Sunday-school  sermons  in  Duffield  chapel, 
on  the  30th  of  August.  Uis  text  at  night  was — Amos  iv.  12,  "  Prepare  to  meet 
thy  God."  The  sermon  was  powerful  and  awakening,  and  laid  hold  of  George. 
A  prayer*meeting  was  held  after  the  service ;  the  penitent  form  was  brought 
out,  and  he  went  and  knelt  at  it.  The  distress  of  his  soul  was  intense ;  a  con- 
sciousness of  giiilt  heavily  oppressed  him.  The  struggle  was  violent,  but  he 
came  off  victorious.  The  Spirit  whispered  to  his  soul,  "  Thy  sins,  which  were 
many,  are  all  forgiven/'  Tne  storm  subsided,  and  his  soul  rejoiced  in  God  his 
Saviour.    The  change  was  clear  and  unmistakable. 

It  is  well  to  begin  well.  Where  there  is  at  first  a  public  confession,  an  open 
avowal  of  our  attachment  to  Christ,  we  pve  reason  to  expect  that  there  will  be 
a  chan^  in  our  future  conduct :  it  emboldens  us  before  the  world,  and  makes  us 
more  diligent  in  duty,  more  watchful  over  self.  It  makes  our  course  easier,  and 
renders  our  final  salvation  more  probable :  it  is  a  decisive  step,  and  without 
decision  no  progress  can  be  made  in  reli^on.  Young  Heatley  began  well.  From 
this  time  he  was  consistent  in  his  Christian  deportment,  constant  in  his  attention 
to  all  the  ordinances  of  God*B  house,  unceasing  in  his  prayers,  and  intense  in  his 
longin«  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  After  his  conversion,  he  declared  that  it 
never  had  been  his  purpose  to  give  his  heart  to  God  in  sickness,  but  in  health 
and  strength  to  yield  himself  to  h^  service.  At  the  foot  of  a  letter  he  received 
from  a  friend  {^ted  the  11th  of  June,  181)6),  who  earnestly  exhorted  him  to 
seek  religion,  tnere  is  the  following  note: — '*  According  to  my  dear  friend's 
wish|  I  Old  give  my  heart  to  God  after  I  got  well ;  the  day  was  August  30 — 

**  *  Blest  day,  that  fixed  my  happj  choice.' 

After  five  weeks  I  am  still  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.    0  that  I  may  be  his  for 
ever ! — G.  J.  Hbatlby." 

A  fortnight  after  his  conversion  he  commenced  recording,  in  a  diary,  the 
various  inadents  of  his  Christian  life.  In  this  he  wrote  Eurgely,  sometimes 
three  and  even  four  times  a  day.  From  these  entries  it  appears  tfiat,  while  his 
father  Uved  at  Duffield,  he  was  at  school  at  Derby,  and  returned  on  the  Saturday 
night  to  spend  the  Sabbath  at  home.  With  what  untoward  influences  he  had 
to  oontena  at  school,  and  the  nature  of  the  opposition  he  had  to  brave,  may  be 
seen  from  his  first  entry,  dated  September  14,  Monday : — "  I  bless  God  he  does 
save  me,  though  in  the  midst  of  the  grossest  wickedness.  Never  was  more  kept 
firom  the  spirit  of  wickedness  than  this  afternoon  I " 

He  was  exposed  to  all  the  dan<2:«rd  to  which  godless  schoolmates  rendered 
him  hable,  but  he  found  grace  fully  equal  to  his  need ;  his  strength  was  pro- 
portioned to  his  day. 

He  had  not  long  been  in  the  way  before  he  discovered  that  there  were  heights 
yet  unsealed,  depths  vet  unfathomed,  lengths  and  breadths  yet  unexplored,  and 
he  set  himself  to  seek  the  blessing  of  entire  sanctification.  If  the  existence  in 
the  heart  of  a  desire  for  blessings  we  possess  not  be  a  mark  of  genuine  religion, 
then  was  his  religion  genuine  and  sincere.  In  his  journal  we  may  perceive  by 
what  struggles  of  sou]  he  secured  this  great  blessing.  He  thus  expresses 
his  desire : — ''  In  prayer  I  was  beseeching  the  Lord  to  give  me  sanctification, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that,  if  I  exercised  faith  in  the  atonement,  I  might  have  it 
then.  I  tried  to  believe  that  I  had  it,  but  could  not  long  retain  possession  of  it." 
He  anpears  not  to  have  had  clear,  distinct,  well-defined  views  concerning  it, 
and  iherefore  desired  to  receive  more  light  and  knowledge  on  this  important 
doctrine. 

On  the  Sabbath  following  he  writes  thus : — "  Going  to  chapel  tliis  afternoon.* 
I  want  to  hear  a  good  sermon  on  sanctification,  as  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining 
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tlut  blessing'.  The  Lord  breathe  his  Holy  Soirit  into  my  heart,  and  aU  shall  be 
%ht  V*  This  was  on  October  4th.  On  bunaay  the  18th,  Belper  was  favoured 
vith  a  ymt  from  that  man  of  God,  James  Caughey.  He  had  great 
expectations  that  he  should  on  that  occasion  receive  the  much-desired  blessing ; 
but,  at  the  close  of  the  day  he  mingles  mourning  with  his  joy.  '^I  wanted," 
he  writes,  "  to  be  sanctified  to-day,  out  I  am  not  yet.  How  long  shall  I  stop 
short  of  tnisT  My  God,  hear  me  now  !  Thou  canst  bless  me,  but  I  cannot 
believe,'' 

On  the  day  following,  however,  Mondajr,  Mr.  Caughey  preached  again,  and 
this  time  it  was  on  the  subject  about  which  he  was  so  anxious.  Under  the 
sennon  he  received  the  long-desired  blessing.  He  writes,  "I  felt  not  that 
rapturous  feeling  which  some  have ;  but  a  calm  and  easy  state  of  mind,  not 
easily  described.''  It  now  required  some  effort  of  soul  to  keep  that  which  he  so 
higtuy  prized,  and  which  had  cost  him  so  much.  He  guarded  it  with  constant 
dihgence,  and  if  at  any  time  he  lost  the  conscious  possession  of  it,  he  never 
rested  till  by  helieving  prayer  he  regained  it. 

fVom  1^  time  his  health  began  to  decHne;  premonitory  symptoms  of 
approaching  disease  were  apparent.  He  occasionally  complains  of  sore  throat 
and  of  pains  in  his  arm  and  shoulder,  so  \iolent,  as  to  prevent  him  writing. 
Bat  even  under  these  circumstances,  his  zeal  for  God,  ana  love  for  souls,  and 
devotedness  to  prayer  were  conspicuous.  Often  would  he  rise  early  in  the 
morning  to  pray  for  a  revival  of  tne  work  of  God,  and  after  the  class-meeting 
on  the  Sabbath,  with  a  few  of  his  companions,  ne  would  often  remain  till  the 
commencement  of  the  public  service,  praying  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  people. 

On  Sunday,  the  13th  December,  is  the  foUowring  entry : — *'  Unwell :  could 
not  go  to  the  prayer-meeting;  but,  praise  the  Lord,  he  can  bless  at  home. 

• 1  am.  this  day  sixteen  years  old ;  I  shall  remember  this  birthday.     I 

received  my  first  ticket  to-day.  and  shall  be  admitted  into  full  society.  1  shall 
also  receive  the  sacran^ent  of  the  Lord's  supper  to-day  for  the  first  time.  What 
an  eventful  day  in  my  history !  What  a  solemn  thing  to  commemorate  the 
deafli  of  Christ ;  but,  what  blessings  come  with  it !" 

After  this  entry,  nothing  is  written  till  the  16th  February,  1847.  The 
interval  had  been  a  season  of  painful  affliction  from  rheumatism  and  inflamma- 
tion. But  God  was  with  him  in  the  furnace,  and  he  sustained  no  injury  of 
soul.  He  writes,  on  his  recovery ;  '*  I  thank  God  I  am  still  a  Christian,  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  entire  8anctifi';ation."  Never,  after  this,  did  he  feel  free  » 
firom  pain  altogether.  About  the  month  of  May,  bv  the  doctor's  advice,  he  was 
sent  to  Ashby  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  Here  he  suffered  loss,  as  he  said, 
from  lowness  of  spirits.  He  then  went  home  for  about  a  month,  and  w^as  after- 
wards sent  to  Buxton.  Here  a^n,  as  at  Ashby,  he  was  subject  to  depression  of 
soul.  For  the  first  fortnight  he  ielt  so  low  as  even  to  dread  being  left  alone. 
When  company  came  to  the  house,  he  was  much  relieved ;  but,  then  went  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  enjoyed  himself  too  greatly.  One  Sunday  night  he  heard 
Mr.  Hawthorne  preach  from  Mat.  xxii.,  42 :  "  What  think,  ve  of  Christ  ? 
whose  Son  is  he  f '  The  sermon  deeply  impressed  his  mind :  and  he  wept  over 
bis  unfEuthfulness.  After  staying  a  month  in  Buxton,  his  health  was  greatly 
improved,  and  he  returned  home  in  time  to  rejoice  in  the  conversion  of  a  youth 
for  whom  he  had  often  prayed. 

His  relief  from  affliction,  however,  was  only  partial  and  temporary.  It  soon 
returned,  and  more  securely  grasped  its  victim.  During  the  last  six  months  of 
his  life,  though  suffering  very  much,  he  was  never  heara  to  murmur  or  repine, 
bttt  often  said}  *'  The  Lord  has  some  wise  end  in  view  in  thus  afflicting  me ;  it 
ia  aU  right.  What  he  hinfiself  considered  as  remarkable  was,  that  the  Lord 
^ouid  never  permit  him  to  doubt  of  his  salvation ;  the  enemy  of  his  soul  was 
QotjDermitted  to  harass  him. 

On  the  Tuesday  before  his  death,  he  enjoyed  unusual  nearness  to  God.  The 
▼eil  that  separates  heaven  from  earth  seemed  to  be  drawn  aside,  and  he  had 
wch  views  of  his  future  inheritance  iis  to  enable  him  to  rejoice  in  the  near 
approach  of  death.  While  his  brother  and  he  had  a  prayer -meeting,  as  he 
caOed  ity  in  his  bed-room,  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  weakness  of  body, 
and  his  whole  soul  was  filled  wit^  the  fulness  of  the  love  of  God.    His  brother 
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said  he  should  never  forget  that  time ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  room  was  filled  with 
the  Divine  presence.  Afterward,  to  his  friends  who  stood  around  his  bed,  he 
gave  the  following  accoimt  of  his  experience  and  prospects :  '^  God/'  said  he. 
**ismy  Father;  Jesus  is  my  Saviour;  the  Holv  Spirit  is  my  sanctifier;  and 
heaven  is  my  hmner  I  shall  have  a  crown,  I  shall  have  a  mansion:"  and 
then,  breaking  out  into  one  of  his  happy  strains,  he  ^ve  a  most  glorious 
description  of  heaven  and  its  joys ;  he  spoke  as  one  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  heaven. 

Out  of  his  httle  savings  he  purchased  a  few  Bibles  to  give  his  classmates, 
and  remarked  that  he  did  not  tmnk  he  could  lay  out  the  same  amount  of  money 
in  any  other  way  that  would  be  equally  profitable.  It  was  his  purnose  to 
write  the  name  and  object  of  the  giver  in  eacn  book,  but  before  he  could  finish 
them,  his  strength  failed. 

On  the  Thursday  night  before  his  death,  a  neighbour,  who  once  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  Society,  called  to  see  him.  George  had  previously 
wished  to  see  him  in  order  that  he  might  warn  him  of  the  danger  of  trifilng 
with  sacred  things.  After  they  had  exchanged  a  few  words,  he  pressed  the 
question, — "But  how  is  your  soul?  it  is  not  he  that  begins  well,  and  continues 
well  for  a  time ;  but,  *  he  that  endures  to  the  end  shall  be  saved.'  "  Observing 
his  mother  weeping,  he  said,  "  There,  my  mother  is  crying,  and  her  son  is  going 
to  heaven  !"  Dunng  the  last  eight  hours  of  his  life  he  was  unable  to  speak, 
thousfh,  apparently,  conscious  of  what  was  passing  around  him.  His  father 
asked  him  if  the  Saviour  was  ^ill  precious,  and  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone  of 
voice  he  answered,  "Yes."  This  was  the  last  time  he  was  heard  to  sneak. 
After  a  few  more  struggles,  his  redeemed  spiiit  "passed  through  aeath 
triumphant  home,"  on  the  morning  of  October  8th,  1848.  Such  was  the  life 
and  such  the  death  of  this  young,  but  deeply  devoted  servant  of  God.  Who 
.that  reads  this  sketch  but  will  exclaim,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous; 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  !" 

In  this  sketch  the  bright  side  has  not  exclusively  been  dwelt  upon:  his 
Christian  life  has  been  exhibited  in  its  lights  and  shades.  As  he  has  not  left 
unnoticed  in  his  journal  every  defect  in  his  Christian  character,  no  more  have 
we.  But  there  were  some  excellencies  which  stand  out  prominently,  and  in 
which  he  is  an  example  we  should  do  well  to  follow. 

1.  His  constant  attention  to,  and  preparation  for,  all  the  means  of  grace. 
He  did  not  heedlessly  rush  into  the  sacred  nresence  of  God,  nor  thoughtlessly 
engage  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  He  considered  the  means  of  grace 
as  a  7/ieans  ;  not  an  end,  but  a  means  of  securing  an  end.  Hence  his  preparation 
for  them.  Scarcely  ever  did  he  attend  a  prayer-meeting,  or  a  meeting  of  any 
kind  for  the  worship  of  God,  but  he  previously  prayed  for  a  blessing  on  it.  Kor 
did  he  permit  trifles  to  keep  him  away :  when  sutfering  severely  ne  would  be 
up  early  to  attend  the  Sabbath  morning  prayer-meetingjs. 

2.  We  should  do  well  to  copy  liis  example  in  his  diligent  watchfulness  over 
his  oum  heart,  and  fear  of  losing  any  measure  of  tlie  grace  of  God.  The  fol- 
lowing instance  will  serve  to  show  how  carefully  he  guarded  the  sacred  treasure 
he  possessed.  He  had  been  reading,  "  Finney's  Lectures  on  Revivals,"  and 
especially  about  backsUders.  He  found  that  that  man  was  a  backsUder  who 
prayed  less  than  formerly,  whose  love  was  less  intense,  whose  zeal  was  less 
fervent,  and  whose  efforts  to  bless  his  fellow-sinners  were  relaxed.  He  examined 
himself  and  found  that  he  had  not  made  progress  in  the  divine  life  as  he  ought. 
He  confessed  his  fault,  and  obtained  his  heart's  desire,  and  then  with  a  burst  of 
holy  joy  exclaimed,  "Glory  be  to  God,  I  have  sought  and  found  pardon  and 
sanctiflcation  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

3.  One  trait  of  character  that  shone  conspicuously  in  him  was,  his  love  for 
souls,  his  earnest  desire  and  constant  prayer  for  their  salvation,  and  the  self- 
sacrificing  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  for  their  welfare.  He  would  sometimes 
rise  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  order  to  plead  with  God  on  their  belialf ; 
and  would  contrive  different  plans  to  get  his  companions  together  to  join  with 
him  in  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  The  entry  of  his  journal  for 
Nov.  28th,  1846,  gives  an  account  of  one  of  these  youthful  meetings.  "  I  and 
two  others  had  engaged  to  meet  for  mutual  benefit,  and  to  pray  for  a  revival  of 
religion  in  the  viUage.    H.  B.  was  prevented  meeting  with  us,  and  on  this 
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aoooant  we  could  not  meet  in  the  bam  as  we  had  intended,  fot  we  had  not  got 
the  key.  But  we  were  determined  to  beat  Satan,  for  we  laid  all  the  blame  to 
him,  so  we  weDt  into  a  cowshed  adioiaing',  and  there  we  prayed  with  mighty 
ponrer»  Satan  wad  conquered  by  the  name  of  Jesus ;  glory  be  to  God,  His  name 
makes  devils  fly.  We  had  power  in  prayer — we  had  blessing  after  blessing, 
till  we  were  almost  overwhelmed.  We  prayed  for  a  mighty  revival  of  religion 
in  Doffield,  and  we  believe  we  shall  have  it."  His  joy  at  the  conversion  of  a 
wul  was  very  great.  On  the  night  of  Sunday,  November  8th,  he  thus  writes  :— 
''  Ob,  what  a  blessed  day  this  is  to  my  poor  soul  1  At  class  I  was  happy 
beyond  expression.  There  was  a  poor  soul  seeking  pardon  >— God  did,  for 
Chii^s  sake,  pardon  him  in  the  prayer-meeting.  0,  now  full  I  was  1  I  could 
not  sing, '  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,'  but  burst  into  tears ;  yet 
they  were  tears  of  joy  and  gladness.  0  Lord,  preserve  him  for  Christ's  sake. 
I  feel  almost  poorly  with  my  exertions  to-day :  I  am  tired  in  the  work,  but  not 
of  it.    Glory  DC  to  God  for  ever.    Amen,"  W.  W. 
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EccLEsioGRAPHT :   0r,  the  Biblical    Church   Analytically  Delifieated.    By 
Job  5  G.  Manly. 

The  constitution  and  functions  of  the  Christian  Church  are  set  forth  in  this 
volume  in  so  scientific  a  style  that  many  readers  will  be  deterred  from  perusing 
it.  The  subjects  it  treats  are  of  vast  importance,  and  ought  to  interest  all  who 
lay  claim  to  mental  and  religious  cultivation.  But  the  terminology  employed 
by  our  author  is  so  elaborately  learned  that  some  proficiency  in  the  dead 
lan^ges,  especially  Greek,  is  indispensable  to  a  good  understanding  of  the 
book.  Mr.  Manly,  although  he  is  not  profuse  in  classical  quotations,  must 
have  intended  to  write  for  the  learned  rather  than  the  mass,  or  he  woula  have 
iL<€d  another  style.  He  sometimes  gives  very  expressive  terms  and  phrases  in 
good,  homely  Saxon-English,  representing  faithfully  certain  terms  in  the 
ori^al  Xew  Testament,  ambiguously  rendered  in  the  common  version ;  but 
far  more  frequently  does  he  shun  the  staple  of  his  mother  tongue  to  express  his 
ideas  in  learned  phrase,  with  technical  precision,  indeed,  to  those  who  under-' 
atand  him,  but  conibundingly  perplexing,  we  will  venture  to  say,  to  the  great 
majority  of  readers.  Some  apology  for  this  fault,  for  such  we  aeem  it,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  questions 
(lim:ussed  by  Mr.  Manly,  are  persons  whose  previous  training  and  mental  habits 
lit  them  for  the  task  of  encountering,  what  would  be  to  others,  insurmountable 
difficulties;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  book  appears  at  a  time,  and  under 
circumstances,  when  a  multitude  of  minds  just  awakening  to  the  Questions, 
would  have  hailed  a  work  in  humbler  garb,  adapted  to  readers  who  nave  not 
beenpreviously  favoured  with  more  than  ordinary  advantages. , 

The  book  consists  of  six  parts,  distributed  into  chanters,  sections,  and  smaller 
actions,  with  a  general  introduction,  preceded  by  a  dedication  "  To  the  Churches 
of  Christ."    The  parts  and  chapters  are  thus  laid  out : — 

Part  I.  Import  of  the  church,  or  ecclesiastical  nature.  Chapter  I.  Genus  of 
ihe  church.  II.  Species  of  the  church.  III.  Individuality  of  the  church.  IV. 
Dtfinitiou  of  the  church. 

r&rt  11.  Rise  of  the  church,  or  ecclesiastical  ori^n.  Chapter  I.  The  church 
Divine.  Preliminary — Sec.  I.  The  Messianic  preparation.  Sec.  II.  Messianic  per- 
tonaance.  Chapter  II.  The  church  apostolical.  Preliminary — Sec.  1.  The  apostolic 
office  formation al.  Sec.  II.  The  apostles  co-equal.  Sec.  III.  The  apostles  diverse. 
S?c.  IV.  The  apostles  specially  aided.  Chapter  III.  The  church  pentecostal. 
IV.  The  church  Palestinian.    V.  The  Church  appropriately  formed. 

Part  III.  Position  of  the  church,  or  ecclesiastical  relations.  Chapter  I.  Circnm- 
spective  church  relations.  Preliminary— Sec.  I.  Collateral  circumspect! vencss,  or 
imenial  relations.  Sec.  II.  Declinate  circumspectiveness,  or  external  relations. 
Copier  IL  Retrospective  church  relations.    IIL  Prospective  church  relations. 
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Part  rV.  Work  of  the  charch,  or  ecclesiastical  operation.  Chapter  I.  Govern- 
ment—distributed into  the  nature,  right,  mode,  origin,  and  sommary  of  govemteent. 
Chapter  II.  Ecclesiastical  operation — distributed  into  legislation  and  administration. 
Chapter  III.  Ecclesiastical  operation — distributed  into  materiiU,  modal,  and  resultant 
operation. 

Part  v.  Oneness  of  the  church,  or  ecclesiastical  unity.  Chapter  I.  Unity  of  the 
whole  church.    II.  Unity  of  a  single  church.    III.  Summary  and  result.  . 

Part  VL  Sequel  of  the  church,  or  ecclesiastical  destiny. 

The  history  of  the  book  is  given  in  the  preface.  We  transcribe  it  for  the 
information  of  oar  readers,  who  will  thus  be  introduced  to  some  literary 
acquaintance  with  its  writer. 

'*  The  author  of  this  volume  was  so  little  identified  with  anything  sectional  or 
sectarian,  in  committing  his  thoughts  to  the  press,  as  to  be  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  for  dispassionate  and  impartial  inquiry;  and  his  mode  of  inquiry 
harmonised  with  his  position,  because  he  sought  for  the  science  of  the  church  in 
the  Scriptures  alone,  and  studiously  and  entirely  abstained  fVom  the  perusal  of  any 
denominational  work,  that  probably  concurs  with  the  current  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  with  the  conclusions  he  has  reached.  For  some  years  past  he  has  felt  and  occa- 
sionally intimated  the  desirableness  of  a  thorough  analysis  and  assortment  of  scrip- 
tural ecclesiastical  teaching ;  and  in  the  month  of  Mav,  1850,  in  the  mountains  of 
Jamaica,  his  convictions  became  so  strong  as  to  impel  him  to  search  and  write  with 
persevering  earnestness,  but  without  anv  purpose  of  publication.  Cherishing  and 
applying  the  results,  as  great  practical  principles  and  guides,  according  to  the  nature 
and  use  of  all  truth,  he  sundered  the  ecclesiastical  ties  of  twenty  years,  indeed  of  his 
whole  religious  life;  sacrificed  his  ecclesiastical  statas,  with  all  its  involved  and 
resultant  advantages,  spiritual  and  financial  and  conventional ;  and  left  a  beloved 
land,  and  also  endeared  acquaintances  and  friends,  to  avow  and  practise,  in  a  strange 
country,  his  religious  and  ecclesiastical  principles.  In  the  land  he  has  left,  and  in  the 
ancestral  land  of  his  present  and  purposed  residence  and  labours,  there  are  several 
friends  who  can  corroborate  this  avowal  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  his  inquiries,  and 
the  circumstances  of  their  maturation  and  development.  The  opinion  of  judicious 
and  intelligent  friends  has  coincided  with  his  own  inclination,  in  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  this  volume.  The  views  it  embodies  of  the  correlations  of  church  and 
state  are  the  result  of  abstract  and  independent  study,  at  St.  J  ago  de  la  Vega,  in 
"the  isle  of  sprinjgs;*'  they  are  the  reverse  of  long-cherished  preferences  and 
conjectures,  and  different  he  thinks  from  the  usual  methods  of  discussion  and  descrip- 
tion. Upon  the  great  question  of  education,  too,  they  will  be  found  to  have  a  direct 
and  determinate  bearing. 

*'  Partial  elements  and  aspects  of  the  church  have  been  diligently  studied  and 
ably  exhibited,  as  the  polity  of  the  church,  its  pastorate,  its  relations  to  the  state,  and 
its  unity;  but  the  author  knows  no  extant  attempt  at  comprehensive  and  consecutive 
and  analytical  scriptural  delineation.  The  various  constituents  of  the  church  are  so 
interlinked  and  interdependent,  that  one  of  them  cannot  be  comprehended  without 
another,  and  that  the  study  of  all  is  necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  each.  The  great 
desideratum  among  Christians  now,  is  a  systematic  analysis  and  exposition  of  New 
Testament  teaching  concerning  the  church.  We  should  seek  to  know  what  the 
church  is,  whence  it  has  come,  m  what  position  or  relation  it  stands,  what  it  does  or 
should  do,  and  what  ftiturity  awaits  it,  or  what  destinv  It  must  accomplish.  Unity, 
though  involved  in  these  respects,  will  be  distinctly  and  duly  considered  in  this 
delineation. 

'*  The  author  writes  under  the  auspices  of  no  sect  or  association  whatever,  but 
merely  from  the  felt  necessity  for  some  scriptural  and  systematic  analysis  of  sniritual 
society,  and  with  the  single  aim  to  seek  and  tell  the  truth.  He  sees  and  feels,  <  and 
therefore  speaks,  rather  courting  than  deprecating  the  severity  of  just  criticism. 
Whatever  is  true,  and  just,  and  good,  will  live  forever,  while  the  chaff  and  stubble  of 
error  and  evil  must  utterly  disappear  before  the  wind,  and  vanish  in  the  flame." 

The  fore^ing  quotation  will  give  our  readers  a  sufficient  view  of  the  author's 
aim.  The  discussion  of  his  subject  opens  with  a  definition  of  the  church,  which 
is  the  most  complete  specimen  of  his  style  that  can  be  found  in  so  limited  a 
space  in  the  whole  volume.    We  give  it  for  that  purpose. 

"The  Church  may  be  described,  generically,  in  its  resemblance  to  other  institu- 
tions; specifically,  in  its  divergence  or  difference;  and  particularly,  in  its  individual 
elements  and  aspects.  Generically,  it  is  society ;  specincally,  it  is  Christian  society  ; 
particularly,  it  is  local  Christian  society." 
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^Gr^ruiottsnesSy  partnership,  aiid  caie-taking/'  are  set  forth  as  the ''  three 
{"ieniaits  of  human  society,"  and  are  severally  discussed.  Under  the  last  of  the 
tiirw,  called  also  "  curatorship,"  are  distinctive  remarks  on  "idiolo^y," 
*•  rlwriolc^,"  and  "  oikiology  ;'*  the  latter  beintr  defined  as  "the  science  "of 
IV>inesticity,  of  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  house,  or  of  sexual  and 
prurrmtive  and  connate  relations." 

The  phrases,  "mystical  church,"  and  " invisible  church,"  are  repudiated, 
iLd  pronounced  "  wholly  unsuitable  and  misleading"  language ;  on  the  ground 
tbtt  "  the  church  is  society ;  and  an  invisible  human  society  is  either  a  secret 
^^/oHv  or  an  absurdity,  a  verbal  contradiction."  Our  author  pronounces  also 
the  dbtinctaon  of  "church  mihtant,"  and  "church  triumphant,"  to  be 
"-laacriptural  and  improper;"  on  the  groimd  that  "to  any  ultramundane,  non- 
t'?7e?tri«il,  or  celestial  society,  the  term  church  (ecclesia)  is  never  applied  in  the 
.^fir  Testament."— Pp.  9-10. 

The  church  is  described  as  a  "  co-operative,"  and  "  equalitarian  society.'  * 
In  discussine^  this  theme  the  fire  of  eloquence  breaks  forth  into  one  of  the  finest 
eiamfAes  of  impai^ioned  language  in  the  book.  We  transcribe  it  without 
f  rtnoondng  upon  its  doctrinal  accuracy. 

"A  Christian  church  is  a  comm unity,  a  combination  of  equals,  a  society  of 
<^;isffloa  rights,  pririlegos,  and  interests.  Wealth,  rank,  learningf  acuteness, 
f-  v)aeQce,  or  any  kind  of  peculiarity,  can  be  no  ground  or  reason  of  ecclesiastical 
a.vendtj;  bacanse  they  are  secular,  not  spiritual  distinctions,  and  perfectly  subordi- 
cate  to  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  Christian  church.  The  only  josi  and 
c«M:ri(ial  diversity  is  that  of  the  head  and  the  body.  The  only  organic  superiority  is 
Chhst's ;  and  he  is  superior  in  both  nature  and  office.  Naturally  he  is  superior,  as 
*ir:>d  ortr  all ;'  officially  he  is  superior,  as  ecclesiastical  Creator  and  King.  Bat  in 
tU  Church  itself^  there  is  no  organic  and  original  superiority  whatever,  in  law  and 
i^^nt.  Any  such  actual  superiority  is  a  sinful  imposition,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
•*!^m  it,  and  a  base  submission,  on  the  part  of  those  who  allow  it.  Christ  forbids 
I'^ong  his  disciples,  any  such  distinctions  as  those  of  the  nations  or  of  civil  society. 
Iht  apoaile  James  disallows  *  respect  of  persons,*  in  conjunction  with  *  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesos  Christ  ;*  says  expressly  to  Christians,  *  be  not  many  masters  ;*  and 
t.«pecially  censures  peculiar  respect  in  Christian  assemblies  to  the  wealthy  and  well- 
attired.  All  seen]  If  distinctions  are  foreign  and  subordinate  to  the  church ;  and  all 
I^niper  eeclesiastit'i:  distinctions  are  not  organic,  but  functional;  not  original,  but 
rrtrated;  not  of  c.ite,  or  class,  or  order,  but  of  office;  not  of  constitution,  but  of 
•7«enti(m.  In  tiie  church  there  can  be  no  lordship,  no  motherhood,  no  fatherhood » 
B->  paacedom,  no  aristocracy,  either  in  name  or  in  reality,  without  violating  the 
pltioeat  commands  of  Christ,  without  trampling  on  the  constitution  of  the  churchy 
"^d  without  despoiling  and  dishonouring  the  members  of  the  church.  Emulation, 
r^  ie.  and  ambition,  should  seek  some  other  scene  of  contest  and  display  than  the 
r  lurch  of  Christ,  which  is  not  intended  or  permitted  to  be  a  theatre  or  arena  for  the 
nr^by,  ostentation,  and  passions  of  mankind ;  but  a  fold  for  the  flock,  and  a  vehicle 
Or  tht!  truth  of  our  Saviour  and  Lord. 

**  The  original,  essential,  constitutional  equality  of  ecclesiasts,  or  churchmen,  can 
•c^T^ly  be  inculcated  and  enforced  with  too  much  labour,  frequency,  and  emphasis  ; 
t^xaoie  it  is  primary  and  permeative,  and  cannot  be  at  all  overlooked  in  the  right 
Kf>prebeQsion  and  service  of  the  church ;  and  because  the  neglect  of  it  has  ineffably 
0. scared,  degraded,  deranged,  and  impeded  the  Christian  institute. 

^^'In  Scripture  style  and  sense,  a  church  is  a  brotherhood,  a  commonwealth,  a 
frliowjihip,  whose  members,  consequently,  are  co-equal.  Brethren  are  of  one 
Isircntage  and  one  blood.  Members  of  a  commonwealth  have  common  obligations, 
T.riis,  and  privileges.  A  fellowship  consists  of  fellows  or  equals.  The  members  are 
''^i.ed  fellow-disciples,  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God, 
.^c.low-heirs  and  of  the  same  body,  fellow-servants,  fellow-soldiers,  fellow-workers, 
ftLuir-dvellers,  fellow-partakers,  and  are  habitually  recognised  as  brethren  by  the 
ijj'pired  writers.  They  vary  in  sex,  age,  and  proficiency,  yet  thus  but  circumstantially. 
Tr:  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  will  is  their  common  characteristic,  and  precludes 
9^^$:  them  all  pre-eminence  and  constitutional  gradation.  *  Whosoever  shall  do 
tK*r  nill  of  my  Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 
=  Kher/  Christ  forbids  his  disciples  to  exercise  Mordship,'  *  dominion,*  and 
*  authority/  like  the  princes  and  great  ones  of  the  nations,  that  is,  like  civil  rulers ;  and 
<lu^cu  that  whoever  aspires  to  be  great  should  minister,  or  to  be  chief  should  serve, 
m  imitation  of  his  own  minhitration.  *  The  greatest/  in  his  kingdom,  is  illustrated  by 
the  character  and  conduct  of  childhood,  not  by  the  assumption  or  acceptance  of 
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tides  and  honotin,  and  not  by  the  nsnrpation  or  exercise  of  lordship  and  authority. 
The  church  formed  in  Jerusalem,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  the  mother  churdd 
and  model  church  ;  and  in  one  most  precise  and  pithy  sentence,  its  constitution  and 
character  are  embodied :  *A11  that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things 
common.'     This  means,   that  all  the  primitive  ecclesiasts,  or  Christians,  weie 

COLLECTED  AND  COEQUAL,    Or    WCrC    a   COLLECTED    COMMONWEALTH.       'All    things 

common,'  do  not  mean,  as  is  generally  supposed,  absolute  secular  equality  ; 
but  absolute  ecclesiastical  equality.  This  expression  relates  entirely  to  ecclesiastical 
matters,  as  appears  from  the  notice  of  private  secularities  in  the  verse  following: 
'  And  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man 
had  need.'  This  verse  describes  the  indivuhtal  Hberality  of  the  first  Christians,  and 
the  preceding  verse  describes  their  ecclesiastical  equality"  Suc^Pp,  29-32. 

NoWy  althon^li  we  do  not  take  upon  us  to  speak  absolutely  as  to  the  oorrect- 
ness  of  all  that  is  contained  in  what  we  have  just  quoted,  we  do  consider  it 
incumbent  upon  ub  to  ofier  some  remarks  upon  its  statements.  And  we  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  equality  is  implied  in  all,  if  any,  of  the  phrases  adduced 
trom  so  many  of  the  books  of  the  ^ew  Testament,  in  support  of  the  author's 
doctrine  on  that  point.  Of  all  the  sisLteen  texts  quoted  we  could  not  venture  to 
rely  upon  any  one  of  them  as  cortainin^  the  idea  of  equality.  We  have 
examined  the  whole  of  them,  and  can  find  m  them  only  the  idea  of  jtmction, 
or  of  association.  Fellow-disciples,  fellow-citizens,  feUow-heirs,  fellow-servants, 
fellow-soldiers,  &c.,  are  persons  united  together  as  disciples,  citizens,  heirs, 
servants,  soldiers,  &c.  Disciples  are  of  different  capacities  and  attainments,  and 
are  distributed  into  classes ;  citizens  are  of  different  grades,  some  of  them  being 
magistrates,  and  others  subordinate  officers,  whilst  the  mass  are  unofficial ; — 
heirs  are  not  always  upon  an  equality  with  each  other,  and  even  the  heirs  of 
life  differ  in  glory  as  tne  stars  of  heaven ; — servants  are  some  of  them  upper  and 
some  lower, — and  soldiers  are  some  of  them  officers  and  othersprivates.  E^uaht;^, 
therefore,  is  not  implied  in  the  nature  of  these  different  appellations.  Neither  is 
it  in  the  verbal  construction  of  the  phrases  adduced.  In  every  instance  we  find 
the  inseparable  preposition  <rvv  (syn) ;  which  signifies,  in  its  simple  form,  rvith, 
and  in  composition,  together  with ;  notliin^  more.  Tlie  idea  oi  equality  is  not 
there.  It  has  to  be  introduced  by  the  reader  before  it  can  be  brought  out  by 
him.  The  apostle  Paul,  too,  in  his  beautiful  illustration  of  the  unity  of  the 
church  and  diversity  of  its  members  and  of  their  functions  (1  Cor.  xu.  14-27), 
under  the  similitude  of  the  human  body,  distinctly  sets  forth  different  grades  of 
honour,  office,  and  utility  in  the  church.  And  even  our  author  himseff  admits 
distinctions  and  differences  that  are  "  functional,'' — "  created," — **  of  office," — 
and  ^  of  operation;"  so  that  however  levelling  his  views  at  first  sight  appear, 
they  do  not  differ  substantially  from  those  expressed  in  the  first  letter  ot  the 
late  Conference  to  the  Mediationists,  ''  Christian  equali^  is  the  equality  of 
spiritual  privilege,  not  of  ecclesiastical  relationship;  and  Christian  brotherhood 
no  more  mterferes  with  official  duties  and  responsibilities  than  natural  brother- 
hood with  the  subordination  and  dependence  of  a  well-ordered  family." 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.') 


Jot  in  Heaven.— Eveiy  sinner  that  repents  causes  joy  to  the  Saviour  j  and  the  joy 
is  so  great,  that  it  runs  over  and  wets  the  fair  brows  and  beauteous  locks  of  cherubin 
and  seraphin,  and  all  the  angels  have  a  part  of  that  banquet.— Jeremy  Taylob. 

FiBST  IiiFRESsiOMS. — First  impressions  are  sometimes  deceptive;  but  not  so  often 
as  they  appear  to  be.  True  it  is  that  reserved,  quiet,  retiring  individuals  are  often  taken 
to  be  less  generous  and  friendly  than  they  are,  and  free,  communicative  boasters  of 
friendliness  and  sociality  turn  out  less  kind  on  more  intimate  acquaintance  when 
you  visit  their  homes;  but  in  reference  to  many  whose  manner  is  less  open  and 
friendly  on  a  second  or  third  interview  than  at  first,  there  have  been  some  mis- 
chievous interlopers,  '*  busy  bodies  in  other  men's  matters,'*  at  work,  attempting  to 
poison  the  mind.  Even  when  this  has  not  been  effected,  caution  has  been  induced, 
and  that  will  account  for  the  reserve  manifested.  Under  such  circumstances,  there 
should  be  no  impatience  to  piy  into  the  cause,  no  yielding  to  unkind  suspicions,  no 
challenging  for  the  charge.  Woitl  "In  patience  possess  ye  your  souls,"  if  your 
character  really  deserves  esteem — 

"Time,  that  doth  all  thinors  else  impair. 
Will  make  it  flourish  bright  and&ir.'* 
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NOTICES  FOR  JA:NUARY,  1853. 

BT  WILLIAM  B00BR80N,  OF  THB  AOTAL 
OBSBRTATORT,  QRBBNWICH. 

**  L9I  lika  an  Mgle  toarinf  to  the  aan, 

Oa  thought's  Mpiriog  wing  I  climb  the  iklet : 
H«ra  hmej  trarels  far,  and  traveb  on, 

Tkc  loenet  wide  opening  aa  aloft  she  fliea ; 
The  Min's  wide  empire,  ererj  clreliDg  itar. 

To  vhich  he  lend*  his  iife-dispeasing  beam, 
louttd  I  view;  frmn  ICereury's  ylowins  ear, 

To  where  eold  Georgian  wheels  his  lasjr  team. 

"Lo  next  I  trace  the  comet's  lenipthening  mase, 

Throogh  Adds  of  ether  whirling  to  the  san ; 
Kov  pass  with  towering  flight  the  solar  blase, 

Xsrkinf  each  orb  enormous  rolling  00 : 
8uJI,  atlU  I  mount;  and  in  the  milky  waj, 

Bonnd  other  suns  see  peopled  planets  roll ; 
Hfriads  of  creatures  breathe  their  native  daj 

Id  varioas  dimes  beneath  another  pole." 

*'The  iatellectaal  powers  of  man  have 
nerer  beea  exercised  with  more  tran- 
scendent success  than  in  the  theory  of 
astronomy.    The  discorery  of  the  gravi- 
tating force  at  once  revealed  the  imme- 
diate canse  of  the  great  phenomena  of 
the  universe.    The  courses  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  are  the  visible  effects  of  its 
influence.    To  it  are  also  due  the  innu- 
merable  irregularities    to    which   their 
motions  are  liable;  and  even  such  as 
leemed  at  one  period  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  law  of  nature,  now  bear  testi- 
mony to  its  universal  empire.    By  that 
power  the  stability  of  the  solar  system  is 
maintained,  and  the  forms  of  the  celes* 
tlal  bodies  show  that  this  was  the  agent 
employed  by  the  Almighty  Architect  at 
its  creation.    Comets,  which  wander  for 
ages  in  the  depths  of  space,  return  to  the 
son  in  obedience  to  his  attraction.    Nor 
is  gravitation  confined  to  our   system, 
which  forms  but  a  point  in  the  immensity 
of  the  works  of  God :  as  far  as  telescopic 
vtsioa  has  hitherto  extended,  sun  re- 
volves about  sun  in  the  far-distant  hea- 
vens, by  the  same  power  that  causes  the 
rain  to  descend  and  the  tides  to  flow. 
This  unseen  agent  of  the  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence, mysterious  in  its  nature  as  spirit 
itself,  compacts  the  parts  of  the  universe 
io  intimately  that  action  is  instantaneously 
answered  by  a  re-action    through  dis- 
taooes  which  elude  even  the  grasp  of 
imagination ;  yet  the  law  of  this  force, 
though  the  most  general   and  exalted 
that  man  has  discovered,  is  so  simple, 
that  the  effects  of  gravitation,  however 
namerous  and  complicated,  have  been, 
and  may  be  predicted  with  u^ierring  cer- 
tainty, — Qiiarter(y  Review. 


The  Sun,  on  the  first  .day,  mounts 
above  the  eastern  horizon  at  eight  mi- 
nutes past  eight;  and  at  four  o'clock 
exactly  he  disappears  from  our  sight,  to 
illume  the  habitation  of  the  red  Indians 
of  the  western  world:  on  the  16th  he 
rises  at  one  minute  past  eight,  and  seta 
at  twenty  minutes  after  four.  The  sun 
enters  that  sign  in  the  zodiac  named 
Aquarius,  or  the  water-bearer,  on  the 
2ath;  and  on  the  27  th  he  rises  at  forty- 
eight  minutes  after  seven,  and  sets  at 
thirty-nine  minutes  after  four. 

The  Moon  changes,  or  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  sun  on  the  9th,  at  seven  minutes 
befoce  four  in  the  afternoon;  presents 
her  beautiful  crescent  in  the  evening  of 
the  nth,  and  sets  soon  after  six  o'clock; 
she  sets  on  the  14th  at  ten  at  night,  and 
on  the  17th  is  half-full.  On  the  25th  at 
forty-two  minutes  past  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  moon  is  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  ^ 
and  presents  at  that  time  her  full  disc, 
beautifully  illuminated  and  well  defined, 
in  the  western  sky.  She  rises  on  the 
26th  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  on 
the  29th  at  ten  at  night.  The  moon  is 
nearer  to  us  than  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  is  much  less  than  the  earth, 
for  while  the  latter  is  nearly  twenty-four 
thousand  English  miles  in  circumference, 
the  former  in  circumference  does  not 
exceed  sixty- six  hundred  miles.  Her 
distance  from  the  earth  is  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles. 
Those  of  our  brethren  who  delight  in 
astronomical  contemplations,  will  readily 
enter  into  the  feelings  expressed  in  the 
following  lines : — 

"  Hall  bonnteotts  planet  I    O  how  sweet  to  mark 
Thy  silrer  beams  lllame  the  floating  cloorls ! 
And  as  I  pensive  stray  tliese  wilds  among, 
My  soul  thy  mild  serenity  partakes, 
And  owns  the  influence  of  thy  genial  sway : 
The  pasting  clouds  that  Tell  yon  higti  expanse. 
With  stars  bespangled,  sire  me  more  delight 
Than  all  the  boasted  monuments  of  art." 

Mercury  is  visible  in  the  mornings, 
below  Venus  and  Jupiter,  in  the  south- 
east, during  the  first  half  of  the  month. 
Mars  is  invisible. 

Venu8  and  Jupt^fir  during  the  first  week 
are  near  each  other; 
and  every  clear  morn- 
ing give  a  beautiful 
appearance  amid  the 
morning  twilight.  The 
innexed  representa- 
tion of  these  two  pla- 
nets on  the  4th,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  will  be  found 
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correct,  the  upper  and  bnghtest  star 
being  Venus.  They  will  both,  on  the  7th, 
be  near  the  crescent  of  the  moon. 

Saturn,  to  the  west  of  the  Pleiades,  or 
seven  stars,  appears  somewhat  conspi- 
cuous in  the  south-eastern  skies  after 
sunset.    On  the  1 7th  he  is  near  the  moon. 


NOTICES  FOR  JANUARY,  1853. 

BT  WILLIAM  ROOERSOV,   OF  THE    ROYAL 
OB8ERTAT0RT,   ORBBKWICH. 
**  ^— —  — —  Now  ratns  prevail. 
Now  pelting  ttonns  of  pattering  hail; 
To  these  tucceed  sharp-cutting  sleets, 
That,  fiercely  blown  in  driving  sheets, 
Swirtly  maintain  their  cruel  race, 
And  deeply  wound  the  traveller's  face  t 
The  feathered  meteor  fluttering  flies. 
And  softly  sails  from  thickened  skies; 
The  Dorth-eait  winds  now  fiercely  blow, 
And  lo  1  the  fountains  cease  to  flow ; 
They  turn  the  floods  to  ice,  and  make 
▲  solid  mass  of  every  lake." 

'*  The  winter  solstice  calls  us  to  reflect 
on  the  blessings  which  the  muniiicent 
Author  of  nature  grants  us  in  this  rigor- 
ous season.    The  advantages  of  winter  to 
the  earth,  to  the  atmoi^phere,  and  to  man, 
are  incalculably  great.    In  consequence 
of  the  cold  and  frost,  many    noxious 
vapours  are  retained  in    the    superior 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,    by  which 
means  the  air  is  rendered  more  pure. 
Far  from  being  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  man,  they  often  improve  it,  and  coun- 
tenicfc  that  debility  which  a  continued 
heat  would  produce.    The  constitution 
of  the  human  body  varies  according  to 
the  climate  in  which  it  is  placed ;  so  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  countries 
enjoy  a  constitution  adapted  to  the  ex- 
cessive cold  that  prevails  there,  and  they 
are  generally  very  robust  and  hardy. 
Even  as  man,  though  he  loves  to  be  in 
action,  and  that  is  necessary  to  him,  is 
yet  glad  to  have  his  toil  interrupted  by 
the  recurrence  of  each  evening,  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  sleep,  and  to  pass  into  a 
state  altogether  opposite  to  that  in  which 
he  was  when  awake ;  so  also  does  our 
nature  accommodate  itself  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  seasons,  and  we  are  pleased 
with  them,  because  they  contribute  to 
our  happiness  and  well-being. 

"  At  present  our  fields  and  our  gardens 
are  covered  with  snow,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  them  from  being  injured 
by  the  cold,  to  secure  the  seeds  from  the 
impetuosity  of  the  winds,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  destroyed.  The  fields,  after 
having  during  the  fine  weather  produced 
all  the  fruits  upon  which  we  live  in  the 
winter,  require. some  repose.  And  in 
this  we  have  great  cause  to  acknowledge 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God :  for  if 
he  had  not  provided  for  our  support,  and 


if,  to  obtain  our  nourishment,  we  were 

obliged  to  cultivate  the  earth  in  this 

rigorous  season,   our  complaints  mignt 

have  some  foimdation;  but  He  has  begun 

by  filling    our   magazines,   which    are 

sufficient  to  supply  all  our  wants,  and 

permit  us  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  repose 

suitable  to  the  season." — Timt*8  Telescope. 

"Almighty  God,  thy  power  we  sing; 
And  to  ttiy  goodness  tribute  bring 

For  all  thy  works  of  love : 
Thy  wisdom  crowns  thy  boundless  might; 
Thy  kindness  brings  tliy  truth  to  light. 

As  clear  as  orbs  above. 

How  full  are  earth,  and  sea,  and  air  I 
How  great  thy  love  I  what  constant  care 

Of  all  the  l>ost  U  shown  1 
On  great  and  small  thy  bounty  flows. 
And  all  creation  richly  glows 

With  goodness  all  thine  own." 

The  first  haff of themonth ^Various  sorts 

of  small  birds,  such  as  tom- tits,  chafiSnches, 
yellow-hammers,  with  a  large  collection 
of  our  common  house-sparrows,  are  seen, 
especially  in  snowy  weather,  in  farm- 
yards, among  chaft'  and  straw,  in  quest 
of  food.  The  domesticated  nightingale 
and  blackcap,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
cheering  fire,  will  charm  us  with  their 
sweet  woodland  notes,  and  put  us  in 
mind  of  spring,  though  many  a  wintry 
blast  roust  blow  before  that  bright  and 
lovely  season  appear.  The  water-wagtail 
is  seen  by  the  sides  of  ponds  and  brooks, 
hopping  before  the  passenger,  with  occa- 
sional turns  and  jerks,  as  though  holding 
familiar  discourse  with  him.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  month  our  feathered  warblers 
are  more  inclined  to  seek  for  shelter  from 
the  cold  than  to  pour  forth  their  melo- 
dious strains,  excepting  our  old  friend  the 
robin,  and  the  missel-thrush.  This  last- 
named  hardy  bird  will,  from  the  top  of 
some  towering  elm  or  pine,  give  out  his 
loud  wild  notes,  regardless  of  the  frost 
and  snow.  The  insect  tribes  that  amused 
us  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months 
have  now  entirely  disappeared,  except  the 
cricket :  he  is  merry,  because  be  is  warm : 

"  Neither  night  nor  dawn  of  day 
Puts  a  period  to  thy  lay ; 
Then,  insect  I  let  thy  simple  song 
Cheer  the  winter  evening  long; 
While,  secure  from  every  storm, 
In  my  cottage  »tottt  and  warm, 
Tbuu  shalt  my  merry  minstrel  be. 
And  I  delight  to  shelter  thee." 

Laurestinus  remains  in  blossom,  and 
the  Christmas  rose  {Btlkhorus  ^iger)  is 
at  this  time  in  flower ;  and  the  ivy  con- 
tinues fresh  and  green,  although  the 
fierce  north-east  winds  bind  the  earth  in 
adamantine  chains — 

*'  It  chsnges  not  as  seasons  flow 

In  chongeful,  silent  course  along; 
Spring  finds  it  verdant,  leaves  It  soj 

It  outlives  summer's  song; 
Autumn  no  wan  or  russet  stain 

U|)on  its  fading  glory  flings. 
And  winter  o'er  it  sweeps  in  vaiu 

With  tempesU  on  his  wings." 

The  last  half  qf  the  mantk^—K  the 
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weaUier  prove  mild  for  the  season,  the 
brisk  Uttle  wren,  with  perking  tail,  salutes 
ns  with  A  song.  The  hedge-sparrow  gives 
oat  its  softwarhle,  and,  before  the  month 
terminates,  the  chaffinch  and  titmouse 
an  heard.  In  sunnj  days  flies  appear  in 
oor  windows,  and  gnats  occasionally  dance 
in  the  open  air. 

Flora  is  now  making  some  attempts  to 
QDfold  a  few  of  her  beauties.  The  elegant 
snowdrop  appears  in  our  gardens  and 
wchards,  and  the  yellow  crocus  in  shel- 
tered places,  begins  to  exhibit  its  golden 
eops. 

in  oor  walks  in  the  fields,  where  the 

mow  is  melted  away,  we  may  see  here 

and  there  a  smiling  daisy.    But  where 

shall  we  find  a  more  brilliant  blossom 

wherewith  to  deck  our  mantlepiece  than 

that  which  is  now 

**  Fri9|;1nK  tbe  feiio«,  or  tandy  wold. 
With  bUM  of  TefeUble  gold, 
TheTarse! " 

Tht8.ftagrant  plant  is  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Lmdley  as  almost  too  beautiful  for  our 
oorthem  climate ;  while  it  is  a  common 
anecdote  told  of  Linnsens,  that  when  he 
first  saw  it  flowering  in  England,  he  was 
80  strack  with  the  richness  of  its  golden 
corollss,  which  he  had  never  seen  bloom- 
ing in  his  own  severe  clime,  that  he  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  offered  up  a  thanks- 
giTing  to  the  great  Author  of  nature.  It 
u  also  remarkable  that  our  famed  bota- 
Bist,  Sir  James  Smith,  commenced  the 
ijstematic  study  of  plants  by  an  exami- 
nation  of  tlie  common  -furze,  or  whin. 
He  says  that  he  began,  on  the  11th  of 
Jaanarv,  1778,  "with  infinite  delight," 
to  examine  the  furae  {UUx  Europmia), 
the  only  plant  which  he  met  with  in 
bloom.  He  observes,  "  I  then  first  com* 
prehended  tbe  nature  of  systematic 
srrangement,  and  the  Linneean  princi- 
ples ;  little  aware  that  at  that  instant  the 
vorld  was  losing  the  great  genius  that 
vas  to  be  my  future  guide — for  Linnseua 
died  on  the  night  of  the  1 1th  of  January, 
1778."  *  ^' 

A  few  flowers  of  chick  weed  and  ffround" 
k1  ma^  now  be  met  with;  also  those  of 
the  pnmrose;  and  many  of  the  mosses 
now  put  on  their  best  attire.  The  little 
^elicate  mesembiyanthemum  presents  its 
uteresting  flowers  in  a  warm  room, 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This 
plant  has  been  noticed  by  travellers  to 
enliven  the  dreaxy  deserts  of  Arabia. 

*  Ern  In  Arabia't  parched  and  barren  sand, 
We  trusr  the  wonden  of  the  Umlfihtj't  hand : 
Thcra^  where  no  verdure  meet*  the  trareller's 

•Ifbl, 
Wkov  BO  deep  grovea  to  cooling  rest  invite, 
k  Dole  flower  or  brilliant  star-like  mys 
Ufti  he  Mr  bead,  and  coart»  the  burning  blase ; 
Of  «Dloar>  varlout  a«  the  writern  nky, 
ITpoB  dM  tua  ihe  turns  her  golden  eye, 
ttoii  her  gaj  petals  when  hli  race  is  ran, 
Aai  vails  etpactani  of  to-morrow's  sun  : 


She  needs  no  genial  rain,  no  mountain  stream^ 
To  feed  her  Hpt— kite  drinks  it  in  his  beam. 
Ask  you  how  arid  sanda  can  moisture  givel 
The  hand  which  made  the  flower  hath  bid 
live!'» 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "UNCLE  TOM'S 
CABIN." 

Twelve  months  ago  the  reading  pub- 
lic of  Europe  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecheb  Stowe,  the 
American  lady,  who,  at  one  bound,  haa 
suddenly  vaulted  into  the  highest  niche 
of  the  temple  of  Fame,  and  drawn  to 
herself  the  admiring  plaudits  of  the  con- 
temporary literary  and  philanthropic 
world.  The  noise  of  her  renown  came 
upon  our  ears  at  first  as  if  it  were  the 
boisterous  gurgling  of  a  rapidly  passing 
stream ;  but  it  has  become  like  the  roar 
of  mighty  waters,  whose  voice  cannot 
be  stilled,  whose  surging  waves  it  is 
impossible  to  stay.  Only  could  a  nation's 
lamentation  for  the  death  of  her  greatest 
warrior  be  heard  above  the  roll  of  accla- 
mation, which  still  reverberates  from  each 
shore  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  in  honour 
of  the  gifted  woman,  from  whom  the 
monster-iniquity  of  the  New  World  has 
received  its  deadliest  blow.  For  a  season 
the  '^  Great  Duke,"  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  kings,  and  "  Uncle  Tom,"  the 
Methodist  Negro  captive  and  martyr, 
divided  universal  attention  :  a  temporary 
lull  attended  the  former  to  his  tomb, 
and,  like  the  magnificent  and  solemn 
pageantry  of  the  funeral,  he  has  passed 
away.  It  is  not  thus,  however,  with  the 
captive  negro  of  the  South,  whose  chains 
yet  unbroken,  and  whose  bitter  wrongs 
yet  unredressed,  give  point  and  pathos 
and  power  to  the  marvellous  creation  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  heart  and  intellect  com- 
bined. The  book  retains  ks  hoM  of  the 
public  mind,  and  the  cause  which  it 
advocates  daily  gathers  strength  and 
receives  adherents. 

Any  notice  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  admirable 
production,  except  so  lur  as  the  value 
of  particular  editions  is  concerned, 
is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  im- 
mense popularity  whicb  it  has  gained, 
and  the  numerous  editions  which 
the  activity  of  the  £ivglish  press  has 
sent  forth  at  such  a  reasonable  price  as- 
to  render  it  obtainable  by  the  humblest 
of  our  artizans.  Less  ia  known,  however,, 
of  the  author  and  her  ikmily,  and  we 
are  glad  to  transfer  to  our  pages  the  fol- 
lowing account,  which  ia  drawn  from  an 
article  in  Eraser's  Magaaine. 

Of  the  great  and  harrowing  subject  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  pen  we  shaU  fake  cognizance* 
at  a  fitting  opportunity  ^  fior  it  is  the 
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duty  of  evexy-  one  who  bears  the  fonn  of 
humanity,  and  desires  to  promote  the 
trae  honour  and  dignity  of  his  species, 
to  lend  a  helping  iiand  towards  the  de- 
struction of  this  plague-spot  upon  the 
moral  character  of  a  great  people,  proud 
of  their  own  freedom  and  political  pri- 
yileges. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beechbr  Stowb  he- 
longs  to  a  numerous  and  remarkable 
family.  It  consists  of  twelve  members, 
the  apostolic  number ;  1st.,  the  father, 
the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.D.,  ex-pre- 
sident of  Lane's  Theological  Seminary, 
and  late  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  2nd.,  the  Rev. 
William  Beecher,  pastor  of  Chilicothe, 
Ohio  ;  3rd.,  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher, 
pastor,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts ;  4th.,  • 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  pastor,  at 
New  York  city ;  5th.,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Beecher,  pastor,  at  New&rk,  New  Jersey; 
6th.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beecher,  pastor, 
at  Williamsburg,  New  Jersey;  7th.,  the 
Rev.  George  Beecher,  deceased  several 
years  since — at  the  time  he  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Western 
Church ;  8th  ,  Mr.  James  Beecher,  en- 
gaged in  commerce  at  Boston;  9th., 
Miss  Catlierine  Beecher;  10th.,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe ;  llth.,  Mrs. 
Perkins  ;  12th.,  Mrs.  Hooker.  Of  these 
twelve,  seven  are  apostles  of  the  pulpit, 
and  two  of  the  pen;  of  the  other  three, 
one  has  been  swept  into  commerce ;  and 
the  remaining  two  are  wives  of  respect- 
able lawyers.  Thev  are  said  to  be  noway 
inferior  in  natural  endowments  to  the 
nine  who  have  chosen  to  play  their 
part  before  a  wider  public.  Those  who 
know  them  most  intimately  are  pazzled 
to  tell  which  among  them  is  greatest. 
They  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each 
other,  not  only  physicatlv  but  intellec- 
tually and  morally.  All  of  them  are 
about  the  common  size, — the  doctor 
being  a  trifle  below  it,  and  some  of  the 
sons  a  trifle  above  it, — neither  stout  nor 
slight,  but  compactly  and  ruggedly  built. 
All  of  them  have  the  energy  of  character, 
restless  activity,  strong  convictions,  ten- 
acity of  purpose,  deep  sympathies,  and 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  are  such 
invaluable  qualities  in  the  character  of 

Propagandists.  Father  and  sons,  they 
ave  ever  been  in  the  thickest  of  the 
battles  fought  in  the  church  and  by  it ; 
and  always  have  moved  together  in  a 
solid  colamn.  Temperance,  foreien  and 
home  missions,  the  influence  ot  com- 
merce on  public  moralitv,  the  conversion 
of  young  men,  the  establishment  of  theo- 
logical seminaries,  education,  coloniza- 
tion, abolition,  the  political  obligations 
of  Christians  ;  on  matters  such  as  these 
do  the  Beechers  expend  their  energies. 


Nor  do  they  disdain  to  take  a  part  in 
public  aflairs.  One  of  them  was  ap- 
pointed at  New  York,  to  address  Kossuth 
on  his  arrivaL 

Nine  of  the  Beechers  are  authors. 
They  are  known  to  the  reading  and  re- 
ligious public  of  the  Uuited  States  by 
revie^vs,  essays,  sermons,  orations,  de- 
bates, and  discourses  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  all  marked  by  vigorous 
thought^  but  wanting  that  artistic  excel- 
lence which  alone  confers  lasting  valae 
on  the  creations  of  the  brain.  Before 
Mrs.  Stowe*s  last  book,  her  celebrity  was 
hardly  equal  to  her  maiden  sister's. 
Catherine  had  a  wider  reputation  as  an 
authoress,  and  her  indcfatisrable  activity 
in  the  cause  of  education  nad  won  for 
her  very  general  esteem.        v 

Such  is  the  family  in  the  bosom  of 
which  Mrs.  Stowe's  character  has  been 
formed.  The  venerable  father.  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher,  is  now  seventy -eight 
vears  old.  He  was  the  son  of  a  New 
England  blacksmith,  and  was  brought  up 
to  the  trade  of  his  father.  He  had  ar- 
rived at  mature  age,  when  he  quitted  the 
anvil,  and  began  his  collegiate  studies  at 
Yale  College,  Newhaven.  Hear  this, 
sons  of  Vnlcan,  and  emulate  the  vigour, 
virtue,  and  fame  of  the  Andrew  Fullers, 
John  Campbells,  Elihu  Burritts,  Lyman 
Beechers,  and  many  more  who,  from 
working  iron  to  their  will,  have  suc- 
ceeded by  force  of  intellect  in  bending 
the  more  stubborn  wills  of  men.  After 
passing  through  sundry  changes  as  a 
pastor,  and  rising  into  fame  as  an  orator 
and  as  a  writer,  by  his  temperance  ser- 
mons, we  find  him  in  the  year  1832 
engaged  as  the  principal  of  the  Lane 
Theological  and  Literary  Seminary,  es- 
tablished near  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Here  he  remained  until  the  year 
1850. 

A  certain  eccentricity  of  manner  and 
character  mark  the  man.  His  lively 
sense  of-the  comic  element  in  every  thing 
breaks  out  on  the  most  unlikely  occasions. 
One  dark  night,  as  he  was  driving  home 
with  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Stowe  in  the  car- 
riage, the  whole  party  was  upset  over  a 
bank  about  fifteen  feet  high.  They  had 
no  sooner  extricated  themselves  from  the 
wreck  than  Mrs.  Beecher  and  Mrs.  Stowe, 
who  were  unhurt,  returned  thanks  for 
their  providential  escape.  "Speak  for 
yourselves,"  said  the  doctor,  who  was 
feeling  his  bruises,  "  I  have  got  a  good 
many  hard  bumps,  any  how." 

As  might  be  expected,  his  eccentri- 
cities in  the  pulpit  were  not  less  apparent 
than  elsewhere.  "  The  ceremonies  preli- 
minary to  the  sermon,'*  remarks  the  writer 
in  Fraser,  **were  despatched  in  rather 
a  summary  way.  A  petition  in  the  long 
prayer  was  expressed  so  pithily,  I  have 
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aerer  forgotten  it.  I  forget  now  what 
repreheiiBible  intrigaes  oiir  rulers  were 
engaged  in  at  the  time,  bat  the  doctor, 
after  praying  for  their  adoption  of  yarious 
useful  measures,  alladed  to  their  conduct 
in  the  following  terms: — '  And,  O  Lord, 
gnuit  we  may  not  despise  our  rulers ;  and 
gnmt  they  maj  not  act  so  that  we  can't 
help  it/  It  0iay  be  doubted  whether  anj 
English  bishop  has  ever  uttered  a  similar 
prarer  for  king  and  parliament." 

Hairiet  Beecher  Stowe  was  bom  in 
Litchfield,  about  the  jear  1812.  After 
the  removal  of  the  family  to  Boston  she 
enjojed  the  best  educational  advantages 
of  that  city.  With  the  view  of  preparing 
henelf  for  the  business  of  instruction, 
she  acquired  all  the  ordinary  accom- 
plishments of  ladies,  and  much  of  the 
learning  usually  reserved  for  the  stronger 
Kx.  At  an  early  age  she  began  to  aid 
her  elder  sister,  Catherine,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  flourishing  female  school  which 
hsd  been  built  up  by  the  latter.  When 
their  father  went  west,  the  sisters  accom- 
panied him,  and  opened  a  similar  estab- 
Ushmcnt  in  Cincinnati.  Near  this  city, 
iitnated  on  the  frontiers  of  the  slave 
states,  Mrs.  Stowe  spent  eighteen  long 
jears  of  her  life  amidst  the  most  exciting 
scenes  of  strife  and  violence,  occasioned 
by  that  fearful  controversy  between  the 
friends  and  the  foes  of  the  slavery  not 
y«t— nor  will  be,  we  fear,  for  a  long  day 
to  come— terminated.  Cincinnati,  which 
in  1833  contained  less  than  40,000  in- 
habitants, at  present  contains  more  than 
12C^00O-ran  increase  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  its  extensive  trade  with  the 
ilave  states.  The  little  village  called 
Walnut  HUls,  formed  near  the  seminary 
of  which  her  father  was  principal,  and 
vheze  they  resided,  was  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest in  the  environs  of  Cincinnati. 
Harriet  continued,  several  years  after  her 
removal  to  this  place,  to  teach  with  her 
lister  until  her  marriage  with  the  Bev. 
Calvin  £.  Stowe,  pro^ssor  of  biblical 
Uteratnre  in  the  seminanr  of  which  her 
father  was  principal.  This  gentleman 
WIS  already  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
savans  in  America.  Mrs.  Stowe's  mar- 
riage life  has  been  of  that  equable  and 
9ober  happiness  so  common  in  the  fami- 
lies of  ximkee  clergymen.  It  has  been 
hieit  with  a  numerous  offspring,  of  which 
five  are  still  living.  lilrs.  Stowe  has 
known  the  fatigues  of  watching  over  the 
sick  bed,  and  her  heart  has  felt  that  grief 
which  eclipses  all  others—that  of  a  be- 
reaved mother.  Much  of  Jier  time  has 
been  devoted  to  the  education  of  her 
children,  while  the  ordinary  household 
caxes  have  devolved  on  a  friend  or  dis- 
tant relative,  who  always  resided  with 
her.  She  employed  her  leisure  in  con- 
trihnting  oooaaional  pieces,  tales,  and 


novelettes  to  the  magaaines  and  news- 
papers. Her  writings  were  of  a  high 
morel  tone,  and  deservedly  popular. 
This  part  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  life,  spent  in 
literary  pleasures,  family  joys  and  cares, 
would  have  been  of  as  unalloyed  happi- 
ness as  mortals  can  expect,  had  it  not 
been  darkened  at  every  instant  by  the 
baleful  shadow  of  slavery.  The  "  pecu- 
liar instithtion"  was  destined  to  thwart 
the  grand  project  in  life  nf  Mrs.  Stowe's 
father  and  husband.  \>  •>  u  they  relin- 
quished their  excellent  positions  in  the 
east,  in  order  to  build  up  the  great  Pres- 
byterian seminary  for  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valley,  they  did  so  with  every 
prospect  of  success.  The  firebrand  of 
slavery  was  thrown  down  amidst  the 
several  hundreds  of  ardent  and  earnest 
students  that  had  assembled  at  this Semi- 
nary, and  the  controversy  raged  with  an 
intensity  amounting  to  fanaticism.  At 
first,  the  discussion  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  president  and  professors,  but  when 
they  saw  it  swallowed  up  everything  like 
regular  study,  they  thought  it  high  time 
to  stop.  It  was  too  late ;  the  current 
was  too  strong  to  be  arrested.  Commerce 
took  the  alarm,  Cincinnati  feared  the 
loss  of  its  southern  trade ;  it  exacted 
the  suppression  of  the  discussion.  Slave- 
holders came  from  Kentucky  and  surged 
the  mob  on  to  violence.  For  several 
weeks  there  was  imminent  danger  that 
Lane  Seminary  and  the  houses  of  Dr. 
Beecher  and  the  professor  would  be 
burnt  or  pulled  down  by  a  dnmken  rab- 
ble. These  must  have  been  weeks  of 
mortal  anxiety  to  Harriet  Beecher.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  now  interfered,  and 
allayed  the  excitement  of  the  mob  by 
forbidding  all  further  discussion  of  slavery 
in  the  seminary.  To  this  the  students 
responded  by  withdrawing  en  nuuBe. 
Where  hundreds  had  been  uiere  was  lefi 
a  mere  handful.  For  seventeen  years 
after  this.  Dr.  Beecher  and  Professor 
Stowe  remained  there,  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  revive  its  prosperity.  In  1850 
they  returned  to  the  eastern  states,  the 
great  project  of  their  life  defeated. 

Cincinnati  was  the  chief  battleground 
of  freedom  and  slavery.  Every  month 
there  was  some  event  to  call  attention  to 
the  strife :  either  a  press  destroyed,  or 
a  house  mobbed,  or  a  free  negro  kid- 
napped, or  a  trial  of  freedom  before  the 
courts,  or  the  confectionary  of  an  English 
abolitionist  riddled,  or  an  escape  of  slaves, 
or  an  armed  attack  on  the  negro  quarter, 
or  a  negro  school-house  razed  to  the 
ground,  or  a  slave  in  prison,  and  killing 
bis  wife  and  children  to  prevent  their  * 
being  sold  to  the  south.  The  abolition 
press  established  there  in  1835,  b^  J.  G. 
Bimey,  whom,  on  account  of  his  nuldness 
and  mmness,   Miss  Martinean   called 
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"  TikQ  geBtle«Baii  of  the  abolition  cause," 
%ihI  contiaue^  by  I>«.  l&Ailey>  tho  mo* 
derate  ai^d  able  editor  of  the  ^^l^ational 
]Sva»"  of  WashhigCos    oily,    in   whieh 
<<  Unde  Toia'a  CabAA"  first  appeaved,  in 
weeidix  numbera,    was   destroyed    fire 
tinvesb    Qn  one  oecanon,  t^  mio^or  dii- 
miieed  at  midaigbt  tbe  riotem  with  the 
foUowing  pitjiy  9peecW  "  Well,  boy>»  lef  s 
go  home;  we've  done  eno«^.'*    One  of 
theae  mobs  deserves  particokr  noiice,  as 
ita  vietiflM  enlisted  deeply  the  syv^pathiea 
of  Mn.   Sftowe.     In   1840,    the  sWve- 
catchers*  backed  by  the  riff-raff  ol  the 
poAttlatiov*  lupd   urged  o«   by  certain 
politieians  and  m^rchants^  attacked  the 
tioartcie  in  which  the  negroes  reside, 
b^ne  of  the  hon«es  were  batteved  down 
by  cannoik.    For  «s\'eral  diqre  ^e  city 
wiM;  abandoned  to  violence  and  cruMk 
The  negro  q^nartei s  were  pilto^ed  and 
sMked ;  negroes,  who  attemfkted  to  de^ 
fend  their  propNsrty,  were  hiUed,  and  their 
ilkntilated  bodies  east  into  the  sti*eeta; 
women  were  vio^ted  by  rokfiSans,  and 
some  sAevwarda  died  of  the  iniuries  re- 
ceived ;  houses  were  bnmt ;  and  men, 
women,  and  children  were  abducted  in 
the  confnsioiv  v)d  hurried  into  slavery. 
From>  the  the  hiM  on  which  she  livedo  Mrs. 
Stowe  could  h»f)x  the  cries  of  the  victims, 
and  see  the  fanike  gl  the  conflsgratioa. 
To  more  than  ona  of  the  trembling  fagi- 
tiveashe  gave  sbelt^,  sad  wept  bitter 
team  with  them.    A^  the  fury  of  the 
i«ob  vea  spent,  many  of  the  celouxed 
pec^e  gathered  together  the>  little  ]«ft 
tbem  of  worldibr  goods,  and  iitaited  for- 
Capada.    ^HWiredi  passed  in  fronn  o€ 
Mrs-  Stowe'a  hi»use^   Some  of  them  were 
im  ]|ittk.wagons  \  some  weretrud^^eloBg 
on  ^.  9j^  their  houK^ld  nim ;  9om<e 
leijit  dieir  chiMrea  by  the  hs^da  ead  there 
wene  evenmolJmrswbio  walked  on*  suck-^ 
Uiig  their  iflliS»nt»,  and  weeing  for  the 
KidiMpped  hnsbanda  they  had  ]m  behind.. 
Xhia  iroad,  wib^Ach  ran  throngh  Wahiut 
H^lS),  and  wAtbin.  a  few  feet  of  Mrs. 
Sitowe'a  dooi^  wea  one  of  the  fav^irite 
rentes  of  the  '*  un4ei«ronnd  railroad  "  so 
often  alluded  to  in  Vn/cle  ToraTs  QMo^ 
This  name  was  given  to  a  line  of  Qtwkers 
fljsd  other  aholitioalsta,  who,  liviag  at 
intervato  of  tO»  I$»  or  2a  miles  between 
the  Qhio  river  end  the  Nori^m  Lakes, 
had  fonoed  themselves  mp»  a  sort  of 
ii5«)ciAtionto aid  fugitive  daves in tlieic 
paasage  t(0>  Canivla.    Any  ^tivo  was 
taken  by  nifi^    en   horseback  oc  ia 
covered,  wa^ns  from,  one  station  t» 
another,  iin^}^.he  stpod  on  fieee  soil^  and 
fomvii  tl)»  folda.  o^  the  U^orbaimer  float- 
*ing  Qvei^  km,  and.  tfoe-.  ertiUerr  e£  th* 
Qi^tisb)  eAapixe  betiweea  him  and  slavery^ 
Tb^.ixet.8tatif)a  aoqyi)  of  Cimnsmati  waa 
ai^^RiwAea  up^MillMtneA  a^t^homa 
Q<  tbft  pig^  eoA  Vftn-^lMMted^  Joba  VasH 


zandt,  who  fignres  in  chapter  nine  ef 
Unde  Tom's  Ciibia  a&  John  Van  Trempe. 
Sibra.  Stowa  must  have  often  been  roused 
from  sleep  by  the  quick  rattle  of  the 
covered  wagon,  and  the  coafbsed  gallop 
of  the  horses,  of  constables,  and  stave- 
catchers  m  hot  porsnit.  **  Honest  John*' 
waa  always  ready  to  turn  oat  with  hia 
team,  and  the  hanters  of  men  were  not 
ofhui  adroit  enongh  to  e<»ne  vp  wiA  hi«. 
He  sleeps  now  in  the  obacwe  grave  of  a 
martyr.  The  "  gigantic  frame' '  of  w^ileh 
the  novelist  speaks  was  worn  down  at 
last  by  want  of  sleepy  exposure^  and 
anxiety  ;  and  Im  spirits  were  depressed 
by  the  persecutions  whieb  were  accumu- 
lated on  him.  Several  slave-owners  wkto 
had  lost  their  property  by  his  means, 
saed  him  in  the  Umled  States  for 
damages;  and  judgment  aft^  }ndgnent 
stripped  him  of  hie  fann  and  ml  his 
pr(4>erty. 

fi  was  daring  her  long  residence  here 
that  Mrs.  Stowe  made  several  vMsto 
the  slave  states;  and  no  doubt  she  then 
made  those  observationa  which  hav« 
enabled  her  to  paint  noble  and  generous 
dave-holders  in  Mr.  Wilson,  the  manv- 
facturer,  Mrs.  Sh^l^  and  h^  son  George, 
St.  Clair  and  his  daoghter  Evti,  the  be- 
nevolent nurchaser  at  the  New  Orleans 
anction  sam,  tha  mistress  of  Snsan  and 
SrameUae,  and  Symmes^  wh<^  helped 
Blitza  and  her  b^  np  the  river  htmk. 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  observed  shiver^  in  ev^y 
phase  ?  she  has  seen  masters  and  ^ves 
aahome^  New  Orleans  marhetSj  fl^gH^r&a, 
free^colouved  po^le^  pre-shLvery  piriiti- 
ciaas,  and  priests,  abolitienhrts,  and  ixA/o^ 
xuzationists.  She  and  her  family  hove 
sulfered  by  it;  seventeen  years  of  her 
life  hava  been  clonded  by  it.  Fbr  that 
long  period  she  stifled  the  stron|er 
emotions  ol  her  heart.  No  one  hut  her 
intimate  i^tieada  knew  their  strengtlr. 
She  has  given  them  eacpression  atmst, 
*'  Uncle  Tom'fr  Cahita  '>  is  the  agcmiain^ 
cry  of  fecKnga  pent  up  for  yeara  in  the 
heart  of  a  trae  womiu». 

We  perceive  with  pleasure  that  a  Ocmt- 
mittee  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  eoUectinga  "trihato"  from  the  readers 
of 't  Unde  Tote'h  Cabin"  in  Bnghm<),  of 
one  penny  and*  upwards,  and  that  the 
fund  thus  obtainedf  witf  be  placed  at  Mrs* 
Stowe's  dispeeai^,  to  enable  her  to  meet 
the  pecuniary  ehargea  iti  whkh  her  adf- 
vocasy  of  the  efesims  ef  humanity  maj 
involve  hei^;  and  to>  j^romote  me  ex*^ 
tittotion  of  slavery,  and  the  elevatiinr  ef 
the  cohwred  raee«  Thin  monrement  Is 
neithev  inappropriate  nor  ill-timed,  forie 
appease  thafr  legal'  proceedings  are  aow^ 
pending  againse  Mm.  Stowe  forhaviiig^ 
qfuoeed  the  pnhUehed  statement  of  mr 
Amerinan  miaislier  oa  the  sntrftet  of 
r,  iia  whieh  the  dooHq^es' arO'lM' at 
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20,000  dollars.  We  tbaH  he  hjippr  to 
receive,  and  band  over  to  -^e  Secretaries 
toy  eontnhntifiiks  thai  mug  be  jent  I9  ub 
far  m  praiaevortbjr  an  objecL 


A  Ktssioo  to  ITvBore ;  'with  SeeDes  and  Paets 
iHiutretiTe  of  India,  its  People,  and  its 
BHi^on.  By  William  Artbirr,  Wealevaa 
MinMter.    Ixndoa:  BBrtridgv  and  Oakej. 

Althottgh  tiiis  liook  has  been  some  time 
before  the  public,  it  deserres  a  length- 
ened reriew.      A  remeraftiraiTce  of  its 
antbor  when  he  bade  ferewell  to  his  na- 
tive land  for  the  mission  -field,  and  when, 
apdn  returned  to  England,  forced  bade 
fiioin  the  scene  of  his  missionary  labonrs, 
after  a  compsratirelj  short  staj,  by  affiic- 
lion,  he  stood  for  the  first  time  before  a 
crowded  aadience  in  Eseeter  JBfaU,  and 
in  clear,  shrill  tones,  uttered  an  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  TnillionB  df  idolsctors  who 
are  our  fellow  subjects  in  India,  urging 
their  claims  with  an  earnestness  and  a 
potency  that  prodoced  a  startling  effect 
eren  on  the  olBciails — ^the  senior  secre- 
tary (Dr.  Banting)  looking  and  listening 
in  complete  astonishment; — ^a  remem- 
branee  of  this,  und  b  conscioasness  that 
the  cUims  of  India  liare  not  yet  been 
met  in  the  way  that  they  ought  and 
■nn^  uf^iess  we  toe  •willing  to  see  that 
part  of  our  empire  destroyed,  would  have 
iodnced  ns  to  devote  more  attention,  if 
»e  had  time  and  space,  to  an  elucidation 
of  the  contents  of  this  volume ;  but  we 
most  contoot  oncsBlves  with  simply  -com- 
mendingit  to  such  of  .onr  leadeiB  as  hare 
Dot  yet  made  it  their  emrn,  adding  the 
testimony  of  a  friend,  now  in  Madras, 
from  mhom  we  raQBntly.j!«ceived  a  letter. 
He  an^  r — •**!  heard  it  sadd  by  two  gen- 
tieaen — one  in  ^e  slvil  sopvice,  and  the 
othera^aclor  in  the  Madras  8Emy—«on 
boaid  rih£  *  TmfialgaT,'  on  !niy  may^  out, 
that  *Mx.  Anfaar's  hook,  Jdisaion  to  My^ 
S9re,  was  the  heat  of  the  kind  that  .had 
boen  WQtteii,  and  gave  a  deeper  insight 
mm  Brahminism  than  jmy  other  book 
published.'    A  Tonng  (clergyman  of  oar 
company,  ^mng-Bsamtnionaiy,  having 
it,  knu}]^  leitt  it  to  me.    i  sooid  tit  .with 
mnchimmrart,  wasvanfiniiditplBaised,  and 
wnold  Bacommaad  it  to  'fineiy  tme  who 
feels  hitoaailed  in  the  spiriiiuil  wel&re 
of  the  poor  Hindoo.** 


APalptlBalimaleof  WellingtOQ.  iDelimred 
in  JBcfaam^Hill  Ohapel,  Qetober  04, 1B52. 
i^j  Jioha  G.  JIanly.  Xondoa:  Poctridge 
■adOake\.f« 

W«Iliactao  the  VfwaAsa,;  a  Modelfor  the  Bat- 
lie  of  Lift.  By  "Henfy  Batchelor,  Jliniater 
of  Petter  lAoa  .Ci»pfil.  l^^rtridge  and 
Oa^y.  ** 

Fxw  can  be  hisenslblo'to  the  real  great- 


ness exhibited  ia  ^e  character  of  W«l- 
ington ;  but  many  demur  to  the  attenpts 
which  have  been  made  to  glorify  the 
duke  and  apologise  for  war.  We  con- 
fess onrselves  of  the  number,  and  have 
really  wondered  how  individttals  h&ve 
vied  with  each  other,  both  /rom  the  pul- 
pit and  the  press,  to  stimulate  and  gra- 
tify a  morbid  taste  for  hero-wor&p. 
Not  content  with  this,  some  have  eveu 
attempted  to  pierce  iffist  veil  of  fntuiity, 
and  determine  what  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  unerring  judgment  of  Ham  whoat 
ways  are  past  tindring  oift. 

We  are  ^ad  to -find  that  Mr.  fCtnily  is 
not  among    the    number  of  iddlators. 
Without  rprying  into  his  tdonualie  ^bcle, 
or  roahing  ^tween  shim  find  has  Makac, 
we  iuive  here  «  fair  estiittftte  of  tbe  nasi 
as  A  wanior  and  ti  >stBtesmaB.     TSbit 
whole   may  ^be   ftumaMed  tip  an  these 
wmrds— *'  ThroBghont  ihas  Ikmg  ftnd  «ini- 
nent  careet,  be  wias  Always  governed  kij 
a  sense  of  doty,  and  >chjapnoteciafld  Iby 
integrity,  tBandooE,  .afod  pradenee.    lie 
used  words  not  ito  oosMseal,  hat  to  indi- 
cate ;    he  acted  -not  from  impnlse,  ha^ 
with  sound  and  deUherate  (^udgoient; 
and  he  never  enffercsd  a  desure  of  aggnui- 
diaement,  or  a  seose  of  personal  injury, 
to  betray  him  into  the  neglect  of  hiis 
country's  cause.*'    The  aoAhor  thpa  caUs 
attention  "to  the  eight  estimate  of  war  f 
and  we  «i!e.glad  thM,  in  making  thflt^S" 
timate,  he  does  ooiat  forget  that  he  is  a 
minister  of  the  Pfitnoe  of  £*eace.   IHeiuiB 
some  excellent  mmacks  on  *^  the  Pfoid- 
dence  of  God  as  illustrated  by  the  life 
and  character  of  WeUington,"  and  «on^ 
eludes  with  some  impressive  thongbts  on 
the  necessity  of  preparation  for  eternity. 
The  main  train  oft  bought  and  -the  order 
and  arrangement  of  "topics  in  Jlir.'Batehe- 
lor*8  discourse,  are  more  to  our  niind 
than  -any  that  -we  have  read-:  Hmt  Hhe 
execofion  is  not  equal  to  "the  coneeytion. 
The  author  has  fallen  into  mBnv<errors. 
His  title  is  a  misnomer.    WellingtoQj 
the  warrior,  is  not  held  up  -asamodcS. 
Only  one  characteristic  is  recommended 
as  worthy  of  imitation.    'He  minded  one 
thing— excelled  iin  that  wih'ich  Claimed 
his  undivided  'attention.    ThsRV'isfiftni 
a  great  'deal  of  twaddle  tittered  'Oboitt 
this  slicking  to  'on^   thing,  iboft    the 
most  'eminent'lmen  hftre  ^ways  hecA 
noted  for  doing  many  things. 

•In  the  estimate  of  his  character,  4t  is 
not  true  that  his  ^position  *in<the 'cabinet 
was  owing  to  the 'Uistrewhichheofataised 
i»  a  general.  (He  early  displayed  tm 
aptitude  for  >bnsine9S,  and  'had'a  maifly^ 
'Straightforward  spirit,  whitih  idised  *him 
above  all  intrigue  and  artifice. 

We  would  rectnnmend  the  author,  in 
tfae^nse  of  -words  and  the  ibmntion  of 
his.8t3tle.(&r  we  widentand'Jieis  jet  a 
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SCIENCE  AXD  LTTEEUTUAE. 


young  man),  to  be  less  anxious  about 
beinf;  emphatic  and  strikinfj^,  and  more 
solicitous  to  be  correct  and  chaste. 


Longfellow's  Poetical  Worlu.  A  New  Edi- 
tion. Complete  in  Oao  Volume.  London: 
Knight  and  Son. 

A  BBAUTiFCL  edition  of  the  poems  of 
one  of  the  best  of  the  few  poets  that 
America  has  yet  produced. 


The  Mayflower;  or,  Soenas  and  Sketches 
among  the  Desoendanta  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fatlien.  By  Mrs.  H.  Beecher  Stowe. 
Londun:  Knight  and  Son. 

A  8TATBMBNT  has  been  made,  that  Mrs. 
Stowe  deeply  regrets  the  republication 
of  these  tales  and  her  other  minor  works, 
and  would  willingly  have  foregone  any 
emolament  she  may  derive  from  the  puh- 
lieation  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  could 
she  have  prevented  the  issue  of  them. 
Whatever  disparity  there  may  be  between 
her  first  literary  efforts  and  the  peerless 
volume  which  has  recently  startled  Eng- 
land, there  is  nothing  in  them  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Here  is  displayed  artistic 
skill  of  no  mean  order,  genius  budding 
forth  and  promising  full  fruitage.  Her 
sketches  are  so  i^rftphic  that,  white 
perusing  them,  we  lose  all  idea  of  read- 
ing a  tale,  and  enjoy  as  a  reality  the 
scenes  described.  Such  productions  can- 
not be  altogether  eclipsed  even  by  the 
glory  that  excelleth  in  the  blaze  of  her 
full-orbed  litemty  wonder. 

Undo  Tom*8  Cabin;  or,  the  History  of 
u  Chrietian  Slave.  By  Harriet  Beeoher 
Stowe.  With  an  Introduetion  by  Blihn 
Borritt,  and  Sixteen  Illastrations,  designed 
by  AneUy,  and  engraved  by  Johnston. 
London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

Wb  rejoice  that  this  book  is  equally 
suited  for  the  million  as  for  nobility  and 
royalty,  and  that  it  has  found  its  way 
to  the  cottages  of  the  poor  as  well  as  to 
the  manisons  and  palaces  of  the  great. 
But  it  is  only  fitting  that  it  should  be 
presented  in  form  and  stylo,  as  to  letter 
press,  binding,  &e.,  adapted  to  the  tastes 
and  condition  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Here  we  have  a  volume  which, 
for  typography,  paper,  and  illustrations, 
as  a  whole,  is  superior  to  anything  we 
have  yet  seen, — a  perfect  gem'  in  appro- 
priate setting.  The  expense  of  getting 
up  mnst  have  been  considerable.  As 
a  handsome  library  volume,  or  for  a  pre- 
sent, we  have  much  pleasure  in  commend- 
ing it,  and  trust  the  enterprising  pub- 
lishers will  be  encouraged  by  a  large 
circulation. 


Uncle  Tom's  Companions,  a  Supplement  to 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ;  being  Startling  Incl- 
Jpnts  in  the  Lives  of  Celebrated  Fngitiva 


Slaves.      Second   Edition.     London :   J. 
Passmore  Edwards. 

ALTRonoH  tl^e  men  whoso  histories  are 
here  presented  may  have  been  compa- 
nions of  Uncle  Tom  in  slavery,  they 
have  not,  like  him,  fallen  victims  to  its 
life-destroying  cruelties.  They  yet  live, 
and  are  brought  into  court  at  the  right 
time,  as  credible  witnesses  to  sustain,  by 
their  evidence,  the  charges  which  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  brought,  in  her  philanthropic 
prosecution,  against  slavery. 

Whoever  imagines  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made,  in  a  clever  work  of  fiction, 
to  give  a  colouring  that  is  not  real  in  re- 
ference to  the  horrors  of  slavery,  should 
examine  living  witnesses  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Edwards.  Here  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Frederick  Dougtas, 
James  Pennington,  Josiah  Henson,  Wil- 
liam Wells  Brown,  and  others,  whose 
depositions  have  been  taken  down,  and 
go  to  prove  facts  which  ought  to  make 
every  American  blush  for  his  country, 
and  induce  every  Christian  to  pray  God 
to  bring  the  accursed  system  to  an  end. 
We  hope  the  book  will  have  an  exten- 
sive circulation.  In  future  issues  a  chap- 
ter of  contents  should  be  added.  It  would 
considerably  increase  its  value. 

The  Mission  and  Martyrdom  of  St  Peter: 
containing  the  Original  Texts  of  all  the 
Pasjsagcs  in  ancient  Writers  supposed  to 
imply  a  Journey  from  the  Baet,  with 
Translations  and  Iloman  Catholic  Com- 
ments ;  showing  that  there  is  not  the  least 
Sign  in  Antiquity  of  the  alleged  Fact,  nor 
even  of  there  having  been  a  Tradition  to 
that  Bffeet.  By  Thomas  Collins  Simon, 
Esq.    London:  Seelejs. 

SoxB  of  our  readers  may  remember  that 
in  our  early  articles  on  "Popish  Aggres- 
sion and  Protestant  Duty,"  we  attempted 
to  show  that  not  only  was  there  no  Scriptu- 
ral authority  for  the  pretended  supremacy 
of  Peter,  but  that  there  was  no  historical 
evidence  that  he  ever  visited  Borne,  or 
that  he  ever  laid  claim  to  or  exercised 
headship  over  the  Church,  and  conse- 
quently, that  he  never  gave  a  metropoli- 
tan power  and  authority  to  Bome.  Thus 
we  attempted  to  drive  the  Pope  from  his 
stronghold,  and  prove  him  an  usurper  of 
dominion,  which  was  only  upheld  by  im- 
pudent assumption  and  barefaced  fabe- 
hood. 

The  learned  author  of  the  book  he- 
fore  us  has  adopted  a  similar  line  of 
argument,  and,  in  proof,  has  given  "a  list 
of  all  the  writers,  and  of  all  Greek  and 
Latin  passages  that  have  ever  been  al- 
leged as  testimony  of  St.  Peter  having 
left  the  East,  chronologically  arranged. 
He  thus  brings  forth,  to  sustain  his 
charge,  a  host  of  witnesses,  to  whose 
authority  and  character  no  BoBUOUst 
can  object. 
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The  work  is  written  in  r  spirit  of  so- 
briety and  Christian  candour,  which  is 
of  tbe  highest  importance  in  ihe  condact 
of  fioch  investigations,  but  which,  unhap^ 
]ulj,  is  not  always  exhibited  by  those 
who  write  on  the  claims  of  the  Papacy. 
The  Tolnme  is  the  product  of  much  dili- 
gent research,  and  demands  attention. 
It  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Alexander 
BfCaul  and  Dr.  Gumming  (although  the 
latter  takes  exception  to  some  views  set 
forth  b^  the  author),  and  dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
Some  cnrious  and  ludicrous  legends  are 
giren;  and  the  story  of  Peter's  resi- 
dence and  martyrdom  at  Rome,  is  shown 
to  be  equally  fabulous  with  the  story  of 
**St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  or  the 
tale  about  ^  the  licamed  Dogs  and  the 
Flying  Chariot."  The  contents  are  de- 
scribed as  follows : — 

*^  Prefatory  Notices— In trodnction— List  of 
iil«g:ed  Testimonies.  I'art  I. — Ante-Niceoe 
Kecorda.  Fart  II.—Euaehius.  Part  III.— 
Poet-NieeDe  Beoorda.    Appendix.'' 

The  whole  comprises  310  pages  of  clear 
readable  matter,  which,  without  attempt- 
iag  to  controvert  the  unscripturnl  dogmas 
of  Popery,  completely  demolishes  all 
right  to  exercise  authority  over  Catho- 
lics, so  called,  by  the  Pope'  of  Rome,  and 
releases  the  English  and  Irish,  and  all 
others,  save  those  who  dwell  in  his  own 
territories,  from  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands or  subjection  to  his  dominion. 
We  trust  the  eyes  of  many  will  be  opened 
by  this  exposure  of  usurpation  and  fraud. 

A  Few  Thoughts  on  the  Latest  Legislation  of 
lh«  Wealeyan  Confercnee.  Addressed  to 
all  true  Wealeyans.  By  George  Boutheni. 
London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

Ma.  SouTHKiur'8  pamphlet  is  k  bold,  clear, 
nnaistakeable  utterance  against  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  the  Conference. 
It  ought  to  have  an  extensive  circulation. 
The  author  has  been  suspended  for  its 
pablieation. 


Taele  Tom's  Cabin  Hymns.  Selected  from 
Mrs.  H.  B.  8towe*H  work.  No.  1— "Oh, 
bad  I  the  winga  of  the  morning  I"  2 — 
••The  earth  ah^l  be  dissolved  like  snow." 
3— "When  I  can  read  my  title  elear." 
4—"  Oh,  where  ia  weeping  Mary  ?"— Duet. 
Tbe  masie  eompoeed  and  arranged  by  £d- 
^■rd  Clare.  London :  3,  Church-row, 
Islington. 

HowETBR  sanguine  the  author  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  may  have  been  as  to  the* 
Kcceii  of  her  work,  she  could  scarcely 
bavc  dreamt  that  such  a  host  of  friends 
wonld  have  been  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
rice  at  her  call.  Here  we  have  the  sweet 
and  soothing  sounds  of  music,  of  which 
t^c  great  dramatist  says,  "Music  hath 
jj«m»  to  soothe  the  savage  breast." 
w,  Clare  has  produced  some  simple  Md 


touching  melodies,  which,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  favourites  with  our  young  friends. 

The  Doctrine  of  Entire  Swnclilicotion  De- 
fended :  In  a  Letter  to  the  Newark  Presby- 
tery, New  Jersey,  America.  ByCharlea 
Fitch. 

llie  Covenant  Service.  Directions  to  Penitents 
and  Believers  for  Renewing  their  Covenant 
with  God.   W.  Symons,  Vauxhall,  London. 

The  first  of  these  pamphlets  is  a  reprint 
of  the  valuable  letter  recently  published 
in  this  niBgazine.  To  those  who  wish 
to  Im^V  it  to  keep  in  a  separate  form, 
or  who  would  like  to  distribute  it  among 
their  friends,  here  is  an  opportunity.  In 
the  purchase  of  the  second  a  penny  will 
be  well  spent.  May  its  perusal  make  the 
solemn  new  year's  service  a  more  serious 
and  deliberate  act  than  ever! 


MiM  Fitzroy  and  Charles.  A  Dialogue  for 
tho  Times,  designed  to  promote  n  regular 
and  profitable  attendance  on  Public  Wor- 
ship.   ByTheta.    Houlston  and  Stoneman. 

We  recommend  this  little  book  to  all 
having  itching  ears,  and  a  gadding  dis- 
position. If  a  perusal  of  it  eftects  the  cure 
of  these  evils,  a  penny  will  be  well  spent 
in  its  purchase. 


THOUGHTS  AT  EVENTIDE. 

*'  Blessed  are  thoM  lervants  whom  tbe  Lord 
when  He  cometh  shall  find  watehing."— Lvkb 
xli.  87. 

Thou  better  land, 

Thou  brighter  home, 
Lo !  here  I  stand — 
Deatli's  stream  at  hand — 
And   calmly   wait    till   Jesus  bids   me 
come  ! 
Good  Lord,  I  watch  for  thee. 

His  mighty  power. 

His  sovereign  love, 
When  dangers  lower, 
Are  my  strong  tower : 
My  treasure  and  my  heart  are  fixed 
above. 
Good  Lord,  I  watch  for  thee. 

"  Cast  all  thy  care 

On  me,"  he  said  ; 
*^  A  mansion  fair 
I  will  prepare. 
Where  thou  shalt  wear  a  crovm  upon 
thy  head." 
Good  Lord,  I  watch  for  thee. 

His  ways  are  kind : 

Sweet  every  word ! 
In  him  I  find 
All  charms  combined — 
Hark  1 — Twas  my  gracious    Master's 
voice  I  heard — 
Good  Lord,  I  come  to  thee ! 

Clsmekt. 
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gap  ■■■>■■  tff  optnlQiv  muiuJ  that  tlvt  kiUtud«  thus  ftIl««Nd  to  ow  ettatoMd  iMwuwdiiti  «HL  -^ 
productive  only  of  the  best  rMull*.  Tbit  pemiMlon,  howweKr  iavolvos  no  irnnrntimity  oa  owr  put 
for  lira  MMlmontt  cnrMNd,  althoofh  w*  iaiend  n»  maintain  and  eiereU«  tlia  privilege  of  our  podtfon 
wtfeli  plteii  fa  o«r  ftaodt  Ao  dUcfetioa  of  adopting  or  rfjeetfnr  th«  Irtton  of  our  contrtboton.] 

OMODTAL  CdtREgPONDEllCE  OF 
THE  LATE  MB.  W.  DAWSON. 


Bsix  BiiorirKR,— A  kind  friend  bad 
fhiced  hr  my  bands  a  n  amber  of  OHginal 
i0tten  of  the  kte  excellent  Wm .  Dawson, 
of  BanrtMw,  near  Leeds,  with  permission 
to  tnniferfbe  soch  portions  of  them  as 
nttf  be  gBRemny  hiteresciiig  for  the 
Local PnxAOBKM' Mao Aziirs.  Hiejare 
prised  above  fine  cold  by  the  owner,  and 
I  doubt  not  bat  tSejr  ww  be  acceptable 
to  yonr  readers. 

I  am  respectfhify  jronfis,     X  P. 


r,  Yeb.  Ufb,  1838. 

1}MAn  Am  HoirotmBD  8in,->M.  — 's 
loiter  feS  faito  my  bands  on  Tuesday 
ew^tnn^.  I  glane«d  it  rapidly  over,  and 
1 0OOB  pei«0i?ed  that  itar  conlenta  were 
TtMMWmf^\  and  espeekOIy  is  ihk  partt- 
etdar,  tkcUyou^  Sir,  was  stUl  a  pn^kmtr 
for  etemityy  and  that  your  gracious  and 
Divine  Father  continued  to  spare  yonr 
life,  in  order  that  yon  might  have  a/air 
opporhadtif  to  filnnge  into  the  "Fountain 
opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness,"  and 
iraab  yonr  n^e§  and  make  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  I  know  yon 
would  wish  to  be  a  guest  at  the  mar- 
riage supper  of  the  £amb.  I  am  sure 
yon  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  going  in  and 
out  with  the  people  of  God  on  earth, 
and  be  exctnded  from  their  company  in 
eternity.  Yonr  soul  revolts  at  the  thought 
of  entertaining  the  ministen  of  Christ 
nnder  ^onr  roof,  and  not  being  an  inha- 
bitant in  the  same  house  with  them  when 
"  time  shall  be  no  more."  Will  you  not, 
my  dear  Sir»  take  advantage  of  your 
knowledge  of  the  shifrdnefs  of  tin,  and 
abMdoB  it  with  all  yonr  heart?  Will 
Ton  not  take  advantage  of  your  know- 
ledge of  the  ranit^  of  the  world,  and  bid 
adieu  to  its  tantafiaing  shadows?  Will 
vou  not  take  the  advantage  of  your 
knowledge  of  an  alUsufficient  Saviour, 
and  freely  and  fully  accept  of  salvation 
through  *him,  and  delightfully  surrender 
your  whole  soul  and  body  to  be  *'  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God, 
idiich  is  your  reasonable  service?" 

My  heart  rejoices  at  the  pleasing 
answer  which  mtltude  and  love  dictate, 
when  they  rephr  to  their  Own  interroga- 
tories in  the  Amrmative ;  and  I  hope  the 
nply  is  the  eeho  of  your  willing  66ul, 
which  constantly  pretedts  iuelf  before 
the  Lord,  and  ciiei— 


''Take  my  body,. spisit,  soul ; 
Only  thou  poasesa  the  whoW 

Ton  ave  anxioae  to  hear  the  partiCB- 
lara  reUrtive  to  my  mother's  afflktion. 
These  particulars  I  will  readily  gjnre. 
Her  medical  attendant  assures  her  ikat 
he  may  re/wee,  but  cannot  rcMoce  her  di». 
order;  and  for  many  weeks  back;ihehaa 
bad  no  medieine  from  him.  She  is  very 
short  of  breath,  paniodarly  In  a  monui^ 
which  rather  improves  in  the  day.  She 
has  frequently  a  pain  in  her  side^  wfas^ 
has  such  an  eflect  upon  her  that  she  can 
only  lie  upon  one  side.  Her  coqgh  ia  at 
times  troublesome,  and  canses  her  to 
have  broken  rest  at  nights.  Sbe  asea 
nothing  but  aimple  remedies.  «  •  *  * 
As  it  regarda  her  temly  I  trost  she  haa 
her  eyes  open,  and  sbe  beholde  the 
i^proaeh  of  eternity.  Sbe  is  anxioas  to 
be  ready  foe  the  coming  of  the  Bride- 
gkoon»,  and  renounces  eveiy  plea  but  this, 

<' Jesus  bath  lived,  hath  died  forme." 

I  trust  the  Lord  will  put  a  new  song  into 
her  mouth,  even  of  praise  and  thanka- 
giving  to  her  God. 

I  am  sure  that  y<mr  friendly  attention 
to  me  whilst  under  your  eye,  deserves  a 
conspicutms  return  of  affection  and  atten- 
tion on  my  partf  which  I  would  render 
again  in  yearning  affection,  earnest 
prayer  for  and  anxious  attention  to  your 
eternal  interests.  And  though  I  feel  a 
liiik  of  my  obligations,  and  the  dntiea 
connected  with  those  obligations,  yet 
boasting  is  excluded;  and  were  my 
feelings  ten  times  more  exquisite,  I  could 
only  say,  '*  I  am  an  unprofitable  aerrant* 
I  have  done  that  which  it  was  my  duty 
to  do." 

One  thing  in  the  dealings  of  God  vrith 
yon  which  I  admire  and  adore,  is  his 
kindness  and  love  towards  you  In  letting 
your  descent  into  eternity  be  so  graducd 
and  so  visible.  The  candle  of  ufe  has 
burnt  long,  and  now  when  sinking  into 
its  socket,  it  is  not  puffed  out  in  a 
moment  by  a  sudden  blast  of  afiliction, 
.but  graduaHv,  yet  untiUv  at  times,  bums 
dimmer,  and  dimmer,  though  for  some 
moments  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  it 
sometimes  burst  out  with  a  brighter 
blaze,  and  shows  the  vital  princijHe  is 
not  yet  exhausted:  yet  the  bJeze  ex- 
tracts it,  and  leeves  so  much  le$$  for 
the  next  effort;  and  in  a  little  time  die 
oil  ivIU  be  spent,  and  teitve  noticing  but 
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tbe  lifeless  BHufT  of  a  pntrifying  bodj, 
which  mast  be  covered  in  the  bosom  of 
its  mother  earth,  and  sleep  there  until 
(he  moniDg  of  the  resurrection,  when 
all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  the 
roice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  shall  come 
forth;  the/ that  hare  done  good  to  the 
resorrecttoa  of  life,  &c* 

But  my  paper  reminds  me  that  I  must 
he  drawiog  to  a  conchision,  and  aa  wc 
can  soon  Aope  fbr  what  we  anxiously 
rifiirti  I  indulge  tha  pleasing  hope  that 
rott  watch  the  motion  of  life,  and  the 
Fensible  approach  of  death,  more  atten- 
tireir  and  more  anxiously  than  ever  the 
most  interested  purchaser  watched  the 
irutiog  of  a  flaming  candle,  when  a  sale 
wa«  dependent  upon  it,  in  which  the 
nfety  and  comfort  of  himself,  an  in- 
vkloable  partner,  and  a  numerous  family 
were  iBfolved  ;  and  the  view  rouses 
every  power  of  your  body  and  soul,  to 
"fire  all  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
and  election  sure^  bo  that  an  entrance 
may  be  ministered  unto  you  abundantly 
into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
lA)Td§nd.  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  And 
there  may  you  meet  your  partner,  your 
children,  and  your  children's  children, 
and  spend  each  an  eternity  of  growing 
happiness  in  tbe  presence  of  Ood  and  the 
Lamb.— I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

W.  Dawson. 


FIFTEEN  MEAIBERS  EMGRATED. 

Donesster,  Dee.  80, 1852. 

Mr  DEAB  S^^ — ^In  reading  over  the 
report  of  the  last  aggregate  meeting  in 
the  magaaine,  I  observed  that  fifteen 
local  preachers,  members  of  the  Mutual- 
Aid  Assodatlon,  had  emigrated. 

Fifteen  missionaries  have  gone  away 
without  being  noticed,  except  as  having 
withdrawn  from  membership!  Had  seve- 
ral hundred  pounds  been  given  to  each 
man  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
preach  the  gospel,  we  should  have  heard 
•omething  about  them.  Yet  what  noise 
and  itir  we  have  about  an  unpaid  ministry 
being  seriptnral! 

And  has  hard  and  adverse  fortune 
<inven  fifteen  of  our  brethren  to  seek 
hresdfbr  themselves  and  their  families 
in  distant  and  foreign  lands?  Were 
they  bf  prayer  commended  to  the  care 
of  the  great  Head  of  th6  church?  Had 
they  any  books  to  take  with  them,  or  did 
poverty  cause  them  to  sell  the  few  they 
^<m1  to  help  to  pay  their  passage?    Do 


the  local  committees  know  where  they 
have  gone?  Have  they  corresponded 
with  the  general  committee  about  them, 
further  than  to  say  withdrawn  because 
they  have  emigrated?  Is  this  all?  Cold 
must  have  been  the  heart  that  ha.s  passed 
over  the  subject  without  further  notice. 
Oh,  what  a  torpor,  at  the  ruomeot  of 
writing,  rested  on  the  secretary's  mind! 

Has  an  effort  been  made  ?  I)id  we  re- 
ceive a  notice  of  them  in  the  magazine 
as  tliey  went  away,  one  by  one,  or  per- 
Impsafew  together,  in  order  to  strengthen 
each  other's  hands  ?  Does  the  committee 
know  where  they  are?  Is  a  correspond- 
ence kept  up  with  them?  How  many 
magazines  have  they  taken  with  them  ? 

When  I  read  that  fifteen  had  emigrated 
I  felt  a  strange  sensation  come  over  me, 
as  if  they  had  heaved  back  a  sigh  and  It 
had  fallen  on  my  ear.  I  felt  a  desire  to 
write  to  you  immediately;  I  restrained 
myself  in  the  hope  that  the.  matter  had 
not  been  so  unnoticed  as  I  supposed.  I 
thought  of  the  efforts  of  our  Connexion 
to  raise  money  for  the  missionaries,  the 
expense  of  the  mission  house  in  London, 
and  the  expenses  of  its  management; 
the  sacrifices  which  were  being  made  by 
the  people  to  meet  its  urgent  claims,  the 
fire  and  enthusiasm  which  have  seized 
many,  and  caused  them  to  increase  their 
snbscrlptions ;  and  we  have  let  go — un- 
observed, unnoticed,  unrecognised,  in  the 
persons  of  our  fifteen  beloved  fellow- 
labourers — the  simplest  and  purest  ele- 
ment for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel. 
Our  brother-ambassadors  for  Christ  have 
departed,  and  we  have  not  commended 
them  to  the  grace  of  God ;  we  have  done 
nothing  to  strengthen  their  hands,  to 
confirm  them  in  the  faith ;  we  have 
given  them  no  message,  and  have  sent 
after  them  no  prayers.  Is  it  so  ?  What 
are  we  doing! 

If  my  feehngs  have  caused  me  to  ex- 
press myself  too  warmly,  1  shall  be  for- 
given, because  my  sympathy  for  every 
member  of  the  Mutual- Aid  Association 
runs  deep,  especially  towards  those  who 
are  obliged  to  leave  their  brethren — 
their  associations — their  relations — their 
country,  and  seek  a  maintenance  in  a 
distant  land.  There  they  Will  unfurl  the 
banner  of  the  cross.  The  Lord  be  with 
them!    Yours  afiectionately,       J.  M. 

[All  these  questions  of  our  brother 
are  deeply  important,  and  wc  hope  the 
matter  will  not  be  permitted  to  rest 
here.    We  shall  Certainly  return  to  it.] 


THE  HARVEST  IS  COMING.— Gal.  vi.  7,  8. 

WHAt  now  thou  sowest,  that  thy  blade  shall  reap 

In  Iftnds  'A^ath  other  skies,  in  joy  or  66rrow ; 

If  fifath  afid  16Ye,--^fk6  foe  Aball  miike  thee  weep ; 

If  shi, — thy  night  of  woe  shAIl  have  n'>  morrow.— Cieme:«t. 
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Cemptrantt 


TEETOTAL  TESTIMONY  OF  BRO- 
THER JOHN  UNWIN,  OF  SHEF- 
FIELD. 

Dbjlr  Sir, — I  take  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  handing  you  my  teetotal  testi- 
mony. The  present  state  of  society 
seems  to  call  for  some  lessons  on  this 
important  sabject. 

On  a  certain  Sabbath,  in  March,  in 
the  year  1835,  it  was  my  privilege  to  go 
with  a  number  of  local  preachers  and 
others  to  hold  a  day  of  special  services 
at  Thuq^land,  Wortley,  and  Howbrook, 
situated  from  eight  to  ten  miles  from 
Sheffield,  in  the  Sheffield  West  Circuit. 
In  the  love-feast  held  in  the  afternoon 
at  Thurgoland,    nearly  a   dozen   local 
preachers  and  leaders  were  present,  most 
of  them  professing,  like  myself,  to  live  in 
the  enjoyment  of  purity  of  heart.    At 
the  close  of  the  day  the  brethren  met  at 
Wortley — ^part  of  them  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Whamcliffe's   gardener   (a  local 
preacher),  and  the   remainder  at  an- 
other friend's  house.    Tobacco  and  malt 
Uquors  were  plentifully  provided,   and 
most  of  us  partook  of  the  hospitality 
offered,  myself  amongst  the  rest,  as  it 
was  suggested  we  had  eight  miles  to  go 
exposed   to    the  weather,  and  a  little 
drink  would  do  us  good.    On  my  arrival 
at  home  I  felt  cold  and  chill,  of  which  I 
complained.  My  good  wife,  very  anxious 
to  meet  my  case,  suggested  something 
warm:  a  little  brandy  was  named,  the 
bottle  produced,  sugar  and   hot  water 
added,  and  a  very  nice  glass  of  brandy 
and  water  I  had,' and  immediately /e/f 
it  did  me  good.    A  powerful  suggestion 
was  instantly  presented  to  my  mind : 
'*  The  one  you  have  had  has  done  you 

f[ood^— now  take  another."  With  some 
ittle  reasoning  on  the  subject,  I  said, 
Nay — resisted  the  temptation,  and  thus 
narrowly  escaped. 

The  day  following  the  above  circum- 
stances, a  message  came  to  me  from  Mr. 
M*Lean,  informing  me  a  tea-meeting 
would  be  held  in  the  school-room  con- 
nected with  Brunswick  chapel,  after 
which  a  temperance  lecture  would  be 
delivered  by  a  Mr.  Benjamin  Pollard;  in 
answer  to  whicli  I  replied,  that  I  did 
not  think  I  should  go,  as  it  did  not  con- 
cern me.  As  a  reason,  I  stated  that 
I  had  been  converted  more  than  twelve 
months,  and  the  grace  of  God  bad  kept 
me  without  being  intoxicated.  I  had 
all  that  time  taken  strong  drinks  in 
moder^ion^  and  the  day  befo^  was  fresh 


in  my  mind.  I  had  been  amongst  the 
ale  and  porter,  and  finished  the  night 
witii  brandv,  and  had  resisted  all  tempta- 
tions to  drunkenness;  so  that  I  was 
fully  confirmed  in  my  notion  that,  if  the 
grace  of  God  could  not  keep  me,  nothing 
else  should.  During  the  day  the  raes- 
8age  was  repeated,  and  more  stronp^iy 
urged  than  before.  I  must  attend  the 
meeting.  I  therefore  went,  all  the  way 
resolving  that  nothing  should  indnce  me 
to  become  so  foolish  as  to  commit  my- 
self to  the  principle  and  practice  of  total 
abstinence.  I  thought  it  a  degradation 
to  my  manhood,  and  an  insult  to  the 
grace  of  God. 

With  these  prejudices  I  entered  the 
meeting.  After  tea,  Mr.  Pollard  com- 
menced his  lecture.  He  said,  for  some 
years  he  had  been  speaking  against 
spirituous  liquors  only;  but  on  this  occn- 
sion  he  should  denounce  other  drinks. 
It  was  his  conviction  that  far  more 
drunkenness  resulted  from  taking  wine, 
ale,  and  porter  than  fh>m  spirits.  During 
his  discourse,  my  attention  was  directed 
to  a  certain  character  described  some- 
what as  follows: — '^Suppose  a  person  in 
the  habit  of  moderate  drinking  should 
take  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water ;  it  will 
stir  up  in  him  every  corrupt  principle  of 
his  nature,  and  it  is  next  to  a  miracle  if 
be  does  not  fall  into  temptation  and  sin 
of  some  kind  or  other."  Conviction  im- 
mediately fastened  upon  my  mind:  the 
occurrences  of  the  past  Sabbath,  with 
the  glass  of  brandy  at  night,  were  freah 
in  my  recollection ;  and  the  thought  oc- 
curred, "  What  a  mercy  it  was  you  were 
able  to  say  in  the  love-feast  the  day  be- 
fore, that  you  were  living  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  clean  heart,  being  purified  by 
faith :  otherwise  you  might  have  yielded 
to  the  temptation,  and  taken  another 
glass  or  two ;  and  then  have  made  ship- 
wreck of  faith  and  a  good  conscience." 

I  saw  at  once  the  risk  I  was  running 
in  taking  intoxicating  drinks,  and  I  re- 
solved Sie  adventure  of  the  previous 
Sunday  should  be  the  last  ofitnce.  I 
asked  for  a  pledge,  signed  it  immediately, 
and  made  a  speech.  During  the  evening 
a  goodly  number  signed  the  pledge, 
amongst  whom  were  Messrs.  G.  J3. 
McDonald,  S.  D.  Waddy,  P.  C.  Horton, 
John  M*Lean,  and  others,  some  signing 
for  a  month,  and  others  for  an  indefinite 
period.  One  man,  a  member  of  society, 
who  had  been  a  great  drunkard,  chal- 
lenged  his  leader,  and  offered  to  sign  the 
pledge  if  he  would,    The  leader  hcsf- 
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tated  1  short  time,  and  then  asked  me 
what  I  thonght  about  it  I  urged  htm 
b/iH  means,  for  his  own  and  his  bro- 
ther's sake,  to  lead  him  in  the  good  and 
right  waj  by  signing  the  pledge;  bat  he 
refused.'  That  member  aiterwards,  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  was  found  at  a 
boose  of  ill  fame,  and  from  that  time 
becsme  a  most  abandoned  character. 

From  the  meeting  I  hastened  home, 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  my  wife  pre- 
sented herself.  I  said,  **My  dear,  just 
reach  me  that  brandy  bottle  I  used  last 
night."  She  handed  it  to  me ;  I  took  it 
by  the  neck,  and,  with  tremendous  force, 
liorled  it  up  into  the  air:  it  came  down 
wth  a  crash,  and  the  enemy  was  de- 
stroyed. The  pledge  I  had  signed  was 
the  long  one — '*  neither  to  give  nor  to 
take  any  intoxicating  drinks,  except  as 
medicine  and  at  religious  ordinances,  bnt 
to  disconntenance  as  much  as  in  roe  lay 
sll  the  causes  and  pracUces  of  iotempe- 
nnce."  As  I  walked  home  I  had  reasoned 
thns:^!  am  frequently  subject  to  a  bili- 
ous sick  headache,  and,  lest  I  should 
pat  forth  my  hand  and  touch  the  ac- 
cursed thingj  calling  it  medicine,  I  will 
Dtteriy  destroy  it;  and  no  drink  that  can 
intoxicate  shall  be  found  in  my  honse." 

From  that  day  to  this  I  have  not  at  all 
harboured  the  monster.  I  have  five 
children,  the  two  eldest  in  their  teens, 
Slid  none  of  them  know  the  baneful 
effects  of  intoxicating  drinks.  All  have 
signed  the  pledge,  and  they  intend  to 
keep  it  too. 

liie  advantages  I  have  derived  from 
total  abstinence,  physically,  temporallv, 
mentally,  and  spiritually,  cannot  easily 
be  reckoned.    Health  retained,  money 
sared,  mind  improved,  soul  preserved, 
are  only  parta  of  the  blessed  results. 
Without  intoxicating  drinks  I  haye  been 
enabled  to  perform  more  physical  and 
mental  labour  than  most  of  my  brethren. 
For  more  than  seven  years  together  I 
hare  conducted  meetings  three  mornings 
a  week,  at  five  o'clock,  commencing  and 
closing  with  prayer,  and  reading  three- 
<)uarters  of  an  hoar;  after  which,  for 
vears,  I  attended  the  six  o'clock  morn- 
ing prayer  meetings,  and  met  from  four 
to  six  classes  weekly,  containing  more 
than  100  members.    The  lowest  num- 
ber of  meetings  I  attended  each  week 
was  15,  often  exceeding  20.    All  this 
was  in  addition  to  attending  to  business 
fnm  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  preaching 
twice  and  sometimes  thrice  on  a  Sabbath, 
returning,  after  long   prayer  meetings, 
six,  eight,  or  ten  miles  in  the  evening, 
all  weathers,  and  finding  no  need  of  any 
cttmalant  besides  the  love  of  Christ,  with 
aKttle  oatmeal  and  water,  when  it  could 
be  got;  no  tobaoco  or  strong  drink  to 


pollute  the  breath  and  disarrange  the 
stomach,  as  I  have  seen  it  to  be  tne  case 
in  some  instances. 

On  one  occasion  the  Lord  poured  out 
his  Spirit,  a  number  of  sinners  were 
awakened,  and  the  communion  place 
was  surrounded  with  penitents  crying  for 
mercy.  Amongst  the  number  a  lady 
presented  herself  for  instruction  and 
prayer;  a  good  brother  went  and  knelt 
before  her,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
both  drink  and  tobacco.  He  had  had  a 
little  of  both,  and  no  sooner  began 
speaking  to  her  than  the  results  showed 
me  the  necessity  of  a  man  keeping  him- 
self pure,  if  he  intended  to  be  useful. 
His  polluted  breath,  difiiising  itself  in 
the  face  of  the  lady,  caused  her  to  put 
up  her  hand  and  turn  aside  her  head,  to 
avoid  the  stench  emitted  from  the  man's 
mouth.  I  saw  the  difilculty  in  which 
they  were  both  placed:  the  woman  could 
hear  no  words  at  his  mouth  wherebv 
she  might  be  saved,  the  brother  was  not 
able,  under  such  circumstances,  to  render 
her  any  benefit.  I  gently  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  called  his  attention  to 
a  man  at  a  little  distance  who  might 
want  his  assistance,  and  pointed  the 
lady  out  to  a  female  leader,  who  soon 
succeeded  in  imparting  the  instruction 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  her  soul. 
The  good  brother  had  lost  his  power  of 
usefulness  in  that  instance,  and  if  only 
delicate  females  had  required  to  be 
spoken  to  that  night,  he  might  as  well 
have  been  at  home  for  any  help  he  could 
render  under  the  circumstances. 

I  have  found  that  drinkingand  smoking 
have  been  to  many  good  men  weights,  if 
not  sins,  and,  in  numbers  of  instances, 
have  tended  to  impede  their  usefulness, 
even  when  they  have  failed  to  destroy 
their  souls .  I  knew  a  leader  who  was  an 
habitual  smoker:  he  heard  a  sermon  in 
which  the  preacher  shewed  that  taking 
tobacco  was  a  weight  and  a  snare:  this 
statement  caused  the  man  to  think  of  his 
practices.  If  the  preacher  had  called  it 
a  sin  he  would  have  paid  no  attention  to 
it.  But  on  reflecting  upon  his  own 
experience,  he  called  to  mind  the  frequent 
conflicts  he  had  had  in  his  closet  on  that 
subject.  One  day  he  came  out  of  his 
closet,  and  said  to  his  wife,  **  The  devil 
won't  let  me  alone,  while  at  prayer, 
about  my  pipe."  She  replied,  "Pray 
hold  your  noise  about  your  pipe;  I 
don't  think  the  devil  has  aught  to  do 
with  it:  take  no  notice  of  him."  This 
good  man  said  to  me  he  had  discovered 
that,  instead  of  the  trouble  he  had 
been  passing  through  in  his  closet  being 
produced  by  the  devil,  he  found  it  was 
the  Spirit  of  God  convincing  him  of  the 
waste  of  time  and  money  he  was  expend- 
ing over  his  pipe,  i^'hich  was  producing 
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A  tenons  ixgnry  to  both  body  and  soul ; 
he  resolved  from  that  moment  to  give  it 
up,  and  has  had  sweet  peace  ever  since, 
wnile  no  disturbance  now  reaches  his 
closet  on  that  subject. 

I  could  go  on,  and  mention  the  names 
of  acquaintances  whom  I  have  known 
during  the  last  seventeen  years  of  my 
teetotal  career,  who  have  been  enslayed, 
ensnared,  crippled,  damaged,  slain,  and 
utterly  destroyed,  bv  those  accursed 
drinks.  0  what  broken  pledges— what 
beginnings  in  the  Spirit  and  endings  in 
the  flesh  have  I  witnessed  I  To  the 
grace  of  God,  and  total  abstinence  from 
these  two  filthy  habits,  I  attribute  my 
salvation. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

John  Unwik. 

Bookingham  Works,  Bheffisld, 
Decambsr  17,  ISdi, 

THOUGHTS  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

"  Wine  mocketb,  strong  drink  rageth."— 
PROV.  XI.  1.    Conque4t*t  rendering. 

It  was  midnight.  I  lay  restless  upon 
my  bed,  and  could  not  sleep.  Turning 
my  thoughts  to  the  great  channel  of 
scripture  truth,  I  fell  in  with  the  short, 
but  weighty,  hammer-like  sentences 
quoted  above.  I  then  began  to  think 
over  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  past 
day  that  brought  to  my  mind  fresh  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  these  venerable 
axioms,  written  twenty-eight  centuries 
ago. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  heard  the  bell 
tolling — who  was  dead? 

Some  years — not  many — have  passed 
I  away  since  I  heard  great  rejoicing  in  a 
house  near  to  my  own  home.  The 
eldest  son  had  "  come  of  age" ;  numer- 
ous relatives  and  friends  were  invited  to 
the  feast ;  music  and  dancing,  noise  and 
fun  were  kept  up  during  the  night ;  and 
the  young  man,  full  of  health  and  vigour, 
received  the  congratulations  of  his  friends, 
and  exulted  in  a  fair  prospect  of  ease 
and  cojpafort  as  to  his  future  temporal 
welfare. 

Six  days  ago  I  met  him;  and  the 
change  that  had  passed  on  him  abso- 
lutely appalled  me.  His  flesh  was  bloated 
and  flabby;  his  eyes  listless  and  mean- 
ingless; the  expression  of  his  face — if, 
indeed,  it  could  be  said  to  have  any — 
was  brutish;  his  limbs  moved  like  those 
of  an  old  man ;  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance was  miserable  in  the  extreme.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  returned 
home  and  retired  for  the  night.  Delirium 
soon  overpowered  him:  reason  fled,  and 
returned  no  more.  For  four  days  he 
lingered,  and  thea  his  polluted  soul  fled 
awAy.  Where?  Without  holiness  no 
man  can  see  the  Lord.      Wint  mocked 


him  ;  Ur^ng  dhmb  rumed  km*  fie  4iid 
not  live  out  half  his  days.  The  bell  X 
heard  this  morning  announced  hU 
death. 

About  noon  it  rained  hard ;  and  ih% 
physician  hurried  along  the  street  in  his 
chaise,  well  covered  with  a  laige  umbiellJi 
of  curious  workmanship.  That  umbreiiii 
was  made  by  a  man  whose  great  skill 
as  a  workman  caused  him  to  be  sought 
after  by  most  of  the  trade  in  London. 
He  might  have  lived  in  ease,  comfort, 
and  respectability,  and,  if  he  chose,  hATe 
grown  rich,  but  so  suceessfully  did  the 
** mocker"  deceive  him,  that  he  waa 
invariably  drunk  a  great  portion  of  the 
week.  As  a  matter  of  course^  he  soon 
mined  his  health,  lost  his  charaoter, 
blotted  out  the  desirable  picture  of  peace 
and  plenty  that  lay  before  him,  and 
ultimately  lost  the  skill  for  which  he  wma 
once  so  famous.  Pity  he  did  not  try  his 
hand  at  the  pledge,  and  see  whether  he 
could  not  make  such  an  umbrella  out  of 
it  as  would  keep  off  the  raging  waters  of 
strong  drink! 

In  the  afternoon  I  spent  a  few  minutes 
with  a  warm  friend  of  the  temperance 
cause — one  of  a  family  of  exeeedin^y 
temperate  brothers  and  sisters,  who  enjoy 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  are 
privileged  to  know  them .  Notwithstand- 
ing their  excellent  habits,  however, 
nearly  all  the  members  of  this  family  are 
sickly,  imperfect  in  growth,  and  always 
labouring  under  great  weakness  of  con- 
stitution. 

Not  a  few  loven  of  wine  have  pointed 
to  them  as  an  illustration  of  what  they 
call  the  ill  effects  of  total  abstinence; 
but  is  there  no  genuine  reason  for  their 
lack  of  health  and  strength  ?  There  is 
one  fearful  to  mention.  The  lovers  ^f 
etrang  drink  impart  disease  to  their  ehUdrth* 
Both  the  father  and  the  mother  of  this 
family  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of 
their  friends  and  neighbours,  but  they 
drank  in  secret  and  died  early,  leaving 
their  children  a  bitter  inhefitaooe  of 
sorrow  and  trial. 

Did  Solomon  speak  a  hard  saving? 
Has  the  wine  cup  become  less  pemieioos 
in  our  own  day?  Have  strong  drinks 
become  harmless,  or  less  likely  to  de- 
ceive? Let  the  unspeakable  miseries 
produced  by  the  drinking  customs  of 
society  give  the  painful,  but  truthful 
answer. 

These  whom  I  hate  mentioned  weare 
"  respectable  people  ";  that  is,  they  were 
better  educated  than  people  in  eommoa, 
and  their  droumstances  were  easy.  Thev 
could  not  plead  ignorance;  and  bad, 
moreover,  better  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement  than  the  many  themitftds 
of  our  countrymen  who  sfemigl^  tfartvi^ 
life  with  veiy  little  knowledge  in  tfaAr 
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heads,  and  rery  Kttle  time  npon  their 
bands. 

"  Lo0k  not  thM  apoa  flks  wJm  when  it  tparkletb, 
WkcB  tt  stveth  iu  colour  in  Um  cup.  when  U 

foeth  down  imoothty : 
Pter  ftt  last  IC  MtPtfe  Ilk*  m  tarpant, 
Aad  Utafctk  Ilka  wt  ad4ar." 

Clehbmt. 

ANECDOTE. 

Old  Parson  B ,  who  presided  orer 

a  little  flock  in  one  of  the  back  towns  of 

the  State  of  M ,  was,  without  any 

exception,  the  most  eccentric  divine  we 
ever  knew.  An  instance  we  will  relate: 
—Among  his  church  members  was  one 
who  inrariablj  made  a  practice  of  leav- 
ing the  church  ere  the  parson  was  two 
thrds  throug^h  his  sermon.  This  was 
practised  so  long,  that  after  a  while  it 
Deeaail  a  matter  of  course,  and  no  one, 
save  the  divine,  seemed  to  take  notice  of 
it.  And  he  at  length  notified  Brother 
P.  that  such  a  thing  must,  he  felt  aa- 
sured,  be  needless;  buUP.  said  that  at 


that  hour  his  family  needed  his  sendees 
at  home,  and  he  must  do  it.  Neverthe- 
less, on  lea\Hng  church  he  always  took 
a  roundabout  course,  which,  by  some 
mysterious  means,  always  brought  him 
in  close  proximity  with  the  village  tavern, 
which  be  would  enter,  and  ''thereby 
hangs  a  tale."  Parson  B.  ascertained 
somehow  that  P.'s  object  in  leaving  church 
was  to  obtain  a  ''  dram,"  and  he  deter- 
mined to  stop  his  leaving  and  disturbing 
the  congregation  in  future,  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible.  The  next  Sabbath,  brother 
P.  left  his  seat  at  the  usual  time,  and 
started  for  the  door,  when  Parson  B.  ex- 
.  claimed:— "Brother  P.!"  P.,  on  being 
thus  addressed,  stopped  short,  and  gazed 
towards  the  pulpit.  "  Brother  P.,'*^ con- 
tinued the  parson,  **  there  is  no  need  of 
your  leaving  the  church  at  this  time;  as 
I  passed  the  tavern  this  morning,  I  made 
arrangements  with  the  landlord  to  keep 
your  toddv  hot  till  church  was  out.  * 
The  surprise  and  mortification  of  the 
brother  can  hardly  be  imagined. 


Sdntttd-Jiir  J'Ssatiation  ^tpflder. 


IXTESSSTIKU    TEA  AND  PUBLIC  MESTING 
AT   LODTn. 

Wk  Uat  month  referred  to  the  excel- 
lent meeting  at  Louth,  and,  by  the  kind* 
ness  of  an  esteemed  friend,  are  now  able 
to  present  a  report  of  the  proceedings. 

The  tea- meeting,  held  in  the  Mansion- 
house,  waa  well  attended;  the  meeting 
in  the  evening  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Topham,  sen.,  an  old  and  highly  re- 
spected loeal  preacher  and  class-leader. 
He  was  supported  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  and 
Boger  Shaipley,  Mr.  Johnson  (late  of 
HorncastleX  <^^  ^  large  body  of  local 
preachers. 

After  singing  and  prayer,  the  chairman 
said: — '*I  would  have  preferred  any  ob- 
score  comer  rather  than  this  prominent 
poution:  the  friends  took  advantage  of 
my  absence  from  home,  and,  quite  un- 
known to  me,  planned  my  presence  here. 
I  have  often  before  been  called  upon  to 

rrform  duties  and  take  up  crosses,  and 
will  do  the  same  now.  It  wiU  not 
be  necessazy  for  me  to  say  much,  espe- 
cially as  I  am  surrounded  by  a  consider- 
able number  whom  you  are  anitious  to 
hear.  A  few  years  ^o  a  society  was  set 
on  foot,  designated,  *  The  Wesley  an  Local 
IVeachers'  Mutual- Aid  Association.'  Its 
aim  was  to  afford  aid  to  a  laborious  class 
of  aien.  Nothing  had  been  done  for  one 
hmdradyearsl  Shall  I  be  wrong  when 
I  say  something  onght  to.  have  been 


done  fifty  years  ago?  About  four  years 
ago  it  occurred  to  the  minds  of  some 
of  our  wealthy  brethren,  who  knew 
something  of  the  hardships  of  the  rest, 
to  begin  this  sood  work.  Since  then  we 
have  enrolled  2,600  names.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this  our  friends  thought  it 
right  to  convene  au'  aggregate  meeting ; 
then  laws  and  regulations  were  made  tor 
governing  the  institution.  Four  years 
have  since  passed  away,  and  we  have 
now  in  this  circuit  twenty-five  members 
on  the  list,  and  five  honorary  members. 
The  brethren  thought  good  to  elect  me 
as  their  representative  to  the  last  a(Mre- 
gate  annual  meeting  at  Huddersfield ;  I 
went ;  we  had  a  defightful  meeting.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  meeting 
we  had  a  public  prayer-meeting;  in 
the  evening,  at  six,  a  public  meeting  in 
the  lar^e  hall;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of 
our  sittings,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  administered.  Whilst  at 
Huddersfield  a  request  was  sent  to  me 
to  invite  the  ex- president  and  honorary 
secretary  to  X<outh:  they  kindly  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  we  have  sat  with 
pleasure  and  profit  under  their  ministry 
in  the  two  sanctuaries  kindly  lent  on  tha 
past  day.  And  now  I  call  upon  the  ex- 
president  to  state  the  natoie,  object^  aod 
progress  of  the  institution." 

Mr.  B.  Carxviw  ex-president  of  the 
association,  said :— *'  I  confess  I  feel  more 
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fluttered  now  than  I  did  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  meeting.  When  the  chair- 
man fint  hegan  to  speak,  I  was  struck 
with  what  he  said  about  always  finding 
these  occasions  to  be  crosses.  I  don't 
know  why  he  should.  I  think  he  found 
it  no  great  cross  at  Huddersiicld.  From 
what  he  said,  I  should  infer  that  he  was 
blessed  there ;  and  I  think  the  cross  has 
not  pressed  very  heavily  upon  him  this 
evening.  You  got  on  very  comfortably, 
sir,  and  have  appeared  to  be  very  liappy. 
I  feel  myself  some  commotion  in  attempt- 
ing to  address  this  audience ;  but  I  feel 
it  no  erost.  The  scene  is  very  different 
from  that  which  presented  itself  to  my 
eyes  wlien  here  ten  months  ago.  I  gave 
some  account  of  our  association  at  the 
Guildhall,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  feio 
kind  friends.  There  were  plenty  of  seats 
before  me,  rising  tier  above  tier,  and 
stretching  far  away  to  the  end  of  the 
hall;  but  where  were  the  occupants? 
I  almost  fancied  myself  in  the  frozen 
regions,  where  Sir  «John  Franklin  is,  if 
yet  alive,  not  far  from  the  north  pole.  God 
bless  him  I  if  he  is  living,  though  I  fear 
he  is  not.  We  are  not  now,  however,  at 
the  Guildhall,  but  at  the  Mansion-house 
— the  place  of  civic  festivity — where  you 
rejoice  to  see  us,  and  we  to  see  you.  \Ve 
are  not  ashamed  of  onr  errand ;  and,  let 
me  add, — for  I  think  no  one  here  will 
improperly  construe  what  I  s^, — we  are 
not  ashamed  of  ourselves!  In  what  we 
do  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
word  of  God ;  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
not  a  thing  upon  which  the  Lord  will 
frown.  We  believe  that,  with  regard  to 
this  work,  he  will  say,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me.'  Onr  en- 
terprise is  truly  ^cs/eyan.  John  Wesley 
was  a  man  of  true  philanthropy.  What- 
ever else  there  may  have  been  defective 
in  him,  he  was  a  lover  of  universal  man. 
He  visited  the  prisoners  in  their  prison- 
house,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  afflicted, 
and  the  dying.  When  he  had  but  a  very 
limited  income,  he  gave  away  all  he 
could  save  out  of  it ;  and,  when  his  in- 
come was  augmented,  he  continued  to 
live  on  the  same  sum  as  before,  and  gave 
away  the  whole  surplus.  And  what  is 
this  institution  for?  The  relief  of  the 
distressed  and  necessitous.  He  must  be 
bold  indeed  that  will  call  this  a  bad  work. 
But  we  will  not  hide  the  fact  that  the 
institution  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
a  particular  class  of  men,  and  not  of  all 
classes  indiscriminately.  It  is  for  the 
relief  of  poor,  afilicted,  infirm,  and  dying 
heal  preachers.  Methodism  has  made 
Bo  provision  yet  for  this  class.  Bid  you 
ever  hear  of  there  being  such  pro- 
vision? Hare  yon  ever  subscribed  to 
Inch  a  fund?   we  have  heard  something 


of  the  kind  talked  about,  as  being  de- 
sirable, but  there  was  always  something  to 
prevent  its  being  done.  Do  we.aim  at  pro- 
viding sahries  for  local  preachers ?  No ! 
They  must  still  work  for  their  own  living, 
as  they  ever  have  done;  but  when  in 
circumstances  of  affliction,  this  institu- 
tion contemplates  aflfording  relief  whilst 
they  are  unable  to  work,  to  the  amount 
of  8s.  weekly.  Is  it  too  much?  (No!) 
Then  to  aged  men  upwards  of  seventy, 
and  past  work  through  the  pressure  of 
nature's  infirmity,  it  proposes  to  give.  4s. 
a  week.  Is  that  too  much?  (No;  not 
enough.)  But  it's  a  nice  thing  where 
there  would  have  been  nothing.  Then, 
contemplating  the  dissolution  of  tlic 
body,  and  the  consequent  expenses  of 
a  funeral,  is  it  seemly  that  one  who 
has  laboured  for  thirty,  or  forty,  or  a 
greater  number  of  years  in  preachflkg  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  free  of  charge  to  any, 
should  be  so  neglected  and  uncared  for 
by  all  who  have  benefited  by  his  min- 
istr}',  that  his  ^idow  should  have  to  go 
to  the  guardians  for  a  coffin  and  grave 
in  which  to  deposit  his  remains?  Many 
poor  widows  of  local  preachers  have  hacl 
to  do  this.  It  ought  not  to  be.  This 
institution,  then,  proposes  to  allow  the 
sum  of  £8  to  the  survivors  of  its  de- 
ceased members,  as  a  provision  for  the 
decent  inteiment  of  their  remains.  But 
local  preachers,  like  other  persons,  some- 
times lose  their  wives.  Under  this  cala- 
mity a  brother  is  allowed  to  draw  half 
the  sum  provided  for  his  own  funeral 
expenses,  or  any  less  amount,  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  her  interment;  the  amount 
drawn  to  be  deducted  from  the  whole  sum 
otherwise  payable  at  his  own  decease. 
Important  as  these  provisions  are,  there 
is  something  still  more  important  con- 
nected with  them.  When  a  member  is 
overtaken  by  sickness,  and  when  he 
sinks  into  the  agonies  of  death,  one  of 
the  brethren  calls  to  see  him;  he  con- 
verses and  prays  with  him,  and,  whilst 
supplying  thot  which  mitigates  the  sufifer- 
ings  of  himself  and  family,  softens  his 
piUow  and  smooths  his  passage  to  a 
better  world.  It  is  cheering  to  the 
visitor  to  hear  the  dying  testimony  of  a 
brother  to  the  power  of  the  gospel  he 
has  preached,  and  the  grace  he  has  held 
forth  to  others.  It  is  consoling  to  the 
dying  to  sec  one  of  his  own  brethren, 
who  has  worked  with  him  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  in  the  same  great  cause, 
come  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
sufferings,  when  sympathy  is  most  needed 
and  most  felt.  Then  there  is  onoiher 
advantage  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion, that  of  meeting  together  periodically, 
to  encourage  each  other,  and  to  rejoice 
together,  in  meetings  such  as  this ;  bot, 
XDOTO  especially,  once  n  ^ear,  at  pnr 
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aggregate  meeting.  And  what  is  there 
for  anybody  to  be  jealous  of  in  that? — 
Whj  should  it  excite  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust? Onr  friends,  the  two  pcatora  of 
Christian  churches  in  this  town,  who  are 
here  present,  know  how  sweet  and  refresh- 
ing such  annual  assemblies  and  quarterly 
chareh  meetings  are.  We  love  these 
meetings  for  fraternal  intercourse,  and 
we  will  not  jg^ve  them  up.  I  have  stated 
now  the  ob)ecta  of  this  institution ;  the 
question  to  be  considered  is,  By  what 
means  is  it  proposed  to  supply  the  allow- 
ances that  hare  been  enumerated?  When 
a  brother  enters  he  is  required  to  pay  an 
entrance  fee  of  10s.;  afterwards  he  con- 
tribates  3s.  quarterly.  Of  course  it  is 
impossible  for  such  contributions  alone 
to  make  such  payments  as  have  been 
mentioned ;  especially  as  we  admit 
brethren  to  membership  in  any  state  of 
health,  and  with  any  kind  of  constitn- 
tion.  The  contributions  of  members, 
therefore,  hare  to  be  supplemented  and 
assisted  by  contributions  from  other 
loarces.  We  hare,  therefore,  a  class  of 
honorary  members,  subscribing  a  guinea 
a  Tear  u*  the  funds ;  a  class  of  honorar^r 
contributors,  suoscribing  half  that  amouiuT, 
and  we  thankfully  accept  of  subscriptionti 
and  contributions  of  any  smaller  amount. 
And  as  local  preachers  hare  to  leave 
their  families  on  the  Sabbath,  walk  six, 
or  eight,  or  ten  miles,  and  back,  and 
preach  twice,  or,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
circoits,  three  times,  I  ask,  when  this  \9 
done  for  twenty- five  or  thirty  successive 
jean  by  them,  is  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  those  to  whom  they  have  ministered 
the  word  of  life  should  subscribe  a  guinea 
a  year  for  their  relief  in  suffering  and 
death,  if  they  can  afford  it ;  or  their  half- 
gmaea,  or  half-crown,  or  even  their 
ihilling,  if  they  cannot  afford  more? 
Are  we  too  bold  if  we  expect  this?  I 
had  an  interview  this  morning  with  our 
venerable  friend  Larder,  when  he  kindly 
presented  me  with  a  guinea  for  this  insti- 
lotion.  Others,  I  doubt  not,  will  cheer- 
fnlly  help  so  good  a  cause.  At  a  lar^e 
neeting  held  twelve  months  ago,  m 
another  town,  I  made  some  refeirence  to 
one  of  our  Lord's  inimitably  beautiful 
>nd  touching  narratives,  as  illust  rative  of 
this  instltntion,  and  of  its  claims.  Allow 
°^  to  direct  your  attention  to  it.  A 
certain  man,  a  Jew,  having  occsision  to 
go  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  sets 
ont  upon  his  journey,  and  continues  tra- 
▼elUng  until  he  reaches  a  lonely  part  of 
the  road,  in  a  dreary  and  difficult;  moun- 
tain pass.  The  rude  crags  run  in  dreary 
"Uigei  on  each  side  of  the  road,  "winding 
^tween  the  mountains  and  raising  their 
i^igged  heads  on  high.  Among  these 
frownmg  heights  are  roving  biinds  of 
cruel  robbers,  who  watch  the   Bolitary 


traveller's  approach,  and,  rushing  sud- 
denly upon  him,  strip  him,  wound  him^ 
and  haste  away,  leaving  him  half  dead. 
There  he  lies,  exhausted  and  helpless, 
weltering  in  his  blood.  By  and  by  a 
certain  functionary,  taking  the  same 
journey,  comes  to  the  spot,  sees  the 
wounded  man,  but  keeps  as  far  from  him 
as  he  can,  passing  by  on  the  other  side. 
A  kindred  functionary  follows,  and  he, 
too,  avoids  contact  with  miseiy — ^he  look» 
at  the  wounded  traveller,  but  passes  by 
on  the  other  side.  Another  traveller 
approaches; — who  is  he?  A  despised 
Samaritan,  with  whom  the  Jews  will 
have  no  dealings.  But  he  carries  with 
him  9k  feeling  heart.  He  sees  the  bleeding 
man,  pity  is  instantly  kindled  in  his  bosom, 
he  riaes  up  to  the  spot,  dismounts,  puts 
forth  his  hand  to  the  sufferer,  finds  that 
life  is  yet  in  him,  speaks  to  him  in  tones 
of  kindness,  asks  whence  he  came  and 
whither  going,  and  finds  that  his  journey 
lay  in  the  same  direction  as  his  own. 
His  soul  gushes  forth  a  flood  of  compas- 
sion, he  pours  healing  medicaments  into 
his  wounds,  helps  him  up,  places  him  on 
his  own  beast,  and  conveys  him  to  the 
next  inn ;  attends  to  his  wants  and  pavs 
his  expenses  there;  commits  him  to  the 
care  of  the  host,  charging  him  to  look 
well  after  him,  and  promising  to  pay  the 
whole  bill  on  his  next  journey  that  way. 
Did  Jesus  blame  the  Samaritan?  No  ; 
but  taught  the  Jew  by  his  example, '  Gk>, 
and  do  thou  likewise.'  Is  it  possible, 
then,  that  the  Saviour  should  be  offended 
with  such  an  institution  as  this?  Is  it 
not  manifestly  in  accordance  with  his 
mind  and  will?  Must  we  pertinaciously 
refuse  to  have  anv  dealings  with  the 
'  Local  Preachers'  Mutual-Aid  Associa- 
tion?' Must  we  leave  our  brethren  to 
struggle  through  affliction  and  death  as 
they  can,  without  trying  to  help  or 
relieve  them  at  all?  Ought  we  thus  to 
leave  them,  and  to  pass  by  on  the  other 
side?  I  answer  these  and  all  kindred 
questions  with  our  blessed  Lord's  own 
words,*  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.'  Cherish 
compassion;  manifest  kindness;  relieve 
the  afflicted,  the  dying,  the  bereaved." 

Mr.  BiGUARD  Inoham,  Baptist  minis- 
ter, proposed  the  foUowingresolution:— 
"The  Wesleyan  liocal  Preachers  we 
recognise  as  a  part  of  the  gospel  ministry ; 
and  their  labours  in  this  countxy  having 
been  eminently  owned  of  Qod,  we  con- 
sider any  effort  to  meet  their  temporal 
necessities  worthy  of  universal  support." 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  observed— 
"  I  came  to  this  meeting  with  no  intention 
of  taking  a  part  in  its  addresses,  bat, 
from  the  resolution  placed  in  my  hands 
(to  be  seconded  by  Mr.  Barker),  it  seems 
to  have  been  arranged  that  the  senti- 
ments of  the  previous  speakers,  having 
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been  Ap|iroTed  by  the  meeting,  are  to  be 
bapHud  br  me,  and  eomfirmtd  by  Mr. 
Barker  I     It  appears  to  me   that    the 
employment  of  gifts  possessed  by  ail  the 
members  of  the  church  is  truly  Wea- 
/eyaa,  and,  wliat  is  far  more  important, 
thofonghly  icriptural.    I  believe  that  the 
good  Wesleyans  of  Louth  haye  mani- 
fested, and  do  now  experience,  a  greater 
concern  for  what  isteriptural  than  for  any 
good  human  thing,  though  Wesleyan. 
This  aj^rit  I  approve  o!^  howbeit  I  regard 
John  Wesley  as  worthy  of  great  honour, 
for  his  devoted  piety  and  eminent  useful- 
nesa  as  a  minister  of  the   everlasting 
gospel.    I  am  far  from  thinking  it  neces- 
sary, previous  to  the  exercise  of  gifts, 
in  publicly  expounding  and  enforcing 
divine  truth,  tbat  an  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  or  of  any 
similar  personage,  ahoold  take    place. 
The  first  qualification  I  conceive  to  be, 
M«  MfMssion  of  a  mm  Asort^ihe  love  of 
Qod  shed  abroad  within,  by  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  the  next  is,  ^e  posses- 
sion of  suitable  knowledge  and  gifts; 
and  the  third  may  be,  the  request  of  the 
Church  that  these  gifts  should  be  called 
into  active  exercise.    Hence  we  read  of 
Phili|i,  one  of  the  seven,  chosen,  not  to 
be  bishops,  but  to  attend    to    certain 
financial  and  philanthropic  arrangements, 
who  went  down  to  Samaria  and  preached 
Christ    AUoy  we  are  taught  that  the 
Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
withal;  and   that  talents  are  not  to  be 
had  in  a  napkin.    Thus  we  read  of  one 
who,  knowing  only  the  bi^^tism  of  John, 
taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
and  who,  by  those  superior  to  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  but  inferior  to  him 
in  gifts,  was  not  rebuked  or  silenced,  but 
prmiieiy  taught  the  way  of  Qod  more 
perfiMtly!    Let  ua,  instract  one  another. 
I>oes  not  scripture  tea^  that  the  strong 
lAould  bear  the  infirmiticB  of  the  weak  ? 
thai  we  should  sympathise  with  and  suc- 
cour the  aged  aad  infirm?  and  that  we 
%     sh«idd  renember  the  poor?    The  whole 
of  divine  revelatioa  looks  favourably  on 
the  objects  oofntemplated  by  this  associa- 
tion.   I  regard  Wesleyan  local  preachers 
as  aoMng  the  most  eminent  of  Qod's 
people  in  lahorioasness  and  nsefiilnesa; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  denomina- 
tkxn  t»  which  I  belong  wonld  be  impronred 
by  enKstiOf  a  greater  share  of  s«th  In- 
stramentalttT." 

Mr.  J.  T.  Barkxs,  Independent  minia- 
ter,  seconded  the  resolution,  observing 
that  H  was  generally  considered  an 
honourable  task  to  bt^tize  and  cemjbrm. 
His  friend  who  had  preceded  hiaa  was 

1)leased  to  accept  the  wodc  of  baptism, 
eaving  him  the  wori^  of  confirmation. 
*<  Be  said— I  smppoee  we  two  may  beplay- 
fUly  considered  the   two    bishops    of 


Louth  I  If  any  demur  to  the  claim  of 
Wesleyan  local' preachers  to  be  pastors, 
I  do  not,  for  we  Independent  ministers 
are  ourselves  local  preadun  as  well  as 
pasUtrs,  I  acknowledge  myself  indebted 
to  the  Louth  Wesleyan  local  preachers 
for  pulpit  assistance  rendered  to  me 
during  seasons  of  affliction  and  absence 
from  home.  I  thank  Mr.  Harris  for  his 
good,  heartfelt,  gospel  sermon  of  the  nast 
evening.  I  have  not  often  the  privilege 
of  hearing  sermons,  and  therefore  I  the 
more  enjoyed  the  one  I  then  heard:  Mr. 
Harria  preached,  word  for  word,  such  a 
discourse  as  I  could  freely  have  di^- 
r&ced'-^  fuU  saloadan /9r  all  maaJdHdl 
My  idea  is,  that  every  man  ought  to  be  a 
prmuahing  as  well  as  a  projfiug  Christian ; 
I.  also  agree  with  Mr.  Ingham,  that 
we  want  a  system  something  like  this 
engrafted  into  ours.  Above  all,  we  want 
a  nearer  approximation  to  each  other — 
a  breaking  down  of  the  {partition  waUs 
that  have  so  long  divided  us.  We  liave 
need  to  work  to^Bther  against  the  infi- 
delity of  the  day;  and  we  liave  need  to 
intpress  upon  the  local  preachers  and 
Scinday  school  teachers  the  dangers  to 
w^nich  they  are  exposed  frdbi  temptations 
to  spiritual  intellectuality.  Ton  cannot 
dj  tspense  wi  tfar  this  usefiil  agency ;  I  should 
mtuoh  r^oiee  to  employ  some  of  the 
y  oung  men  in  my  own  church  in  preach- 
ii  ig  in  the  villages  around.  I  hope  the 
t'one  is  not  far  distant  when,  in  this 
respect,  our  chmches  will  more  resemble 
e  aok  other,  and  when  we  shall  approach 
€  ach  other  more  closely.  This  associa- 
t  ion  is  worthy  your  support.  He  who 
( iares  for  tlM  sparrow  cares  for  the  woes 
.and  miseries  of  nntnkiod.  The  essence 
H>f  Chrisdianity  is  its  benevolence.  If  I 
am  asketi,  What  is  Christianity?  I 
would  nmmec — hdag^oodanddoinggoadL 
Charity  idoes  not  look  damn  upon  the 
recipient  of  Iter  bounty,  bat  dispenses 
her  blcssdngs  with  «  delicate  hand.  I 
demur  ta  tlM  idea  of  reKeviag  my  needjr 
brother  vis  an  act  of  charity—he  has  a 
riffht  to  my  sympathy. 

Mr.  VkL  Kuim,  master  of  the  British 
School,  lei^ported  the  resolution.     He 
said,  wh  en  he  entered  that  room  he  "had 
not  the  remotest  idea  he  would  be  called 
on  to  tf  ik«  part  in  the  business  of  the 
meeting; ;  bat  he  would  feel  ashamed  of 
himself, .  as  a  member  of  the  Wesl^an 
Society,  if  he  did  not  heotily  ^mpatfaise 
with  tl  le  very  benevolent    object  they 
were   fl£sembled  together   to   promote. 
He  was  caUed  upon  to  recognise  thefact, 
that  th  t  local  preachers  formed  a  part 
of  the  \  {ospel  ministry.    No  gceat  dilB- 
culty,  ( lertainly,  was   involved  in  esta- 
blishing 4his  position^  it  was  obvious  to 
every  ci  indid  mind ;  and  none  but  those 
who  are  laheuring  under  great  ohU^^nily 
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of  niton,  noald  dtmj  them  the  honoimi- 
bkposluin  which  th«y  are  entitled  to 
oeotpy.     Properly  to  estimate  the  in- 
fliwacevhieh  the  loeal  preaehers  have 
exttied  npoa  the  age  in  which  thej  lire^ 
aad  the  part  they  hare  acted  in  hnilding 
up   the    great    ftthnc    of    Wesieyan 
MilhodinB,  it  will  be  neeeasarjr  to  eon- 
tflpmlale  them  mder  the  different  phaiee 
ia  wkidi  they  ave  presented  to  our  view 
thdrpatt  feoatoiy— their  preeent  poti  tion 
their  Intare  deetiny.   Their  past  kisioty 
hi  eiillea  in  the  commencement   and 
profross  of  that  great  reriral  of  reUgion 
va&c  the  inflneoce  of  which  it  is  oar 
bapeineae  to    Utc;    and,   whoerer  has 
aeee  himself  aeqnainted  with  the  r^i- 
giBBf  histoiy  of  Uiis  country  as  it  existed 
some  seventy  eighty,  or  a  hundred  years 
ags,  wen  knows  thae  a  dense  moral  dark- 
BSm  eveiejpffend  all  classes  of  the  con* 
nani^.    Then  it  was  that  Wesley  arose 
ts  a  star  in  the  moral  hemisphere  and 
diffomd  a  benign  influence  on  the  masses 
of  his  benighted  countrymen.     As  has 
bssn  obserred,    he   awoke,    and  then 
aieoted  a  slnmbering  worid.    Then,  too, 
it  vas  that  a  hiy  ministry  was  emplojed 
for  caifying  tlw  gospel  of  Christ,  into 
the  SMMI    nnyisited    comen    of    the 
kiaisdom;  atttd,  though  assailed  byTioIent 
pctMcation,  great  was  the  success  which 
mn  accor^M  to  their  labours.    Theirs 
vas  emphatically  a  work   of  fhith,    a 
Ishsnr  of  lore ;  and  in  many  instances 
did  they  penetrate  the  tangled  recesses 
of  moml  rain,  and  snatch  therefrom  gems 
of  imaioffal  luetie,  which  will  constitute 
tkt  tnfum  oi  their  rejoichsg  In  the  day  of 
tbs  Lord  Jeens !  Re  was  fb>ly  persnaded 
thai  the  mored  glory  of  Methodism  wns 
Isrgelj   due    to   that   heroic    class    of 
lallonrers  in  the  great  innmod  ef  the 
worid;  and,  the  last  4«f  wonM  ahme 
disehne  ho«r  favge  a  proportiion  of  souEs 
from  the  realm  of  Methodism  has  been 
ssTed  by   their   Instrumentality.    The 
pnfmi  potUim  of  the  leeal  brethren  is 
cseajderabiy  Afferent  from  what  it  sas- 
tamed   eriginaDy.      Wlalst   preserrhi}^ 
their  primhfve  simplicity  of  character, 
tbey  had  largely  partaken  of  the  benefits 
nsoithig  from  the  advancing  intelfiigettce 
of  the  age.    They  hare  Ikdiy  redeemed 
themseWes  from  the   stigma   of  bemg 
nnedeealed  and  ignorant  men:   and  in 
point  of  intellectu^  power  wouM  snstaitt 
a  most  successful  comparison  with  any 
pToportiooal  number  from  the  ranks  of 
the  regular    ministiy.      Kow^^   as    the 
pastorate  of  Metho<£sm*  is  nrLncipally 
exeicued  by  ^c  leaders,   oc  whom  a 
Urge  proportion  0e  loaal  pwaohera»  it 
is  dea/  that  Aegp  faUy  TteUcate  their 
position  as  havtnfra  share  in  the  gospel 
niiimjf.     He  weoM  ooMcMe  by  oflfer- 
ing  a  raggetMon  as  to  what  appears  their 


future  destinf.  If  it  be  true  that  "  coming 
erents  cast  their  shadows  before,"  then 
the  design  of  the  Conference  to  create  as 
wide  a  distinction  as  possible  between 
themselres  and  their  local  brethren  ftisy 
be  strangely  successful;  but  in  a  sense 
which  win  require  their  resigning  the 
chief  seats  in  the  synagogue,  and  snr- 
rendering  their  honours  to  the  men  who 
now  bear  the  burden  and  beat  of  the  day. 
He  was  strongly  impressed  that  a  circu- 
lating ministiy  would  only  be  employed 
as  a  temporary  instrnmentalitr,  that  the 
experience  of  the  church  under  such  an 
arrangement  could  be  only  feeble  and 
elementary,  and  that,  afler  baring  fbl- 
filled  its  function,  it  wouM  be  superseded 
by  an  agency  at  onoe  local  and  stationary. 
To  such  a  ministry  would  be  assigned 
the  work  of  building  up  the  church  in  its 
most  holy  faith.  He  deeply  regretted 
that  the  excellent  chus  of  men  of  whom 
he  now  spoke  should  be  regarded  with 
jealousy.  Tet  he  could  renture  to  anti- 
cipate in  their  experience  the  f\xlfi}ment 
of  the  saying,  which^  though  appHed 
primarily  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  might  hx  a  subordinate  sense 
indicate  their  future  career  that,  *^ihe 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected  had 
become  the  head  of  the  comer;"  this 
would  be  the  Xiord^  doing,  and  it  would 
be  marvellous  in  our  <yes!  What,  if 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  mere  outer 
court  worshippers,  or  at  best  but  as 
adapted  to  guard  the  portals  of  the 
temple,  they  should  take  possession  of 
its  shrines !  At  the  present  moment  in 
the  distant  seas  for  removed  from  the  eye 
of  man,  a  feeble  agency  is  at  work  which 
in  their  aggregate  strength  would  elabo- 
rate a  continent  where  science  and 
philosophy  and  relfgion  would  win  their 
choicest  triumphs;  and,  it  may  be  that, 
'^the  fteble  folk"  which  this  meeting 
recognises,  may  be  now  noiselessly,  yet 
surely  buildfnj^  a  platfbrm  on  whose 
broad  area  Christfan  liberty,  and  primi- 
tive zeal,  and  apostoRcal  simplicity  would 
Again  Nourish,  never  more  to  expire; 
that  in  short,  there  may  be  exhibited 
those  permanent  moral  excellences 
which  angels  would  delight  to  contem- 
plate, and  which  would  secure  the  favour 
and  approbation  of  God. 

The  UdroHAKT  Secrxtakt  next  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  depicting  in  graphic 
terms  tho  character  of  the  men  on  whose 
behalf  the  association  had  been  esta- 
blished. He  regarded  their  position  in. 
relation  to  Methodism  and  all  other  sec- 
tions of  the  church  in  the  land :  showed 
how  the  nation  had  been  benefited  by  their 
labours,  and  the  masses  of  the  people 
held  in  cheek  in  seasons  of  great  excite- 

ment  by  thefir  conservative  influence 

that  on  every  cless  of  society  the  local 
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preochen  had  claims.  And  while  he 
demanded  on  the  authority  of  God,  that 
these  claims  shoold  be  no  lon|;er  disre- 
garded, he  appealed  also  to  their  humanity 
and  sense  of  justice,  seeing  that  thev  were 
the  teapers  of  a  rich  harvest  of  blessing 
from  the  seed  sown  by  these  men. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Harris's 
speech,  which  excited  great  enthusiasm 
in  the  minds  of  the  auditory,  a  collection 
was  made  towards  the  fund;  this  was 
nobly  supported  by  the  gift  of  a  sovereign 
each  by  some,  three  sovereigns  by 
another,  and  so  on,  until  a  very  hand- 
some amount  was  raised. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  the 
meeting  broke  np,  and  we  heard  first  one 
and  then  another  regret  that  the  time 
was  come  when  they  naut  depart. 

H.  BooTHBT,  Jun. 

LBTTER8. 

Wednesbury,  Bee.  16th,  1852. 

Bbab  Sir, — ^Feeling  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Local  Preachers' 
Matual-Aid  Association,  I  have  done  my 
best  in  order  to  obtain  subscribers  for  the 
Magazine  for  the  coming  year,  and  am 
happy  to  say  have  far  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations, having  obtained  twenty-four 
names,  and  expect  to  have  a  few  more. 

I  Uiink  if  narties  were  to  exert  them- 
selves a  little,  there  might  be  a  good 
number  of  subscribers  obtained.  Some 
of  the  persons  I  spoke  to  were  willihg  to 
take  it^  but  did  not  know  where  to  pur- 
chase it,  or  rather  they  only  wanted  some 
one  to  ask  them,  and  they  were  quite 
ready  to  give  the  order.  We  shall  obtain 
them  trough  a  regular  bookseller. 

Hoping  you  will  add  to  your  number  a 
hundredfold, 

I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

Martha  T. 

[Since  receiving  the  above,  we  have 
had  another  communication  from  our 
friend,  by  which  it  appears  that  she 
has  added  ten  more  subscribers  to  her 
list,  and  is  not  even  yet  weary  in  well- 
doing. This  is  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation.  Let  many  go  and  do  likewise.] 

[Some  of  our  readers  will  remember 
the  reference  we  made,  in  last  yearns  ma- 
gasine,  to  a  good  old  man  who  called  on 
us  the  morning  after  the  meeting  at 
Leeds.  Qod  has  taken  him  to  his  rest. 
The  seeretaiy  of  the  branch  says  :— ] 

Our  esteemed  friend  and  brother  who 
called  upon  you  at  the  residence  of  our 
mutual  niend.  Brother  Karsden,  and  pre- 
sented a  sovereign  to  the  funds  of  the 
Local  Preachers*  Mutual- Aid  Association 
after  our  tea  meeting,  has  departed  this 
life.  The  particulars  have  not  yet  feached 
me.  "With  his  dying  breath  he  desired 
onr  brother  Speight,  the  chainnan  of  our 


branch  society,  to  present  his  kind  love  to 
the  local  brethren,  and  a  sovereign  to  the 
funds  of  the  association  as  a  proof  of  his 
sincere  regard.  Our  truly  lamented  bro- 
ther Tufton  further  testified  his  esteem 
by  requesting  two  of  the  oldest  preachers 
on  the  WeflXsyan  Reform  plan,  Messrs. 
Rayner  and  Whiteley,  to  attend  his  fune- 
ral, and  our  esteemed  friend  and  honoraiy 
member  of  the  association,  Charles  Wat^ 
son,  Esq.,  local  preacher,  to  perform  the 
funeral  rites  at  his  interment.  I  need  not 
say  his  desires  were  fulfilled  with  the 
greatest  ]:eadiness  and  pleasure.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  above  example  will  find 
an  echo  in  many  a  heart,  and  that  many 
will  be  induced  from  a  sense  of  obligation 
and  gratitude  for  the  spiritual  benefits 
they  nave  received  at  the  hands  of  that 
most  laborious  and  disinterested  body  of 
ministers,  via.,  local  preachers,  to  testify 
by  similar  acts  their  esteem.       J.  H.  C. 

Lamboum,  I>ee.  U. 
Dear  Brotubb, — With  regard  to 
Brother  Pike's  application,  I  sent  the  form 
for^him  to  fill  up,  and  was  expecting  it 
in  a  few  days  after,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that,  instead  of  that,  there  came  the  in- 
formation that  he  had  died  suddenly.  On 
Friday  night,  Dec.  3,  after  family  prayer, 
he  rose  from  his  knees  and  went  into 
another  room  to  make  some  business 
arrangements  for  Satiirday,  when  he  sud- 
denly fell  to  the  floor  and  in  a  moment 
expired.  However  sudden  the  change, 
to  him  it  was  a  blessed  one — he  was 
quite  prepared  for  it.  For  many  years 
he  had  maintained  a  dose  walk  with 
God,  and  had  kept  up  a  high  tone  of 
piety.  J.  S.  G. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  taken  the  Iiocal 
Preachefs'  Magazine  from  its  commence- 
ment, and  am  very  glad  that  an  instito- 
tion  like  the  Mutual-Aid  Association  has 
been  set  on  foot  to  help  such  a  class  of 
useful  men  in  time  of  old  age  or  infirmity. 
I  have  been  a  local  preacher  about 
thirty-four  years,  and  know  something  of 
their  fatigues  and  labours,  and  finding 
that  you  have  so  many  calls  on  yoor  in- 
stitution from  the  sick  and  wom-ont 
local  preachers,  I  beg  you  to  accept  of 
half  a  sovereign  on  their  behalf. 

Jbsbb  Bbaukd* 
Bideford,  Bevon, 

November  24, 1862. 

BIBD. 

Nov.  14, 1852.— Sarah  Annn,  NottiDgham. 
Age  not  stated.    Claim,  £4. 

Nov.  84. — James  Inghani,  Bradford,  York- 
shire, aged  45.    Claim,  £8. 

Nov.  35.— Blisabeth  Denton,  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  aoed  S3.    Claim,  £4. 

Dee.18.— Mis.  Beynolds,  Droitwieh>  Stonr- 
port  Girenit,  aged  81.    Claim,  £4. 
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BELIGIODS    EFFORT   AND    PROFLIGACY    IN    LONDON: 

TBB  SABBATH,  THB  COMMEBCIAL  8PIBIT,  AND  THB  LOVJB  OF  PLBASUBB. 

"TioB  know:^>i]i  tiie*  last  diiy«  periloiu  times  ahalloomey  men  shall  be  ooTetoiis — boasters— 

lovers  of  pleasiureB."~2  Tim.  iiL  1—4. 

The  present  is  a  boasting  age.  The  prevalence  of  a  taste  for  general 
Ifteratare,  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  practice  of  the  arts,  every 
achievement  in  which  becomes  universally  notorious  through  the  activity 
of  the  press,  tend  to  foster  a  s{)irit  of  vain-glory — not  so  much  in  the 
earnest,  toiling,  truth-seeking,  student,  as  in  the  masses  of  those  who, 
being  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  grand  results  of  modem  thought 
and  labour,  regard  them  as  distinguishing  tkeir  age,  their  profession,  or 
thir  country,  far  beyond  all  others,  and  thus  feed  in  themselves  the 
conceit  and  pride  which  make  them  impei^vious  to  the  moral  influences 
that  are  everywhere  impinging  upon  man  in  every  condition  of  his 
existence. 

But  men  are  not  merely  boasters  with  regard  to  the  achievements  of 
the  age  in  science  or  literature,  or  in  any  department  of  philosophy.  It 
matters  but  little  what  portion  of  society  we  examine ;  the  same  spirit  of 
self-laudation  prevails  throughout  the  whole.  An  atmosphere  of  intense 
egotism  seems  to  attend  every  individual  of  the  species  hamoj  in  all  his 
porsnits.  Each  glorifies  himself  in  his  work,  or  in  bis  wit,  or  in  his  wealth 
—in  his  cleverness  or  in  his  cunning,  whether  exhibited  in  the  striking  of 
a  bai^n  or  the  building  of  a  palace,  the  shape  of  a  garment  or  the 
direction  of  public  opinion.  And  everything  in  the  circumstances  of 
socisty  seems  fitted  to  encourage  and  foster  the  growth  of  this  universal 
passioD.  Men  praise  each  other,  and  have  become  ingenious  in  the 
dtsoovery  of  methods  by  which  to  elicit  from  their  dying  fellow  sinners 
the«Mp^  laudation  which  their  souls  lust  after. 
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It  is  not,  however,  the  mere  love  of  fame  or  notoriety  which  produces 
all  the  results  of  this  nature  that  we  see  in  society  around  us.  Men  are 
hoastful  because  they  are  greedy  of  gain :  they  praise  one  another  to 
receive  a  reward ;  and,  in  this  mercantile  age,  it  is  a  sufficient  justification 
of  praise,  however  undeserved,  if  it  be  paid  for.  The  principle  seems 
to  be  generally  allowed  and  acted  upon,  that  what  a  man  pays  for 
with  money,  it  is  perfectly  right  to  give, — hand,  tongue,  head,  heart,  or 
soul. 

The  boastful  spirit  is  not  confined,  however,  to  the  secular  and  worldly 
portion  of  society.  There  is  ground  to  fear  that  the  friends  and  advo- 
cates of  the  numerous  benevolent  and  pious  associations  which  are  the 
glory  of  Britain,  are  too  much  given  to  its  exercise,  and  are  accustomed 
too  greatly  to  encourage  it  among  all  the  constituents  of  the  Christian 
Church.  We  boast  of  our  powerM  ecclesiastical  organizations;  the 
number  of  our  religious  services  and  places  of  worship;  the  crowds 
of  communicants  and  Sabbath  worshippers ;  the  myriads  of  Bibles  and 
tracts  scattered  profusely  throughout  the  whole  habitable  world ;  the 
vast  treasures  of  wealth  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  Bible,  Missionary, 
Tract,  School,  and  charitable  institutions ;  the  learning,  eloquence,  zeal, 
and  piety  of  our  ministers  and  preachers;  the  respectability,  order,  and 
Christian  demeanour  of  our  congregations ;  and  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
light  of  the  gospel  at  home  and  abroad.  We  are  found  occasionally 
competing  among  ourselves  respecting  the  accomplishment  of  some  good 
work,  and  we  boast  of  our  goodness,  and  praise  each  other  for  our  zeal  or 
our  liberality. 

Instead  of  thus  occupying  our  minds  and  the  minds  of  our  readers 
with  inflated  notions  of  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  means  by 
which  various  good  and  praisewoilihy  ends  are  attempted  to  be  reached, 
it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  take  a  brief  yet  calm  and  sober  survey  of 
the  subject,  with  some  reference  to  the  pressing  question  of  Sabbath 
observance. 

London — the  mighty  heart  of  England,  whose  throbbings  pulsate  to 
the  very  extremities  of  the  empire — is  full  of  good  works,  and  her 
machinery  of  means  and  appliances,  wherewith  to  operate  upon  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  in  aid  of  the  suffering,  the  forlorn,  and  the  destitute,  is 
never  at  rest.  Churches  and  cbapels  exist  contiguously  to  every  principal 
thoroughfare,  and  six  hundred  thousand  souls  may  at  one  hour  hear  in 
them  the  words  of  eternal  life,  without  molestation,  in  quietness  and 
comfort.  Nearly  seven  hundred  Sabbath-schools  exert  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  the  families  of  the  productive  classes,  by  means  of  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  teachers  and  through  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
Sabbath-scholars.  On  the  area  of  the  metropolis,  more  or  less  laid  out 
in  regular  streets,  squares,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  watched,  guarded,  and 
ordered  by  intelligent  and  active  bodies  of  police,  and  peopled  by  not 
much  less  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of  human  beings,  there  is  not  a 
single  square  yard  of  land  that  is  not,  at  least  nominally,  within  the 
spiritual  supervision  of  some   Christian  minister,  whose  ecclesiastical 
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conditions  give  to  bim  the  oversight  of  all  souls  connected  therewith. 
The  ordinances  of  religion  are  celebrated  without  hindrance  in  every 
appointed  place  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  publicity;  and  the 
examples  of  many  of  the  most  wealthy^  the  highest  in  talent;  the  most 
estimable  in  character,  and  most  respectable  in  business  life,  recommend 
to  all,  both  high  and  low,  a  reverent  observance  of  the  forms,  and  an 
enlightened  adoption  of  the  principles,  of  piety. 

But  supplemental  to  those  vast  organizations  which  occupy  the  whole 
territory,  parcelled  and  divided  to  facilitate  and  perfect  communication 
with  every  part,  there  are  other  institutions  set  on  foot  to  accomplish 
specific  purposes,  or  operate  upon  particular  classes,  in  furtherance  of  the 
great  religious  object  of  the  church.  The  London  City  Mission  employs 
270  devoted  agents,  who  during  one  year  held  21,300  meetings  for 
prayer  and  scripture  exposition,  paid  1,176,055  domiciliary  visits,  distri- 
buted 1,700,000  tracts,  and  lent  16,858  books  and  tracts  among 
the  inhabitants.  The  Christian  Instruction  Society  has  90  congrega- 
tions under  its  care,  employs  2,000  gratuitous  agents  in  visiting  from 
house  to  house,  and  has  70  stations  in  and  about  London  for  preaching 
and  prayer.  Three  tract  societies  annually  give  away  and  lend  millions 
of  tracts  and  pamphlets  suited  for  persons  in  every  possible  state  of  mind 
and  condition  of  life.  The  Ragged-schools  open  Uieir  doors  and  receive 
under  instruction  thousands  of  the  outcasts  of  society,  teaching  them  ^' the 
fear  of  the  Lord."  The  Lord's  Day  Society  promotes  by  every  possible 
means  the  public  and  private  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  And,  lastly, 
that  noblest  product  of  British  Christianity,  the  Bible  Society,  scatters 
with  an  unsparing  hand  the  word  of  life,  and  thus  places  within  the  reach 
of  the  humblest,  the  poorest,  and  the  most  vnretched  of  the  race,  the 
means  of  knowing  '^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

A  cursory  view  of  our  metropolitan  priyileges  like  this  is  calculated, 
per  M,  to  fill  a  superficially  reflective  mind  with  spiritual  pride ;  and  as  a 
natnral  consequence  it  is  not  seldom  that  we  meet  vrith  minds  so  com- 
pletely pre-occupied  with  the  magpiitude  of  the  agency  employed,  and 
the  efficiency  of  their  operations,  as  to  lose  sight  in  a  great  measure  of 
that  very  necessary  inquiiy — What  are  the  results — are  they  commen- 
surate with  the  exertions  of  this  multiplied  evangelical  provision  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  metropolis?  They  rest  in  the  means,  forgetful 
of  the  end. 

Nor  let  us  too  hastily  blame  their  short  sightedness.  It  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  persuade  oui'selves  that  great  spiritual  good  is  accomplished 
by  taking  up  the  reports  of  religious  and  philanthropic  movements 
periodically  pnblished,  and  adding  together  the  sum  of  their  conclusions. 
But  this  does  not  at  present  strike  us  as  a  course  that  will  bring  out  a 
right  and  fair  estimate.  The  religious  platform  of  the  metropolis  is  of 
magnificent  dimensions  and  proportions,  occupying  the  whole  field  of 
observation  ;  and  we  are  persuEided  we  shall  arrive  at  tbe  truest  estimate 
of  its  achievements  by  inquiring  what  it  has  not  done,  rather  than  what 
it  has  already  accomplished. 

b2 
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We  suppose  that  it  will  be  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  first 
consequence  of  religious  action  upon  the  heart  and  conduct  of  man  is 
to  make  him  honesty  sober^  industrious,  chaste,  and  a  keeper  of  the 
Sabbath.  In  view  of  this  first  principle,  then,  how  shall  we  regard  the 
foUowing  statements  ? — 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are  in  London  at  the  present  time  fifty  thou- 
sand thieves ;  fifteen  thousand  professed  gamblers ;  five  thousand  receivers 
of  stolen  goods j  thirty  thousand  confirmed  drunkards^  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  habitual  gin-drinkers ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  persons  subsisting  on  profligacy,  under  which  term  must  be 
includ«d  prostitution,  and  every  species  of  practical  villany  that  trades  on 
human  virtue;— with  such  a  mass  of  wickedness  and  wretchedness,  we 
cannot  therefore  be  much  surprised,  although  it  is  a  lamentable  and 
heart-rending  fact,  that  sixteen  thousand  children  are  at  the  present 
moment  under  training  for  the  commission  of  crime !  And  it  is  less 
surprising  still  that  in  the  midst  of  so  fearful  an  amount  of  drunkenness 
and  debauchery  there  are  twenty-five  thousand  beggars.^ 

Let  us  unflinchingly  look  these  facts  in  the  face.  Our  religion,  we 
just  now  said,  should  make  us  honest ;  and  here  are  fifty  thousand  known 
thieves  in  the  precincts  of  our  holy  places,  and  within  reach  of  our 
conventional  solemnities  :-^our  religion  should  nmke  us  sober ;  and  all  its 
hallowing  influences  are  rendered  nugatory  to  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  of  our  daily  companions,  by  the  intoxicating  ci^ : — our  religion 
should  mske  us  industrious ;  and  around  our  sanctuaries  and  our  homes 
nearly  half  a  million  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  ave  forsaking  honest  and 
healthy  labour,  to  work  iniquity  with  greediness,  and  wear  out  their  Hves 
in  dissipated  idleness,  criminal  indulgences,  or  active  occupations  in  the 
service  of  the  devil : — our  religion  should  make  us  pure  and  chaste;  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  our  fellow  creatures^  who  cross  our 
path  every  day,  live  <m  the  wages  of  impurity  and  profligacy ! 

We  live  in  England — ^Christian,  Protestant,  religious  England — the 
land  of  light  and  liberty,  of  Bibles,  Sabbaths,  and  Christian  privileges, 
and  possess  multiplied  ordinances  and  solemnities  {or  the  honour  ol  God 
and  the  good  of  man ;  and  London  is  the  bright  central  spot  where  all 
these  glorious  things  concentrate,  and  whence  their  focal  light  beams 
forth  to  distant  tribes  who  rejoice  in  the  warmth  and  life  of  British 
Christianity.  Yet  all  this  brightness  and  glory,  so  conspicuous  to  a 
transient  or  distant  observer,  only  conoeafa  without  extmguishing 
the  smouldering,  blackening,  withering,  charnag  heat  of  human 
depravity  and  impurity,  that  pervades  the  vast  substiatum  of  our  town 
society. 

We  wish  the  Sabbath  to  be  observed  as  a  holy  and  a  bleiBsed  day 
of  rest,  sacred  to  God.  We  just  now  said,  religion  makes  man  a  keeper 
of  the  Sabbath :— but  with  such  elements  at  work,  fermenting  among 

*  Oar  statistics  are  derived  from  the  reports  of  rarions  metropolitan  institntioiis  for 
185S,  and  other  antheatic  sources,  chieflj^  supplied  through  ihekMness  of  Mr.  J.  1ft 
Jones. 
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$dA  ebangfing  all  bnman  things  into  one  imirersal  phase  of  wickedness, 
what  hope  can  we  have  either  from  the  influence  of  example,  the  power  of 
preoeptrre  teaching,  or  the  force  of  legislative  enactments,  of  secuiing 
the  general  sanctification  of  a  day  unto  the  Lordf  A  few  facts  connected 
irith  the  Sabbath  question,  though  naturally  arising  out  of  the  horrid 
picture  of  depravity  at  which  we  have  glanced,  will  add  both  breadth  and 
intensity  to  the  colouring. 

In  certain  districts  occupied  by  the  London  City  Mission,  comprising 
about  half  the  metropolis,  there  are  25,812  shops,  of  which  14,103, 
eonsiderablj  more  than  half  the  whole  number,  are  opened  every  Lord's 
day  for  traffic.  These  shops  have  an  extent  of  frontage  which  equals  that 
of  all  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  London,  and  if  placed  in  a  straight  line 
constitute  thirty  miles  of  continuous  open  shops.  If  the  other  half  of 
London  contains  an  equal  number  of  Sabbath-breaking  establishments, 
there  must  be  more  than  itventt/'eight  thousand  shops  open  every 
Sabbath  day^  occupying  a  frontcige  not  less  than  sixty  miles  in  length  I 
How  many  Sabbath-breakers  are  required  to  support  an  amount  of 
trade  like  this  ?    Alas,  who  can  number  them  ! 

Among  the  rest  there  are  nearly  a  thousand  shops  where,  along  with 
tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuff,  those  powerful  accompaniments  and  incentives 
to  diflfflpation  and  inebriety,  vast  numbers  of  cheap,  vulg^,  and  vicious 
pablications  are  sold,  affording  nutriment  to  the  vilest  propensities  of 
the  Sabbath-breaker  by  their  details  of  wonder  and  of  crime. 

On  one  Lord's  day  in  January,  1852,  in  the  district  between  old  Lam- 
beth church  and  St.  Michael's,  Stockwell,  there  were  140  public  houses 
and  beer  shops  open,  besides  685  other  shops.  In  the  metropolitan  town- 
ships and  hamlets  there  is  one  of  those  destructive  establishments, ''  gin 
palaces,'*  at  the  comer  of  every  principal  street,  while  in  the  densely 
populated  districts  nearly  every  twelfth  building  is  a  spirit  shop,  all  of 
which  combine  to  profane  and  secularize  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

But  these  facts  chiefly  concern  individual  participation  in  the  abounding 
iniquity  of  London.  There  are  others  which  have  a  more  general  aspect, 
because  of  their  apparently  public  and  corporate  character.  The  Mondiay 
maikets  occasion  an  enormous  amount  of  Sabbath  desecration,  especially 
that  of  Smithfield,  to  supply  which  the  whole  of  the  Sabbath  in  thousands 
of  instances  is  occupied  in  collecting  and  driving  live  stock.  Eighty  steam- 
boats employing  600  men  to  manage  them,  work  continually  to  and  fro 
on  the  Thames  through  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  These  steam-boats 
are  floating  public-houses,  in  which  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  on  the 
Sabbath.  There  are  9,000  omnibus  servants,  most  of  them  married  and 
baring  families,  who  on  an  average  are  employed  sixteen  hours  daily, 
Sunday  included,  And  have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  receiving  religious 
instraetion:  while  nearly  7,000  cab  drivers  spend  their  Sabbaths  in  minis- 
tering to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  others,  dragging  on  a  miserable 
existence,  exposed  to  all  weathers,  doomed  to  a  course  of  comparatively 
anhealthy  inactivitj,  and  deprived  both  of  physical  and  spiritual  comfort. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  engines  of  Sabbath  profanation,  however,  is 
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the  railway.  The  whole  kingdom  suffers  by  its  baneful  and  pernicious 
example.  On  6,890  miles  of  railway  there  are  about  2^000  stations,  on 
which  are  employed  106,500  persons  as  clerks,  messengers,  engineers,  por- 
ters, <&c.,  the  majority  of  whom  are  expected  to  be  at  their  posts  some 
portion  of  every  Sabbath.  About  180  ordinary  trains  leave  and  arrive  at  the 
London  stations  every  Sunday,  besides  which  excursion  and  luggage  trains 
are  run  by  many  companies.  The  frequent  halting  of  trains,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  and  setting  down  passengers,  causes  much  labour 
and  great  injury  to  the  morality  of  the  people,  by  obtruding  upon  public 
notice  a  bad  example,  and  increasing  the  facilities  and  temptations  to 
travel  for  business  or  pleasure  and  dissipation. 

Numbers  of  members  of  Christian  churches  use  the  railways,  omnibuses, 
cabs,  steamers,  &c.  to  convey  them  to  their  favourite  places  of  worship ; 
and  many  popular  preachers  are  weekly  examples  of  indifference  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  drivers,  conductors,  watermen,  Sx,  by  regularly 
engaging  their  services. 

On  upwards  of  4,000  miles  of  inland  navigation  nearly  100,000  men 
are  engaged,  the  majority  of  whom  are  deprived  of  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath. 

The  post-office  employs  about  20,000  persons,  15,000  of  whom  bold 
their  situations  direct  from  the  Postmaster-General.  Great  numbers  of 
these  have  to  fulfil  their  duties  on  the  Sabbath.  Many  of  the  letter-carriers 
walk  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  every  day,  Sunday  included. 

We  must  pause  somewhere  in  our  quotation  of  statistics  bearing  upon 
the  Sabbath.  These  are  surely  sufficient  to  prove  how  much  that  holy 
day  is  profaned  among  us,  and  to  indicate  the  operation  throughout  all 
classes  of  those  same  principles  of  evil  which  produce  such  awful  results 
among  the  openly  irreligious  and  profligate.  Why,  then,  do  we  boast  of 
our  light,  of  our  religious  privileges,  of  our  Christian  institutions,  or  of  our 
philanthropic  agencies,  when  an  array  of  facts  like  this  is  at  hand  to  con- 
vict us  of  criminal  inactivity,  the  inefficiency  of  our  best  efforts,  and  the 
inaptitude,  or  something  worse,  of  our  most  lauded  and  most  popular 
means  of  operation  ?  Should  we  not  rather  begin  to  inquire  into  the 
reason  of  the  fearful  stato  of  things  in  which  so  much  that  is  hopeful  for 
good,  so  much  that  is  benevolent  and  divine  in  character,  has  existed  side 
by  side  with  so  much  feculent  depravity  through  so  many  years  without 
effecting  its  annihilation,  or  producing  any  very  perceptible  decrease  in  its 
enormity  and  turpitude  7 

Were  we  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  of  this  nature  we  should  find  it  too 
wide  for  our  present  purpose ;  but  the  mass  of  statistics  from  which  we 
have  quoted  suggests  two  thoughts  which  we  will  briefly  dwell  upon  before 
touching  on  a  remedial  measure. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  the  labouring  classes  who,  by  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  their  employment,  and  the  apparent  necessities  of  their 
position,  are  rendered  incapable  of  keeping  the  Lord's  day  holy.  With- 
out intending  to  offer  the  slightest  excuse  for  the  infraction  of  a  scriptural 
law,  we  are  bound  to  express  our  solemn  conviction  that  thousands  of  our 
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£;IIow  htingSf  who  live  in  the  habitual  neglect  or  disregard  of  the 
Sftiibatb,  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  With  little  or  no  religious 
kjovledge,  without  opportunities  and  means  of  mental  cultivation^  and 
destitute  of  religious  example  and  associations,  they  are  unable  to  resist  the 
eotfoachments  of  the  class  immediately  above  them,  or  to  avoid  the 
tjruiaoas  exactions  which  may  have  become  settled  usages  of  the  trades 
to  which  they  belong. 

While  retunung  home  from  the  West-end  one  Sunday  evening  a  few 
veeks  ago,  we  were  accosted  about  the  end  of  Long  Acre  by  a  young 
mill  of  decent  exterior,  who  inquired  his  way  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Citj-road.  His  course  lay  in  our  own  direction  for  a  short  distance, 
and  we  seized  the  opportunity  of  engaging  him  in  conversation  yrith  a 
view  to  eliciting  an  occasion  to  drop  a  seasonable  word  or  hint.  He  was 
cofflmimicative,  and  the  information  he  gave  was  to  the  following  effect : — 
He  is  a  journeyman  baker,  and  bitterly  regrets  having  selected  that 
business  as  his  life-occupation.  He  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
thoroughly  rested;  for  though  generally  permitted  to  retire  to  bed 
m  the  evening  between  seven  and  nine  o'clock,  he  and  his  fellow* workmen 
were  invariably  aroused  to  commence  their  nightly  employment  at 
eleven,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  extremely  short  interval,  were  kept 
&t  work  inc^santly,  until  the  next  evening  brought  again  the  brief  period 
of  cessation  and  uneasy  sleep.  Thus  from  twenty  to  twenty -two  hours 
was  this  poor  young  man  condemned  every  day  to  wearisome  toil  amidst 
the  deleterious  fumes  of  the  bake-house ;  and  even  Sunday  itself  brought 
but  htde  immunity  from  the  grinding  exaction.  Mow  suppose  that  this 
unfortunate  youth's  long  hours  of  toil  had  been  confined  to  the  six  working 
(iajs  of  more  highly  favoured  trades,  we  should  like  to  know  what 
CLnstian  philanthropist  would  greatly  condemn  him  for  devoting  some 
considerable  portion  of  the  day  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  to  recruiting 
lii?^  exhausted  powers  by  sleep  ?  But  if  in  addition  to  the  daily  absorp- 
tioQ  of  twenty-one  hours  during  six  days  of  the  week,  the  seventh 
ii  robbed  of  sixteen  more,  and  the  poor  victim  sits  hopelessly  down  to 
the  extinction  of  his  birthright  in  that  blessed  day  of  rest,  and  lives  as  i 
it  foreshadowed  no  glory,  or  prefigured  no  deliverance  to  him,  he  is 
deserving  of  the  most  sincere  pity,  while  the  system  which  holds  him  in 
bofidage  deserves  the  anathema  of  every  lover  of  mankind. 

There  are  ten  thousand  journeymen  bakers  in  London,  the  majority 
of  ^om  are  condemned  to  the  pitiable  lot  of  our  young  wayfarer 
from  Long  Acre !  The  mental  and  bodily  pain  thus  inflicted  it 
ii  impossible  to  calculate;  the  moral  results  cannot  be  contemplated 
vitfaout  a  shudder.  The  baking  trade  is  not  the  only  one,  however,  that 
by  its  terrible  exactions  upon  the  bodily  powers,  places  its  victims 
beyond  the  reach  of  moral  regenerative  efforts,  and  augments  the  turbid 
stream  of  metropolitan  vice  and  corruption.  The  natural  offspring  of 
crimioal  competition  in  trade,  and  the  working  of  the  covetous  spirit, 
oiierating  upon  the  necessities  of  the  struggling  classes, — ^it  would  be 
"^UTirising  indeed  if  only  one  branch  of  human  industry  exhibited  indica 
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tions  of  auoh  exhaustive  toil  as  ih^  to  which  the  helpless  baker^s  nmn 
submits.  But  it  is  a  fearful  fact  that  there  are  few  trades,  few  employ- 
ments, in  London,  that  in  some  of  their  departments  do  sot  present 
similar  instances  of  protracted  labour,  a  similar  disregard  of  God's 
ordinances  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  whose  feces  are  moulded  into  subnusaive 
inanity  and  dull  vacancy  by  the  grinding  wheel  of  oppression,  and  the 
practical  abrogation  of  God's  law  in  favour  of  the  poor  man's  rest  day, 
which  is  profaned  in  all  our  streets. 

^'  In  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come— men  shall  be  covetous.'' 
The  harrowing  tale  of  the  poor  shirt-maker, — compelled  by  the  withering 
competition  of  money-getters  to  eke  out  an  unhappy  life  of  toil  on  hfdf-ar 
crown  a  week, — ^needs  not  be  repeated  in  proof  that  the  apostle's  prediction 
finds  abundant  fulfilment  in  the  present  day.  Money  is  the  god  of 
iK>mmerce — the  eummum  bonum  to  the  man  of ''  the  main  point "  in  tnde. 
The  love  of  money  lies  at  the  base  of  all  our  great  4»mmereial  undertakitigs. 
The  ezpeotation  of  profit  provokes  risk,  and  the  risk  of  capital  is  supposed 
to  give  its  owner  a  certain  right  over  the  bodily  and  mental  powitfs  of 
the  human  beings  who  happen  to  be  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  plans.  As  no  legislative  enactment,  can  define  the  limit  for  the 
exercise  of  this  supposed  ri^bt,  its  extent  in  too  many  instances  depends 
upon  the  caprice  or  the  conscience  of  the  profit-seekers;  and  the  weakest 
party  suffers.  The  natural  rest  hours  of  the  labourer  are  bought  up 
with  money,  and  often  and  often  men  are  cheated  of  their  bright  Sabbaths 
long  before  the  Saturday  closes  the  incessant  struggle. 

English  Protestant  Gbristians  may  blush  to  be  compared  in  anything 
of  a  religious  nature  with  the  proverbially  rapacious  and  money-loving  Jew. 
Yet,  we  find  that  many  eminent  Jewish  tradesmen  not  only  observe  their 
own  Sabbath-day  with  the  utmost  strictness  and  decorum  from  sunset  to 
sunset,  but,  with  a  decency  and  propriety  that  do  them  honour,  they  ^ 
refrain  from  their  ordinary  business  throughout  our  fifty-two  Lord's-days, 
and  about  twelve  Jewish  festival-days  every  year.  A  fact  like  this  ought 
to  shame  British  Christians,  and  impel  them  to  consider  whether  they 
are  ^moting  their  own  worldly  interest  even,  in  continuing  the  practice 
of  infringing  on  the  rest-day  of  the  poor,  by  imposing  undue  labour  upon 
them,  either  in  degree  or  duration,  on  the  six  days  of  the  week, — or  late 
hours,  for  any  purpose,  on  the  day  before  the  Sabbath.  Shall  it  be  said 
that  the  follower  of  Jesus,  not  content  with  devoting  six  days  to  worldly 
pursuits,  reduces  his  Sabbath  to  its  smallest  possible  duuensions,  while  the 
covetous  Jew  is  satisfied  with  gaining  gold  on  five  days,  and  extends  his 
Sabbath  to  two — ^preferring  to  double,  rather  than  annihilate  it,  in  com- 
pliment to  English  customs. 

Space  would  feil  were  we  to  attempt  to  state  everything  that  appears 
applicable  to  this  first  thought  which  our  roll  of  statistics  suggested. 
Else  we  might  tell  of  the  numberless  instances  in  which  the  Saturday's 
toil  is  prolonged  far  into  the  Sabbath :  of  the  ingenious  artifices  adopted 
to  maintain  the  incessant  clatter  of  machinery  in  our  large  manufactmes ; 
the  praetiee  of  postponing  smyiJl  repairs  of  machinery  to  the  end  of  the 


W8^  thit  die  opporttuitty  of  the  Sabbath's  xnterral  may  ht  soada 
abaariflDt  to  the  week'a  nmntermitted  labour  of  the  gigantic  iron 
BOMtera  which  never  tire^  and  in  their  tmceasing  revolutiona  grind  up 
tiie  wtfWBj  Uoody  bones,  and  sweat  of  their  human  managers.  But  it  is 
caoogb.  Men  are  covetous,  and  God's  Sabbath,  the  poor  msn's  rest  day, 
ii  Dot  allowed  to  be  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  *'  main  point." 

**  In  the  last  days,"  also,  ^  men  shall  be  lovers  of  pleasures."  This  idea, 
facetted  also  by  our  statistios,  opens  another  phase  of  tibe  saaiie  subject. 
The  mmber  of  determined  pleasure  seekers  that  goes  to  swell  the  enonnous 
aiBouit  of  profligacy  already  mentioned.  It  is  impossible  eoirectiy  to 
MCUDate.  But  over  and  above  them,  there  is  a  large  number  of  occaaionai 
tataries  of  pleasure  who  spend  the  whole  Sabbath  in  dissipation,  crowd 
the  outletB  of  London  in  vehicles  of  every  deacriptioa,  and  overburden  the 
-»«e  imo.ber  of  railway  «>rriag«s%luch  Z  si  liWaUy  provided 
Wirahand  by  the  vanous  companies — ^pouring  by  thousands  into  the 
taburban  disCncts,  and  devoting  all  their  powers,  released  for  a  time  from 
the  dniica  of  tiieir  social  position,  to  profaning  and  desecrating  the 
beneficent  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  These  are  the  stated  supporters  of 
tU  taverns,  beer  ^lops,  and  cigar  shops  that  abound  in  thestreets  through 
which  they  go  <m  their  weekly  expeditions.  The  lust  for  pleasure  frequently 
Wads  to  the  abandonment  of  every  appearance  of  manlineas  and  virtue  on 
the  part  of  its  Totaries.  Its  indulgence  on  the  Sabbath  is  often  the  precursor 
to  the  loss  of  a  constdemble  portion  of  the  succeeding  week ;  while 
jjiitnished  wages,  injured  health,  and  blasted  character  become  the  inheri'- 
tanoe  of  the  thoughtless,  reckless,  pleasure-loving  artisan  and  mechanic 
Dieadful  as  are  the  evils  brought  by  the  stsruggles  of  capital  to  make  a 
profit  and  the  wrestling  of  competitive  interests  upon  the  working  classes, 
thoae  evib  are  not  seldom  augmented  and  aggravated  in  might  and  energy 
hy  their  own  foolish  forfeiture  of  every  characteristic  which  marks  the 
manly,  independent,  conscientious  observance  of  the  principles  of  rectitude 
tcwods  tfaemselTes,  their  employers,  their  fellow-workmen,  and  their 
^unities.  Unfortunately  the  innocent  in  this  warfare  suffer  ^ith  the 
^ty,  and  the  whole  class  sinks,  in  consequence,  lower  in  the  sociaJ 
aeaie. 

The  theatre,  the  circus,  the  saloon,  the  casino,  the  betting-house,  the 
free-and-easy  club,  the  debating  society,  the  dancing-room,  the  penny 
theatre,  and  numerous  places  of  a  kindred  class  — (their  name  is  ^'  Legion  ") 
--ere  as  much  thronged  with  the  maddening  crowd  of  eager  candidates 
for  fleeting  pleasures,  as  are  the  Exchaiige  or  the  mart  with  the  gold- 
piBping  sons  of  commerce.  Both  classes  are  eagerly  intent  upon  their 
l^irposes — one  to  get,  the  other  to  spend  :  each  is  ready  to  sacrifice— not 
Limaelf  nor  anything  that  ministers  to  his  ruling  passion — ^but  his  dearest 
friend,  fiv  the  gain  or  the  gratification  of  the  moment ;  and  thus  by  units, 
^  driblets,  through  the  selfishness  and  avarice  of  the  human  heart,  is 
the  fJBeuknt  stream  of  depravity  swollen  and  recruited  from  every  grade  of 
otetiQpolitan  society. 

If  the  government  of  our  cmmtry  should  be  prevailed  upon  by  the 
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Crystal  Palace  Company^ — ^whowill  shortly  open  their  magnificent  huflding 
and  grounds  at  Sydenham, — to  grant  its  sanction  to  that  great  project  in 
such  a  way  as  to  confer  only  an  implied  approval  even  of  the  known 
intention  of  the  Company  to  admit  the  public  to  the  palace  and 
gardens  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  facilities  for  its  desecration  by  the  London 
population  will  be  fearfully  augmented.  The  plea,  so  plausibly  urged,  of 
consideration  for  the  health  and  recreation  of  the  working  classes,  is 
hollow  and  delusive.  It  is  well  understood  that,  next  to  the  greed  for 
gain,  the  love  of  pleasure  is  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  human  action, 
and  may  be  made  successfully  subservient  to  the  payment  of  interest  and 
profitable  dividends  on  invested  capital ;  and  the  prospect  of  that,  we  fear, 
is  far  more  influential  in  producing  this  vaunted  care  for  the  poor  man 
than  any  very  deep-seated  anxiety  for  the  promotion  of  his  physical  and 
moral  welfare.  Philanthropists,  philosophers,  physicians,  and  men  of 
science  and  thought  in  every  Christian  age,  have  declared  their  conviction 
that  one  day's  uninterrupted  rest  in  seven  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  man.  Let  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  and 
their  numerous  supporters,  in  the  provision  of  recreation  for  the  tvorker* 
of  the  metropolis,  backed,  as  they  wish  it  to  be  believed  they  are,  by  the 
goodwill  and  influence  of  the  government,  take  active  measures  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  poor  oppressed  bakers,  and  all  kindred  sons  of 
exhaustive  toil,  and  we  will  believe  their  loud  professions  of  humanity  and 
benevolence :  let  them  endeavour  to  obtain  the  universal  cessation  of 
labour  On  tbe  Saturday,  in  time  to  make  suitable  preparations  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  Sabbath's  rest,  and  we  may  then  give  them  credit  for 
sincerity  in  tbeir  "  pity  for  the  poor."  We  trust  that  as  a  nation  we  shall 
not  be  made  by  our  government  participators  in  this  contemplated  infrac- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  Our  God  is  a  jealous  God,  and  we 
earnestly  pray  that  this  glaring  sin  may  not  be  added  to  the  other  causes 
for  which  he  may  yet  enter  into  controveray  with  us. 

Let  us  no  longer  boast  of  our  good  works,  our  ^glorious  institutions, 
our  religious  means  and  privileges.  Let  us  wait  until  some  perceptible 
impression  shall  have  been  made  upon  the  mass  of  our  social  depravity  before 
we  again  laud  and  glorify  anything  with  which  We  are  attempting  to  pene- 
trate and  disperse  the  moral  darkness.  Our  ecclesiastical  and  philan- 
thropic associations  are  but  means  to  an  end :  excellent  though  they  be, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  conserve  the  form  and  give  scope  to  tbe  life 
and  power  of  religion,  they  may  not,  without  imminent  danger  to  our 
salvation  and  the  spiritual  benefit  of  our  fellow  creatures,  be  put  in  the 
place  of  that  full  and  free  and  simple  life-giving  gospel  which  can  alone 
raise  tbe  degraded,  the  vicious,  and  the  impure*  to  the  dignity  of  sons  of 
God  and  heirs  of  eternal  life. 

It  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  yet  proved  that  the  wickedness  of  our  cities 
is  past  remedy.  True,  the  comparative  lack  of  success,  with  such  an 
imposing  array  of  church  organisations,  is  calculated  to  dishearten  the 
most  sanguine,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  pervading 
spirit  of  covetousness,  which,  by  its  exactions,  deprives  men  of  th^ir  time^ 
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and  froestals  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath; — and  with  the  prevalent  love  of 
siniiil  pleasures,  which,  reacting  upon  their  social  condition,  reduces  their 
position  in  life,  and  degrades  them  to  the  lowest  occupations.  The 
problem  is  a  perplexing  one,  and  awaits  solution. 

If  a  powerftil  combination  of  arrangements  for  stated  and  im* 
posiDg  action,  embracing  every  class  of  society,  firom  royalty  to  the 
ragged  school-boy, — ^in  the  form  of  houses  and  ministries  for  pubHc 
worship,  schools  for  the  ignorant,  missions  to  the  outcast,  Bibles  and 
tracts  for  the  studious,  meat  and  clothing  with  instruction  for  the 
destitute, — if  such  a  combination  of  agency  exists  through  a  series  of 
years,  and  still  but  little  impression  appears  to  be  made  on  that  deeply* 
sank,  heathenish,  semi-barbarous  community  of  crime  which  lurks  in  the 
secret  places  of  the  metropolis,  we  are  ready  to  ask  in  amazement.  How 
shall  the  work  be  accomplished  7  What  other  means  can  be  devised  7 
What  other  more  effective  agency  can  be  employed  7 

It  is  a  point  worthy  of  serious  notice  that  nearly  every  new  organisa- 
tion of  aggressive  forces  against  the  wickedness  of  the  age  adopts  and 
renews  some  feature  which  marked  the  primitive  practice  of  the  apostolic 
chnrch.  The  most  general  is  that  which  conveys  to  the  homes  of  the 
people,  and  "from  house  to  house,"  some  means  of  regeneration,  oi 
spiritual  instruction,  and  of  charitable  relief.  This  mode  of  opera- 
tion, instanced  in  our  tract  and  benevolent  societies,  and  such  institutions 
as  the  London  City  Mission,  is  not  merely  temporary  and  spasmodic,  but 
regular  and  systematic,  and  is  now  regarded  as  permanently  subsi- 
diary to  the  platform  of  the  Christian  church. 

We  must  notice  also  that,  though  our  religious  edifices  are  calculated 
to  possess  accommodation  for  six  himdred  thousand  worshippers,  the 
probability  is  that  not  more  than  half  that  number  attends  with  any 
degree  of  constancy  and  regularity ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  vast 
increase  of  the  population  (424,520  in  ten  years  within  eight  miles  of  St. 
Paulas)  there  has  been  no  commensurate  augmentation  of  the  number  of 
members  and  worshippers  of  Christian  churches.  As  one  proof  of  the 
general  neglect  of  religious  oi'dinances  it  has  been  calculated  that  not  one 
in  sixty  of  those  who  employ  the  bakers  on  the  Sabbath  attends  divine 
worship !  In  fact,  turn  which  way  we  may,  we  find  the  forces  of  evil 
with  shameless  front  ever  moving  on  over  the  wrecks  of  human  hearts  and 
Bonis,  while  the  great  renovating  power,  which  is  expected  to  conquer 
e?ery  form  of  wickedness  and  overcome  every  obstacle,  remains  com- 
paratively stationary  and  imsuccessful  in  the  yet  unconquered  field. 

In  this  position  of  afiairs,  it  is  our  solemn  conviction,  that  we  need  to 
retifrn  more  completely  and  unniv^sally  to  the  simple,  naked,  unre- 
stricted, primitive  plan  of  the  apostles — that  of  carrying  the  gospel  by 
word  of  mouth  to  the  people  in  the  streets  and  squares,  the  markets  and 
justice  rooms,  the  homes  and  the  workshops  of  our  overgrown  cities  and 
towns  with  their  overflowing  populations : — ^not  a  mere  organised  system 
of  paid  agency ;  that  is  being  tried,  ever  and  always,  day  by  day,  and 
week  by  week.    There  wants  the  voluntary  going  forth  of  every  man 
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who  believes  himself  called  of  God  to  carry  out  the  eeed  of  the  gospel*-- 
without  fee  or  reward — ^without  set  for»s  and  creeds-^^without  waiting  to 
settle  the  question  whether  they  ^^  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  ot 
the  gospel/'  and  without  permitting  himself  to  be  turned  from  his 
purpose  by  any  questions  of  ecclesiastical  propriety  or  order.  With  their 
lites  in  their  hands,  with  their  living  dependent  upon  their  own  hand- 
labour  or  upon  such  supplies  as  the  providenoe  of  God  might  place 
in  their  path,  and  their  reputation  at  stake;  for  wisdom,  for  sobriety,  and 
even  for  sanity,  the  original  preachers  went  forth  to  all  the  world  and  to 
every  creature ;  and  it  must  be,  we  are  persuaded,  by  a  return  to  the 
«ame  practice  that  the  subjects  of  the  manifold  wretchedness  and  spiritual 
destitution  of  the  present  and  every  other  age  and  of  all  climes  and  classes 
are  to  be  effectually  reached,  impressed,  and  saved. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  simple  provision  of  Christ  to  majce  known  his 
gospel,  has  never  yet  been  put  to  its  ultimate  trial.  Some  form  of  will 
worship,  man  worship,  image  worship,  or  other  corrupt  type  of  religion, 
has  been  ever  rifing  up  slowly  and  stealthily  to  divert  from  its  legitimate 
course  the  true  evangelical  action  commenced,  at  the  command  of  Christ, 
eighteen  centuries  ago ;  and  the  great  experiment  remains  comparatively 
untried,  whether  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  his  messengers  in  his 
simple  way  and  with  his  one  object,  uniformly  kept  in  view,  is  sufficient 
to  extinguish  the  misery  and  vice  of  our  dense  populations,  and  conquer 
for  our  race  an  unbroken  holy  day  of  rest.  If  men  will  turn  aside  from 
this  great  work  in  order  to  construct  organizations  and  polities,  sects  and 
parties,  they  must  submit  to  be  likened  to  the  mechanician,  who,  to  move 
a  block  of  granite,  throws  away  his  lever,  and  expects  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  by  tracing  furrows  among  the  superincumbent  dust  and  sur* 
rounding  debris  with  his  finger-nails. 

No  class  of  men  seems  so  fitted  for  the  work  that  is  wanted  to  be  done 
as  the  Wesleyan  Local  Preachers.  None  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  working  man  or  in  the  8abbath  question ;  and  now  that 
many  of  them  have  been  freed  from  their  ecclesiastical  fetters,  it  would 
seem — as  if  providentially  prepared  for  such  an  emergency — that  the 
present  opportunity  is  especially  applicate  to  their  training,  their  habits, 
their  talents,  their  vocation,  and  their  position,  and  that,  to  enter  upon 
such  a  course  as  that  we  have  hinted  at^  would  be  the  prelude  to  greater 
achievements  than  ordinary,  and  the  accomplishment  of  immense  good  to 
society  in  general. 

Our  subject  is  too  large  for  our  space.  We  have  only  glanced  at  a 
few  of  the  thoughts  which  trouble  us,  and  we  commend  the  matter,  so 
partially  treated,  to  the  serious  meditation  and  prayera  of  our  reader^. 


Order  and  obedience,  morality  and  power,  are  all  in  Britain  connected  w  ith 
the  ohservance  of  the  Sabbath.  Amidst  the  actiyity  which  perrades  all  thingSy 
the  bustle  of  the  towns,  and  the  tnentj  with  which  the  inhabitants  punue  their 
earthly  callings,  what  would  become  of  them  if  they  had  not  a  day's  rest  in  whic^ 
to  recruit  themselves,  and  laying  aside  thm^  temporal,  which  are  seen,  to  look 
forward  to  things  eternal,  which  are  unseen  ? — Dr,  Merle  D*AubigM. 
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POPISH  AGGRESSION  AND  PEOTESTANT  BUTT.— Part  EL 

1.   MOBTICAIN. — 2.  SUPEBSTrnOUS  USES. — 3.   CHARITABItE   USES. 

No.  xm. 

At  whAt  period  laws  in  restraiiit  of  charitable  donations  and  bequests  in  land 
▼ere  first  introduced  to  this  country,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  ia  certain  that 
they  formed  a  part  of  the  Boman  jurisprudence  long  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
as  Britain  was  treated  by  the  Romans  rather  as  a  colony  than  a  conquered  coun- 
try, it  is  highly  probable  that,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  colonists  brought 
those  amongst  others  of  their  laws  with  them.  No  doubt  it  would  be  as  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  too  liberal  endowment  of  heathen  temples  and  institutions  in 
Britab  as  it  had  been  in  Rome. 

That  such  laws  were  known  amongst  our  Saxon  ancestors  is  certain,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  that  alienations  of  land  for  religious  purposes  had  been 
prflctiaed  to  a  very  considerable  extent  at  an  early  period  of  our  history.  The 
learned  Selden  states,  that  among  the  Saxons  a  licence  from  the  crown  was 
necessary  for  the  alienation  of  land  for  such  purpose  at  least  sixty  years  before 
the  conquest. 

By  our  ancient  law>  owners  of  land  were  compellable  to  ftirnish  men  of  war, 
horses,  and  warlike  material  for  military  serrice,  according  to  the  extent  and 
raliie  of  the  land  which  they  held.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  away  from  our  imme- 
diste  subject  to  enter  into  an  extended  explanation  of  the  different  tenures  by 
vhieh  land  was  held  under  the  obligation  to  furnish  military  service,  but,  inasmuch 
88  knd  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  was  held  by  them  freed  from  such  obligations 
the  prevention  of  such  alienations  in  undue  quantity  would  naturally  form  one 
great  object  of  those  who  claimed  such  service  from  their  vassals,  and  would 
become  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the  state.  There  is  a  curious  pas- 
sage in  Speed  (441,  6,)  which  weU  illustrates  this  point.  "  William,"  (the  Con- 
queror) **  demanding  why  he  conquered  the  realm  by  one  battle,  which  the  Danes 
ooald  not  do  by  many,  Frederick,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  answered,  that  the  reason 
was,  becaoiae  the  land^  which  was  for  the  maintenance  of  martial  men,  was  given 
and  converted  to  pious  employers,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  holy  votaries.  To 
which  the  Conqueror  said,  that  if  the  clergy  were  so  strong  that  the  realm  was 
enfeebled  of  men  lor  war,  and  subject  by  it  to  foreign  invasion,  he  would  aid  it. 
Therefore,  he  took  awmy  many  of  the  revenues  of  the  abbot,  and  of  others  also." 

To  understand  the  subject  clearly,  it  will  be  proper  to  premise  that  there  are 
tkru  kinds  of  alienation  of  property  by  which  the  general  objects  of  such  institu- 
tions were  promoted,  namely, — 1.  Alienations  in  MortmaiB,strictly  so  called.  2. 
Gifts, alieoAtions,  and  donations  for  superstitious  uses;  and  3.  Charitable  uses* 
We  will  briefly  endeavour  to  define  these  in  plain  terms,  such  as  may  be  under- 
stood by  unprofessional  readers. 

I — Alienations  in  Mortmain, — The  term  *^  Mortmain  "  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  two  French  words^  mort^  dead,  and  mam,  hand,  implying  that  a  dead  hand 
has  no  power  to  relinquish  its  grasp  of  that  which  it  holds.  The  French  derived 
the  term  from  the  Latin  mafWA  morttdf  meaning  the  same  thing.  To  under- 
stand in  what  the  ''dead  hand"  consists^  requires  some  further  explanation. 
Among  the  Romans,  from  whom  we  derived  the  institution,  there  existed  certain 
bodies,  sometimes  of  many  persons  united,  sometimes  of  one  person  only,  for 
purposes  either  political,  civil,  or  religious.  There  was  a  mode  by  which  a 
imecession  of  these  bodies,  or  persons,  was  perpetually  kept  up,  so  that  on  the 
death  of  one,  another  was  chosen  to  supply  his  plaee.  All  suecessors  were  to 
hold  the  property  these  bodies  or  persons  possessed  in  their  official  character,  for 
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the  same  purposes  as  before,  so  that  if  they  were  possessed  of  land,  for  instance, 
the  land  did  not  on  a  death  descend  or  be  dispoaed  of  as  the  absolute  property  of 
others,  but  was  taken  in  succession,  still  to  be  preserred  for  its  origiuAl  purpose 
for  ever.  These  bodies  and  persons  were,  and  still  are,  called  Corparationa.  If 
consisting  of  more  than  one  person,  as  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  a  tovm,  or  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  a  cathedral,  or  the  like,  it  was  called  a  corporation  aggre- 
gate ;  if  of  one  person,  as  a  bishop,  a  rector,  a  vicar,  and  the  Uke,  it  was  a  corpo- 
ration sole.  Corporations,  for  many  purposes,  are  extremely  useful,  particularlj 
those  of  a  municipal  kind ;  on  the  other  hand,  many  were  yery  pernicious,  and  not 
only  impeded  the  due  administration  of  good  gOTcmment,  but  threatened,  and 
sometimes  eren  effectuated  its  absolute  destruction. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  explanation,  that  all  religious  houses,  as  they 
were  called,  as  monasteries,  abbeys,  as  well  as  other  societies  of  a  like  kind,  were 
corporations ;  that  whatever  land  or  interest  in  land  they  could  acquire,  they  held 
never  to  part  with  again,  but  retained  it  to  increase  their  power  and  influence. 
Land,  or  any  interest  in  land  vested,  whether  by  gift  or  purchase  in  any  such 
bodies,  having  perpetual  succession  known  to  and  acknowledged  by  the  law,  was 
said  to  be  held  in  mortmain, — ^was  locked  up,  so  tl^t  it  could  not  change  from 
hand  to  hand, — ^was,  in  fact,  taken  out  of  the  market  of  the  country.  Such  was, 
and  still  is,  land  held  in  *'  Mortmain." 

2. — Superstitious  uses  may  be  distinguished  from  gifts  and  alienations  in  mort- 
main by  their  being  in  general  an  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  money  or  of 
land,  and  not  the  very  land  itself,  though,  no  doubt,  alienations  in  mortmain  might 
be,  and  sometimes  were,  made  to  serve  superstitious  uses.  An  instance  of  a 
superstitious  use  may  be  given  in  the  case  of  Sir  Richard  Cloudesley,  who,  having 
devised  some  landed  estate,  directed  that  one  portion  of  the  proceeds  should  be 
paid  for  the  ringing  abeU  at  certain  times  for  the  safe  passage  of  souls  to  another 
world — ^another  portion  to  pay  for  prayers  for  his  soul,  and  several  other  things  of 
a  like  kind.  Uses  of  this  kind  were  common,  and  rose  to  a  prodigious  amount  in 
former  times,  and  embraced  almost  every  possible  kind  of  religious  superatition 
to  which  such  payments  could  be  applied.  Ecclesiastical  persons  and  monks  were 
the  general  admiufstrators  of  this  kind  of  charity,  and  of  course  had  a  direct 
interest  in  promoting  it  to  the  greatest  possible  extent ;  and  at  one  period  few 
indeed  were  the  death  beds  of  those  possessed  of  worldly  estate  which  were  not 
besieged  with  importunity  to  increase  the  never  ending  list  of  donors. 

A  modem  instance  which  well  illustrates  the  nature  of  superstitious  uses,  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Roger  Troutbeck.  A  decayed  branch  of  the  great  family  of  that 
name  had  migrated  from  Cumberland  to  Wapping.  There  Roger  engaged  himself 
as  a  sailor  on  board  an  Indiaman  bound  for  Calcutta.  The  ship  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  India..  Many  perished,  but  Roger  was  among  the  survivors.  He  applied 
himself  to  business,  and  amassed  a  very  large  fortune.  Cut  off  from  his  kindred, 
with  whom  he  had  held  little  or  no  communication  since  he  embarked,  and  with- 
out any  immediate  relatione  of  his  own,  he  left  his  immense  property  to  bufld  a 
church  and  found  an  hospital  in  Wapping,  but  he  accompanied  the  gift  with  so 
many  conditions  self-laudatory  and  vain,  that  his  intention  was  set  aside  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  as  coming  under  the  denomination  of  a  superstitious  use.  To 
prevent  misconception,  it'  may  be  observed,  that  a  gift  by  will  of  mere  money  simply 
to  build  a  church,  or  an  hospital,  would  not  even  now  be  void  if  land  could  be  other- 
wise lawfully  procured  whereon  to  build.  In  Roger's  case,  the  whole  was  so 
inseparably  mixed  up  with  Ids  superstitious  notions,  that  the  whole  was  tainted  by 
them,  and  so  void. 

3. — Charitable  uses, — ^The  subject  of  charitable  uses  takes  a  wider  range  than 
either  of  the  others.    It  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  permanent  locking  up  of 
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land  in  mortmaiii,  for  its  essential  distinction  is  that  it  does  not  profess  to  be* 
bat  carefhUy  aroids  mortmain  as  tainted  and  forbidden  ^ound,  but  takes 
adrantage  of  the  law  of  uses  and  trusts  (of  which  more  hereafter)  to  secure  both 
land  and  monej  to  charitable  purposes.  The  word  ^  charity  "  in  this  sense  is  not 
confined  to  the  common  definition  of  it  as  an  alms  to  the  poor,  but  embraces  all 
BoiiB  of  religious  and  pious  objects,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  name  any  object  of 
iKnefioence  which  does  not  come  within  its  meaning.  Thus,  almshouses,  places 
for  religious  worship,  hospitals,  schools,  and  an  endless  variety  of  similar  institu- 
tiona,  come  under  the  law  of  charitable  uses,  and  to  be  valid  in  their  formation 
and  settlement  must  come  under  and  comply  with  its  provisions. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  distinctions  between  these  main  branches,  we  proceed 
to  the  earliest  enactments  which  we  have  on  the  subject  of  mortmain. 

The  first  is  contained  in  the  36th  chapter  of  the  Magna  Charta,*  of  the  9th 
year  of  the  reig^  of  King  Henry  III.,  entitled, ''  No  land  shall  be  given  in  mort* 
mam.''  **  It  shall  not  be  lawful,  from  henceforth,  for  any  to  give  his  lands  to 
any  religious  house,  and  to  take  the  same  land  again  to  hold  of  the  same  house. 
Nor  sh^  it  be  lawful  for  any  house  of  religion  to  take  the  lands  of  any,  and 
to  lease  the  same  to  him  of  whom  he  received  it.  If  any,  from  henceforth,  give 
his  lands  to  any  religious  house,  and  therefore  be  convict,  the  gift  shall  be  utterly 
Toid,  and  the  land  shall  accrue  to  the  lord  of  the  fee." 

This  enactment  consists  of  three  parts.  One  forbids  the  giving  of  lands  to 
any  reHgious  house,  and  to  take  the  same  again.  The  next  forbids  the  religious 
house  to  take  lands  and  to  lease  the  same  to  the  giver.  The  third  absolutely 
forbids  the  giving  of  land  to  any  religious  house,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
land  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

The  schemes  which  this  statute  was  aimed  at  were  si;ch  as  frequently  suo- 
^eded  with  great  landed  proprietors,  when  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  make 
an  absolute  gift.  In  such  cases  it  was  common  for  some  religious  house  to  per- 
suade  or  procure  the  proprietor  to  convey  his  land  to  the  religious  house,  on  an 
engagement  by  them  to  grant  him  a  lease  of  it  for  a  long  term  of  years,  saj 
1,000  years,  or  more,  at  a  small  rent.  By  this  insidious  means  they  changed 
places  with  the  proprietor.  They  became  his  landlord,  with  all  the  power  of  a 
landlord  over  him ;  and  he  became  their  tenant,  with  all  the  obligations  which 
that  relation  incurred.  Having  gained  this  step  in  one  generation,  it  was  in 
most  cases  easy  to  advance  still  further  in  the  next.  Or,  parts  of  the  land  might 
be  rehnquished  by  the  tenant,  a  forfeiture  might  occur,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, there  were  few  cases  in  which  the  religious  house  did  not  soon  acquire 
dominion  over  the  property  as  absolute  owners. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  law  of  mortmain  existed  before  this  act.  The 
set  itself  implies  as  much,  for  it  does  not  strike  in  the  first  instance  at  the  amortiza- 
tion of  ihQ  freehold,  but  at  a  mode  then  adopted  to  avoid  some  more  ancient  law, 
which  forbad  alienation  of  the  freehold  in  mortmain.  It  b  interesting  and  instruc- 
tire,  as  a  matter  of  history,  to  observe  this  first  step  in  the  change  of  our  real  pro- 
perty-laws, brought  about  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  religious  houses,  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  the  land  and  defeat  the  law.  Aforetime  long  terms  of  years,  and  leases  of 
500  or  1,000  up  to  any  number  of  years,  were  unknown.  This  ingenious  device 
^Te  the  religious  house  the  benefit  of  all  forfeitures  and  escheats  from  their 
grantee,  and  turned  his  estate  from  a  freehold  to  mere  personal  property ;  for 
the  longest  term  of  years  in  land  is  but  a  personal  estate.  The  disposition  of  the 
^tate  at  the  death  of  the  owner  was  governed  by  the  same  law  as  disposed  of  his 

*  Tbo  torm  ''  Magna  Charta  "  is  popularly  applied  to  the  great  cliarter  of  King  John ;  but 
there  are  aerenl  sets  of  laws  which  bear  that  designation,  as  in^he  ease  of  the  one  in  hand. 
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cattk^  and  shee^  tal^es  and  atools.  Tbis  inrenthm  of  tonimg;  land  (real  estate) 
into  penonaltyy  sanred  the  religious  houses  yery  effectually.  From  the  earliest 
tiBie  a  sum  night  dispose,  hy  will  of  his  personal  estate,  andj  of  couFsey  of  the 
land,  for  those  long  tema  of  years;  hat  a  custom  arose,  mentioned  hy  QlanyiUe, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  n.,  hy  whaeh,  if  a  man  left  a  wife  and  ehfldren,  or  chfld,  the 
personalty  was  divided  into  three  parts.  If  he  left  a  wife  only,  or  child,  or 
children  only,  it  was  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  former  caae  he  eonld  dispose 
of  one  third ;  in  either  of  &e  hitter  cases  one-half  of  his  personal^.  If  he  left 
neilhef  wife  nor  ehild,  he  coold  dispose  of  the  whole*  Snhseqnently,  hy  several 
statutes  he  acquired  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  whole  hy  will ;  hnt  a  custom  arose 
in  many  places  that  homid  Imn  te  remember  his  lord  and  the  churchy  hy  leaving 
them  his  two  best  ehattels,  after  which  he  might  dispose  of  the  rest  «t  pleasure. 
By  the  before-mentioned  eontrivance  the  religions  house  had  become  his  lord, 
and  also  his  ehurchf  or  se  closely  connected  with  it  as  te  be  substantially 
the  some. 

If  the  party  &d  withxmt  a  wiU^  the  king  by  his  officers  took  possession  of 
the  effeets>  ta  bmy  him,  pay  his  debts,  and  provide  for  his  wife  and  children,  if 
sny.  If  none,  for  his  next  of  kin.  This  power  the  crown  vested  in  the 
prelates,  under  the  notion  that  they  were  capable  of  disposing  of  the  property 
most  for  the  benefit  of  the  deceased's  souL  The  effects  were,  therefore,  com- 
mitted to  an  officer  called  the  Ordmary,  who,  after  dividing  the  above-mentioned 
portions  to  the  wife  and  children,  if  any  (called  their  reaeamMe  part),  might 
dispose  of  the  remainder  in  pione  uses,  as  he  thought  fit. 

TfliBt  use  so  pions a» to  i^ply  it  to  the  church  and  poor?  The  church  took 
care  always  to  be  poor,  and  so  claimed  the  whole,  and  that,  unt^  the  stat.  West- 
minster 2  (13>th  Edwvd  I.,  c.  19),  without  eren  paying  the  debts.  Thus  was 
the  unfortunate  proprietor  wound  round  as  with  a  spider's  web>  in  every  direc- 
tion^ and  the  whole  of  the  property  soon  became  absi^bed  by  the  eodesisstical 
sponge,  while  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  were  made  to 
subserve  the  general  purpose ;  for  who  would  leave  his  soul  to  the  devil  for  a 
thousand  years,  who  could  buy  it  o«t  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  real  or  personal  property  ? 


LIGHTS  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

The  fourteenth  century  of  the  economy  of  grace  maybe  best  described,  in  the 
expressive  knguage  of  Holy  Writ,  as  a  period  when  *<  Darkness  oov«^d  the 
earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  minds  of  the  people."  The  apostacy  of  Borne  had 
reached  its  climax,  and  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  her  sway  was 
complete.  To  her  the  clergy  of  all  nations  paid  submissive  obedience ;  monas- 
teries and  priories,  with  their  various  civil  ana  ecclesiastical  orders,  overspread  all 
lands;  the  priests  and  monks  were  the  politicians  and  intriguing  statesmen 
of  the  age ;  while  the  nobility  of  the  states  of  Europe  were  sworn  defenders  of 
the  rk^hts,  immunities,  and  mal-practiees  of  Holy  Mother  Church.  Sovereigns 
were  Bui  vnasals  to  the  so-called  successor  of  St.  Peter,  while  their  subjects,  half 
serfs  and  half  dependants,  were  so  entirely  under  the  influence  of  priestcraft,  that 
thought,  or  the  expression  of  thought  was  nowhere  considered  as  ^rt  and 
parcel  of  the  human  character.  Submission  was  the  rule,  and  men's  piety  was 
measured  by  the  standard  of  existing  things,  while  model  Christians  were  then, 
what  some  would-be  statesmen  of  our  day  would  haTe  them  noW'-^-submissive 
slaves  to  priestiy  domination. 

An  undercurrent  of  sturdv  Saxon  feeling  however  was  at  work  in  England, 
which  ever  and  anon  evinced  itself  in  littie  incidents,  exercising  an  influence, 
though  a  fJEunt  one,  on  tiie  movements  of  the  times.     It  was  the  dawn  of 
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moniiiig  after  a  long  nig^ht  of  darkness ;  and  here  and  there  the  horizon  pre- 
sented giimmering  streaks  of  light,  the  prelude  of  a  coming  day. 

A  oentoiy  had  rolled  away  since  the  weak  and  superstitious  John  had  bent  his 
head  submissively  to  the  mandates  of  the  papal  see,  but  during  that  intenral 
men's  minds  were  gradually  relieying  themselves  from  the  Irksome  vassalage 
under  which  they  had  been  aforetime  content  to  live.  The  trading  classes  liad 
b^on  to  feel  their  position  and  power,  and  though  the  clergy  were  still  dominant 
as  a  party,  sturdy  citizens  would  here  and  there  stand  up,  and  talk  about  their 
rights — as  well  as  other  folk.  The  barons,  in  order  to  secure  their  own  order, 
had  wrong  the  charter  of  English  liberty  from  a  reluctant  prince,  but  that 
charter  recognised  the  rights  of  all  free  men  ;  and  because  of  that,  the  sinews 
of  native  energy  at  onoe  came  into  full  play,  and  from  the  struggle  of  the  peers 
and  prelates  for  political  power  came  forth  the  guaranteed  and  solemnly  ratified 
libeities  of  the  entire  nation. 

The  requirement  of  the  age  was  a  mind  of  sufficient  calibre  for  the  task  of 
exposing  wrong  and  enforcing  right,  and  then  the  triumph  of  liberty  was 
secured.  The  seat  of  corruption  was  the  church,  and  reformation  there  was 
pretty  sure  to  bring  about  improvement  in  all  other  departments.  That  reforma- 
tion commenced  in  England  a  century  earlier  than  in  Germany ;  and  although 
the  latter  for  the  time  bade  fair  to  be  the  most  successful,  the  former  vras  its 
precursor  in  the  order  of  time.  Luther,  it  ia  true,  fought  manfully  when  he  did 
iwttle  with  existing  error  ;  but  the  weapons  of  his  wcufare  had  been  prepared 
and  tempered  in  our  own  sea-girt  isle,  of  which  weapons  he  laid  hold,  whetted 
and  sharpened  their  edges,  and  struck  with  them  repeated  and  successfhl  blows. 

In  a  tittle  village  in  Yorkshire  a  youth  was  nurtured  who,  from  early  develop- 
ment, seemed  only  fitted  for  the  church.  His  wit,  readiness,  and  acute  parts 
early  marked  him  out  for  fame,  and  rendered  him  exactly  suited  for  the  work  in 
fature  to  be  assigned  him  by  the  Providence  of  God.  He  bent  his  steps  to 
Oxford,  and  there,  first  in  Cmrist  Church,  and  then  in  Merton  College,  prepared 
him  for  the  struggle.  His  ardent  mind  adlowed  no  rival :  soon  he  mastered  the 
required  knowledge,  and  speedily  he  became  the  head  of  the  scholastic  divinity  of 
the  day.  Contented  with  no  secondary  teaching,  he  fell  back  upon  the  original 
mine  of  truth,  and  in  studying  the  Scriptures  sought  for  reasons  both  for  his 
opinions  and  his  practice.  But  there,  alas  I  he  clearly  saw  the  teachings  of  the 
fiook  and  those  of  the  church  were  at  variance ;  and,  while  he  wavered  as  to 
which  should  have  his  allegiance,  one  of  those  fortuitous,  or,  we  would  rather 
^y»  providential,  occurrences  arose  which  at  once  decided  his  choice. 

A  fierce  contest  was  raging  between  the  established  clergy  and  the  mendi- 
cant orders  of  friars  which  then  overspread  England.  Monastic  institutions, 
which  these  begging  impostors  were  enriching,  had  sprung  up  on  every  hand ; 
every  art  which  protessea  religious  fervour  co^d  employ  was  made  subservient 
to  the  one  great  purpose  of  a^^andizing  their  respective  institutions,  while  the 
regfukr  dei^  and  the  universities  were  scarcely  able  to  maintain  their  position 
^laong  the  people.  As  these  mendicants  professed  to  have  ^' gospel"  warranty 
for  their  practice,  the  scholar  of  Merton  College  took  sides  with  his  university 
against  their  pretensions,  and  vif^rously  exposed  their  mal-practices,  laid  bare 
with  an  unsparing  pen  the  enormities  of  the  system,  and  of  the  conduct  of  its 
abettors,  and  exposed  their  frauds  upon  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  with  unflinch- 
mg  determination.  While  this  gained  him  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  the 
university,  it  exposed  him  to  the  deadly  hate  of  those  religious  plunderers  and 
impoaers  on  human  credulity,  who  were  not  slow,  as  soon  as  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunitv  presented  itself,  to  let  him  feel  the  weight  of  their  influence  and  mahce. 

The  mastership  of  Balliol  College  falling  vacant,  was  bestowed  upon  the 
champion  of  the  university,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  services ;  while 
the  wardenahip  of  Canterbury  College  was  conferred  upon  him  by  its  founder. 
Archbishop  Islip,  in  token  of  nis  esteem.  Islip  dying  soon  afterwards,  Langham 
•nicoeeded  to  the  primacy  of  England,  and,  bemg  fuU  of  monastic  prejudices,  dis- 
missed the  new-made  warden  and  all  his  associates  from  their  offices.  An  appeal 
against  the  dismissal  was  forwarded  to  the  pope,  and  another  to  the  king,  both 
of  whom,  being  under  the  influence  of  the  pnmate,  conflrmed  his  act,  and  reflued 
to  rematate  the  appellant.    It  needed  no  prophetic  vision  to  foretel  the  results ; 
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that  wUeli  before  was  a  mere  skirmbh  about  details,  soon  settled  into  infeterate 
opposition  to  a  system ;  and  our  hero  began  to  attack,  not  tbe  friars  and  the 
monastic  institutions  onlj,  but  thepapal  see  itself,  denouncing  the  entire  papacy 
as  superstitious  a^  erroneous.  The  power  of  thought  was  making  itself  felt  in 
Ens^land,  and  a  master-mind  appearing  on  the  stage,  proring  itself  capable 
to  lead  thought  onward  in  its  progress  of  derelopment,  the  nnirersitr  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  people  on  the  other,  took  care  that  it  should  not  be  silenced. 

The  degree  of  D.D.,  with  a  professor's  chair,  was  conferred  upon  our  reformer, 
which  at  once  opened  up  before  Mm  a  new  sphere  of  usefulness,  of  which  he  was 
not  slow  to  make  use.  He  beo^an  freely  and  fearlessly  to  enunciate  his  princi- 
ples, and  bddly  entered  upon  the  course  he  had  marked  out,  untfl  at  length  his 
enemies  managed  to  depnre  him  of  his  professorship,  in  the  ram  hope  that,  by 
prerenting  his  expositions,  they  would  extinguish  his  principles. 

But  God  ordamed  it  otherwise.  A  circumstance  occurred  which  may  teach 
a  usefiil  lesson  to  those  who  profess  to  think  that  a  Christian  man  or  a  Christian 
teacher  should  take  no  part  in  political  erents.  The  pope,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power  and  arrogance,  had  the  audacitr  to  claim  of  Edward  m.,  wno  was  then 
on  tne  throne,  the  homage  which  his  predecessor,  the  weak  and  racillating  John, 
had  preyiously  paid  to  the  holy  see.  This  insolent  aggression  roused  the  ire  of 
the  Oxford  doctor,  who  took  his  pen  and  wrote  a  defence  of  his  sorereign,  and 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  which  at  once  obtained  for  its  author  the  powerful  friend- 
ship of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  then  the  greatest  man  in  England  next  to  the 
sovereign.  By  him  the  court  was  thrown  open  to  the  learned  champion,  who 
there  found  protection,  and  ready  ears  to  listen  to  his  teachings.  ^  Shortly  after 
an  embassy  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  htmpng  his  nofiness  to  terms, 
and  at  its  head  were  placed  the  Bishop  or  Bangor  anathe  discarded  professor. 

The  embassy  succeeded,  and  terms  were  agreed  on;  but,  as  usual,  they  were 
evaded  at  the  earliest  opportunity  by 'the  papal  see.  Meanwhile,  preferment 
and  royal  favour  were  bestowed  upon  the  unoaunted  champion  of  religious  Hberty 
on  his  return  from  his  mission.  But  these  were  not  the  only  frtdts.  Previous 
to  this  the  efforts  of  the  reformer  had  been  directed  chie'fly  to  expose  the  depraved 
practices  of  the  papacy ;  but  now,  his  mind  having  been  enlightened  as  to  tite  real 
working  of  the  system,  he  attacked  that  system  itself  as  corrupt  in  principle,  as 
well  as  depraved  in  practice.  His  writings  spread  through  the  entire  kingdom; 
his  lectures  were  attended  by  all  ranks ;  and  the  term  **  Antichrist,"  wMch  he 
first  used  in  reference  to  the  pope,  became  the  enrnonyme  by  which  the  Romish 
church  was  designated,  He  attacked  the  infallibility  of  his  holiness;  denounced 
him  as  a  usurper,  inflated  with  pride,  governed  t^  avarice,  and  supported  by 
tyranny;  and  roused  half-awakened  listeners  to  exertion  in  the  cause.  For  him- 
self, he  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  Cited  to  answer  for  his  heresies 
before  the  Bishop  of  London,  at  St.  PaiH's,  he  attended,  supported  by  the  rbyal 
Duke  of  Lancaster  and  the  Earl  Marshal  of  England ;  the  former  of  whom  was 
indiscreet  enough  to  threaten  the  bishop,  which  roused  the  populace,  and  created 
indescribable  confusion,  which  was  appeased  with  difficulty  by  the  court  breaking 
up  and  the  inquiry  terminating.    Mter  this  the  reformer  withdrew  from  the 

giblic  eye,  his  enemies  flattering  themselves  that  he  was  effectually  silenced, 
ut  from  his  seclusion  he  occasionally  issued  a  discourse,  in  which  he  defended 
his  principles,  and  by  which  he  disseminated  his  views,  while  he  was  activelj 
emplo^g  his  leisure  in  translating  the  S(Tiptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue. 
By  this  means  he  undermined  the  papal  power  in  England,  and  threw  the  fi^ht 
at  God's  truth  across  the  darkness  of  her  errors.  Political  changes  havmg 
deprived  him  of  the  powerful  support  of  Lancaster,  the  clergy  recommeooed  a 
prosecution  against  him ;  articles  of  accusation,  papal  bulls,  and  dlatiolui  tram 
Rome  were  heaped  upon  him ;  but  a  more  powerfm  supporter  than  Lanemter  was 
found  for  him .  God  nad  set  Ids  seal  upon  the  trutJiy  ana  men's  minds  were  opening 
to  receive  its  teachings.  The  popular  feeHng  was  with  him ;  the  pope's  bum  were 
Unheeded  bv  the  people,  and  treated  with  contempt  by  the  Parliainent ;  while  Lan- 
caster, glad  of  an  opportunity  to  humble  the  pnde  of  the  priests,  and  seeing  ihe 
temper  of  the  nation,  quietly  interposed  when  the  old  foe  of  the  Reformers,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  was  about  to  proceed  against  him,  and  issued  to  the  prelate  a 
peremptory  order  *'  that  imprisonment  Jbr  the  sake  of  opinion  only  was  n/oi  to  be 
enforced^  as  that  was  a  measure  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England." 
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IVnthiiilaess  compels  us  here  to  admit  that  our  reformer  was  s^tV  of 
eqaiTocation,  for,  when  eited  to  appear  before  his  diocesan,  he  expressed  his 
opinions  in  ambiguous  language — a  weakness  we  can  neither  nalliate  nor  defend, 
although  it  confessedly  saved  him  at  the  time,  and  in  the  ena  was  beneficial  to 
the  reforming  cause.  His  enemies  were,  in  consequence  of  this,  induced  to  dis- 
mk)  him  wi&  an  ii^junction  to  preach  such  doctrines  no  more.  A  restraint  like 
this  onlj  seired  to  enkindle  his  ardour  and  inflame  his  zeal,  and  he  at  once  threw 
off  aH  temporising  policy,  boldly  proclaimed  his  yiews,  and,  by  PUBLiSHnva  the 
Bible  cr  ths  ENoUfiH  tokgue,  threw  wide  open  the  doors  of  the  whole  eon- 
trorersy,  making  it  a  plain  case — Rome  versut  the  New  Testunent.  He  then 
fiero^  attacked  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  against  which  he  published 
what  he  termed  ^  Sateen  Conclusions ;"  and  vet,  after  he  had  done  all  this — 
ftiss !  for  human  frailty — ^he  quailed  before  his  enemies,  who  induced  him  to 
make  a  sort  of  recantation  of  nis  principles ;  while,  by  iLe  king's  order,  he  was 
expelled  the  tmirersity  of  Oxford.  But  his  task  had  oeen  nerformed ;  his  great 
work  was  accomplished.  Romanism  had  been  exposed  to  tne  light  of  truths  of 
Scripture,  and  of  day,  and  men's  minds  were  pronouncing  a  verdict  against  its 
d<^;nui8.  In  rain  the  reformer  bent  his  head  to  the  blast :  in  vain  the  Calyinism 
of  his  creed  was  set  up  against  his  extreme  opinions  on  other  points :  he  had 
denounced  the  Pope  as  ^  ^tichrist — the  proud,  worldly  priest  of  Rome,  and  the 
most  cursed  of  clippers  and  cut-purses,"  and  English  hearts  were  preparing  to 
endorse  the  sentiment ;  while  the  nation  sat  uneasy  in  the  chains  by  which  she 
had  so  long  been  held  enslaved. 

Whatever  his  frailties,  weaknesses,  or  errors, — ^however  we  may  object  to  his 

Xsions,  his  vacillations,  or  his  time-serving  policy  (and  perhaps  they  were 
the  &iilts  of  the  age  than  of  the  man), — ^the  reformation  received  its  first 
impetus  from  his  writings ;  and  **  to  him,"  says  one,  "  Christendom  was  unques- 
tionably more  obliged  than  to  any  name  in  the  list  of  reformers.  He  opened  the 
gstes  (n  darkness,  and  let  in,  not  a  feeble  and  glinunering  ray,  but  such  an  efful- 
eence  of  light  as  was  never  afterwards  obscured."  He  not  only  loosened  preju- 
oioes,  but  advanced  such  clear,  incontestable  truths  as,  having  once  obtained 
footmg,. still  kept  their  ground;  and,  when  English  Protestants  review  God's 
dealings  in  the  past,  ana  gratefully  read  down  the  honoured  names  of  those 
enmbyed  by  him  in  working  out  the  counsels  of  His  will,  one  of  the  brightest 
m  most  glorious  in  the  list  will  be — John  Wicsliffe. 


«  BLESSED  ARE  YE." 

Matt.  v.  11. 

I  8AW  a  Christian  pilgrim  travelling  Zionwards.  His  path  lay  through 
peaceful,  sunlit  valleys,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  kindred  souls,  whose  mueh- 
tovcd  converse  added  a  charm  to  everything  arotmd  him.  He  looked  upwards  to 
the  Divine  Father  with  a  grateful  heart,  and  the  angel  of  the  everlasting  covenant 
pronounced  him  **  blessed." 

I  saw  him  amid  a  little  band  of  smiling  children,  who  listened  with  eager 
interest  while  he  told  them  of  him  who  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me."  He  led  them  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  told  them  of  the  €kx>d  Shepherd, 
who  laid  down  Ms  life  for  his  sheep ;  who  rose  a^ain  from  the  dead,  who  lives  for 
evermore,  and  who  loves  to  carry  the  lambs  in  his  bosom.  And  many  of  those 
children  grew  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  called  their  toacher  **  blessed." 

I  saw  him  afterwards,  weary  and  wayworn,  ascending  a  high  mountain ;  his 
hraw  bitming  with  thought,  his  chest  heaving  with  toil,  and  large  drops  of  sweat 
^Dei  down  his  face.  Some  of  the  pilgrims,  who  journeyed  that  way  were  much 
east  down,  and  to  these  he  joyfblly  lent  a  helping  hana;  bidding  them  thifik  of 
Hfatt  who  had  trodden  the  same  path — ^the  Forerunner,  who  had  promised  to  pre- 
|we  a  iwt  for  them.  With  many  such  words  he  made  thefar  hearts  glad,  and 
they  ansirttred,  '^  Blessed  art  thou  of  the  Lord !" 

I  saw  him  passing  through  the  place  of  concourse ;  and  the  strife  of  tongues 
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of  Biic(:e8«,  Oonld  there  be  a  local  preacher  for  everj  few  miles  of  the  earth's, 
surfaeei  what  a  scene  would  it  present  to  the  eye  of  the  Great  Eedeemer!  We 
admit  that  the  local  preacher  has  something'  to  learn  from  liis  more  exalted 
brother, — ^the  necessary  learning,  the  calmer  prudence,  if  you  wUl,  the  more 
Gpentleioaaly  bearing ;  and  we  think  that  tlie  travelling  preacher  might  take  a 
lesson  now  and  then,  without  disgrace,  from  the  life  and  doings  of  the  obscure 
local  1  At  all  events,  to  end  an  unchristian  rivabr,  and  escape  behind  the  cross 
that  should  swallow  up  in  its  glories  the  mean  amoition  of  all  Christian  men,  let 
us  at  once  declare,  that,  to  our  mind,  were  you  to  take  both  these  inen  of  zeal 
and  enterprise^  and  work  out  bv  them  our  idea  of  a  godlike  ministry,  you  would 
i^proach  as  far  as  possible,  perhaps,  to  the  primitive  rule.  The  one  should  not 
act,  should  not  feel,  it  can  even  exist  in  our  oay  without  the  other ! 

Then,  again,  we  must  declare  that  our  local  preacher  appears  among  the 
mo9t  disinteresUd  of  men  I  It  may  be  that  a  corrupted  nature  will  sometimes 
show  itself  in  a  love  of  power,  or  find  its  gratification  in  an  afiectation  of  vulvar 
applause,  and  even  advance  a  system  when  it  professes  to  glorify  Christ  alone ; 
yet  we  know,  that  as  far  as  our  brother  is  the  man  of  God,  is  he  bound  to  crucify 
the  flesh,  in  its  tendencies  of  pride,  ambition,  or  excitement.  At  any  rate, 
admitting  that  he  is  a  man,  it  is  plain  also  that  he  claims  no  fee  or  rewara  in  the 
form  of  the  solid  cash  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  most  labourers  even  in  the  Tineyard 
of  God;  and,  alas!  he  receives  at  times  but  very  little  of  the  hospitalitv  wnicb 
Jesus  taught  Ids  disciples  to  expect^  as  the  first  and  most  precious  equiyalent  for 
their  services— the  gratitude  of  a  regenerated  heart  I  To  our  thoughts,  therefore, 
a  noble  fellow  is  this  local  preacher !  He  can  work  hard  and  long,  yield  up  the 
most  precious  hours  of  life  after  the  fatigues  of  a  week,  travel  far,  and  put  up 
with  coarse  fare,  and  not  seldom  with  the  frowns  of  a  squeamish  gentility  that, 
strange  to  say,  will  even  sit  at  a  good  man's  fireside :  and  then — hear  it,  yc 
mammon  worshippers  of  Old  England — expect  nothing  for  it !  There  can  be 
little  of  priestcraft  here,  for  voluntary  poverty  would  in  this  respect  chill  down 
ambition  into  torpor,  and  the  necessity  of  hard  work  would  nardly  suit  the 
desires  of  the  idle,  or  justify  the  sneers  of  an  infidd.  Christ  went  about  doing 
^>od — wm  orucified; — the  perfect  work  of  the  self-denying  ministry  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  can  sacrifice  itself  on  the  altar  of  its  Lord! 

We  are  not  implying  that  a  ministry  should  not  be  paid,  much  better  paid 
in  every  respect  than  it  is,  although,  perhaps,  not  so  much  by  way  of  forced  con- 
tribution or  tax,  as  by  the  exemplary  gratitude  of  the  willing  neart  it  has  lifted  to 
God  and  heaven.  Yet  Paul  might  think  it  wise  to  be  a  poor  tentmaker  in 
polished  Corinth  for  the  glory  of  ms  Saviour,  and  we  can  suppose  that  he  would 
disceni  a  moral  purpose  illustrated  in  the  self-denying  abstinence  from  lucre  of 
these  14,000  brave  men  of  the  noble  heart  and  the  assiduous  head.  At  the  very 
least,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  in  our  day,  when  the  smallest  offices  o( 
civilisation  have  their  money  price,  it  is  refreshing  to  discover  every  now  and  then 
a  Christ-like  spirit  that  is  satisfied,  and  that  desires  to  declare  it  con  afford  to  be 
satisfied,  with  tne  luxury  of  doing  good. 

These  few  observations  may  suffice  to  point  out  what  the  men  are  whom  we 
denominate  our  local  preachers,  and  lead  us  to  glance  at  what  they  have  been 
compelled  to  do.  .  They  have  become,  or  rather  are  becoming,  under  certain  laws 
of  organization-^he  Local  Preachers'  Association !    Notice  what  this  fact,  bat 
recently  brought  oefore  you,  reallv  means.    These  men  have  toiled  hard,  and 
long,  and  well*  and  yet,  wonderful  to  declare  I  have  they  been  neglected,  almost 
forgotten  when  their  preaching  voice  has  died  away,  or,  if  thought  of,  deg:nided  by 
the  charity  that  would  dole  out  its  morsel  to  the  sainted  Lazarus  it  may  still  leave 
among  the  dogs  I    We  have  seen  a  noble-hearted  local  preacher  at  the  Poor  Law 
Union  Board,  among  sneering  farmers  and  high  church  parsons  (  we  have  seen 
him  lay  himself  down  to  die  on  the  hard  couch  of  a  workhouse,  where  he  had 
preaehed  in  the  days  of  his  energy }  or,  kept  from  that  degradation,  we  have  sat 
with  him  iii  his  home  and  seen  the  preacher  weep — though  for  the  morrow  he  had 
an  appointment  to  preach  consolation  to  others — ^at  the  thought  that  he  could 
soarcdy  educate  his  children,  or  support  an  ailing  wife,  or  meet  the  demands 
arising  from  recent  indisposition,  or  foresee  a  few  quiet  days  for  himself  when  the 
erening  of  old  age  should  fall  upon  him.    The  world  has  often  treated  its  best 
f  rJeadi  like  paupers,  although  the  self-denying  men  were  removed  from  the  q»irit  of 
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mean  dependence  as  far  3b  the  love  of  the  gospel  is  from  the  sordid  pursuits  of  an 
ussaDctined  heart. 

Although  they  complained  not,  and  kept  their  sorrows  to  their  own  bosoms, 
▼bj  was  the  thing  permitted  to  exist  in  this  form  ?  Gould  the  church  of  Christ 
be  faithful  to  her  own  high  principles  ?  Thousands — ^naj,  millions  of  pounds 
hare  been  collected  for  the  cause  of  religion  (and  all  honour  to  the  sel^enial 
that  made  the  fact  possible  among  depraved  men  I)  for  all  sorts  of  things  and  in 
all  ont-of-the-w^  places,  and  yet  the  men  who  ^ave  themselves,  and  their  money 
too,  and  who  excited  or  helped  to  sustain  the  spirit  of  liberality  iilliug  the  cofifers  of 
tbc  cburdi,  might  pass  away — ^they  have  passed  away — ^to  be  succeeded  by  others 
Ski  energe^Cf  as  useful,  and  alas !  as  soon  forgotten  I  It  is  well  for  them  that 
hearen  nas  a  better  memory  for  the  works  of  pious  men ! 

Not  that  we  w^ould  have  these  noble  fellows  mendicants,  or  beggars,  or  depen- 
iknts  on  a  casual  charity.  They  merit  a  better  fate  than  that.  No  1  They  have 
begun  to  feel  their  strength ;  to  take  advantage  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Pro- 
Tiibaee  to  prudence  relative  to  life  assurance,  and  mutual  guarantees  of  assistance 
to  the  sick  and  impotent ;  and  self-respecting  as  they  must  be  if,  as  we  have  con- 
tended, they  be  the  true  preachers  of  the  gospel,  they  will  now  do  for  themselves 
vhat  has  been  left  too  long  undone !  Stul  unpaid,  even  by  charity  seeking  to 
mitigate  the  sorrows  of  their  life,  or  alleviate  the  last  agonies  of  death,  they  will 
show  that  they  have  not  laboured  so  long  beneath  a  divine  blessing  without 
deriTing  from  its  influences  the  forethought  of  wisdom,  the  co-operation  of 
love,  and  the  advantages  that  follow  perseverance  in  the  working  out  of  a  good 
priodple.  Not  that  they  reject  what  others  are  disposed  to  contribute  towards 
their  funds,  if  it  come  as  a  recognition  of  the  grace  and  power  of  their  Master, 
Qumi&ai^  in  their  humble  labours :  for  to  them  it  will  always  be  no  mean  reward, 
if  they  can  feel  that  their  brethren  sympathise  with  them,  and  by  their  co-opera- 
tion Improve  of  a  movement  adopted  in  self-defence,  and  meant  to  be  carried  out 
in  the  spirit  of  a  diffusive  charity ! 

We  have  but  little  more  to  say— the  local  preachers  mean  to  do  this  for 
theiuaelves — they  are  doing  it, — and  they  will  finish  with  the  moral  determination 
andherokm  that  have  hitherto  characterised  their  movements.  There  are  14,000 
of  them!  Let  them  all  unite ;  let  them  all  keep  together,  undiverted  from  theur 
purpose  by  concealed  enemy  or  declared  foe.  Let  them  furnish  but  one  fund  of 
sympathy,  and  one  large  purse  of  benevolence;  and  let  them  still  work  on,  and 
may  God  bless  them,  and  render  the  Local  Preachers'  Association  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  surprising  facts  (as  it  deserves  to  be)  in  this  day  of  bold  confede- 
racj  and  of  boundless  enterprise. 


MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  HILDRETH. 

William  HniDitETU,  the  subject  of  the  following  memoir,  was  bom  near  Skip- 
ton-in-Craven,  in  1793.  Very  httle  is  known  of  bis  piurentage  and  early  life.  He 
was  brought  to  Huttonbuscel,  in  the  Scarborough  circuit,  when  about  eight  years 
^f  age.  His  youth  was  spent  in  the  vanities  and  frivolities  which  unhappily 
too  g;enerally  prevail,  although  his  habits  of  life  were  not  characterised  by  Uiose 
etc«8€8  into  which  many  have  fallen,  especially  in  our  rural  districts.  Living  in 
the  total  neglect  of  God's  ordinances,  the  Bible,  the  house  of  prayer,  the  Sabbath, 
and  aU  the  opportunities  of  securing  good  were  alike  disregarded.  He  was 
"^thout  God  m  the  world.'*  After  spending  some  years  in  this  state  he  removed 
to  A  villiige  called  Longdale-Bnd,  close  upon  the  north  moors.  Here  a  Methodist 
chapel  had  been  erected,  and,  partly  from  curiosity,  William  was  induced  to 
pttend.  The  word  was  accompanied  '*  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power  "  to 
his  conscience.  Sin  became  **  exceedingly  sinfiU,"  and  deep  distress  wm  the  con- 
li^aence.  In  looking  at  his  past  life  he  was  filled  with  remorse  and  bitter  ^ef. 
His  lugiiftge  was,  **  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  nnnmr !"     The  friends  inter- 
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rested  themBelves  in  his  behalf, ''  they  brought  him  to  Jesus,"  and  he  was  enabled, 
through  faith,  to  "  behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world ;"  received  the  pleasing  assurance  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  and 
rejoiced  with  joj  unspeakable.  From  that  day  it  is  belieTed  he  nerer  lost  his 
confidence  in  God,  walking  in  the  light  of  his  countenance  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

His  change  being  evidenced  by  a  consistent  walk,  after  some  time  he  was 
deemed  qualified  to  take  the  charge  of  a  class.  This  was  an  im}>ortant  epoch  in 
his  life.  His  intelligent  and  earnest  piety  was  quickened  and  stimulated  oy  this 
new  and  weighty  responsibility,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  much 
fidelity  and  acceptance.  He  grew  in  grace  and  spiritual  knowledge,  fiUed  with 
loTe  to  God  and  man,  and  being  preruled  on  to  give  a  word  of  exhortation,  was 
approved  at  the  Local  Preachers'  meeting,  and  taken  on  the  plan.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  generally  acceptable  and  useM.  'Tis  true  his  talents  were  not 
of  a  high  order — plainness  and  simplicity  were  the  leading  features  of  the 
man — ^but  there  was  a  heartiness  and  pathos  which  rendered  lus  ministrations  a 
blessing  to  many.  He  constantly  taught  from  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  holy  life, 
that  religion  was  the  only  source  of  l^ppiness  to  a  rational  creature,  the  only 
thing  that  could  give  any  true  and  real  satisfaction,  all  other  pleasures  being,  at 
best,  but  short  and  transitory.  In  religion  he  found  a  satisfaction  which  was 
substantial  and  lasting — a  delight  that  improved  under  thous^ht  and  reflection. 
This  bore  him  onward  in  untmng  assiduity,  frequently  travelling  long  journeys 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  whilst  he  toiled  hard,  being  a  labourer  in  husbanory,  during 
the  week,  in  order  to  procure  needful  support  for  a  lar^  family ;  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  he  was  enabled  to  do  witn  credit  to  himself,  and  the  religious 
society  with  which  he  was  connected. 

For  several  years  of  his  life  he  was  the  subject  of  much  suffering  and 
infirmity,  and  found  it  hard  work  to  walk  to  his  appointments ;  but  the  high 
enttmation  in  which  he  was  held  procured  him  manjr  friends,  and  frequently  the  loan 
of  a  horse.  He  was  a  man  of  primitive  simphcity  and  unaffected  pietVf  plu^ 
in  his  manners,  friendly  in  his  disposition,  laborious  and  diligent  in  his  Christian 
calling.  He  was  everywhere  beloved,  especially  at  home.  Enoch-like,  he 
walked  with  God.  Regular  at  class  and  prayer-meetings,  it  might  truly  be  said 
of  him,  he  was  "  an  ensample  to  the  flock."  K  any  preacher  mused  his  appoint- 
ment at  Huttonbuscel,  William  was  always  ready  to  supply  the  lack  with  cheer- 
ftilness  and  efficiency;  never  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  of  not  being 
prepared.  On  such  occasions,  as  a  pious  individual  once  observed,  he  used  to 
exceed  himself— the  word  was  made  to  tell  with  good  effect  upon  many. 

The  lajst  years  of  his  life  were  marked  with  much  bodily  affliction ;  and 
evidences  of  a  decay  of  his  natural  strength  were  manifest  in  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption, from  which,  however,  he  partially  recovered.  Notwithstanding  his 
weakness,  his  zeal  for  God  and  his  dihgence  at  the  public  ordinances  remained 
unrelaxed.  It  was  dear  to  his  class,  and  to  the  church  generally,  that  he  was 
improving  under  the  visitation.  **  It  was  good  for  him  to  be  afflicted," — a  deeper 
tone  was  given  to  his  piety — ^his  prayers  and  exhortations  were  marked  by  an 
increased  richness  and  unction. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1852,  it  was  evident  that  his  work  was  nearly 
done.  Although  not  confined  to  his  bed  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  room.  & 
his  near  approach  to  death  and  the  world  of  spirits  he  was  undismayed.  When 
asked  by  a  brother  how  he  felt,  he  replied,  with  great  emphaslB,  **  Behold,  God  is 
my  salvation ;  he  has  revealed  himself  to  me  to-day,  in  a  way  that  I  never  before 
experienced."  A  femide  who  had  attended  upon  him  at  the  request  of  his  wife, 
told  the  writer,  while  tears  tridded  down  her  cheeks,  that  she  should  never  forget 
the  hallowing  influences  which  pervaded  the  room  in  which  God's  servant  was 
suffering,  yet  triumphing.  It  seemed  as  if  "  angels  were  hovering  o'er  them.'| 
The  last  words  which  fell  from  his  dying  Ups  were,  "Glory I  Glory!  Glory!" 
Thus  died  William  Hildreth,  aged  59  years,  a  sincere  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  livelv  and  blooming  hope  which  the  righteous  possess. 
He  had  experienced  tiie  sublime  pleasures  of  true  religion ;  and  faith  brought 
to  his  enraptured  view  the  prospect  of  a  happy  eternity.  He  was  neither 
deceived  nor  deserted  in  his  last  moments.  In  passing  through  the  ^fJiSksy  of 
the  shadow  of  death  "  he  feared  no  evU.  Looking  to  a  gracious  and  all-sufiicient 
God  he  could  exdaim,  <'  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  the^  coxmort  me." 
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Hb  warfare  18  past :  he  is  gathered  home  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect — to  the  iimumerable  company  who  rejoice  around  the  throne.  Having 
foo^t  the  good  fight,  kept  the  faith,  finished  his  course,  he  has  obtained  the 
crown  of  ^orr,  and  will  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

**  O  bleised  change !  (to  use  the  words  of  Archbishop  Tillotson)  when  mor- 
tailtj  shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life !  and  death  and  sorrow  shall  be  no  more ! 
When  we  shall  be  eased  of  all  our  pains,  and  resolred  of  all  our  doubts,  and  be 
pitr^red  irom  all  our  sins,  and  be  freed  from  all  our  fears,  and  be  happy  beyond 
«>ar  hopes,  and  have  all  this  happiness  secured  to  us  beyond  the  power  of  time 
and  change!" 

Our  brother  had  united  himself  to  our  benevolent  association,  but  not  having 
belonged  to  it  twelve  months  could  receive  no  pecuniary  benefit ;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  his  widow  induced  the  branch  to  pay  back  the  amount  which  he  had 
tontiibiited. 


^ebiefos. 


EccLBsioGBJLPHT :    OT,  the  Biblical   Church  Analytically   Delineated,      By 

JoHzr  G.  Makly. — {Concluded  from  pa^e  28.) 

A  WORD  or  two  now  upon  our  author's  dogmatic  statement  respecting  the 
ciffioea  of  Christ.  **  They  are  twofold,  not  threerold :  not  prophetic  and  sacerdotal 
tad  regal,  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  sacerdotal  and  regal  only,  and  these 
together  mediatorial.  Messianic  prophecy  is  but  a  branch,  operation,  or 
Tpedes  of  mediatorial  rule.  Christ  is  not  prophet  and  kin^,  but,  as  a  kin^,  he 
prophesies  or  teaches ;  he  is  a  prophetic  kmg."  So  saith  Sir.  Manly ;  and  m  so 
«ymg,  he  contradicts  all  the  preachers  we  ever  heard,  and  all  the  writers  we 
erer  read  upon  the  subject,  not  excepting  Moses  ana  Luke.  The  latter  in  his 
record  of  the  words  of  the  inspired  proto-martyr  of  the  gospel,  Stephen  (Deut. 
iviii.  15 ;  Acta  iii.  22,  28).  "For  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  A  prophet 
fball  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me  ;  nim 
*ica]l  ye  hear  in  all  things  whatsoeyer  he  shall  say  unto  you.  And  it  shall  come 
(o  pass,  that  every  soul  which  will  not  hear  that  prophet,  shall  be  destroyed 
from  among  the  people."  We  presume  that  Mr.  Manly  himself  would  not  deny 
tb£  Inference  of  this  quotation  to  be  to  Christ,  the  Messiah.  And  it  sets  the 
Messiah  before  us  as  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses.  Well,  then,  did  Moses 
prophesy  or  teach  "  as  a  king  V*  Was  he  properly  and  truly  "  a  prophetic 
Idngf"  On  the  contrary,  he  was  emphatically  tlie  prophet  of  Israel,  and  in 
matters  of  goyemment  administered  npure  theocracy,  as  the  authorised  minister 
of  God.  Christ  was  not  a  delegated  administrator  of  the  laws  of  another,  but 
king  in  his  own  rif  ht  as  the  Son  of  God,  priest  by  his  own  choice,  and  prophet 
br  appointment  of  the  Father.  "  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  jour  God  raise  up 
'into  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  him  shall  ye  hear  m  all  things  what- 
ffwver  he  shall  say  unto  you."  As  a  prophet  he  not  only  ^ye  instruction  in 
nghteousness  to  men,  but  made  revelations  of  truth  and  predicted  future  events. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  the  old  theology,  which  ascribes  to  him  the  three 
offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and  kin^,  is  sound  and  good,  and  not  to  be  discarded. 
Metapl^Bical  refinement  may  disturb  customary  and  generally  accepted  views 
withoat  doing  any  real  service  to  truth.  We  prefer,  therefore,  the  plain  inference 
and  ooofe»non  of'^the  men,  who,  when  they  saw  the  Saviour's  miracles,  said, 
"  This  is  of  a  truth  that  prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world.'' 

In  harmony  with  the  air  of  noyeltry  and  garb  of  science  which  distinguish 
the  vohmie,  our  author  intimates  that  the  book  entitled  in  plain,  homely  English 
"The  Acts   of  the  Apostles,"  ''might  be  fitly  denominated  'Ecclesiastical 


(^aMns.'"  The  men,  too,  familiarly  known  by  the  anglicised  tenu  apostles y 
tre  in  the  less  familiar  phrase  of  Mr.  Manly,  "  the  great  ecdesiogenesists" — pp. 
73, 97.  With  the  exception  of  this  peculiarity  we  think  the  sections  on  the 
''  Pofivmatiye  agency  of  Christ  as  Ecclesiastical  Creator,"  and  the  "  Formative 
^ifSoam  of  the  church,"  merit  high  commendation.  The  former  treats  the 
•SoiplBm  io^nae  of  the  Spirit  with  considerable  ability  and  criticiEil  accuracy  ; 
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the  latter,  with  equal  ability  aad  diacriminatiyeness  sets  forth  the  peculiarities 
attaching  individually  and  collectiyehr  to  the  i^)ostles.  The  opinion  that  Paul 
was  selected  by  the  Lord  ^'  instead  of  Iscariot,"  we  leave  to  the  author  aad  his 
readers.  Pauly  indeed  himself  speaks  of  himself  as  a  kind  of  ^or^ra-apostle, 
specially  called  to  be  ^'  the  aposUe  of  the  Gentiles/'  "  one  bom  out  of  due  time," 
whose  apostleship  was  sometimes  disputed  by  men,  but  att^ted  of  God,  and  demon- 
strated by  ''the  works  of  an  apostle '  which  he  did. 

We  must  brins^  our  remarks  to  a  close.  Iii  doing  so,  it  is  right  that  we  state 
that  Mr.  Manly  <fe£euds  Independency  and  rejects  ConnexioDalism.  The  former 
he  believes  to  be  alone  compatible  with  the  essential  constitution  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  vnth  purely  voluntary  huooan  association.  He  denounces  despotism 
and  oppression.  He  does  not  admit  a  Divine  call  to  the  ministry  in  that  sense 
in  which  we  bdieve,  and  which  is  a  distinct  item  of  Weal^an  belief.  He  does 
not  hestitate  to  affirm  ''  that  there  is  not  a  sinele  sentence  oz  the  New  Testament 
that  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a  direct  divine  call  to  the  Christian  ministry,  in  post- 
apostoUc  tiihes." — ^P.  265.  Now  if  "  ministry,"  eldership  and  pastorate,  were 
terms  having  one  and  the  same  signification,  we  could  not  demur  to  this  assertion. 
We  do  not  Mheve  that  a  direct  divine  call  to  govern  the  church  is  provable  from 
the  New  Testament.  But  we  do  believe  that  no  man  can  efiectivel^r  minister  the 
word  of  life  who  is  not  himself  a  subject  of  its  power,  and  who  is  not  moved 
thereto  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  experience  and  tes^mony  of  thousands  of 
faithful  and  successnil  minister?  coDfirm  this  view.  But  as  ail  power  {authority) 
both  in  he^en  andii)  earth  belong^  to  Ghriat^  as  He  is  Lord  of  that  tnM  which 
sdves  the  aoul|  a«  it  is  bis  prerogative  to  commiasion  those  through  whose 
preaching  all  who  believe  the  truth  preached  Are  saved,  and  as  it  is  the  province 
of  the  Uolj  Ghost  to  show  the  things  of  Christ  unto  men,  the  direct  divine  csU 
to  this  ministry  is  conclusively  in^rable  from  these  scriptural  representations, 
from  Uie  attribution  of  all  spiritual  gifts,  exercised  by  men,  to  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
the  further  attribution  of  all  spiritiml  functions  and  functionaries  to  Him  who 
"  hath  Qscended  up  on  high,"  and  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  ministry  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  constrained  by  th^  love  of  Christ,  con- 
sciously called  by  Him  and  responsible  to  Him  for  fidehty  in  preaching  his  words. 
is,  we  firmly  beheve,  the  only  ministiy  that  will  evangSis^  the  world  and  build 
up  the  church. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Manly  may  fairly  daim  the 
praise  of  being  an  original  thinker.  He  will  not  be  trammelled  mentally  any 
more  than  ecclesiasticSally.  He  will  not  travel  in  the  grooves  of  a  thousand 
yeaie,  if  thejr  have  not  the  approvid  of  his  judgment.  He  is  entitled  to  credit, 
too,  for  conscientious  honesty.  His  opinions  have  cost  him  a  sacrifice,  and  such 
a  sacrifice  as  vulgar  minds  are  unable  to  appreciate,  and  with  which  hard  and 
harsh  spirited  men  are  not  capable  of  sympathising.  He  may  challoige  com- 
parison^  also,  with  the  eeneral  run  of  writers,  in  respect  of  liteiary  ability.  And 
though  we  cannot  call  him  a  profound  theologian,  we  can  safely  say  that  he  has 
displayed  more  than  ordinary  critical  acumen.  We  honestly  d^er  from  him  on 
many  points,  but  we  cordially  agree  with  him  on  a  &r  greater  number.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  his  volume  to  those  who  have  candour 
enough  to  read  and  ponder  a  mamv  avowal  of  opinion  on  the  questions  it 
discusses,  and  who  can  endure  a  httle  stiffness  and  dogmatism,  wim  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  learned  phraseology.  We  take  our  leave,  with  a  quotation  on  the 
'^  Unity  of  the  Cburcn,"  which  is  equally  just  in  sentiment  and  beautifril  in 
dietion,  affording,  as  do  many  other  passages  in  the  work,  unmingled  gratification. 

^'The  unity  of  tbe  whole  church  is  a  fact,  not  a  tkdderatumf  an  anticipatioD,  or  a 
project.  It  has  not  been  left  to  men  to  make  the  churches  one.  The  ecclesiasm 
from  its  rise  to  its  close  and  throughoat  its  whole  extent  is  scripturally  indicated  as 
one  institute;  *I  will  build  my  church T  The  Pather  gave  Christ  to  be  head  over  all 
things  to  the  ehoich,  which  is  his  bodv ;'  not  a  plnraUty  of  bodies,  but  one  with  one 
howi,  *  For  his  body's  sake,  which  is  tne  church.'  In  fourteen  places,  already  quoted, 
we  read  of '  the  church,'  as  comprehensiye  of  scriptural  churches,  always  and  erexy- 
where.  The  real  churchei  of  Uhrist  are  already  one,  always  have  been  and  always 
will  be  one,  forming  in  scriptural  language,  '  my  church,'  '  the  church,'  '  a  glorious 
church,'  and  '  one  body.'  The  unity  of  the  whole  church  is  not  something  ror  as  to 
originate  or  achieve,  but  to  study  and  appreciate." — F.  365. 
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Thb  Case  of  thb  MAircHXBnB  Educatiowists.  A  Bemerc  of  the  Ewdence 
taken  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Coniwons,  in  relation  to  the 
State  of  Education  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  By  John  Howabd  Hisroif , 
Jf .A.  PrepimBd  and  published  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  fonned 
in  London,  for  opposing-  the  Manchester  Education  Bills.  London :  John 
8now,  Paternoster  Row. 

^OT  the  least  significant  characteristic  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  is  the 
awakened,  and  in  many  quarters  jealous  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  subject  of 
eduoition.  We  do  not,  by  this  expression,  merely  refer  to  a  6up|)ly  of  schools 
and  schoolmasters,  but  to  education  in  its  proper  sense.  We  rejoice  to  know 
that  there  are  multitudes  of  pious  and  'painstaking  Christian  men  and  women 
who  are  determined  that  the  masses  shall  be  instructed,  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent  that  circumstances  will  permit,  in  their  duty  to  God  and  man.  There  is 
lilso  a  party  whose  claims  to  our  respect  we  must  not  overlook,  though  we  may 
not  approve  of  their  mode  of  operation.  We  allude  to  the  advocates  of  what  is 
tailed  secular  education.  We  believe  we  should  do  these  gentlemen  giieyous 
irong,  if  we  stated  that  they  disapproved  of,  or  wished  to  discourage  religioiw 
t  ducation.  They  merely  argue,  as  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do,  that  inasmucn 
ai>  the  State  cannot  teach  reli^ous  doctrine,  and  ought  not  to  attempt  it  if  it 
could,  the  aid  of  the  State  should  only  be  given  to  "  a  uurely  secular  education ; 
the  religious  culture  of  the  pupils  being  left  meanwhile  to  the  pastor  and  the 
{tirentfi, — the  week  days  being  employed  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
rekting  to  time,  the  Sabbath  to  that  of  eternity.  We  do  not  ageee  with  these 
views.  We  believe  most  conscientiously  that  all  teaching,  to  be  beneficial,  must 
be  religious ;  must  cultivate  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  part  of  man  s 
nature  j  that  the  £ormer  even  reqidres  more  assiduous  and  careful  attention  than. 
the  latter ;  and  that  he  who  forgets  that  out  of  man's  heart  proceedeth  evil 
thoughts,  and  their  consequent  evil  deeds — ^he  who  knows  not  that  this  heart 
must  be  taught,  kept,  discipUned,  with  all  diligence,  as  well  on  the  week  day  aa 
the  Sabbath,  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  education. 

]^'otwithstandin^  this  difference  of  opinion  uj)on  what  we  deem  a  fundamental 
jK'int,  we  will  do  justice  to  all  parties,  for  it  ia  our  conviction  that,  from  the 
coldest  speculator  on  the  political  economic  view  of  the  question,  to  the  warmest 
wnlot  for  the  spread  of  Church  of  England  schools  supported  from  the  public 
para«.— fill  parties  are  earnestly  bent  upon  giving  instruction  to  the  people. 

The  question  which  now  agitates  the  pubhc  mind  is,  how  shall  this  oe  done  ? 
There  are  two  great  bodies  which  divide  the  field  between  them.  They  are  both 
represented  by  able  advocates,  and  may  be  briefly  designated  as  the  voluntaries, 
aud  those  who  desire  a  local  rate  for  the  purposes  of  education.  Issue  has  been 
jollied  upon  this  ereat  subject  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  last  session  of  Parhament,  of  which  Mr.  MUner  Gibson  was  chairman ;  and 
the  result  is  a  blue  book  of  600  pages,  containing  the  evidence  of  Mr.  C,  Eickson, 
Mr.  Entwisle^  and  Uie  Dean  of  Manchester  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Baines  and  Mr.  Adahead  on  the  other.  A  summary  of  this  report,  with  obser- 
rations  upon  the  evidence  as  it  proceeded,  has  been  published  at  the  instance 
of  the  committee  of  the  voluntaries.  The  work  is  by  Mr.  J.  Howard  Hinton, 
aud  throughout  manifests  his  strong  sense  and  power  of  lucid  arrangement, 
to^THther  with  his  pecuhar  views  upon  this  vexed  question.  To  those  whose 
lick  of  time  and  opportunities  prevents  the  study  of  the  larger  volume,  this 
review  will  form  a  valuable,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  truthful,  compendium  of 
the  evidence  adduced  before  the  committee.  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  the 
j'erusal  of  our  readers,  than  whom  none  are  more  anxiously  concerned  that  a  sound 
•vriptural  education  should  be  procured  by  the  masses  of  our  juvenile  population. 

Mr.  Bickson,  Mr.  Entwisle,  and  the  Dean  of  Manchester  then,  are  all  for  the 
rate,  that  is,  the  compulsory  mode  of  providing  the  cost  of  education.  Messrs. 
Adnbead  and  Baines  are  strictly  voluntaries,  and  with  their  views  Mr.  Hinton, 
if  we  have  not  mistaken  him,  entirely  sympathises.  Both  parties  produce  statis- 
tics, which  thev  equally  deem  conclusive,  on  their  several  sides  of  the  question ; 
iiJid  it  will  be  for  the  public  to  jud^  which  preponderates ;  bearing  in  mind 
that  even  the  bulky  volume,  as  Mr.  Hinton  very  properly  observes,  is  only  a 
^ragnoent  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
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Mr.  Hinton,  however,  has  delivered  his  judgment  most  imhesitatingly  upon  this 
fragment.  He  concludes  that  the  Manchester  educationists,  and,  by  consequence, 
all  of  their  way  of  thinking  in  England  and  Wales,  ''have  made  out  no  case ;" 
that  the  local  bill  for  Manchester  and  Salford  is  superfluous,  costly,  unjust, 
uncharitable,  and  injurious  ;  and  vet,  in  the  face  of  this  sweeping^  condenma- 
tion  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Hinton  admits  that  more  than  one-thira  ofthe  children 
in  Manchester  and  Salford  are  unattached  to  any  school,  and  thinks  the  cause  of 
voluntaryism  triumphant  because  he  has  found  that  one  in  nine  of  the  popula- 
tion are  "  actually  scholars."  We  confess  we  cannot  share  in  this  satisfaction, 
and  do  not  consider  there  is  reason  for  such  exultation  over  the  friends  of  ''  the 
local  system  '^  as  Mr.  H.  seems  to  think..  We  believe  our  readers  will  be  equidly 
disappointed  with  ourselves,  when  we  inform  them  that,  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
Hon.  Horace  Mann,  of  the  United  States,  the  average  attendance  at  the  common 
schools  throughout  the  American  republic,  instead  of  one  in  nine,  is  one  in  five, 
of  the  whole  population.  Mr.  Hinton  has  alluded  to  the  evidence  of  a  Mr. 
Twissleton  in  reierence  to  the  subject  of  New  England  schools.  He  has  not 
stated  the  average  of  attendance,  but  has  contentea  hiniiself  with  showing  how 
deficient  they  are  in  true  religious  education,  illustrating  this  further  by  a 
quotation  from  the  testimony  of  a  Dr.  Sears,  which  proves  that  in  a  given 
number  of  towns  in  Massachusets  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  scholars  in  these 
free  daynschools  attend  no  Sundav-school.  If  one  in  every  ^ve  of  the  population 
attend  upon  some  day-school,  and  only  one-fifth  of  such  attendants  absent  them- 
selves from  the  Suncfay-school,  we  shall  still  have  four-fifths  of  the  children  as 
Sunday  scholars ;  whereas  the  state  of  things  of  which  Mr.  Hinton  boasts  gives 
school  accommodation  in  Manchester  and  Salford  for  one-half  only  of  the  chil- 
dren of  that  favoured  district !  How  can  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Hinton's  acuteness 
and  benevolence  be  boastful  of  the  one  and  yet  condemnatory  of  the  other  state 
of  aflairs  P  How  can  he  quote,  as  he  does  with  evident  complacency,  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Sears  on  the  state  of  the  juvenile  population,  because  he  considers 
it  condemnatory  of  the  national  or  parochial  school  system,  and  yet  contend  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  state  of  thmgs  obtaining  in  Manchester  and  Salford, — 
nay,  in  all  England, — when  it  is  evident,  by  his  own  figures,  that  it  leaves  con- 
siderablv  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  unprovided  with  instruction  on 
the  Sabbath  or  any  other  day  in  the  week  ?  If  we  take  98,490  as  the  whole 
number  of  children  between  three  and  fifteen,  which  will  correspond  to  Dr. 
Sears'  description  of  children  from  four  to  sixteen  in  the  state  of  Massachusets, 
we  shall  find,  even  with  Mr.  Baines'  larger  number  of  68,603,  which  Mr. 
Hickson  qualifies  by  a  deduction  of  17,151,  that^  while  only  one-fifUi  of  those 
who  attend  day-schools  absent  themselves  trom  the  ounday-schools,  in 
Manchester  one-ninth  only  ever  attend  any  school  whatever.  We  need 
not  add  another  word  t«  show  which  country  or  system  has  the  advanta>j^. 
Our  conclusions  are  not  Jin  accordance  with  those  of  the  reviewer ;  and,  judgmg 
of  the  American  system,  we  should  say  that  the  figures  furnished  by  the 
opj)osere  of  public  taxation  for  educational  purposes  are  the  best  confutation  of 
their  arguments. 

But  Mr.  Hinton  is  not  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  popular  education. 
He  very  properly  says,  it  is  one  thing  to  oppose  legislative  interference,  and  a 
totalhr  dinerent  thing  to  place  education  in  a  satisfactory  position.  How  is  this, 
Mr.  H.?  We  thought,  from  your  statement  (page  7),  that  the  attendance  of 
one-ninth  of  the  population  was  a  thing  not  to  oe  complained  of.  Aye,  but  this 
was  to  exhibit  the  all-sufficiency  of  "  voluntaryism.^'  The  Christian  philan- 
thropist speaks  out  in  the  summary,  and  at  page  103  you  state, ''  Far  are  we 
from  maintaining,  with  Mr.  Aldeimau  Bancroft,  that  we  are  progressing  in 
education  as  rapidly  as  is  safe."  If  not,  what  hecojaes  of  your  boastful  vaunt- 
ings  at  the  demolition  of  the  case  of  the  locals  ?  The  population  of  Manchester 
and  of  Eng^land  has  outrun  the  progress  of  education.  Voluntaryism  has  not 
kept  pace  with  it,  and  cannot.    What  remains  to  be  done  ? 

It  is  all  very  well  to  boast  of  the  increase  of  Sunday  scholars  as  proving  a 
foregone  conclusion  in  favour  of  voluntaryism ;  but  if  it  be  true  that,  even  with 
Mr.  Baines's  exafs^erated  estimate  of  what  has  been  done  from  this  source,  while 
the  population  of  Manchester  has  increased  in  17  yean  62  per  cent,  day  school 
attendance  has  increased  but  39)  per  cent.,  it  will  puzzle  a  more  sangume  and 
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skiliiil  adyocate  than  even  Mr.  Baines  or  Mr.  Hinton  to  prove  that  education, 
according  to  oar  present  appliance,  will  ever  properly  supply  the  wants  of  the 
popakttioa.  The  reverse  is  self-evident  to  all  but  the  devotees  of  the  voluntary 
^jstem.  Whenever  have  they  made  more  noble  or  generous,  and  often  selt- 
tfocrifidng'  eflbrts,  than  within  the  last  seventeen  years  7  If  a  smaller  proportion, 
to  use  Mr.  Hinton's  own  words^  of  the  population  attends  school  than  dia  in  the 
year  1835,  by  12 J  per  cent,  according  to  Mr.  Baines,  but  by  28  J  per  cent- 
according  to  Mr.  Kickson,  the  two  things  retaining  even  their  present  ratio  of 
iDcrease,  in  1869  the  proportion  will  be  doubled :  according  to  one  statement 
more  than  one  half  of  the  children  will  be  uneducated ;  more  than  one  quarter 
eren  taking  the  statement  of  Mr.  Baines. 

This  is  not  a  satisfactory  state  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  it  ou^ht  to  be  a 
sabject  of  deep  mortification  and  self-abasement  before  God,  to  think  that  with 
our  incalculable  wealth  and  prosperity  we  are  tending  to  a  state  of  things  when 
one  half  or  one  quarter  of  the  population  shall  grow  up  worse  than  heathens. 
For,  be  it  known,  the  heathens  take  care  to  teach  meir  children  what  they  know 
of  religion  and  literature :  it  is  only  Christians, — aye,  and  Protestant  Christians, — 
who,  with  the  word  of  God  in  their  hands,  and  a  loud  profession  of  its  supernal 
advantages  upon  their  tongues,  sit  down  complacently  and  with  folded  arms 
give  thimks  if  one-ninth  of  the  population  is  in  course  of  receiving  the  smallest 
modicum  of  education ;  or  worse,  raise  up  a  determined  opposition  against  all 
govermnental  support  towards  a  better  state  of  things,  while  tney  provide  no  sub- 
stitute, and  do  not  pretend  to  cure  the  evils  of  an  increasing  population,  multi- 
tudes of  whom  are  receiving  no  instruction  either  for  time  or  eternity. 

Again  we  ask,  what  is  to  be  done?  Does  Mr.  Hinton  in  his  love  for 
volontarvism  intend  to  assert  that  the  New  Englanders  are  not  better  off  than 
the  inhabitants  of  old  England  in  the  matter  of  education  ?  And  if  they  are, 
what  is  there  in  the  nature  of  things  at  home  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  local  control,  without  governmental  injustice ;  a  wholesome  discipline  and 
unity  of  purpose,  without  the  intervention  of  aristocratic  influence ;  separate 
action  by  dissenters  and  churchmen,  and  still  united  effort  and  general  success  ? 
Take  our  municipal  officers  as  an  illustration;  what  class  or  sect  of  the  community 
but  is  fadrl^  represented  among  them  ?  and  yet  they  act  upon  one  great  principle 
of  coznterving  the  pubUc  interests  without  a  vestige  of  tyranny  or  a  dread  of 
^vemmental  interference.  We  admit  that  education,  especially  such  an 
education  as  we  should  wish  to  secure  for  the  population,  is  quite  a  different 
thing,  and  would  require  a  different  class  of  official  character  and  purpose  than 
suffices  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  mayors,  aldermen,  and  common  coundl- 
meo.  But  we  believe  that  a  class  of  the  rig^ht  sort  is  ready  at  hand.  The 
evangelic  teaching  of  all  denominations  of  Cnristians,  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
Sunuay-school,  has  not  been  exercised  in  vain ;  and  we  think  that  m  every  large 
town  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  many  of  its  populous  villages,  if  not  in  all,  there 
could  be  gathered  together  those  who,  from  the  love  of  souls  and  in  the  fear  of 
God,  woukI  undertake  this  great  duty ;  and  we  believe,  too,  that,  nothwith- 
Btanding  the  laudable  and  heroic  efforts  of  the  voluntaries,  which  we  would 
not  restrain  or  interfere  with,  this  duty  ere  long  will  be  imposed  upon  them. 
It  is  not  to  be  borne  passively  that  population  should  increase  more  rapidly 
than  education,  when  ten  days'  sail  from  our  own  shores  men  of  our  mce 
and  language  are  demonstrating  that,  without  injury  to  the  real  interest  of  any, 
all  can  he  instructed.  It  is  becoming  rapidly  a  question  of  principle  whether  we 
Hhall  lili  our  gaols  or  our  school-houses  with  the  ragged  and  vicious  juvenile 
population. 


It  is  &  blessed  thing  to  have  the  Sunday  devoted  God.  There  is  nothing  in 
which  I  would  recommend  vou  to  be  more  strictly  conscientious  than  in  keeping 
the  Sabbath  holy.  By  this  I  mean  not  only  abstaining  from  all  unbecoming 
sports  and  common  business,  but  f!rom  consuming  time  in  frivolous  conversation, 
payiog  or  receiving  visits,  which  among  relations  often  leads  to  a  sad  waste 
of  this  precioas  day.  I  can  tndy.dedare  that  to  me  the  Sabbath  has  been 
mwdnable.— TTto.  WUberfarce, 
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tnr  WILLIAM  BOGERflOV,  OF  THlfi  EOTAL 
OBSlS&TAtOBT,  OBEBNWIOH. 

"  Is  there  no  God?— Who  tpread  the  flrmaroent 
Abroad  t    Whence  oame  (hat  risible  display 
Of  IneoiMelTable  ianneiisitj; 
Whichf  being  no  subsittence  of  itMlf» 
In  some  subsistence  sarelj  most  inhen  t 
At  whoie  eommmnd  rashed  forth  (he  starfy  orbti* 
Innumerable  host;  on  the  Strang  holds 
Of  uniTersal  night,  who,  seising  each 
A  portion  of  her  realm,  keep  garrison 
Like  salnrp  kings,  In  their  own  regal  tph#Mt 
Who  Wheeled  their  systems  rotmd  those  eentral 

stars, 
And  keepi  them  nhrrllig  In  fflsjestle  danctf,— ■ 
Where  order  sfullei  where  onee  Wild  chaos 

reigned  1 
Whose  wds  the  arm,  omnipotent,  anceenf 
That  throogh  itt  orbit  berwled  the  earth  along. 
The  arm  whose  band  in  mercy  is  l>eld  o*er  h«r# 
Wide  open  to  supply  her  erery  need  V* 

"  Thb  great  object  for  which  all  know- 
ledge should  be  songh^  and  for  which  it 
ought  to  be  emploj^,  u  to  illustrate  the 
wisdom  or  goodness  of  the  great  and 
beneficent  Creator;  and  if  we  come  to 
the  study  of  natural  phenomena,  with 
Minds  nnchilled  by  scepticism  ot  infi- 
delity, we  shall  be  led  to  sublime  reli- 
gions tontemplations;  and,  whether  we 
examine  the  little  coral  insect  of  the 
ocean,  or  gaze  upon  die  gigantic  beast 
of  the  forest— whether  we  study  the 
little  glow-worm  which  twinkles  upon 
the  bank,  or  the  celestial  Inminariea 
performing  their  appointed  revolutions  in 
migestic  silence,  amidst  the  vast  expanse 
of  infinity — ^with  an  ancient  and  scientific 
king  we  shall  be  led  to  exclaim,  'How 
Inanifold,  O  €k>d,  are  thy  works  I  In 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all/ 

"In  all  our  prying  researches  after 
knowledge,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mind 
be  firmly  established  upon  two  points— 
the  belief  in  a  divine  creative  agency, 
and  in  the  divine  authenticity  of  the 
tacred  Scriptures;  having  a  thorough 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  fact  re- 
corded, and  of  the  correctness  of  the 
principles  taid  down.  Without  these  our 
minds  will  be  led  into  a  dark,  mysterious 
void,  instead  of  having  our  thoughts 
carried  up  to  the  Father  of  light  and  of 
life. 

"With  these  principles  as  our  ballast, 
without  any  apprehension  of  danger,  we 
may  launch  our  bark  upon  the  broad 
ocean  of  science,  explore  its  coasts,  and 
fathom  its  depths;  but,  destitute  of  them, 
our  vessel  will  be  in  a  perpetual  storm, 
amidst  rocks  and  shoals,  without  aradder, 
a  compass,  or  a  chart. 


''Thus  equipped  you  may  accompany 
the  geologist  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  examine  its  wondrous  structure;  and 
you  will  return  with  an  overwhelming 
conviction  that  the  '  eternal  God  made 
the  earth,  by  his  power;  that  the  pillars 
of  it  are  his,  ana  that  he  hath  set  the 
world  upon  them  V  With  the  astronomer 
yon  may  ascend  the  skiea,  contemplate 
with  ecstacy  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  with  the  scientific 

Ssalmist  you  will  exclaim, '  The  heavens 
edare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
ment showeth  his  handiwork.'  With  the 
voyager  you  may  visit  distant  climes,  and, 
viewing  man  in  all  his  multiplied  and 
varied  characters,  you  will  be  convinced 
that  *God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  npon  the 
earth,'  Thus  it  is,  that  in  etery  age  the 
evidences  of  ivrealed  teHgion  have  ad- 
vanced the  progress  of  sound  knowledge. 
Indeed  it  cannot  be  otherwise ;  for  the 
God  of  nature,  whose  operations  it  is  the 
province  of  science  to  explore,  is  the 
God  of  the  Bible;  and,  as  the  God  of 
truth,  he  cannot  set  forth  in  his  word 
principles  at  variance  with  those  which, 
ad  the  God  of  nature,  he  has  established 
in  the  material  world.  Both  systems  of 
knowledge,  thus  emanating  from  the 
same  source,  must  harmonise  with  each 
ethet;  for  the  Bible  is  something  like 
a  new  edition  of  the  book  of  nature,  with 
a  splendid  appendix,  which  makes  known 
the  wonderful  scheme  of  human  redemp- 
tion. If  there  ia  taxf  apparent  discre- 
pancy in  th^se  two  editions  of  this  same 
great  work,  it  arises  from  our  inability 
rightly  to  decipher  the  characters  em- 
ployed."—l?6i;.  JohnWUliams, 

The  Sun^  now  rapidly  diminishine  his 
southern  declination,  exhibits  his  orb  in 
the  east,  on  the  1st,  at  Greenwich,  at 
forty-one  minutes  after  seven ;  and  after 
softening  the  severity  6f€Hli'  frozen  atmos- 
pfaef  e,  deseends  below  the  western  bonn- 
dary  of  fision  at  forty-seven  minutes  past 
four.  On  the  same  day,  at  Edinbuigfa, 
he  rises  at  eight  o'clock,  and  sets  at 
twenty-nine  minutes  after  four.  The 
sun  enters  the  zodiacal  sign  Pisces  on 
the  18th,  when  he  displays  his  shining 
sphere  on  the  oriental  verge  at  eleven 
minutes  after  seven;  and  depatts  firom 
our  view  at  eighteen  minutes  past  five. 
On  the  same  day  he  rises  at  Edinburgh 
at  twenty-^ree  minutes  after  seven,  and 
sets  at  six  minutes  past  five. 

The  Moon^  "refulgent  lamp  of  light," 
designed  by  the  all-wise  and  benevolent 
Creator  to  ulame  earth's  noctonial  skies, 
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for  tlie  benefit  of  its  inhabitants,  ap- 
peals in  the  eastern  horizon  on  the  1st, 
St  a  garter  before  one  in  the  morning, 
nesrlj  in  ^ftadratore  with  the  son.  She 
rises  on  the  3rd  at  half-past  three,  and  on 
the  5th  at  four  minutes  before  six.  The 
moon  changes  on  the  8ih,  at  thirtj-fonr 
miniites  past  five  in  the  morning,  and 
presents  her  fine  crescent  in  the  west  on 
the  erening  of  the  9th,  setting  not  till 
twenty  minutes  after  six.  She  sets  on 
the  13th  abont  half-past  nine,  is  half-fnll 
on  the  16th,  and  sets  on  the  18th  at 
thiitf-fonr  minutes  past  three  in  the 
morning. 

"  Bow  tawfltal  thii  mooa*m wmntt 
0.b*witlIfUtb«hMft 
Win  tboufbta  which,  like  the  hearen  lenne, 
1  loothiog  ealm  impart. 

Urriadt  of  worlds  It  brings  to  view, 

SptfUIac  with  liTing  light ; 
9o  iwMtif  tcni !  00  dMply  Ma*, 

lad  boqadlM  l—iDfliiite  I" 

The  raooit  is  f nil  on  the  2drd,  at  twentj- 
Lnr  minntea  past  seyen  in  the  eveningi 
snd  rises  on  the  24th  about  an  honr  after 
saaseL  She  rises  on  the  26th  at  nine 
o^dock,  and  on  the  28th  at  midnight. 

Mercury  is  inrisible. 

Foivj  ifl  to  be  seen  near  the  south- 
etstem   horizon,  about    half    an  hour  ' 
hefore  sunrise,  during  the  first  part  of 
this  month,  after   which  she  becomes 
inrisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Man  is  invisible,  being  obscured  by 
the  rt^rs  of  the  sun. 

Jupiter  ia  a  splendid  object  in  the 
morning  sky.  He  rises  on  the  6th  at 
four  o'clock^  and  on  the  25th  about  an 
honr  earlier ;  on  the  3rd  and  4th  he  is 
sear  the  moon. 

Saturm  appears  every  clear  ereniflg 
high  in  the  southern  skies.  On  the  14th 
he  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moon. 

AMebaraa,  C^pella,  andProeyon^  with 
the  bright  star  Srrius,  decorate  the 
sottdiem  part  of  the  heavens  each  cloud* 
less  eTening.  The  splendid  constellatioA 
Orion  is  now  visible  thfoughont  the 
erenbgi,  till  after  midnigfat. 

**  Orkmf  tbou  mj  soiil  dost  flO 
With  lofUcr  thonghti,  and  lofllar  ttUt^ 

And  sUU  Omf  nmi  tnan  mirth  benifhtodr 
I  tan  and  gasa  tha  mtdnight  long : 

Bright,  brighter  yet,  thy  urns  are  lighted ; 
Higb,  hfgbar  yet,  aiplras  my  song." 
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IT  WILLUX  BOCHERSON,  OF  TflS  ItOTXL 
OBSKKTjLtOBT,  OBBKrWIGB. 

"Thoogfa  Wlotar  sUU  asaerts  his  risbt  fo  reign, 
Ha  swsys  his  sc#ptr«  now  with  geofler  hand ; 
ICaf ,  aSiiaUatea  agftaos  to  a  atphyr  Maad 

Tba  bnirylog  Mait,  which,  saat  mioagtha  plain, 


Drora  tha  skin-plarelag  ileat  and  paltlttg  tain 
In  haadloDg  rage ;  while,  erar  and  amm. 
Ha  draws  uAda  Ua  TeU  of  vapoors  dim. 
That  tba  bright  Sua  may  smile  on  us  again. 
To-day  't  would  seem  (lo  soft  the  west  winds 
sigh) 
That  the  wild  spirit  of  tha  lolint  Spring 

Was  brooding  o'er  the  spots  where  hidden  lie 
Such  early  flowers  as  are  the  first  to  fling 
On  earth's  green  lap  their  wreaths  of  rarioat 
dye,— 
Plowers,  roQitd  whose  f<MTos  sweet  hopaa  and 
swaetar  memories  ding." 

To  the  lover  of  nature,  every  moQth 
in  the  year  presents  some  interesting 
feature  worthy  of  his  contemplation. 
He  hails  the  spring  with  delight;  for 
nature  is  then  awakening  from  her 
repose,  and  in  his  thoughtful  rambUngs 
he  is  met  once  more  by  something  new, 
upon  which  bis  thoughts  can  dwell.  The 
notes  of  the  early  birds,  the  trees  as  they 
are  budding  forth,  the  few  scattered 
dowers,  and  the  occasional  outbursts  ot 
the  more  vivifying  rays  of  the  sun,  be- 
speak to  his  mind  that  nature  is  abont  to 
exhibit  its  matchless  picture  of  loveliness, 
to  raise  and  captivate  the  soul  of  man ; 
and  to  him  it  is  discoverable  that  every 
day  is  developing  some  new  form  of  life, 
to  hasten  its  perfection;  as  the  many 
touches  and  shades  of  the  artist's  pencil, 
bring  out,  at  last,  a  picture  of  complete- 
ness. In  summer  he  delights  to  muse 
apon  the  perfection  of  those  things  which 
he  has  so  minutely  been  watching  in 
their  approach  to  maturity.  In  autumn 
the  appearance  of  nature  leads  his  mind 
on  to  a  more  sober  reflection  of  things, 
and  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
once  brilliant  and  inviting  landscape 
does  not  bring  disappointment  or  regret; 
but,  as  though  with  a  voice  irresistible  in 
its  tone  of  pleasurable  melancholy— in- 
vites the  admirer  of  natnre  to  the  con- 
templation of  another  of  her  pictures; 
designed  more  to  sober  down  the  mind 
to  reverential  awe,  till  without  any  sud- 
den surprise  he  looks  around  him  and 
beholds  the  snow-clad  hill,  and  hears  the 
wintry  winds  sighing  through  the  naked 
branches  of  the  trees.  In  this  month  a 
kind  of  conflict  is  going  on  in  nature ; 
there  seems  to  be  a  struggle  between 
winter  and  spring;  althou^  winter  at 
times  converts  into  ice  the  waters  of  the 
land,  and  showers  from  the  threatening 
clouds  the  driving  snows^  yet  at  other 
times  there  are  the  indications  of  the 
sweet  return  of  spring:  far  over  the 
dreary  aspect  she  will  occasionally  cast 
an  attractive  smile,  and  appear  as  though 
At  hand ;  for  when  the  snow  has  vanished, 
but  not  finally,  away,  and  the  sun  throws 
over  hill  and  dale  his  life-giving  beams, 
birds  are  heard  plaintively  warbling  their 
notes  of  joy,  an^here  and  there  is  seen 
a  modest  flower ;  therefore  this  month 
has  features  both  of  winter  and  spring, 
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or  seems  to  a  certain  degree  to  blend  one 
with  the  other. 

TU  first  half  of  the  month,'^li  the  wea- 
ther prove  mild,  some  few  birds  begin  to 
bnild  their  nests,  and  others  to  hop  and 
chirp  at  any  indications  of  the  approach 
of  warmth.  The  chaffinch  begins  to 
arouse  into  activity,  and  tries  to  give 
out  its  notes  ;  although,  as  yet,  they  are 
but  feeble,  and  not  very  distinct,  for  it 
does  not  acquire  the  full  vigour  of  its 
song  till  later  in  the  summer.  At  this 
period  there  is  not  sufficient  warmth  to 
hatch  the  eggs  of  the  butterfly  or  moth ; 
except  where  they  have  been  deposited 
in  situations  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun. 

The  snow-drop  and  crocus  are  now  to 
be  met  with,  and  some  trees  begin  to 
bud;  such  as  the  elder,  &c.  Although 
at  this  time  there  is  not  much  of  what 
may  be  termed  either  rich  or  plentiful 
amongst  the  plants  and  trees,  yet  such 
as  have  just  been  referred  to  may  be 
looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  gratification, 
because  they  promise  the  return  of  a 
season  when  flowers  of  diversified  beauty 
and  form,  and  the  rich  foliage  of  the  trees, 
with  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
gentle  breezes,  will  be  enjoved:  they 
bespeak  that  sunmier  is  on  its  way  to 
our  land. 

The  IcLst  half  of  tfie  month, — ^At  the 
commencement  of  our  remarks  on  this 
month,  we  observed  that  there  appeared 
to  be  a  struggle  with  nature  between 
winter  and  spring:  we  may  ^rther  ob- 
serve, that  at  the  closing  of  the  month, 
winter,  in  its  efforts  with  nature,  is  now 
Jess  powerful,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
the  frost  and  snow,  which  even  yet  at  times 
make  their  appearance,  spring  is  percep- 
tibly advancing  towards  us.  By  this 
time  the  song  of  birds  has  become  more 
varied.  The  hedge-sparrow  and  titmouse 
warble  their  "wood-notes  wild."  The 
man  of  reflection,  at  early  mom  bending 
his  footsteps  over  the  extended  heath,  is 
attracted  by  the  upward  flight  of  the 
sky-lark  that  utters  its  song  of  praise, 
which,  becoming  less  distinct  as  it  soars 
towards  the  clouds,  reminds  him  of  a 
saint,  who,  having  laid  his  clay  tabernacle 
in  the  dust,  is  now  singing  praises  to  the 
eternal  God  on  his  way  to  his  throne.  In 
passing  through  the  solemn  woods  the 
song  of  the  thrush  and  blackbird  salute 
bis  ear  with  pleasing  harmony. 

Ground  beetles  begin  to  come  forth 
from  their  retreats,  when  there  is  promise 
of  warmth:  in  the  depth  of  winter  they 
retire  to  the  under  side  of  some  stone  in 
their  perfect  state,  and,  therefore,  without 
any  preparation,  when  spring  is  drawing 
near,  they  come  forth  to  enjoy  its  delights 
with  the  rest  of  animated  things. 

There  are  not  many  plants  to  be  met 


with ;  the  primrose  bedecks  the  hedge- 
sides  and  banks  of  rural  districts.  There 
is  a  very  curious  plant  to  be  met  with  in 
flower  at  this  time,  called  butcher's 
broom;  it  is  to  be  found  in  Epping 
Forest.  When  it  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance, it  resembles  asparagus ;  its  flowers 
grow  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  and 
are  followed  by  bright  ted  berries,  which 
also  grow  from  the  middle  of  its  leaves. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
butchers  used  to  gather  it  and  hang  it 
up  in  bunches  over  their  meat,  to  keep 
away  the  large  kind  of  flies,  which  thus 
were  wounded  in  approaching  thereto; 
the  leaves  being  of  such  a  pointed,  hard, 
and  prickly  nature.  In  Germany  it  is 
called  mousethom,  because  the  inhabi- 
tants put  it  in  their  cupboards  over  their 
cold  meat,  butter,  &c.,  to  be  a  protection 
against  the  attacks  of  mice,  for  when  a 
mouse  attempts  to  carry  away  the  food 
thus  guarded,  it  receives  wounds  which 
intimidate  and  defy  its  further  attempts. 

**  Winter  hath  charms  to  those  who  live  aright : — 
Winter,  as  well  as  summer*  Alls  the  mind 
With  grand  Ideas  of  Him  who  rales  the  whole; 
Who,  in  the  nortliern  blast,  or  western  breese* 
Spealcs  to  his  creatures ;  at  whose  nod  the  winds 
And  snows  shall  cease,  and  Spring  again  return.*' 


Christian  Theology  Expkiiiied  and  Defended. 
By  William  Cooke.  Beeond  Edition.  Sixth 
Tooosand.  Pp.  viii.  547.  London,  Part« 
ridge  and  Oakey.  Liverpool,  J.  R. Williams. 

By  professors  of  religion  generally,  and 
even  by  preachers  of  the  gospel,  we  fear 
that  books  on  theology  are  not  deemed 
sufficiently  attractive  to  engage  their 
attention.  The  multiplicity  of  out-door 
engagements  in  the  present  day,  and  the 
prevalence  of  a  taste  for  light  reading, 
divert  attention  from  more  important 
subjects  ;  and  there  is  a  lamentable 
absence  of  earnest  anxiety  to  study 
matters  which  are  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance, because  of  the  labour  involved 
m  mastering  a  rigidly  consecutive  and 
argumentative  train  of  thought.  Beli- 
gions  profession  is,  therefore,  too  often, 
a  superficial  thing,  and  there  is  too  little 
knowledge — even  among  professors — too 
little  understanding  of  the  things  which 
make  for  our  eternal  peace. 

Theological  subjects  are  not  necessarily 
dry  and  heavy:  and  even  when  they 
appear  so,  the  man  of  earnest  and  per- 
severing application,  with  a  disposition 
to  learn,  *'shaU  be  brought  past  the 
bitterness  of  learning,"  and  the  very 
process,  though  tiresome  at  first,  will  in 
the  end  become  attractive,  and  confer 
lasting  good.  Happily,  in  these  days 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  is  permitted 
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to  enter  into  tha  labours  of  the  giants  of 
theologieal  literatnre.  Instead  of  having 
to  wide  through  ponderous  folios  and 
nercr-ending  duodecimos,  like  the  stu- 
dents of  a  past  age,  we  may  take  up 
Ttrious  well-digest^  compendiums,  the 
product  of  the  laborious  researches  of 
painstaking  and  selfeacrifidng  scholars, 
and  thus  secure  an  amount  of  informa- 
tion that  never  could  have  been  obtained 
but  for  their  industry.  We  wish  our 
imior  brethren,  both  in  the  itinerant  and 
local  ministry,  would  devote  stated  times 
inerenrweek  jfbr  the  systematic  study 
of  theology,  and  believe  that,  while  they 
woold  themselves  be  greatlv  benefited 
their  congregations  would  share  largely 
in  the  advantages  of  such  exercises.  At 
the  same  time  we  would  guard  them 
tgiiost  the  common  error  of  supposing 
that  all  their  theology  is  to  be  taken  from 
homan  compilations,  or  that  such  works 
Ai^  to  be  the  limit  of  their  studies  and 
thoaghts.  The  Bible  alone  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  such  treatises,  and  can  alone 
be  the  boundary  of  thought  to  those  who 
jeek  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  our 
hcarenly  Father;  and  in  it  there  is  a  rich 
mine  that  has  never  yet  been  exhausted 
—an  ocean  of  truth  that  has  never  yet  been 
&thomed.  The  message  of  the  gospel 
ii  for  all  the  world— God's  book  is  for  all 
men;  it  is  the  birthright  of  every  man, 
And  we  may  not  innocently  relinquish  its 
eoidnnce  for  the  teaching  of  any  man, 
however  excellent  or  orthbdox. 

We  must  not  now  dwell  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  proceed  to  notice  the  volume 
before  us. 

The  author  is  evidently  an  able  polemic. 
Thrown  into  proximity  to  sophistry  and 
blasphemy,  his  spirit  has  been  "stirred 
in  hun  "  by  their  foUy  and  widcedness,  as 
was  the  apostle  Paul's  when  he  came  to 
Athens,  and  witnessed  the  universal 
idolatry  of  its  population.  Thus  moved, 
be  has  ransacked  antiquity,  science,  and 
current  literature, —  and,  thoroughly 
equipped,  has  entered  the  arena  of 
polemics,  in  which  he  has  acquitted  him- 
^If  as  only  one  of  logical  mind,  dis- 
ciplined understanding,  and  industrious 
habit  can. 

'The  work  itself,  though  not  a  complete 
syitem  of  divinity,  is,  nevertheless,  a 
hirge  and  valuable  mass  of  revealed 
tnith,  sustained  by  plain,  forcible,  con- 
vincing argumentation.  To  men  of  small 
ineans  and  less  leisure  we  can  strongly 
recommend  it  as  better  adapted  to  their 
cirenmstanccs  than  any  similar  work 
^iiliin  our  knowledge.  It  is  not  so  com- 
prdieasive  as  Watson's  Institutes,  but  it 
1^  written  in  a  more  simple  and  under- 
•ttndahle  style,  and  will  yield  more 
pulpit  inattor  than  that  elaborate  work. 

^'bere  aie  some  typographical  blunders 


which  the  student  may  readily  correct 
with  bis  own  pen ;  in  compensation  for 
which  he  will  find  a  beautiful,  clear  ^pe, 
and  a  neat,  compact,  good-looking 
volume,  inferior  to  few,  perfiaps  to  none, 
upon  his  book-shelf.  We  have  only  to 
add  that  the  author  is  an  esteemed 
minister  in  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion, and  editor  of  their  valuable 
magazine;  but  does  not  advocate  the 
exdusivism  of  an  ordained  order,  nor 
disdain  the  lay  ministry.  He  puts  forth 
views  on  the  ministry  both  HberaL  and, 
as  we  believe,  hr^tural. 


The  Altar  of  the  Household:  A  Series  of 
Serrices  for  Domestio  Worship,  for  every 
Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Tear.  Sdlted 
by  John  Harris,  J),D,  London:  John 
Cassell. 

This  is  a  new  work  to  be  completed  in 
twelve  parts,  and  issued  monthly.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Harris,  con- 
tributions from  the  pens  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  ministers  of  every  denomi- 
nation of  Protestant  Christians— the 
Wesleyan  body  being  represented  by  Dr. 
Beaumont  and  Mr. W.  Bunting— are  pro- 
mised, and  this  is  a  guarantee  that,  in 
doctrinal  matters,  no  sectarian  preju- 
dices or  party  peculiarities  will  be  intro- 
duced. 

In  the  part  before  us  the  expositions 
on  the  portions  of  Scripture,  both  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  to  be  read 
daily,  are  short,  but  very  suggestive,  and 
eminently  practicaL  The  prayers  which 
follow  are  m  keeping  with  the  teachings 
of  the  portion  read.  Although  our  pre- 
dilections are  in  favour  of  extempore 
prayer  at  the  family  altar— as  indeed  we 
prefer  it  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  in 
our  approaches  to  the  mercy  seat — ^yet, 
knowing  that  many  families  excuse  them- 
selves in  the  neglect  of  this  duty— for  the 
omission  of  which  God  has  pronounced 
them  cursed  because  "  they  cannot  pray," 
we  commend  this  work  as  a  suitable  help. 
Even  those  who  need  not  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  prayers  may  obtain 
much  advantage  by  the  perusal  of  this 
judicious  allocation  of  scriptural  words, 
in  the  form  of  simple  and  impressive 
supplication. 


Church  Independenor  ApostolieaL  ADis* 
courso  by  ,T.  W.  Jenkyn,  DJ),  Xioadon : 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

Dr;  Jekktit  tells  us  in  his  preface  that 
this  discourse,  "  intended  to  explain  the 
scriptural  principles  on  which  religious 
nonconformity,  or  separation  from  the 
form  of  religion  established  by  Parlia- 
ment, is  founded,"  is  published  at  the  re- 
quest of  those  who  heard  it  delivered. 
As  a  whole  it  is  worthy  the  perusal  of 
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j[n  thU  department  of  the  Maginine  we  deiire  to  afford  everf  opportanlty  for  the  temperate 
ezpreetlon  of  opinion,  assured  that  Uie  latitude  thus  allowed  to  our  esteemed  correspondents  will  be 
produetlTe  only  of  the  best  results.  This  permission,  however,  Involves  no  responsibility  on  our  part 
for  the  sentlmenu  expressed,  althoueh  we  Intend  to  maintain  and  eaercise  the  privilege  of  our  posltloo 
which  places  in  our  hands  the  diaeretion  of  adopting  or  njectlng  the  letters  of  our  contributors.] 


A  PAID  MINISTRY. 

Beab  Sib, — ^I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  make  a  few  remariu  upon 
the  following  passage : — 

"  The  reformers  most  soon  be  pressed 
with  the  difficulty  of  securing  an  efficient 
ministry.  We  hare  observed  amongst 
them  a  way  of  speaking  of  salaried  min- 
isters, and  have  read  of  proposed  salaries 
to  their  lecturers,  which  indicate  a  low 
estimate  of  the  recompense  due  to  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  labours,  and  an 
unwise  and  oTerweening  confidence  in 
the  labours  of  local  preachers.  They 
im^eratiyely  need  for  themselves,  for 
their  families,  and  for  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  hope  to  wm  converts  to 
Christ,  a  thoroughly  able  and  learned 
ministry."— See  "  Eclectic  Review,"  1852, 
p.  492. 

Though  an  admirer  of  the  general 
character  and  tone  of  the  "Eclectic,"  I 
have  felt  some  little  demur  to  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  above  extract, 
and  think  they  require  notice  in  a  journal 
conducted  by  local  preachers.  I  fully 
expected  to  see  the  subject  taken  up  in 
each  of  the  last  three  numbers  of  the 
magazine,  bnt  have  been  disappointed. 

It  is  out  of  my  province  to  enter  into 
the  main  questions  mooted  by  the  talented 
author  of  the  article  quoted;  nor  do  I 
either  admit  or  deny  the  truthfulness  of 
his  remarks  as  applied  to  the  Wesleyan 
reformers.  I  do  not  desire  to  make  a 
merely  Wesleyan  question  of  it,  but  am 
concerned  for  the  best  interests  of  local 
preachers  of  every  denomination.  The 
princytle  of  the  system  of  local  preaching 
appears  to  me  to  be  at  stake,  and,  all 
things  considered,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  speak  out. 

Is  the  expression  *'  salaried  ministers*' 
a  scriptural  one?  and  does  it  harmonize 
with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
to  speak  of  a  high  money  "  recompense  " 
as  being  **dne  to  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual labours?**  There  were  pious  women 
who  ministered  to  Jesus  of  their  sub- 
stance;  and  our  Saviour  allowed  his 
apostles,  as  they  itinerated  from  place  to 
place,  to  eat  and  drink  such  things  as 
were  set  before  them;  and  in  the  earliest 
tunes  of  the  church  it  was  understood 
that  they  who  made  others  partakers  of 
•piritoal  things  should  be  ministered  unto 


in  things  temporal.  All  this  we  admit; 
but  to  speak  of  a  high  salary f  or  indeed  of 
a  fixed  Balanff  whether  high  or  low,  is 
quite  another  thing.  When  a  man  really 
called  of  God  to  publish  salvation  com- 
mences his  labours  as  an  evangelist,  I  do 
not  object  to  his  being  remunerated;  far 
from  it ;  but  should  "  esteem"  such  an 
one  "  highly  in  love,"  and  should  be  pre- 
pared to  heap  presents  upon  him  "  once 
and  again,"  as  the  Philippians  did  on 
Paul  when  at  Thessalonica.  But  as  to 
fixed  salaries,  there  is  the  danger  of  their 
becoming  an  inducement  for  men  to  enter 
the  ministry  whom  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  never  called.  If  high  salaries  or 
fixed  salaries  are  provided,  there  is  no 
room  for  that  renouncing  of  all  things, 
and  that  trust  in  Providence  which  cha- 
racterised the  first  teachers  of  religion. 

Whilst  explicitly  stating  that  under 
certain  circumstances  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  an  evangelist  reaping  a 
supply  of  his  temporal  wants,  as  a  recog- 
nition of  or  a  reward  for  his  services ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
there  is  in  the  book  an  intimation  of  a 
more  excellent  way.  To  pass  by  all 
other  portions  of  the  New  Testament, 
take  Paul's  address  to  the  Ephesian 
elders: — "I  have  coveted  no  man's  silver, 
or  gold,  or  apparel.  Yea,  ye  yourselves 
know,  that  these  hands  have  ministered 
unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that 
were  with  me.  I  have  showed  you  all 
things,  how  that  so  labouring  ye  oup^ht 
to  support  the  weak,  and  to  remember 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he 
said,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive."  There  are  texts  of  Scripture 
that  make  it  lawful  for  the  preacher  of 
the  gospel  to  reap  carnal  things  of  them 
who  are  benefited  bv  his  labours;  at  the 
same  time  we  have  both  the  example  and 
the  advice  of  Paul  recommending  the 
adoption  of  another  plan — a  plan  ju£t  in 
harmony  with  his  teaching  elsewhere: 
**  The  children  should  not  lay  up  for  the 
parents  but  the  parents  for  the  children." 
If  one  who  held  the  highest  office  which 
could  be  held  in  Christ's  church,  forbore 
to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
being  burdensome  to  the  churches  among 
which  he  ministered,  and  laboured  with 
his  hands  that  he  might  not  only  provide 
for  his  own  wants  but  also  for  the  wants 
of  others,  while  at  the  sam  e  me  his 
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brilliant  talents,  in  the  moat  self-sacrificing 
itpirit,  were  eTciy  day  deroted  to  the 
work  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
Christ ;  and  if,  emulating  such  a  mag* 
umimous  example,  and  following  such 
AdTice,  a  class  of  men  numbering  many 
thousands  is  raised  up,  who,  in  the  same 
w]f-denjing  spirit,  make  the  gospel  of 
Christ  without  charge — it  might  have 
been  hoped  that  thej  would  meet  with 
something  better  from  the  ''Eclectic  Se« 
TieTT*  than  the  insinuating  attack  quoted 
It  the  head  of  this  letter. 

The  partienlar  feature  of  the  para- 
graph,  however,  of  which  I  complain,  is 
die  intimation  that  an  "  efficient,  able, 
tnd  learned  ministiy  "  must  necessarily 
be  a  paid  one.     But  why  so?     Is  it 
letlly  come  to  this,  that  nothing  can 
sdmulate  a  man  to  become  wise  to  win 
soqIs  hot  money  f  Amongst  the  followers 
ofhunwho  ''had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head,"  is  it  now  to  be— ^«<  all  you  can — 
ttU  jfowr  labotart  to  the  highett  bidder? 
Sorely  Paul  and  Sosthenes  were  able 
ministers.     They  received   no  salary  I 
Hear  them:  "Even  unto  this  present 
hour  we  both  hunger,  and  thirst,  and 
are  naked,  and  are  buffeted,  and  have  no 
certain   dwelling    place ;    and   labour, 
working  with  onr  hands."    Paul's  lan- 
guage as  to  Titus  is  of  the  same  character: 
"^  I  desired  Titus,  and  with  him  I  sent  a 
brother.    Bid  Titus  make  a  gain  of  you  ? 
walked  we   not  in   the   same   spirit? 
walked   we   not  in  tiie  same   steps?" 
That  Wesley  was  both  able  and  useful, 
is  an  undoubted  fact.     Did  he  receive 
ADTthing  of  his  people  by  way  of  remu- 
neration?   Is  not  this  remarkable  trait 
to  be  seen  on  every  page  of  his  history, 
that  he  never   appropriated  a  fraction 
of  his  people's  contributions  to  his  own 
personal  use?    I  have  always  considered 
it  strange,  that  of  all  the  writers  who 
bare  fipom  time  to  time  penned  such 
masterly  sketches  of  Wesley's  character, 
none  of  them  have  ever  plamly  and  pro- 
minently brought  out  the  fact  of  his  being 
unpaid  by  his  followers.    To  say  nothing 
of  nombera  of  our  regular  local  preachers 
« bo  are  gone  to  their  reward,  a  host  of 
liTing  men  might  be  mentioned  whose 
attamments  in  human  learning  are  highly 
honourable,  whose  piety  is  of  the  most 
deroted  order,  and  whose  success  as  the 
ministers  of  the  I«ord  Jesus  Christ  has 
been   of    an    extraordinary   character. 
The  reader  can  easily  believe  as  to  the 
possibility  of  a  few   unpaid   ministers 
being  *' learned,  able,  and  efficient:"  if 
the  thing  is  possible  in  a  few  cases,  why 
not  in  thousands?     The   great   thing 
wanted  is  to  raise  the  entire  class  of 
local  preachers,  and  we  shall  then  have 
a  mtiustnr  that  would  indeed  be  the 
bottonr  or  Christendom,  and  the  gloiy  of 


Christ.  6uch  a  display  of  disinterested- 
ness would  overwhelm  the  world,  and 
nothing  would  tend  so  effectually  to  stop 
the  gainsaying  of  the  infidel. 

Will  the  brethren  suffer  a  word  of 
exhortation?      Xiet  nothing  move  vou 
from  your  simplicity.    Do  not  fall  uto 
the  great  error  into  which  the  ascetics 
fell,  of  imagining  that  there  is  something 
unholy  or  unsanctifying  in  connection 
with  worldly  employments.    Your  great 
exemplar  subjected  himself  to  the  same 
influence  to  which  you  are  subjected. 
The  ministers  in  the  earlv  church  did 
what  you  are  doing,  they  "  laboured  with 
their  hands."     Set  a  high  standard  be* 
fore  you,  and  make  every  effort  to  attain 
it.    Kemember,  the  greatest  men  of  all 
ages  and  all  countries,  whether  states- 
men, warriors,   linguists,  artists,  philo- 
sophers, preachers,  or  writers,  have  been 
self-educated,  and   have   risen   to  the 
positions  which  they  attained  by  dint  of 
an  indomitable  energy,  with  wnich  they 
cultivated  the  gifts  conferred  on  them 
by  a  benevolent  Creator.     If  you  are 
called  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
to  preach,  the  fact  of  your  being  thus 
called  proves  that  he  has  given  you  a 
talent  for  the  wonkr—cnltivate  that  talent 
in  every  possible  way;  let  nothing  satisfy 
you  short  of  beins;  "  workmen,  needing 
not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth."    Seek  on  your  knees  to 
know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  revealed 
in  the  word  of  Ood;  and  there  is  a  glori- 
ous possibility  of  a  kind  of  secondair 
inspiration  liehting  upon  you,  that  wiU 
be  manifested  in  "  thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  bum."    The  New  Testa- 
ment sanctions  your  system^  and  scepticism, 
is  silenced  by  it.    The  fact  of  your  being 
unpaid  amazes  unbelievers,  and  as  vour 
ability  and  zeal  increase,  they  will  be 
still  more  astonished.      You  are  in  the 
best  possible  position  for  presenting  truth 
to  the  world ;  you  come  in  contact  with 
it  every  day ;  and  if  you  get  baptized  with 
the    Holy   Ghost,    and   exemplify   the 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
apostles,     "  Though   earth    and    hell 
withsund,"    an    impression    must    be 
produced,  such  as  you  never  yet  wit- 
nessed. P*  L. 

Bee.  17th,  1853. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  LATE  MR.  W.  DAWSON. 

TO  ▲  LADT  KEWLT  MABBIXD. 

Bambow,  June,  1824. 
Mr  DEAR  Fribhd,— Perhaps  you 
might  think  that  your  friend  Dawson 
would  have  favowredy  or  (shall  I  call  it) 
troubled  you  with  a  letter  before  now. 
Nay,I  will  call  it /aiwimi;  as  I  will  not 
adopt  anything  like  affected  "  yoluntary 
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hnmilitY,*'  as  I  think  between  frlendi  it  is 
tmfirienal^^  and  intimates  that  there  is 
something  wanting  in  the  bosom  of  my 
friend,  which  will  not  furnish  an  apobgy 
for  a  small  mistake  or  defect  in  com- 
position or  sentiment.  Well,  I  believe 
Mrs.  — —  will  make  all  the  apology  I 
could  wish  for,  and  select  that  which  will 
be  for  the  advancement  of  her  best  inter- 
ests: and  may  the  Holy  Spirit  assist  me 
while  writing,  and  may  I  only  be  the 
amanuensis  of  that  divine  author! 

My  dear  friend,  I  feel  it  rather  awk- 
ward to  address  you  bv  the  new  name, 
because  you  are  fntrodnced  to  me  in  a 
new  rtlatioHt  and  placed  in  new  circum- 
stances, which  call  for  new  duties,  new 
trials,  and  new  comforts.  But  I  feel  little 
doubt  upon  my  mind  but  you  are  enabled 
to  fill  up  that  new  relation  to  the  benefit 
of  those  most  intimateW  connected  with 
yon,  to  the  comfort  of  your  own  soul, 
and  to  the  gloiy  of  God. 

The  first  bustle  and  hurry  of  your  new 
sitnation  is  now  passed  away,  and  you 
have  entered  upon  the  regular  routine  of 
duty,  as  a  Mrs.,  a  wife,  and  a  friend. 
Ton  have,  perhaps,  selected  out  of  your 
ac<|uaintance  one  whose  advice  you  can 
ioUoit,  whose  counsel  you  can  in  general 
follow,  and  whose  head  and  heart  are 
illuminated  with  divine  grace.     .     .     • 

The  Providence  of  God  has  pitched 

your  tent  at ,  and  here  your  sphere 

of  action  will  be  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Your  talents,  your  property,  your 
influence,  will  all  be  demanded  of  the 
liord  and  his  church  to  be  in  vigorous 
and  uniform  exercise  to  glorify  God  by 
seising  every '  opening  opportunity  of 
speaking  and  acting  in  his  name  and  for 
his  honor.  In  the  circle  wherein  you  are 
destined  to  move,  jfou  mtut  bhimb  and 
BURV.  In  the  little  round  where  yon 
revolw,  you  must  not  be  merely  a  little 
star  but  a  little  tun*  Not  merely  ^arm- 
hiM  but  tuefuL  "  Herein  (says  our  Lord) 
is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bring 
forth  much  fruit,**  He  comes  to  the  fig- 
tree  seeking  fruit*  Fruit,  fruit,  mvcA 
fmit  glorifies  God ;  and  such  a  tree  I 
trust  Mrs.  •»—  will  bo  in  the  garden  of 
God  at  -*-'.  Well,  live  in  union  with 
the  true  vine,  and  you  will  be  **  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord." 
Whatever  would  weaken  the  union  of 
your  soul  with  Christ, — whatever  would 
interrupt  it, — let  thai  be  driven  out  of 
your  sonl  as  a  deadly  enemy.  To  such 
an  enemy  be  such  a  foe  as  Blair  describes 
death  to  be  to  the  miser  ;~that  is,  be 

*'  Xdke  a  stauneh  murderer,  steady  to  your 
purpose, 
Ponus  It  elose  through  erery  lane  of  life, 
Ner  ever  miM  your  teesk,  but  preaeing  on, 
Till  fofesd  at  last  to  ths  tnmendous  verge, 
▲t  ones  it  stake  to  e? erkstiBg  nda." 


This  union,  this  conquest,  this  triomph, 
can  only  be  obtained  and  retained  by 
fiiith  in  your  atoning,  conquering,  and 
exalted  Saviour.  Faiili  must  keep  open 
a  jealous  eye  upon  everything  that  sepa- 
rates between  you  and  your  God.  Faith 
must  vigorously  and  uniformly  deny 
beloved  self,  and  take  up  the  cross  daily, 
and  thus  follow  Christ.  Faith  must, 
with  Abraham,  believe  his  promises; — 
with  Moses,  realize  His  presence ; — and, 
with  Enoch,  walk  with  God:  and  no 
doubt  but  the  testimony  to  our  souls  that 
we  please  God  will  be  equal  with  any  or 
with  all  the  Old  Testament  believers. 
And  shall  not  my  sonl  and  my  friend's 
enjoy  this  salvation  by  happy  experience? 
Why  not?  The  exercise  of  the  same 
grace  will  no  doubt  secure  the  same 
blessings,  and  we  may  live  in  the  same 
glory. 

Bramweirs  letters  (to  me)  convey  a 
peculiar  unction.  He  seems  to  live  in  a 
superior  element.  There  is  a  light,  a 
Instre,  a  glory  beaming  from  them  which 
to  my  soul,  at  once  convinces,  hnmblea, 
and  attracts.  But  they  may  not  appear 
in  the  seme  light  to  others.  Yet  I  can- 
not think  that  any  soul  that  is  bom  of 
God,  though  but  a  babe  in  God's  family, 
can  peruse  them  without  some  advan- 
tage: and  I  trust  and  hope,  and  am 
ready  to  say,  6e/iev«— that  the  day  will 
come  when  some  holy  and  judicious 
hand  will  select  one  volume  from  the  twa^ 
and  ffive  to  our  book-room  to  be  pub- 
lished at  two  prices,  by  which  both  the 
higher  and  lower  members  of  our  society 
will  have  this  treasure  of  experimental 
divinity  ahoaif$  in  their  houses  and  often 
in  their  hands. 

I  feel  interested  for  your  eharaeier^  as 
a  holy,  active,  useful  creature ;  one  whom 
a  person  can  exhibit  as  a  eopjf  for  imita- 
tion ;  of  whom  your  friends  can  say,  as 
the  Lord  said  of  his  servant  Job,  that  she 
is  *'  perfect  and  uprighL  one  that  feareth 
God  and  cscheweth  evil ;"  and  appeal  to 
an  enemy  and  accuser  for  the  truth  of  it. 

Such  may  my  valued  friend  Mrs. 

be ;  and  may  her  worthy  partner  exceed 
her  in  works  of  faith,  and  labours  of  loye 
and  patience  of  hope;  and  may  you 
come  to  your  mves  like  Isaac,  and  then 
may  it  bo  said  of  vou, — "They  gave  np 
the  ghost  and  died,  and  were  gathered 
unto  their  neople,  being  old  and  /nil  of 
days,  and  their  sons  buried  them!""  This 
sounds  rather  odd  to  almosfa  new  msu*- 
ried  couple:  but  it  is  our  wisdom  smd 
duty  to  put  the  end  to  the  beginningf  and 
thus  regulate  our  choice  and  conduct 
through  life,  so  that  the  and  of  our  tails 
mav  TO  the  beginning  of^ur  retf,  and  the 
end  of  our  lahour  the  beffinniag  of  our 
reward,  and  the  end  of  ttme  tha  basin- 
ning  of  immortal  glory,  honov^  attd  joj-. 
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Then  msj  yon  meet  the  foul  of  your 
sincen  friend  in  the  Lord, 

W.  Dawsov. 


OUR  MAGAZINE   AND   ITS 
CIRCULATION. 

Hr  DEAs  Mb.  Editob. — I  most  con- 
fer a  recent  perusal  of  the  report  of  the 
doin^  at  the  last  annual  gathering  of  the 
assoctation  caused  me  oonaiderahle  pain 
and  anxiety. 

There  appears  to  have  heen— -ludging 
from  that  report^-so  little  unacnimity  ^ 
feeling  upon  some  of  the  minor  points 
discQMcd,  and,  as  I  think,  so  little  Judg^ 
meat  and  practicfd  knowledge  displayed 
by  some  of  the  speakers  who  seem  to 
bare  been  most  ready  to  gtre  utterance 
to  their  views,  that  I  would  fain  have 
VTiUen  to  yon  at  that  time  at  great 
lenrtli  upon  various  points;  though  I 
had  preriously  held  no  correspondence 
with  you.  I  delayed  writing,  however, 
in  order  to  give  myself  an  opportunity  to 
judge  of  the  views  of  my  brethren  in 
rarious  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  whom 
I  might  meet  in  the  course  of  mj  wan*- 
derings. 

Happy  is  it  for  the  society  that  upon 
iL>  main  and  fundamental  principles  no 
disagreement  appears  to  have  arisen  of 
any  conseijnence ;  and  I  do  most  sincerely 
tnist  that  in  all  our  future  annual  gather- 
ings more  forbearance  will  be  manifested, 
and  a  greater  disposition  displayed  to 
yield  a  little  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

There  are  only  two  points  to  which  I 
will  now  refer,  1st,  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  magaaine,  and,  2dly,  as  to  its  cirou* 
latioo. 

As  to  the  first— passing  by  all  matters 
now  in  dispute  in  Methodism,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  wonderful  diversity 
of  opinion  aa  to  the  kind  of  articles  fit 
•iDd  proper  to  grace  the  pages  of  our 
periodical,  aa  well  also  as  to  the  degree 
uf  merit  attaching  to  those  which  have 
appeared.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain  the  general  feeling  of  our  friends 
throughout  the  kingdom  on  these  subjects 
as  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity,  and 
the  result  I  give  yon. 

It  is  considered  that,  as  its  name  de- 
notes, a  magazine  should  be  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  information,  of  as 
varied  and  generally  interesting  a  cha- 
rarter  as  possible,  while  keeping  its 
peculiar  and  distinctive  features  in  view. 
'llut  the  nnmber  of  persons  who  read 
0^  the  articles  in  any  periodical  is  com- 
paratively small,  each  reader  contenting 
himself  with  that  which  is  most  in  ae- 
cordanoe  with  his  own  views  and  tastes, 
and  leaving  the  remainder  to  those  with 
whose  tarn  of  mind  it  may  be  congenial. 
Ueoet  if  «ay  periodical  were  submitted 


to  the  celebrated  test  of  the  artist's  pie- 
tnroi  viz.,  exposed  for  each  friend  to 
eross  out  that  part  of  which  he  did  not 
approve,  it  would  probably  soon  meet 
irith  a  similar  fate ;  it  would  cease  to  be 
a  book  at  all,  presenting  only  crossei 
and  blots  from  beginning  to  end. 

As  to  the  literary  character  of  ottr 
magazine  the  opinion  of  persons  com* 
petent  to  form  a  judgment  is  that  it  is, 
for  its  class,  of  superior  merit,  and' as  a 
whole,  it  is  a  ptiblieation  which  the 
Wesleyan  local  preacher  need  not  be 
ashamed  of,  especmlly  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  few  of  its  oontribntors  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 
education,  and  do  not  write  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  standing  the  ordeal  of  the 
criticism  of  the  '*  schools." 

Some  of  the  good  brethren  who  spoke 
on  this  subject  seem,  from  some  souree, 
however,  to  have  obtained  such  a  fund  of 
information,  and  such  extended  literary 
acquirements,  that  they  would  fain  con- 
demn all  that  is  not  above  mediocrity,  as 
unsuited  to  their  cultivated  tastes.  These 
are  the  men,  Mr.  Editor,  you  should  get 
to  write  for  you:  only,  pray,  don't  let 
them  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  for  one 
'  siich  learned  scholar  among  the  readers 
of  our  own  magazine,  there  are  probably 
fifty  who  are  yet  learners,  who  have 
mainly  to  thank  themselves  fbr  what 
they  have  acquired,  and  to  whom  the 
*' strong  meat"  relished  by  such  a 
.  brother  would  be  unfitted.  Even  pie" 
turet  and  illustrations  of  botany  and 
Scripture  facts  I  find,  Mr.  Editor,  are 
both  pleasing  and  instructive  to  not  a  few 
of  your  readers  who  have  still  much  to 
learn  and  little  time  to  itudy ;  and  many 
a  preacher  wonld  do  well  to  imitate  in 
his  pulpit  orations  those  simple  unassum- 
ing articles  which  lead  from  nature  up  to 
nature's  God. 

In  the  second  place,  a  word  or  two  18 
to  the  circulation  of  the  magazine. 

In  our  day  there  is  such  an  abundance 
of  periodicals,  and  the  rivalry  is  so  great 
that  a  new  and  unassuming  work  stands 
a  poor  chance  of  a  widely  extended  cir* 
eulation,  especially  if  opposed  or  firowned 
upon  in  high  places,  unless  great  and 
sustained  efforts  be  made  to  make  it 
known  and  to  recommend  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, mainly  to  the  personal  efforts  of 
our  brethren  interest^  in  the  success  of 
the  cause  we  have  to  look  for  an  ex* 
tension  of  the  circulation  of  the  Local 
Preachers'  Magazine.  For  my  own  part 
not  only  do  I  embrace  every  proper 
opportunity  to  urge  my  private  iHends  to 
take  it,  but  I  have  in  several  instanees 
mentioned  and  recommended  it  i^m  the 
pulpit  at  tlie  close  Of  my  publie  service!^ 

Again  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  in 
aU  my  journeyings  that  the  bookveUers 
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seem  to  know  little  ornotbing  of  the  work« 
I  have  nerer  been  able  to  obtain  it  at  any 
shop,  except  in  one  instance,  in  all  my 
travels.  Could  not  onr  brethren  use 
their  influence  to  induce  the  booksellers 
of  their  various  localities  to  push  the 
sale?  One  or  two  copies  monthly  might 
be  left  with  them  for  exposure  on 
their  counters,  or  some  otner  mode 
adopted  by  which  they  might  be  in«- 
terested  in  promoting  its  sale.  Surely, 
something  of  this  kind  might  be  done, 
even  if  it  were  at  first  attended  with 
pecuniary  sacrifice;  I  am  confident  it 
would  soon  lead  to  the  reverse,  more 
especially  now  that  the  magazine  is  to 
assume  a  more  general  character.  I 
could  also  like  to  see  a  copy  on  the  stall 
of  every  railway  station  in  the  kingdom. 
I  throw  -out  these  hints  in  the  hope 
that  something  more  definite  may  result, 
and  if  the  attempt  cannot  be  made  with- 


out expense,  I  will  most  willingly  contri* 
bute  my  guinea  thereto,  and  tmst  other 
similar  offers  will  not  be  wanting  among 
those  who  spoke  so  earnestly  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  recent  meeting,  as  well  as 
other  Mends  who  love  the  cause,  and 
wish  it  success. 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor, 
Yours  in  the  good  cause, 

J.H. 

rWe  thank  onr  kind  friend  for  his  ex- 
cellent renuurks  and  generous  offer,  and 
trust  many  of  the  brethren  will  take 
these  ''hints"  into  consideration.  On 
the  part  taken  by  cerlatn  /rtcncb,  and 
the  promises  of  help  that  we  received 
from  others,  we  have  much  to  write,  and 
may  possible  feel  called  on  to  do  so  in 
the  next  number.  For  the  kindly  en- 
couraging letters  received,  we  express 
our  thanks.  We  mi^  haye  to  make  use 
of  some  of  them.] 


SonpirMt 


MY  EVE;  OB,  TEMPTATION 
RESISTED. 

Bnsnrxss  recently  led  me  to  a  lowly 
but  neat  little  habitation  in  one  of  the 
back  streets  of  a  small  town  in  the  north 
of  England. 

On  entering  the  cottage  I  found  all 
within  clean  and  comfortable,  though  its 
occupiers  were  evidently  poor.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  house  was  seated  by  a  small 
fire,  busy  with  her  needle,  advanced  in 
life,  but  a  smile  of  contentment  and 

Siace  resting  upon  her  countenance, 
er  husband,  of  whom  I  was  in  search, 
presently  entered;  and,  in  conversation 
.with  him,  I  soon  found  that  he  was  a 
man  of  Gk>d,  and  also  an  abstainer  from 
intoxicating  liquors. 

A  feeling  of  sympathy  led  us  into  un- 
anticipated conversation,  in  which  the 
aged  female  occasionally  joined ;  and  I 
noticed  that  her  partner  genenUly  ad- 
dressed her  as  '*  My  Eve."  This  led  me 
to  ask  the  meaning  of  such  a  title,  when 
my  male  friend  informed  me  that,  some 
fitlteen  years  ago,  he  was  a  sad  drunkard 
—a  very  slave  of  alcohol;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  he  waded  deep  in 
the  ditch  of  povertv,  want,  and  degrada- 
tion, and  shamefully  abused  the  wife  of 
his  bosom.  Blows  and  abuse  were  her 
daily  expectation,  while  a  house  without 
furniture,  a  grate  without  a  fire,  a  ragged 
and  starving  family  crying  for  bread,  were 
enough,  when  added  to  her  cup  of  sorrow, 
to  break  any  but  a  woman's  faithful 
heart:  while  his  wife  exhibited  patience 


and  love  sufficient  to  soften  any  but  a 
drunkard's  heart. 

Weeks,  months,  and  years  passed  thus, 
with  little  change,  no  improvement,  and 
no  hope ;  when,  once  on  an  occasion,  a 
temperance  or  total  abstinence  meeting 
was  held  in  the  town,  and,  among  others, 
our  poor  friend  signed  the  pledge,  and  at 
once  snapped  the  fetters  by  which  he 
had  so  long  been  held  in  bondage.  He 
was  now  a  Jfree  man!  It  cost  him  many 
a  hard  straggle  to  keep  down  the  oft- 
recurring  craving  for  liquor;  but  he  was 
determined  not  to  surrender.  He  perse- 
vered till  his  old  companions  ceased  their 
jeers,  and  the  publicans  their  selfish 
taunts  and  deep-schemed  temptations. 
Comforts  were  again  springing  up  around 
his  hearth;  his  children  were  clothed 
and  fed ;  his  wife  again  looked  cheerful 
and  happy,  and  really  seemed  to  him  to 
be  getting  young  again. 

The  victory  seemed  to  be  gained,  and 
the  song  of  triumph  already  rose  from 
the  fireside  of  the  reclaimed  drunkard, 
when  suddenly,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  such  circumstances,  when  nature  is 
struggling  to  regain  her  throne,  he  was 
seized  with  illness,  and  confined  to  his 
bed.  Medical  aid  was  called  in.  Alas! 
the  doctor,  like  too  many  such,  looking 
only  to  the  present,  recommended  strong 
drink  to  his  patient.  The  poor,  sorrow- 
ing wife  saw  her  husband  thus  prostrated. 
She  had  heard  the  doctor's  advice,  and 
after  his  departure  she  approached  her 
husband's  couch,  wetted  it  with  her  tears. 
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ud  wiiiqEtered  in  bit  ear,  "  Let  me  get 
thee  A  little  drop ;  'twill  periiaps  do  thee 
goodf  and  noboay  shall  ever  know  it." 

This,  he  remarked  to  as,  was  indeed  a 
temptation.  He  reflected  a  moment. 
The  rery  conversation  had  caused  an  old 
fire  to  rekindle  in  his  bosom.  He  looked 
at  his  wife,  and  said,  **£ve,  if  thou  wilt 
fetch  me  the  drink,  I  will  take  it ;  I  must 
take  it ;  but,  I  tell  thee,  I  feel  that  within 
me  which  says,  if  I  touch  one  drop  all 
our  joys  wiU  vanish.  The  cup  of  happi- 
ness will  be  dashed  from  our  lips,  and 
all  oar  old  experience  will  be  Teyiyed." 
The  wife  looked  into  her  hasband's  eves 
filled  with  big  tears ;  a  tear  stood  in  her 
own,  and  a  lush  of  shame  crossed  her 
cheek,  and  she  replied,  "Never,  then; 
ne?er  will  I  tempt  thee  again  T 

Nature  rallied,  our  friend  soon  re- 
covered, and  became  healthier  and 
stronger  than  he  had  been  for  years. 


One  Sabbath,  when  he  had  obtained 
suitable  apparel,  he  took  his  wife  to  the 
house  of  God*  With  new  ears  he  lis- 
tened, was  convinced — converted;  and 
now  both  husband  and  wife  walk  toge- 
ther, in  the  decline  of  life,  on  the  high 
road  to  heaven,  struggling  up  the  hill  of 
Zion.  And,  as  a  memento  of  the  critical 
moment  which  he  felt,  had  his  wife's 
temptation  been  listened  to,  might  have 
hurled  him  back  to  degradation  and  ruin, 
he  gave  her  the  name  of  our  first  mother. 
Eve;  *'  for,"  said  he,  *'  she  sorely  tempted 
me ;  but,  bless  the  Lord,  he  gave  me 
strength  to  resist:  and  now  for  fifteen 
years  we  have  rejoiced  together,  and  are 
anticipating,  when  this  world's  scenes 
close  on  us,  a  reunion  in  the  next  worlds 
where  Eves  will  no  more  tempt  their 
Adams  to  sin,  and  where  the  evil  of  the 
heart  shall  all  be  purged  away." 

J.  H.  G. 


gtttteal-^ibf  ^ssodatiott  ^itporter* 


PaiCTICJLL  AKD  PSACTICABLB  HINTS. 

Wb  are  glad  that  our  friends  are 
devising  liberal  things  in  reference  to  the 
waft  md  mean$.  At  Shefileld  they  have 
resolred  to  raise,  by  various  appliances, 
a  sum  that  shall  average  a  thoutand  pence 
weekfy.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
letter  that  their  neighbours  at  Rother- 
luun,  not  contenting  themselves  with 
toying  or  theoriiing  al^ut  what  might  and 
ought  to  be  done,  intend  to  do,  and  are 
mtg  something  to  help  forward  our 
great  work,  fict  those  who  approve 
their  schemes  and  admire  their  zeal, 
imitate  their  conduct, 

Dbaa  Sib, — I  am  one  among  many 
that  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  **  Mutual- Aid  Association."     I 
often  think  and  pray  about  it.    I  meet 
with  many  different  opinions  respecting 
it;  some  say  one  thing,  and  some  an- 
other; and  many  ask  the  question,  "Will 
it  stand?"    In  reply  to  that  important 
question,  I  would  say,  if  all  the  members 
would  exert  themselves,  by  the  help  of 
GkMl,  I  am  sure  it  will  stand,  and  sur- 
vive every  difficulty.    It  has  been  said, 
and  with  truth,  that  "  it  is  not  established 
limply  upon  equitable  principles;"  but 
all  most  admit  that  it  is  upon  better 
principles,  because  it  includes  pure  Chris- 
tian benevolence.    Still  we  ought  to  do 
all  we  can  to  place  it  on  a  firm  basis; 
aad  /  think  that,  if  the  following  plan 
wsve  adopted,  it  would,  with  the  aid  of 
iHmBiy  mtmbers,  be  found  to  be  nearly 
i^tlmpfottakg,  v».:— Let  every  local 


preacher  who  is  a  member  have  one  of 
our  collecting-cards,  and  determine  to 
raise,  by  subscriptions  or  donations,  the 
sum  of  8s.  during  the  year.  This  would 
make,  with  his  own  subscription,  £1 
annually.  The  association  would  then 
have,  from  this  source  alone,  according 
to  the  numbers  at  present,  an  income  of 
£2,411,  instead  of  £1,446  ISs.  Now 
this  8s.  per  member  would  be  £964  8s., 
which  would  support  77  annuitants,  and 
283  sick  members,  according  to  the  rate 
of  last  year's  payments,  and  leave  a 
balance  of  £2  13s.  IdL 

The  plan  is  an  easv  one,  and,  if  tried, 
I  am  sure  that  it  would  succeed.  A  good 
brother  and  mjself  tried  it  in  this  circuit 
last  year,  and  it  succeeded  admirably. 
My  friend's  card  realised  14s.,  and  mine 
10s.  9d,  It  is  true,  we  did  not  do  all  the 
work  ourselves,  for  we  called  in  the  help 
of  the  ladies. 

If  there  be  any  circuits  where  it  could 
not  be  done  by  collecting-cards  alone, 
let  the  branch  take  the  matter  up,  and 
determine  that  for  each  meniber  there  shatt 
be  sent,  annuallg,  one  sovereign  to  the 
general  funds;  and  this,  and  more  than 
this,  could  be  easily  accomplished  by 
subscriptions,  donations,  collections,  tea- 
meetings,  and  in  other  ways,  if  the 
brethren  have  "  a  mind  to  work."  Only 
kt  tliis  he  done,  and  every  doubt  will  be 
removed  respecting  the  success  of  the 
**  Mutual- Aid  Association." 

I  am,  yours  truly,  T.  A. 

Botherham  Ciiouit,  January  18, 1858. 
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SoHB  of  oar  friends  in  difiBrent  ports 
of  the  country  ore  continaally  saying, 
only  show  ns  cases  and  we  have  no  doabt 
of  procuring  all  needfal  Ainds;"  and 
although  they  hare  the  last  year's  report 
in  their  hands,  by  which  they  can  see  now 
many  and  ursent  the  cases  hare  been, 
yet  we  are  stm  asked  for  cases.  Nor  are 
such  persons  satisfied  with  our  reply, 
that  already,  since  the  aggregate  meet- 
ing, nearly  J&500  has  been  expended, 
and  that  there  are  now  on  the  rands  47 
sick,  and  70  superannuated  members, 
and  that  there  hare  been  twelve  deaths. 
In  thus  bringing  numbers  together,  the 
affbcting  histories  of  individual  instances 
are  lost  sight  of;  and  although  each  one, 
if  given  separately,  in  all  its  distressinff 
details,  would  affect  every  mind  and 
excite  heartfelt  sympathy,  yet  200  or 
300  cases  are  mentioned  together,  with- 
out producing  any  visible  effect. 

We  will  not  stop  to  try  to  account  for 
this,  but  may  give  reasons  why  we  have 
avoided  inserting  all  the  individual  claims 
that  have  come  to  us,  and  why  we  shall 
still  hesitate  ^  give  them,  except  occa- 
sionally, and  without  mentioning  names. 

The  individuals  themselves,  though 
reduced  to  necessitous  circumstances, 
have  not  lost  all  sense  of  delicacy,  and  do 
not  like  to  be  held  up  to  the  Connexion 
as  objects  of  charity.  We  have  had 
complaints  from  persons  on  behalf  of 
those  to  whom  we  have  referred,  either 
in  the  magasine  or  on  the  platform;  and 
however  some  may  call  it  fastidiousness, 
we  would  not  unnecessarily  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  poorest  brother  in  the  land. 

Beside,  if  we  insert  the  place,  then  it 
is  a  reflection  on  the  circuit  to  which  the 
sofferer  belongs ;  and  while  that  censure 
may  be  richly  deserved,  we  may  not  be 
the  proper  persons  to  pronounce  it,  nor 
would  our  worthy  association  be  likely 
to  gain  friends  thereby.  Still  we  have 
felt  desirous  of  Icavine  no  excuse  for  the 
want  of  exertion,  and  having  applied  to 
the  secretary,  he  has  sent  ns  the  two  fol- 
lowing,— ^not  because  they  are  worse  than 
others;  on  the  contrary,  urgent  as  they 
are,  there  are  others  so  much  more  so 
that  the  committee  scarcely  feel  justified 
in  rdiering  these. 

And  with  such  facts  before  them, 
will  our  brethren  allow  little  things, 
trifling  obstacles,  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
holding  meetings,  and  exerting  them- 
selves In  every  possible  way  to  augment 
the  funds,  that  provision  maybe  made 
for  those  ready  to  perish?  We  lament 
to  find  that,  in  varions  places,  we  could 
name  half  a  doseu  at  the  least,  where 
resolutions  had  been  come  to  to  hold 
meetings,  and  pledges  given  for  the 
gratniurat  supply  of  tra^s,  little  things 


have  been  permitted  to  set  such  reaoln- 
tions  aside ;  and  in  other  places,  where 
we  had  hoped  to  have  secured  anniver- 
saries, excellent  projects  have  been 
allowed  to  fkll  to  the  ground.  Let  the 
cry  of  distress  awaken  to  a  sense  of  dnty. 
Help  brethren !  Help ! 


N.  W,  Circuit,  Jan.  6, 1863. 

Dexh  Brotbbr,— With  Che  50th  rule 
of  our  association  before  me,  I  now  beg 
leave  to  bring  my  case  before  you.  I 
am  62  years  old,  have  been  paralyzed 
two  years  and  nine  months,  not  able  to 
earn  one  shilling,  nor  am  I  now  able  to 
do  anything.  My  wife  is  older  than 
myself  and,  in  consequence  of  age  and 
infirmities,  and  having  worked  extremely 
hard  ever  since  I  have  been  taken  ill,  she 
cannot  now  continue  her  exertions. 
Being  in  the  receipt  of  2s.  fid.  per  week 
only  from  the  fhnd,  our  supplies  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  not  sufficient,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  comforts;  therefore, 
dear  brother,  I  feel  there  are  but  three 
things  before  me — to  bring  my  case 
before  yon,  or  to  starve,  or  to  submit  to 
the  workhouse. 

And  now  I  must  bpg  to  conclude  with 
my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  atten- 
tion  last  year.  I  feci  an  impression  that, 
as  yon  know  I  have  been  a  member  from 
the  commencement,  and  local  preacher 
on  the  plan  twenty-eight  years,  you  will 
do  the  Dest  you  can  for  me. 

Yours  affectionately,       J.  T. 

F.S.  I  now  and  then  take  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  plan,  and  should  not  like  to 
have  the  workhouse  door  shut  against 
me  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

A  letter  from  the  secretary  Qf  the  M. 
branch  states: — 

"I  have  had  no  acquaintance  with 
Brother  A —  until  within  the  lost  three 
months.  I  found  him  suffering  from 
spinal  affection,  by  which  he  lias  been 
confined  to  his  bed  tweWe  months,  within 
a  week  or  two,  so  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  do  anything  for  his  family,  a  wife 
and  two  little  ones,  for  more  than  twelve 
months  before  he  took  to  his  bed.  I 
have  seen  the  medical  gentleman  who 
attends  him  occasionally,  and  from  him 
I  learn  that,  if  it  is  not  a  permanent  case, 
it  will  be  a  very  long  and  tedious  one; 
but  the  probability  is  the  former." 

[This  application  was  for  relief  before 
the  twelve  months  of  membership  bad 
expired,  and  before  our  poor  brother 
was  entitled  to  the  relief  he  sought.] 

The  following  is  not#  soUtaiy  case : 

W.,  near  A.,  Oet  4, 1853. 
Dbab  Bbotobb,^!  make  free  to  in- 
qnire  from  you  if  it  is  any  way  poiaihle  lor 
•  poor  lecal  preftcher  to  beceawMBumWf 
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of  the  Local  Preachers'  Matnal-Aid 
Association,  without  pajing  the  usual 
103.  ss  an  introduction.  I  have,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  association, 
felt  desirous  of  becoming  a  member. 
More  than  seyen  years  since,  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  a  respectable  business 
through  the  affliction  of  deafness;  I  can- 
not  hear  the  people  sing  unless  I  use  a 
hearing  instrument.  I  have  two  sons,  who 
are  willing  to  pay  the  subscriptions  as 
ihey  become  due.  I  am  a  healthful  per- 
son, and  qualified  for  any  business,  but 
for  this  deafness,  that  prevents  me  from 
obtaining  a  situation.  If  any  one  of  our 
friends  are  at  Huddersficld,  they  can 
answer  any  thing  respecting  me.  One 
of  oar  local  brethren  lends  me  the  Maga- 
zine, with  which  I  am  both  delighted  and 
edified.  Your  kind  answer  and  advice 
will  be  much  esteemed  by. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

S.M. 

SSflGRATION   OF  MEMBEBB. 

Wfi  are  assured  that    many  of   our 
readers  share  in  the  feelings  of  sympathy 
expressed  in  the  letter  in  our  last  Maga- 
line,  with  reference  to  those   who  had 
emigrated  during  the  year.  The  writer  of 
that  letter,  und  the  brethren  generally, 
will  be  gratified  to  know  that,  by  a  reso- 
Intion  of  the    committee,    the    Acting 
Secretary  will,  in  future,  have  to  make 
particular  enquiries  respecting  any  bro- 
ther who  is    reported  as  intending  to 
emigrate;  and  he  is  also  instructed  to 
intimate  to  all  such  that  the  committee 
will  be  always  glad  to  hear  from  them, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may 
reside,  and  some  one  of  the  committee 
will  reply  to  each  letter  that  may  arrive. 
We  can  only  say,  that  while  wo  are  con- 
nected with  the  Magazine  it  will  afford 
m  great  pleasure  to  receive  communica- 
tions from  brethren  abroad.     We  think 
that  our  pngej*  might  be  enriched  with 
iatonnation    from    brethren    in   di.stant 
lands,  while  many  hearts  would  be  up- 
lifted to  God,  to  send  down  his  blessing 
upon    those    who,    althongh    for    the 
present  "  out  of  sight,"  ought  not  to  be, 
and  would  not  be,  **  out  of  mind."    If,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  it  should  ever  be 
oar   lot  to  leave    our    native    shores, 
nothing  would  be  ao  calculated  to  cheer 
lu  in  a  Und  of  strangers  as  the  assurance 
that,  by  our  brethren  at  home,  prayer  was 
made  for  us  continually;  and  it  would 
afibrd  us  unspeakable  pleasure  to  com- 
municate anything  that  we  thought  would 
interest  Chrtstian  friends,  thus  engaged  in 
asking  Divine  protection  for  us. 

That  which  we  should  desire  for  our- 
selves, we  ask  on  behalf  of  others ;  and 
that  which  we  would  under  similar  circum- 
ttaaeei  do,  wo  inyifee  others  to  perform* 


On  the  subject  of  emigration  itself,  and 
Gkid's  designs  in  connection  therewith, 
we  have  much  to  say,  but  must  wait  until 
we  have  more  space  at  our  disposal.  Let 
all  who  contemplate  leaving  England, 
either  for  Australia,  America,  or  else- 
where, at  once  communicate  with  the 
Acting-Secretary,  or  ourselves,  stating 
particulars  as  to  where,  and  how,  and 
when  they  intend  going,  and  we  will 
promise  that  they  shall  at  least  be  remem- 
bered in  prayer  by  the  committee,  and 
any  information  or  help  we  can  afford 
shall  be  cheerfully  given. 

Since  writing  the  above,  an  interesting 
letter  has  reached  ns  from  Brother 
Jebson,  of  Huddersfield,  enclosing  one 
^m  a  brother  in  Australia.  We  hope 
to  give  both  in  our  next. 


RESOLUTIOKS    OP     THE    COMMITTEE — 
KOTICB  TO  BRANCH   SECRETARIBS. 

5.  Albert  Terrace,  Kniorhtsbridge. 
January  17  th,  1853. 

Deah  Sib,  —  As  I  am  continually 
subject  to  perplexity  in  keeping  my 
accounts,  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
promptness  in  the  branch  secretaries  in 
not  sending  the  claims  of  brethren  before 
granting  relief,  and  neglecting  to  give 
the  nature  of  their  sickness,  will  you 
oblige  by  inserting  the  following  resolu- 
tions which  have  been  passed  as  "  stand- 
ing orders  "  by  the  committee. 
I  am,,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

Edw.  Creswbll,  Sec. 

"1st,  All  claims 'for  relief  in  cases  oi 
sickness  and  superanuation  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  branch  secretary,  properly 
dated  and  signed  by  the  claimant,  the 
claim  to  be  countersigned  by  the  branch 
secretary,  and  forwarded  to  the  general 
secretary  before  relief  is  given.  When 
these  terms  are  complied  with,  the  ap- 
plicant will  be  entitled  to  relief  from  the 
date  of  his  appljcation. 

"2nd.  That  with  all  claims  for  relief 
the  particular  nature  of  the  disease  must 
be  specified,  and  that  no  claim  can  be 
admitted  until  such  information  has  been 
supplied. 

"3rd.  Forms  No.  2,  relinquishing 
further  claim  upon  the  funds,  niuMt  be 
forwarded  to  the  general  secretary'  as 
soon  as  received  by  the  secretary  ot  the 
branch." 


KOTTINGUAM  BBANCH. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  branch  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  November 
24,  in  the  large  room  of  the  Arboretum. 
There  was  a  numerous  attendance,  in- 
cluding, as  usuftl,  a  preponderance  of  the 
fair  sex,  whose  services  at  the  tea-tables 
were  indbpensable. 
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After  the  remoTal  of  the  tables,  a 
hjnnn  was  sung,  upon  which  Mr.  W.  B. 
Carter,  the  ex-president  of  the  associa- 
tion, read  the  146th  psalm,  and  engaged 
in  prayer. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Clabxb  then  took  the  chair, 
and  made  a  few  preliminary  observations, 
nrginff  the  importance  of  cultivating 
proTident  habits,  and  the  claims  of 
benevolence  towards  the  sick  and  dying 
upon  ereiy  man,  but  more  especially 
when  its  objects  were  those  who  had  been 
engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel.  Ho 
then  called  upon 

Mr.  W.  B.  Oastbb,  the  ex-president, 
who  commenced  by  reading  the  first 
annuid  report.  He  stated  that  the  call 
for  the  sapport  of  the  association  ha<^ 
been  readily  responded  to  by  some  kind 
friends,  but  had  been  frowned  upon  and 
spumed  by  others.  Manj  local  brethren 
were  debarred  from  joinmg  the  associa- 
tion in  consequence  of  being  members  of 
other  provident  and  sick  clubs,  by  leaving 
which  they  would  lose  all  claim  upon  the 
funds  towards  which  they  had  contributed. 
Some  were  prevented  from  other  causes; 
a  few  had  sacrificed  their  claims  on 
other  societies  for  the  sake  of  joining 
this  association,  while  many  had  kept 
aloof  in  consequence  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. The  branch  contained  twenty  local 
preachers,  five  honorary  members,  sub- 
scribing a  guinea  per  year,  and  one  lady, 
an  honorary  contributor  of  12s.  The  sum 
transmitted  up  to  the  end  of  last  month, 
for  five  quarters,  was  £35  10s.  6d. ;  £5 
of  this  being  the  balance  obtained  from 
the  last  yeaPs  tea-meeting.  There  had 
been  only  one  claim  in  this  branch  upon 
the  funds, — an  allowance  of  £4  for  the 
faneral  of  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
wife  of  a  member,  who  had  left  a  club  to 
which  he  had  belonged  for  many  years, 
in  order  to  join  this  institution.  The 
total  number  of  members  in  the  aggregate 
association  was  2,642 ;  being  an  increase 
of  836  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  The  sum  paid  in  relief  during 
that  period,  was  £1.224  148.  lid.,  while 
the  entire  stock  of  the  association 
amounted  to  £2,739  7s.  3d.,  increased 
b^  subsequent  receipts  to  nearly  £3,000  : 
giving  an  average  of  £l  4s.  lOJd.  to 
each  receiving  member. '  Mr.  Carter  then 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hugh  Hunter, 
stating  his  inability  to  be  present  through 
an  attack  of  illness.  It  was  also  intimated 
that  Mr.  William  Green  had  promised  to 
come  and  speak  to  the  first  resolution,  if 
possible,  althongh  he  had  another  meeting 
to  attend  at  seven  o'clock.  Some  amuse- 
ment was  excited  by  Mr.  Carter  calling 
over  the  roll  of  the  members,  and 
marshalling  each  one  present  up  towards 
the  platform.  Mr.  Carter  then  moved 
the  first  resolution:— ** That  in  tho  rife 


and  progress  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
"Local  Preachers'  Mutual-Aid  Association » 
this  meeting  recognises  the  hand  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  the  genuine  spirit  of 
primitive  Wesleyan  Methodism.*^  Hav- 
ing alluded  to  some  interesting  circum- 
stances bearing  out  the  former  part  of  the 
resolution,  Mr.  Carter,  in  allusion  to  the 
Wesleyan  character  of  the  institution, 
drew  attention  to  some  circumstances  in 
the  life  of  John  Wesley,  showing  his  ex- 
pansive benevolence  towards  the  sick  and 
needy ;  it  being  computed,  that,  during  the 
lifetime  of  that  good  man,  he  gave  away, 
in  money,  obtained  from  his  own  earn- 
ings, no  less  than  £30,000.  The  con- 
tributions from  the  society,  averaged 
£300  per  annum,  and  nearly  £8  weekly; 
which,  after  meeting  the  wants  of  nature, 
of  himself,  and  those  that  he  employed, 
was  expended  in  relieving  the  sick  and 
needy,  the  demands  from  this  source,  be- 
coming 60  numerous  and  pressing,  that 
he  at  last  set  up  an  apothecary's  shop, 
and  kept  a  surgeon  and  dispensing  che- 
mist He  concluded  bv  enforcing  the 
claims  of  the  local  brethren  upon  those 
who  belonged  to  the  same  denomination. 

Mr.  Skevinotok,  a  local  preacher  of 
nearly  fifty  years'  standing,  eeconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  John  Wild,  Independent  minister, 
moved  the  next  resolution,  which 
was  somewhat  as  follows :— '^  That 
the  great  spiritual  awakening  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  progress  of 
religion  during  the  past  one  hundred 
years,  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
as  well  as  in  America,  and  other  foreign 
countries,  having  been  largely  promoted 
by  the  ministry  of  men  dependent  for  a 
llvelihood^upon  secular  pursuits,  they  arc, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  justly  en- 
titled to  general  encouragement."  Mr. 
Wild  referred,  in  an  elegant  strain,  to 
the  wondronslv  providential  series  of 
events  touched  upon  in  the  resolution, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  bad 
cause  to  thank  God  there  were,  at  the 
present  time,  in  our  own  and  other  lands, 
a  greater  number  who  heard  God's  pre- 
cious truth,  and  of  those  who  were  truly 
living  epistles  of  Christ,  than  at  any  former 
period  of  ihe  Christian  dispensation; 
though  at  the  same  time  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  among  Christians  there 
was  not  a  greater  degree  of  spirituality, 
and  a  closer  walk  with  God.  The  con- 
dition of  the  church  of  God  in  this  country, 
and  elsewhere,  he  believed,  was  owing, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  impulse 
which  was  given  to  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  by  those  great  spiritual  luminaries, 
Whitfield  and  Wesley,  whose  names 
would  live  on  the  page  of  history,  and 
occupy  a  mightier  space  than  even  the 
name  of  that  Ulnstrions  man,  whose 
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mortal  resuUiii  lud  jait  bdea  oommltted 
to  the  tomb,  in  the  midst  of  a  pageaatrj 
nnpamlleled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Mr.  PgACS,  late  of  the  Peterborough 
eircoit,  seconded  the  motion,  referring  to 
the  ease  of  a  local  preacher  up\?ards  of 
serenty  years  old,  who  had  preached 
upwards  of  fifty-two  years,  travelled  more 
th&a  twenty-foor  thousand  miles,  deli- 
Tered  nearly  half  that  number  of  sermons, 
aodfbat  for  receiving  four  shillings  a 
week  from  this  society,  would  have  been 
a  burden  upon  the  parish. 

Mr.  SuKHBRSiDB,  of  Matlock,  moved 
the  last  resolution,  which  pledged  the 
meeting  to  support  the  society  by  every 
means  in  their  power. 

Mr.  Mjlrriott,  of  Ratcliife,  briefly, 
bat  in  appropriate  terms,  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  supported  by 

Mr.  Oliver,  of  ]New  Basford,  who 
made  some  welUtimed  and  practical 
remarks  signifying  his  intention  of  be- 
coming an  honorary  subscriber  of  one 
guinea  per  annum  to  the  institution. 

The  motion  having  been  carried,  also 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman^  the 
meeting  soon  after  broke  up. 

CHSL8EA  BRANCH. 

Dbar  Brotubb, — ^I  enclose,  in  order 
to  its  appearing  in  the  forthcoming  ma- 
gazine, a  report  of  the  large  and  encou- 
ragmg  meeting  recently  held  in  connec- 
tion with  our  t>ranch  at  the  Commercial 
HaU. 

This  was  our  anniversary  meeting, 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number 
and  character  of  the  audience,  and  the 
tone  of  feeling  manifested,  the  interests 
of  the  association  have  been  taking 
deep  hold  of  the  feelings  of  the  Chris- 
tiaa  public  in  the  west  end  of  London 
daring  the  year. 

Sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  not  confined  to  the  friends 
immediately  concerned  in  its  success, 
bat  clergymen  and  dissenting  ministers 
gave  proof  of  their  desire  that  our  meet- 
ing and  association  should  succeed. 

In  addition  to  the  letters  sent  to  the 
meetinc  and  kindl^r  feelings  expressed  by 
many  leading  ministers  and  friends  resi- 
dent in  Chelsea,  it  ou^ht  to  be  known 
that  the  Bevs.  Dr.  Morrison,  Samuel 
Martin,  and  J.  Stoughton,  announced 
onr  meeting  from  their  pulpits,  and 
pressed  their  congregations  to  attend  and 
support  the  institution. 

It  is  due  to  our  beloved  president, 
Brother  Wm.  Nelstrop,  to  say,  that  he 
readily  consented  to  attend,  and  contri- 
bated  not  a  little  by  his  presence  and 
UberaUty  to  the  efficiency  and  pleasure  of 
the  meeting  that  he  so  ably  presided 
over. 


To  the  hoaoYary  secretary's  prompt, 
and  energetic  assistance,  do  I  trace  the 

Setting  up  and  success  of  onr  meeting, 
[any  of  our  friends  feared  that  it  wonld 
prove  a  failure,  and  hesitated  to  take 
action  until  stimulated  by  him. 

After  defraying  all  expenses  we  shall 
hand  to  the  treasurer  about  £4. 
I  am,  yours  affectionately, 

J.  K.  Hardy, 
Secretary  to  the  Branch. 
A  LAROB  and  respectable  audience 
assembled  in  the  Commercial  Hall, 
King's-road,  Chelsea,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, Nov.  22,  for  the  purpose  of  listening 
to  addresses  on  the  history  and  objects  of 
the  above  association,  and  its  claims  on 
public  sympathy.  An  ample  and  well- 
arranged  tea  was  gratuitously  provided 
by  several  ladies  of  the  circuit,  and  the 
whole  of  the  profits  of  the  meeting,  aris* 
ing  from  the  sale  of  tickets  of  admission, 
were  devoted  to  the  benevolent  purposes 
of  the  society.  After  tea  a  hymn  was 
sung,  a  portion  of  Scripture  read,  and 
prayer  offered. 

William  Nblstrop,  Esq.,  of  Ponte- 
fract,  was  then  invited  to  take  the  chair, 
which  he  did,  and  in  a  few  pointed  ob- 
servations introduced  the  business  of  the 
evening.    He  spoke  of  the  gratuitous  and 
important  labours  of  the  local  preachers, 
and  urged  their  claims  upon  the  attention 
and  sympathy  of  the  Uhristian  church, 
when  overtaken  by  sudden  and  painful 
calamity,  or  sinking  beneath  the  weight 
of  years  and  infirmities.    The  objects  of 
this  union    of  local  preachers  was,  as 
expressed  in  the  third  rule  of  the  asso- 
ciation, to  relieve  the  sick,  tlie  aged,  and 
the  infirm,  and  to  provide  a  sum  of 
money  payable  at  the  death  of  a  member. 
Such  an  object  commended  itself  to  the 
hearty  support  of  every   right-hearted 
man;  and  when  it  was  considered  that 
the  constitution  of  the  association  was  so 
liberal  that  it  did  not  prevent  the  sick  and 
the  aged  from  joining,  but  took  them  in 
equally  with  the  young  and  the  healthy, 
and  on  terms  more  easy  than  any  other 
society  in  the  kingdom,  it  was  evident 
that,   beyond  the  subscriptions  of  the 
members  themselves,  the  committee  must 
look  to  the  Christian  public  to  give  prac- 
tical proof  of  how  much  they  valued  the 
services  of  the  class  of  men  for  whose 
benefit    the    association    was  intended. 
During  the  past  year  the  committee  had 
paid  more  than  JS  1,200  in  the  shape  of 
relief  in  sickness,  superannuation  allow- 
ance, and  money  at  death.    Every  year 
these  claims  on  the  funds  would  increase, 
and  he  (the  chairman)  confidently  ap- 
pealed to  the  Methodist  Societies  and 
the    Christian  conminnity   at  large,  to 
enable  them  to  meet  these  liabilities,  and 
thus  pour  consolation  into  the  wounded 
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spirit*  of  thoM  deroted  and  laborious 
sezTAsts  of  the  LoYd  Jesus  when  over- 
taken  bj  sickness,  snf^nff,  and  poyertjr 
Were  he  the  President  of  the  Conference, 
instead  of  the  Local  Preachers'  Associa- 
tion, he  would  direct  a  collection  in  every 
circuit  chapel  throughout  the  connexion, 
and  in  this  way  raise  i&20,000.  He  fels 
sure  that  if  that  could  be  done,  and  the 
local  preachers  were  allowed  to  plead 
their  own  caiue,  the  result  would  be  the 
collection  of  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
place  the  association  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  failure. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hahdt  then  read  a  brief 
report  of  the  Chelsea  Branch  of  the  asso> 
eiatton,  from  which  it  appeared,  that  the 
amount  paid  over  to  the  general  trea- 
surer during  the  past  year  was  JB88  Is.  7jd. 
being  an  increase  of  about  £20  upon  the 
year  previous.  Of  this  amount,  no  less 
than  £IS  2s.  lid.  was  the  proceeds  of 
collections  at  the  Reform  chapels  in  the 
eircult.  All  the  local  preachers  in  the 
circuit  (with  a  solitary  exception)  were 
members— six  being  honorary  members. 
There  were  also  five  honorary  members 
who  were  not  local  preachers. 

Letters  were  read  from  Thomas  Gnr- 
ney,  Esq.,  J.  Wild,  Esq.,  Messrs.  W. 
Brock,  J.  M.  Soul,  F.  Webb  (enclosing  a 
guinea  donation),  Mr.  £.  Hedey,  and  Dr. 
Archer,  all  of  whom  expressed  deep  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  the  association, 
and  their  regret  that  prior  engagements 
or  sickness  preyented  their  acceptance  of 
invitations  to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  EnoLisH  said  the  Local  Preach- 
ers* Mutual- Aid  Association  had  had  to 
contend  with  mamy  difficulties  and  pre- 
jadices.  It  arose  at  a  most  critical  period 
in  Wesleyan  history,  and  in  the  very 
teeth  of  one  of  its  disciplinary  laws, 
which  required  that  nothing  new  should 
be  done  in  Methodism  without  the  con- 
cnrrence  of  the  Conference.  Notwith- 
standing these  and  other  untoward 
circumstances,  its  mission— which  ori- 
ginated in  brotherly  love,  and  had  been 
conducted  in  dependence  upon  God — had 
been  to  a  large  extent  successful.  The 
sufferings  of  many  of  their  poorer  mem- 
bers had  been  alleviated,  Christian  libe- 
rality had  been  evoked,  a  real  practical 
Evanuelical  AUiance  had  been  formed, 
and  the  heretofore  almost  unknown  local 
preachers  had  become  known  to  tiie 
church  and  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Cbipchasb  said,  the  association 
whose  interests  they  had  met  to  promote 
was,  to  his  mind,  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  godlike  which  this  country  had  ever 
produced.  He  remembered  well  the  time 
of  its  commeneement,  and  the  hallowed 
influences  which  attended  their  first  ag^ 
gregate  meeting,  and  he  believed  the 
pncti«al  ttffisei  of  that  brotherly  u&ion 


had  been  to  strenffthen  his  handi»  and  to 
nerve  him  with  tresh  life  and  vigour  fbr 
the  discharge  of  those  duties  which,  in 
the  church  of  the  living  Grod,  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  falfil.  He  looked  upon 
this  institution  as  the  special  child  of 
Providence;  and,  instead  of  regarding 
the  period  of  its  birth  as  a  barrier  to  its 
progress,  he  felt  inclined  to  bless  God 
that  it  had  been  called  into  being  at  that 
particular  epoch.  Certain  he  was,  that 
at  no  time  in  the  previous  history  of 
Methodism  would  it  have  been  allowed 
to  see  the  light.  Long  had  it  been  felt 
as  a  reproach  to  the  Connexion,  that 
those  who  toiled  most  to  mainutn  its 
interests  were  the  most  neglected  and 
despised  of  his  servants,  and  yet  no 
effort  had  been  made  to  alleviate  their 
sorrows,  to  comfort  them  in  sickness,  or, 
afker  death,  to  save  them  from  a  pauper's 
grave.  This  association  had  not  only 
helped  to  wipe  off  that  blot  from  the  face 
of  Methodism,  but  had  enabled  the  bre- 
thren to  form  personal  attachments  which 
would  afford  sources  of  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit in  this  life,  and  which  would  last  as 
long  as  etermty. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Babbits  adverted  to  the 
effects  which  the  labours  of  the  local 
ministry  had  produced,  and  pointed  out 
the  claims  which  he  conceived  the  bre- 
thren to  have  upon  the  sympathy  of  the 
churches. 

Mr.  John  CuTBBBRTSoir,  in  a  few 
words,  expressed  his  entire  concurrence 
in  the  aims  and  operations  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

A  collection  was  then  made,  after  which 
the  meeting  joined  in  singiuff  "The 
Hymn  of  Christian  Brotherhood.^' 

The  How.  Sbc.  having  given  some 
interesting  particulars  connected  with  the 
rise,  progress,  and  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion, 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Eholibh,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Haadt,  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  ladies  who  provided  the  tea  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then 
given  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  proceed- 
ings closed  with  the  Benediction. 


LOKGTON  BIUKOH, 

Tbb  Longton  Branch  held  their  Annual 
Tea  Meeting  in  the  Wesleyan  School- 
room, kindly  lent  by  the  trustees  for  the 
occasion,  on  Monday  evening,  Nov.  89. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  persons  having 
partaken  of  tea^  the  meeting  was  com- 
menced by  singing  the  hymn  beginning 
with  the  words— 

"  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  snu 
Doth  his  sucoessive  Journeys  nin/' 

After  ii^hich  Ux,  J»  Kepton,  Home  Mil' 
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lionirf,  iflTokad  the  diTine  bleffing  oa 
tbt  proeaedings  of  the  ereniog,  and  his 
prarer  was  warmly  responded  to  by  the 
andienee.  Mr,  T.  Hulse  was  then  unani- 
monsly  TOted  to  the  chair,  and  opened 
the  busmesB  of  the  meeting  with  a  most 
appropriate  speech,  and  then  called  npon 
the  secretary  to  read  the  report ;  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  operations  of 
the  branch  bad  been  of  a  yeiy  successful 
and  eneouraging  character.  Kesolutions, 
approving  of  the  objects  of  the  asaocia- 
tioQ.  and  praying  for  a  yet  larger  measure 
of  the  Spirit's  influence  to  accompany 
the  self-denying  labours  of  local  preach^ 
ers,  were  mov^,  seconded,  and  passed 
with  unanimity  and  acclamation.  The 
speakers  on  the  occasion  were  Brothers 
J.  Brown  and  W.  Lawton,  of  Newcastle 
circuit;  Brother  W.  Livesley,  and  Brother 
E.  Powell,  Burslem  circuit ;  Brother  A. 
Leese,  TnnstaU,  and  Brothers  J.  Smith, 
W.  Bateman,  J.  Shaw,  T.  Walker,  and 
J.  Repton^  Longton.  The  addresses 
thraoghont  were  listened  to  with  deep 
interest  and  with  evident  emotion.  Some 
of  the  speakers,  in  very  melting  terms, 
referred  to  the  arduous  and  disinterested 
toils  of  local  preachers. 

The  meeting  was  deeply  affected  with 
the  short  but  efTective  address  of  our 
renerable  father  and  brother,  A.  Leese, 
who  is  in  his  83rd  year,  and  has  been 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  for 
ii  ft r-fi ve  years.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  extent  of  his  labours  from  the  fact 
that  be  has  travelled  as  many  as  three 
hnadred  miles  in  one  quarter  to  his 
appointments,  and,  in  some  instances, 
preached  twenty-four  out  of  twenty-fiye 
Sabbaths,  subjecting  himself  to  incon- 
veniences and  fatigues  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  present  race  of  local 
preachers  lo  experience.  We  could  fancy 
we  saw  him,  as  the  representative  of  his 
rtunerons  aged  and  toil-worn  brethren, 
approach  the  threshold  of  the  institution 
with  feeble  steps,  resting  on  his  staff 
wbioh  supported  him  while  faltering  out 
hii  appeal  to  our  sympathies  in  the  well- 
known  words  of  the  poet— 


. »» 


"  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man ; 

and,  with  an  argument  like  this  before 
him,  we  could  not  wonder  the  chairman 
ihould  evince  his  solidtnde  to  divest  the 
minds  of  those  Wesleyans  who  are  un- 
favonrable  to  the  inatitution  of  their 
unfounded  pr^udices  as  to  its  purposes 
and  aims.  We  could  have  wisheid  all 
who  are  unfriendly  to  the  Mutual-Aid 
Association  to  have  been  present  to  have 
listened  to  the  affecting  details  of  our 
aged  brotheri  and  to  hare  answered,  if 
thej  could,  the  pointed  inquiries  of  the 
chfliimuuit  touching  the  benerolent  and 
ChriftUMi  eharoctef   of  an  inatittttioti 


whose  object  it  is  to  provide  especially 
for  eases  so  justly  entitled  to  our  sym« 
pathy  and  our  aid.  **^er«,"  said  hey 
pointing  to  our  venerable  Brother  Leese, 
^*  is  a  fact:  there  is  no  mistake  about  the 
matter.  And  how  dwelleth  the  Ioyo  of 
God  in  that  man  who  *  shutteth  up  his 
bowels  of  compassion'  from  an  aged 
brother  and  servant  of  Christ  like  this." 

T.  Walker,  Secretar}'. 


BWAFrHAK  ClUCniT. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  December  17th, 
a  tea-meeting  was  held  in  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  Saham,  in  connexion  with  the 
above  association.  After  tea,  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  association  was  ex- 
plained by  Brother  English,  of  Deptford; 
Brother  John  Mann,  of  Norwich,  also 
kindly  attended,  and,  in  an  able  address, 
set  forth  the  claims  the  association  had 
on  the  sympathy  of  the  Christian  public. 
All  parties  who  attended  appeared 
gratiiied  with  the  proceeding.  A  col- 
lection at  the  close  of  the  service  realized 
iB3  6s.  N.  T. 


SHEBBMESS  BRANCH. 

A  TEA-MBETiKO  was  held  in  behalf  of 
the  association,  on  Tuesday,  November 
99rd,  in  the  School-room  adjoining  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Sheemess,  which  was 
attended  by  a  considerable  number  of 
friends,  many  of  whom  bad   travelled 
several  miles  through  dirty  roads,  and  in 
unpromising  weather,  for  the  purpose  of 
evincing  their  attachment  to  the  local 
brethren.    After  tea,  the  public  meeting 
commenced;  Brother  Jesse  Pilcher,  the 
superintendent  of  the  circuit,  presided, 
and,  after  reading  and  prayer,  addressed  a 
few  remarks  to  the  meeting,  in  which 
he  fully  recognised  the  riffht  of  local 
preachers  to   hare   an    institution  for 
support  in  sickness  and  relief  in  bereave- 
ment; and  thought,  that  under  proper 
guards,  the    course   would  be  entirely 
unobjectionable;  he  confessed  his  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  the  association, 
but  presumed  that  his  mind  would  soon 
be  somewhat  more  enlightened  on  the 
subject.      Mr.    Smith,    supemumerary 
Wesleyan  minister,  said,  he  loved  local 
preachers  for  their  works'  sake;  he  re- 
membered a  saying  of  Mr.  Bradbum,  to 
the   effect   that    "while  he,"  Mr.  B., 
**  would  not  say  that  the  individual  who 
did  not  love  the  local  preachers  had  no 
religion,  he  would  say,  such  an  one  had 
very  little,**  For  his  own  part,  although 
he  had  been  called  a  regular  minister, 
and  had  for  many  years  been  an  itinerant 
labourer,  he  had  never  thought  there  was 
any  difference  between  himself  and  the 
local  pretch«»>  he  was  hiaualf  once  a 
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local  preacher.  He  beUoved  he  was  no 
more  ia  the  church  now  than  he  wai 
then ;  he  was  more  enlightened,  and  he 
hoped  more  pious;  he  had  lived  longer 
and  ought  to  be  so,  but  as  to  any  other 
superiority,  he  did  not  know  it— <^id  not 
believe  in  its  existence.  Brother  Rick- 
wood  gave  an  account  of  the  branch, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  relief 
afforded  in  one  or  two  cases  had  been 
acceptable,  and  thankfully  received.  He 
called  on  those  present  to  show  they  loved 
the  local  preachers,  by  coming  to  their 
help  in  tlus  noble  enterprise.  Brother 
Jones,  the  superintendent  of  the  Bible 
Christian  Society,  followed  in  an  inter- 
esting speech,  echoing  the  sentiments  of 
Brother  Smith,  and  earnestly  urging 
'union  in  affection,  and  effort  among  the 
members  of  the  same  family. 

The  Honorary  Secretary,  after  congra- 
tulating the  chairman  on  the  position 
which  he  occupied,  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages conferred  by  the  association- 
showed  the  claims  it  possessed  upon 
.Christian  sympathy  and  support,  referred 
to  the  labours  of  the  local  brethren,  the 
average  number  of  sermons  preached, 
the  miles  travelled,  and  the  toil  under- 
gone by  these  hitherto  comparatively 
overlooked  co-workers  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord.  The  meeting  appeared 
highly  gratified  at  the  details  given,  and 
applauded  the  speaker;  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  several  points  to  which  he 
referred  with  considerable  warmth. 

Brothers  Skbt,  of  Queenborough,  a 
member  of  the  General  Committee,  then 
delivered  an  energetic  address,  as  did 
also  the  pastor  of  the  Independent 
Church  in  the  town,  |dr.  Fbicb,*  who 
claimed  for  the  local  preachers  of  his  own 
denomination,  the  credit  of  being  the 
originators  of  three  or  four  independent 
country  churches  in  the  island  of  Sheppy. 
Brother  Cbogkpord,  of  Chatham,  and 
Gaiksford,  of  Sheemess,  followed  with 
a  few  remarks ;  after  which  the  Hymn  of 
Brotherhood  was  sung,  and  the  Chair- 
man concluded  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

CORirWJJ.L.— ST.  IVfiS  BRANCH. 

A  MOST  interesting  and  animated  Tea 
and  public  Meeting,  and  the  iirst  of  the 
kind,  we  believe,  in  the  county,  was  held 
by  the  above  branch  in  the  Wesleyan 
chapel  at  Lelawh,  on  Monday,  Dec.  27, 
where  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons 
took  tea  together,  and  about  three 
hundred  persons  attended  the  public 
meetiog. 

Mb.  Hbkbt  Harris,  draper,  &c.,  of 

*  Tha  address  of  Mr.  Price,  kindly  supplied 
by  bim  at  the  rflquest  of  tbe  friends,  *will  be 
found  at  page  08  of  the  presaBt  nusvber. 


St.  Ives,  the  treasurer  of  the  branch, 
presided ;  and  after  addressing  the  meet- 
ing, called  on  Mr.  John  Richards,  of  the 
Haylo  circuit,  a  local  preacher  of  more 
than  thirty-five  years*  standing,  who 
brought  before  the  meeting  the  labours 
and  difiHculties  attending  them  when  he 
commenced  the  work,  and  showed  that 
Methodism  owed  its  origin,  in  innumer- 
able instances,  to  the  labours  of  local 
preachers,  not  only  in  our  own  highly- 
favoured  land,  but  also  in  foreign  fiel^. 

Mr.  Quick,  of  our  own  circnit,  was 
next  called  on ;  and  then  Mr.  Champion, 
of  the  Marazion  circuit,  gave  us  a  most 
animated  address,  in  which  he  said,  he 
thought  it  a  disgrace  to  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism, amidst  all  its  rising  and  flourish- 
ing institutions  over  which  he  rejoiced, 
to  think  until  very  recently  there  had 
been  no  provision  whatever  for  its  14,000 
local  preachers ;  but  he  hoped  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when,  not  only  no 
local  preacher,  but  no  Methodist  would 
be  permitted  to  spend  their  last  days  in 
the  union. 

The  meeting  was  next  addressed  by 
Mr.  Peter  Thome,  of  our  own  circuit, 
who  had  himself  been  a  recipient  of  the 
fands  of  the  association,  and,  but  for  the 
timelv  aid  of  which,  he  and  his  family 
would  have  been  deprived  of  the  neces- 
saries of  this  life. 

The  collection  was  then  made,  and, 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  tea,  after  all  de- 
ductions for  expenses,  amounted  to  the 
noble  sum,  for  a  small  country  village,  of 
£5  13s.,  which  has  been  duly  forwarded 
to  the  secretary.  The  choir  of  singers 
then  sung  the  Hymn  of  Christian  Brother- 
hood,  and  prayer  being  offered  by  two 
of  the  brethren,  the  meeting  separated, 
highly  delighted  and  gratified  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  day. 

John  Hallak,  Secretaiy. 

We  hope  to  publish  in  our  next  number 
reports  of  the  meetings  held  in  Leices- 
ter, Tadcaster,  Rotherham,  Sheffield, 
Friendsbary,  Brompton,  and  several 
other  places.  The  Honorary  Secretarv 
will  be  in  Tadcaster  (d.  v.),  on  the  4th 
inst.  If  any  of  the  branches  in  that 
neighbourhood  will  hold  meetings,  and 
wish  to  have  his  services  during  tbe 
succeeding  week,  he  will  be  happy  to 
'  attend. 


DIED. 

•  Dec.  4, 1862.— Very  suddenly,  Thomas  Pike, 
of  Hampstead  Norris,  in  the  Hnngerford 
Ciieuit,  aged  68.    Claim,  £8. 

Dec.  22,  1852.— Of  eonsumption,  Sarah 
Clements,  of  Birkington,  Oxford  Girenity  sged 
26.    Claim,  £4. 

Jan.  2, 1858.— Jane  Hodge^  of  Southport, 
•ged48«    Claim|A8. 
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THE  MADIAL 

TnscAirr^  the  home  of  the  arts^  the  cradle  of  the  sciences,  the  birth- 
place of  Galileo,  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonaretti,  of  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ticent, — ^the  state  of  all  others  in  Italy  which  had  the  largest  share  in  the 
revival  of  learning,  and  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, — 
Tascany,  the  asylum  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  who,  flying  from  the 
bratality  and  ignorance  of  the  Ottoman,  took  with  them  their  choice 
manuscripts  of  Holy  Writ,  as  well  as  the  classic  relics  of  antiquity,  and 
found  there  a  refuge,  from  whence  they  enlightened  and  blessed  the 
iand  in  which  they  were  fugitives ! — ^Tuscany  has  ignored  the  Bible » 
lie  priests  have  put  out  the  light  of  the  Gospel !  have  made  the  hereditary 
i-uler  of  the  kingdom  the  blind  tool  of  their  remorseless  and  insensate 
bigotry,  have  incarcerated  their  wretched  victims  in  the  dungeons,  or 
consigned  them  to  the  galleys  under  conditions  that  cannot  fail  to 
issoe  in  their  ultimate  destniction. 

This  is  a  brief,  but  truthfiil  summary  of  what  is  occurring  in  the 
model  land  of  Roman  Catholicism  within  the  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and 
almost  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  once  reforming  and  psuedo- 
Hberal  Pio  Nonoj  so  that,  without  any  extravagance  of  figure,  it  may  be 
i$aid,  that  Christ's  Vicar,  as  he  is  pompously  and  wickedly  styled,  is 
imprisoning  Christ's  children,  for  the  sole  and  unqualified  offence  of 
reading  Christ's  word.  Among  these  persecuted  ones,  however,  there 
are  found  those  who  remember  the  admonition  of  their  blessed  Lord  :--** 
"  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body,  but  after  that  have  no  more  that  they 
(^^  do."  IVancesco  and  Rosa  Madiai  are  of  the  number,  and  by  the 
e^eoee  of  their  letters,  as  well  as  personal  observation  of  their  conduct 
and  coaversation,  they  inay  be  distinctly  pronounced  to  be  of  the  humble 
&ad  meeki  whom  Jesus  emphatically  called  blessed  I    They  are  not  the 
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less  persecuted  on  this  account ;  the  pleadings  of  private  as  well  as  of 
public  sympathy^  the  intercessions  of  humble  or  dignified,  and  even  royal 
advocates,  have  been  used  in  vain.  What  does  it  avail  that  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  and  Albert,  the  consort  of  our  beloved  Queen,  have  addressed 
themselves  successively  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany?  The  spirit  of  the 
Papacy  can  bind  abd  loose  kings  and  subjects  at  pleasure,  and  the  royal 
vrittol  must  do  the  bidding  of  his  priestly  tyrants,  even  though  their 
sentence  be  the  exposure  of  his  own  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
aqd  thd  worlds  It  is  enough  for  him  and  them  that  Leopold  III.  is  a 
son  ot  the  Church  |  he  need  not  be  crUel  or  rev^geful;  ne  may  have 
discovered  no  crime  in  his  victims ;  may  not  even  question  the  propriety 
of  the  Bible  being  read  and  studied  as  an  abstract  principle ;  but  the 
clergy,  who  are  the  immediate  delegates  of  the  papal  god,  declare  it  to 
be  heresy,  punishable  with  imprisonment  alid  death : — of  course  the  Grand 
Duke  obeys  their  mandate. 

Meanwhile,  Protestant  Europe  and  America,  look  on  with  horror. 

Can  it  be  trud  that  ii&  the  nineteenth  century  of  Christianity,  in  Florence, 

from  the  very  city  of  the  illustrious  Medici,  whose  claim  to  fame  rests 

upon  his  endeavours  to  revive  a  love  of  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians 

and  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongue  ?   Can  it  be  possible  that 

the  reading  of  this  Bible  in  the  vernacular  toogue  is  treated  as  treason  to 

the  Church  which  calls  itself,  the  *^Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church?" 

One  question  at  least  is  set  at  rest  by  this  event,  and  that  is  one 

which  it   is  of* the  utmost  importance  Protestant  Englishmen  should 

be  able  satisfactorily  to  answer  at  this  juncture : — It  is,  whether  the 

Gfauf ch  of  Rome  still  inculcates  persecution  for  conscience  sake  ?    We 

have  heard  the  converse  stoutly  maintained,  and  that  very  recently,  by 

those  who  at  the  same  time  declaim  with  embittered  violence  against 

Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Whigs  for  the  Durham  Letter,  aud  the  mild 

restraints  of  the  Eoclesiastical  Titles'  BilL    What  would    have    been 

thought  in  England,  if  even  the  apportioning  of  the  kingdom  into 

bishoprics  and  the  assumption  of  spiritual  dignities  in  despite  of  statute 

law  had  been  visited  with  the    galleys  and    the  dungeon? — if  each 

Bishop  had   received  forty-six,  and  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  fifty-nine 

months'  incarceration  in  a  damp  and  loathsome  cell,  for  reading  the 

Breviary  in  private  with  their  families  ? — if,  upon  being  supplioated  by 

their  sympathising  co*religioDists  from  other  lands,  the  monarch  of  Great 

Britahi  had  issued  an  edict  to  the  effect,  that  in  future  "  Religious 

offences  against  the  state  should  be  punislmble  with  death?  "    If  all  or 

(me  of  these  things  had  happened  in  England,  as  th^  have  happened  in 

Tuscany,  and  that  for  the  simple  crime  of  reading  God's  word,  what  a 

howl  would  have  been  raised  by  the  priests,  and  how  loudly  would  it 

have  been  echoed  by  their  slaves,  from  one  end  oi  Catholic  Europe  to  the 

other  I 

Who  does  not  see  that  falsely  to  assume  the  dignities,  and  treat  with 
(Rmteupi  the  religion  and  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  they 
fiiofeM  to  be  logral  sulgeet^  is  a  leas  oriBM  ift  the  eyes  of  the  servantA  of 
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the  Pope  than  to  dare  to  read  the  Bible  f    Who  does  not  at  length  dis- 
coTcr  that  eTerywhere  the  principle  of  religious  equrilitj— ^iiay,  even  of 
religiaus  toleration— is  repudiated  by  the  Romanist,  unlesaf  ft  be  for  the 
*•  Church  of  Rome?"    Truly,  it  becomes  us,  as  Christian^,  to  take  note 
of  these  events;   to  mark  Ihe  spirit  id  #hich  thes^  persecutions  ftre 
dtfencied  by  the  organs  of  the  Papal  dee  at  home  and  abrdad ;  td  Observe 
with  calm  but  deep  anxiety  the  actions  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  France, 
F*frdinand  of  Austria,  and  thfe  petty  tyrants  who  alternately  make  Italy 
3  fool's  paradise  or  an  aceldema,  of  which  the  Pope,  by  turns,  plays  the 
Judas  or  the  Comedianie.     We  may  shiit  our  eyes  rind  edrs  to  the 
eTi^jences  by  which  we  are  stttroxmdedy  but  we  cannot  ignore  tie  fact 
tint  the  days  of  the  "League"  are  returning  upon  us;  and,  tml^ss  we 
are  up  and   doing,  the  acts  of  persecution   and    blood  which   make 
r  rtain  epochs  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  hotror  and 
d:-jrace  of  continental  Europe  will  be  repeated  in  the  nineteenth.    The 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Papal  canOn  law  are  tdichanged.    We  iltonld 
fun  believe  the  contrary, — have  long  and  ardently  hoped  agaiiist  hope  for 
tie  progress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  among  Papists,  both  at  home 
md  abroad;  but  the  Madiai  are  in  dungeons  for  reading  the  Bible  I    "  The 
prisons  of  Italy,"  says  Lord  Carlisle,  ''  are  at  this  moment  crowded  with 
Tict'ins  of  i-eligious  persecution."      Louis  Na]j)oleon  holds  his  place 
^-j^ndant  upon  the  patronage  of  the  Romish  clergy :  Austria  is  deeply 
in:  plicated  in  all  the  wrongs  that  have  been  perpetrated  on  the  score  of 
religion  in  Tuscany,  Piedmont,  and  Sardinia:   there  is  a  ^^ Catholic 
League"  against  the  rdigion  as  well  as  the  liberties  of  Englishmen.    It 
is  folly  and  madness  to  doubt  it.    To  meet,  counteract,  and  overthrow  it, 
—not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  spirit  of  free  and  fall  discussion, 
I'j  prayer,  and  the  adoption  of  a  hearty  and  truly  Protestant  alliance  for 
thp  New  and  Old  Worlds, — ^is  the  part  of  wise  and  warned  Christian  men ; 
ai^d  to  the  consideration  of  this  scheme,  with  its  probabilities  of  accom- 
plishment, we  will  devote  our  remaining  space,  in  the  belief  that  our 
readers,  like  ourselves,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
^Ut,  with  giant  shadoirs,  is  looming  in  the  not  very  distant  but  portentous 
future. 

We  at  once  repudiate  all  expectation  of  sympathy  for  the  persecuted 
l^rotestantB  &om  the  Romanists.  With  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey,  we  believe 
tbt  all  their  pretences  of  promoting  religious  equality  are  utterly  insincere 
2nd  hollow.  The  TdMet,  Dr.  Wiseman's  organ,  has  pronounced  it  to  be 
fil<€  to  hold  that  any  church  but  the  ttne  church  is  entitled  even  to  tole- 
ritioD.  Equality  in  matters  of  religion !  Why  the  proud  Pharisee  of 
ancient  timee  would  as  soon  admit  that  a  Samaritan  was  of  the  true  seed 
of  Abraham,  and  as  such  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  blessings  promised  to 
Abraham's  seed,  as  a  Papist  admit  that  a  heretic  ought  to  be  treated 
otherwise  than  with  bonds,  imprisonment,  and  death,  when  opportunity 
serres  for  the  infliction. 

French  writers  have  of  lat^  tried,  with  characteristic  audacity,  to 
psnoade  ihe  World  that  Rome  is  the  true  eptrittntl  enhghtener— the 

&  2 
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veritftble  and  loving  parent  of  all  the  charities  and  amenitiea  of  social  and 
religious  life ;  and  that  '^  there  is  more  Christianity,  more  moralityi 
more  oivilisationi  in  one  of  its  little  sisters  of  the  poor^  or  one  of  its  sisters 
of  oharity^  than  in  all  the  honest  Protestants  of  Holland  and  England." 
To  reason  with  siich  is  to  heat  the  air.  Our  duty  demands  a  higher 
course  of  action.  First,  a  thorough  determination^  by  the  help  of  God, 
to  detect  and  expose  all  oppression  for  conscience  sake,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  arises— previously,  however,  with  great  care  and  scrupulous 
fidelity  examining  and  collating  the  evidence  upon  which  such  cases  of 
oppression  are  assumed  to  rest;  then  with  all  Christian  affeotioil  expostu- 
lating with  the  oppressors ;  and,  failing  to  convince  them,  by  the  aid  of 
the  press  rousing  the  public  mind  of  Protestant  Europe  and  America 
to  deliver  its  judgment  against  these  enormities,  by  whomusoever 
perpetrated. 

Secondly, — ^We  must  take  the  initiative  in  suspending  diplomatic 
relations  with  these  unchristian  rulers.  If  the  guillotine  be  set  up  in 
Lucca  for  offences  against  religion,  which  means,  simply  reading  the 
Bible  of  Protestants,  we  must  not  only  set  those  who  outrage  freedom  of 
conscience  in  the  pillory  of  pubUo  opinion ;  we  must  impress  upon  our 
rulers  that  these  petty  and  contemptible  tyrants  are  the  enemies  of 
humanity,  and  that,  however  they  may  dislike  the  companionship,  they 
must  be  classed  with  those  dark  and  unenlightened  barbarians  whose 
habits  of  cruelty  place  them  as  it  were  beyond  the  limits  of  civilised 
society. 

The  day  is  gone  by  when  Great  Britain  need  fear  the  Austrian  or  the 
Spanish  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  and  the  petty  princes  of 
degenerate  Italy  are  too  contemptible  for  a  moment's  consideration,  when 
the  great  principles  of  truth  and  justice  are  at  stake.  It  is  no  longer 
a  contest  of  opinion  and  a  question  of  speculative  theology  with  the 
countries  owning  the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  but  a  question  of  brute  force. 
Listen  to  Captain  Trotter,  who  has  recently  visited  Tuscany,  and  pledges 
his  character  for  respectability,  to  the  truth  of  the  representation : — 
'^  Though  the  sufferings  of  the  Madiai  were  fearful,  there  were  yet  those 
in  Tuscany  who  were  the  objects  of  still  greater  suffering.  No  Tuscan 
subject  was  permitted  to  enter  any  place  of  worship  whatever,  except 
a  Roman  Catholic  church ;  they  neither  permitted  Tuscans  to  be  married 
nor  baptised,  nor  to  have  connection  with  any  other  religious  body  than 
the  chui-ch  of  Rome.  To  show  the  present  spirit  of  the  government,  he 
might  mention,  that  an  individual  had  been  lately  appointed  to  the  office 
of  public  executioner  at  Lucca,  when,  in  cases  of  religious  offences,  it 
Hhould  be  employed.  These  persecuted  Christians  worshipped  the  God 
of  their  fathers  in  spite  of  all  their  trials,  in  the  mountains,  the  dens,  the 
caves  of  the  earth,  and  in  secret  lififced  up  their  hearts  to  God.  Many  of 
these  unfortunate  perscMis  were  seized  in  tiheir  beds  at  three  or  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Among  those  who  had  been  lately  seized  was  his  own 
particular  friend,  Guarducci;  and  the  g;ovemment  were  determined,  if 
poseible,  to  sustain  the  charge  of  Bible^reading  which  had  been  htaios^^ 
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against  him.  He  was  a  man  who  had  committed  no  other  offence^  for  ho 
neyer  meddled  with  politics,  but  he  did  profess  to  be  a  believer  in  God's 
holy  word,  and  for  so  doing  he  was  rathlesslj  seized  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  by  a  party  of  eight  of  the  agents  of  police,  and  hurried  to 
A  noisome  dungeon."  Are  we  perusing  the  records  of  the  preliminar}- 
proceedings  of  the  crusades  against  the  Yaudois,  or  the  cruel  spoliations 
that  preceded  the  Bragonades  of  Louis  le  Grand  ?  Is  it  of  the  fifteenth 
or  the  nineteenth  century  we  are  writing  7  Who  does  not  remember 
the  bnrst  of  glorious  indignation  with  which^Milton  poured  out  the  grief 
and  agony  of  his  righteous  soul  against  the  forefathers  of  these  same 
Italian  priests  and  rulers : — 

"  Avenge,  oh  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  bleaching  on  the  Alpine  mountain  cold! 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth,  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  oar  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones 
Forget  not!  in  thj  book  record  their  groans. 
Who  were  thy  sheep, — and  in  their  ancient  fold, 
Sldn  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  who  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.   'Their  moans 
The  valts  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.    Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold  who,  having  learned  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe." 

We  have  not  a  Milton  for  a  secretary,  nor  a  Cromwell  on  the  throne  i 
but  the  spirit  of  the  patriotic  poet  still  survives.  It  is  better  to  avert, 
even,  than  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  our  brethren,  and  we  have  nobler 
and  more  effectual  means  and  appliances,  in  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  well  known  desire  of  the  Queen,  to  give  it  efficiency  in  a  good 
canse.  Let  Great  Britain  enunciate,  once  for  all,  that  no  representative 
of  her  wealth,  her  intelligence,  her  Bible-loving  community,  sliall  hence- 
forth be  accredited  to  the  court  of  such  as  compel  conscience  in  matters 
of  religion,  or  who  punish  such  as  obey  its  behests  with  the  dungeon 
and  the  guillotine,  and  we  have  no  fear  of  the  result. 

But,  thirdly  and  lastly, — Let  us  discountenance  every  form  of  intoler- 
ance at  home.  Let  us  at  once,  as  is  suggested  by  the  Swiss  Protestant 
Christians,  institute  some  simple  yet  all  comprehensive  code  of  faith, 
which  shall  bind  British  Christians  in  one  mighty  phalanx,  for  the  evan- 
gelising— aye,  and  proselytising  the  world — to  the  Christianity  of  the 
Bible:— 

"  Let  names  and  sects,  and  parties  fall 
And  Jesns  Christ  be  all  in  all." 

It  is  our  own  petty  and  contemptible  polemics  that  have  given 
strength  to  the  enemy,  who  really  have  no  power  but  in  the  differences 
^nd  consequent  weakness  of  Protestant  Europe  and  America.  Let  us 
once  and  for  ever  eschew  every  form  of  persecution,  put  away  from  us 
envy,  malice,  strife,  and  all  uncharitableness,  receiving  with  the  meekness 


of  little  cirildren  the  engrafted  word  of  God,  which  alone  is  able  tp  save 
our  souls.  Let  us  glory  in  it  still  more  and  more,  het  us  studj  how  to 
defend  it  against  the  wily,  though  shallow^  sophistries  of  priestcraft  and 
infidelity.  Let  us  lean)  the  great  &ct  that,  as  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
one,  SQ  whosoever  decries  the  use  of  his  inspired  truth,  whosoever  would 
make  man  dependant  upon  creeds  and  clergy-made  systems — upon  canons 
and  decretsls^-upon  those  who  at  best  are  but  servants;  instead  of  the 
One  Master,  is  ftu  enepiy  tq  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  the  woHd— an  enemy  to  be  met,  confuted,  resisted, 
cpuquered ;  not  with  reviling  aud  bitterness,  however,  but  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ-like  compassion  and  pity.  We  have  had  enough,  alas !  and  far 
more  than  enough,  of  the  element  of  paganism  in  our  Christianity.  Let 
us  in  future  put  oq  bowels  of  mercies,  but  let  us  not  attempt  to  com- 
promise the  truth.  The  apQStles  of  our  blessed  and  exalted  Lord  were 
eminently  men  of  love  and  compassion,  but  they  did  not  bow  down  in  the 
house  of  Rimmon  for  the  sake  of  commercial  advantages  or  political  treaties. 
They  shunned  not  to  declare,  from  the  throne  to  the  hovel,  "  the  whole 
counsel  of  God."  Yieldiiig  as  water,  where  personal  copifort  or  worldly 
dignity  was  concerned,  they  were  united  and  resistless  as  the  mighty 
deep  in  'their  assaults  upon  the  rocks  of  bigotry  and  intolerance ;  and, 
whether  it  were  in  defiance  of  a  Jewish  sanhediim  or  a  Roman  proconsul^ 
— in  despite  of  the  mandates  of  a  Tiberius  or  a  Nero, — they  maintained 
against  all,  that  in  matters  of  faith  and  ponscience,  '^  Jesus  Christ  was 
Lord  of  all,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 


LIGHTS  OF  OTHEB  DAYS. 

Following  no  regular  order  in  this  series  of  papers,  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  opportunity  of  seizing  upon  subjects  (as  anatomists  would  say)  irrespective 
of  time,  place,  religious  or  political  sentiment.  Our  object  is,  firstly,  instruction  ; 
secondarily,  profitable  amusement,  The  one,  we  conceive,  mav  oe  ^ned  by 
reviewing  the  lives  of  heroes  of  the  past ;  the  other,  by  sketching  m  outline 
their  characters,  leaving  the  more  studious  or  more  favoured  to  seek  from  other 
sources  those  fuller  developments  which  more  lengthened  notices  or  biographies 
cannot  fail  to  educe.  The  sixteenth  century  was  an  age  of  immense  impoiiance 
to  England,  both  religiously  and  politically.  Its  first  Imlf  comprises  the  reign  of 
that  monstrous  compound  of  human  depravity-,  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  without 
being  conscious  of,  or  deserving  any  credit  mr,  the  fact,  was  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  God  tor  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  in  this  land ;  and  who,  while 
he  himself  cared  neither  for  divine  nor  human  law,  when  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  jven  both,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  exercise  of  his  power  or  the  bent  of 
his  inclmations,  yet  laid  the  foundation,  unwittingly  to  himself,  of  England's 
future  gfreatness,  as  well  as  of  her  afterwards  consolidated  Protestantism.  The 
latter  half  of  the  same  century  presents  us  with  those  scenes  of  horror  which 
threw  a  bloody  veU  over  the  escutcheon  of  Mary,  and  the  (juestionable  though 
confessedly  successful  policy  of  her  wary,  cautious,  politic,  but  proud  and 
revengeful  sister,  Elizaoeth.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  nnd  a  perfect  character 
in  times  like  those — policy,  expediency,  shuffling,  and  trimming  were  the  faults 
of  the  age  |  and  in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  at  best  a  dangerous  locality  for  an 
honest  mind,  it  is  too  much  to  look  in  such  times  for  an  undeviating  oouree  of 
earnest  principle,  successfully  carried  out. 

In  the  miost  of  this  state  of  thing?)  happily,  th^re  were  <<  lights ''  wlijeh  ahone 
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redpIendfiQtlj,  and  to  the  illuminating'  influence  of  one  or  two  of  these  we  nmy 
in  future  papers  refer ;  but  at  present  we  have  to  do  with  one  who,  from  oom- 
paratively  small  beginnings,  rose  to  eminence  in  church  and  state,  and  left  a 
name  which  is  at  once  a  beacon  to  warn  and  a  star  to  attract  those  who,  having 
^ndples  to  guide  them,  desert  those  principles  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  then 
feel  the  bitterness  which  follows  treason  to  truths  even  though  the  ptain  may 
afteiwards  be  expiated  at  the  tree  of  martyrdom.  Our  ni^eci  was  a  native  of 
Nottinghamshire,  of  ^*  right  ancient  feunily,"  who  received  his  education  in  his 
Bstive  villa^,  from  ''  a  rude  and  severe  parish  clerk,  of  whom  he  learned  Utile, 
and  endurea  much,''  and  who,  perhaps,  is  fairly  chargeable  with  having  fosterea 
tkat  native  timidity  and  over-flexibihty  of  character  which  we  have  cause  to 
lament  in  the  pupil's  after  life — since  it  is  undeniable  that  the  influence  of 
schoolboy  days  cling  to  the  man  throughout  his  entire  historv.  Our  student,  at 
iiui  age  of  fourteen,  repaired  to  Jesus  Uollege,  Cambhd&fe,  oi  which  he  became  a 
fellow,  and  where  he  remained  sixteen  years.  The  xeal  of  Erasmus,  and  the  art 
of  printing  combined,  had  opened  the  way  for  a  youth  of  moderate  abilities  to 
obtain  an  acquaintance  with  sacred  and  classic  lore,  of  which  our  hero  availed 
himself.  Though  not  originally  intended  for  the  church,  this  caused  him  after- 
wards to  direct  nis  views  thitherward.  He  was  noted  for  his  skill  not  only  in 
learning,  but  also  in  hawking  and  hunting ;  While  the  bent  of  his  inclination 
may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance  that  he  forfeited  his  fellowship  by 
marrying.  From  this  dilenuna  he  was  released  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  when 
he  resumed  his  fellowship,  received  the  dep-ee  of  D.D.,  was  appointed  theolo- 
gical lecturer  and  examiner  of  candidates  for  holy  orders ;  and  tnus  he  nnght 
have  Uved  in  a  seclusion  congenial  to  his  tastes,  but  for  one  of  those  strange 
occurrences  which  the  providence  of  God  so  well  overrules  for  present,  or  it  may 
be  future  ^od. 

The  cnurch  and  the  nation  had  heard,  with  strange  emotion,  that  the 
scrupulous  conscience  of  the  sovereign  had  been  alarmed  on  a  sudden  by  tbe 
remembrance  that  he  had  married  his  brother's  widow :  and  this  scruple  being 
increased,  if  not  caused,  by  his  predilection  for  Anne  Boleyn,  the  royal  mind  was 
bent  on  having  the  aflair  settiea  to  its  own  satisfaction. 

It  so  happened  that^  on  one  of  his  excursions,  Henry  stayed  for  the  night  in 
a  neighbourhood  where  the  Cambrid^  D,I>,  was  then  visiting,  and  some  of  his 
immediate  attendants  being  entertamed  in  the  same  family,  the  conversation 
natarsUy  turned  upon  the  an-absorbing  topic  of  his  majestv  's  divorce.  The  doctor, 
beinv*  pressed  for  his  opinion,  gave  one  which,  whether  designedly  or  not  is  not 
much  to  the  purpose,  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  repeated  to  the  sovereign, 
who,  ia  his  turn,  was  so  delighted  Mdth  the  same  that  he  inomediately  sum- 
moned the  giver  to  his  court,  intimating,  in  one  of  those  delicate  expressions  so 
common  to  nim,  **  that  the  man  had  ^ot  the  sow  by  the  right  ear."  The  road  to 
I'referment  and  favour  was  now  fairly  open ;  the  doctor  was  appointed  one  of 
the  royal  chaplains,  and  undertook  to  win  over  the  clergy  to  the  side  of  Henry. 
In  England  he  &dled  to  do  so.  In  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  he  succeeded 
i)etter ;  and,  havinv-  procured  a  n:iajority  of  learned  men  who  assented  to  what 
Hemy  chose  to  can  ^*  his  scruples  of  conscience,"  the  new-made  courtier  was 
tleapi^ed  to  Rome  to  lay  his  case  before  the  Pope,  and  there  to  argue  his 
position.  The  Papal  see  was  in  a  dilemma ;  but  foreign  power  prevailed,  the 
license  to  annul  the  former  marriage  was  refused,  and,  in  revenge,  Henry  dis- 
claimed allegiance  to  Bome,  and  this  proximately  overthrew  the  Papal  power  in 
England. 

Our  divine  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Germany  among  the  Beformers, 
became  settled  in  his  convictions  against  the  Papacy,  and  returned  to  England 
determined  to  assist  the  Heformation  to  the  utmost  of  his  ahihty.  As  a  proof  of 
hu  defection  he  again  married,  although  bound  as  a  CathoUc  by  his  oath  of 
cehbscy, — a  proceeding  we  dare  not  defend,  since  he  had  not  the  courage  to  shake 
off  the  trammels  which  bound  him  to  the  one,  nor  the  manliness  to  avow  the 
<)thcr ;  and,  returning  to  his  native  county,  ,soon  found  himself  placed  in  a 
<iiflictilt  position  in  consequence.  The  primacy  of  England  was  conferred  on 
lum,  a  promotion  which,  while  it  gratified,  alarmed  him.  To  avow  his  marriage 
was  ruinous,  as  Henry  was  a  stickler  for  the  cehbacy  of  the  clexgy — to  Buppre:r8 
it  was  oawurthy  of  the  man ;  but  by  an  artifloe  the  difficulty  was  Qvexoome,  and 
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the  primacy  secured.  Bat  with  it  came  a  new  trial.  Henry  was  not  the  man  to 
he  trifled  with ;  he  had  thrown  off  the  trammels  of  Home,  but  he  had  no  design 
to  render  the  church  any  other  than  a  creature  of  his  will.  He  claimed  supre- 
macy for  himself,  and  as  the  head  of  the  English  church,  ruled  oyer  her  dignitaries, 
a&d4ook  care  that  they  should  be  but  his  servants ;  so  that  the  new  metropolitan 
soon  found  that  the  arguments  he  himself  had  used  at  Home  were  now  to  be 
made  use  of  to  induce  nim  to  do  what  he  could  not  prevail  on  the  Pope  to 
accomplish,  viz.,  pronounce  Henry's  former  marriage  unlawful.  To  a  candid 
mind  the  alternative  must  have  been  disagreeable;  but  to  it  he  was  reduced,  and 
in  due  form  he  executed  die  task,  while,  tiiree  years  later,  he  was  oompell^  by 
the  same  arbitrary  ^^rant  to  pronounce  the  second  marriage  null  and  void,  and 
the  of^pring  thereof  illegitimate.  It  is  true  there  was  the  semblance  of  a  trial,  and 
the.  shadow  of  legality  mrown  over  this  latter  proceeding ;  but  the  one  was  a 
mockery,  and  the  other  an  outrage,  though  both  king  and  prelate  testified  to 
having  ''  God's  glory  alone  before  their  eyes.*' 

We  drop  a  veil  over  the  transactions  of  this  monstrous  reign,  when  tolera- 
tion was  unknown — when  every  man's  life  was  in  danger,  no  matter  what  bis 
religious  opinions,  and  at  the  caprice  of  a  wretch  who  gloried  in  disputizig  with 
one  of  different  opinions  to  himself ;  and  when  the  terrified  disputant,  finding 
argument  useless,  threw  himself  on  the  royal  mercy,  received  for  answer,  "  Thou 
must  die ;  for  I  will  not  be  the  patron  of  heretics."  This  royal  miscr^t,  with- 
out either  honour  or  virtue,  gloried  in  what  he  called  his  sense  of  justice,  which 
consisted  in  hanging  as  a  traitor  the  man  who  asserted  the  Papal  supremacy; 
and  burning  as  a  heretic  the  man  who  denied  the  Papist  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist :  and  who,  to  use  his  own  coarse  and  vulgar  expression,  could  thu8 
''  Snouch  llie  stiff  mumpsimus  of  the  one  (the  Papist),  or  the  busy  rumpeimus  of 
the  other  (the  Protestant)  at  pleasure;''  and  who,  for  the  e<lification  of  his 
subjects,  did  please  to  hang  and  quarter  three  Catholics,  and  at  the  same  tame  to 
bum  three  Protestants  at  the  stake,  for  the  diverse  opinions  just  alluded  to. 

In  the  midst  of  contrarieties  like  these  the  prelate  had  his  work  to  do,  and  it 
is  but  just  to  give  him  credit  for  doing  his  best  to  moderate  the  royal  zeal,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  furthering,  oy  every  means  in  his  power,  the  work  of 
the  Beformation.  He  consented  to  the  claim  of  the  king  to  supremacy  in  and 
over  the  church,  in  order  that  by  so  doing  he  might  succeed  in  destroying  those 
nests  of  infamy,  the  monasteries  and  priories,  intending  that  from  their  revenues 
seminaries  should  be  endowed,  and  cathedrals  built.  That  Henry  distributed 
among  his  favourites  the  plunder  he  laid  claim  to,  was  no  fault  of  the  primnte, 
as  his  intentions  were  pure ;  and  had  the  monarch  been  as  much  disposed  to  do 
right  as  his  adviser,  the  revenues  of' the  church  would  stiU  have  remained  in 
her  hands.  After  all,  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  can  afford  to  look  back  with 
ffxatitude  to  God,  and  thank  him  that  England's  share  in  the  matter  was 
aeHverance  from  Home,  and  ultimate  freedom  in  religion.  The  greatest  and 
crowning  glory  of  our  hero  was  his  successful  efforts  in  reference  to  the  Bible, 
which  he  had  published  by  royal  authority,  while  the  same  power  ordered  th«t 
it  should  "  be  placed  in  all  parish  churches,  with  liberty  to  every  man  to  read  it 
at  pleasure ;"  and  with  that  hberty  came  England's  emancipation  from  the  thral- 
dom which  had  bound  her  for  centuries,  and  the  ultimate  downfall  of  despotism 
in  the  land. 

The  brief  reign  of  the  pious  Edward  YI.  was  barely  long  enough  to  consoli- 
date the  great  work ;  but  during  its  continuance  the  primate  was  earnest  in  his 
endeavours  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Heformation.  He  published  and 
enforced  a  book  of  homihes,  together  with  Erasmus's  paraphrase  of  the  !New 
Testament,  which  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  every  church  after  mass  on  Sundays ; 
abolished  a  multitude  of  customs  which  kept  alive  the  feeling  of  the  old  religion ; 
had  the  Lord's  Supper  administered  in  botn  kinds,  and  in  the  English  language , 
opened  Lambeth  Palace  to  the  distinguished  teachers  of  the  reforming  doctrines ; 
and,  while  his  own  mind  seems  to  have  been  but  partially  enlightened,  yet  he 
saw  that  the  people  were  gradually  preparing  for  tjie  chanjce,  and  boldly  pub- 
lished the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  thus  significantly  making  the  Church  of 
England  independent  of  that  of  Home,  and  settling  her  upon  a  basis  of  her  own. 

Conscious  of  the  hold  superstition  ever  has  upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar, 
the  pretended  miraculous  images  and  shrines  were  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all; 
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the  springs  of  machinery,  by  which  the  so-called  miracles  were  worked,  were 
exhibited  to  view,  which  was  done  in  public,  amidst  "  huge  laughter  to  the 
beholders  thereon ;"  and  yet,  the  while  all  this  was  transpiring,  there  were  still 
the  fires  of  Smithfidd,'  and  the  primate  himself,  venerable  with  age,  thought  it 
not  unworthy  of  his  nature  to  prevail  on  the  youthful  sovereign,  against  his 
will,  to  sifrn  warrants  of  execution  against  those  whose  consciences  were  rather 
more  enlightened  than  his  own.  Cast  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  pohtics,  often  had 
he  to  protest  against  the  acts  of  those  with  whom  he  was  connected,  and,  among 
the  rest,  he  protested  against  the  will  which  interested  men  prevailed  on  the 
rovereign  to  sign,  by  which  the  order  of  succession  was  subverted,  and  the 
unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey  eventually  victimised,  although,  at  length,  he  too 
put  his  name  to  the  document.  Mary,  in  the  full  strength  of  power,  ascended 
the  throne,  zealous  for  the  restoration  of  the  Papacy,  and  full  of  revenge  against 
those  who  had  been  the  instruments  of  her  father's  tyrant  will.  Among  the 
most  obnoxious  was  the  primate,  who  had  declared  her  illegitimate,  Aind,  though 
protesting,  had  signed  the  deed  which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  deprived  her 
of  her  light.  Scarcely,  therefore,  had  her  brother  been  consigned  to  the  tomb, 
than  he  was  confined  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace ;  a  month  after  committed  to 
the  tower,  on  &  charge  of  treason  and  sedition,  his  estates  were  sequestered,  the 
charge  of  treason  withdrawn,  and  that  of  heresy  substituted  in  its  stead.  A 
mock  disputation  was  got  up  at  Oxford ;  the  deposed  archbishop  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  silenced  by  clamour  without  argument,  and  by  force  without  justice. 
Upon  refusal  to  confonn  to  the  ancient  regime,  they  were  condemned  as  obstinate 
h^etics ;  the  archbishop  was  cited  to  appear  (although  still  a  prisoner)  before  the 
Pope  within  eighty  davs,  and  at  their  expiration  was  handed  over  to  the  secular 
power,  and  left  to  his  ctoom. 

Would  timt  we  could  here  leave  him !  but  truthfulness  compels  us  to  follow 
him  in  this  hour  of  trial.  On  one  side  was  life,  delusive  prospects  of  restoration 
to  nmk,  hopes  of  future  usefulness,  the  probability  of  a  change  for  the  better  in 
the  aspect  of  things ;  while  on  the  other  side  was  death — slow,  torturing,  hor- 
rible. Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  humanity  shrank  i  The  struggle  was  terrific, 
the  actor  was  vacillating,  timid,  unequal  to  the  contest.  To  day  he  wavers,  to- 
morrow he  boldly  addresses  the  queen  in  favour  of  his  religious  views.  His 
enemies  were  implacable — the  fountain  of  mercy,  a  blind  zealot  to  her  creed—- 
tke  heretic  must  die.  Informed  of  his  fate  at  a  fitting  opportunity,  when  his 
constitutional  weakness  was  predominant,  and  after  long  confinement  had  broken 
his  spirit,  his  coura'^e  gave  way — human  infirmity  overcame  the  stronger  pas- 
H0Q8  of  the  soul,  and  six  instruments  of  recantation  exist  to  dim  the  glory  of 
the  martyr's  end.  Pitiable  weakness,  and  useless  as  to  its  results  I  His  destinic- 
tion  was  predetermined,  and  his  humiliation  availed  him  nothing ;  had  it  done 
M,  apostate  would  have  been  written  against  his  name,  and  his  previous  doin^ 
had  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  ultimate  disgrace.  This,  at  least,  his  memory  is 
spared. 

Mary  could  not  foi^et  heif  personal  animosity  against  the  man  who  had 
declared  her  to  be  illegitimate,  and  coldly  she  desired  the  law  should  take  its 
course.  Who  shall  paint  the  horror  of  that  mind  when  it  found  the  sacrifice  had 
been  made,  and  the  conscience  belied  to  no  purpose.  See  the  venerable  man 
with  his  face  bathed  with  scalding  tears  of  unavailing  regret,  his  whitened  hair 
streaming  in  a  cold  March  wind,  now  casting  an  upward  look  to  heaven  implor- 
ing: supporting  grace,  and  then  a  downcast  gaze  on  earth,  in  very  shame  of  past 
mudomg,  wnile  listening  to  a  sermon,  of  which  his  recantation  and  the  merits  of 
his  reconversion  to  Rome  were  the  principal  themes.  But  the  tragic  scene  is 
about  to  close ;  the  preacher  closes  nis  book,  and  all  around  are  looking  on  that 
Tenenble  face,  while  some  wereJioping  and  some  fearing  his  lapsing  again  into 
his  former  weakness.  But  at  lengtn  he  speaks — ^recounts  his  belief— speaks  with 
horror  of  his  recent  defection — and,  while  confusion  reigned  in  the  assembly, 
and  one  of  noble  blood  called  out  to  him  to  plav  the  man,  he  replies,  "I  do! 
it  is  now  too  late  tP  dissemble.'*  So  dieerfully  taking  off  his  outer  garments,  he 
submitted  to  be  bound  to  the  stake,  and,  as  the  fires  were  raging  around  him, 
stretching  out  his  right  hand,  he  cried  aloud,  "  This  unworthy  hand ;"  and  then, 
as  fiercer  grew  the  flames  and  more  horrid  the  spectacle,  the  calm  prayer  of  the 
martjr  Stephen  was  heard  amidst  the  fire,  and  with  the  cadence  of  the  cry, 
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"  Lord  Jesu8,  receive  my  spirit !"  that  spirit  itself  passed  away,  and  nouffht  was 
left  save  the  ashes  of  the  erring^  and  timid,  though  sincere  and  anuable.— 
Abcbsishqp  Cbutmbb, 


MAGNA  CHARTA. 
(Continued  from  pagie  10.) 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Hasting  were  most  disastrous  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  The  laws  which  Alfred  and  ms  successors  had  administered  with 
tolerable  impartiality,  had  heretofore  secured  every  freeman  in  the  possession  of 
ius  rights ;  and  every  year  had  witnessed  the  emancipation  of  some  of  their 
serfs  or  slaves ;  no  insurmountable  obstacle  hindered  tne  advancement  of  the 
industrious,  the  enterprising,  or  the  ambitious ;  so  that  the  energies  of  the 
human  mind  had  comparatively  fair  scope. 

What  followed  the  Norman  invasion  is  thus  admirably  sketched  by  Macaulay 
in  his  **  History  of  England.'' — 

<<  The  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  events  which  followed  it,  not  only  placed  a 
Duke  of  Normandy  on  the  English  throne,  but  gave  up  the  whole  population  of 
England  to  the  tyraunjr  of  the  Norman  race.  The  subjugation  of  a  nation  by  a 
nation  has  seldom,  even  in  Asia,  been  more  complete.  The  country  was  portioned 
out  amons  the  capt^s  of  the  invaders.  Strong  military  institutions,  closely  con- 
nected wiui  the  institution  of  property,  enabled  the  foreign  conquerors  to  oppre^ 
the  children  of  the  soil.  A  cruel  penisd  code,  cruelly  enrorced,  guarded  the  privi- 
leges, and  even  the  sports  of  the  alien  tyrants.  Tet  the  subject  race,  though 
beaten  down,  and  trodden  under  foot,  still  made  its  sting  felt.  Some  bold  men, 
the  favourite  heroes  of  our  oldest  ballads,  betook  themselves  to  the  woods,  and 
there,  in  defiance  of  curfew  lavrs  and  fiotr^t  laws,  waged  a  predatory  war  anunst 
their  oppressors.  Assassination  was  an  event  of  daily  occurrence.  Many 
Normans  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace.  The  corpses  of  many  were 
found  bearing  the  marks  of  violence.  I)eath  by  torture  was  denounced  against 
the  murderers,  and  strict  search  was  made  for  theni,  but  generally  in  vain;  for 
the  whole  nation  was  in  a  conspiracy  to  screen  them.  It  was  at  length  thought 
necessary  to  lav  a  heavy  fine  on  every  hundred  in  which  a  person  of  French 
aztraotion  should  be  found  slain ;  and  this  regulation  was  followed  up  by  another 
regulation,  proriding  that  every  person  who  was  found  slain  should  be  supposed 
to  oe  a  Frenchman,  unless  he  were  proved  to  be  a  Saxon.        *        «        « 

"  The  Conqueror  (Williun  L)  and  his  descendants  to  the  fourth  generation 
were  not  Englishmen:  most  of  them  were  born  in  France:  they  spept  the 
greater  part  of  their  Uves  in  France :  their  ordinary  speech  was  French :  almost 
every  high  office  in  their  gift  was  filled  by  a  Frenchman :  every  acquisition  which 
they  made  on  the  continent  estranged  them  more  and  more  from  the  population 
of  our  island.  One  of  the  ablest  among  them,  indeed,  attempted  to  win  the 
hearts  of  his  Eujglish  subjects,  by  espousing  an  English  princess.  But,  by  many 
of  his  barons,  this  marriare  was  regarded  as  a  marriage  netween  a  white  planter 
and  a  quadroon  prl  would  now  be  regarded  in  Vir|^inia.  In  history  he  is  known 
by  the  honourable  surname  of  Beauclerc ;  but,  in  Ius  own  time,  his  own  country- 
men called  him  by  a  Saxon  nickname,  in  contemptuous  allusion  to  hia  Saxon 
connection. 

^  When  John  was  driven  from  Normandy,  the  Norman  nobles  were  compelled 
to  make  their  election  between  the  ishwd  and  the  continent.  Shut  up  by  the 
sea  with  the  people  whom  they  had  hitherto  oppressed  and  despised,  they 
gradually  came  to  regard  England  as  their  oouutnr,  and  the  English  as  their 
countrymen.  The  two  races,  so  long  hostile*  soon  round  that  they  nad  common 
interests  and  common  enemies.  Both  were  alike  aggrieved  by  the  tyranny  of  a 
bad  king.  Both  were  alike  indignant  at  the  favour  shown  by  the  court  to  the 
natives  of  Foitou  and  Aquitaine.  The  great  grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought 
under  William,  and  the  great  grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought  under  Harold, 
began  to  draw  near  to  each  other  in  friendship ;  and  the  first  pledge  of  their 
reconciliation  was  the  great  charter,  won  by  thehr  united  exertiofitt  and  fhuned 
for  their  common  benefit." 
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How  this  charter  was  framed  we  shall  see  in  an  examiimtiou  of  its  proyibions. 
It  commences  thus : — 

"Johannes  Dei  Gratia,  Rex  Anorlia,  Dominus  Hibemiae,  D^c  Nonnanni©  et 
Aquitaniffi,  Comes  ^ndegaviae." — "John,  by  the  Grace  of  Go4,  I^ing  of  England, 
Lord  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  and  E»rl  of  Anjou."  And 
after  a  long  introductory  clause,  it  goes  on  to  provide,  "That  the  English 
Church  8hi3l  be  ^  free,  and  shall  have  her  whole  rights  and  her  liberties 
innolable." 

That  these  "rights  and  liberties"  were  sufficiently  extensive,  we  can  well 
conceive,  when  a  Parliamentary  Eoll  (4th  Rich.  II.,  No.  13)  informs  us  that 
the  clergy  held  the  third  part  of  the  whole  posxessioiis  of  the  realm,  Eccle- 
skatics  were  uHao  exempt  from  serving  in  any  temporal  office,  even  though  their 
poisesaions  cau^d  them  to  be  elected  for  i^ ;  they  were  exempt  from  service  in 
time  of  war,  from  all  tolls  and  customs  on  their  ecclesiastical  property,  and,  in 
certain  caiies,  from  arrest  of  their  persons ;   they  were  also  exempt  from 

unrr^mti/^fi  ni  thpir  nnnrljt  •  i\\n.t  ia.  fViA  Irincr^a  niirVP.vnr  f»01lld  not  take  their  CTOOds 


^  rights 

es<>ential  to  the  freedom  of  the  Bnglish  Church. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  charter,  which  follows,  is  devoted  to  the  a^just- 
nieut  of  feudal  rignts  and  services,  to  wardship,  heirship,  &c.,  all  of  which  is 
now  obsolete,  the  Act  of  Parliament,  12th  Charles  II.,  having  provided  an 
eiiuivalent  to  tlie  crown  for  these  old  feudal  prerogatives. 

The  Jews?  who  in  those  times  were  famous  for  money-lending,  are  next  dealt 
with,  and  chapters,  or  clauses,  10  and  11,  provide  against  the  evils  resulting  from 
u.>urj. 

Clauses  12  and  13  are  most  important;  ^he  former  provides  that  "No 
i'utage  nor  aid  (i.e.  taxes)  shaU  be  imposed  in  our  kingdom,  mdess  by  the 
common  council  of  our  kingdom  (i.e.,  the  Parliament),  excepting  to  redeem  our 
person,  to  make  our  eldest  son  a  knight,  and  once  to  marry  our  eldest  daughter, 
and  not  for  these,  unless  a  reasonable  aid  shall  be  demanded." 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  our  constitution,  and  so 
loDg  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  freely  chosen,  hold  the  power  of  voting 
the  suppHes,  they  will  always  form  a  barrier  against  kingly  despotism. 

Clause  13  enacts,  "  In  like  manner  let  it  be  concerning  the  aids  of  the  City 
of  London.  And  ^q  City  of  London  shall  have  all  its  ancient  liberties  and  its 
free  customs,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water.  Furthermore,  we  will  and  grant  that 
all  other  cities,  burghs,  and  towns,  and  ports,  should  have  all  their  liberties  and 
free  customs.'' 

King  Edward  the  Confessor  ordained  that  iohoever  of  servile  condition  dwdt 
qiuetlif  within  the  City  of  London  for  a  year  and  a  day^  was  thenceforth  for 
tter  Jrte  from  hia  lord  and  tnasier,  and  became  a  freeman.  King  William  I. 
confirmed  this  law,  and  extended  the  privilege  to  all  cities,  castles,  and  burghs 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  His  charter  also  ordains,  that  every  man  in  London 
skovid  be  hisfather^s  heir,  upon  his  death. 

In  a  nation  such  as  England  was  then,  these  are  most  valuable  provisions. 
And  the  serfs,  or  slaves,  made  no  small  use  of  this  emancipation  act.  We  can 
conceive  with  what  delight  a  similar  provision  would  now  be  hailed  by  the  Undo 
Toms  and  George  Harrises  of  the  United  States. 

The  provision  as  to  heirship  gave  the  inhabitant  of  a  city  a  decided  standing 
above  the  dweller  in  a  village,  as,  on  the  death  of  tlie  father,  property  in  the 
latter  case  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  king,  or  of  the  lord  of  the  land. 

When  we  consider  the  privileges  of  cities  and  towns,  as  compared  with  the 
abject  ccmdition  of  Uiose  wno  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  we  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  influence  which  cities  and  boroughs  have  always  exerted  in  the 
political  changes  of  this  kingdom.  London,  as  the  most  eminent  of  these 
aggregations  of  freemen,  has  always  stood  forward  in  behalf  of  the  nation's 
rigUts.  Her  gates  have  ever  been  as  open  to  receive  the  free,  as  her  port  has 
been  to  receive  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  her  sons  have  been  as  bold  against 
tyrant  poweri  as  they  have  been  adventurous  in  pursuit  of  wealth.  When 
London  has  sounded  the  tocsin,  the  whole  nation  has  peen  awakened;  and  when 
ber  loni  bayo  armed,  the  multitudes  of  our  Umd  have  drawn  ^he  sword. 
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Equally  powerful  in  peace  as  potent  in  strife,  London,  and  the  cities  and 
towns,  have  been  the  great  promoters  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  social  life  have  been  invented,  improved,  or 
perfected  by  the  dwellers  in  towns ;  while  the  rustics  of  the  country  have 
scarcely  advanced  in  civilisation  one  step  in  a  hundred  years. 

Most  of  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  cities  and  boroughs,  especially  those  of 
the  Citv  of  London,  can  be  traced  up  to  this  period,  so  that  no  small  boon  >vas 
granted  by  this  brief  clause  in  the  charter. 

As  Bang  John,  in  clause  12,  had  forbidden  himself  to  be  a  robber,  so,  in 
clause  15,  he  makes  his  barons  equally  honest  with  himself,  and  declares,  **  He 
will  not  give  leave  to  any  one,  for  the  future,  to  take  an  aid  of  his  own  free- 
men, except  for  redeeming  his  own  body,  and  for  making  his  eldest  son  a 
knight,  and  for  marrying  once  his  eldest  daughter ;  and  not  that  unless  it  be  a 
reasonable  aid." 

This  provision  would  be  far  more  acceptable  to  the  soldiers  of  the  baronial 
army,  that  lay  encamped  on  Runnymede,  than  to  manv  of  their  chiefs;  for 
though  the  barons  hated  tyranny  in  a  khig,  most  of  them  had  been  equally 
tyrannical  to  theii;  vassals.  By  this  clause  the  king  had  the  satisfaction  of 
making  his  foes  drink  of  the  same  cup  that  they  held  to  his  lips. 

Succeeding  clauses  provide  for  the  holding  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ; 
and  give  equitable  directions  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Courts  of 
Assize. 

Clause  27  ordains  that  ^<  If  ajiy  free  man  shall  die  intestate,  his  chattels  shall 
be  distributed  by  the  hands  of  his  nearest  relations  and  friends,  by  the  view  of 
the  church,  saving  to  every  one  the  debts  which  the  defunct  owed." 

This  enactment  vet  remains.  Personal  estate  is  thus  administered  **  by  the 
view  of  the  church.^'  How  long  our  Ecclesiastical  Courts  shall  have  this  tTtetr, 
is  a  question  which  statesmen  must  shortly  decide,  according  to  the  altered 
condition  of  society  in  the  present  day. 

Clauses  28  to  34  regulate  certain  rights  and  duties,  so  as  to  forbid  the  petty 
tyrannies  with  which  the  underlings  of  the  court  had  annoyed  the  people. 

Clause  35  requires  that  there  shall  be  one  standard  of  weights  and  measures 
throughout  the  kmgdom. 

Succeeding  clauses  refer  to  various  matters  connected  with  the  feudal 
system ;  by  which  we  can  see  the  various  kinds  of  tenure  of  real  property, — 
fee  farm,  burgage,  soccage,  petty-sergeantry,  and  military  service.  Some  of 
these  remain  to  this  day ;  the  others  were  abolished  by  the  famous  statute  of 
the  12th  Charies  U. 

The  remaining  clauses  are  highlv  important,  and  some  of  them  indeed  are  the 
great  glory  of  this  charter ;  they  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  article.  Meantime  it 
may  be  said  that  no  lover  of  his  country,  whose  heart  is  right  with  God,  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  gratitude,  when  he  remembers  that,  as  regards  civil 
liberty,  this  land  has  been  highly  favoured  of  the  Lord.  England  has  escaped 
from  the  iron-handed  grasp  of  feudfdism ;  that  freedom  which  our  fathers 
sowed  in  trouble,  we  reap  in  peace ;  charters  which  thev  bought  with  blood  or 
treasure,  and  which  the^  guarded  with  drawn  swords,  are  now  antiquarian 
curiosities ;  and  an  exammation  of  their  provisions  is  a  matter  in  which  toil, 
interest,  and  amusement  are  pleasantly  mingled. 

Windsor.  C. 


THE  ORACLES  OF  GOD.— No.  VIII. 

'*  Th£  Bxblei  wd  Uie  BxBLB  ALOHB,  Is  tbo  rdlgioD  or  Protettants."— Chzujvowoitb. 

"  Holy  Bible  t  what  a  treasure 
DoM  the  word  of  God  afford  1' 

THX  TRAirSLATIOK  OF  THB  HOLY  SCBIPTUIUSB. 

DrviNB  revelation,  to  be  profitable  to  all  nations,  must  be  presented  to  them 
in  their  several  languages.  This  essentially  necessary  work  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  gracious  arrangements  of  the  providence  of  God.  The  ^history 
of  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  chapters  in  Hie 
record  of  the  world. 
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God  having  gxadously  given  the  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind^  some 
one  kigoage«  or  more  thim  one^  must  haT^  been  selected  as  the  medium.  The 
Hebrew  was  chosen  for  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  insoired  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  employed  the  Greek.  But  both  of  these  nave  ceased 
to  be  qpdcen  languages ;  and  yet  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  designed  that  all 
natioiiB  should  be  blessed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scziptures. 

Dime  Providence  has  been  wonderfully  manifested  in  connection  with  the 
soccesaiTe  translations  of  the  sacred  oracles ;  and  scarcely  any  other  subject  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  man  can  be  more  truly  ecufying  to  the  devout  mind. 
This  good  work  was  not  committed  to  mighty  monarchs,  nor  to  wise  senators,  nor 
jet  to  the  learned  counsellors  of  the  nations;  nevertheless  it  has  been  extensively 
accomplished,  with  a  degree  of  fidelity  and  care  which  has  excited  the  profound 
admiration  of  the  wisest  servants  of  God. 

The  Old  Testament  was  first  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  above  two 
thjOHsand  years  ago,  nearly  three  hundred  years  before  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
iiod  while  that  portion  of  divine  revelation  was  considered  as  belonging  exclu- 
sirelT  to  the  Jews.  This  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  is  called  by 
scholars  "  The  Septuaqint,"  commonly  expressed  by  them  with  Roman 
numerals,  thus,  '^LXX./'  because  seventy-two  Jewish  elders  were  reputed  to 
bflTe  been  engaged  in  that  important  work,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Ptolemy  PhUor- 
delphus,  King  of  Egypt.  This  celebrated  king  had  been  for  ten  years  associated 
OD  the  throne  with  his  father,  Ptolemy  Lagus^  who  died  in  the  year  B.C.  284, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-nine  years,  from  the  death  of  Alexander.  It  is  probable 
that  he  mi^ht  have  desired  a  translation  of  the  laws  of  Moses  from  Hebrew  into 
Greek,  as  ne  had  made  himself  famous  by  having  written  a  life  of  Alexander  the 
(freat.  But  the  true  reason  of  this  translation  appears  to  have  been  the  neces* 
i^Ities  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  were  fast  forgetting  their  native  tongue,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  Greek  language  by  the  nations,  after 
the  coomiests  of  Alexander  in  the  East. 

Dr.  Prideaux  states  the  liistory  of  this  work  with  admirable  propriety  and 
brenty  thus : — ^  Alexander  the  Great,  on  building  Alexandria,  brought  these 
rarious  colonies  to  people  his  new  city,  among  whom  were  a  great  many  Jews, 
To  these  he  grantea  the  free  use  of  their  own  laws  and  religion.  His  successor, 
Ptolemy  Soter,  having  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  in  that  city,  brought  there 
nuny  more  of  this  nation  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  place ;  and  having 
granted  them  the  same  privileges  with  the  Macedonians  and  other  Greeks,  they 
*oon  grew  to  be  a  great  part  of  the  population.  Intercourse  with  the  Greeli 
necessitated  them  to  learn  their  language,  by  which  they  fori^ot  their  own,  ns 
bifure  at  Babylon  they  had  fors^otten  it,  and  had  learned  the  Chaldee.  This 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  the  Scriptures  translated  for  their  use,  which  at 
iir»t  were  limited  to  the  five  books  of  Moses,  as  the  law  only  was  read  in  their 
:>Tna^gues ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  prophetical  books  came  into  use  in  the 
public  worship,  thev  also  were  translated.  By  this  means,  therefore,  it  was  that 
V.  uerevcr  the  apostles  went  preaching  the  gospel,  they  found  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues  which  were  in  the  Grecian  cities,  as  we  learn  from  the  Acts  of 
the  -^fjtles." 

Dirine  wisdom  and  goodness  appear  in  this  important  dispensation  of  Pro* 
udence,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  publication  of  the  goHpel.  Thus, 
therefore.  Professor  Rolhn  remarks  upon  it : — ^**  In  this  manner  did  God  prepare 
iho  way  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  was  then  approaching,  and  facili- 
tUc  the  union  oi  so  many  nations  of  different  languages  and  manners  into  ono 
Mxriety,  and  the  same  worship  and  doctrines,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  finest, 
mo-^t  copious,  and  correct  language  that  was  ever  spoken  in  the  world,  and 
which  became  common  to  all  the  countries  that  were  conquered  by  Alexander.'' 

CSnist  and  his  apostles  referred  to  this  translation  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
its  value  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  of  its  being  generally  quoted  by  the 
.'.postles  in  then:  epistles,  which  were  written  in  Greek.  The  Septuagint  version 
wag  generally  received,  but  in  the  transcription  of  multiplied  copies  errors  crept  in. 
n^ing  used  by  the  early  Christian  fathers,  the  Jews  objected  against  various 
things  In  it,  as  not  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew.  To  serve  the  cause  of  Christ, 
therauwy  Origen  tmdertook  to  revise  it|  and  he  travelled  about  for  ttoenty-eight 
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years  oolleeting  materials  for  his  work.  He  fbund  six  Greek  translatibiis,  three 
of  Aquilai  Symmachus,  and  Theodotimi,  aiid  three  anonjmoafl,  whicli  he  pub- 
lished in  six  colnmnfl,  from  which  it  was  called  Eexapla.  This  immense  work 
has  been  of  inestimable  Talue  to  the  cans^  of  the  I^ible. 

All  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  (except  the  Apocalypse)  were  written 
in  the  Greek  lang:nage  within  about  thirty  years  aft^r  the  ascension  pf  Christ, 
and  both  parts  of  the  sacred  Tolmne,  were,  within  a  short  period^  translated  Into 
the  language  of  the  Romans. 

Rome  had  brought  all  the  citilised  hatlpns  tinder  her  dominioii  before  the 
adrent  of  Messiah. .  Her  language,  therefore,  while  the  apostles  preached  ihe 
gospel  throughoiit  the  world,  pi'eYailed  in  many  countries,  especially  in  those  in 
the  western  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Northern  Africa.  The  Roman,  or  Latm,  was 
thtis  superseoing  the  GrecK  as  a  general  language,  and  It  became  indispensable 
that  the  sacred  books  should  be  translated  into  Latin.  Learned  men  were  there ' 
fbre  raised  up  by  Prbvldeilce  to  acconlplish  this  good  work  soon  after  the  several 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  wntten ;  so  that  in  the  seeoitd  century  most  of 
the  sacred  books  were  translated,  not  only  into  the  Syriac  and  some  other  lan- 
guages, but  into  the  popular  Italic,  for  the  use  of  those  Christians  whose  natire 
tongue  was  Latin. 

Many  difibrent  retsions  in  this  language  w^re  foimd  to  exist  among  the 
pebple ;  so  that  Augustine  deelated,  **  'niose  Whd  hate  transhited  the  Bible  into 
Greek  can  be  numbered^  but  ttot  so  the  Latin  tersions )  for,  in  the  first  e^ea  of 
Ihe  church,  whoeter  could  ^et  hold  of  a  Greek  codex  ventured  to  translate  it 
into  Latin,  however  slight  his  knowledge  of  either  language.''  But  one  of  these 
tersions  appears  to  have  bcien  more  generally  regarded  than  the  rest,  and  it  was 
ttsed  or  known  under  the  title  of  fetus  Itala,  or  Old  Italic.  When  this  was 
made  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  but  it  must  have  been  earlv  in  the  second 
eentvry ;  *'  at  least  it  was  quoted  by  Tertullian,''  as  Bishop  Marsh  remarks, 
^  before  the  close  of  the  century.  But  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the 
alterations,  either  designed  or  accidental,  which  were  made  b^  transcribers  of  the 
Latin  Bible,  were  become  as  numerous  as  the  alterations  in  the  Greek  Bible 
before  it  was  corrected  by  Origen." 

These  alterations  and  differences  In  the  Latin  itji  of  the  Scriptures  were 
regretted  by  many ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  Augustine 
wrote  to  Jerome,  the  most  famous  biblical  scholar  of  that  affe,  urdng  him  to 
undertake  a  new  translation  of  the  word  of  God,  stating  that  tne  readings  of  the 
Latin  manuscripts  were  so  various,  that  ^*  it  was  doubted  if  anything  could  be 
proved  by  them,  except  that  there  are  as  many  texts  as  there  are  copies." 
Jerome  completed  this  work  a.d.  S90  or  395,  ror  which  purpose  he  went  to 
Gesarea,  to  consult  the  Gld  Testament  after  the  hexaplar  text  of  Origen. 

Jerome,  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  his  fHends,  undertook  a  new  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  a  work  which  he  finished  between  a.d.  395 
and  405.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  controversies  with  the  Jew^  who  constantly 
appealed  to  the  ori^al,  which  was  not  understood  by  the  Christians.  For  some 
tune  Jerome^s  version  was  redded  with  caution ;  and  even  Augustine  feared  to 
make  use  of  it,  lest  he  should  offend  his  friends  by  its  various  readings,  and  so 
introduce  differences  between  the  Greek  and  Latm  churches,  and  distract  the 
minds  of  Christians,  who  had  received  the  Septuagint  from  the  apostles.  But 
confidence  in  its  integrity  increased ;  it  Was  used  vnth  the  other  version. ;  and 
received  the  approbation  of  Pope  Gregory  I.,  who  testified  that  he  used  both 
tersions.  Thus  sanctioned,  numerous  transcriptions  were  made,  incorporating 
both  into  one,  and  thus  was  formed,  after  vanous  revisions  and  corrections,  the 
present  Vulgate,  the  standard  translation  of  the  Romish  church,  as  determined 
and  pronounced  **  authentic^  m  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
It  'Wta  commajided  also  that  in  all  sermons,  expositioiis,  and  disputations,  in 
which  the  Bible  #as  pabHcly  read,  exclusive  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
Tttlgate. 

Many  Roman  Catholics  regard  this  tersion,  so  sanctioned,  as  equal  to  the 
original.  ^  Upon  this  ground  man^  contend,''  as  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  ^  that 
ihe  Yulgate  tersion  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  S^t,  at  least  was  nrotideniiany 
guarded  agsdnst  error;  was  consequently  of  divine  author!^,  ana  more  to  be 
regarded  hsai  even  thtf  original  Greek  and  Hebt6W  texts.    And|  k  effeety  ihe 
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deeree  of  the  council^  howeyer  limited  a&d  moderated  by^  the  explanatioii  of  the 
more  iudidoTM  dlTines,  has  giren  to  the  Vulgate  such  a  high  degree  of  authority, 
that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the  translation  has  taken  the  place  of  the  origihal ; 
for  these  tranalators,  instead  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  profess  to  transkte 
the  Vulgate." 

VaHouB  corrections  haye,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  in  the  maiiuBcripts  of 
Hoa  rersion,  espedaUj  since  the  inyention  of  printing ;  and  it  vA  of  great  yaltte  to 
erery  student  of  the  Sciiptutes.  Mr.  Home,  therefore,  states,  *'  Althougb  the 
Utin  Vulgate  is  neither  inspired  nor  infallible,  as  Morinus,  Suarez,  and  other 
sdrocates  of  tile  Romish  church,  haye  attempted  to  maintain,  jret  it  is  allowed  to 
be  in  general  a  faithful  translation,  and  sometimes  exhibits  the  sense  of  Scripture 
tith  greater  accuracy  than  the  more  niodem  yersions :  for  all  those  which  haye 
been  made  in  modetn  times,  bj  diyines  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
ire  drawn  from  the  Latin  Vtilgate,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  decree  ^  tlie 
Council  of  Trent,  has  beeh  substituted  for  the  original  Hebrew  ana  Greek 
teits." 

Latin  preyailed  in  Britain  after  the  country  had  been  conquered  by  the 
RomanB,  whose  laws  and  customs,  arts  and  forms  oi  gotemment  were  established. 
The  language  of  the  conquerors  was  necessary  for  m  those  who  aspired  to  public 
employment,  and  for  those  who  were  tatight  the  principles  of  Christianity: 
tiiongh  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  thai  the  gospel  or  Christ  had  been  nreached 
io  the  Britons  in  their  natiye  language.  Li  Uie  decline  of  the  empire,  noweyer, 
tite  country  was  relinquished  by  tne  Romans,  in  the  fifth  eentuiy,  and  the  people 
fell  under  uie  po^er  of  the  Saxons,  whose  language  soon  preyailed  oyer  the  Latin. 

Missionaries,  under  Augustine,  propagated  the  Romish  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  Ohristiamty  in  Britain,  and  learning  was  cherished  among  the  Saxons ;  sd 
ihst,  besidea  the  Latin  forms  of  worsmp,  translations  of  portions  of  the  Bible 
were  made  by  seyeral  eminent  men  Into  the  language  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
BtdUf  die  Venerable,  or  WUeSaxoriy  a  learned  monk  of  Nortl^umberland,  finished 
a  trandation  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  a.  d.  785. 
Ring  Alfred,  who  died  a.  d.  900,  translated  portions  of  seyeral  books  of  Scripture; 
and  Elfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  A.  D.  995.  is  belieyed  to  haye  trans- 
lated the  fire  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Job,  with  some  other  parts 
of  yie  Bible. 

Priestly  power,  for  ages,  preyailed  in  this  country,  and  eyery  effort  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  men  by  the  word  of  God,  was  suppressed  by  popish  enmity  and 
bigotry.  But  about  a.  d.  1201,  a  translation  of^  the  Bible  was  made  by  some 
learned  Englishman  whose  name  is  unknown,  though  three  manuscript  copies  of 
his  work  exist — one  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  two  others  in  the  libraries  of 
Chnstchurch  and  Queen's  Collecre,  Oxford.  John  de  Treyisa,  idso,  ricar  of 
Berkeley,  Gloucestershire,  who  ^ed  about  A.  n.  1397,  is  belieyed  to  haye  trans- 
kted  many  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  English,  at  the  request 
of  his  patron.  Lord  Berkeley. 

Dr.  John  Wyclifie,  howeyer,  appears  to  haye  been  the  earliest  who  completely 
translated  (be  whole  Bible  into  English.  This  was  done  about  A.  d.  1380 ;  and 
there  are  found  seyeral  manuscrijpt  copies  of  this  translation  of  the  entire  Bible 
poAsewed  by  the  public  libraries  m  England. 

WilUam  T^iaal,  howeyer,  claims  the  honour  Kit  haying  executed  the  first 
English  translation  of  the  Scriptures  that  was  eyer  printed  and  published.  But 
to  seeompiish  this  noble  work,  ne  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  Continent  for  pro* 
tection  and  security  ^^inst  the  Papists,  in  his  exile  he  obtained  the  assistance 
of  John  Frith  and  WiOiam  Roye,  two  English  exiles;  so  that  his  New  Testament 
was  printed  at  Antwerp  or  Hamburg,  A.  d.  1526 ;  but  mogt  of  the  copies  of  it 
were  boi^hft  up  and  burned  hj  order  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Tunstal. 
With  Ihe  fbn^  thus  supplied  another  edition,  corrected  and  improyed,  was  soon 

S'Teii  to  the  piA^Hc,  besides  seyeral  editions  by  the  booksellers  oi  Holland,  before 
e  tear  15^;  and  seyeral  others  by  the  translator  himself  by  the  year  1634. 
TfaiM  fomd  another  yaluable  assistant  in  Miles  Coyerdale,  also  an  exile,  who 
laVovcd  in  eompletxng  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  whkh  was  published 
hi  lie  fear  1535,  defeated  to  Kine  Henry  Vin.  Lord  Cromwell,  the  king's 
ttflli<|^ateitf  ana  vteegerent  m  ecclesiastical  affairs,  issued  injunctions  to  tne 
detgjTi  in  15d6|  reqnirmg  every  parson^  or  proprietary  of  any  parish  church 


within  this  realm,  to  provide  a  book  of  the  whole  Bible,  both  in  Latin  and  in 
English,  to  be  laid  in  the  choir,  before  the  first  of  August,  that  ererj  man  might 
have  the  liberty  of  reading  the  Word  of  €k>d. 

Tindal,  howeyer,  did  not  live  to  see  that  glorious  day,  for  he  was  apprehended 
and  thrown  into  prison,  in  1534,  throuo;>h  Sie  treachery  of  Henry  rhilips,  an 
Englishman,  who  nad  been  wickedly  hured  for  that  purpose  by  the  councdl  of 
Henry  VUI.,  influenced  by  Bishop  Tunstal.  This  noble  benefactor  of  hia 
country  lay  in  prison  about  eighteen  months,  when  he  was  condemned  as  an 
lieretic,  under  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and,  after  being  strangled, 
his  body  was  burnt  to  ashes,  at  Vilvorde  or  Filford  castle,  between  Antwerp  and 
Brussels,  in  Belgium.  When  near  the  place  of  execution,  tbis  faithful  martyr  for 
Christ  repeatedly  prayed,  **  Lord  I  open  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  England  I "  The 
Papists  pursued  also  the  assistants  of  Tindal  in  the  work  of  Christ,  and  two  of 
them  shared  a  similar  fate, — John  Frith,  who  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  in  London, 
and  WDIiam  Roye  fell  a  victim  to  papal  malice  in  Portugal. 

Tindal's  labours  were  continued  by  his  learned  coadjutor^  Miles  Corerdale, 
assisted  by  John  Rogers,  who  became  the  first  mart;p  for  the  truth  of  Christ 
under  Queen  Mary.  Coyerdale  revised  the  whole  Bible,  comparing  it  with  tiie 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  with  the  Latin  and  German  traoislations,  adding  notes 
and  prefaces  to  the  several  books  from  the  version  by  Luther.  It  was  pnnted  at 
Zurich,  in  1535,  under  the  assmned  name  of  Thomas  Matthews,  and  published  in 
England  by  a  royal  Ucense  granted  by  Lord  Cromwell  and  Bishops  liatimer  and 
Spaxton.  This  translation  of  the  Bible,  further  revised  by  Cbverdale,  with 
prefaces  added  by  Cranmer,  was  printed  in  England,  in  1539,  and  called 
**  Cranmer's  Bible.''  Several  editions  of  tlus  Bible  were  printed  in  the  following 
year,  1540,  to  meet  the  great  demand ;  and  by  royal  proclamation  every  parish 
was  commanded  to  place  a  'copy  of  it  in  the  church,  for  the  free  use  of  the 
parishioners,  under  tne  penalty  of  forty  shillings  a  month  for  disobedience. 

Lord  Cromwell  fell  oefore  his  enemies,  the  Papists,  who  influenced  Heniy 
Vm.  to  put  him  to  death,  in  1540 ;  they  procured  the  partial  suppression  of  the 
Bible  by  order  of  the  king,  and  the  cause  of  the  Scriptures  declined  until  his  death 
;n  1547. 

Edward  VI.  restored  the  Bible,  and  promoted  the  Reformation,  when  scrip- 
tural knowledge  generally  advanced.  Again  the  Papists  prevailed  in  the  reign  of 
Mary,  and  sacrificed  many  of  the  faithfm  servants  of  Christ  in  England.  But 
some  of  the  exiles  at  Geneva,  of  whom  Coverdale  was  chief,  with  John  Knox,  the 
famous  reformer  of  Scotland,  made  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Testai^ent, 
wliich  was  printed  in  1559,  and  a  revised  edition  in  1560,  in  which  year  they  pub- 
lished the  entire  Bible.  This  became  greatly  distinguished  as  ^'The  Geneva 
Bible,"  containing  marginal  readings,  and  various  annotations,  with  the  chapters 
of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  first  time  in  English,  being  divided  into  verses,  as 
the  Greek  Testament  had  been  done  by  Robert  Stephens,  printer  to  the  King  of 
France.  On  account  of  these  helps,  this  Bible  was  greatly  valued  for  domestic 
reading  and  private  study. 

Dr.  Parker,  on  being  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
engaged  several  learned  men  to  prepare  a  new  version  of  the  Bible ;  and  this, 
with  the  chapters  divided  into  verses,  was  published  in  1568,  called  '*'  The  Bishops' 
Bible."  This  version  was  used  in  churches,  but  the  Geneva  Bible  was  still  pre- 
feiTed  for  privat-e  reading,  on  account  of  its  notes,  so  that  more  than  thirty 
editions  of  it  were  called  for  in  as  many  years ;  so  generally  was  it  regarded  as  a 
faithful  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Kiu"^  James  disliked  the  notes  of  the  "  Geneva  Bible,"  because  they  were 
unfriendly  to  the  despotic  policy  on  which  he  acted  after  ascending  the  throne  of 
England.  And  as  many  objections  were  made  against  the  '<  Bishops'  Bible,"  at 
the  "Hampton  Court  Conference,"  in  1603,  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  chief  of  the  Puri- 
tan divines,  having  requested  the  king  to  appoint  some  competent  scholars  to 
make  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  s^ve  his  royal  conunand  for  that 
work  in  the  following  year.  Forty-seven  of  the  most  learned  divines,  selected 
from  both  the  universities,  were  employed  in  this  revision  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
commenced  in  the  year  1607;  completed  in  1610,  and  printed  in  1611,  with  a 
preface  by  the  translators  addressed  to  the  readerSf  and  a  dedication  by  them  to 
King  James. 
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King  James's  Tersion  of  ihe  Bible  is  not  properly  a  new  translation^  but  a 
rerisioii  of  the  existing  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in  English.  This  is  erident 
from  the  work  itself,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  translators :  it  differs  but 
little  from  the  other  yersions,  many  paragraphs  together  being  the  same,  or 
altered  only  in  a  word  in  a  verse ;  and  after  its  publication  the  others  naturally 
fell  mto  disuse.  "  King  James's  translation  of  the  Bible/'  therefore,  revised 
a^ain,  and  corrected,  especially  in  the  spelling  of  various  words,  in  1769,  by  Dr. 
Blaimey,  has  continued  to  the  present  time  as  the  **  authorized  version  "  of  the 
Hcij  Smptnres  in  the  English  language.  It  has  never  been  pronounced  a  per- 
fect work,  not  even  by  its  greatest  admirers,  yet  all  admit  its  excellence.  Its 
translators  ask,  '^Whatever  was  perfect  under  the  sun,  where  apostles,  or  apos- 
tolic men,  that  is,  men  endued  witn  an  extraordinary  measure  of  Uod's  Spirit,  and 
fnnkgod  with  the  privilege  of  infallibility,  had  not  their  hands  ?*  Nevertheless, 
It  is  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  unlearned  Christian.  The  learned  Thomas 
Scott,  the  most  eminent  commentator  on  the  Scriptures  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, testifies  as  follows : — 

*'  It  may  be  asked.  How  can  unlearned  persons  know  how  our  translation  may 
be  depended  on,  as  in  general  faithful  and  correct  ?  Let  the  inquirer  remember, 
that  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents,  Baptists  and  Psdo-Bap- 
tista,  GalYimsts  and  Arminians,  persons  who  maintain  eager  controversies  with 
each  other  in  various  ways,  all  appeal  to  the  same  version,  and  in  no  matter  of 
consequence  object  to  it.  This  demonstrates  that  the  translation,  on  the  whole, 
is  just.  The  same  consideration  proves  the  impossibility  of  the  primitive  Christians 
corrupting  the  sacred  records."  6. 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTE-BOOK— No.  V. 

KS    GRBAT  AHOXALT  01*  TRB  AOS->  THB  LAITD  09  VAJmcrXt)  LIBEBTY  KSEPIITO  . 

ITS  COLOUKSD  SONS  IK  BOIIDAGE. 

"  I  woald  not  have  a  slave  to  tiU  my  gronnd. 
To  carry  me,  to  Cm  me  -while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  ainewB  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earn'd." 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  of  the  past  year,  when 
I  stepped  into  a  second-class  carriage  on  a  northern  railway,  at  a  station  a  few 
miles  from  one  of  our  ancient  cities.  I  found  as  my  fellow-travellers  an  elderly 
gentleman  and  two  ladies.  One  of  the  latter  I  took  to  be  the  wife  and  the 
other  the  daughter  of  the  gentleman,  in  whose  appearance  and  manner  there 
was  something  peculiarly  a^eeable,  yet  accompanied  by  an  un-English  roughness 
of  addre^  while  his  remarks  and  inquiries  gave  evidence  that  he  was  a  stranger 
in  this  land,  and  be^ke  him  a  man  of  intolligence,  travelliag  for  information 
aad  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Various  inquiries  were  soon  put  to  me,  both  by  the  gentleman  and  the  elder 
lady,  respecting  the  neighbourhood  in  which  we  were,  its  productions,  &c.  The 
ancient  dty  now  in  surht,  with  its  beautiful  cathedral,  its  noble  castle,  and  its 
4ioftly-flowing  river,  afforded  much  ground  for  interesting  conversation,  which 
proved  my  new  companion  to  be  no  stranger  to  English  history,  though  a 
atranger  to  many  of  the  scenes  and  objects  to  which  it  refers.  The  sun  was 
shining  brightly ;  the  fields  were  covered  with  com,  gracefully  waving  in  the 
gentle  breeze,  and  almost  ready  for  the  sickle.  In  the  distance  several  coal  and 
iron  mines  were  risible  with  their  sinsfular  looking  machinery,  recalling  to  the 
mind  the  great  naturid  sources  of  Engjbnd's  wealth  and  power. 

Suddenly  we  entered  a  deep  cutting,  the  sides  of  which,  on  either  hand,  were 
clothed  with  a  liring  green,  of  striking  beauty,  presenting  to  the  eye  that  rich 
verdant  carpet,  which  so  pre-eminent^  distinguishes  the  prospects  of  our  fair 
land  from  ail  foreign  scenery.  Mv  companions  looked  thereon  with  erident 
pleaaore  and  surprise,  and  inquired:  if  it  were  really  possible  that  tlm  superb 
verdnre  was  alone  nature*s  handywork,  and  not  the  effect  of  careful  sowing  and 
caltiralkm.   He  was  assured  it  was  even  so.    Next  he  referred  to  the  neaty  fresh* 
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itnd  tr^ll-trimmed  hedgerows  adorning  and  fencing  tbe  sides  of  the  road,  and 
trhich  his  had  seen  in  even  greater  peifection  and  beauty  in  the  southem  parts  of 
England.  This  he  described  as  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  agricultural 
$cenery  of  Old  England,  most  forcibly  contrasting  with  similar  scenes  in  the  New 
World.  I  now  learned  that  my  companion  was  from  America,  and  from 
describing  its  scenery  he  soon  warmed  into  a  yiirid  representation  of  its  glories. 
Its  freedom,  its  liberty,  Its  religious  and  other  institutions,  its  colleges  of 
learning — ^not  confined  to  the  nobility,  as  here — ^its  goremment,  so  paternal,  so 
economic ;  its  universal  suffrage,  &c.  kc.  Neither  was  he  sparing;;,  when  thus 
praising  his  own  land,  in  the  use  of  language  calculate4  to  depreciate  and  place 
jn  unfavourable  contrast  some  of  the  features,  moral  *and  political,  of  our  own 
loved  country. 

At  length,  taking  advantage  of  some  favourable  remark,  I  observed  that,  in 
his  view  of  America,  he  had  not  referred  to  one  prominent  feature,  one  dark, 
Tjiack-forhidding  cloud,  still  hanging  over  its  horizon — ^that  gangrene  in  its  body 
politic,  that  spot  upon  its  moral  purity,  that  foul  blot  On  its  escutcheon — 
Slaveht. 

In  a  moment  t  found  that  I  had  touched  upon  a  tender  chord.  The  colour 
rose  in  his  cheeks ;  his  former  calm  and  interesting  conversation  had  been  ttimed 
into  an  unfortunate  channel.  The  elder  lady  farmed  up  too,  and  both  man  and 
Woman  strove  hard,  first  to  convince  me  that  there  was  nothing  wrong:  ^^ 
slavery  itself,  and  secondly,  that  the  slaves  in  America  were  in  a  vastly  better 
condition  than  our  poor  labouring  men  in  England.  1  need  not  add,  they 
strove  in  vain. 

I  had  not  then  read  that  inimitable  book,  '<  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  or  I  might 
have  been  better  supplied  with  answers  to  the  sophistical  arguments  of  my  friend, 
and  more  able  to  comprehend  the   storm  I  had  unexpectedly  raised.     My 
companion  was  evidentlv  from  the  slave  states,  and  probably  himself  an  owner  of 
slaves;  at  all  events,  ne  proved  a  warm  defender  of  thfe  feariul  system.     I 
referred  to  slavery  itself,  as  being  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman. 
i  pointed  out  some  of  the  apparently  mcvitable  consequences  of  slavery  upon  its 
victims  and  upon  society  where  it  is  perpetuated.     I  referred  to  the  sundering*  of 
those  ties  which  subsist  between  hnsband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  and  the 
light  in  which  that  portion  of  her  people  is  looked  upon  who  happen  to  be  a 
shade  or  two  darker  than  the  European  race.    I  referred  to  the  excellent  I>r. 
Pennington,  a  clergyman  of  colour,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  some  vears.  since 
in  this  country,  and  who  then  related,  to  meetings  in  Freemason's  Hall  and  in 
Ex'eter  Hall,  some  startling  incidents  illustrative  of  the  extreme  difiSculty  which 
A  gentleman  of  education  and  high  attainments,  if  a  man  of  colour,  experiences 
in  taking  a  ioumey  in  the  land  of  boasted  freadom.    I  instanced  otner  men, 
i^hom  I  had  neard  of  or  met  with,  in  proof  that  the  negro  race  possess  a  mind 
capable  of  culti^'ation  and  refinement.     I  pointed  out  that,  though  black,  they  arc 
men  still — ^men  of  like  passions,  of  like  affections  with  ourselves ;  and  I  thanked 
God  1  belonged  to  a  land  where  slavery  is  unknown. 

Again  he  referred  to  the  condition  of  many  of  our  factory  operatives,  our 
miners,  and  our  colliers ;  declaring  that  their  circumstances  were  fax  worse  than 
those  of  the  enslaved  negroes.  He  described  them  as  worse  fed,  worse  clothed, 
worse  lodfi;ed,  worse  educated,  and  morally  and  religiously  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  uave. 

"  Presuming  all  this  to  be  so,"  I  replied,  **  your  argument  proves  these  men 
and  women  to  be  capable  of  such  fieelines  and  actions  as  give  them  a  claim  to  be 
tireated  as  human  beings — as  responsible  creatures,  not  as  beasts  of  burden-<» 
living  machines — animated  and  intelligent  property ;  but  beinss  citable  of  lovine 
and  of  serving  God,  of  understanding  and  observing  the  mortu  law.  And  irho,^ 
I  asked,  ''can  bear  to  think  of  a  Christian  man,  although  abkck,  being  a  portion 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  an  infidelj — a  godless,  lustfbl,  unfeeling  wretd), — 
who  has  g^ven  ^old  for  the  right  and  power  to  direct,  control,  and  coerce  a 
fellow-man,  as  if  he  were  an  ox  or  a  dray-horse  ?  And  granting,''  I  continttedy 
**  that  our  opemftives  are  many  of  them  in  a  degraded  state^  and  badly  p«id  ftr 
theit  labour,  yet  remember  the  vast  diDTerence  between  them  and  AnMticaiL 
ftlai^B.  If  dissatiBfled  with  thei^  master  they  can  leave  his  servieei  ami  uA 
eupldymettt  from  othm.    If  ill  tisec^  thqr  ha^  ttdrea;  the  etUesm  tf  Ik* 
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poorest  mAn  of  any  ooloar,  either  as  principal  or  witness,  wonld  be  receired  in 
any  court  in  Enghtid ;  and  if  tired  of  nis  place  of  abode,  or  findings  it  ininiical  to 
his  health,  he  can  go  where  else  he  pleases,  and  seek  a  more  congenial  home  in 
other  towns.  Neither,  while  his  course  i«  one  of  yirtne  and  honesty,  can  anj  one 
break  in  upon  his  domestic  ties  and  sunder  him  from  wife  or  chDdren.  In  shorty 
the  great  oistinction  is  summed  tip  in  one  word, — ^LtBERtr !  And  should  he  be 
eren  inclined  to  leare  the  Lud  of  his  birth,  the  Englishman  has  freedom  so  to 
do,  and  none  dares  hinder.  Here  lies  the  contrast  between  the  most  degraded 
ions  of  Engb'sh  soil  lUid  AmericA's  enslaved  children/' — 

"  0 1  Liberty,  thou  power  sapremely  bright, 
Profase  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight, 
iPerpetnal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  ^ign, 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  tny  wsnton  train ; 
Based  of  her  load,  satiation  grows  mors  light, 
And  porerty  looks  eheerfol  in  thy  sight; 
Thon  mak'st  the  gloomy  faoe  of  nature  gay, 
6ir*st  beanty  to  the  snn,  and  pleasure  to  the  day.'^ 

the  train  rolled  on.  The  young  lady  sat  in  one  comer  of  the  carriags  biting 
her  lips,  listening  intently  to  the  conversation,  but  saying  n6t  a  word*  The  elder 
l^j  proved  herself  on  the  contrary  an  earnest  and  sldiful  dtfender  of  her 
raunby's  diwaeei  while  at  length  my  male  opponent  leaned  back  in  his  seat, 
hfUdhis heels  upon  the  opposite  bench,  <' a  la  America/*  and  closed hiB eyes. 

The  whistle  of  the  engine  gives  notice  that  the  station  is  reached  to  which  I 
am  joumeyinjg ;  the  break  is  on ;  and  the  train  having  stopped,  I  bid  adieu  to  my 
American  friends,  and  pursue  mv  wav,  more  proud  than  ever  of  my  country, 
and  hunmiDg  the  lines  of  England's  Christian  poet : — 

"  fitaves  cannot  breathe  in  Bngland :  if  their  lungv 
neceive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall  I 
^         That's  noble  I  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
<  And  Jealous  of  the  blessing.    Spread  it,  then. 

And  let  it  circulate  in  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire,  that,  where  Britain's  powdT 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  merey  tooi" 

-     J.  H.  O. 
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TALENTS  ABUSED  RESTORED  TO  THEIR  RIGHT  USE. 

lUitSTRATED    BY  THE  LIFE  AND  KXPERIENCE  OP  BBOTHER  JOHN  P---- ---.-- 

A  LOCAL  rnEACHER;  WRITTEN  BY  imtSfiLF. 

I   WAS   bom   in    the    beautiful,    romantic,    and   picturesque   village   of 

C ,  about  five  miles  west  of  D ---,  in  the  county  of -. 

My  father  was  brought  up  to  follow  the  plouc^h,  my  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
an  inn-keeper  at  C.  Myself  and  two  orothcrs  and  one  sisteri  of  whom  I 
was  the  eldest,  were  the  fruit  of  this  wiion.  Of  the  incidents  ot  early 
life  I  know  but  little,  vet  a  few  of  them  made  an  impression  upon  my  mina. 
My  mother  being  very  delicate,  I  was  mostk  under  the  care  of  my  grandmother 
at  the  inn.  When  I  was  very  youup:,  the  K>x-hounds,  one  morning,  came  up  to 
the  door.  It  was  the  first  time  of  mv  seeing  them,  and  I  remember  how  my 
little  heart  bounded  at  the  sight.  Whether  I  inherited  the  passion  or  not,  I 
know  not, — ^but  I  have  been  told  that  my  grandfather  was  excessively  fond  of 
huntings  and  that  for  years  he  was  huntsman  to  a  pack  of  harriers. 

Providence  graciously  watched  over  my  childhood.  Thrice  was  my  life 
endaogeredy  but  stUl  protected  and  spared.  I  am  told  by  my  aunt  that  she  had 
taken  me  to  bed  one  afternoon,  and  that  when  I  had  been  left  there  some  time, 
ihe  went  to  take  me  up,  and  found  me  so  entangled  in  the  bed-clothes  that  I  was 
Q«iiif  Kdbeated.     At  another  time  X  waa  dimbbg  over  some  roilingt  and 
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slipped^  when  I  was  caught  by  the  skirt  of  my  frock,  and  suspended  until  nearly 
dead.    The  other  occasion  of  danger  occurred  when  I  was  with  my  parents  at 

M .    I  was  nlaying,  with  some  other  boys,  by  the  goitside,  at  a  time 

when  it  was  ^eatly  swollen.  Being  very  thirsty,  I  prostrated  myself  for  the 
purpose  of  dnnking,  when,  the  ground  being  slippeiY,  I  slid  down  into  the 
stream,  and  was  carried  away,  partly  borne  up  by  my  Scotch  plaid  dress.  My 
companions  screamed  out,  and  were  heard  by  a  gardener,  who  ran  to  the  bans 
side,  and  dragged  me  out  of  the  water  with  his  n^e.  I  was  insensible,  and 
nearly  dead,  but,  with  great  difficulty,  animation  was  restored. 

imer  this,  we  remoyed  to   S ,  but  my  mother,  I  haye  been 

informed,  was  so  ill  that  she  could  not  remain  there.  We  then  returned  to 
C,  but  my  mother  continued  iU,  and  got  worse.  My  father  was  then,  and 
had  lon^  been,  a  dealer  in  pigs,  &c.,  and  had  ^ to  go  from  market  to  market. 
The  declming  health  of  my  mother  so  wrought  upon  his  spirits,  together  with  his 
anxiety  about  his  four  small  children,  that  he  became  disabled  firom  following'  that 
business,  and  commenced  labouring  among  the  farmers.  My  memory  strongly 
retains  one  incident  relating  to  my  mother,  t  was  rocking  my  younger  brother, 
who  was  then  an  infant,  in  the  cradle.  I  sat  at  the  foot  of  it,  and,  by  some 
means,  caused  him  to  cry ;  when  my  mother  came  to  the  cradle  side,  and  slightly 
hit  me  on  the  head,  exclaiming  <<  Blame  thee  I " — I  shall  neyer  forget  her  attitude 
at  this  moment.  She  stoooerect,  and  being  tall  and  much  worn  by  affliction,  to 
me  she  had  a  commanding  appearance.  Casting  her  eyes  upwards,  she  cried, 
**  God  forgiye  me  1 "  The  iduices  of  my  young  soul  were  opened.  The  scene 
has  followed  me  like  a  phantom  through  all  the  paths  of  yice,  and  from  the 
midst  of  my  carousals  I  haye  retired  to  weep.  Soon  i^r  this,  my  mother 
died. 

I  remember  my  poor  bereayed  father  taking  me  in  his  arms,  and  standing* 
for  some  time  by  the  bed-side,  in  silence  and  grief.  At  last  he  impressed  a 
kiss  upon  the  Ups  of  my  deceased  mother.  I  was  an  attentiye  and  weeping 
obsenrer,  and  at  that  moment  felt  inexpressible  anguish. 

My  father,  left  thus  alone,  had  little  assistance  from  any  one,  haying  to  pay 
for  the  assistance  he  had,  and  his  means  being  small.  He  had  to  attend  to  his 
own  daily  work,  and  for  years  had  to  perform  domestic  duties  that  would  haye 
fallen  upon  a  mother.  But,  blessed  be  God,  we  got  through ! — ^I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  it  was  a  hard  struggle.  We  haye  been  glad  to  procure  for  breakfast 
or  supper,  a  gill  or  a  pint  of  old  milk,  a  table-spoonful  of  flour,  and  a  yery  small 
supply  of  bread,  exhausting  the  last  crumb  of  that  without  knowing  how  or 
whence  the  next  supply  was  to  be  obtained.  A  red  herring,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  potatoes  or  turnips,  has  furnished  us  all  with  a  mnner,  and  not 
always  so  good  a  supply  as  that.  We  have  frequently  been  in  these  circumstances 
when  my  father  was  out  of  work. 

In  all  my  father's  straits,  howeyer,  he  endeayoured  to  giye  us  as  much  schooling 
as  possible.  I  spent  a  deal  of  time  at  school,  but  to  little  profit.  It  unfortunately 
happened  that  the  schoolmaster  was  a  careless,  indolent,  easy  man,  readily  duped 
and  soon  satisfied  with  whateyer  account  we  might  giye  of  the  reason  of  our 
absence,  or  whatever  pretext  we  might  assign  for  leaving  before  the  proper  time. 
I  once  spent  a  fortnight  with  a  schoolfellow  in  bird-nestings  making  away  with 
our  school-wage,  and  pretending  at  home  to  go  regularly  to  school.  At  that 
time  I  loved  liberty  better  than  school,  and  nunting  better  than  my  book ; 
so  I  took  my  pleasure  as  much  as  I  could,  and  resorted  to  falsehood  to  hide  my 
conduct. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  or  thereabouts,  I  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  S.  A.,  my 
godfather,  by  whom  I  was  treated  kindly.  I  was  with  hun  about  nine  months, 
and  then  a  profligate  apprentice,  whom  he  reproved  for  staying  out  at  nights, 
and  other  bad  conduct,  became  exceedingly  soured  in  mind  against  his  master, 
and  he  would  not  let  me  rest,  but  was  continually  representing  him  to  me  as 
the  worst  man  livinff,  and  soon  succeeded  in  fixing  that  idea  in  my  mind ;  and 
as  I  had  a  greater  desure  to  be  a  gentleman's  servant  than  anything  else,  I  ran 
away.  After  roaming  about  for  some  time,  I  got  a  situation  at  a  brick-yard, 
where  my  brother  and  father  worked,  I  stayed  some  time  there,  carrying 
bricks,  &c.  I  then  left,  and  was  employed  as  ferry-boy  at  C.  My  desire 
BtiU  was  to  be  ft  gentleman's  seryant.    I  was  recommended  by  a  reUtiye  t    Mr. 
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M ,  Burgeon,  D--- .   My  father  and  I  went  oyer,  when  I  was  engaged, 

and  I  at  once  entered  this  new,  and,  to  me,  desired  sphere.  I  soon  had  my  red  and 
white  striped  waistcoat,  hlack  velret  hreeches,  white  stockings,  &c.  After 
serringone  year  with  satisfaction,  I  was  engaged  for  a  second  year,  and,  as  hefore, 
so  fjur  satisfied  my  master  and  mistress,  that  they  wanted  to  engage  me  for  a 
third  year,,  promising  to  give  me  a  good  character  and  procure  me  a  hetter 
situation.  But  a  change  had  taken  place  in  my  estimate  of  gentleman's  service. 
I  had  a  good  place;  but  I  saw  that  such  places  and  character  were  soon 
lost 

Some  years  before  this  a  gentleman  at  0.  had  a  butler  who  was  a  stout, 
good-looking  man,  with  an  arrogant  and  consequential  air,  and  a  disdainful  way 
of  keeping  poor  people  at  a  great  distance.  1  had  lost  sight  of  him  for  a  long 
time,  until  one  day  when  I  was  in  the  service  of  Mr.  M.,  I  saw  a  poor,  poverty- 
stxicken,  famished  man,  badly  clad,  nearly  shoeless,  in  the  street.  I  looked  at 
the  poor  man,  and  found  that  he  was  the  wreck  of  the  formerly  pampered  butler. 
I  concluded  that  he  had  lost  his  character,  and  was  therefore  in  this  state  of 
distress.  I  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  my  own  place  and  master.  They  were 
good ;  but  1  thought  the  poor  butler's  case  might  sometime  be  mine.  I  at  once 
reaolred  to  enter  mto  something  of  a  more  independent  character,  and  therefore 
would  not  engage  for  another  year. 

On  quitting  my  place  I  went  home,  where  I  remained  for  about  four  months, 
chiefly  occupied  in  hunting,  when  one  day  I  met  my  old  master,  who  induced 
me  to  go  over  to  D.  to  re-engage  m^elf,  which  I  did,  but  could  not  settle  down 
and  become  reconciled  to  my  position.  At  the  expiration  of  the  third  year, 
therefore,  I  left  my  situation. 

Soon  after  this  I  went  again  to  work  at  the  brick-yard.  After  working  there 
for  a  few  months,  my  brother,  myself,  and  a  companion  were  taking  a  walk  one 
Snnday  afternoon,'  as  was  our  custom,  when  my  brother  asked  our  companion 
how  he  liked  his  new  master,  and  how  he  got  on,  as  he  had  just  exchanged 
masters.  He  replied,  ''  I  get  on  middling ;  we  want  an  apprentice ;  dost  thou 
know  of  one  ?  "  **  No,"  said  my  brother,  "  I  think  not."  I  at  once  said,  in  a 
jocular  way,  "  I  will  come."  On  the  following  Sunday,  as  we  were  walking  out, 
tilking  as  usual  about  worldly  things,  my  companion,  in  all  seriousness,  said, 
^  Jack,  I  told  our  master  about  thee,  and  how  old  thou  art,  and  he  says  he  has 
no  objection  to  take  thee,  if  you  can  agree ; "  informing  me  at  the  same  time  that 
1  was  to  go  to  him  and  see  if  we  could  agree.  I  laughed  at  him,  and  called  him 
a  fool,  saying  I  was  only  in  nonsense.  Lideed  I  was  amused  with  the  oddness 
of  the  thing,  for  I  was  then  within  four  months  of  completing  my  twenty^second 
year.  A  uiou^ht,  however,  suddenly  shot  into  my  mind,  "  Well,  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  brick-yard,  and  if  I  can  learn  a  trade,  whatever  it  may  cost 
me,Iwm."  So,  after  consulting  my  father  and  brother  upon  the  subject,  they 
jiromised  to  assist  me,  and  I  lost  no  time,  but  went  to  the  master  and  agreed 
with  him  to  serve  him  five  years,  to  give  him  five  pounds,  and  to  find  my  own 
meat  and  lodgings,  &c.  during  the  first  yedr. 

I  at  once  entered  upon  my  new  line  of  duty  in  the  cabinet  maker's  depart- 
ment in  1835.  According  to  rule  I  had  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  youngest 
Apprentice,  under  three  youths,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  several  years  younger 
than  myself.  I  had  more  than  this  to  contend  with.  Some  jeered  me,  otliers 
laughed  at  me,  and  many  ridiculed  the  whole  affair.  These  things  were  near 
upon  driving  me  from  my  purpose,  but  I  determined  to  persevere.  I  submitted 
to  aD  and  everything,  opening  my  eyes,  and  looking  well  about  me. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  according  to  agreement,  I  went  into  the  house. 
Aiter  the  lapse  of  three  months  my  master  proved  to  be  in  circumstances  of 
embarrassment,  to  such  an  extent  that  his  goods  were  sold.  He  went  to  Hull, 
iuid  engaged  with  a  furniture  broker.  I  followed  him,  and  found  that  he  had 
ennpag^  to  make  chairs  only.  I  could  not  reconcile  m;|r  mind  to  this,  as  it  was 
only  one  branch  of  the  trade ;  and  as  my  engagement  with  him  was  but  a  verbal 
one,  all  things  considered,  I  deemed  myself  iustified  under  the  circumstances  in 
lookbg  out  for  myself,  so  I  resolved  to  leave  him.  I  was  desirous  of  acquiring  a 
geoend  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  not  of  learning  a  part  only. 

I  packed  up  my  all,  which  I  could  easily  carry  ^'  and  having  enough  to  pay 
the  packet  fare,  and  a  few  coppers  to  spare,  I  left  my  master,  without  acquaintmg 
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Idiii  vi(h  my  intentkm.  Ofiten  hare  I  seen  the  unkindness  of  sueh  » jEirocedave, 
but  04  the  time  of  mj  bo  aetiag  I  thou^^ht  it  w«b  right.  I  determmed  to  try 
OTeiT  shop  in  D.,  And  to  Babmit  to  anything  bo  that  I  nwht  attain  my  ol^t. 

Having  arrived  at  D.  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  procured  a  little  bread  and  a 
gill  of  ale  with  the  last  money  I  had  in  the  world,  and  then  set  out  with  great 
timidity  and  lowiiess  of  spirits  in  quest  of  a  situation.    I  knocked  at  the  sUop- 

door  dTMr.  L ^,Boon  si^w  the  master,  to  whom  I  simply  related  the  pajrtieulars 

of  my  oa«e,  and  met  with  kind  sympathy  from  him.  He  engaged  to  take  me  for 
three  years  on  the  following  conditions,  namely :  the  first  year  I  was  to  have 
eight  shillings  per  week,  the  second  ten  shillings,  the  third  twelve.  Out  of  this 
I  had  to  dothe  and  koep  myself,  paying  one  shilling  a&d  sixpence  a  week  for 
k>dgings.  But  I  used  to  go  home  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  return  on  the 
l^onday  morping,  which  was  a  great  help  to  me  in  the  matter  of  board ;  aiiyd 
having  no  washing  and  mending  to  pay  for,  my  finances  were  much  relieved. 
My  lore  of  hunting  caused  me  frequently  to  go  off  for  a  few  days,  and  this 
engagement  being  verbal,  I  took  more  liberty  than  I  otherwise  should  have  done, 
not  supposing  at  the  time  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  so  doing. 

I  had  not;  been  long  in  this  situation  before  a  number  of  young  men  at  C. 
got  up  a  concert  band.  Being  passionately  fond  of  music,  I  got  amosgiM^  them 
whenever  I  could.  On  one  occasion  I  was  playing  the  triangle  with  themi  when 
two  of  the  compaqy  laughed  at  me,  and  I  heard  one  of  them  saying,  sarcastjfially, 
'*  How  soft  he  looks ! "  It  was  enough.  I  determined  never  to  rest  until  I 
should  procure  a  clarionet.  By  gveat  perseveranoe  I  obtained  one.  I  tapgUed 
myself  diligentlv  to  the  new  task,  ana,  after  much  practice,  joined  the  band, 
and  after  a  while  became  the  leader  of  the  band. 

We  generally  met  for  practice  on  the  Wednesday  night,  and  I  seldom 
missed  going  over  from  D.  after  I  had  done  my  work  on  the  Wednesday 
evening,  returning  the  next  morning.  By  great  practice  I  became  a  moderate 
performer  on  the  clarionet. 

I  was  ^eaUy  encouraged  at  my  work.  I  had  the  privilege  of  having  my 
bench  stationed  between  two  good,  experienced  workmeq,  who  were  kind  to 
me,  and  always  showed  me  any&ing  I  wanted,  endeavouring  to  push  me  on. 

Havin?  m  companions,  I  g^iendly  took  a  walk  after  I  had  left  work  at 
night.  One  night  I  was  strolling  on  D.  race-course,  admiring  tlie  giound. 
The  thought  occurred,  —  ^  I  have  been  to  the  races  here  many  a  time, 
but  never  once  went  round  the  course.''  So  I  took  a  [walk  round,  and 
was  so  delighted  with  it  that  I  was  induced  to  run  round.  X  was  more 
pleased  with  the  run  than  the  walk.  The  distance  round  is  some  two 
imndred  yards  short  of  two  miles.  I  now  made  it  a  practice  to  go  to  the 
course  several  times  a  week  alone,  for  tlie  pleasure  of  running  upon  it.  ScHoe- 
times  I  ran  two  miles,  four^ux,  and  up  to  twelve  miles— just  as  I  felt  io  order. 
I  did  this  simply  for  recreation  and  pleasure,  little  thinking  that  it  was 
preliminary  to  public  and  priee  running,  which  was  as  remote  from  my  mind  a6 
anything  could  do.  * 

A  person  who  turned  his  horse  on  the  common  to  graze,  frequently  saw  me 
running,  and  thought  I  was  training  for  a  race.  About  this  time  I  often  got 
some  M  my  shopHOiates  to  go  with  me  to  see  how  soon  I  could  run  bo  many 
miles.  One  night,  after  having  thus  exercised,  one  of  my  sfaopmates  and  my* 
Keif  went  to  the  *^  New  Angel "  tap-room ;  and  whilst  we  sat  there  drinkhig,  the 
conversatioo  turned  upon  ruaning.  A  young  man  in  the  comnany  said  he  would 
run  any  man  in  D.  Immediately  I  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  run  him, 
and,  with  a  Itttie  encouragement  from  my  shop-mate,  a  match  was  made,  &r  a 
smsiU  sum,  to  ran  six  miles  on  the  race-course,  on  a  given  day. 

This  was  not  my  first  pedestrian  feat.  When  I  was  but  a  youth,  it  was 
once  agreed,  in  a  shoemaker's  shop,  that  I  and  another  lad  should  try  which 
oould  run  in  the  shortest  time  the  distance  of  about  tiiree  miles  for  some  two  or 
three  penny  tarts,  when  I  was  the  winner.  My  next  feat  was  an  engagement 
to  pick  ap  a  hunted  stones  a  yard  apart,  and  deposit  each  stone  separately  m  a 
basket  atone  end.  The  distance  that  has  to  be  passed  over  in  this  task  is  upwards 
of  six  miles.  This  was  to  be  performed  in  a  given  time>  for  an  old  fidiUe,  ineom- 
^etoy  and  out  of  r^air. 

On  tJia  aniral  of  the  day  for  the  six-myes  raoei  a  great  many  people  attended 
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to  witness  it  I  beat  my  antagouisfe  off  at  four  miles,  and  ran  the  other  two  at 
mj  leisure.  I  had  no  thought  or  iutentiou  of  this  being  succeeded  by  other 
ea^agements  of  the  kind,  but  still  continued,  by  way  of  recreation,  to  run  at 
Qi;;tit3  after  my  day's  work  was  done.  Being  at  a  public-house  one  evening 
9ooa  after  I  had  run  this  race,  I  was  challenged  by  another  aspirant  after 
pedestrian  fame,  to  run  two  miles  over  the  D.  race-course  for  a  small  sum. 
I  had  DO  particular  desire  to  run  any  more  for  a  wager,  but  being  encouraged 
bj  my  shop-mates,  and  using  the  phrase  of  not  liking  '^  to  die  like  a  coward," 
I  was  induced  to  comply.  The  match  was  made,  and  the  day  fixed,  l^his  match 
was  attended  in  true  sporting  style.  A  great  number  of  people  attended  to 
witness  the  contest.  My  opponent  started  at  a  swift  pace;  I  followed  him 
closely,  and  came  in  the  winner  with  ease. 

I  had  DO  thought  of  encountering  another  contest  of  the  kind ;  but  shortly 
after  this,  one  of  the  C.  innkeepers  made  a  match  at  S.  for  me,  to  run  four 
miles  upon  the  D.  race-course,  with  a  noted  runner,  nicknamed  Cruel,  for 
tweaty  pounds  a  side,  the  match  to  come  off  on  the  day  after  Ghristmas- 
(by.  I  at  once  entered  into  the  engagement,  and  left  my  work  for  a  month's 
training.  This  match  became  quite  a  sporting  affair,  and  was  published  in  the 
newspapers.  I  undertook  some  severe  training  exercises  for  this  race.  The 
day  at  last  arrived,  the  hour  of  starting  came, — a  great  mass  of  people  had 
asaembled, — ^I  was  In  good  condition  for  the  contest,  out  felt  rather  daunted  at 
running  for  the  first  time  with  a  tried  and  experienced  runner,  but  I  determined 
to  do  my  best.  We  started, — ^he  led  off  at  a  fast  pace,  and  I  closely  followed 
him.  Every  nerve  was  tried.  We  ran  closely  together  for  about  three  miles, 
when  I  pcLssed  my  man  and  came  in  the  winner,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  my 

iriends  and  the  jeers  of  the  S ers.      The  distance  was  run  in  twenty-two 

minutes  and  ten  seconds,  with  a  heavy  atmosphere  and  course. 

I  certainly  was  excited  by  winning  this  race.  The  general  direction  of  thjs 
slippery  path  is  from  the  scene  of  action  to  the  tavei'u.  I  was  awfully  drunk  on 
tbdt  night.  I  now  became  so  unsettled  that  I  could  not  fairly  attend  my  work 
af>  I  otherwise  should  have  done.  BdVs  Lifa  in  London  frequently  issued 
challenges  to  me.  One  from  a  man  of  Haywood,  in  Lancashire,  was  selected  by 
my  friends  and  myself.  It  was  agreed  tliat  we  should  meet  at  S.  at  a  given 
hour  of  a  certain  day,  to  make  the  match.  A  companion  and  I  attended  accord- 
io^'ly,  but  neither  tlie  man  nor  his  friends  were  there.  We  waited  a  long  time, 
^hen  at  length  a  party  connected  ivith  the  man  proffered  to  match  Richard 
Drinkwater,  alias  l>icky  Misfortune,  to  run  me  six  miles  over  D.  race-course ; 
lie  staking  seventy  pounds  to  my  fifty.  I  saw  it  was  a  preconcerted  affair,  and 
I  felt  rather  nettled  about  it.  I  proposed  to  lay  the  conditions  before  my  friends. 
1  did  so ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  man  was  the  champion  of  England,  it  was 
a?reed  that  the  challenge  should  be  accepted.  The  match  was  therefore  made 
t^j  come  off  on  the  first  day  of  May.  I  was  now  set  aside  for  five  weeks'  training. 
I  took  severe  exercises  for  three  weeks,  and  took  what  is  called  a  trial  over  the 
oToand.  Two  of  my  backers,  my  brother,  myself,  and  a  companion,  reached  the 
race-course  about  good  daylight  one  morning.  It  was  agreed,  by  way  of  test, 
after  I  had  run  five  miles,  that  my  brother  should  be  placed  to  run  me  the  first 
half  mile;  and  my  companion,  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  and  last  mile.  I  was  in 
p:ood  condition  and  high  order.  When  I  entered  the  last  mile  my  brother 
joined.  I  felt  I  should  make  it  warm  work  for  him  if  he  should  beat  me. 
Shortly  I  came  up  to  my  companion  in  reserve.  I  was  still  fresh  and  in  erood 
tiim,  and  was  determined  to  contest  the  point  with  them.  We  struggled  hard 
lor  it,  and  I  gained  it. 

(To  he  continued.) 


The  Sabbath.  --I  haye  found  by  a  strict  and  diligent  observation,  that  a  due 
oWervance  of  the  duties  of  this  day,  hath  ever  joined  to  it  a  blessing  upon  the  rest 
of  my  time^  and  the  week  that  hath  been  so  begun,  hath  been  blessed  and 
prosperous  to  me ;  and  on  the  other  side,  when  I  nave  been  negligent  of  the 
duties  of  this  day,  the  rest  of  the  week  hath  been  unsuccessful  and  unhappy  to 
my  own  secular  employment ;  and  this  I  do  not  write  lightly  or  inconsideratdy, 
but  t^n  « long  and  sound  observation  and  experience.--V«<;?^e  HdU* 
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gweetneM  till  they  have  felt  the  Banshine 
of  our  kindness:  and  again,  thay  are 
like  the  pleasures  of  our  childhood,  the 
eariiest  and  most  beantiftil.  Now,  how- 
ever,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  all  their 
glory ;  bine  and  white,  modestly  peering 
through  their  thickly-clusteriog  leaves. 
The  lark  is  carolling  in  the  blue  fields  of 
air;  the  blackbird  and  thrush  are  again 
shouting  and  replying  to  each  other  from 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees.  As  you 
pass  cottages  they  have  caught  the  happy 
Infactioa  ;  there  are  windows  thrown 
open,  and  doors  standing  ajar.  Tl)e  in- 
habitants are  in  their  gardens,  some 
clearing  away  rubbish,  some  turning  up 
the  light  and  fresh-smelling  soil  among 
the  tufts  of  snow-drops  and  rows  of 
glowing  yellow  crocuses  which  every 
where  abound ;  and  the  children,  ten  to 
one,  are  busy  peeping  into  the  first  bird's 
nest  of  the  season* — ^the  hedge-sparrow's, 
with  its  (bur  blue  eggs,  snugly,  but 
unwisely  built  in  the  pile  of  old  pea-rods. 
'^  In  the  fields  the  labouren  are  plash- 
ing  and  trimming  the  hedges;  and  in  all 
directions  are  teams  at  plough.  You 
smell  the  wholesome,  ai^d  we  may  truly 
say  aromatic,  soil,  as  it  is  turned  up  to 
the  sua,  brown  and  rich,  tha  whole 
country  over.  It  is  delightful  as  yon 
pass  along  deep,  hollow  lanes,  or  are 
hidden  in  copses,  to  hear  the  tinkling 
gears  of  the  horses  and  the  clear  voices 
of  the  lads  calling  to  them.  It  i»  not 
less  pleasant  to  catch  the  busy  caw  of 
the  rookery,  aad  the  first  meik  cry  of 
the  young  lambs.  The  hares  ar^  hopping 
about  the  fields,  the  excitement  of  the 
season  overcoming  their  habitual  timi- 
dity. The  bees  are  revelling  in  the 
yellow  catkins  of  the  sallow.  The  woods, 
though  yet  nnadomed  with  their  leafy 
garniture,  an  beantifal  to  look  on  : 
they  seem  finked  nrith  life.  Their 
boughs  are  of  a  clear  and  glossy  lead^ 
colour,  and  the  tree-tops  are  rich  with 
the  vigorous  hues  of  brown,  red,  and 
purple;  and  if  you  plunge  into  their 
solitudes,  there  are  symptoms  of  revi* 
vification  under  your  feet,  the  springing 
mercury,  and  green  blades  of  the  blue- 
bells ;  and  perhaps,  above  you,  the  early 
nest  of  the  missel-thrush,  perched  between 
the  boughs  of  a  young  oak,  to  tinge 
your  thoughts  with  the  anticipation  of 
summer." 

**0  how  delisfatfkil  to  the  loul  of  dim. 
How  Uko  a  nnoTBliag  •pirit,  conies, 
Fanninf  hit  cbee^«  Uw  breath  of  infiuit  ipringl 
Horning  awakens  In  the  orient  skjr 
IVtth  porple  llRbt»  beneath  a  canopy 
or  lovely  clouds,  thefr  edges  tipp'd  with  gold: 
And  froQi  his  palaee,  llhe  a  deify. 
Barfing  his  lustrous  eye  from  pole  to  pole, 
The  glorious  son  comes  fbrtti,  the  rernal  sky 
To  walk  rejoicing." 


Si^xti  ^^otwxg. 


THE  MYRTLE  TREE. 
BY  s.  HsneiLiir. 

"  Aq4  jre  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day,  the 
boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm  trees, 
and  llie  boughs  of  thick  trees  (Jew's  myrtle))  and  ' 
willows  of  the  broolc,  aad  ye  shall  rejoioe  before 
the  Lord  your  Ood  teren  days."— LaTtrxcca 
xxlii.  40. 

"  Isaw  by  night,  and  behold  a  man  riding  upon 
a  red  horse*  and  be  stood  amoog  the  mprtU  trmt, 
that  were  in  the  bottom ;  and  hiehiiKl  him  there 
were  red  horses,  speckled,  and  white.'*—  Zbcr.  1. 8. 

"I  via  plant  In  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the 
shittah  trees,  and  tiie  mjfrtU  trge,  aad  the  oil 
tre«>."^IaAiAH  zli.  10. 

"Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  eooso  up  the  flr 
tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the 
myriU  tru,  and  It  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a 
name,  for  an  everlasting  siga,  that  shall  b«  cut 
off."— IS41AH  Iv.  81. 

Tbb  myrtle  was  always  a  favourite  with 
the  ancients,  and  by  the  Jews  was  held 
in  the  highest  estimation.  It  is  supposed 
Co  be  originally  a  native  of  Persia,  but 
must  have  been  introduced  at  a  very 
eariy  period  into  Judea,  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  South  of  Europe;  but  when  and  by 
whom  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  first 
mvrtle  seen  in  Europe,  was,  according  to 
Pliny,  planted  near  the  tomb  of  one  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses,  at  Circeii ; — 
this  would  fix  its  introduction  to  Europe 
at  about  1,100  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  For  many  ages  myrtles  have  been 
found  in  a  wild  state,  both  In  Asia  Minor, 
and  Southern  Europe,  growing  in  rocky 
places,  on  dry  hill  sides,  and  occasionally 
In  cultivated  valleys,  in  the  same  manner 
as  oursfurze  or  gorse.  In  France  it 
grows  plentifully  about  Marseilles,  and 
is  found  more  or  iess  all  along  the  coast, 
as  far  as  Grenoa,  appearing  to  suffer  little 
from  the  effects  of  the  sea  breezes.  In 
Italy,  also,  it  is  very  common;  and  to 
this  latter  country  we  are  indebted  for 
its  introduction  to  England,  which  took 
place  about  the  year  1,660,  nearly  200 
years  ago. 

The  Grecians  dedicated  the  plant  to 
^eir  goddess  Venus,  (probably  the  same 
as  die  Ashtaroth  of  the  Phenicians,)  and 
the  temples  of  this  heathen  deity  were 
usually  suiTounded  by  myrtle  groves, 
which  arc  said  to  have  become  extensive, 
and  to  have  perfumed  the  air  to  a  great 
distance.  The  name  is  fabuloushr  re- 
ported to  have  been  derived  from  Jntrf o«, 
or  Myrtine^  an  Athenian  maiden  known 
to  the  Grecians  by  the  name  of  MyftiUa, 
and  is  stated  to  have  been  a  great  favou- 
rite of  Minerva,  who,  afterwards  becom- 
ing offended  with  her,  unceremoniously 
changed  her  into  a  shrub,  which  was  in 
consequence  called  MyrtUloy  or  myytle, 
in  remembrance  of  her.  The  true  or^in, 
however,  of  the  name  is  from  Mprnky  a 
perfumed  oil,  or  sweet  ointmaiiii   on 


aexwacM  uto 

lecamt  of  (he  bagnnca  of  tha  whole 

jjlout,  ud  ihc  oiei  made  of  iu  braachei 
inil  SoHcit  ia  perfumery.  According  to 
indiiioD,  •  wTMth  o' crown  of  ihe  Suncn 
tnd  laive*  «iu]ircl«d  the  head  of  Venot, 
■heD  (ja  mythologiul  Uagoage)  ih» 
uwe  out  of  the  leo.  And  this  ii  not 
impiobahlej  for  thii  pnaceas,  being  a 
ulirc  of  tbs  itlaod  of  Cyprni,  woe 
bnjuht  from  thenca  in  a  vcsecl  cidle4 
lilt  LUj'leaf,  to  be  the  wife  of  VuIcaq, 
ciDt  (^ibe  priDCM  of  Crew,  who  dericad 
til  ricbei  chieflf  froQi  tha  eitensirs  iron 
woiki  etttblisbed  U  the  foot  of  Uooat 
ItlM,  and  the  might  wear  ■  nuptial  croml 
otmjnleflowen,  the  plant  beiag  iotro- 
dated  (o  bei  counlrf  not  long  prior  to 
lLc  (cuuaciuMia,  the  date  of  which  *p- 
purt  (o  have  been  ahoat  1,900  jmh 
t^foct  the  Christian  en. 

riie  am  which  tba  ancieuia  m^de  of 
ibe  aijnJe  were  nomcroos^-the  yonng 
lL>er  budi,  and  full-grown  berriet 
Itiute  ripeuiiig  were  eaten  aa  ipiccs,  and 
Used  for  iJie  laBie  purpiue  ilial  ws  om 
:|>ii.triH  in  cookery.  A  white  berried 
^wictj  [Mpiut  BODHniuiiV  leucocarpa), 
uumon  to  the  Grceic  Archipelago,  U 
i^uasidered  superior  to  all  olfaera  3t  the 
t«rpoie,]the  fruit  being  large  and  eatable, 
>iUi  a  grateful  taste  and  tmell;  the 
niliies  of  Tu«:biij  in  the  pretest  day, 
iff\v  unripe  myrtle  berries  to  the  same 
nKb  that  ne  do  clove  pepperj  and  both 
tit  kaves  and  berriea  of  one  speciea 
m^u  piauMoidet)  have  areiy  vouIm 
ucell  and  taste  to  that  spice. 

Wine,  in  nbicti  the  hrancliea  and  leaies 
nerc  maeerated,  was  called  in  Italy  myrtle 
■iae,  or  myrtidanom ;  asd  a  similar  drink 
i<  aud  in  Tuscany  at  the  present  day. 
Till  Boman  ladie)  formerly  oiied  the 
branrhei  in  their  baths  to  perfume  their 
licahu  aai]  incrfa^c  tiieir  beaaty.  Fer- 
tiinie  (Old  in  oar  shopi  by  the  name 
"f  Eia  d'Ange  is  chiefly  compoisd  of  ^e 
i^jKiliedwaterofnyrtle  flowers;  tliebaric 
wu  uied  in  Italy  and  other  countries  for 
^  Ding  previous  to  this  propeny  being  dis' 
ccKcred  lo  eaist  in  a  greater  degree  in 
iniuiv  other  trees.  The  leaves  dned  and 
^vdeied  have  been  tnccessfully  subsli- 
iBic4  for  tunuch ;  and  every  part  of  the 
I'ltiit  ha*  been  long  considered  usefal  ia 

tluiyiuIbrBU  us  that  when  (lie  Bonuns 
Liiid  Snhinre  became  reconciled  to  each 
'Jihcx,  they  mntually  laid  down  their 
iiTmuoi  nnder  a  myrtle  tree,  and  made 
')>cir  clothe*  fragrant  with  the  branches, 
u  iadjcHtiie  of  friendship. 

The  mall  branches  lA  myrtles,  woven 
into  wreMh*,  were  oamudered  symbolical 
°'  powe^  nid  were  wom  in  Athena  on 
;i>tticalM  oacasions  t?  the  laagistmef. 
.ilind  with  rosea  and  other  dowen,  they 
>Ttre  ■■!■  iaio  ervtvn*  aod  placed  upon 


tha  htadi  of    persons  intended  to  ha 

honoured  at  feitivali,  and  such  as  gained 
victories  without  bloodahed;  (hey  were 
presented  liltewiia  to  ^c  winaers  of  races 
at  the  Olympic  games.  To  these  customs 
allusions  are  made  In  1  Cor.  ix.  ££, 
"And  every  man  that  (trivelh  for  the 
mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now 
they  do  ic  (o  obtain  a  corrnptibla  trovm, 
but  WB  an  incorniptilile;"  in  Pbil.  iv. 
1,  "  My  joy  and  croua, — so  stand  fast  in 
tha  Lord,  my  dearly  beloved;"  inSTios. 
iv.  8,  "  Henceforth  (bete  is  laid  op  for 
me  B  cnnuB  of  righteonsaeas,  which  the 
Lord  the  righteous  judge  shall  give 
me  at  that  day;"  in  James  i.  IS, 
"Blessed  ia  tha  man  that  endnreth 
temptation,  for  when  he  is  tried  he  shall 
receive  the  croua  of  life  i"  la  1  Feter,  t. 
4,  "  And  when  the  chief  thepberd  *h^ 
appear,  ye  shall  receive  a  erovn  of  glorjt, 
that  fadeth  oDt  away ;"  in  Her.  li.  10, 
'>B«  thou  faithful  unlo  death  aod  I  will 
give  tbee  a  croten  of  life;"  and  iii.  It, 
"  Hold  fast  that  which  thou  hast,  that  no 
DO  nun  take  ttiy  crawH." 

Myrdes  were  eilensively  cultivated  in 
Jndea,  the  branches  being  need  in  the 
fonnatioB  of  their  booths  at  the  Jawisb 
feast  of  tabernacles. 


KlB.  I. 
'Jlie  variety  most  esteemed   for  that 

fnrposa  was  the  one  now  called  by  u  the 
talian  or  Jew's  myrtle,  (Afyrtru  com- 
iHunti  italUa,  Fig  1.)  a  kind  less  beau- 
tiful than  some  of  the  others,  but  still 
j^wn  in  old  plant  colleelions.  It  baa 
lui  upright  growth,  strong  item  and 
brsncbet,  broad  and  bntkf  leaves,  which 
generally  grow  in  threes  instead  of  pairs. 


Dl.    Thi 


named  Abolk,  and  it  is  particalarly 
mentionedin  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  cbap. 
xiii,  40,  along  with  citrons  (^Etrog),  dale 
palai*  (Loeb/),  and  wiilawi  of  tbe  brook, 
En-anches  of  all  which  were  >ued  in  the 
fotmatiDn  of  their  tabernacles  during  tbe 
JeH-iah  seven  dofs'  CnM  at  the  ead  of 
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harveet ;  and  this  cnstom  is  still,  eren  to 
the  using  of  the  same  plants  to  some  ex- 
ten  t,  followed  in  the  present  day.  "Take 
you  in  the  first  day  the  boughs  of  goodly 
trees  (citrons),  branches  of  palm  trees 
(date  palm),  the  boughs  of  thick  trees, 
(three-leaved  myrtles),  and  willows  of 
the  brook,  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord 
thy  God  seven  days." 

When  the  branches  of  these  trees  were 
thus  mingled  together,  they  were  consi- 
dered symbolical  of  the  relation  existing 
between  the  great  Creator  and  his  crea- 
tures, and  were  termed  by  the  Jews 
Arbfjmg  Minim.  The  first,  Marog  (the 
citron),  was  representative  of  the  Creator ; 
Lodi/  (fronds  of  date*palms),  signified 
the  immaterial  or  spiritual  portion  of  the 
creation ;  Aboth  (the  three-leaved  m3rr- 
tle),  the  visible  heavens,  the  three  leaves 
representing  the  three  terms  used  in  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  heavens. 

Myrtle  trees  grow  to  a  considerable 
size  in  eastern  countries,  and  even  in 
Euffland  they  have  been  known  to  form 
bushes  of  from  15  to  20  feet  in  height 
and  50  or  60  feet  in  circumference ;  but 
as  standards  the  plants  are  liable  to  be 
injured  by  frosts,  and  are  therefore  with 
us  generally  grown  either  against  walls, 
or  kept  in  windows  and  greenhouses. 
Their  size  is  alluded  to  in  Zechariah  L  8, 
where  a  valley  is  mentioned  full  of  the 
trees,  and  Zechariah  saw  in  his  vision  a 
man  riding  upon  a  red  horse,  and  stand- 
ing amongst  them. 

Whenever  the  myrtle  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  especially  in  prophetic  lan- 
guage, it  is  indicative  of  joy,  heavenly- 
iiiindedness,  and  spiritual  prosperity,  and 
these  are  the  senses  conveyed  in  the 
passages  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
such  as,  Isaiah  xli.  19,  '^1  (Jehovah)  will 
plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the 
shittah  tree,  and  the  myriU  fres,  and  the 
oil  tree.'*  And  in  Isaiah  Iv.  13,  ''Instead 
of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle 
tree"  Both  these  show  that  by  the  plant- 
ing of  the  blessed  Gospel  in  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth,  there  shall  arise 
holiness  and  happiness  instead  of  misery 
and  wickedness,  and  such  as  love  and 
fear  the  Lord  instead  of  sinners.  In 
Zechariah  i.  8,  the  myrtle  tree  is  the 
'  emblem  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  trouble; 
to  show  that  jthe  true  followers  of  the 
Lamb  need  not  faint  even  in  afiliction, 
but  might  still  grow  as  a  lily,  and  spread 
forth  their  roots  like  Lebanon.  The  use 
of  the  myrtle  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
was  symbolical  of  joy. 

These  emblems  all  bespeak  the  pur- 
poses of  Jehovah  towards  us  to  be  love 
and  good  will;  his  providential  care, 
and  the  blessed  word  of  life  with  which 
he  haa  furnished  as  are  proofs  that  he 
delights  in  oar  happiness.    Bevivals  of 


religion  are  amongst  the  brightest  har- 
bingers of  His  approaching  kingdom. — 
The  year  1852  has  closed,  and  a  year  of 
remarkable  mercies  it  has  been.  Gales 
of  heavenly  grace  have  swept  over  the 
world's  desert,  and  the  refreshing  fra- 
grance they  have  diffused  has  made 
thousands  of  hearts  leap  for  joy.  Gra- 
cious fruits  of  righteousness  have  been 
gathered,  as  the  first  ripe  ears  of  a 
glorious  harvest  day,  a  day  foreseen, 
foretold,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
world's  history.  The  patriarchs,  the 
prophets,  the  psalmist,  the  apostles,  all 
spoke  in  glowing  language  of  the  great 
day  of  the  Lord ;  they  saw  through  the 
thick  darkness  of  intervening  ages  the 
blazing  light  that  was  to  chase  away  onr 
moral  gloom,  and  restore  again  our 
ruined  world  to  beauty  and  happiness. 
This,  great  gospel  day  has  come  at  last; 
and  we  have  had  displaved  to  onr  view 
the  rich  treasury  which  6od  offers  to  the 
world  by  the  preaching  of  this  Gospel. 
Under  the  infinence  of  prayer,  evenr 
promise  of  Jehovah  must  be  fulfilled. 
Prayer  is  the  grand,  the  accepted  means 
by  which  we  may  promote  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  gracious  purposes.  All 
religious  revivals  are  answers  to  prayer: 
it  is  the  bright  key  that  unlocks  the 
glorious  Gospel  treasury ;  brings  to  our 
view  the  offices  sustained  by  our  gra- 
cious Redeemer,  raises  us  above  the  moral 
thorns  and  briers  which  encompass  our 
path  through  life,  and  even  opens  heaven 
itself.  In  answer  to  prayer,  myrtle  trees 
(holy  men  and  women)  have  sprung  up 
in  some  of  the  darkest  and  most  cruel 
regions  of  the  earth ;  and  through  prayer 
the  great  work  of  man's  salvation  shall 
still  go  on — on — on!— till  the  "fruits 
thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon,"  "  the 
desert  shall  blossom  as  the  rose"— and 
the  wilderness  of  the  world  shall  become 
the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

Although  some  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth  have  during  the  past  year  taken 
counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and 
against  his  anointed,  fining  and  imprison- 
ing such  as  read  his  word,  or  seek  him 
by  prayer,  yet  their  schemes  shall  surely 
come  to  nought;  '*  the  Lord  shall  have 
them  in  derision,"  and  his  counsel  alone 
shall  stand.  Be  strong,  therefore,  ye 
men  and  women  of  prayer ;  quit  your- 
selves courageously — ^preach  on— pray^  on, 
my  fellow-labourers  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard; look  not  timidly  at  present  discou- 
ragements, although  many  thousands  of 
your  companions  in  the  tribulation  and 
patience  of  the  saints  have  been  merci- 
lessly scattered  bv  dogt  from  the  main 
body  of  Christ's  flock,  exposed  to  be  torn 
by  wolves,  or  devoured  by  the  lion  of  the 
bottomless  pit.  Tet  they  looked  with 
anxious  streaming    eyes    to  tlie   hills 
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whence  came  their  help,  and  were  not 
disappointed.  That  God  whom  they 
senea  was  able  to  dellyer  them,  and  he 
did  delirer  them!  Take  conrage.  What- 
foerer  jour  hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with 
joor  might;  185*2  is  gone  for  ever,  gone 
—as  much  gone  as  the  years  before  the 
flood.  This  year  I  who  knows  what  is  in 
it  for  OS?  The  greater  part  of  this  year 
is  yet  fatnre ;  many  of  ns  before  it 
doses  may  be  in  eternity,  may  meet 
where  prayer  in  its  present  form  will  be 
needed  no  more.  Let  ns,  then,  redeem 
the  time — let  us  rest  neither  day  nor 
night  until  Zion's  righteousness  go  forth 
as  brightness — let  ns  look  at  what  God 
has  accomplished  in  the  past  year,  and 
let  it  stimulate  to  new  exertion  for  the 
fatnre.  Sure  as  the  springing  flowers 
tnd  warbling  birds  shall  again  proclaim 
an  approaching  spring,  so  sure  do  the 
present  signs  and  visits  of  mercy  tell  us 
of  the  rapid  approach  of  earth's  great 
jubilee,  when  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Oodand  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for 
erer  and  ever. 

"  Tea,  amen !  Let  all  adore  thee, 
High  on  thy  eternal  throne : 
Sarioor,  take  the  power  and  glory, 
Claim  the  kingdom  for  thine  own  I 

Jah  I    Jehovah  I 
Srerlasting  God,  oome  down." 


Father  Keeres,  tho  Methodist  Class  Leader. 
By  £dward  Corderoy.  148  pages.  Ha- 
milton, Adams,  and  Co.,  and  Mason, 
Baternoster  Row. 

A  antAT  little  pocket  volume  of  beauti- 
ruUj^xecuted  biography,  distinguished 
br  simplicity  and  good  sense,  and  well 
adapted  both  to  instruct  and  edify  the 
reader.  William  Reeves,  taught  from 
childhood  by  his  parents  to  reverence 
the  Almighty,  and  to  say  his  prayers — 
aiUiojgh  they  were  strangers  to  vital  re- 
ligioa— was  early  put  to  work,  as  **a 
farmer's  boy,"  and  grew  up  in  acquaint- 
i^ncc  with  agricultural  and  '*  pastoral " 
duties.  The  Spirit  of  God  often  strove 
^i:h  him  during  that  period.  At  twenty- 
ciglit  years  of  age,  whilst  yet  parleying 
vith  Satan  and  undecided  about  reli- 
gion, he  took  a  wife.  He  had  previously 
found  his  way  to  London,  and  lived  there 
two  jears.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
liad  apprenticed  himself  for  three  years 
^  a  master  wheelwright,  who  belonged 
t*)  the  Kethodist  society,  and  who  pre- 
vailed upon  his  adult  apprentice  to  join 
the  same  body  ;  but,  lacking  stability,  he 
left  his  auater  before  the  term  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship had  expired,  and  worked  as 


a  journeyman  at  his  trade,  in  which  he 
became  sufficiently  skilful  to  enable  him, 
on 'his  removal  to  London,  to  get  into 
w^rk  in  the  coach-building  trade,  which 
he  continued  to  follow. 

Broken  down  by  affliction,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1808,  he  found  his  wav  to  Lambeth 
chapel.  He  was  struck  down  by  the 
word— melted,  subdued,  and  brought  as 
a  restored  prodigal  to  Christ.  He  joined 
the  society,  and  became  thoroughly  in 
earnest  about  the  salvation  of  his  own 
soul,  and  then  about  the  souls  of  his 
wife,  parents,  and  other  relatives.  Thirst- 
ing for  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  tho 
Holy  Scriptures,  he  prayed  to  God, 
spread  the  volume  before  him,  spelled 
out  its  words,  and  became  a  good  reader, 
a  close  student,  and  a  proficient  in  Bible 
lore.  His  concern  for  souls  grew  and 
deepened.  Giving  himself  to  spiritual 
duties,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  class. 
To  the  souls  committed  to  his  care,  he 
became,  indeed,  a  "  nursing  father  "  and 
a  "  faithful  shepherd."  His  class  pros- 
pered until  it  became  unwieldy.  He  was 
ever  looking  out  for  souls  in  the  prayer- 
meetings,  and  other  means ;  and  became, 
in  consequence,  the  leader  of  several 
classes.  His  great  object  seemed  to  be 
to  pick  up,  gather,  and  guide  souls,  as  a 
class-leader.  He  made  known  as  widely 
as  he  could  the  times  and  places  of  his 
classes  meeting ;  and  urged  his  members 
to  invite  others  to  attend.  At  one  time 
he  numbered  160  members,  to  whom  he 
was  a  pastor  after  the  primitive  model-^ 
a  truly  scriptural  bishop.  For  many 
years  he  relinquished  time  from  his  se- 
cular employment  in  which  he  could  have 
earned  seven  s/iillinffs  every  week,  that  he 
might  the  more  efiectually  look  after  his 
flock. 

The  duties  of  class-leading  he  studied 
as  a  spiritual  and  divine  art.  Cultivating 
his  own  mind  and  heart,  he  qualified 
himself  by  wisdom  fifom  above  for  making 
the  spiritual  economy  of  Methodism  an 
instrumentality  for  training  souls  for  tho 
upper  world  and  the  future  life.  He 
made  careful  observations  of  the  state  of 
his  members,  and  of  the  changes  and 
dangers  occurrent ;  and  drew  up  occa- 
sionally carefully-written  addresses,  a 
number  of  which  he  left  among  his 
papers,  of  which  several  samples  arc 
given  in  the  volume.  We  tender  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  Corderoy  for  his  prompt 
and  judicious  execution  of  so  valuable  a 
piece  of  Wesleyan  biography  ;  and  we 
heartily  unite  with  the  superintendent  of 
the  Lambeth  circuit  in  recommending 
its  perusal  to  leaders  and  local  preach- 
ers, and  to  all  who  can  relish  sound  and 
truthful  memoirs  illustrative  of  spiritual 
principles  and  religions  character.    We 
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conclode  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Wise- 
man, in  a  commendatory  letter  of  his 
that  appeared  in  a  certain  newspaper  of 
the  24th  of  January  : — "Mr.  Corderoy's 
admirable  book  is  calculated  to  benefit 
many  thoughtful  persons  who  attend  our 
ministry,  but  are  not  members,  and  to 
work  in  the  minds  of.  junior  ministers 
that  strong  intelligent  conviction  of  the 
practical  benefit  of  this  part  of  our  sys- 
tem, which  alone  can  lead  us  to  gi^e  it 
a  thorough  and  hearty,  as  distinguished 
from  a  more  professional,  support." 

Three  Sermons  about  the  Sabbath.  By  Wil- 
liam Brodc,  of  Bloomsbury  Chapel.  Lon- 
don :  Cooke  and  Whitley. 

In  these  sermons,  Mr.  Brock  has  de* 
clared,  his  opinions  in  his  own  plain- 
speaking  popular  manner.  The  subjects 
are  the  perpetnity,  period,  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  Sabbath.  We  are  glad  that 
his  love  of  liberalism  has  not  )>ermitted 
him  either  to  be  silent,  or  to  fritter  away 
the  obligations  of  the  Christian  in  re- 
ference to  the  Sabbath-day,  like  too 
many  of  his  brother-ministei^  connected 
with  the  nonconforming  body.  We  would 
jealously  guard  against  parhamehtary  in- 
terference with  sacred  things;  but  neithe)* 
would  we  hare  parliamentary  license  for 
the  desecration  of  the  day.  The  publi- 
cation is  most  opportune ;  and  we  hopd 
it  will  hare  a  wiae  circulation. 


The  Lsdies'  Work  Book;  eontainioff  Instruo- 
tions  in  Knitting,  'Netting,  I^int  Lace 
Bmbroidery,  Crochet,  fto. 

Tfae  Ladies'  Drawing  Book. 

The  Illustrated  Bxhibitor  and  Magasine  of 
Art    London:  JohnCasseU. 

The  first  on  the  list  answers  the  des- 
cription given,  and  contains  pictorial 
illustrations  and  letter-press  instmctions, 
which  if  attended  to  by  ouf  female  ftiends 
will  no  doubt  make  them  proficients  in 
the  art  and  mystery  of  the  almost  endless 
variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles 
presented.  While  looking  over  the  very 
tasteful  display  of  lounging  and  travel- 
ling caps,  purses,  embroidered  blotting- 
cases,  note-books,  &c.,  we  confess  that 
we  felt  half  inclined  to  advertise  ourselves 
judges  of  such  articles,  that  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  securing  samples 
of  the  skill  and  industry  of  our  fair 
friends;  but  we  can  hardly  put  on 
modest  assurance  enough  to  exhibit  our 
covetonsness  under  sudi  a  pretence.  To 
those  who  have  favourites,  and  wish  to 
give  specimens  of  their  handiwork,  this 
book  will  furnish  abundance  of  vei^ 
beautiful  patterns  at  a  very  small  cost. 

The  Ladies'  Drawing-room  Book  con- 
tains all  that  is  in  the  one  just  noticed, 
and  sixty-nine  pages  of  instructive  and 
intereitiiig  l«tter-pres8|  with  thirtythree 


pictorial  illustrations.  The  frontispiece 
IS  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  The  whole  work  is  elegantly 
bound  in  green  and  gold,  and  deserves 
the  name  It  bears. 

The  Illustrated  Exhibitor  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  first  volume.  Beside 
the  illustrations  and  articles  on  the 
various  arts  and  sciences,  several  inter- 
esting memoirs,  with  portraits  of  the 
subjects,  &c.,  are  gi^en,  as  Wenceslaos 
Hollor,  Dr.  Lavard,  Thomas  Britten, 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  Francis  Snyders,  and 
Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Stirliog  Tracts.  Stirling :  P.  DmmiDond. 
About  200  sparks  from  a  northern 
anvil.  Those  we  have  read  are  charac- 
terised by  striking  illustrations  and  clear 
forcible  language.  Not  a  few  old  gems 
are  here  set  afresh,  and  are  seen  to  great 
advantage.  Some  contain  choice  pas- 
sages of  scripture,  followed  by  a  few 
piSiy  remarics.  Two  of  the  prize  essays 
(of  which  there  aroeighteen)  weespeeiaUy 
commend  to  our  readers,  viz.,  No.  45, 
"  Claims  of  the  Christian  Press  on  behalf 
of  the  Religious  Community,"  and  No.  49, 
"  Claims  of  the  Church  of  Christ  upon 
Young  Men  for  Missionary  Labour,  both 
at  Home  and  Abroad." 

This  enterprise  finds  its  central  mover 
in  Mr.  Peter  Drummond,  of  Stirling, 
whose  soul-stirring,  time-improving  ear- 
nestness may  weu  be  emulated  by  onr 
brethren  at  large. 

The  Beauties  of  the  Bible.  In  Ten  Lectures. 
By  William  Leask.  Loadon:  Partridge 
and  Oakey. 
The  talented  author  tells  us  in  his  preface 
that  "  these  lectures  were  not  oricinally 
intended  for  publication.**  Deeply  con- 
cerned At  the  spread  of  infidelity  and 
popery  in  England,  and  living  and 
labouring  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
the  latter  holds  "  high  court,"  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  do  something  to  expose  and 
destroy  their  baneful  influence.  Nothing 
appeared  to  him  so  likely  under  God 
to  accomplish  this,  as  an  attempt  to  draw 
attention  to  the  sacred  writings.  These 
lectures  were  therefore  projected;  and, 
lest  the  prejudices  of  any  should  keep 
them  from  a  place  of  worship,  thej  \vere 
delivered  in  a  public  ball  in  Kenmngton. 
The  subjects  treated  on  successively 
are— 1.  The  structure  of  the  Bible.  2. 
Poetry  of  the  Bible.  8.  Dreams  of  the 
Bible.  4.  Biography  of  the  Bible.  5. 
Morality  of  the  Bible.  6.  Parables  of 
the  Bible.  7.  Predictions  of  the  Bible. 
8.  Miracles  of  the  Bible.  9.  Design  of 
tfae  Bible.    10.  Destiny  of  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Leask  is  evidently  a  man  who 
wishes  by  hia  ministratioBa  to  m«tt  the 
wantt  of  the  tiiMS.    He  UUkfm  tiut 
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the  bread  that  cometh  down  from 
h«Areo— the  word  of  life — Hke  the  food 
we  eat,  is  not  only  to  save  ub  from  death, 
bat  potsesses  a  sweetness  and  an  at* 
traction  which  on^ht  to  be  made  known. 
Religien  has  been  ^too  long  nresented 
nnder  a  forbidding  aspect ;  ana  we  bail 
the  adrent  of  the  daj  when  Christianitx 
io  its  simplicity  is  set  forth  as  containing 
and  imparting  *'  whatsoeTer  things  are 
loTely  and  of  good  report."  We  do  not 
mbscribe  to  all  the  opinions  enunciated 
in  this  Tolume,  but  we  neyertheless 
bcliere  that  it  is  calcnlnted  to  advance 
the  cause  of  trnth,  and  to  excite  atten- 
tion to  "  the  Beanties  "  which  God  has 
set/orth  in  his  word  as  an  Attraction  to 
man. 

Our  aspirations  go  forth  with  the 
antbor,  and  we  pray  that  his  labours  may 
aot  be  in  Tain  in  the  Lord ! 


Ii  H  Pbsiible  to  Hake  ihe  Best  of  Both 
Worlds?  By  the  Rer.  Thos.  Binney. 
Lmdon :  Jamee  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Whit  was  a  mere  lecture  has  swelled 
into  a  Tolame  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  pages,  written  in  Mr.  Binney's  spark- 
liDg  and  pungent  style.  Always  closely 
reasoned  and  forcible,  at  times  full  of 
pathos  and  beauty,  anon  colloquial  and 
idiomatic,  by  turns  a  poem  and  a  drama, 
—we  pronounce  the  book  without  hesita- 
tion the  best  and  most  characteristic  Mr. 
Bioney  has  ever  written.  It  is  a  rare 
treat  to  turn  from  the  shoals  of  maudlin 
sentimenial  sermonising,  which  alas !  are 
the  error  and  disgrace  of  the  religious 
world,  to  the  healthy,  hearty,  strong- 
minded  matter  which  this  treatise  pre- 
itnts.  We  desire  for  it  a  wide  circula- 
tion among  the  young,  and  this  it  'will 
assoredly  obtain  ;  but  we  wish  it  to  be 
n^ad  by  the  middle-aged;  by  preachers 
particolarly,  of  all  ages  and  sects.* 

The  key-stone  upon  which  the  whole 
of  the  aathor*s  argument  rests  is  the  great 
truth  enunciated  by  Paul  in  his  Kpistlo 
to  Timothy  : — "Godliness  is  profitable  to 
all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  Uiat  which  is  to  come." 
Well  and  ably  does  the  writer  prove  this. 
His  illustrations  seem  inexhaustible,  and 
he  causes  to  pass  in  review  successively 
«Tery  description  of  character,  every 
«hade  of  doubt  and  disbelief.  To  every 
one  "  he  is  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  is  in  him."  Triumphant 
reasons  >to  our  minds  they  seem  to  be. 
It  is  poirible  to  make  the  best  of  this 
^orld  I  How  can  it  be  doubted  if  the 
Bible  be  true  ?  and  yet  there  are  those 
who,  with  health  and  pretences  to  piety, 

e'  whining  through  life  as  if  the  God  of 
inevolenee  and  jostice  ivere  indeed  a 
haidteflkiaaatttrt  M  if  lie  were  to  blume 


because  they  mar  his  purposes,  and  blot, 
out  of  their  own  histories  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  with  which  he  designed  to 
encompass  and  surround  them.  In  oppo- 
sition to  this,  Mr.  Binney  maintains  that 
the  life  of  a  truly  good  man  ^ight  be, 
"should  be  like  a  well-uttered  psalm"; 
a  monument  of  praise  and  thanksgiving ; 
a  living  epiMle,  fall  of  the  glory  and 
honour  of  God.  He  asserts  that  no  class 
or  condition  of  men  are  excluded  from 
this  lofty  privilege ;  but  that  the  young 
lAore  especially  may  *^  make  the  biest  of 
both  worlds."  He  appeals  to  past  and 
contemporary  history  to  ptove  that  this 
is  possible,  and  positively  true  In  unnum- 
bered instances.  Nay,  he  insists  upon  it, 
that  only  in  this  manner  of  using  the 
present  world  is  there  any  certain  method 
of  preparing  for  another  and  a  better. 
The  man  who  wastes  or  abuses  this,  mny 
repent  and  become  changed  into  a  fitness 
for  glory,  honour,  immortality,  and  eter- 
nal life  by  a  miracle  of  redemptive  grace 
and  mercy;  but  he  who  begins,  con- 
tinues, and  ends  with  this  purpose  in 
view,  must  make  the  best  of  both  world?. 
"Religions  faith,"  ih  what  Methodists 
would  call  "  lively  exercise,"  is  the  surest 
way  to  make  the  best  of  this ;  and  by  a 
natural  and  inevitable  sequence,  he  shows 
it  is  the  only  way  to  make  the  best  of  the 
world  that  is  to  come. 

Let  our  local  brethren  read  this  work. 
We  have  seen  recently  great  complaints 
of  "  the  leanness  of  pulpit  ministrations.*^ 
This  leanness  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  unpaid  ministry.  Its  cause  may 
be  traced  to  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
plenitude  of  God's  provision  for  the  souls 
and  bodies-of  his  creatures.  If  preachers 
would  succeed  in  winning  the  sympathy 
of  their  hearers,  they  must  be  well -in- 
structed scribes  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  God;  but  they  should  ever 
remember  that  these  mysteries  must  be 
plainly  commended  to  the  real,  living, 
active,  world-worn,  complex  being,  man. 
Every  sermon  must  aim  at  the  head  and 
the  heart.  Common  sense  may  be  clothed 
with  uncommon  majesty  and  power,  when 
filled  by  the  breath  of  the  I/ord.  But 
without  this  Ingredient — this  rare  though 
seemingly  humble  vehicle,  common  sense 
— sermons  are  but  rhapsodies,  and  the 
finest  oratory  but  inflated  and  blatant 
ravings,  for  which  the  ears  of  lunatics 
are  fitter  than  those  of  living,  breathing 
men.  Every  sentence  of  this  book  is 
replete  with  the  soundest  common  sense, 
and  will  surely  ha'^e  a  great  effect  upon 
those  who  read  to  think  and  act.  May 
the  blessing  of  God  accompany  it  every- 
where, and  the  labours  of  the  talented 
and  pious  author  be  abundantly  rewarded 
b^  a  rich  harvest  of  success  1 
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SdENOS  ASD  LITERATtrilS. 


The  Herald  of  Peaee.    London :  New  Broad 

Street. 
1798   and    1853;     in  Three  Letters.     Bj 

Richard  Cobden,  Ssq.,  M.P.  Manchester: 

A.  Ireland  and  Co. 

We  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  being 

g resent  at  the  Peace  Uonference  held  in 
[anchester  on  the  27th  and  28th  of 
January,  but  were  prevented  by  illness, 
and  therefore  cannot  speak  of  the  meet- 
ing from  personal  observation.  In  times 
when  multitudes  are  ** running  mad'' 
about  threatened  invasion,  it  is  well  that 
500  men  can  be  found  who  have  courage 
•enough  to. stand  forth  in  defence  of 
peace,  and  who  are  not  to  be  frightened 
from  their  position  by  those  who  sneer 
at  their  credulity, — ^because  .they  believe 
that  the  time  is  coming,  and  may  be 
hastened  by  the  combination  of  good 
men,  when  **  nations  shall  learn  war  no 
more."  We  are  not  sanguine  enough  to 
imagine  that  rulers  and  statesmen  will 
be  converted  to  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  th^  Peace  Society  all  at  once, 
but  we  believe  that  the  meretricious 
trappings  with  which  the  warrior  has 
been  arrayed  will  cease  to  daszle,  that  a 
truer  estimate  of  glory  will  prevail,  and 
as  the  people  become  wise,  ''war  is  a 
game  that  kings  will  seldom  play."    A 


much  healthier  tone  has  obtained  of  late; 
and  despite  the  thunderings  of  the  Times 
and  the  comicalities  and  pooh-poohing» 
of  Pun^  the  peace  movement  has 
been  making  rapid  strides,  and  daily  re* 
cruiting  its  strength  in  its  onward  march. 
'  Let  all  Christian  men,  especially  all 
standard-bearers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
strive  to  hasten  the  day  when  men 
shall-- 

"Tear  each  other's  fle»h  no  more, 
But  kindly  think  and  tpcak  the  ftmc; 
▲11  express  the  meekenfnK  power 
And  fplrlt  of  the  Lmmb ! " 

We  advise  the  perusal  of  the  February 
number  of  the  '*  Herald  of  Peace,"  which 
contains  a  full  account  of  Uie  interesting 
meeting. 

Of  A&.  Cobden*8  letters  we  need  not 
say  much.  He  has  been  attacked  by  all 
sorts  of  persons,  and  has  stood  the  fire 
of  great  guns  and  little  guns.  Without 
endorsing  all  that  he  advances,  we  may 
boldly  claim  for  him  the  championship 
over  all  his  opponents.  He  has  written 
with  force  and  clearness.  His  facts  are 
taken  from  well  authenticated  sources, 
and  he  has  enunciated  his  views  as  one 
having  authority,  and  not  as  a  mere  hire- 
ling scribe. 


€mt^tfikm. 


[In  this  department  of  the  Magattne  we  desire  to  afford  every  opportanltj  for  the  temperat<j 
expression  of  opinion,  assured  that  the  latitude  thus  allowed  to  our  esteenled  correspondents  will  be 
produetire  only  of  the  best  results.  This  permission,  however,  involves  no  responsibility  on  our  part 
for  the  sentiments  expressed,  although  we  intend  to  maintain  and  eaerclte  the  privilege  of  our  position 
which  places  in  our  hands  the  discretion  of  adopting  or  rc;jecting  the  letters  of  our  contributors.] 


EMIGRATION   OF   LOCAL 
PREACHERS. 

NotUngham,  ?cb.  2, 1853. 

Mr  DEA.B  Brother, — I  have  just  read 
the  article  on  the  "  Emigration  of  Mem- 
bers," in  the  **  Mutual  Aid  "  department 
of  your  magazine,  and  am  desirous  of 
expressing  the  great  pleasure  with  which 
I  have  read  it.  It  strikes  a  chord  of 
grace  and  love  that  seemed  to  vibrato 
throngh  my  soul.  The  Lord  has  surely 
guided  the  Committee  to  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  requiring  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary "to  make  particular  inquiries  re- 
specting any  brother  who  is  reported  as 
intending  to  emigrate,  and  to  intimate  to 
all  such,  that  the  Committee  will  be  idways 
glad  to  hear  from  them  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  they  may  reside,  and  that 
some  one  of  the  committee  will  reply  to 
each  letter  that  may  arrive." 

I  quote  from  your  Article;  but  I  hope 


your  next  number  will  give  a  transcript 
of  the  resolution  itself,  in  conspicuous 
type,  that  will  attract  the  eye  and  secure 
the  ^attention  of  brethren  to  it.  The 
thing  intended  is  good,  exceedingly  good. 
It  will  be  like  a  girdle  of  strength  to 
emigrant  brethren.  It  will  inspire  them 
with  both  conraee  and  consolation  in  tlie 
day  of  trial,  and  will  be  likely  to  make 
them  in  some  cases,  pioneers  to  the  gos- 
pel in  lands  that  are  under  the  dominion 
of  paganism,  the  strongholds  of  the  devil 
and  sin.  Then,  the  very  thought  of 
communicating  the  triumphs  of  grace  in 
those  lands  and  in  countries  partiallr 
Christian,  through  the  pages  of  the 
magazine,  to  their  brethren  and  friends 
at  home,  will  greatly  help  them  in  the 
day  of  conflict,  and  invigorate  their 
spirits  when  in  danger  of  fainting. 

I  read  both  love  and  unity  in  this 
resolution,  and  I  see  in  it  the  embiTO  of 
future  glory  in  the  evangeliciil  acmere- 
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ments  of  brethren  providentially  called  or- 
thrust  out  of  their  native  country  into 
foreign  lands.    Give  it  prominence ! 
I  am,  mj  dear  brother, 

Affectionately  voiirs, 
W.  B.  Cartsb. 
[The  subject  of  emigration  is  of  vast 
importance,  and  we  hope  to  givo  an 
article  on  it  in  oar  next  number.  Christian 
emigration  may  and  ought  to  become  a 
mighty  agency  in  the  evangelisation  of  the 
world.] 

A  REPLY  TO  OUR  DONCASTER 
CORRESPONDENT. 

Moldgreen,  Haddersfiold,  Jan.  14, 1853. 

Mr  DBAB  Sir, — My  object  in  writing 
<m  the  present  occasion,  is  to  endeavour 
briefly  to  answer  a  few  of  the  questions 
of  yonr  "Doncaster  correspondent,"  in 
reference  to  one  poor  but  worthy 
brother  who  has  emigrated  from  this 
dicoit. 

When  it  became  known  that  he  pur- 
posed leaving  his  home  and  countr}',  to 
seek  in  a  far  distant  land  that  which  he 
ardently  desired  at  home  ""An  honest 
liTelihood,**  considerable  sympathy  was 
excited  on  his  behalf.  Some  presented 
him  with  books,  some  with  provisions, 
wearing  apparel,  medicine,  letters  of 
introduction,  &c.,  and  numerous  other 
secessary  articles  which  our  brother  never 
contemplated.  Thus  I  believe  nothing 
which  could  be  done  to  render  hit^  passage 
comfortable .  and  agreecible  was  omitted. 
It  WIS  thought  his  pecuniary  resources 
were  scanty:  a  good  brother  commenced 
a  .sabscription,  and  went  among  a  few 
friends  and  a  good  sum  was  the  result; 
a  poise  was  presented  by  another  kind 
friend;  one  of  the  brethren  intimated  to 
some  of  the  local  preachers  the  desira- 
bility of  having  a  social  tea,  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Association  with  their 
friends  readily  acquisced,  and  tea  was 
pronded  in  one  of  the  vestries  of  Queen 
Street  chapel ;  the  ministers  of  the  circuit 
were  invited  and  kindly  consented  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion.  After  tea  your 
hmnble  servant  was  called  upon  to  state 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  to  which  I 
respond^,  and  then  handed  over  the 
purse  with  its  contents  to  the  superinten- 
dent for  presentation  to  our  brother,  who 
was  taken  by  surprise  and  shed  tears  of 
gratitude.  His  heart  overflowed,  not  so 
mnch  on  account  of  the  purse  knd  its 
COD  tents,  but  because  of  the  kindness 
manifested  bv  his  brethren  in  thus  caring 
for  Mm,  and  saving  him  from  landing 
on  a  foreign  shore  all  but  penniless.  He 
had  always  thought  he  was  slighted  on 
account  of  bis  poverty,  and  that  his 
brethren  cared  nothing  for  him;  and 
he  told  us  that  this  unexpected  expression 
of  Hm^nf"'  should  cause  him  to  seek  for 


an  increase  of  piety  that  he  might  be 
made  more  extensively  useful,  and  as- 
sured us  that  he  should  look  back  to  that 
period  as  the  most  interesting  and 
honourable  of  his  life.  Each  of  the  brethren 
present  spoke  on  the  occasion,  giving 
such  advice  as  was  calculated  to  do  good 
for  time  and  eternity;  then  several  of  the 
brethren  engaged  in  prayer,  commending 
him  and  another  brother  to  the  omni- 
potent care  of  Him  who  hushed  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
prayed  that,  like  the  tempest-tossed 
disciples  brought  to  their  desired  haven, 
God  would  in  his  kind  providence  direct 
his  steps  and  open  his  way  before  him. 
And  we  believe  the  Lord  has  heard  the 
prayer  of  his  servants.  Mr.Carr,  the  then 
superintendent,  kindly  offered  them  the 
pulpit  in  Queen  Street  chapel  the  follow- 
ing Sabbath,  which  the  brethren  occupied, 
and  thus  we  parted  in  bonds  of  affection 
and  prayer,  feeling  the  sweetness  of  our 
Lord's  saying,  ''it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive."  We  have  since 
heard  from  our  brother  who  is  at  West 
Melbourne,  Port  Phillip,  and  has  engaged 
himself  with  a  joiner  and  cabinet-maker 
at  a  stipend  of  7s.  6d.  per  day,  to  be 
advanced  as  he  improves  ;  in  this  country 
he  was  aweaver  of  woollen  cloth.  Thus  X 
hope  the  questions  of  your  correspondent 
will  be  somewhat  satisfactorily  answered, 
at  least,  as  far  as  our  branch  is  con* 
cemed. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  J. 
[Our  excellent  friend  has  favoured  us 
with  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  received 
from  the  brother  to  whom  the  preceding 
account  refers.] 


LETTER  FROM  AN  EMIGRANT 
LOCAL  PREACHER. 

August  80th,  1862. 

Dbab  Fsibkd — ^According  to  promise 
I  write  to  let  you  know  that  through  the 
kind  providence  of  God  I  have  got  to 
Australia  in  peace  and  safety.  We  left 
Liverpool  on  the  6th  of  Apnl,  having  a 
good  wind  in  our  favour  ;  and  we  got 
out  of  the  Lrish  Channel,  which  is  a  dan- 
gerous place,  without  seeing  even  the 
shadow  of  danger.  I  was  sick  three 
days,  but  not  so  bad  as  I  expected  being, 
for  I  have  been  worse  at  home  many 
a  time  ;  the  worst  of  it  was  we  were  aU 
sick  together,  so  that  we  could  not  help 
one  another.  We  bad  near  300  passen- 
gers on  board,  but  far  too  many  to  be 
comfortable  ;  we  had  106  in  our  cabin, 
and  six  of  ub  had  to  sleep  in  a  little 
place  eight  feet  long  and  six  broad.  Mr. 
F.,  of  Liverpool,  had  chartered  the  vessel 
for  so  much  money,  and  so  it  was  bia 
interest  to  thrust  as  many  into  her  as 
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|K)8flibld;  bat  he  went  too  f&r,  for  he  put 
up  berths  where  we  shonld  have  had  a 
table  to  6ai  off;  only  fourteen  oat  of 
the  106  coald  sit  down  at  once.    If  any 
of  you  come  out  have  nothing  to  do 
#lth   old   fl,  F.  of  Liveipool.    Many 
feared  that  when  We  got  into  the  hot 
cliniAtd  We  shonld  have  a  ferer,  being  so 
ehiWded,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say  that 
we  had  Hot  one  case  of  fbrer,  and  we  had 
only  one  death  on  bo&rd  during  the  whole 
royage,  and  it  was  the  death  of  a  man 
Who  was  sick  and  jgoing  to  Australia  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.    Well,  we  had 
good  winds,  and  it  was  very  pleasant 
sailing  !br  some  time ;  I  generally  spent 
tay  dflj^s  in  reading,  writing,  and  count- 
ing ;  I  intended  studying,  too,  but  found 
it  itai})Ossible  then  ;  at  night  t  took  exer- 
cise on  deck  for  the  good  of  my  health.    I 
read  some  twelve  diftferent  works  through, 
wrote  a  histoty  of  the  voyage,  and  com- 
mitted about  20  of  our  hymns  to  memory. 
We  had  nine  or  ten  Wesleyans  on  board, 
and  another  local  preacher  besides  Bro- 
ther Eiam  and  myself;  and  he  Is  a  very 
kind,  intelligent,  cheerfhl  man,  and  I 
nave  fonnd  in  him  a  friend.    We  in- 
tended having  a  class-meeting  during  the 
voyage,  but  could  not  for  want  of  room  ; 
However,  we  had  many  a  sweet  sing  to- 
gethek*,  and  much  intelresting  conversa- 
tion on  various  subjects;  and  on  Sunday 
We  had  divine  service,  the  captain  read 
the  church  pravers,  and  at  night  allowed 
us  local  preiienet^  to  have  service,  and 
so  We  preached  in  our  turns,  I  had  to 
preach  nVd  sermons  during  the  voyage, 
Ahd  sometimes  had  as  many  as  200  people 
tb   hear   that   gospel  preached  which, 
blessed  be  God,  has  proved  the  power 
of  God  to  my  salvation.    Many  of  them 
were  very  wicked  men^  and  would  swear, 
play  at  cards,  and  get  drunk ;  still  they 
had  a  kind  of  respect  for  the  Sabbath, 
and  there  Was  a  giiat  difference  between 
it  and  other  days,  which  gave  me  great 
l^easnrei   and  it  was  reiy  remarl»ble, 
the  weather  was  always  fine  on  Sundays. 
Welt,  without  giving  a  thll  history 
of  the  Toyage,  1  would  just   say  that 
upon  the  whole   it   was   a   very  good 
ene*;  the  weather  was  vet^  fine,  and  many 
A  time  the  sea  was  So  smooth  that  a  little 
boat  might  hav«  gone  out  to  sen  had  it 
not  been  fbr  sharks }  but  I  never  liked 
oalms  and  still  weather;  I  liked  a  good 
Wind)  f9r  then  we  knew  that  the  voyage 
wftu   fetting  shoner*     Sometimes  time 
leemcHl  to  pMs  slowly  away,  and  the 
Tdyvge  Ml  vBfy  tedious,  but  ninety-eight 
days  palted  awar,  and  then  we  found  onr- 
■elres  anehored  at  Pon  Ad^aide,  and 
thei'e  onr  sailors  Itmck  and  would  not 
Irerk  anjr  mAe,  mless  the  captain  would 
•llbw  them  to  go  ashore  tn  have  cer- 
liin  fftiennces  t^nssed,  but  he  would 
"not  allow  them,  and  we  ahouldhave  been 


in  a  fix  had  we  not  had  a  suflleient 
number  of  passenger-sailors  to  work  the 
vessel  down  to  Port  Phillip;  so,  after  fin 
days'  delay,  we  again  set  sail  with  a  new 
crew  of  sailors,  and  on  the  24th  of  Julj, 
on  Saturday,  about  five  o'elock  at  night, 
we  cast  anchor  in  Port  Phillip  Bay,  all 
thankful  to  end  a  voyage  which  had 
lasted  for  sixteen  Weeks.    I  did  not  get 
on  shore  till  the  Wednesday  following, 
but  some  of  my  friends  did,  and  so  ther 
got  lodgings  for  me  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves, so  that  when  I  did  get  to  land  I 
had  somewhere  to  put  my  lu^age,  and 
a  house  to  live  in;  and  I  am  tnankM  to 
say,  amongst  good  people)  for  we  hare 
the  Bible  read  and  prayers  ofiTered  op  to 
that  God  whose  presence  and  grace  b  && 
boundless  as  space ;  nor  do  we  in  thu 
far  away  land  forget  our  friends  at  home, 
but  in  the  arms  of  faithful  prayer  we  do 
present  you  to  that  €rod  who  is  able  to 
preserve  both  body  and  soul  unto  eternal 
life.    I  like  the  place  very  well,  for  t)ic 
atmosphere  is  heathful,  and  at  present  it 
is  the  beginning  of  spring;  the  rain  U 
very  heavy  when  it  does  fall^   and  the 
roads  are  very  bad ;  the  streets  are  not 
paved  as  at  home,  but  still  it  is   far 
superior  to  what  I  expected  to  find  it 

it  is  a  well-formed  town,  with  fire 
streets  above  a  mile  long^  nmning  from 
east  to  west  of  the  town,  and  houses  and 
shops  as  good  as  there  are  in  England. 
There  are  four  churches  and  twelve 
chapels  here,  and  manv  of  them  are 
so  crowded  that  people  have  to  gn 
away  sometimes.  We  have  three,  and 
they  are  well  filled  on  a  Sunday.  The 
first  Sunday  morning  and  ni^ht  I 
spent  on  shore,  I  heard  a  sermon  in  the 
morning,  attended  a  love  feast  in  the 
afternoon,  and  preaehed  at  night,  and  it 
was  afgood  dav  to  my  soul ;  I  felt  it  to  be 
a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  worship  God 
once  more  in  his  sanctuary  ailer  being 
deprived  for  sixteen  weeks.  I'he  saper- 
intendent  preacher  is  a  very  plain, 
cheerful,  kindhearted,  man ;  he  went  with 
me  to  ask  for  employment,  and  through 
him  I  got  work  just  a' week  after  I  landed 
in  a  fhmitnre  shop ;  my  work  is  packing 
and  unpacking  goods,  and  ray  wage  is 
£2  10s.  per  weelc,  and  that  is  about  the 
lowest  wage  that  is  given  here  at  present. 
Bootmakers  can  earn  £1  per  day,  tailors 
about  1 6s-  per  day,  andjoiners  and  cabinet* 
makers  rather  more  j  shopkeepers  arc 
doing  very  Well  here.  Beiuamin  Cocher  i 
is  here  keeping  a  store,  and  from  what^' 
hear  is  doing  very  well ;  and  mining  m( 
doing  best  of  all,  fbr  the  miners  dig  u» 

Sold.  I  think.  Brother  JebsoB,  yon  wouA 
0  well  here)  and  especially  at  the  dig* 
(rings,  for  they  have  to  sink  from  8  to  11 
ftet  fbr  the  gold.  Generfdiy.  gotd-dlg< 
ging,  gold  buying,  and  gold  sellug  it  thi 
best  trade  here  now ;  in  very  many 
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the  ihop  iriii<iow8  ihett  U  a  large  paper, 
''Gold  bought  here  at  the  highest  price;'* 
and  there  are  tens  of  thousands  at  the 
diggings  at  present,  although  it  is  the  wet 
•euon  noir,  and  there  trill  be  thousands 
more  in  about  six  weeks'  time,  and  it  is 
Terr  likeljr  I  shall  be  one;  I  did  not 
think  of  going  when  I  left  home,  as  I 
then  thought  that  it  partook  too  much  of 
the  character  of  a  lottery ;  but  I  find 
tfatt  it  majr  be  followed  like  aujr  other 
bosinessf  and  most  who  perserere  suc- 
ceed; also  moet  all  the  poorer  members 
ofoarsoeietjr  have  been  and  done  well, 
aad  they  have  come  back  and  cleared  all 
the  dems  of  the  chapels ;  many  of  the 
loetl  preachers  either  hare  been  or  are 
there  now,  and  there  is  now  a  travelling 
t»ieacher  sta^oned  there,  and  I  could 
We  cone  up  to  be  in  store,  and  have  JU 
%  week  and  1117  meat,  but  it  is  dangerous 
going  up  now  the  roads  are  so  bad,  and 
it  is  180  miles  journey  Arom  here.  I  will 
DOW  giTe  yon  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tioQ,  Uie  rate  at  which  things  are  selling 
here  at  present.  And,  first,  houses  cannot 
be  got  scarcely  for  any  money,*—  a  little 
house  with  two  rooms  will  be  let  for  £2 
a  week,  and  lodgings  are  very  bad  to  get 
now.  I  have  to  pay  25s.  for  my  board 
sad  lodgings,  and  7s.  a  dozen  for  wash- 
ing ;  bread  is  4d.  per  pound,  butter  Ss.  6d. 
per  pound,  cheese  Is.  per  pound,  eggs 
from  4s.  to  5s.  per  doaen,  and  milk  6d. 
per  pint:  beef,  tea,  and  coffee  are  all 
cheap ;  bat  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
dear,  and  the  cause  is  the  gold-digging 
people  will  not  settle  to  their  regular 
trsdei  while  they  have  tried  the  gold- 
fttlds ;  there  is  little  building  going  on  at 
presentt  and  thousands  are  landing  here 
from  different  parts,  and  hundreds  are 
obliged  to  start  off  to  the  diggings  as  soon 
Aithey  come  off  the  ship,  t)ecause  they 
cannot  get  accommodation.    It  is  a  dis- 

nto  the  government  here  that  they 
ot  make  some  provision  for  the 
thoosands  that  are  coming  here ;  but  I 
tin  glad  to  inform  yon  that  the  Wes- 
leytns  have  taken  tlie  matter  up,  and  at 
diffioeni  meetings  which  they  have  had 
hare  raared  about  £1,000,  and  two  acres 
of  iaad  have  been  giren,  and  they  arejuSt 
going  to  begifi  to  build,  so  that  Wes- 
leyans  and  their  friends  who  may  come 
ottt  here,  not  hating  any  place  to  go  to, 
can  4be  comfortably  boarded  and  lodged 
until  ndi  times  as  they  can  mend  them- 
•elres,  at  the  Wcsleyan  emigrants'  home. 
Many  have  had  to  stand  out  of  doors  the 
flrit  ttSffht  after  their  arriral  here,  and 
othen  haire  bad  to  go  to  public-houses  or 
anywhere  wherever  they  could  get.  I 
have  not  heard  anything  of  Wesleyan 
Kfofm  hens  aa  yet ;  I  understand  that 
the  fvndier  receives  government  grants 
here  lMllde«  irhtA  the  members'  give,  and 
thai  li  wj  Hb«nil,  I  believe.    I  ahottld 


like  to  hear  how  you  are  getting  on  in 
England,  and  especially  at  laudc^rsfleld. 
I  hope  you  will  write,  or  send  me  a 
Weslei/an  Times  paper.  I  should  like 
to  hear  how  you  are  getting  on  in  other 
matters  as  well,  for  I  do  not  forget 
the  many  kindnesses  you  have  showed 
me,  and  the  local  preachers  who  were 
present  at  that  Saturday  meeting, — ^a 
meeting  that  I  shall  nerer  forget  to 
my  dying  day.  My  prater  Is,  that  dod 
may  bless  you  all  with  an  increase 
of  that  religion  which  will  linpport  and 
comfort  you  amidst  all  the  sorrows  and 
trials  of  this  life,  and,  above  all,  prepare 
you  for  a  nobler  life  abote  the  SKiea,  so 
that  if  we  meet  in  heaven  at  last, 

"  Where  allth«  ship's  company  meet, 
Who  sailed  with  our  Bariour  beneath, 
With  shouting  each  other  well  greet 
▲od  triumph  o'er  trouble  an4  death.'* 

As  fkr  as  my  experience  is  concerned  at 
present,  I  feel  that  the  Lord  is  with  me; 
he  has  not  failed  nor  forsaken  me;  and 
although  cut  off  from  having  intercourse 
with  yon  I  have  communion  with  God, 
and  that  communion  is  still  sweet  to  my 
soul,  and  my  determination  is  closer  still 
to  cleave  to  that  God  who  is 

**  strong  to  dellrer,  and  good  to  redeem. 
The  weakest  belleter  that  hangt  upoa  him." 

I  will  now  close  this  lon^  letter  with  an 
extract  or  two  from  my  ship's  journal. 

"April  26th.— Fine  day,  good  wind, 
and  going  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an 
hour.  I  read  my  Testament  and  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  after  tea  figured 
a  little,  and  at  night  walked  the  deck 
meditating  on  the  way  in  which  the  Lord 
has  led  me,  and  sometimes  looking  back, 
and  sometimes  looking  forward,  and  try- 
ingto  praise  God  for  the  past  and  to  trust 
inuim forthe  future.  April  SOth.-^Fine 
day  and  going  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.  I  spent  the  day  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  counting.  Mv  class  night  at 
home:  oh,  that  1  could  enjoy  it!  I  find 
a  great  want  of  the  means  of  grace  here, 
and  it  is  hard  work  to  keep  one's  religion 
in  such  a  place  as  this.  iJord  help  me  to 
look  to  thee  and  to  watch  unto  prayer ! 
May  2nd.— Sunday,  fine  day  but  very 
hot;  the  captain  read  the  prayers  again 
this  day,  and  at  night  I  had  to  prMCh, 
and  there  were  about  200  people  to  hear 
the  word  of  life;  but  some  were  very 
talkative,  so  that  I  had  not  very  good 
liberty  while  trying  to  show  them  that 
it  would  not  profit  them  if  they  gained 
the  whole  world  and  lost  their  own  souls 
at  last.  May  the  seed  sown  bring  forth 
fruit  in  some. 

June  22nd. — ^Ine  day  and  a  good 
breeze  in  our  favour.  I  spent  the  day  in 
reading,  writing,  thinking,  and  praying, 
and  had  a  good  day.  I  find  relirion  still 
to  be  the  one  thing  needfol,  amT  am  de- 
termined, whatever  eomes,  to  stand  fast 
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in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  me  ftee.  I  feel  more  than  erer 
thankful  that  I  haye  been  made  a  par- 
taker of  the  grace  of  God;  have  got 
my  feet  placed  upon  the  rock,  to  some 
extent  been  established  in  grace.  Had  it 
not  been  so  I  should  hare  been  OTercome 
in  such  a  place  as  this;  bat  now  the  more 
of  sin  I  see  the  more  I  hate  it.  May  the 
Lord  still  give  me  grace  to  live  to  him, 
for  it  is  all  of  the  grace  of  Grod  that  I  am 
what  I  am,  and  if  I  reach  heaven  at  last 
it  will  be  through  grace. 

July  11th. — Sunday,  fine  morning  but 
not  much  wind,  many  of  us  expected  to 
see  land  before  now,  but  have  been  dis- 
appointed. I  attended  church  prayers 
again  this  morning,  and  found  it  profita- 
ble to  some  extent.  We  had  service  in  our 
cabin  again  at  night,  when  Mr.  Hodgson 
preached,  and  it  was  a  very  profitable 
time  to  my  soul,  and  I  felt  encouraged  to 
hope  that  some  good  would  eventuaUv 
result  from  our  humble  attempts  to  preacli 
the  gospel  of  God  to  those  who  are  still 
living  in  sin,  and  led  captive  by  the  devil 
at  his  will. 

I  now  conclude  hoping  this  will  find 
yon  all  well;  give  my  best  respects 
to  all  the  friends  in  the  circuit.  I  have 
written  a  similar  letter  to  Mr.  John 
Wrigley;  should  one  miss,  the  other 
might  reach  you.  I  don't  know  where  I 
shall  settle.  Ton  may  direct  to  Mr. 
Butters,  First  Preacher,  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne,  Port  Phillip,  Australia. 


THE  SABBATH. 

Mr  BBAB  Six, — ^We  live  in  a  day  of 
great  conflict  between  It^ht  and  darkness, 
truth,  and  error — the  kmgdom  of  Satan 
and  the  kingdom  of  G<^'s  dear  Son. 
How  true  is  this  in  reference  to  one 
subject — namely,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath. 
In  this  day  of  practical  infidelity  among 
all  classes,  on  tnis  divine  command,  I  am 
exceedingly  fflad  that  you  have  opened 
the  pages  of  the  "Local  rreachers'  Maga- 
zine to  advocate  its  claims.  I  have  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit  the  communica- 
tions from  J.  H.  G.  in  the  January  num- 
ber, and  your  leading  article  for  Februaxy, 
and  I  have  thought  a  few  observations 
on  the  nature  and  obligations  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  would  not  be 
uninteresting  to  your  readers. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  opinions  of 
nnconverted^en,  how  vague,  lunltifiurious 
and  contradictory  are  the  views  of  profess- 
ing Christians  on  the  import  of  this  divine 
injunction,  **  Hemember  the  Sabbath-day 
to  keep  it  holy.'*  Some  would  fain  under- 
stand It  literallv,  as  prohibiting  all  kinds 
of  labour  on  the  Lord's-day,  making  it 
what  is  called  a  Jewish  Sabbath.  Others 
admit  it  to  be  right  for  men  to  labour  to 


do  good,  but  wrong  to  employ  their  cattle 
on  that  day,  whether  for  worldly  gain  or 
for  religious  purposes.  And  others,  and 
M^e  fear  the  largest  class,  look  upon  it  as 
a  day  of  secular  rest  and  worldly  pleasure. 

Without  noticing  these  contradictory 
sentiments  separately,  let  us  see  if  we 
can  ascertain  from  the  Bible  itself  the 
true  import  of  this  divine  precept.  The 
first  notice  we  have  of  it  is  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis,  third  verse :  '*  And 
God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanc- 
tified it,  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested 
from  all  his  works  which  God  created 
and  made."  To  pass  by  the  term  "sanc- 
tified," which  signifies  to  separate,  or  set 
apart  persons  or  things  for  holy  purposes, 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  understood  as  a 
divine  command,  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  introduced  in  the  decalogne,  as  om 
already  existing  i-^**  Remember  the  Sab- 
bath-day to  keep  it  holy."  And  the 
direct  reference  to  the  former  passage, 
as  the  reason  for  its  institution,  shows 
it  to  be  of  universal  application.  The 
words  are—"  Six  days  snalt  thou  labour 
and  do  all  thy  work;  but  the  seventh  day 
is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God:  in 
it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor 
thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man- 
servant, nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy 
cattle,  nor  the  stranger  within  thy  gatci. 
For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them 
is,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  where- 
fore the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
and  hallowed  it." — Exodus  xx.  9,  10, 11. 

That  this  command  must  have  some 
definite  meaning,  and  that  that  meaning 
must  be  known  in  order  to  the  right 
observance  of  it,  all  will  readily  admit. 
The  question  then  is— What  are  we  to 
understand  by  it  ?   That  it  was  designed 
for  the  physical  rest  of  man  and  beast  is 
admitted,  and  a  most  merciful  provision 
it  is  ;  but  to  understand  it  as  prohibiting 
all  kinds  of  labour,  is  as  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  as  it  is  to  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  man.    How 
frequently  did  the  Saviour  rebuke  the 
Pharisees  of  his  day,  who  pretended  to 
observe  it  in  this  ntanner,  but  who  neces- 
sarily failed  to  do  so ;  reminding  them,  that 
they  led  their  ox  and  ass  to  wateifing, 
and  that,  if  a  man  fell  into  a  pit  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  they  would  pull  him  out; 
and  then,  by  his  own  example,  showed 
that  acts  of  necessity  and  mercy  were 
justifiable  and  right  on  that  day.    Much 
less  does  it  prohibit  labour  in  the  service 
of  God.    The  priests  performed  a  vast 
amount  of  labour  in  the  service  of  the 
temple  on  the  Sabbath,  and  were  blame- 
less, because  it  was  consecrated  labour  to 
the  Lord,  having  no  reference  to  this 
world.    Nor  are  we  to  imderstand   it 
ftVeraOf,  in  its  wpUeation   to   inferior 
animals.    The  orcnmstancM  In  which 
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cun  is  placed  in  thu  world,  render  it  at 
'•incs  not  ofilj  right,  bnt  an  act  of  the 
:.  ^eac  merejr  to  employ  them ;  and  we 
cjh.  coaceiTe  of  many  instances  in  which 
'.hi  letter  of  the  law  may  be  violated, 
-vLiie  the  spirit  of  it  may  be  obeyed. 
'  Tbe  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not 
EiftD  for  the  Sabbath.**  And  besides,  if 
r?  tike  it  literally  in  the  one  case,  we 
-"iiii  in  the  other.  If  it  be  wrong  nnder 
:  J  cnramacances  for  the  beasts  to  labour, 
'  is  ei^uaUj  so  for  man.  There  is  no 
•:  atiBction  in  the  command  between  tbo 
I  ae  tad  the  odiier.  I  am  not  advocating 
it?  Ubonr  and  toil  of  the  brate  creation 
•  =  the  Lord's-day ;  far  be  it  from  me  to 
fwb  them  of  that  rest  their  merdfol 
Crudor  haa  provided  for  them ;  bnt  only 
r.^  to  shcm  the  fallacy  of  making  a 
.'•sanction  between  that  part  of  the  com- 
Tind  which  applies  to  man,  and  that 
rbkh  applies  to  beasts.  The  employ- 
Lfot  of  mem  for  any  purpose,  save  that 
»bicb  is  for  worldly  gain,  must  be  left 
jrbere  God  has  left  it,  with  the  conscience 
'  ( the  individnaL  To  Jiis  own  Master  he 
tuods  or  fidls.  A  good  man  is,  and  ever 
«ill  be,  merctfol  to  his  beast. 

Is  appears  to  me  as  clear  as  noon  day, 
uat  its  design  is  a  prohibition  of  ^1 
libonr  on  that  day  for  worldly  purposes, 
« bether  for  gain  or  pleasure,  except  in 
rases  of  necessity  ana  mercy.    Six  days 
cftlt  thou  labour  for  these,  but  the  seventh 
u  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  tliy  God,  &c., 
vA  an  entire  abstinence  irom  labour,  bnt 
^m  woridfy  labour — a  consecration  of 
the  day  to  the  service  of  Grod,  and  the 
-XTci^e  of  5piritnal  and  religious  duties. 
Tb«  word  "  8ancttfied,**as before  observed, 
irjpliea  and  involves  this  literally— hal- 
loaed, aet  apart,  devoted  to  God.    To 
V  employed  for  spiritual  purposes  in  the 
uonhip  of  God,  in  his    sanctuary,  in 
n  i^ttsof  piety  and  charity ;  in  prayer,  and 
pnise,   and   meditation  ;    keeping   up 
tbroogh  tune  a  perpetual  type  of  the 
*^oUer  Sabbath  above,  where   all   our 
inlellectaal  faculties  and  affections,  sanc- 
nficd  by  grace,  shall  be  employed — 

"When  congragatioaa  ne'er  break  up, 
Aad  SabbtttbB  never  end." 

Ii  is  evident  the  pious  Jews  understood 

:b]s  to  be  its  meaning ;  hence  Isaiah, 

rvpnmD((  the   people  for  their   bypo- 

rntieal  fiuts  and  the  violation  of  this 

fTecntjsaya — ^**If  thou  turn  away  thy 

loot  friiai  the  Sabbath,  from  doine  thy 

t;^caMn  on  my  holy  day,  and  call  the 

!^«bbaih  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord, 

^^^iwiiiiUe  ;  and  shalt  honour  him,  not 

^hnag  thme  oini  ways,  nor  finding  thine 

<**!  fleasnTB,  nor  speaking  thine  own 

vovb;  then  thou  shalt  delight  thyself  in 

^I«id,and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride 

W^  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and 

M  iliairitti  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy 


father ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it.'* — ^Isaiah,  Iviii.  13, 14. 

If  this,  then,  be  the  nature  and  design 
of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  it  strikes 
at  once  at  the  root  of  all  buying  and 
selling  for  worldly  purposes  and  from 
worldly  motives ;  whether  directly  by 
ourselves,  or  our  servants.  The  employ- 
ment of  all  public  conveyances  for  the 
same  purposes  and  from  the  same  motives, 
whether  they  be  cabs,  omnibuses,  railway 
carriages,  or  steam  boats.  Whatever 
form  worldly  traffic  may  assume  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  except  in  cases  of  necessity 
and  mercy,  is  alike  condemned  by  tbis 
command.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
worldly  pleasure  and  recreation,  however 
plausibly  it  may  be  argued  on  the  score 
of  health,  pure  air,  &c. ;  for  the  same 
au^ority  prohibits  our  finding  our  own 
pleasure  on  that  holy  day. 

What  a  fearful  view  does  this  give  us 
of  our  nation !  How  prevalent  the  crime 
of  Sabbath-breaking  in  eveiy  town  and 
village  in  the  kingdom  among  all  classes 
of  society!  What  a  premium  for  this 
vice  is  given  by  railway  authorities  and 
steam-boat  proprietors  I  Yet  many  of 
them  are  members  of  Christian  churches. 
What  attraction  to  the  young  in  the 
form  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment!  What 
thousands  of  gin-palaces  and  public- 
houses,  the  sinlu  of  debauchery  and  pol- 
lution, are  open  on  that  day!  Wliat 
buying  and  selling  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  I  And  lastly,  how  vague  and 
lax  the  views  of  professing  Christians 
generally  on  the  religious  obligations  of 
this  sacred  day,  and  how  little  do  they 
know  the  delight  and  pleasure  connected 
with  the  right  observance  of  it !  The 
true  Christian,  in  a  kind  of  holy  scorn, 
mav  take  up  the  language  of  the  poet, 
and  sing : — 

*<  Go,  man  of  pleasure  1  strike  thy  Ijrre ! 
or  Sabbathfl  broken  tinK  their  charms : 
Ours  be  the  Prophet's  car  of  fire, 
That  bears  us  to  a  Father's  arms.** 

But,  Sir,  are  evangelical  churches  clear 
in  this  matter  ?  Are  ministers  of  the 
gospel  sure  that  they  have  done  all  they 
could  to  stem  this  fearful  torrent,  which 
bids  fair  to  overwhelm  and  endanger  tne 
very  existence  of  religion  among  us,  by 
substituting  physical  rest  and  worldly 
pleasure  in  the  place  of  it,  and^  thus 
making  us  an  infidel  nation  ?  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  and  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  who  would  dread  the  thought 
of  becoming  cab  proprietors,  or  even 
railway  directors;  who,  notwithstanding, 
feel  but  little  scruple  in  riding  in  those 
conveyances  on  the  Lord's-day  to  hear  a 
favourite  preacher,  or  to  preach  two 
sermons  P^supposing  the  end  will  sanc- 
tify the  means,  in  other  words,  "  Do  evil, 
that  good  may  come."    First,  break  the 
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Uw  themielTes,  and  then  eigoin  the 
obseryance  of  it  upon  others,  and  say, 
What  have  we  to  do  with  the  motives  of 
the  men  who  ran  these  coaveyances? 
Or  in  plain  English,  "  Am  I  mj  brother's 
keeper?** 

But  is^there  any  donbt  abont  the  mater 
in  the  minds  of  those  persons  who 
patronise  them  on  the  Lora*s-day  ?  Do 
they  not  know  that  there  is  not  even  a 
pretence  on  the  part  of  these  proprietors 
to  be  actuated  by  religious  motives,  and 
if  this  be  apparent,  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive who  can  doubt  it,  then,  can  it  be 
right  to  employ  them  ? 

These  are  questions  of  the  utmost 
importaoce  to  every  Christian,  and  par- 
ticularly to  every  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
But  there  are  other  motives  besides  those 
of  personal  obligation  to  obey  the  law 
of  Grod,  which,  I  think,  should  induce 
preachers  to  set  an  example  to  the  church 
and  the  world  in  this  particular.  The 
influence  which  snch  a  practice  must 
have  upon  their  own  minds  in  damping 
their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  in  pre- 
venting them  reproving  persons  who 
habitually  break  the  &bbath,  and  in 
unfitting  them  to  bear  their  public  testi- 
mony against  this  sin,  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  give  up  the 
practice.  With  all  deference,  I  would 
ask,  what  are  their  feelings  during  their 
journey  by  rail,  omnibus,  or  steam-boat, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  Sabbath- 
breakers  of  every  description  ?  Bid  thev 
ever  attempt,  or  could  they  admonish 
thexn,  though  they  made  no  secret  of 
their  ungodfy  motives  and  objects  ?  And 
why?  beeause  they  anticipate  a  retort—^ 
"  What  doest  thou  nere  ?**  their  conscience 
at  the  same  time  tellina  them  they  were 
on  forbidden  ground.  And  what,  I  would 
ask,  is  the  state  of  their  minds  when 
runnine  from  the  station  or  the  pier,  to 
bear  their  testimony  for  God  in  a  God- 
dishonouring  world,  as  ambassadors  and 
witnesses  for  God?  Would  they  take 
for  their  text,  **  Bemember  the  Babbath- 
day,  and  keep  it  holy,"  before  a  congre- 
gation, many  of  whom  know  that  their 
preacher  has  been  desecrating  it?  Or, 
would  they  take  for  the  basis  of  their 
eermon,  **The  Sabbath  wafi  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  while  at 
the  same  time  they  knew  that  they  were 
parties  to  the  depriving  of  thousands  of 
the  benefit  of  that  day  ?  Can  that  prac- 
tiee  which  .produces  snch  feelings,  and 
unfits  persons  for  snch  imperative  duties, 
be  of  God? 

And,  besides,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  knpw 
bv  what  process  of  reasoning  they  con- 
elude  that  they  have  a  right  to  employ 
persons  in  a  traffic  in  which  they  them- 
selves could  not  conscientioQsly  engage; 
and  deprive  persons  of  the  advantages  of 
tiie  CbfiBtian  Sabbath,  which  they  claim 


for  themselves;  and  which  a  gracious 
God  has  given  to  all  his  creatures,  with- 
out respect  of  persons.  If  I  employ  a 
a  man,  or  number  of  men,  and  pay  them, 
they  are  my  servants :  though  I  am  but 
one  of  thousands  that  do  it,  still,  I  am 
one  of  their  employers,  and  cannot  get 
rid  of  the  responsibility.  If  it  be  wrong 
to  get  a  living  by  such  employment— <ana 
I  take  for  granted  that  every  Christian' 
believes  this, — then  surely  no  process  of 
logic  can  make  them  guiltless  that  em- 
ploy them.  Indeed  the  largest  amount 
of  guilt  must  lie  at  their  door.  The 
poor  man  that  does  the  work  pleads  a 
wife  and  family  dependent  on  him ;  and 
the  probability,  ami  in  hundreds  of  in- 
stances the  certainty,  of  being  discharged, 
if  he  refuses  to  work;  and  poverty  and  a 
parish  union  stare  him  in  tue  face*  .  The 
temptation  to  such  a  man,  to  do  what 
his  conscience  tells  him  is  wrong,  is  rery 
powerful,  and  the  father  and  husband 
struggles  with  the  claims  of  the  Bible, 
But  can  the  man  who  himself,  or  by  his 
servants,  supports  worldly  traffic  on  the 
Lord's  day,  plead  this  ?  He  knows  he 
cannot ;  therefore  his  guilt  is  the  greatest 
In  addition  to  the  breaking  the  fourth* 
he  violates  the  second  great  commander-* 
^*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self." 

Lastly.  I  would  ask  where  is  our  com- 
passion for  the  souls  of  men,  when  we 
can  shut  our  eyes  to  the  awful  facts  that 
there  are  9000  omnibus  servants  em- 
ployed sixteen  hours  every  Sabbath-day, 
7000  cab  drivers,  add  106,500  persons, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  employed  on 
railways ;  besides  10,000  journeymen 
bakers,  and  almost  an  innumerable  num- 
ber of  other  trades,  who  are  employed  in 
London  alone  on  that  day.  It  is  to  my 
mind,  a  small  thing  to  say  that  they  are 
deprived  by  those  who  emplo;^  them  from 
attending  a  place  of  public  worship^ 
where  they  might  hear  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  though  this  is  a  fearful 
thought  if  carried  out.  Their  very  em- 
ployments, associations,  and  habits  ate 
sucn  as  to  have  a  direct  tendency  to  cor- 
rupt and  demoralise  them ;  and  to  such 
an  awful  extent  alienate  their  minds  to 
everything  holy  and  good,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  live  without  God  and  without 
hope  in  the  world ;  and  thousands  of 
them,  in  despair,  sigh  and  cry— *'Kp 
man  careth  for  my  soul." 

In  such  a  state  of  thin^  tlieir  salvation 
seems  next  to  impossible.  Shut  out 
from  all  moral  and  religions  influence, 
living  in  an  element,  the  tendencies  of 
which  is  to  deprave  the  afieotions,  to 
darken  the  mind,  and  to  confiim  every 
unholy  passion  and  habit ;  with  nothing 
to  counteract  it,  unless  God,  in  his  sl>Qn- 
dant  mercy,  independent  of  his  church 
—and  I  had  almost  saidinoppoplt&oa  tO| 
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and  in  spite  of  the  feebleness  and  an- 
fkithfulness  of  his  church— should  pluck 
them  as  brands  from  the  burning.  And 
shall  we  not  onlj  leave  them  alone,  but 
su]tport,  by  our  practice,  a  traffic  which 
Is  inflicting  upon  them  a  fearful  amount 
of  physical  suffering,  and  placing  them 
knood  the  reach  of  the  means  of  salva- 
tion, confirming  multitudes  of  them  in 
their  hatred  to  the  Bible  and  the  very 
name  of  religion  ! 

However  we  may  approve  and  advo- 
ciie  human  legislation  on  the  subject, 
nothing  c;in  reach  and  remove  the  evil 
but  the  truth  of  God's  word,  through 
!he  instrumentality  of  his  people;  and 


when  that  people  shall  awalte  to  their 
duties  and  responsibilities,  and  shall 
seek  a  deeper  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  break  forth  in  holy  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  God,  and  in  love  for  th^ 
souls  of  men,  then  shall  there  be  a 
power  in  that  truth  that  shall  emancipate 
our  world  from  the  dominion  and  thral- 
dom of  sin,  and  usher  in  the  millennial 
glory  of  the  church  on  earth  ;  and  the 
kingdoms  of  this  w^orld  shall  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ, 
and  he  shall  reign  for  ever.  Anien. 
Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  ! 

Yours  truly, 


Cemperiiitte. 


"WOMAN  BEHOLD  THY  SON!" 

BT  ITRS.  H.  B.  8TOWE. 

This  golden  rays  of  a  summer  afternoon 
were  streaming  through  the  windows  of 
a  private  apartment  where  everything  was 
the  picture  of  orderly  repose.  Gentle 
and  noiselessly  it  glides,  gilding  the  glossy 
oil  chairs  polished  by  years  of  care;  flut- 
tering with  flickering  gleam  on  the  book- 
cases by  the  fire,  and  antique  china  vases 
on  the  mantle,  and  even  coquetting  with 
(sparkles  of  fanciful  gaiety  over  the  face 
of  the  perpendicular  sombre  old  clock, 
which  though  at  times  almost  coaxed  to 
the  verge  of  a  smile,  still  continued  its 
inevitable  ^ick  as  for  a  century  before. 

On  the  hearth  lay  out-stretched  a  great 
Isuy-looking  Maltese  cat,  evidently  eur 
joying  the  golden  beams  that  fell  upon 
hi^  sober  sides,  and  sleepily  opening  and 
shutting  his  great  green  eyes,  as  if  lost  in 
hLxariant  contemplation. 

Hut  the  most  characteristic  figure  in 
the  whole  picture,  was  that  of  an  aged 
^'oman  who  sat  quietly  rocking  to  and 
tVo,  in  a  great  chair,  by  the  side  of  a  large 
round  table,  covered  with  books.  There 
^va;»  A  quiet  beauty  in  that  placid  face — 
that  silveiT  hair  brtished  neatly  under 
the  snowy  border  of  the  cap.  Every  line 
in  that  mrrowed  face  told  some  tale  of 
^)rrow  long  assuaged,  and  passions  hushed 
to  rest ;  as  on  the  calm  ocean  shore  the 
;?<jlden  fnrrowed  sand  shows  traces  of 
Murms  and  fluctuations  long  past. 

On  the  round  green  covered  table  be- 
side her,  lay  the  quiet  companion  of  her 
age,  the  Inise  Bible,  whose  pages,  like 
t'»e  gates  of^the  celestial  city,  were  not 
^hut  all  day ;  a  few  old  standard  books, 
and  the  pleasant  rippling  knitting,  whose 
dreamy,  irresponsible  monotony  is  the 
best  or  mtisic. 

A  fair  girlish  form  was  seated  by  the 
table;  the  dress  bonnet  had  fallen  back 


on  her  shoulders,  the  soft  cheeks  were 
suffused  and  earnest,  the  long  lashes  and 
veiled  eyes  w^ere  eloquent  of  subdued 
feelings  as  she  read  aloud  from  the  letter 
in  her  hand,  It  was  from  **  our  Harry," 
a  nanie  to  both  of  them  comprising  all 
that  was  dear  and  valued  on  earth,  for  he 
was  "  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow,"  yet  he  had  not  been  always 
an  only  one ;  flower  after  flower  on  the 
tree  of  her  life  had  bloomed  and  died} 
and  gradually  as  waters  cut  off  from 
many  channels,  the  stream  of  love  ha4 
concentrated  in  this  last  and  only  one. 

And  in  truth  Harry  Sargeant  was  all 
that  a  njother  might  desire  or  be  prond 
of.  Generous,  high-minded,  witty,  and 
talented,  and  with  a  strong  and  noble 
physical  development,  he  seemed  bom  to 
command  the  love  of  woman.  The  only 
trouble  with  him  was,  in  common  par- 
lance, that  he  was  too  clever  a  fellow ;  ho 
was  too  impressible,  too  versatile,  too  at- 
tractive, and  too  much  in  demand  for  his 
own  good.  He  always  drew  company 
about  him  as  honey  does  flies,  and  was 
indispensable  everywhere,  and  to  every- 
body, and  it  needs  a  steady  head  and 
firm  nerves  for  such  a  one  to  escape  ruin. 

IJarry's  course  in  college,  though  bril- 
liant in  scholarship,  had  been  critical 
and  perilous.  He  was  a  decided  favon- 
rite  )%'ith  the  faculty  and  students,  yet 
it  required  a  great  deal  of  hard  lyork- 
ing  and  adroit  management  on  the  part 
of  his  instructors  to  bring  him  through 
without  any  infringement  of  college 
laws  and  proprieties ;  not  that  he  ever 
meant  the  least  harm  in  his  life,  but 
that  some-  extra  generous  impulse,  some 
Qui&otic  generosity  was  always  tumbling 
him  neck  and  heels  into  somebody'* 
scrapes,  and  making  him  ^  part  and 
parcel  in  every  piece  of  mischief  that 
was  going  on. 
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With  all  this  premised,  there  is  no 
need  to  say  that  Hany  was  a  special 
farorite  with  the  ladies ;  in  truth,  it  was 
a  confessed  fact  among  his  acquaintances, 
that  whereas  dozens  of  creditable,  re- 
spectable, well-to-do  young  men,  might 
besiege  female  hearts  with  all  proper 
formality,  waiting  at  the  gates,  and 
watching  at  the  posts  of  the  doors  in 
vain,  yet  before  him  all  gates  and  pas- 
sages seemed  to  fly  open  of  their  own 
accord;  nevertheless  there  was  in  his 
native  village  one  auict  maiden,  who 
only  held  in  her  hand  the  key  that  could 
unlock  his  heart  in  return,  and  carried 
silently  in  her  heart  the  spell  that  could 
fetter  that  brilliant,  restless  spirit  ;  and 
she  it  was  of  the  thoughtful  brow  and 
downcast  eyes,  whom  we  saw  in  our 
picture  bending*  over  the  letter  with  his 
mother. 

That  mother  Harry  loved  to  idolatry. 
She  was  in  his  mind  an  impersonation  of 
all  that  waa  lovely  in  womanhood,  hal- 
lowed and  sainted  by  age,  bv  wisdom, 
by  sorrow,  and  his  love  for  her  was  a 
beautiful  union  of  protective  tenderness 
with  veneration,  and  to  his  Ellen  it 
seemed  the  best  and  most  sacred  evi- 
dence of  the  nobleness  of  his  nature, 
and  the  worth  of  the  heart  which  he  had 
pledged  to  her. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  danger  over- 
hanging the  heads  of  the  three,  a  little 
cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
rising  in  the  horizon  of  their  hopes,  yet 
destined  to  burst  upon  them  dark  and 
dreadful  in  a  future  day. 

In  those  scenes  of  college  where  Harry 
had  been  so  indispensable,  the  bright 
poetic  wine  cup  had  freely  circulated, 
and  often  amid  the  flush  of  conversation, 
and  the  genial  excitement  of  the  hour, 
he  had  drank  freer  and  deeper  than  was 
best. 

He  said,  it  is  true,  that  he  cared 
nothing  for  it,  that  it  was  nothing  to 
him,  that  it  never  aflected  him,  and 
all  of  those  things  that  young  men 
always  say,  when  the  cup  of  Circe  is 
beginning  its  work  with  them.  Friends 
were  annoyed,  became  anxious,  remon- 
strated, but  he  laughed  at  their  fears, 
and  insisted  on  knowing  himself  best. 
At  last,  with  a  sudden  start  and  shiver 
of  his  moral  nature,  he  awoke  to  a 
dreadful  perception  of  his  danger,  and 
resolved  on  decided  and  determinate 
resistance.  During  this  period  he  came 
to  Cincinnati  to  establish  himself  in 
business,  and  as  at  this  time  the  tempe- 
rance reformation  was  in  the  full  tide  of 
success  there,  he  found  everything  to 
strengthen  his  resolution;  temperance 
meetings  and  speeches  were  all  the 
mode :  young  men  of  the  flrst  standing 
were  its  patrons  and  supporters;  wine 
was  quite  in  the  vocative,  and  seemed 


really  in  danger  of  being  voted  out  of 
society.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  to 
seize  a  temperance  pledge  and  keep  it 
became  an  easy  thing;  temptation  was 
scarcely  presented  or  felt,  he  waa  o£fered 
the  glass  in  no  circle,  met  its  attraction 
nowhere,  and  flattered  himself  that  he 
had  escaped  so  great  danger  so  easily 
and  so  completely. 

His  usual  fortune  of  social  popularity 
followed  him,  and  his  visiting  circle 
became  full  as  large  and  importunate 
as  a  young  nian  with  anything  else  to  do 
need  desire.  He  was  diligent  in  his 
application  to  business,  began  to  be 
mentioned  with  approbation  by  the  mag- 
nates as  a  rising  young  man,  and  had 
prospects  daily  nearing  of  competence 
and  home,  and  all  that  man  aesires; 
visions,  alas!  never  to  be  realised. 

For,  after  a  while,  the  tide  which  had 
risen  so  high  began  perceptibly  to  decline 
Men  that  had  made  eloquent  speeches 
on  temperance  had  other  things  to  look 
to  ;  fastidious  persons  thought  that  mat- 
ters had  been  carried  too  far,  and  ladies 
declared  that  it  was  old  and  threadbare, 
and  getting  to  be  cant  and  stuff,  and  the 
ever-ready  wine  cup  was  gliding  back 
into  many  a  circle,  as  if  on  sober  second- 
thought  the  community  was  convinced 
that  it  was  unjustly  belied. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  history  of 
reform,  either  in  communities  or  indi- 
viduals, so  dangerous  as  that  where 
danger  seems  entirely  past*  As  long  as 
a  man  thinks  his  health  failing,  he 
watches,  he  diets,  and  will  underg6  the 
most  heroic  self-denial ;  but  let  him  once 
set  himself  down  as  cured,  and  how 
readily  does  he  fall  back  to  one  self- 
indulgent  habit  after  another,  all  tending 
to  ruin  everything  that  he  has  done 
before. 

So  in  communities;  let  intemperance 
rage,  and  young  men  go  to  ruin  by  doaens, 
and  the  very  evil  inspires  the  remedy; 
but  when  the  trumpet  has  been  sounded 
and  the  battle  set  in  array,  the  victory 
only  said  and  sung  in  speeches  and 
newspaper  paragraphs,  and  temperance 
odes  and  processions,  then  comes  the 
return  wave;  people  csy  enough,  the 
community,  vastly  satisned,  lies  down 
to  sleep  on  its  laurels,  and  then  comes 
the  hour  of  danger. 

But  let  not  the  man  who  has  once  been 
swept  down  the  hill  of  intemperance 
excitement,  almost  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
dream  of  any  point  of  security  for  him. 
He  is  like  one  who  has  awakened  in 
the  rapids  of  Niagara,  and  with  strain- 
ing oar  and  mild  prayers  to  heaven, 
forced  his  boat  upward  into  smoother 
water,  where  the  drift  of  the  current 
seems  to  cease,  and  the  banks  smile,  and 
all  looks  beautiful,  and,  weaiy  from 
rowing,  lays  by  his  oars  to  rest  and 
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dream;  he  knows  not  that  onder  that 
smooth  water  still  glides  a  current,  that, 
while  he  dreams,  is  imperceptibly  but 
snreljr  hnriTing  him  back  whence  there 
ii  no  retnm. 

Harrj  was  just  in  this  perilous  point; 
he  viewed  danger  as  long  past,  his  self- 
confidence  was  fully  restored,  and  in  his 
security  he  began  to  neglect  those  lighter 
oatworks  of  caution  which  he  must  still 
guard  who  does  not  mean  at  last  to 
sarrender  the  citadeL 

PART  u. 

"Now,  girls  and  boys,"  said  Mrs.  G. 
to  her  sous  and  daughters,  who  were  sit- 
ting around  a  centre-table  covered  with 
notes  of  invitation,  and  all  the  etcs.  of 
a  party, — "what shall  we  have  on  f'riday 
night?  tea,  coffee,  lemonade,  u^e  ^ — of 
coarse  not." 

"And  why  not,  mamma?"  said  the 
voang  ladies,  "  the  people  are  beginning 
to  have  it ;  they  had  wine  at  Mrs.  A.'s  and 
Mrs.  M.'s." 

^Well,  your  papa  thinks  it  won't  do ; 
the  boys  are  members  of  the  temperance 
society,  and  I  don't  think,  girls,  it  will  do 
myself." 

There  are  a  good  many  persons  by  the 
by,  who  always  view  moral  questions 
in  this  style  of  phraseology;  not  what  is 
right,  but  what  will  "  do." 

The  girls  made  an  appropriate  reply  to 
this  view  of  the  subject,  by  showing  that 
Mn.  A.  and  Mrs.  M.  had  done  the  thing, 
and  nobody  seemed  to  make  any  talk. 

The  boys,  who  thus  far  in  the  conversa- 
tion had  been  thoughtfully  rapping  their 
boots  with  their  canes,  now  interposed 
and  said  that  they  would  rather  not  have 
wine  if  it  wouldn't  look  shabby. 

''But  it  wiU  look  shabby,"  said  Miss 
Fanny.  ^*  Lemons,  you  know,  are  scarce 
to  be  got  for  any  price,  and  as  for  lemon- 
ade made  of  syrup,  it's  positively  detest- 
able and  vulgar.  It  tastes  just  like 
cream  of  tartar  and  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Emma,  "I  never 
did  see  the  harm  of  wine,  even  when  peo- 
ple were  making  the  most  fuss  about  it ; 
to  be  sure,  rum,  and  brandy,  and  all  that, 
are  bad,  but  wine"— 

"And  so  convenient  to  get,"  said  Fanny, 
"and  no  decent  young  man  ever  gets 
drank  at  parties,  so  it  can't  do  harm; 
besides,  one  must  have  something,. and  as 
I  said,  it  will  look  shabby  not  to  have  it." 

Now  there  is  no  imputation  that  young 
men  are  so  much  afraid  of,  especially  from 
the  lips  of  young  ladies,  as  that  of  shub- 
hiness,  and  as  it  happened  in  this  case  as 
in  most  others,  that  the  young  ladies  were 
the  most  efficient  talkers,  the  question 
was  finally  carried  on  theur  side. 

Mis.  6.  was  a  motherly  woman,  just  the 
one  fitted  to  inspire  young  men  with  con- 


fidence and  that  home-feeling  which  all 
men  desire  to  find  somewhere.  Her  house 
was  a  free  and  easy  ground,  social  for 
most  of  her  acquaintanc-e,  and  Harry  was 
a  favourite  domesticated  visitor. 

During  the  temperance  reform,  fathers 
and  mothers  had  given  it  their  open  and 
decided  support,  and  Mrs.  G.  always  en* 
listed  for  any  good  movement,  sympa- 
thised warmly  in  their  endeavours.  The 
great  fault  was  that  too  often  incident  in 
the  gentleness  of  woman,  a  want  of  self- 
reliant  principle.  Her  virtue  was  too 
much  the  result  of  mere  sympathy,  too 
little  of  her  own  conviction.  Hence, 
when  those  she  loved  grew  cold  towards 
a  good  cause,  they  found  no  sustaining 
power  in  her.  Notwithstanding,  she  was 
a  woman  that  always  acquired  great  in- 
fluence over  young  men,  and  Harry  had 
loved  and  revered  her  with  something  of 
the  same  sentiment  that  ho  cherished  to- 
wards his  mother. 

It  was  the  most  brilliant  party  of  the 
season.  Everything  was  got  up  with 
faultless  taste,  and  ]^.  G.  was  in  tne  very 
spirit  of  it.  The  girls  were  looking 
beautifully,  the  rooms  were  splendid,  there 
was  enough  and  not  too  much  of  light 
and  warmth,  and  everybody  was  domg 
their  best  to  please  and  be  cheerful. 
Harry  was  more  brilliant  than  usual,  and, 
in  fact,  he  outdid  himself ;  wit  and  wine 
were  the  spirit  of  the  hour. 

"  Just  taste  this  tokay,"  said  one  of 
the  sisters  to  him,  "  it  has  been  sent  to  us 
from  Europe,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  genuine 
article." 

"  Ton  know  I  am  not  in  that  line,"  said 
Harry,  laughing  and  colouring. 

*•  Why  not?"  asked  another  young  lady, 
taking  a  glass. 

"Oh,  the  temperance  pledge,  you 
know;  I  am  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
order,  a  very  apostle,  it  will  never  do  for 
me." 

"Pshaw!  those  temperance  pledges  are 
like  the  proverb,  'something  musty,'" 
said  a  gay  girl« 

\"  Well,  but  you  said  you  had  a  head- 
ache the  beginning  of  the  evening,  and 
you  really  look  pale ;  you  certainly  need 
it  as  a  medicine,"  said  j*anny.  "  I'll  leave 
it  to  mamma,"  and  she  turned  to  Mrs.  G., 
who  stood  gaily  entertaining  a  group  of 
young  people. 

"Nothing  more  likely,"  replied  she 
gaily.  "I  think,  Harry,  you  look 
pale ;  a  glass  of  wine  will  do  you  good." 

Had  Mrs.  G.  known  all  of  Harry's  past 
history  and  temptations,  and  had  she  not 
been  in  just  the  inconsiderate  state  that 
very  good  ladies  get  into  at  a  party,  she 
would  sooner  have  sacrificed  her  right 
hand,  than  to  have  thrown  this  observa- 
tion into  the  scales ;  but  she  did,  and  it 
turned  the  balance  for  him. 

"  You  shall  be  my  doctor,"  he  said,  as 
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laughing  aQ4  colounag  he  4ranl^  the 
g^aM ;  and  where)  waa  the  harm?  One 
glass  of  wine,  kills  nobody,  and  yet  if  a 
wan  faUs,  and  knows  that  in  thai 
glass  of  wine  he  sacrifices  principles  and 
conaoienoe,  ereiy  drop  vaay  be  poison  to 
the  6oi4  and  bo4y. 

^arry  folt  at  the  time  that  a  great  in* 
ternal  harrier  had  been  lemoved,  nor  was 
that  glasp  the  only  one  that  evening ;  an- 
other and  another  and  another  followed, 
his  spirits  rose  with  the  wild  and  feverish 
gaiety  incident  to  his  excitable  tempera- 
ment, and  what  had  be^n  begnn  in  the 
society  of  ladies,  was  completed  at  night 
in  the  gentlemen's  saloon. 

Nobody  ever  knew  that  one  party  had 
updone  this  young  man,  yet  so  it  was. 
From  that  night  bis  strength  of  moral  re- 
sistance was  fatally  Impaired;  not  that  hQ 
yielded  at  once  and  without  desperate 
efforts  and  struggles,  but  gradually  each 
struggle  grew  weaker,  each  reform  shorter, 
each  resolntion  more  inefficient,  yet  at 
the  close  of  the  evening,  all  those  fnen4s, 
mother,  brother,  and  sister,  flattered 
themselves  that  everything  had  gone  on 
so  well,  that  the  next  week  Mrs.  I[. 
thought  it  would  do  to  give  wine  at  a 
party,  because  Mrs-  G.  had  done  it  last 
week,  and  no  harpi  had  come  from  it. 

In  about  a  year  after,  the  G.'s  began  to 
notice  and  lament  the  habits  of  their 
young  friend,  and  all  conseionsly  to 
won£r  how  such  a  fine  young  man  should 
he  led  astray,  Harry  was  of  a  desperate 
and  decided  nature,  his  affections  and  his 
moral  sense  waged  a  fierce  war  with  the 
terrible  tyrant.  Madness  had  possessed 
him,  and  when  at  last,  all  hope  had  died 
out,  he  determined  to  avoid  the  anguish 
and  shame  of  a  drunkard's  life,  by  a 
suicide's  death. 

Then  came  to  the  trembling,  heart<9 


striokeQ  mother  aq4  beloved  one,  s^  wild 
incoherent  letter  of  farewell,  and  he  dis- 
fj^ppeared  from  amongst  the  living. 

In  the  same  quiet  parlour,  where  t}ie 
sunshine  still  streams  through  fiickeri 
leaves,  it  now  rested  on  ^e  polished 
sides  and  glittering  plate  of  a  coffin  : 
there  at  last  lay  the  weary  at  rest,  the 
soft  shining  grey  hair  was  fitill  gleaming 
as  before,  but  deeper  furrows  on  the 
worn  cheek,  and  a  weary,  heavy  languor 
hanging  over  the  pale,  peaceful  race, 
told  that  those  grey  hairs  had  been, 
brought  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
Sadder  still  was  the  story  on  the  cloud- 
less cheek  and  lips  of  the  young  creature 
bending  in  quiet  despair  over  her,  Poof 
Ellen,  her  life's  thread,  woven  witU 
those  beloved  ones,  was  broken. 

And  may  not  all  this  happen  P-r-nigr 
does  it  not  happen  to  young  men  amongst 
us  every  day,  and  do  the^  not  lead  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  sorrows  just  like  these? 

And  is  there  not  a  responsibility  on  all 
that  say  they  ought  to  be  guardians  of 
the  safety  and  purity  of  the  other  sex, 
to  avoid  setting  before  them  the  tempta- 
tion to  which  so  often  and  so  fatally 
manhood  has  yielded?  What  is  4 
paltry  consideration  of  fashion,  com- 
pared to  the  safety  of  sons,  brothers^ 
and  liusbands  ? 

The  greatest  fault  of  woman  is  slavery 
to  custom,  and  yet  who  but  a  woman 
makes  custom  ?  Are  not  all  the  usages 
and  fasliions  of  polite  society  more  her 
work  than  that  of  man  ?  And  let  every 
mother  and  sister  think  of  the  mothers 
and  sisters  of  those  who  come  within 
the  ransB  of  their  influence,  and  say  to 
themselves  when  in  thoughtlessness 
they  discuss  questions  affecting  thair 
interests,  "Be))old  thy  brother  I"  **  behold 
thy  son  I" 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

BOTHBBHAM  BBANOH. 

6ERH0N8  were  preached  here  to  atten- 
tive congregations  by  the  Hon.  Sec,  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  185^.  The  i^ext  day 
the  friends  were  busily  employed  in  pre- 
paring for  the  tea  meeting,  and  it  came  « 
off  in  a  way  which  reflected  great  credit 
on  the  managers.  The  ladies  richly  de- 
served the  vote  of  thanks  presented  to 
them  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  After 
tea,  a  hymn  was  sung,  a  portion  of  scrip- 
ture read,  and  prayer  offered.  Mr. 
Quest)  a  worthy  friend  and  an  honorary 


member,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
introduced  the  business  with  a  nea^  and 
appropriate  speech.  He  then  called  pn 
the  secretaiy  of  the  branch.  Brother  John 
Crowther,  who,  although  not  a  lopal 
preacher,  i$  an  honorary  member,  and  a 
real  brother  in  promotinff  the  interests  pf 
the  association,  to  read  the  report  of  the 
Branch,  by  which  it  appeared  that,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  resolntion  passed 
at  the  Sheffield  aggregate  meeting,  nine- 
teen local  preaclLcrs  had^become  members 
during  the  year,  and  two  honorary  mem- 
bers had  also  come  forward  to  asjslst  in 
the  work.  The  contributions,  inclniUng 
surplus  of  last  ye^fs  tea  meetiog^  en- 
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tnae^  faes,  ^^  were  £2B  Is.  8d.,  of 
this  ram  £1  28.  biul  been  returned  to  a 
]>oor  widow,  whose  basband  had  died 
before  he  became  entitled  to  the  burial 
fees.  The  report  concluded  by  urj^ing 
sn  enlarged  spirit  of  liberality,  and  sug- 
gesting that  efforts  conuoensurate  with 
the  dyectfi  should  be  put  forth,  so  that 
those  who  now  gave  pence  might  be 
indaced  to  give  shillings,  and  contributor 
of  shillings  to  give  pounds. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  many 
of  the  brethren  belonging  to  the 
Branch,  including  conference  men  and 
Reformers.  AU  i^^peared  to  set  aside 
difierencea  of  opinion,  and  seemed  will« 
mg  to  unite  in  advancing  the  good  of  the 
brotherhood.  The  ex-president  kindly 
pat  himself  to  some  tnconvenience  to 
sccept  the  invitation  of  the  friends,  fron^ 
A  remembrance  of  the  happy  meeting 
held  the  previous  year.  The  indignation 
of  some  of  the  audience  was  excited 
vbile  he  referred  to  the  fact  (illustrative 
of  the  strong  pr^udices  and  hostility  in 
the  minds  of  some  against  the  move* 
ment)  that  one  of  the  schooUrooms  of  a 
Wesleyan  ohapel  had  been  refused  to 
bold  a  meeting  in,  although  applied  for 
by  the  two  first  friends  who  had  contri* 
bated  to  its  erection  ;  one  giving  300, 
the  other  100  guineas.  Loud  cries  of 
**  Shame  I"  followed  this  announcement, 
which  Mr.  Carter  tried  to  suppress,  but 
was  told  that  they,  the  friends,  called 
thiags  by  their  right  names  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  The  breeze,  however, 
soon  subsided,  and  all  was  again  peace 
aad  harmony.  The  honorary  secretary 
addressed  tne  meeting,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  brethren,  and  the  proceed- 
iop  terminated  with  singing  ana  prayer* 

Fob  the  last  two  years  meetings  have 
been  held  to  commence  the  year  with, 
but  the  first  of  Jannaiy  being  on  a 
Satorday,  and  other  meetmgs  interfering 
00  the  foUowing  Monday,  it  was  resolved 
to  hare  this  on  the  last  day  of  1852; 
and  with  a  determination  to  keep  up 
thdr  characters  as  real  Shtffidders,  efforts 
vers  put  forth  to  have  a  great  and 
influential  gathering.  The  president, 
ex-president,  bonoraipr  secretaiy,  and 
other  friends  were  invited  to  attend  and 
takepart  in  the  proceedings.  The  large 
room  at  the  Lyceum  was  full  long  before 
the  tea  was  ready,  and  the  great  influx  of 
visiton  almost  startled  those  who  had 
nadercaken  the  supply  of  provisions. 
The  Mtience  of  some  had  to  be  exercised, 
bot  by  a  little  extra  dexterity  and  ex- 
pertattt  on  the  part  of  those  who  served, 
all  were  ultimately  supplied,  and  the 
cops  and  sancers  gave  way  to  "  the  feast 
of  nNMon  and  the  flow  of  soul.'*  The 
chiirwai  oecupied  by  the  chairman  of 


the  Branch,  Brother  Sanderson.  Aftev 
his  own  introductory  remarks,  he  called 
on  Brother  Jepson,  one  of  thesecretarieSi 
to  read  a  report.  Speeches  of  a  most 
stirring  character,  and  filled  with  facts 
and  statistics  of  great  interest,  were 
delivered  by  Brothers  Staniforth,  Blenk« 
horn,  Nejstrop,  and  others;  and  such  waa 
the  sympathy  excited,  that  the  assembly 
nobly  responded  to  the  appeal,  that 
during  the  next  year  their  contributions 
and  free-will  offerings  should  amount  to 
the  noble  sum,  on  the  average,  of  on^ 
thousand  pence  weeldjf.  We  trust  that, 
having  been  brought  up  to  this  temper 
•while  heated,  they  will  retain  the  im- 
pression then  made,  show  what  metal 
they  are  made  o^  be  sharp  about  their 
work,  and  furnish  a  bright  example  to 
others.  In  this  they  will  reJUct  great 
credit  on  themselves. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  Connexion  are 
upon  them  ;  and  having  expended  more 
than  seventy  poands  during  the  past 
year  on  their  own  t  sick  and  superan- 
nuated, they  have  cases  enough  to  stimu- 
late them  to  diligence.  The  Lord  help 
them  to  do  their  work  right  manfully! 

VBI170BB1IRY  AMD  BBOVPTON. — ROCnES- 
TKH  BRANCU. 

Brothers  English  and  the  honoraiy 
secretary  having  preached  in  this  circuit 
on  Sunday,  January  23rd.}  were  induced 
to  remain  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  to 
attend  both  of  these  meetings.  At 
Frindsbury  the  meeting  was  small,  but 
the  friends  appeared  hearty  in  their  affecf 
tion  for  the  local  preachers  and  towards 
the  association.  A  venerable  brother 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  spoke  with 
considerable  feeUng  of  the  services  of 
local  preachers,  There  was  a  modesty 
and  diffidence  about  our  dear  friend 
which  induced  him  at  first  to  shrink  from 
occupying  a  post  he  had  not  before 
filled,  as  chairman.  It  would  be  well  if 
younger  brethren,  when  in  the  presenco 
of  sucii  veterans,  would  learn  "not  to 
think  of  themselves  more  highly  than 
they  ought  to  think";  and  we  trust  that 
such  monitions,  enforced  by  these  living 
epistles,  are  not  lost  on  those  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.  The  chairman 
concluded  his  remarks  by  calling  on 
Brother  Cole,  the  secretary  of  the  branch, 
to  read  the  report,  which  he  did  very 
briefly.  Brother  English  then  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  brought  out  some 
points  of  importance,  which  apneared 
to  tell  on  the  meeting.  He  was  followed 
by  Brother  Harding,  of  Sydenham,  who, 
happening  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  delighted  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  testifying  as  to  his  high  appreciation 
of,  and  strong  attachment  to  the  God- 
like association.  The  people  were  pleased 
and  profited  by  his  speech,  and  seern^ 
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to  catch  some  of  his  zeal  when  he  spoke 
of  increasing  his  subscription  by  entering 
his  wife  as  an  honorary  member.  A 
sovereign  was  handed  in  bj  Brother 
Everett  as  a  thank-offering  from  one  who 
had  been  passing  through  affliction. 
Other  contributions  were  also  given. 
The  meeting  continued  until  nearly  ten 
o'clock.  If  any  did  not  enjoy  it,  they 
must  have  been  very  hard  to  please. 

At  Brompton  the  meeting  was  more 
numerously  attended,  and  the  ladies 
were  greatly  assisted  by  their  long-tried 
friend,  Brother  Harding  (an  old  inhabi- 
tant of  the  place,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of 
captain  of  the  [forces).  If  the  faces  of 
tiie  individuals  misht  be  taken  as  indices 
of  their  feelings,  then  all  were  the  sub- 
jects of  kindliness  and  good  fellowship. 

The  tea  over  and  the  collection  made, 
singing,  reading  the  scripture,  and 
prayer  followed;  after  which  Brother 
btcnhenswas  called  to  the  chair.  He 
made  an  apology,  but  promised  to  do  his 
best  \  and  with  the  exception  of  pertina- 
ciously refusing  a  vote  of  thanks  at  the 
end,  his  best  was  creditable  to  himself, 
and  cordially  approved  by  the  people. 
Brother  Cole  gave  a  rather  more  lengthy 
report  than  on  the  previous  night.  We 
anticipated  a  report  of  both  meetings  for 
the  magazine,  either  from  him  or  some 
other  friend.  Brother  Glasspole  spoke 
highly  of  the  labours  of  local  preachers, 
and  showed  how  largely  they  had  con- 
tributed to  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Methodism,  and  demanded  for  them 
more  notice  and  sympathy  than  they  had 
yet  received.  Brother  Crockford  rose 
reluctantly  at  the  call  of  the  chair,  as  he 
would  rather  have  spoken  at  a  later 
period ;  but  he  should  not  occupy  much 
time.  He  regretted  .that  any  remarks 
should  have  oeen  made  wmch  would 
seem  to  institute  an  invidious  comparison 
between  the  labours  of  the  local  preachers 
and  others,  and  thought  that  it  was 
better  in  the  present  day  to  "  make  full 
proof  of  their  ministry  "  than  to  **  mag- 
nify their  office.**  The  honorary  secretary 
spoke  at  some  length,  and  was  followed 
by  ex-presidentj  English,  who,  after  en- 
forcing the  claims  of  the  association, 
eamenly  appealed  to  the  ladies  to  help 
in  the  work.  Never  were  they  acting  so 
much  in  character  with  themselves  as 
when  they  were  doing  good  and  helping 
suffering  humanity.  They  had  a  right 
to  exert  themselves  in  this  work.  It  was 
not  a  privilege  to  be  conceded  by  the 
husband,  but  a  right  to  be  exercised,  to 
sustain  the  virtue  and  dignitv  of  their 
characters.  Some  of  his  remarks  appear- 
ing as  if  he  would  claim  too  high  and  too 
independent  a  position  for  the  *'  weaker 
sex"  (their  weakness  beingtheir  strength), 
a  fnend  intimated  that  as  the  men  and 
women  were  intended  to  act  in  concert, 


so  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  consulty 
and  not  act  independent  of  each  other. 
This  sentiment  was  loudly  cheered,  and 
all  appeared  to  think  that  '*  two  are  better 
far  than  one.*'  Brothers  Whitehead  and 
Ladd  moved  a  resolution;  and  after 
singing  the  doxology,  the  meeting  con- 
cluded with  prayer.  Brother  Harding 
and  Mr.  Ackworth  became  honorary 
members,  and  Miss  Stigant  an  honorary 
contributor.        

HALTOK. 

Herb  the  friends,  fearful  of  risking  the 
getting  up  of  a  tea-meeting,  and  having 
secured  the  loan  of  the  little  chapel  at 
Norton,  published  for  a  public  meeting 
to  commence  at  seven  o'<uock.  Previous 
to  that  hour^  several  of  the  local 
preachers  arrived  from  a  distance,  and 
we  were  glad  of  the  opportimity  of 
making  their  acquaintance.  The  branch 
secretary,  Brother  Smith,  had  exerted 
himself  to  make  known  the  meeting,  and 
tried  his  utmost  to  secure  a  good  attend- 
ance; but  it  was  a  bitter  cold  night,  and 
prejudice,  with  more  baneful  influence 
than  frost  or  snow,  had  been  excited 
against  us.  We  went  to  the  meeting 
with  no  high  expectations,  but  the 
brethren  and  sisters  sung  right  heartilj, 
listened  very  attentively  to  the  reading 
of  God's  word,  and  then  fervently  engaged 
in  prayer,  Brother  Waite  leading  our 
devotions,  and  being  evidently  "in  the 
Spirit."  Brother  Smith  then  gave  a 
brief,  statement  of  the  formation  and 
working  of  the  branch ;  by  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  while  the  contributions  had 
been  £S  to  the  funds,  £10  10s.  had  been 
received  by  two  brethren,  the  one  a  case 
of  sickness,^d|the  other  of  superannua- 
tion. We  then  made  a  statement,  which 
was  listened  to  very  attentively;  and  at 
the  conclusion.  Brother  Waite  told  us 
that  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  obliged 
to  leave,  had  left  10s. 

We  opine,  from  all  we  have  heard, 
that  the  branch  will  become  more  nume« 
rous,  and  put  forth  greater  efforts  for 
the  future.  ■ 

TADGA8TEB. 

Th£  friends  at  this  place  have  taken 
up  the  interests  of  the  Local  Preachers' 
Mutual  Aid  Association  with  great  spirit, 
and  on  Fridav,  I'ebruary^th,  a  public  tea 
meeting  was  neld  in  the  Wesleyan  school- 
room. Twelve  of  the  most  influential 
ladies  connected  with  our  Society  in  and 
near  Tadcaster,  supplied  gratuitously  an 
excellent  tea,  and  150  persons  engaged 
heartilv  in  demonstrating  how  much  they 
appreciated  their  excdlent  provision. 
The  tables  being  removed,  the  meeting 
was  opened  by  the  Honorary  Secretaxy. 

Mr.  NsLBTBOP,  the  president^  not 
having  come  as  expectea,  our  old  and 
esteemed  friend.  Brother  Lockwood^  ot 
Bramham,  most  kindly  consented  to  take 
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the  eaair,  and  g^ve  a  yeiy  interesting 
speech.  He  told  os  he  had  been  fifty 
jean  nnited  with  the  people  called 
Methodists,  and  that  he  had  been  em- 
ployed fbrty-fiye  yean  in  preaching  the 
goepel  to  perishing  men.  He  also  stated 
many  interesting  facts  of  bygone  days, 
expressed  his  warm  attachment  to  the 
association,  and  then  called  on  the  secre- 
tary, Brother  Moon,  of  Bramham,  to 
read  the  report.  Brother  Moon  also 
presented  10s.  from  J.  Gibson,  Esq., 
Headier  Hall.  Brother  Jackson,  Fenton, 
next  addressed  the  meeting  with  great 
point  and  feeling. 

Brother  Harbis,  of  London,  was  then 
receired  with  cheen.  He  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  use  and  progress  of  the 
association,  the  need  there  was  for  such 
an  institation ;  allnded  to  the  vast  amoant 
of  work  done  by  the  local  preachen 
ereiy  Sabbath,  and  then  to  the  sad  and 
tmly  painful  fact,  that  some  who  had  for 
veaza  thus  laboured  in  ministering  the 
oread  of  life  to  thousands  of  their  feUows, 
liad  at  last,  when  worn  out  by  hard 
labour,  to  die  in  a  workhouse,  and  be 
buried  in  a  parish  coffin. 

The  *"  Song  of  Brotherhood  "  was  then 
son^  and  produced  a  reiy  thrilling 
effect;  the  very  souls  of  the  audience 
seemed  in  the  words  they  sung. 

Brother  Pkarson,  Boston  Spa,  then 
came  forward,  and  though  he  had  been 
some  days  under  the  doctor's  care,  and 
had  got  out  of  bed  to  be  with  his  bre- 
direa  and  friends  at  that  meeting,  yet 
such  was  the  delightful  influence  that 
perraded  the  assembly,  and  such  the 
mterest  excited  bv  the  touching  appeals 
to  which  he  had  Ustened,  that  he  really 
thought  himself  quite  better,  and  should 
need  no  more  of  his  doctor's  attention. 
He  spoke  of  the  aggregate  meetings  at 
which  he  had  been,  and  of  the  diyine 
unction  that  attended  them,  especially  the 
fint  held  in  London.  That  he  had  been 
twentf-seren  yean  on  the  Tadcaster 
]dan,  during  which  time  ho  had  travelled 
16,669  miles ;  preached  2,133  sermons, 
and  all  this  had  been  without  any  expec- 
tation as  to  being  rewarded  in  this  world. 
Twos  true  that  once  when  he  had  been 
labouring  with  all  his  might  for  souls,  a 
kind-hearted  gentleman  came  to  him  at 
the  dose  of  the  service,  and  thrust  into 
his  hand  a  £5  note ;  but,  with  this  ex- 
eeptiott  he  had  never  received  a  penny 
for  his  services;  and  now  all  he  asked 
was  something  to  prevent  his  aged  or 
afflicted  brethren  having  to  go  to  the 
parish  for  help. 

Brother  Padbcan,  Boston,  treasurer  of 
tiie  branch,  stated  that  as  the  honour  had 
devolved  upon  him  of  soliciting  the  trays 
firan  the  ladies,  he  now  felt  it  his  duty  to 
ptopoae  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them  for 
their  rerj  great  kindness,  and  also  to  ask 


them  to  pledge  themselves  to  help  another 
year.  He  alluded  to  the  delightfal  and 
ready  way 'in  which  our  dear  kind  friends 
had  come  forward  and  assured  them  of 
their  reward. 

Brother  Stours  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  carried  unanimously;  so 
that  next  year  no  doubt  a  still  more 
determined  effort  will  be  made  tor  the 
benefit  of  our  beloved  institution. 

Brother  Scatteroood  then  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  Bro- 
ther Harris,  and  also  presented  to  the 
meeting  lOs.,  that  some  kind-hearted 
friend  had  given  him  towards  our  funds. 
Brother  Taylor,  Fenton,  seconded  the 
motion,  and  being  heartUy  responded  to 
bv  the  brethren,  the  meeting  broke  up, 
all  highly  delighted  with  what  they  had 
seen  and  felt. 

This  is  the  third  meeting  that  has  been 
held  in  this  circuit,  and  Uie  friends  are 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  one  to  be 
held  on  the  30th  March,  atWetherby,  and 
another  at  Fenton,  the  day  following; 
this  will  be  the  second  at  Fenton.  Bro- 
ther Harris  has  kindly  consented  to  attend 
these  meetings. 

A.  meeting  in  aid  of  the  association 
was  held  at  the  village  of  East  Keswick, 
on  Christmas-day.  It  was  our  privilege 
to  attend  a  missionaiy  meeting  there  a 
few  days  since,  and  we  were  glad  to  find 
that  that  cause  was  not  sunering  from 
what  the  kind  friends  had  done  for  our 
LocalPreachen' Mutual-Aid  Association. 
Last  year  their  receipts  for  the  missions 
were  under  £2;  this  year  they  are  be- 
yond £6.      J.  C.  Padhan,  Treasurer. 

TADCASTEB  CIRCUIT. 

Thb  friends  at  East  Keswick,  in  the 
Tadcaster  Circuit,  held  a  tea-meeting 
on  Christmas-day  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Local  Preachen'  Mutual-Aid  Associa- 
tion. Trays  were  furnished  gratuitously, 
and  in  fint-rate  style.  The  meeting  was 
well  attended,  considering  that  we  have 
only  a  scattered  population  in  the  lo- 
cality. After  tea,  Mr.  Wm.  Laurence, 
of  Burley,  son  of  Mr.  J.  Laurence,  of 
Keswick,  was  called  to  the  chair.  He 
introduced  the  subject  of  the  meeting  in 
a  short  but  interesting  speech,  and  then 
called  upon  brother  James  Thackwray 
(local  preacher)  to  move  a  vote  of  thanlcs 
to  the  ladies,  who  had  come  so  nobly  for- 
ward to  provide  the  tea.  Mr.  John  Wad- 
dington  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
carried  unanimously.  Mr.Thomas  Moon, 
the  secretaiy,  read  part  of  **  The  Appeal " 
and  the  society's  Report,  commenting 
as  he  went  on.  He  spoke  at  some  length 
on  the  necessity  of  an  institution  like 
the  Mutual-Aid,  from  the  fact  that  no 
young  man  is  allowed  to  be  placed  upon 
a  Wesleyan  plan,  as  a  local  preacher, 
who  is  a  member  of  any  secret  order  of 
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Free  MasonS)  Odd  Fellon^s,  or  similar 
iocieties;  and  alladed  to  facts  which 
had  transpired  at  the  October  quarterly 
meeting,  where  a  joung  man  of  piety  and 
talent  had  been  rejected  on  that  ground* 
The  speaker  approved  of  that  law  in 
Methodism  which  forbids  the  admission 
of  such  as  local  preachers;  bat  he  thus 
(alluded  to  the  subject  to  enforce  the 
propriety  of  the  establishment  and  en- 
couragement of  such  institutions  as  this. 
His  next  argument  went  to  show  the 
tlaim  the  Association  has^  from  the  fact 
that  an  accredited  local  preacher  was 
admitted  without  reference  to  a  doctor's 
certificate  of  health,  or  a  parish  re* 
gister  to  show  his  agev  In  conclusion, 
he  spoke  of  the  society  as  fulfilling  the 
apostle's  declaration  as  to  true  piety: — 
"  Pure  religion  before  God  and  the 
Father  is,  to  risit  the  fatherless  and 
YHdows  in  their  affliction."  Now,  the 
Mutual-Aid  Association  visits  the  af- 
flicted widow,  and  throws  a  golden  bonus 
of  £8  into  her  lap  at  a  time  when  she  is 
in  need  of  such  aid,  besides  providing  for 
the  wom^ottt  local  preacher  after  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  70  years. 

The  following  letter  waa  read  firom 
BtDthef  Jackson: — 

Ohareh  Fenton,  Dee.  20, 1859. 

Dbar  Brothsk  Mook, — I  received 
^rours  to-day,  and  should  have  folt  glad 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testifying 
my  strong  regard  for  an  Institution  so 
godlike,  for  I  think  it  bears  the  broad  seal 
of  Heaven.  It  shall  have  all  that  sym- 
pathy and  support  which  can  be  drawn 
from  a  poor^  weak  worm  like  myself; 
but  I  have  been  veir  poorly  for  some 
time,  so  that  I  have  been  partially  con- 
fined to  the  house,  and  stiU  am  far  from 
being  well )  so  that  I  fitted  ofier  no  other 
Bpowgy*  Believe  me,  my  brother,  my 
iMaH;  will  be  with  you.  I  hope  you  will 
htKTt  this  blessing  of  Him  who  went 
about  doing  good.  As  to  having  a  meet- 
ing at  Church  Fenton,  I  thought  that 
ftpring  would  be  moce  likely  to  succeed 
in  our  neighbourhood,  so  that  I  hiive 
not  taken  action  on  the  subject;  but  at 
the  proper  time  I  shall  do  all  that  I  can 
U>  forward  it.  Mrs.  W.  will  hav«  a  tray, 
if  all  be  well;  and  Brother  T.,  I  have  no 
lionbtt  will  have  ano^er ;  and  other 
Arlends  will  be  forthcoming  In  doe  time. 
I  am,  yours  as  ever,  R»  jAcfesoK 

Mri  Robert  Rodwell,  of  Tadcaster^  local 
pt^ttcher^  Md  delegate  to  the  Hndders- 
field  Ooiift^oce,  next  addressed  the 
mpctfag,  in  a  y^r  energetie  manner, 
iis  to  h«s  love  to  die  perishing  imuU  of 
meii>  and  the  labonr  he  bftd  undergone, 
Mid  ynm  Mtil  willing  to  undeigo^  for  the 
«loty  of  Ood  and  the  salvation  of  his 
nUow-men.  He  gave  a  dieeriag  rgport 
«f  Hm  proeeedings  at  HmUlerAeld,and  the 
vottidenoelra  Mtim  ina  bmlKrdelegttOes. 


Mr.  Joseph  Laurence,  jun.,  next  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  institution,  but  has  done 
much  more  than  speak ;  he  is  one  who 
does  not  "love  in  word  onhr,"  but  in 
deed.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Oldham, 
of  Burley,  who,  in  a  very  sympathetic 
way,  related  several  cases  of  peculiar 
distress  of  local  preachers  which  had 
come  under  his  own  observation. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
chairman,  and  after  singing  and  prayer, 
the  meeting  separated,  highly  gratified 
with  the  evening's  entertainment,  and 
expressing  a  strong  desire  to  meet  again 
another  year. 

The  proceeds  of  the  meeting  are  about 
£4.  Thomas  Mooh. 

LEICBSTEB  MEETUrO. 

On  Tuesday,  December  28th,  a  tea- 
meeting  of  the  Leicester  Branch  of  the 
Mutual  Aid  Association,  was  held  in  the 
school-room  of  Harvey-lane  chapel;  a 
place  of  no  little  Interest  as  the  seene  of 
the  eminently  gifted  Robert  Hall's  minis- 
terial labours  during  his  sustaining  the 
pastoral  relation  to  the  General  Baptist 
church  of  that  town.  The  chapel  is  now 
occupied  by  our  brethren  of  thd  branch 
Wesleyan  tJodety,  who  rent  it  upon  easy 
terms,  the  school-room  being  atill  occu- 
pied by  the  Baptist  chnrch  that  fonnerly 
worshipped  there.  After  tea  the  public 
meeting  was  opened  by  our  venerable 
brother  Flattry,  who  gave  out  the  hvmni 
'*  Sxoept  the  Lord  conduct  the  plan/ &o. ; 
read  Psalm  xix«,  and  engaged  in  prayer. 

Mr.  DalE)  circuit  missionary,  formeriy 
a  student  at  the  Richmond  Inttitation, 
was  called  to  the  chair.  He  made  some 
appropriate  remarks  on  the  beanty  and 
necessity  of  crdet  in  the  condncting  of 
public  meetinss,  and  on  the  excellency 
of  the  Mntuu  Aid-AssodatioB,  J^^^i 
emphasis  to  the  principle,  that  brotherly 
iove  mnst  have  its  origin  in  Ae  love  of 
God. 

Mr,  LoNO,  the  secretary  of  the  branch, 
delivered  a  verbal  Report^  in  w^ch  he 
stated  that  the  Leicester  branch  had  been 
in  existence  about  three  yeara,  It  oom- 
meneed  with  the  commencement  of  the 
institution^  There  are  now  twenty-fonr 
members  on  the  books.  The  secretary 
proceeded  to  observe:  This  is  not  a  party 
affiiir->-nor  a  party  association.  TfaiB 
calls  for  gratitttde  to  God,  and  should 
enlist  all  onr  iWends  in  its  wel^u** 
Several  of  the  brethren  have  partieipi^ 
in  its  benefito.  Adverting  to  the  <#R^ 
of  the  institution,  he  said  he  hailed  its 
establishment  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
pleasure.  Many  years  ago  an  attempt 
was  made  in  this  circuit  to  estafotiik  a 
fond  for  the  relief  of  local  prea^ei^ 
under  certain  circnmstances,  but  w*^ 
found  impraetieabie.  Several  bcelton 
iHtve  been  reUeved  for  neren  or  fig^^ 
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weeks,  and  therd  hns  be«n  one  death. 
Hie  relief  aflbrded  was  most  timely  and 
leceptaMe,  bat  thete  had  not  heen  one 
lolitarf  konorcuj  member.  There  were 
h  few  donatioDB  of  small  amount  at  the 
eotomencement.  One  of  the  objects 
contemplated  by  the  present  meeting  was 
already  realised;  one  friend  had  giren 
his  name  as  an  honorary  member  ; 
tnother  kind  friend  had  ofiered  to  take  a 
eoHeeting  card,  upon  which  sabscriptions 
and  donations  wonld  be  entered  for  the 
^nefit  of  the  association.  • 

The  Ex-Prbsidbht,  who  had  been 
innted  to  attend  the  meeting,  stated  that 
when  he  first  heard  of  the  association 
be  was  not  without  gratB  doubts  as  to 
its  practicability  niid  probable  tendency 
and  effects  ;  but  he  had  no  doubts  re- 
specting the  propriety  and  desirability  of 
its  great  and  avowed  objects.  He  then 
gare  a  piidn  statement  of  the  origin, 
progress,  objects,  means,  spirit^  and  claims 
of  the  Institution. 

Brother  Bagebb,  of  Melton  Mowbray, 
gave  some  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
association,  in  the  Melton  ciitsuit,  in 
seven  of  tbe  Tillages  of  which  meetings 
have  bi^n  held.  He  characterised  it  as 
"totally  and  thoroughly  a  benevolent 
association,"  and  described  several  cases 
iUnstrative  of  the  ralue  and  necessity  of 
sBch  an  institution,  insisting  upon  its 
nadeniable  ntility  in  Methodism. 

Brother  Thompsok,  Of  Raresby,  a  man 
of  venerable  age,  declared  himself  thank- 
h\  that  such  an  association  had  not  only 
been  thought  about,  but  set  about.  He 
had  been  a  local  preacW  for  thirty-fiv« 
yean,  had  travelled  some  thousands  of 
laSes,  and  preached  many  sermons.  He 
had  often  retnmM  home  fh>m  his  work 
in  the  wet^  %he  ditt,  the  cold,  the  snow. 
He  had  to  leave  a  wife  and  family  behind 
when  going  to  his  Work  in  the  Country; 
but  never  md  she  attempt  to  hinder  him 
from  going.  He  had  o4ten  been  weary 
hi  Uie  won,  but  ftot  ofiU  Though  his 
speech  was  a  very  short  one^  it  was  worth 
something  (cheers);  it  was  wt>rth  at  least 
£1  €s.  He  had  brought  that  sum  from 
the  countrv  as  the  contribution  of  some 
kind  ftien<u  to  the  association. 

Brother  Fhakcib  Pbarsok,  of  Bir- 
fthigham,  said:  the  heatt-rending  tales 
to  which  our  good  bbother  firom  Melton 
haa  called  your  attention,  opptess  my 
spirit.  Many  brethren  in  different  parts 
of  the  Wesleyan  Connexion  have  had  to 
take  lelHiffe  in  a  woi4chonse,  and  have 
ended  thdr  days  there.  This  institution 
exemplifies  the  Christian,  in  its  returning 
good  for  evil.  A  great  number  of  its  mem- 
ben  are  persons  counted  unworthy  of 
aen^enhip  in  Methodism ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  recipients  of  the 
8W|iem>iteated  idiowance  Mt  in  een- 
neaoA  wil^  the  OOtaftraiKe.    He  thmx 


argued  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
lay  ministry  upon  general  society,  and 
affirmed  the  institution  to  be  in  strict 
harmony  with  primitive  and  apostolic 
times.  In  proof  of  the  latter  sentiment* 
he  referred  to  the  famine  fbretold  bv  the 
prophet  Agabus,  and  the  relief  of  the 
poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  believers 
of  a  distant  country.  He  proceeded  to 
direct  attention  to  certain  facts  set  forth 
in  cettain  statistics  of  the  Odd  Fellows' 
Soeiety,  which  show  the  average  affliction 
of  its  members  to  be  one  week  and  a 
half  per  annum.  Applying  that  average 
to  our  own  association^  it  exactly  con"*- 
sumes  the  contributions  of  the  brethren. 
How  then  are  we  to  provide  for  the 
allowance  to  the  aged  biethren,  and  the 
burial  allowance  ?  By  the  supplemental 
contributions  of  honoranr  members* 
honorary  contributors,  and  other  free 
contributions.  Brother  Pearson  closed 
his  speech  by  reading  from  the  Bible  that 
lay  upon  the  table  the  passage  contained 
in  Deut.  xv.  7 — 11,  "If  there  be  among 
you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren 
within  any  of  thy  gates,  in  thy  land  which 
the  LoliD  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thon  shalt 
not  harden  thine  heart,  nor  shut  thine 
hand  from  thy  poor  brother;  but  then 
shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him,  and 
Shalt  sutely  lend  him  sufficient  for  his 
need  in  that  whieh  he  wanteth.  Beware 
that  there  be  not  a  thought  in  thy  wicked 
heart,  8iiying>  The  seventh  vear,  the  year 
of  release,  is  at  hand;  and  thine  eye  be 
evil  against  thy  poor  brother,  and  thon 
givest  him  nought;  and  he  cry  nnto  the 
IiOED  against  thee,  and  it  be  sin  unto 
thee.  Thou  shalt  snrelygive  him,  and 
thine  heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when 
thon  givest  nnto  him:  because  that  lor 
this  thing  the  Lobd  thy  Qod  shall  blen 
thee  in  ail  thy  works,  and  in  all  that 
thou  puttest  thine  hand  nnto.  For  the 
poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  laad^ 
therefore  I  command  thee^  saying,  Thon 
shidt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy 
brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  tiiy  needy, 
in  thy  land." 

Brother  WJkno,  oc  Melton,  said :  I 
tmst  I  am  one  of  those  who  love  every 
department  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  fi^m 
my  very  heart:  bat  if  I  love  one  depart- 
ment more  than  another,  it  is  that  of  the 
local  preachers.  Never  did  I  doubt 
respecting  this  association ^  bat  at  its  first 
appearance  I  hailed  it  in  my  heart.  The 
laboars  of  local  pi^achers  are  greater 
than  many  suppose,  and  sometimes  are 
very  heavy.  I  once  myself  travi^led 
eeven-and-thirty  miles^  and  preached 
three  times  on  a  SablMth^^iay,  aad  had 
to  get  up  by  «ix  o*elook  in  the  motning 
of  Sie  next  day,  to  tJie  twist  maehine. 
We  aice  re^uireNi  by  the  book  of  Qed  to 
leVe  our  neighbonis  as  ourselves ;  hnt  t 
Mm»timM  tkak  the  loeal  ptenfaer  lov«t 
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his  neighbour  better  than  himself,  better 
than  his  wife  and  family :  for  he  leaves 
them  and  goes  and  spends  himself  for 
the  good  of  his  neighboors.  The  burden 
of  souls  is  upon  the  local  preacher,  and 
he  is  willing  to  do  what  others  are  not, 
for  the  sake  of  souls.  This  institution  is 
for  the  benefit  of  lociil  preachers,  but 
only  for  the  necessitous  among  them. 
We  are  beffginff  not  for  ourselves,  but  for 
the  afflicted  and  poor  among  our  brethren. 
I  hope  the  friends  will  take  the  matter 
up  in  good  earnest. 

Brother  Flattbt  said:  one  advanta^ 
resulting  from  this  meeting  is,  that  it  will 
remove  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  from  many  minds.  Many  who 
have  stood  aloof  and  thought  ill  of  the 
institution,  will  be  satisfied  as  to  its  real 
character,  and  they  will  now  come  for- 
ward to  assist  us.  jPrejudice  is  the  result 
of  ignorance.  The  removid  of  the  igno- 
rance will  remove  the  prejudice.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  commercial  traveller, 
once  spent  a  Sabbath  in  a  town  in  Corn- 
wall. There  were  many  commercial 
travellers  there,  at  the  same  inn.  In  the 
evening  they  began  each  to  tell  where  he 
had  been  and  how  he  had  spent  the  day. 
My  friend  had  been  twice  to  the  Metho- 
dist chapel,  and  others  to  different  places 
of  worship.  One  young  i^entleman  showed 
his  contempt  of  religion  by  ridiculing 
the  attendance  at  places  of  worship,  and 
detailing  the  pleasure  and  dissipation  in 
which  he  had  consumed  the  Sabbath.  A 
venerable  gentleman  in  a  comer  of  the 
room  said  nothing  for  some  time,  till, 
unable  to  contain  any  longer,  addressing 
the  vain  young  man,  he  said,  **  Shall  I 
ask  you  one  question?*'  "If  you  please,'' 
said  he,  "Will  you  give  me  a  straight- 
forward answer?"  "That  will  depend 
upon  circumstances,"  he  replied,  "  Did 
you  ever  read  the  Bible  through  ?  *' 
"Yes,"  said  he;  "when  I  was  a  lad." 
''But  not  since  you  became  a  man?" 
"  No."  "  Well,  then,  before  you  venture 
to  disparage  religion  again,  read  it  through 
— and  if  on  your  knees,  the  better— and 
then  you  will  not  make  yourself  so  much 
like  a  fool  as  you  have  done  this  evening." 
I  hope  the  opposers  of  this  association 
will  acquaint  themselves  better  with  its 
character  before  they  venture  again  to 
condemn  and  oppose  it. 

The  Chairican  here  delivered  an  ad- 
dress adapted  to  promote  good  feeling. 

Mr.  MoRLBT  said  he  mid  hailed  this 
institution,  and  had  been  exceedingly 
interested  with  the  statements  made  here 
this  evening;  especially  with  some  things 
that  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Pearson.  He 
referred  to  certain  national  statistics,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  average  of 
illness  was  one  week  in  the  year  to  each 
individual.  The  higher  average  of  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Society  he  attnbuted  to 


the  convivial  habits  of  its  members.  But 
many  of  the  members  of  this  institution 
being  total  abstainers,  he  expected  a 
lower  average  of  illness  among  them, 
other  things  being  equal.  The  funeral 
money,  however,  would  require  sixteen 
years'  payments,  a  statement  not  quite 
accurate,  as  12s.  per  annum  will  amount 
to  £8;  the  funeral  allowance,  in  thirteen 
years  and  four  months. 

Contributions  were  then  announced 
from  several  individuals,  among  whom 
were  the  names  of  Messrs.  Archer,  5s. ; 
Mr.  Henry  Wale,  5s.,  &c. 

The  meetins  was  well  attended,  and 
was  distinguished  by  excellent  feeling 
and  really  godly  enjoyment.  May  the 
Leicester  branch  be  rendered  increasingly 
prosperous  and  useful! 

CITY-ROAD. 

Sunday,  February  the  20th,  sermons 
were  preached  in  all  the  places  belonging 
to  the  branch  societies  in  this  circuit,  and 
collections  made  on  behalf  of  the  funds. 
We  have  not  Fyet  heard]  the  amount, 
but  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Mr. 
J.  H.  Stevens,  of  Finsbury-place,  South, 
kindly  presented  us  with  two  guineas, 
previous  to  the  evening  service  at 
Windmill-street.  We  have  reason  to 
hope  that  our  brethren  are  now  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  work,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  exert  themselves  with  energy  to 
make  up  for  lost  time. 

Wb  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  receipt  of  £5  from  John  Smedley, 
Esq.,  of  Lea-bridge,  near  Matlock,  as  a 
donation  to  the  funds.  This  gentleman 
and  his  excellent  lady  are  exerting  them- 
selves in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and 
in  imitation  of  their  Mastbs,  striving  to 
do  good,  not  only  to  the  souls,  but  to  the 
bodies  of  men.  Fart  of  their  e9tablish- 
ment  has  been  converted  into  a  hospital 
for  Uie  reception  of  sick ;  and  another 
part,  where  ul  the  work-people  assemble 
daily,  is  used  as  a  house  of  prayer.  In 
a  future  number  we  shall  venture  to  give 
a  description  of  what  we  saw  and  heard 
while  visiting'  this  place,  and  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  the  proprietor.  It  will 
not  only  interest  our  readers,  but  may 
induce  some  of  them  to  become  imitators 
of  such  praiseworthy  conduct  as  far  as 
they  have  opportunity, 

DIBD. 

Jan.  20,  1863.— Thomas  Raine,  of  Stonr- 
port,  aged  87.  Claim  £8.  He  died  happy 
in  the  Lord. 

Jan.  28, 1853.— Samuel  Koyse,  of  Ipswieb, 
aged  71.    Claim  £8. 

Feb.  9, 1858.— Mauriee  Britton,  of  Devizes, 
aged  68.  Claim  £8.  He  evjf^ed  oommnnion 
with  Gk)d,  and  his  end  was  peace. 

Jan.  21, 1858.— TranoiB  Booth,  of  Cbattt^ 
field,age4^    Claim £4. 
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EFFECTIVE   PREACHING. 

Prbachinq  having  been  appointed  by  infinite  wisdom  as  the 
principal  means  of  diffusing  and  peq)etuating  Christianity,  can  never 
cease  to  be  an  institution  of  primary  importance  in  the  Church  upon 
earth.  Indeed  it  is  an  institution  that  may  [be  regarded  as  coeval  with 
man's  fall;  for  God  himself  preached  to  him  as  soon  as  he  had  fallen. 
Adam  may  be  supposed  in  some  sense  to  have  preached  to  his  childreo, 
Abel  to  his  brethren,  and  other  righteous  men  to  their  contemporaries. 
'^  £nocb,  the  seventh  fit>m  Adam,  prophesied,"  or  preached.  Noah  was 
a  ''preacher  of  righteousness."  And  along  the  descending  stream  of 
time  came  a  succession  of  men  who  preached  to  their  fellow-men,  giving 
forth  **  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon 
precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"  as  a  testimony  for  God  to  men, 
for  their  **  instruction  in  righteousness." 

Christianity,  however,  is  still  more  emphatically  marked  as  a  dispensa* 
tion  in  which  preaching  is  prominent.  Its  introduction  was  preceded  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Baptist,  and  distinguished  by  the  preaching  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  made  it  a  standing  and  perpetual  ordinance ; 
for  Christ  gave  the  commission,  '^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature ;"  and  the  inspired  Apostle  Paul  has  declared 
&9  the  fixed  and  perpetual  principle  of  the  divine  government  in  the 
Inngdom  of  grace, ''  It  hath  pleased  God  by  preaching  to  save  them  that 
believe."  Never,  therefore,  will  this  ordinance  fail,  so  long  as  there  are 
men  upon  earth  to  be  saved,  and  to  be  edified  in  the  truth  and  grace  of 
Qod.  Preaching  is  the  outward  instrument  of  salvation, — the  means 
whereby  men  are  called  to  repentance,  faith,  and  holiness — ^instrhcted  in 
rigbteottsnessi  and  built  np  in  Christ. 
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How  important  then  must  be  the  manner  in  which  this  instrument  is 
employed !  Good  and  bad  preaching  are  not  mere  abstract  ideas.  There 
is  in  the  world  preaching  that  answers  the  end  of  its  institution^  and 
there  is  other  preaching  that  'fails  to  do  so.  Tbere  is  preaching  that 
proves  successful^  and  there  is  preaching  that  is  destitute  of  success. 
There  is,  moreover,  preaching  that  is  successful  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  there  is  preaching  which^  though  successful,  it  is  so  but  in  a  small 
degree.  There  is  a  cause  for  this  difference;  and  the  cause  is  not  always 
and  in  every  case  an  unavoidable  necessity,  but  often  an  avoidable  fault; 
and  that  fault  the  preacher's  own. 

Preaching  gifts  are  of  wonderful  diversity;  so  diversified  indeed 
that  no  two  men  can  be  found  who  are  endowed  with  just  the  same  gifts, 
or  who  are  alike  in  the  variety  and  the  measure  of  their  endowments. 
They  differ  as  much  in  these  respects  as  in  the  tones  and  inflections  of 
their  voices,  or  in  the  contour  and  expression  of  their  features.  The 
''manifold  wisdom  of  God"  is  displayed  in  this  diversity  of  endowments 
as  well  as  in.  other  "  parts  of  his  ways." 

Unreasonable  and  unphilosophio  were  it,  therefore^  and  not  less 
unscriptural,  to  expect  precisely  the  same  results  from  the  preaching  of 
different  men.  All  preaching  should  be  soul-saving,  and  the  preaching 
of  heaven-appointed  men  unll  be  so  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  But  the 
extent  of  men's  success  will  vary,  as  will  also  the  sig^s  and  evidences  of 
it ;  not  perhaps  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their  endowments,  but  as  certainly 
and  perceptibly  as  their  endowments.  Success,  however,  depends  not 
upon  splendid  gifts  and  high  cultivation,  so  much  as  upon  the  perpetual 
aim  and  effort  sustained  by  an  ardent  and  incessant  anxiety  for  it. 
Success  attends  not  the  labours  of  the  man  who  does  not  covet  it;  and 
he  who  covets  it  should  take  heed  that  he  do  not  himself  prevent  it. 

Whatever  order  of  ttJent  may  distinguish  any  man's  ministry — ^how- 
ever limited  or  however  varied — every  true  minister  of  Christ  must  feel 
desirous  of  success  in  his  work.  The  absence  of  such  desire  would  be 
the  strongest  evidence  of  a  man's  not  being  a  true  minister.  For  a  call 
to  the  ministry  is  a  call  to  a  work,  a  great  and  specific  work, — ^the  work  of 
raising  the  dead  and  saving  the  lost.  That  which  a  true  minister  has  to 
do,  is  to  quicken  dead  souls  and  save  lost  souls ;  not  of  himself,  but  as 
an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Christ  for  that  special  purpose.  His  great 
business,  whether  he  labour  in  seoularities  for  a  livelihood  or  be  main- 
1»ined  at  the  cost  of  believers,  is  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  was  this  that 
first  moved  him  towards  ministerial  work,  at  the  promptings  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  it  is  this  that  holds  him  to  his  work.  The  man,  therefore, 
who  does  not  feel  ardently  solicitous  about  the  success  of  his  ministry,  is 
either  fallen  from  grace,  or  never  was  called  to  this  work.  In  either 
case  he  is  not  now  a  true  minister  of  Christ.  He  is  but  a  cumberer  of  the 
ground,  and  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  Lord's  workmen. 

Great  is  the  distress  which  some  labourers  in  "  the  word  and  doctrine" 
experience  in  consequence  of  their  seeing  so  little  fruit  of  their  labour. 
Many  caus^  may  contribute  to  their  fruitlessness;  or,  to  speak  more 
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properly,  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  of  their  fruitfnlness.  Thej  see 
bnt  little  fruit.  The  Lord  himself  had  but  little  in  some  places.  Pre- 
judice, malignity,  unbelief,  worldliness,  wickedness — one  or  all — on  the 
part  of  the  hearers,  may  prevent  a  minister's  fruitfulness.  But  often 
does  a  man  labour,  to  some  extent,  in  vain,  and  spend  his  strength 
apparently  for  nought,  in  consequence  of  some  i^ult  or  some  defect  in 
himself,  his  feelings,  motives,  gestures,  voice,  utterance,  or,  above  all, 
his  iptrti — that  undefinable  something  of  which  all  can  take  knowledge, 
but  which  none  can  describe. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  desire  of  fruit  as  always  actuating  a  true 
minister.  But  it  is  easy  for  that  desire  to  be  either  partially  or 
wholly  prompted  by  improper  motives;  as  well  as  by  motives  of  the 
purest  character.  A  man  may  desire  success  from  a  regard  to  his  own 
honour,  influence,  or  income.  The  man  who  gathers  none  into  the  fold, 
or  who  fails  to  keep  in  the  fold  those  that  had  been  brought  into  it,  will 
be  lightly  esteemed — will  command  but  little  reverence  and  less  love. 
His  influence  will  be  small  with  the  tnily  pious,  and  not  powerful  with 
any;  or  it  will  not  be  of  the  right  kind,  and,  if  powerful,  injurious. 
Then  if  souls  are  not  benefited  by  his  ministry,  their  purses  will  not  be 
opened  bountifully,  but  scantily  and  cautiously,  if  not  grudgingly. 
Finances  will  get  into  derangement,  and  embarrassment  will  ensue. 
These  considerations  will  weigh  but  little  with  the  man  whose  whole 
soul  is  engrossed  with  the  great  object  of  saving  souls  from  death. 
And  where  this  is  so  predominant,  secondary  considerations  can  scarcely 
find  a  place* 

Be  the  motives  of  a  minister  what  they  may,  whether  the  one  great 
motive  or  inferior  ones,  he  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  indifferent  to 
what  may  damage  his  ministry.  And  this  sometimes  is  chargeable  upon 
himself.  Some  peculiarity  may  neutralise  his  effbrta;  some  fault  or 
failing  may  render  his  most  laborious  exertions  unfruitful,  or  cause  the 
fruit  to  be  much  less  than  it  would  be  if  he  were  free  from  the  hurtful 
peculiarity. 

Look  at  that  thin,  spare,  pale-faced  figure.  It  is  that  of  an  earnest, 
zealous,  anxious,  laborious,  energetic  minister  of  Christ.  He  has  had  a 
good  English  education,  is  extensively  read  in  divinity  and  general 
literature,  and  is  able  to  consult  the  original  Scriptures,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  the  treasures  laid  up  by  lexicographers.  Hear  him  preach 
upon  the  grace  and  the  glory  of  the  Saviour,  the  dignity  of  his  person 
and  the  riches  of  his  love  and  goodness:  you  are  moved,  attracted, 
delighted :  you  admire,  and  love,  and  praise  the  blessed  Redeemer. 
But  hear  him  preach  upon  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  hell  of  the  ungodly: 
there  is  a  vehemence,  an  impetuosity,  and  a  wordiness,  combined  with  a 
sharpness,  that  repels  you ;  there  is  a  lack  of  tenderness,  pathos,  and 
solemnity — those  essential  requisites  to  success  in  the  handling  of  such 
topics — that  shivers  and  shocks  you.  His  vocal  effort,  with  orgpans 
weak  and  shrill,  is  excessive,  rising  often  to  a  scream.  He  lacks  con- 
centration and  weight.     He  pours  out  a  torrent  of  discursive  and  illus- 
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trative  thought,  and  distracts  you  with  the  yariety  of  his  matter.  Yoa 
f^  that  his  effort  is  a  failure,  for  want  of  the  self-possession,  calmness, 
pathos,  and  power  appropriate  to  his  subject.  Terrible  things  are  thrown 
out  by  him  in  terrible  and  startling  language ;  but  so  much  in  the  style 
that  reminds  one  of  Jove  hurling  thunder-bolts  at  his  rivals  and  his 
foes,  or  a  warrior  pouring  artillery  into  the  enemy  upon  the  battle-field, 
that  one  cannot  banish  the  words  of  the  meek  and  long-suffering  Jesus 
from  the  mind, — '^  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of."  And 
yet  your  general  knowledge  of  the  man  would  cause  you  to  hesitate 
to  attribute  his  keenness  and  apparent  vengefulness  to  a  really  evil 
influence. 

Many  preachers  have  such  a  manner  of  preaching  the  wrath  of  God 
and  the  torments  of  hell  as  though  they  were  under  the  power  of  wrath 
and  fury,  and  felt  whatever  is  dreadful  and  terrific  as  most  congenial  to 
their  own  nature.  What  can  be  expected  in  such  cases,  but  that 
intelligent  hearers  will  leave  the  place  of  such  a  ministry  in  disgust,  and 
be  deterred  from  attending  it  again?  H^  who  can  set  forth  Christ  and 
his  salvation,  heaven  and  its  glory,  most  attractively,  and  hell  and  its 
terrors  most  tenderly,  with  a  painful  and  shrinking  sense  of  its  dread- 
fiilness,  so  that  his  hearers  can  feel  that  he  is  all  alive  to  the  vast  realities 
on  which  he  descants,  will  learn  the  secret,  and  exhibit  the  example,  of 
an  Effecthe  Minutry, 


COLONIES  AND   CHRISTIANITY. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  is  but  one  parallel  to  the  discovery  of 
the  gold  diggings  of  California  and  Australia.  We  of  course  allude  to 
the  discovery  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  South  America  by  the 
Spaniards.  We  by  no  means  pretend  that  there  is  any  striking  similarity 
between  these  events ;  we  merely  notice  the  fact,  that  since  the  use  of 
the  precious  metals  as  a  medium  of  intercourse  between  nations,  no  such 
influx  of  representative  value  as  the  present  has  ever  set  in  upon  the 
world  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  save  the  one  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
It  has  been  wisely  remarked  in  reference  to  money,  that  the  thing  itself 
is  by  no  means  to  be  decried  as  an  evil.  It  is  possible  to  convert  it  into 
a  mighty  instrumentality  for  good.  It  was  doubtless  meant  to  he  a 
powerful  agent  in  bringing  about  the  universal  civilisation  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  world.  The  use  of  money  and  the  love  of  it  are  two  widely 
different  things.  The  one  is  enjoined  by  every  wise  and  prudential 
economist,  whether  it  be  in  individual,  social,  national,  or  cosmopolitan 
affairs.  The  other  should  be  guarded  against,  broken  in  upon,  dissipated. 
The  use  of  money  enlarges  the  faculties,  widens  the  sphere  of  observation, 
pushes  discovery  to  its  utmost  limit,  extends  trade,  fosters  commerce, 
plants  colonies,  hews  down  forests,  bridges  rivers,  cuts  through  moun- 
tains, makes  brotherhoods  of  nations,  evangelises  the  world.  The  love  of 
it  narrows  the  intellect,  sharpens  the  prejudices,  dims  the  mental  and 
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moral  visioD,  stagnates  the  affections^  hardens  the  heart.  This  may  be 
seen  in  the  history  of  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  Look  at  what  Spain 
was  in  the  days  immediately  preceding,  and  at  the  period  of,  her  first 
possession  of  the  wealth  of  the  New  World,  and  then  think  to  what  she 
has  dwindled,  and  you  have  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  axiom, — "  Tbe 
lore  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;"  still  the  proper  use  of  it  may 
diffuse  incalculable  blessing. 

There  is  one  material  difference  connected  with  the  gold  discoveries 
of  the  fifteenth  and  tbe  nineteenth  centuries,  which  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
notice.  The  lands  over  which  the  Spaniards  spread  themselves  in  search 
of  gold  were,  for  the  most  part,  thickly  populated  by  people  who  had 
attained  comparatively  a  high  state  of  civilisation.  Who  that  has  read 
Prescott's  charming  and  picturesque  histories  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  but 
will  acknowledge  that  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  were  immeasur- 
ably in  advance  of  all  other  tribes  that  have  ever  been  discovered  in 
North  or  South  America  ? — ^that  they  had  a  polity  more  complex  in  its 
bearing,  and  more  artificial  in  its  character,  than  any  other,  save  the 
Chinese,  in  the  known  world  ?  Moreover,  the  approach  to  their  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth  lay  through  the  hearts  of  crowded 
cities  and  dense  populations.  The  very  soul  sickens  as  we  reflect  upon 
tbe  monstrous  cruelties,  the  accumulated  crimes  of  treachery  and  murder 
by  which  the  first  discoverers  waded  to  their  wealth.  They  did  not 
colonise,  but  conquer.  They  came  not  to  cultivate  the  wilderness,  or  to 
turn  the  forest  into  a  fruitful  field,  but  as  destroyers.  And  within  less 
than  half  a  century  after  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  planted  their  feet  upon 
the  soil,  the  teeming  myriads  that  once  covered  the  Vega  with  gardens 
and  corn-fields,  had  withered  away — ^were  sunk  into  the  grave,  or  had 
disappeared  as  slaves  in  the  mines,  fi*om  whence  the  conquerors  drew 
their  boasted  wealth. 

It  is  very  different  with  the  scenes  of  modem  discovery.  None  but 
scattered  and  wandering  tribes  are  found  in  California.  In  Australia  fewer 
still  are  the  number^  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  They  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  property, — certainly  no  sense  of  the  wondrous 
wealth  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  gold-fields  of  Bendigo, 
Mount  Alexander,  and  of  Ballarat,  have  lain  unworked  for  centuries — 
perhaps  from  the  period  of  their  emergence  from  the  waters  of  the  flood, 
-^and  they  are  ours  by  every  right  which  civilised  man  can  urge  to  con- 
secrate his  claim.  We  have  recovered  them  from  tbe  unbroken  silence 
and  solitude  of  centuries.  There  is  no  pretence  even  of  prior  possession. 
They  are  awarded  to  us  by  a  wise  and  inscrutible  Providence,  doubtless 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  just  and  beneficent  designs.  Without  crime  or 
prejudice  to  the  ownership  of  any  other  people,  they  have  come  into  our 
hands.  Let  us  be  careful  to  use  them  wisely  and  well,  or  they  will,  even 
as  did  the  wealth  of  the  Spaniard,  eat  as  a  canker  into  the  very  vitals  of 
our  prosp«>rity,  and  bring  our  honour  to  the  dust. 

The  time  also  of  these  discoveries  is  remarkable.    The  poor-rate  for 
England,  Irehind,  and  Wales,  in  the  year  1848;  amounted  to  more  than 
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iSS^OOOyOOO.  Philanthropists  and  statesmen  were  looking^  out  with 
wonder  and  alarm  as  to  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  country  if 
things  proceeded  in  the  old  routes.  1  he  advocates  of  free  trade  were 
demanding  a  relaxation  of  the  import  laws  affecting;  food.  Famine  and 
Qational  bankruptcy  were  threatened  as  impending  dangers.  The  United 
States  of  America  were  repudiating  our  shoals  of  sick^  starving,  fevered, 
and  cholera-stricken  emigrants.  And  yet  the  mother  country  was 
crowded  to  repletion.  The  men  were  waiting,  the  times  were  culminating 
to  ripeness  for  their  removal.  The  impulse  only  was  wanting,  and  then 
it  came  with  an  opportuneness  truly  wonderful — Brst  from  California, 
then  firom  our  own  colonies  in  Australia. 

Is  there  not  a  palpable  and  self-evident  purpose  in  this  provident 
sapply  of  the  means,  not  only  of  conveyance,  but  of  impulsion  toward 
the  wide  wastes  of  the  yet  uninhabited  and  partially  discovered  earth? 
Who  can  think  of  the  myriad  openings  for  industry  and  effort  that  this 
wondrous  discovery  has  made,  whether  his  interests  are  with  the  agricul- 
tural, the  manufacturing,  or  the  commercial  portion  of  the  community, 
without  heartfelt  gratitude  ?  Be  his  employment  at  sea  or  on  shore,  at 
home  or  al/road,  his  must  be  a  cold  and  torpid  spirit,  a  selfish  and 
unpatriotic  bosom,  who  can  read  without  emotion  of  the  quickened 
impulse  given  to  all  industrial  occupations.  Whether  we  turn  to  the 
increased  wages  of  the  operative,  or  the  wide-spread  aad  unprecedented 
demand  for  shipping  and  seamen,  to  the  mighty  supply  of  food  which 
has  been  pouring  in,  or  the  enormous  freights  of  manufactured  goods 
that  have  been  sailing  out  of  every  port  and  dock  of  importance  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  to  the  astounding  wealth  that  has  been  realised  by 
miners,  day-labourers,  petty  tradesmen,  common  sailors,  pauper  and 
ragged-school  emigrants, — in  a  word,  by  men,  women,  and  children, 
who,  up  to  1848,  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  waifs  and  straws  of 
humanity,  a  drug  and  a  disgrace  to  our  home  polity,  and  for  whom 
atatesmen  and  philanthropists  toiled  and  theorised  in  vain ; — ^we  say,  who 
can  think  of  any  or  all  of  these  things  without  gratitude  to  God  ?  It  is 
wonderful  to  reflect  upon ;  and  the  man  must  be  both  deaf  and  blind 
who  does  not  read  and  see  the  hand  of  God  in  this  interposition  of  His 
providence.  When  all  the  old  inducements  to  allure  or  force  the  starving 
and  pauperised  millions  from  our  overstocked  home-labour  market  had 
failed,  a  new  one  was  discovered  at  the  very  period  most  needed,  and  it 
was  the  very  inducement  that  the  emergency  required. 

We  do  not  overlook  the  temporary  disadvantages  suffered  by  the  old 
colonists,  nor  do  we  underrate  the  morbid  love  of  gain  which  the  dis- 
covery has  engendered.  The  first  will  be  overcome,  however,  and  the 
latter^  we  trust  in  God,  will  subside ;  but  the  workers  will  be  transplanted 
from  the  home  to  the  colonial  field ;  those  who  want  food  and  those 
who  want  labourers  will  be  brought  into  juxtaposition,  and  the  means  of 
increased  and  profitable  enterprise  will  be  in  their  possession.  It  is  not 
for  gold  merely  they  are  trenching  and  exploring  the  Australian  wastes. 
Old  settlers  aro  being  enriched,  and  new  ones,  in  ever-increasing  numbersi 
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are  joining  them.  Men  of  capital  and  character,  of  piety  and  power  for 
enlarged  usefubiess,  are  sending  out  their  sons  and  their  daughters,  or 
goiDg  out  in  groups  and  families  together,  to  occupy  this  land  of 
wondrous  wealth.  The  gold  fever  will  subside,  but  a  better  tone,  an 
era  of  vigorous  and  healthy  enterprise  will  succeed,  and  then  the  wild 
wastes  of  the  hitherto  untrodden  earth  will  be  covered  with  corn-fields 
and  vineyards,  the  desert  will  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Mean- 
while a  population,  clothed  with  power  and  endowed  with  means,  will  be 
ready  to  carry  on  the  English  name  and  the  gospel  faith  to  the  remotest 
bounds  of  the  habitable  globe. 

We  have  merely  glanced  at  this  theme, — ^it  grows  upon  our  hands; 
but  our  limits  are  too  prescribed  to  treat  of  it  in  any  but  a  prefatory 
manner  on  this  occasion.  Let  any  Christian  man,  however,  turn  to  the 
map  of  the  world ;  let  him  con  over,  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  the 
events  which  have  transpired  in  the  North  and  South  Pacific  Oceans, 
which  have  drawn  the  two  great  Anglo-Germanic  races  from  Europe  and 
America,  to  concentrate  themselves  upon  these  deeply  interesting  and 
hitherto  uncultivated  parts  of  the  world,  California  and  Australia ;  let 
him  consider  that  all  accounts  state  the  sources  of  mineral  as  well  as 
agricultural  and  pastoral  wealth  in  both  countries  to  be  inexhaustible; 
that  they  are  capable  of  maintaining  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  human 
family ;  that  it  is  the  all-conquering  and  colonising  Anglo-Saxon  races 
that  are  taking  possession,  the  men  whose  nationality  is  identified  with 
bible  and  missionary  societies,  with  the  gospel  and  its  soul-saving 
ordinances,  with  the  highest  development  of  art  and  science,  of  freedom, 
civil  and  religious;  whose  mental  and  moral  energy  have  made  their 
several  countries  the  boast  of  modem  times,  and  whose  language,  as  well 
as  influence,  promises  at  no  distant  period  to  girdle  the  globe ; — ^let  our 
readers  think  of  all  this,  and  then  look  at  the  contiguity  of  the  great 
heathen  empires — of  Japan  and  China  on  the  one  hand,  and  India  on  the 
other;  of  the  myriad  islands  that  stud  the  Southern  Archipelago,  from 
Borneo  to  the  smallest  of  the  new  Hebridean  group,  and  all  in  the 
darkness  of  idolatry, — ^then  ask,  Is  it  for  nothing  but  its  own  advancement 
in  comfort  and  wealth  that  a  great  Christian  population,  the  nucleus 
of  a  great  Protestant  empire,  is  being  established  in  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  in  such  a  commanding  position  for  Christianising  and  evan- 
gelising the  world? 

We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  our  next. 


POPISH  AGGRESSION  AND  PROTESTANT  DUTY.— Part  IL 

No.  XIV. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors,  though  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  Romanism  from  the 
lime  of  St.  Augustine,  perceived  the  danger  they  were  in  from  the  amortisation 
of  lands,  and  endeavoured  to  avert  it  by  making  it  unlawful  to  give  possessions 
to  a  religioas  house  without  the  king's  licence.     An  instance  is  mentioned  in  the 
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ancient  book  of  Abingdon  of  a  minister  of  King  Ethelred,  named  UlfridL  Spot 
who  in  the  year  1006  built  the  Abbey  of  Butten,  in  Staffordfifaire,  and  endowed 
it  with  possessions,  paying  to  the  king  300  marks  of  gold  for  his  confirmation,  to 
erery  bishop  three  marks,  and  to  Alfiick  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  town  of 
Dumbleton.  In  practice  the  king's  licence  proved  but  a  veiy  feeble  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  religious  houses;  the  king  himself  being  on  the 
one  hand  bound  by  the  same  superstitious  chain,  and  on  the  other  profiting  by 
the  fine  which  he  thought  fit  to  impose ;  thus  setting  up  a  little  side-bar  of  his 
own  on  the  great  Popish  turnpike  to  heayen.  When  religious  houses  already 
established  received  land  in  mortmain,  it  is  most  likely  tiiat  the  fine  for  the 
licence  was  paid  from  donations,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Ulfrick  Spot,  by  the  donor 
himself. 

It  is  observable  that  the  wary  ecclesiastics  did  not  attempt  to  disobqf  the 
law.  They  knew  better  than  to  bring  themselves  into  hostile  collision  with  the 
courts  of  justice  if  it  could  possibly  be  prevented.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen  in  our 
last,  the  act  of  0th  Henry  III.  c.  36,  is  directed  against  taking  on  the  one  part^  and 
giving  on  the  other.  The  object  was  not  to  break,  but  to  evade  tie  law ;  and  for 
this,  as  in  all  like  subsequent  occasions.  Lord  Ck)ke  commends  them — *^  for  that 
they  did  always  employ  the  best  and  ablest  lawyers  to  be  found,  whereby  they 
generally  gained  their  purposes."  One  method  adopted  with  reg^ard  to  the  last- 
mentioned  act  was  to  le?y,  instead  of  to  take  as  a  gift,  no  inquiry  ever  being 
instituted  as  to  the  true  payment  of  the  purchase-money,  or  which,  if  paid  at  all, 
was  fiimished  by  the  party  selling,  who  thus  received  back  his  own  money  paid 
for  the  purchase  of  his  own  land.  Another  method  was,  not  to  obtain  the  land — 
that  is,  the  freehold — as  a  gift,  but  to  take  as  a  gift  a  lei|se  for  a  very  long  term  of 
years,  as  one,  two,  or  three  thousand  years  in  the  land,  at  the  rent  of  a  peppercorn, 
if  demanded,  and  without  any  clause  of  forfeiture.  This  was  the  origin  of  those 
long  terms  of  years  so  common,  and  in  our  day  so  useful  in  the  creation  of 
mortgages,  in  marriage  settlements  and  wills,  and,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
notorious  and  palpable  instance  to  the  public,  building  leases.  Thus  has  that 
which  originated  in  a  subtle  evasion  of  a  wholesome  public  statute,  been  moulded 
to  great  usefulness  in  modem  society. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  7th  Edward  I.»  when*  to  meet  these 
evasions,  the  statute  known  amongst  jurists  and  legislators  as  the  statute  **  De 
Beligiosis**  was  passed.  It  enacted,  *<  that  no  person  whatever,  religious  or  other, 
whatsoever,  should  buy  or  sell,  or  receive  under  pretence  of  a  gift  or  term  of 
years,  or  any  other  title  whatsoever,  nor  should  by  any  art  or  ingenuity  appropriate 
to  himself  any  lands  or  tenements  in  mortmain,  upon  pain  that  the  immediate  lord 
of  the  fee,  or  in  his  default  for  one  year,  the  lord  paramount,  and  in  default  of 
ihem  all,  the  king,  might  enter  thereon  as  a  forfeiture." 

It  will  be  seen  that  so  far  as  words  go,  this  statute  really  embraced  a  very 
wide  and  absolute  prohibition  of  the  means  made  use  of  to  evade  the  statute  of  9th 
Henry  HI.  c.  36,  already  referred  to.  Buying  and  selling  in  mortmain,  gifts  and 
terms  of  years,  are  all  prohibited ;  and  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  enactment, 
the  wide  word  **  tenements^* — ^meaning  any  thing  which  could  be  holden,  whether 
the  land  itself,  or  a  term  of  years  in  the  land — seemed  to  promise  a  complete 
victory,  . 

Not  so  thought  the  ecclesiastics.  And  now  our  readers  will  b^fin  to  ¥ronder 
what  new  scheme  could  enable  them  to  escape  the  dose  meshes  of  this  neti  To 
explain  this,it^will  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  as  a  principle  necessary  to  uphold 
the  jttdgmtnt  and  authority  of  the  courts  of  law  in  all  civilised  countries,  it 
becomes  of  the  first  importance  to  make  the  public  decision  of  a  competent  court 
superior  to  the  private  titles  and  evidences  of  any  persons  whomsoever  upon  the 
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tame  nl^ect  of  eontrorenj;  and  when  the  decision  of  such  court  is  fonnally 
recorded,  aach  record  must  neceMiurilj  he  of  greater  authority  than  any  other 
erideDee;  for  ohriously,  if  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  could  he  set  aside  hy  a 
privale  indiTidnal,  law  must  cease  to  have  authority  to  enfore  rights  or  to  protect 
ilw  oppTCQsedL 

llie  suhlle  lawyers,  so  praised  hy  my  Lord  Coke,  had  the  cunning  to  see  that 
tins  principle  was  so  great  and  so  sacred,  that  it  could  not  under  any  circum- 
tuees  be  abandoned.  They  therefore  set  themselves  to  make  use  of  and 
impress  into  their  sendee  that  which  seemed  to  oppose  the  most  insuperable 
obstacle  in  their  path.  To  explain  this  plan,  so  as  to  make  it  easy  of  appre- 
henson  to  those  not  accustomed  to  legal  phrases,  I  will  endeavour  to  put  a  case 
V  it  actually  occurred.  We  will  suppose  that  A  was  the  owner  of  a  large  estate, 
vineliyfer  the  health  and  prosperity  of  his  soul,  he  wished  to  give  in  mortmain  to 
the  r^igiona  house  R.  The  law  forbade  it.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Why,  make 
tbe  law  haelf  subservient  to  the  purpose.  To  effect  this,  B  (the  religious  house) 
brings  an  action  of  ejectment  against  A  (the  owner  of  the  estate),  alleging  that  it 
is  not  reaUj  and  truly  the  estate  of  A,  but  in  fact  belongs  to  R,  and  that  A*8 
poMeaaion  of  it  is  uidawful.  A  pleads  to  this  action  that  the  estate  is  his ;  and 
Uietrialeonieaon,  we  will  suppose,  at  the  hist  assizes.  When  the  cause  is  called 
OD  to  be  tried,  ihe  plaintiff  R  appears  to  prosecute  his  daim.  The  jury  are 
bvora,  but  where  is  the  defendant  A?  He  does  not  appear — that  is,  in  legal 
kngoage^  he  makes  default ;  and  as  nobody  contested  the  case,  as  a  matter  of 
cMDse  a  verdict  is  given  for  R  the  plaintiff,  which  verdict  being  entered  on  the 
record,  iha%  record  is  carefully  made  up  and  deposited  among  the  rolls  of  the 
coirt  in  which  the  action  is  brought,  and  remains  there  as  the  very  highest 
ipecies  of  evidence  known  to  the  law,  that  the  estate  in  question  belonged  not  to 
Abut  to  R. 

The  success  of  this  deep-laid  scheme,  by  which  the  more  powerful  principles  of 
gtmeni  law  were  made  subserrient  to  defeat  the  particular  law,  astounded  the 
kgislatnre.  The  ecdesiatics  had  triumphed  again ;  and  the  courts  of  law,  equally 
QBd^  to  resist,  sought  to  turn  the  scheme  to  good  account  by  using  it  to  defeat 
perpetoal  entails  of  estates,  which  were  beginning  to  produce  a  similar  effect  in 
fsToor  of  the  great  barons  and  estate-owners  and  their  descendants,  as  was 
effected  by  land  being  rendered  inalienable  in  mortmain.  This  gave  rise*  to  that 
uefnl  bat  somewhat  intricate  and  expensive  branch  of  law  called  Common 
Recoveriea,  idiich  continued  till  the  late  statute  of  5th  and  6th  William  IV.  c.  82 
abolished  them,  and  substituted  an  easier  and  more  economical  process  to 
leoontpliah  the  same  object. 

Defeated  agun,  the  legislature  soon  set  about  meeting  this  evasion,  and  by 
the  13th  Edward  I.  c.  32,  it  was  enacted,  that  in  all  such  cases  a  jury  should  try 
the  aetmai  right  to  the  land,  and  if  the  religious  house  or  corporation  was  found 
tohaTe  it,  they  should  recover  seizure  of  it,  otherwise  it  should  be  forfeited  to  the 
Wl  To  understand  the  nature  of  this  forfeiture,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that 
bf  tbe  feudal  system  all  knd  was  (and  still  is)  supposed  to  be  held  of  the 
•orere^  The  sovereign  granted  large  tracts  to  the  great  lords  and  barons. 
They  to  the  lesser  lords,  and  so  on,  three  or  four  deep.  The  meaning,  therefore, 
of  the  above  enactment  is,  that,  if  forfeited  by  the  statute,  it  should  not  go  back 
te  hini  who  had  attempted  to  alienate  it  in  favour  of  the  religious  house,  but 
thonld  go  to  the  next  lord  above,  of  whom  it  had  before  been  holden.  This 
cxpUoation  will  also  be  useful  in  understanding  what  immediately  follows. 

In  die  18th  year  of  King  Edward  I.  the  statute  commonly  called  Q^ia 
£f»ptoreB  was  pasaed,  which  gave  liberty  to  all  men  to  alienate  their  land  to  be 
^oUea  of  the  next  tmrnediafe  lord;  but  it  also  prorided  that  this  liberty  should 
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not  authoHae  any  kind  of  alienation  in  mortmain,  showing  how  jealouft  the 
legislature  were  to  defeat  the  amassing  of  land  by  the  religious  houses. 

In  the  year  1299,  27th  Edward  I.  statute  2,  it  was  enacted,  '^that  men  of  reli- 
gion who  would  amortise  lands  or  tenements,  should  have  writs  out  of  Chancery 
to  inquire  upon  the  points  accustomed  in  such  things,  and  that  inquests  of  lands 
or  tenements  that  be  worth  yearly  more  than  208.,  be  returned  into  the 
Exchequer,  and  there  make  fine  for  the  amortisements,  or  partitioning,  if  the 
inquests  do  pass  for  him  that  purchased  them,  and  after  it  shall  be  certified  unto 
the  chancellor  or  his  deputy,  that  he  take  a  reasonable  fine  therefore,  and  after 
make  delivery." 

This  act  amounted,  in  fact,  to  the  grant  of  a  licence  for  putting  lands  into 
moilmain  by  paying  a^/{n«  to  the  king  and  chancellor.  It  is  scarcely  of  impor- 
tance to  notice  it,  except  for  the  curious  purpose  that  from  hence  arose  the  legal 
doctrine  of  conreyance  by  fines,  near  a  kin  to  that  of  recoveries,  already  noticed, 
and  which  were  at  the  same  time  abolished,  with  the  substitution  of  an  easier 
mode  of  efiecting  the  object  for  which  the  courts  had  imported  them  into  the 
general  law.  This  licence  was  however  restrained  by  the  34th  Edward  I.  statute  3 — 
declaring  that  no  such  licence  should  be  effectual  without  the  consent  of  the  mesne 
or  immediate  lord — a  favour  not  so  likely  to  be  granted  by  him  except  on  very 
liberal  terms,  as  in  case  of  a  forfeiture  he  would  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

The  next  object  of  the  ecclesiastics  was  to  evade  and  defeat  the  13th  Edward  I. 
c.  32,  which  we  have  seen  referred  the  matter  of  actual  right  to  a  jury.  By  the 
most  ingenious  device  which  had  yet  been  hit  upon,  they  successfully  accomplished 
this  object.  They  set  themselves  to  work  out  a  legal  distinction  between  the 
actual  ownership  of  a  thing  and  the  constant  right  to  the  use  of  it — a  distinction 
extremely  subtle,  but  which  proved  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  and  definite  for  their 
purpose.  Indeed,  if  we  apply  tins  doctrine  to  some  very  simple  matter,  as  an 
illustration,  we  shall  see  its  effect  very  clearly.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  one  of 
our  readers  has  a  drinking-cup  given  to  him,  but  the  gift  is  accompanied  with  the 
express  condition  that  he  shall  never  drink  out  of  it  himself,  but  shall  at  all  times 
allow  us  freely  to  do  so  at  pleasure  without  restriction.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  while 
the  ownership  of  the  cup  is  his,  all  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it — ^that  is,  the 
constant  use  of  it — ^is  ours.  Nor  could  he  sell,  or  dispose  of,  or  damage  it,  so  as 
to  prejudice  our  right. 

Just  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  case  of  a  tract  of  land  or  other  freehold  pro- 
perty, and  suppose  it  to  be  conveyed  to  some  person  to  the  use  of  a  religious 
house.  It  becomes  clear,  that  while  the  legal  ownership  is  in  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  conveyed,  the  actual  use  of  the  land— that  is,  the  right  to  farm  and  till  it* 
(o  take  the  crops,  to  allow  that  right  to  another,  and  take  the  profits — belongs, 
under  the  name  of  the  use,  to  the  religious  house  for  whose  benefit  the  land  was 
80  conveyed?  This  extraordinary  device,  the  like  of  which  was  neyer  heard 
before,  set  all  the  previous  statutes  in  restraint  of  mortmain  at  nought,  and  the 
ecclesiastics  again  chuckled  in  a  triumph  which  it  seemed  all  but  impossible  to 
place  beyond  their  reach. 

The  Parliament,  however,  had  their  turn ;  and  by  the  15th  Richard  II.  c.  6,  it 
was  enacted  that  the  lands  which  had  been  so  purchased  to  uses  should  be  amor-^ 
tised  by  licence  from  the  crown,  or  else  sold  to  private  persons,  and  that,  for  the 
future,  uses  should  be  subject  to  the  statutes  of  mortmain,  and  forfeitable  like  the 
lands  themselves.  The  act  also  extended  the  statutes  of  mortmain  to  civil  and 
lay  corporations.  This  was  the  first  statute  of  uses,  and  was  evidently  the  founda- 
tion of  the  subsequent  statute  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  means  of  introducing 
to  our  real  property  a  system  of  uses  which  may  be  said  long  ago  to  have  extended 
itself  over  all  the  fireehold  property  of  the  kingdom,  and  become  of  infinite  utility } 
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and  is  of  auich  oonatant  occurrence  at  the  present  day  in  England,  that  scarcely  a 
eoDTejaace  of  freehold  is  constructed  without  the  aid  of  the  doctrine  of  usesheing 
applied.  The  doctrine  on  this  subject  was  finally  established  by  the  famous 
statute  27th  Henry  Vni.  c.  10,  which,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  is  called  the  statute 
of  uses. 

And  now,  said  that  celebrated  lawyer,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  the  legislature 
wpfoeed.  they  had  obtained  a  complete  rictory,  when  they  suddenly  found  them- 
aelves  again  totally  defeated  by  the  addition  of  three  words  to  the  length  of  a 
ccmoeifanee.  The  ecclesiastics  then  conreyed  the  land  to  the  use  of  A,  and  his 
heirs  UTorf  tbust  for  the  religious  house  intended ;  and  again  for  the  time  the 
skin  and  power  of  the  legislature  were  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  evil,  in 
despite  of  every  attempt  to  stay  or  moderate  it,  continued  to  progress,  till  at 
length  such  an  enormous  amount,  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country  had 
become  Tested  or  held  in  trust  for  religious  houses,  that  nothing  short  of  a  riolent 
remedy  could  cure  the  evil,  and  the  dissolution  first  of  the  larger,*  and  then  of  the 
smaller  monasteries,  once  more  set  a  vast  portion  of  the  land  at  liberty,  and  broke 
for  the  time  the  dominant  power  Of  the  popish  hierarchy.  The  Reformation 
followed  soon  after;  and  though  some  struggles  occasionally  arose,  the  subject  lay 
for  a  long  time  ahnost  dormant,  till  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  the  repeated 
attempts  of  the  Pretender  to  displace  the  Hanoverian  family,  and  which,  it  was 
believed,  were  favoured  and  promoted  by  a  recurrence  to  the  old  practice  of 
amaaaing  land,  produced  the  last  great  statute  upon  the  subject,  namely,  the 
9th  Greoi^e  IL  c.  36,  of  which,  in  our  next  paper. 


LIGHTS  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

It  were  well  if  some  of  those  easy-going,  quiet  individuals,  who,  though  good 
sort  of  folks  in  the  main,  are  very  well  content  to  let  the  world  wag  on  without 
putting  themselves  to  any  vast  amount  of  inconvenience  for  principle's  sake, 
would  now  and  then  wake  up  from  their  apathetic  slumber,  and,  turning  over  the 
records  of  by-gone  ages,  ask  themselves  what  sort  of  world  this  would  have  been 
if  the  class  to  which  they  belong  had  been  the  only  kind  of  humanity  permitted 
by  a  merciful  Providence  to  occupy  this  earth  of  ours?  Love  of  ease  is  a 
natural  propensity  in  num ;  but,  thank  God,  there  are  men  who,  though  they 
love  ease,  will  not  purchase  it  by  a  sacrifice  of  right,  nor  preserve  even  life  itself 
by  violating  principle  and  duty.  Every  age  has  furnished  its  heroes,  who  have 
resolved  rather  to  sacrifice  life  than  truth,  and  God's  truth  especially  has  not  been 
left  without  its  witnesses,  even  when  darkness  was  spread  over  and  around  it,  by 
the  craft  of  men,  or  the  faithlessness  of  its  professed  followers.  The  thumbscrew, 
the  torture,  and  the  rack  have  failed  to  achieve  a  victoiy  over  some  minds,  while 
the  faggot  and  the  stake  have  been  cheerfully  submitted  to  by  others,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  allegiance  to  God  and  his  gospel,  as  well  as  an  example,  glorious  and 
elevating,  to  posterity. 

The  reign  of  Mary  presents  us  with  a  host  of  examples  of  devotion  and  fortitude. 
While  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were  fiercely  raging,  and  the  land  from  end  to  end 
waa  blazing  with  the  martyr's  bones,  there  was  the  seed  of  Divine  truth  falling 
here  and  there  in  good  and  honest  hearts,  and  every  martyr's  requiem,  as  it  was 
8Uii|p  by  angelic  voices  while  they  conveyed  the  emancipated  spirit  upward  and 
homeward  to  the  bosom  of  its  God,  was  commingled  with  the  anthem  of  praise 
and  gratulation,  because  souls  were  bom  while  bodies  perished,  and  the  fire  of 
DiTine  love  was  making  itself  felt  in  many  a  half  awakened  spectator  who  gazed 
upon  the  material  fire  which  was  consuming  the  ashes  of  the  man  who  had  dared 
to  eafl  in  question  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  or  censure  the  form  of  worship 
winch  rov^U  patronised  and  promoted. 

Thank  Heaven!  even  the  necessities  of  such  an  age  as  that  were  provided  for. 
'^'^  can  we  doubt,  if  peril  and  persecution  should  again  fall  upon  ufi>  lamb-like 
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saints  may  yet  be  found,  who  will  cheerfiill j  go  to  the  prison  or  the  stake,  and 
there  seal  God's  faith  with  their  blood  rather  than  yield  one  iota  of  the  glorious 
Protestant  principles  which  have  gnided  the  star  of  England  to  her  present 
position  upon  the  horizon  of  the  world,  where  she  brightly  throws  her  light  and 
influence  over  every  land,  and,  like  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  guides  the  worshippers 
of  Jesus  to  a  land  where  prisons  are  closed  against  the  oppressors  of  God's 
people,  and  the  slave  becomes  free  when  his  feet  touch  the  snore,  on  which  the 
wanderer  and  the  wretched  find  security  and  rest.  The  bulwark  rfEnglaruf* 
liberty  »  her  Proieeiantiam ;  and  her  sons  may  read  that  lesson  at  least  in  the 
history  of  the  past. 

Two  illustrious  names  figure  in  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  bbsoms  were 
actuated  by  the  same  spirit  and  feeling,  and  who  even  in  death  were  not  divided. 
Both  were  members  or  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  both  received  hij?h 
honours  from  that  celebrated  seat  of  learning.  The  senior  of  the  two  was  in  the 
early  part  of  his  professional  career  a  devotee  of  Rome ;  defended  with  earnest- 
ness and  eagerness  the  tenets  of  that  church ;  and  was  made,  in  consequence, 
cro&»-bearer  at  all  the  solemnities  which  were  then  perpetrated  as  so-called 
Christian  worship.  Providentially  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  wander  in  the 
mazes  of  error.  A  Mend  to  whom  he  was  much  attached  had  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  anxious  to  obtain  as  his  associate  in  the 
cause  of  truth  the  croes-bearer — ^who,  to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,  at  once 
betook  himself  to  God's  word,  allowed  his  mind  without  prejudice  to  dwell  upon 
its  teachings,  received  them  with  simplicity,  and  eventually  became  a  real  bearer 
of  a  cross  with  which  his  name  will  ever  stand  associated,  by  openly  avowing  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformed  religion. 

Of  course  his  conduct  at  once  exposed  him  to  danger.  That  he  had  formerly 
been  a  defender  of  Rome  onlv  exasperated  her  adherents  against  him  the  more  ; 
and  they  denounced  him  as  a  heretic  from  their  pulpits,  and  tried  to  preach  down 
his  arguments  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  scriptures  in  the  English  language,  in 
which,  however,  so  far  from  succeeding,  they  found  they  were  losing  ground  in 
the  university  itself.  Arguments  failing,  they  had  recourse  to  authority — appealed 
to  the  diocesan ;  estabUsned  a  court  resolved  to  put  in  force  the  laws  against 
heresy ;  and  compelled  the  friend  of  our  hero  to  carry  a  faggot,  as  a  public 
exhibition  of  what  could  be  done — ^by  this  means  inducing  him  to  recant,  although 
he,  too,  afterwards  was  burned  for  his  opinions.  Vain  was  the  hope  that  tne 
party  was  silenced !  Our  hero  nerved  himself  to  the  task  ;  and  his  fnend  having 
been  thus  removed,  he  became  the  avowed  head  and  leader  of  the  reforming 
party.  Such  was  his  address,  that  Wolsey,  it  is  said,  gave  him  a  general  licence 
to  preach  in  all  parts  of  England,  thus  affording  him  ample  range  for  the  spread 
of  his  principles.  Even  Henry  himself  was  disposed  to  think  well  of  the  man, 
whose  blamelessness  of  life  and  purity  of  conduct  were  above  suspicion:  and  having 
had  the  honour  to  preach  before  the  kin?,  who  had  taken  some  favourable  notice 
of  him,  he  was  emboldened  to  address  his  sovereign  arainst  the  bigotry  of  the 
clergy ;  and  after  declaring  that  he  himself  has  no  sinister  motive  in  what  he 
does,  he  says — ^  But,  gracious  king,  reflect  on  yourself :  reflect  on  vour  soul. 
Think  of  thst  day  when  you  must  give  an  account  of  your  office,  and  of  the  blood 
that  has  been  shed  by  your  sword.  On  which  day  that  your  grace  may  stand 
steadfast  and  unabashed,  clear  and  ready  in  your  reckoning,  and  have  your 
pardon  sealed  with  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  is  my  daily  prayer  to  Him 
who  suffered  for  our  sins.  The  spirit  of  God  preserve  youl"  Such  was  the 
language  in  which  this  pious  man  addressed  the  monarch.  And  now,  having 
been  through  the  intervention  of  Cromwell  introduced  to  court,  his  road  to 
dignity  seemed  to  be  clearly  made  out ;  but  having  had  a  liring  in  Wiltshire 
bestowed  upon  him,  he  left  the  atmosphere  of  royalty  to  breathe  more  freely 
among  the  poorer  lambs  of  the  flock,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  pastoral  care  of 
his  own  people,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  to  the  care  of  neglected  ones  around. 

He  was  not  lone  permitted  even  this  freedom.  He  was  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  lights  of  his  day;  and  a  different  sphere  of  action  was  consequently 
assigned  to  him.  His  preaching  was  popular  and  successful.  The  clergy  were 
alaraied;  opposition  became  virulent;  calumny  breathed  her  poison  against 
him ;  and  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  his  diocesan,  and  then  before  the  arch- 
bishop-«-a  summons  he  at  once  obeyed,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter  and 
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himself  in  ill  health.  A  paper  was  put  into  his  hands,  whigli  he  was  ordered  to 
robscribe.  Finding  it  related  to  the  absurd  dogmas  of  Rome,  he  refused — ^was 
dismissed — recalled — a^ain  cUsmissed,  and  a^ain  recalled  ;  the  farce  being 
enacted  oTer  and  again  m  order  to  induce  submission.  As  the  reformer  remained 
inflexible,  seyerities  were  threatened,  when  the  providence  of  God  interfered. 
Heniy  stept  in  between  God's  faithful  witness  and  his  enemies,  caused  him  to  be 
liberated,  and  shortly  afterwards  made  bun  a  bishop.  Here  he  was  assiduous  as 
erer.  Without  openly  opposing  the  tenets  of  Rome,  he  explained  them  so  as  to 
farther  Protestant  news ;  refiued  to  enter  upon  the  iCtena  of  political  strife ; 
reproved  the  vices  of  the  court ;  and,  as  a  reward,  was  charged  with  sedition, 
wnich,  with  its  twin-sister  heresy,  has  ever  been  brought  against  the  faithful 
disciples  of  Christ  from  the  days  of  the  apostle  Paul  unto  the  present.  Conscious 
of  innocence,  he  repelled  the  charge ;  professed  that  he  had  neither  the  desire 
nor  ability  to  preach  before  the  court ;  but  added  that,  if  he  were  called  upon  to 
do  80,  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  discharging  his  conscience.  Henry,  with  all 
his  faults,  liked  manliness,  and  dismissed  the  bishop  from  his  presence  with  tokens 
of  r^rard. 

l%e  crafty  policy  of  the  age  kept  the  nation  vacillating  between  the  Romanista 
and  the  Reformers ;  and  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  having  framed  the 
bloody  statutes  called  the  Six  Articles,  which  had  been  approved  by  Henry,  our 
buihop»  finding  that  to  hold  communion  with  the  church  required  more  sacrifice 
of  conscience  than  he  was  willing  to  make,  resigned  his  office,  and  divesting 
himself  of  his  episcopal  robes,  leaped  up,  declaring  "  he  thought  himself  lighter 
than  ever  he  was  beiore."  Shoruy  after  this  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
from  which  he  was  liberated  by  the  death  of  Henry. 

We  now  turn  to  the  other  of  the  two  worthies  whose  names  adorn  the  page 
of  English  history,  who  was  abio  a  student  of  Cambridge,  though  some  twenty 
vean  the  iunior  of  the  two;  and  who,  somewhere  about  1530,  commenced, like 
his  fellow-labourer,  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  to  the  people  of 
his  own  charge,  whue  for  nmes  round  multitudes  who  were  n^lected  by  their 
own  s{Hrftual  teachers  would  flock  to  hear  him.  Favoured  by  Cranmer,  he  was 
iMHnioated  a  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  presented  to  a  stall  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral. Here,  at  the  archbishop's  visitation  in  1540,  he  had  charges  exhibited 
against  him  for  preaching  contrary  to  the  statute  of  the  Six  Articles.  But  he 
was  enabled  to  escape  this,  as  also  another  snare  laid  for  him  by  Bishop  Gardiner ; 
and,  through  the  intervention  of  Cranmer,  was  promoted  to  a  stall  in  Westminster 
Cathedral,  where  he  remamed  during  tiie  remamder  of  the  reini  of  Henry. 

In  the  year  1547,  that  pious  youm  Edwfurd  VI.  ascended  the  throne ;  and  at 
onoe  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  Reformation  was  accelerated  and  received 
royal  patronage.  The  Tower  gates  allowed  their  illustrious  prisoners  to  pass 
oat,  and  among  them  the  noble-nearted  and  illustrious  rebuker  of  court  iniquity. 
To  him  a  bishopric  was  again  offered ;  but  he  refused  it  on  account  of  age,  whue 
his  junior  brother  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Rochester.  Together  with  other 
illostrious  men,  they  composed  the  homilies  of  the  church,  and  by  turns  addressed 
their  pastoral  admonition  to  the  youthful  monarch — the  form  of  religious  worship 
baring  become  settled  bv  law,  the  senior  of  the  two  recommenced  his  itinerant 
labours,  and  travelled  till  the  death  of  Eklward,  as  a  general  preacher,  all  over 
the  country,  while  his  junior  brother,  translated  from  Rochester  to  London,  was 
busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  consolidating  the  reformed  religion.  Alas !  for 
haman  frailty.  Those  who  were  rejoicing  in  their  emancipation,  were  themselves 
the  oppressors  of  others;  and  our  new  bishop  thought  it  not  unworthy  the  religion 
he  proifessed  to  sentence  to  the  stake  two  Anabaptists  who  saw  but  little  difference 
between  a  Romish  Missal  and  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  death  of  Edward  inflamed  the  hopes  of  the  Popish  party.  The  tragedy 
in  which  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  the  principal  victim  had  been  played  out ;  and 
Mary,  strong  in  the  resources  of  her  hard  and  masculine  nature,  resolred  to  rekindle 
the  flames  in  favour  of  her  faith.  The  venerable  itinerant  was  summoned  from 
bis  hfcbours,  and  cited  before  the  council;  and  as  he  passed  through  Smithfield,  he' 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed — **  TMs  place  has  long  groaned  for  me."  With  the 
bijihop,  stripped  of  his  dignities,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower;  and  there  for 
two  long  years  did  these  two  diampions  for  the  truth  submit  to  indignity,  abuse* 
and  contempt— sometimes  arguing  with  their,  adversaries,  at  other  times  com^ 
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pelled  to  listen  to  their  inyectires.  The  one,  decrepit  with  age,  and  propped  up  hj 
hifl  staff,  with  his  Bible  under  his  arm,  briefly  enunciated  his  principles,  and 
jocularly  observed,  "  that  he  was  as  fit  to  be  made  governor  of  Calais  as  to  dispute 
at  his  time  of  life,  and  under  such  circumstances."  The  other,  firm  to  his  prin- 
ciples, declined  all  overtures,  though  he  might  have  been  spared  if  he  would  only 
countenance,  or  not  oppose,  the  queen  in  matters  of  religion.  One  of  his  kinsmen 
offered  to  pav  her  ten  thousand  pounds  if  she  would  preserve  his  life.  To  this 
she  agreed,  if  he  would  recant.    But  he  refused,  even  for  life  ! 

Aud  now  for  the  last  scene.  It  is  a  serene  October  morning.  There — good 
easy  folk — ^you  who  sit  at  home  and  weep  at  others'  woes,  but  never  stir  an  inch 
to  defend  your  principles — there  is  a  sight  at  which  anffels  weep,  and  so  do  men, 
but  at  which  devils  are  astonished.  The^  cannot  understand  the  motives,  they 
never  will  be  able  to  realise  the  sensation.  '<'Tis  the  constraining  love  of 
Christ;"  and  they  alas!  can  never  feel  what  that  is,  while  angels  can  but  ill 
conceive  it. 

There  go  two  heroes ; — one  is  fourscore  years  of  age,  and  with  a  shroud  for  & 
dressing-gown.  He  walks  as  nimbly  as  he  can  toward  a  pile  of  faggots  erected 
in  the  open  space.  The  spectators  are  bathed  in  tears.  He  is  emittins^  one  of 
heaven's  smiles  upon  his  brother  confessor,  who,  more  youthful,  walks  more 
stately  by  his  side.  Around  their  necks  are  bags  of  gunpowder,  and  now  they 
are  both  of  them  attached  to  the  stake;  a  lights  faggot  sets  the  pile  in  flames. 
Hark !  the  younger  of  the  two  is  raising  his  voice  in  prayer,  and  Qod  speaks  in 
the  calm,  ezultmg  language  of  the  older  saint,  who  saw  the  future  in  the  present, 
and  cried — *^  Be  of  good  comfort ;  play  the  man ;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a 
candle  in  England,  as  I  hope,  by  God's  grace,  will  never  be  put  out."  And  they 
did  light  it,  and,  thank  God,  it  is  burning  still.  Brother,  when  your  heart  begins 
to  fail,  and  zeal  begins  to  slacken,  and  coldness  creeps  over  your  spirit,  look  back 
three  hundred  years  upon  the  martyr-pile  of  Latimer  and  Ridlbt. 


SEARCHING  THE  SCRIFTURES  IN  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

A  SKETCH. 

The  opening  devotions  of  the  school  had  been  completed,  and  the  usual  busy 
hum,  with  other  greater  noises  not  so  regular,  had  just  reoonmienced,  when  the 
superintendent  rang  his  bell,  and  caUed  the  attention  of  the  Bible  classes  andb 
their  teachers  to  a  new  scheme,  or  mode  of  study,  which  he  had  to  propose. 

The  word  new  soon  caught  the  ear  of  even  the  careless;  for  while  teachers 
and  superintendents  are  not  quite  free  from  the  Athenian  propensity  for  hearing 
<<  new  things,"  it  is  very  excusable  in  boys  and  girls,  whose  natural  thirst  for 
knowledge  is  fresh  and  vigorous. 

*<  You  little  boys  and  girls  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  I  want  you  to  keep 
quiet  and  look  on  for  a  few  minutes. 

^  Now,  Bible  boys  and  Bible  girls,  I  have  here  a  book  of  Scripture 
References,  classed  under  the  several  doctrines  they  are  intended  to  prove.  As 
you  would  say,  *  Texts  of  the  same  sort  aU  put  together.'  Now,  I  want  you  to 
try  how  many  texts  you  can  find  me  to  prove,  *  That  God  hears  and  answers 
prayer;'  or,  as  it  is  here,  'The  efficacy  of  prayer,  with  examples.'  Examples, 
you  know,  are  cases,  or  instances,  or  specimens.  You  are  to  find  proofs,  with 
examples.  Bible  boys  and  Bible  girls  m  the  Bible,  Testament  boys  and  Testa- 
ment girls  in  the  Testament,  I  will  g^ve  you  half  an  hour  to  do  it  in,  and  let  me 
see  wMch  of  you  can  find  me  the  most  and  the  best  texts. 

"  Hear,  listen  I  your  teachers  must  not  help  you  to  find  them ;  they  may  tell 
you  whether  any  text  you  have  found  is  one  or  not,  and  whether  it  is  a  good  one; 
but  the  finding  of  them  you  must  do  for  yourselves.  Now,  make  the  best  of 
your  time ;  ha^T  an  hour  will  soon  slip  away." 

Forthwith  the  bustle  began  aguon ;  tne  children  ^lad  of  the  work,  and  the 
teachers  glad  of  the  rest,  or  rather  the  relief ;  for,  m  fact,  the  teachers  had 
suggested  to  the  superintendent  that  he  should  again  institute  this  mode  of 
instruction,  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  practising  years  before,  when 
some  of  them,  now  men  and  women,  were  children  in  the  same  school 
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The  lialf  hour  did  soon  slip  away,  and  the  bell  rang  again — too  soon  for  some 
bat  nearly  all  were  full  of  emotion  and  excitement,  and  eager  to  begin. 

**  Now,  little  ones  at  the  inrther  end,  you  must  be  qmet  aeain.  Bible  boys 
ftnd  girls,  you  shall  begin  first.  That  boy  or  girl  that  has  found  most  texts,  hold 
up  tiie  right  hand ;  but,  stop;  we  must  do  as  they  do  in  a  Dutch  auction;  they 
go  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  you  know,  not  as  we  do,  from  lower  to  higher. 
Well,  then ;  who  has  got  thirty,  twenty,  fifteen,  ten  ?  Ten  I — Oh,  you  haye ; 
well,  then,  now  you  read  aloud  the  best  one  you  haye  found.  I  call  that  the  best 
whieh  is  the  clearest,  plainest,  most  direct,  and  undeniable." 

**  1  Kings,  xyii.  20,  21, 22 — ^  And  Elijah  cried  unto  the  Lord  .  .  .  &c.,  and 
the  soul  of  the  child  came  unto  him  again.' " 

''Very  good.  Now,  another  of  you;  who  has  got  nine  examples?  You? 
Very  well.    Pick  us  out  what  you  reckon  your  best." 

«  Jonah,  i.  5." 

^  Yes ;  is  that  the  prayer  from  the  belly  of  the  fish  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea?" 

*  No,  sir.    *  Then  the  mariners  were  anraid  and  cried,'  &c." 

**  Oh,  well ;  that  is  not  a  bad  proof,  for  that  prayer  was  answered ;  because  the 
sea  '  ceased  from  its  raging.'  But  that  is  not  quite  so  clear  and  direct  as  Jonah's 
jwayer." 

«  Tye  got  that  too,  sir." 

''Haye  jou?  that  is  well.  Now,  girls;  you  must  not  let  the  boys  haye  all 
the  honour  m  this.  Come,  girls!"  and  up  rose  a  timid  young  female  with  eight 
texts,  and  she  read  one  to  the  purpose,  though  in  a  feeble  voice,  requiring  the 
help  of  her  teacher  to  recite  it  oyer  again  for  the  good  of  the  school.  Except 
in  boldness,  the  girls  were  quite  equal  to  the  boys. 

School  time  soon  passed  away  in  these  exercises;  but  b^ore  separating,  a 
*^  subject"  was  given  out  for  the  next  Sabbath,  namely,  ''Jesus  Christ  is  the  true 
Giod,''  allowing  the  children  to  engage  the  help  of  their  parents,  as  max^for  the 
9ake  of  the  parents  as  of  the  children,  the  opinion  being  held  that  many  of  the 
parents  were  not  very  frequent  Scripture  readers,  and  very  few  indeed  l^ripture 
searehers,  though  two  or  three  of  the  parents  were  known  to  be  preachers,  and 
therefore  able  to  afford  their  children  a  rather  unfair  advantage  over  others. 

When  the  next  Sunday  came,  the  excitement  was  great.  Long  strips  of 
paper  were  visible  here  and  there,  with  lists  of  texts  upon  them.  Four  or  five 
fin^rs  thrust  into  four  or  five  places  in  the  Bible  at  once,  ready  for  reference. 
Thirty-two  was  the  highest  number  of  proofs  offered  on  this  second  day.  The 
greater  number  of  those  read  aloud  were  very  well  chosen  indeed,  and  several 
consttted  of  pairs  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  respectively,  very  apposite 
and  very  plam.  A  third  Sunday  with  a  third  subject  has  passed  away,  and  the 
interest  is  still  sustained,  though  no  rewards  are  given,  or  promised,  or  intended. 

One  accidental  inconvenience  is  felt  in  the  school  wlule  using  this  method, 
namely,  the  silencing  the  little  ones  who  are  unable  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  but 
this  is  not  a  total  deprivation  of  instruction,  as  they  learn  a  little  by  listening ; 
and  if  attainable,  a  separate  room  for  them  would  remove  the  inconvenience 
entirely,  while  there  is  some  consolation  in  the  fact,  that  four-fifths  of  the  children 
in  the  school  can  read  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  book  with  the  selected  texts  is  called,  "  Scripture  References,"  by  Charles 
Leckie,  and  is  published  by  McPhun,  Glasgow,  pnce  about  6s.,  and  its  name  is 
given  for  the  information  of  those  who  may  think  the  foregoing  simple  practice 
to  have  any  utility  in  it.  A  few  Calvinistic  doctrines,  with  Calmnistic  texts  to 
support  them,  will  be  found  in  the  book ;  but  it  is  hoped  they  will  not  constitute 
a  ''lion  in  the  way"  of  any  superintendent. 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTE-BOOK.— No.  V. 

"AHbottgh  afflictioii  oometh  not  forth  of  the  dust,  neither  doth  trouble  eprin^  out  of  the 
fTOBad,  yet  man  is  born  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.'' — Job. 

A  KiJf  WITHOUT  TROUBLE — A  RARE  CASE. 

Sons  commentators  have  expressed  doubta  as  to  whether  the  above  rendering 
of  thia  well-known  and  ofi-xepeat€^  passa^  is  the  correct  one  and  others  have 
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asserted  that  the  correct  rendering  would  be,  "  Man  is  not  bom  unto  trouble  as 
tiie  sparks  fly  upward.''  It  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  discuss  this  matter  ia 
the  present  instance.  It  needs  but  little  investiffation  to  ascertain,  that  men  in 
general  do  experience  in  this  life  a  succession  of  troubles ;  and,  probably  with 
equal  truth,  it  might  be  affirmed,  that  by  far  the  mater  part  of  human  trouble 
is  the  restdt  of  ignorance  or  indiscretion :  even  we  people  of  Ood.  by  stepping 
aside  out  of  the  path  of  his  providence,  often  miss  their  way,  and,  like  Christian 
and  Faithful,  preferring  the  "  by-path  meadow,"  in  which  their  own  wisdom 
promised  ease  and  pleasure  only,  they  find,  when  too  late,  that  '^  there  is  ft 
way  which  seemeth  right  to  man,  but  the  end  thereof  is"  trouble  and  disap- 
pointment. 

From  a  somewhat  extensive  intercourse  with  my  fellow-men,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  few  indeed,  in  any  rank  or  dass  of  society,  even  in  happy 
England,  escape  what  seems  to  be  the  common  and  aU  but  universal  lot  of  man. 
The  foUowing  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
experience  of  mortals : — 

Mr. is  a  middle-a^,  Christian  man,  residing  in  the  south-west  of 

Ihigland,  and  engaged  actively  in  business  concerns.  I  recently  caUed  upon 
him,  and  made  me  usual  friendly  inquiries  after  his  welfare,  and  expressed  ft 
hope  that  all  was  well. 

*'  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  all  is  well  with  me ;  every  thing  goes  prosperouslj. 
Would  YOU  believe  it,  sir,  I  never  yet  had  an^f  trouble  f" 

**  Whatl"  said  I,  ''are  you  an  exception  to  Job's  declaration?  Did  you 
never  experience  trouble  ?" 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  ''  I  never  yet  had  a  real  trouble.  I  can  truly  say,  I  know 
not  what  troubles  are.  Things  have  ever  gone  steadily  and  happily  with  me.  I 
have  never  had  a  trouble." 

I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  experience  of  this  excellent  man, — so  strikingly- 
contrasting  with  the  language  heard  by  a  Methodist  class-leader  from  week  to 
week,  when  listening  to  the  experience  of  his  memben. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  Christians  are  too  readjr  to  give  an  undue 
prominence  to  what  they  call  their  "  troubles"  on  these  occasions.  Indeed,  one 
IS  almost  tempted  sometimes  to  fear  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  contagion  of 
words  and  feefings,  or  that  we  are  inclined  too  readily  to  look  out  for  troiu>les  as 
matters  of  course. 

One  of  our  old  ministers,  now  gone  to  his  reward^  once  said  in  my  hearing. 
"Methodists  are  always  fuJl  of  trouble.  If  they  have  reallv  been  exempted 
from  g^at  troubles  by  their  Heavenly  Father,  the^  seem  carenil  to  mi^;nify  the 
little  troubles  they  ought  to  overlook,  and  especially  anxious  to  bear  about  with 
them  those  cares  and  anxieties  thev  ought  rather  to  leave  with  the  Lord,  who 
has  promised  10  bear  them  for  us.'' 

If  I  mistake  not,  it  was  this  same  minister  who  gave  me  a  singular  account 
of  a  gentleman  of  property,  a  friend  of  his,  who  had  never  known  trouble,  and 
who,  hearing  his  class-mates  constantly  expatiating  on  their  troubles  as  though, 
they  were  proud  to  hug  them  to  their  hearts,  tried  various  means  to  procure 
some  portion  of  this  cup  for  his  own  table,  but  always  in  vain.  His  last  enaeavour 
was  a  singularlv  desperate  venture :  he  married  a  woman  of  bad  character — of  high 
respectability,  but  who  had  been  " uftfortunate"  and  had  fallen  into  sin.  He 
beheved  Grod  would  save  her,  but  he  counted  on  experiencing  some  trouble  him- 
self first. 

All,  however,  went  on  well  till  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  union,  when  he 
prepared  to  cpo  as  usual  to  the  house  of  Grod,  not  at  all  expecting  that  his  new 
wife  would  be  inclined  to  accompany  him.  However,  on  his  informing  her  of 
his  intention,  she  replied,  ''And  of  course  I  shall  go  with  you,  for  I  ha^e 
resolved.  '  TVhere  you  go  I  will  go ;  your  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  your 
God  shall  be  my  God.'"  So  here,  too,  all  nis  experiment  brought  him  was  an 
agreeable  disappointment. 

True  it  is  that  the  Lord  often  bringeth  good  out  of  evil.  And  it  is  a  happy 
thing  for  his  people  that  it  b  so.  But  we  believe  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  our 
troubles  here  are  of  our  own  seeking,  or  the  result  or  our  pride,  ahortsightedneafly 
or  neglect  of  confidence  in,  and  inquiry  of  God«  J.  H.  G« 
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AN  INCIDENT  IN  A  LOCAL  PREACHER'S  LIFE. 

About  twenty  years  ago  in  the  month  of  February,  when  I  had  but  just 
beirun  to  speak  in  public,  I  was  invited  into  a  neighbouring*  circuit  by  the  leader 
of  a  country  village  society  to  give  an  extra  sermon  one  Sunday  evening,  when  no 
other  service  was  held.  Being  yourfg  in  the  work,  I  made  it  a  matter  of  much 
prayer;  and  when  the  time  ariived,  I  called  upon  a  friend  by  the  way  to  go  with 
me,  thinking  that  two  are  better  tiian  one.  We  reached  the  place  in  the  after- 
noon in  time  to  hear  an  elder  brother  preach  in  his  appointment.  At  the  close  of 
the  service  it  was  announced  that  a  stranger  would  occupy  the  pulpit  in  the 
evening.  Having  some  faith  that  good  would  be  done,  I  lelt  somewhat  disap- 
pointed that  I  saw  no  fruit  to  my  feeble  labours.  After  the  prayer  meeting  was 
closed,  we  retired  to  the  leader's  house  for  refreshment,  and  while  partaking  our 
repast,  we  were  informed  that  a  gipsy  was  ill  in  a  camp  in  a  lane  on  our  way 
Lome,  and  that  he  was  an  important  personage,  no  less  than  the  King  of  the 
Gipsies.  The  thought  struck  my  mind,  "  we  will  call  and  see  him."  I  com- 
muuicated  my  thoughts  to  my  companion,  who  instantly  agreed  to  the  proposal. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  place,  we  found  two  camps  or  tents,  and  makins:  up  to 
one  of  them,  we  inquired  if  there  was  a  man  that  was  ill  there?  We  were 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  he  was  in  the  other  camp.  We  next  inquired  if 
we  might  be  allowed  to  talk  and  pray  with  him?  Our  uiformant  replied,  "  Oh, 
yea,"  and  called  aloud  to  the  people  in  the  other  camp,  to  "  make  way  for  the 
^fntlemen.''  AVe  stooped  down  (for  the  door-way  was  low)  and  entered*  in,  and, 
for  the  lirat  time  in  our  Hves,  found  ourselves  in  a  gipsy's  camp.  It  was  rather 
a  spacious  tent  that  his  majesty  occupied :  at  one  end  there  were  four  or  five  men 
and  women  enjoying  themselves  around  a  fire;  at  the  other  end,  his  majesty  with 
his  queen  were  laid  upon  what  they  would  call  a  bed,  with  a  young  girl  about 
fifteen  years  old  by  their  side,  reading  the  Church  of  England  evening  prayers. 

We  at  once  introduced  our  business,  and  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  king 
was  a  poor  penitent  seeking  salvation :  his  language  was,  "  God  be  merciful  to 
me  a  emner."  I  well  remember  the  tnoughts  that  crossed  my  mind  at  the  time, 
that  as  the  Lord  God  came  down  into  the  camp  of  the  children  of  Israel,  so  would 
he  come  down  into  a  poor  gipsy's  camp,  for  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  My 
companion,  and  myself  knelt  down,  and  poured  out  our  souls  in  prayer  to  Him 
who  never  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  one  that  is  of  an  humble  and  a  contrite 
fj>irit;  and  while  one  of  us  was  praying,  and  the  other  pointing  this  poor  outcast 
t<)  the  "  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  he  believed  with 
his  heart  unto  righteousness,  and  with  his  mouth  made  confession  unto  salvation. 
The  poor  man,  with  joy  beaming  in  his  ccJuntenance,  clapped  his  hands  and 
shouted  the  praises  ot  God.  One  of  his  expressions  was,  "  You  be  nice  gen- 
tlemen, we  can  understand  what  you  say."  We  took  our  departure,  receiving 
many  thanks  for  our  visit.  Though  I  had  several  miles  to  walk  on  a  dirty  road 
and  a  dark  rainy  night,  yet  I  rejoiced  that  we  had  been  tuseful  in  helping  a 
tVllow  creature  to  receive  the  salvation  of  the  gospel.  The  next  day  my  com- 
panion visited  him  and  found  him  happy  in  God.   In  a  short  time  the  man  died. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  I  continued  my  work,  carrying  the  glad  tidmgs  of  salva- 
tion to  my  fellow  men.  One  lovely  summer's  evening  (about  five  or  six  years 
after,  and  several  miles  from  the  interesting  scene  just  described),  coming  from 
my  appointment  along  a  narrow  lane,  I  came  up  to  a  gipsy's  camp,  and  feeling 
somewhat  interested  about  these  people,  I  introduced  myself  to  a  young  man  and 
woman  that  were  sitting  at  the  door  of  the  camp.  In  the  course  of  our  con- 
veraation  I  related  the  circumstance  of  visiting  the  King  of  the  Gipsies.  The 
young  woman,  with  surprise,  said,  "  That  individual  was  my  grandfather."  An  old 
w  Oman  who  was  inside  the  camp,  hearing  our  conversation,  came  out  and  said, 
*•  ITiat  person  w.^s  my  husband,"  and  asked  me  if  I  was  the  gentleman  that 
^i-ited  her  husband?  I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  incuiired  how  her  husband 
(lied?  "Oh,  sir,"  she  replied,  "he- died  very  happy!"  Ah!  thought  I,  as  1  con- 
tinued my  ioumey  home,  how  true  are  the  Saviour's  words,  "The  first  shall  be 
tlio  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  the  first."  This  poor  outcast  from  society  may  be 
tound  at  God's  right  hand,  where  there  is  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  for  ever- 
more, while  those  who  are  exalted  to  heaven  with  Capernaum  privileges,  will,  for' 
the  abuse  of  them,  be  thrust  down  into  heU.  A  Local  Preacher.  . 
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NOTICES  FOB  APBUi,  1853. 

BT  WXI.UAM  BOOBBSOKy  OF  THB  BOTAL 
OB8BBVATOBT,  GBBBITWIGH. 

*«  Who  svtdoi  the  phweta  ■•  tiMj  roll. 
And  lUrti  Um  Arm  from  pol«  to  polo, 
OomniMdt  Um  tun  to  twinkle  bright, 
▲nd  ell  the  seou  of  tolenn  night  t 
Who  ewa/i  the  loeplra  bifb  ebo?et 
Who  from  old  clieoe  derfcnen  drove, 
Illumed  the  spheree  with  beerenlj  fire, 
When  eerapht  tunod  the  repturout  IjreT 
Who  thlf  rest  globe  from  nothing  made. 
The  •mellcet  worm  and  meanest  Made, 
When  morning  ttaft  njoioed  aronnd, 
And  tone  of  Ood  the  triumph  erowned  t 
Who  framed  the  tun,  raet  orb  of  light, 
Eothrooded  in  hie  radiance  bright, 
Foortng  his  rayt  In  etieame  on  earth 
B'eralaee  enation'i  ancient  birth  t 
Who  bade  the  itlrer  queen  of  night 
With  milder  luetra  meet  the  sight  f 
Who  illle  the  vast  immensU^ 
But  GOO  t— himself  It^Mip.*' 

Thb  Sminam  at  Greenwich  on  the  l§t 
At  thirtj-eight  minutes  past  fire,  and 
«et8  at  thirty  minutes  after  six:  on  the 
same  day  he  rises  at  Edinburgh  at  thirty- 
five  minutes  past  five,  and  sets  at  thirty- 
four  minutes  after  six.  He  rises  at 
Greenwich  or  London  on  the  Slst  at 
fifty-four  minutes  past  four,  and  sets  at 
three  minutes  after  seven :  on  the  same 
day  he  rises  at  Edinburgh  at  forty-three 
minutes  past  four,  and  sets  at  sixteen 
minutes  after  seven. 

The  astronomer  contemplating  the 
sun,  observes,  very  justly,  that  he  ap- 
fears  to  rise,  culminate,  and  set,  but 
in  reali^  he  stands  ^  firm  fixed  amid  a 
flood  of  day,"  and  is  a  stupendous  orb, 
more  than  a  million  times  larger  than 
our  globe,  over  whose  disc  he  seems  daily 
to  revolve:  that  his  apparent  motion 
arises  from  the  earth's  real  motion 
around  its  own  axis  every  twenty-four 
hours ;  and  thus,  in  the  order  of  Pro- 
videnoB,  day  and  night  are  measured  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
globe.  Similar  remarks  might  be  made 
respecting  every  other  planet  in  Uie  sc^ar 
system. 

The  Afoofi,  '*  Queen  of  the  sober- 
mantled  night,*'  rises  on  the  1st  at  a 
quarter  before  three  in  the  morning,  and 
changes  on  the  8th  at  noon.  Her  beau- 
tiful crescent  appears  in  the  western  sky 
on  the  evening  of  the  10th,  and  sets 
about  nine  oclock.  On  the  13th  she  sets 
soon  after  midnight,  and  on  the  i6th  is 
half-full :  she  is  due  south,  or  passes  the 
BkeridisEU  on  the  17th,  at  a  qoiirter-past 
sey«aiB  the  eveoing,  and  on  the  21st  at 


hidf-past  ten  at  night  The  moon  is  full 
on  the  2drd,  at  twelve  minutes  past  three 
in  the  afternoon;  and  in  the  evening  ok 
the  same  day  appears  in  full  glory  in  the 
eastern  horizon,  soon  after  the  setting  of 
the  sun:  she  rises  on  the  SBth,  at  half- 
past  eleven  at  night,  and  enters  her  last 
quarter  on  the  SOth ;  oi|  which  day  she 
rises  at  a  quarter-past  two  in  the  monilng. 

**  Orb  of  the  night!  thy  pale  stiU  rajr 
Gleams  on  the  sleeping  earth! 
Day's  glories,  which  have  pass'd  ewsj, 
Prodaira'd  thy  gentler  birth. 

Clouds  float  around  thee,  and  awhile 

Tboo'rt  hidden  from  the  sight; 
Tel  peas  they  o^er,  and  thou  doet  emlle^ 

Enthroned  In  peace  and  light. 

Thus  the  dark  shades  that  cloud  the  ioa]» 

And  Tell  faith's  radiant  eye. 
Shall  melt  beneath  the  high  control 

That  spMads  thy  beame  on  high. 

Season  of  thought!  when  the  mind  feels 

▲  pure  and  hecren-sent  calm- 
When  o'er  the  spirit  gently  steels 

▲  fl«e,  o'erpowering  charm— 

A  charm  that  leads  the  soul  shore, 

Hxe  hand  to  recognise. 
Who  poura  hb  bounteous  rays  cS  lore 

On  earth  as  in  the  skies.** 

Mercury  is  unfavourably  situated  for 
observation  during  this  month. 

Vemu  being  now  so  much  in  the  blase 
of  the  sun,  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

If  ore,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  cannot 
be  seen  at  present. 

Jupiier  appears  low  in  the  southern 
skies,  before  sunrise:  his  brightnesi 
renders  him  at  once  known  to  the  com- 
monest observer:  he  rises  on  the  1st  al 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  the 
19th  at  a  quarter  before  twelve  at  night. 
On  the  27th  this  beautiful  planet  is  ia 
conjunction  with  the  moon.  ^ 

Saturn  is  to  be  seen  in  the  evening 
twilight,  like  a  star  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude: he  sets  on  the  1st  at  forty 
minutes  past  nine,  and  on  the  SSnd  at 
half-past  eight:  on  the  10th  be  is  very 
near  the  moon,  as  viewed  firom  our  earth. 


NOTICES  FOB  APRIL,  1853. 

BT  W1LUAM  BO0BR80N,  OF  THB  XOTAI. 
^  OBSBBVATOar,  OBBBMWICH. 

**  Kow  the  golden  mom  aloft 

Waves  her  dew-bespangled  wlnv; 
With  vermil  che«Ii,  aiid  whisper  sof^ 

She  woos  the  tardy  spring; 
Tin  April  etarts  and  cells  aroond 
The  sleeping  fregrance  from  the  gfCMad 
And  sllghdy  o'er  the  liflng  scene 
■eatlere  her  Ikesheet,  teadenst 
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K«fr-boni  floeln.  In  rattle  dme*, 

Fihkiag,  ply  their  feeble  feet ; 
Foryeifol  of  tlieir  wintry  tnuiet, 

Tbe  birds  hii  pmence  greet : 
Bat  eblef  the  skylark  warblet  high 
Hb  trembling,  thrilling  eeataey ; 
And,  lenenlng  flrom  the  dauUng  iJghty 
Ifeitt  Into  air  and  liquid  light. 
Bise,  my  loul,  on  wings  of  Are, 

Btoe  the  nptvrous dioir  among; 
Bark  1  'tia  Nature  strikes  tbe  lyre, 

And  leads  the  general  song. 
Warm  let  the  lyric  transports  flow. 
Warm  as  the  ray  that  bids  it  glow. 
And  nnlnates  the  vernal  grote 
With  health,  with  harmony,  and  loTe." 

**  Whiot  wc  obserre  the  earth  gradaally 
exchanging  its  winter  robea  for  a  mantle 
of  the  lireliest  green,  the  flowers  spring- 
ing up  in  fresh  loxoriance  at  our  feet, 
and  ereiy  shmb  and  tree  putting  forth 
its  bada,  which  are  soon  to  be  beautifully 
ezpaod«i  into  blossoms  and  leaves,  our 
first  feelings  are  those  of  wonder  and  de- 
light at  the  silent  and  marvellous  change 
produced  in  the  general  aspect  of  nature; 
and  we  then  naturally  seek  to  contem- 
plate the  causes  of  such  a  universal  tran- 
sition. By  what  agency,  we  ask,  does  the 
vegetable  world  suddenly  start  from  ap- 
parent death  into  all  the  beauty  and 
exnberance  of  another  spring?  What 
wcood  cause,  under  the  direction  of  the 
great  Ruler  of  the  year,  works  the  mag- 
nificent efiect  ? 

'"Fbe  means  by  which  this  sudden 
burst  of  vegetation  is  produced,  is,  like 
most  of  the  other  great  agencies  of  nature, 
extremely  simple.  It  is  merely  the  in- 
creased temperature  of  the  earth  and  at- 
mosphere, assisting  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  planto  to  awake  from  the  lethargic 
state  into  which  they  are  thrown  during 
the  winter.  The  progress  of  the  earth 
in  its  orbit  toward  its  aphelion,  or  greatest 
distance  fix)m  the  sun,  causes  that  lumi- 
nanr  to  ascend  higher  in  the  heavens, 
and  to  be  longer  above  the  horizon,  and 
thus  produces  longer  and  warmer  days. 
It  is  a  well-known  physical  fact,  formerly 
noticed,  that  the  more  perpendicularly 
the  sun's  rays  fall  upon  tbe  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  greater  is  the  heat  they  excite. 
Hence,  as  the  sun  in  his  northward  pro- 
prw»  in  the  ecliptic,  daily  ascends  higher 
above  the  horizon,  and  consequently 
darts  his  rays  upon  our  hemisphere  in  a 
more  perpendicular  direction,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  earth  and  air  gradually  in- 
creases, and  milder  and  more  genial 
weather  ensues.  The  eifect  upon  the 
economy  of  vegetables  is  more  or  less 
rapid,  according  to  their  different  struc- 
tures; but  in  no  long  period  the  increased 
and  increasing  heat  produces  a  universal 
development  of  foliage  and  flowers.  The 
earth  opens,  as  it  were,  her  bosom  to  the 
ma;  all  her  veins  feel  the  genial  influ- 
ence; and  a  vital  energy  moves  and 
worki  in  all  her  blossoms,  buds^  and  leaves. 


What  was  lately  barrenness  becomes 
fertility;  from  desolation  and  death  start 
up  life  and  varied  beauty,  as  if  beneath 
the  reviving  footsteps  of  a  present  Deity. 
Hence  result  all  the  beautiful  and  amazing 
phenomena  of  spring.*' — Zhinccm. 

The  first  half  of  the  month.—The  fox 
and  the  marten  suckle  their  young  ones, 
and  bring  them  animal  food.  The  silvery 
gull  and  the  crossbill  retire  from  our 
shores  to  more  northern  latitudes  to 
breed.  The  frog  and  the  toad  spawn 
early  in  this  month,  and  the  young  are 
speedily  hatched.  The  death-watch 
beetle  (Anobium  teaselatuni)  leaves  the 
wood,  in  which  it  passed  its  larva  state, 
and  commences  to  make  its  peculiar 
ticking  noise,  somewhat  quicker  than  the 
beats  of  a  watch,  and  at  intervals  con- 
sisting of  seven  or  eight  strokes  at  a  time: 
this  insect  is  only  found  in  or  about 
houses  of  long  standing.  The  mole- 
cricket  {GryUotalpa  vuigaris\  invited  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  leaves  its  hiding- 
place;  and  the  early  cabbage-butterfly 
IS  seen  dancing  an  powdery  plumes  in 
the  solar  beams. 

The  Chinese  primrose,  white  oxalis, 
fritillary,  wall-flowers,  clarimond  tulips, 
hyacinth,  crown  imperial,  primrose,  daf- 
fodil, gentianella,  common  cyclamen,  and 
various  other  interesting  garden  plants, 
display  their  beautiful  flowers;  while  the 
fields  exhibit  in  bloom  ground-ivy,  dan- 
delion, wood  wind-flower,  bulbous  butter- 
cup, harebell,  &c.  A  walk  out  into  the 
lawns  and  wpodlands  on  a  fine  morning 
in  April,  yields  considerable  pleasure 
and  interest. 

The  last  half  of  the  month, — The  natter- 
jack and  eft  spawn  at  this  time.  Respect- 
ing the  latter,  a  certain  naturalist  says — 
"  I  have  kept  several  water-efls  in  a  jar 
of  water;  but  it  is  pahiful  to  observe 
their  constant  efibrts  to  take  breath,  by 
rising  every  two  or  three  minutes  to  the 
surface,  so  that  breathing  seems  to  be  the 
only  business  of  their  lives,  requiring 
more,  infinitely  more,  labour  than  most 
dther  animals  undergo  to  procure  food. 
It  is  clearly  impossible  for  them  ever  to 
sleep,  except  upon  land.  Those  which  I 
kept  cast  off  the  whole  of  the  scarf-skin 
(epidermis)  evenr  two  or  three  weeks,  but 
never  the  true  skin,  as  serpents  do.  They 
also  laid  eggs,  enveloped  in  a  gelatinous 
substance,  somewhat  like  frog-spawn. 

Birds  now  sing  delightfully;  and  many 
of  them  are  now  engaged  in  constructing 
their  nests. 

**  "Twafe  wisdom  Infinite  that  first  iirprest 
The  Impulse  on  each  bird  to  build  hrr  nest, 
And  suit  her  nature  and  her  wants  the  best. 
The  water-tribe  select  the  r«ed  and  ruf^h ; 
The  piping  blackbird,  and  the  niit^el-thrush, 
Prefer  to  fix  thetr  house  upon  a  bu»h. 
The  sparrow  delves  amid  the  eottage  eaves; 
The  white-throat  to  the  thornj  thicket  cleaTes^ 
And  makes  her  dwelling-place  among  tbe  learea 
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The  Utile  wrm,  1)«nftAth  the  hoTel  thatch» 
Witliln  her  pretty  home  will  dt  and  watch, 
Until  her  wanxith  the  downy  hrood  ihall  hatch. 
The  landj  haoki  tlie  sprightly  martin  please ; 
The  rook  and  magpie  seek  the  towering  trees. 
And  love  the  rocklngt  of  the  morning  breeaw. 
In  chinky  walls  the  robin's  eggs  are  found ; 
The  lapwing  seeks  the  spot  where  gnibs  abound. 
And  lajrt  hor  speckled  treasure  on  the  ground. 
Treat  not  the  feather'd  race  with  harm  or  ill, 
Since  every  one  suhterTeth  to  ftilfll 
The  wise  IntenUons  of  Ito  Maker's  will." 

The  notanecta,  or  boat-fly,  is  now  busy 
in  sunny  days  catching  flies  on  the  sur- 
face of  ponds,  &c.,  which  he  does  while 
swimming  with  his  back  downwards. 
Mole- crickets  may  be  seen  in  their  re- 
spective haunts.  Tlie  early  cabbage- 
butterfly,  the  wall-butterfly,  the  angle- 
shades  moth,  the  April  moth,  and  some 
other  lepidopterous  insects  make  their 
appearance  at  this  time.  The  garden- 
beetle,  the  catchweed-beetle,  and  several 
other  beetles  abound. 

Our  gardens  every  day  are  unfolding 
fresh  beauties.  The  double  white,  the 
yellow,  and  some  others  of  the  earlier 
tulips,  are  now  fally  opened;  but  the 
more  illustrious  varieties  will  not  blow 
for  some  weeks:  this  tribe  is  the  gayest 
ofispring  of  floriculture.  Other  flowers 
which  now  adorn  our  fields  are  the  che- 

Snered  dafibdil,  the  primrose,  the  cow- 
ip,    and   the    lady-smock ;    also   the 
harebell. 

**  With  drooping  bells  of  clearest  blue 
Thou  did'st  attract  my  childish  view. 

Almost  resembling 
The  asure  butterflies  that  flew, 
Where  on  the  heaih  thy  blostomi  grew. 

So  lightly  trembling.*' 


Simxtb  Sdsng. 

THE  LILY. 

BT  B.  HBREMAir. 

**  Consider  the  lilUi  of  the  Held  how  they  grow, 
they  toll  not,  neither  do  they  spin."— Matt.  vi.  S8. 

<«  I  am  the  n»e  of  Sharon,  and  the  /t7y  of  the 
▼alleys.— As  the  Kip  among  thorns  so  is  my  love 
among  the  daughters." — Soho  of  Solomoh  il. 
1,8. 

"My  Beloved  Is  mine  and  I  am  his,  be  feedeth 
among  the  lilies."— Sovo  op  Solomoh  ii.  16. 

"  My  Beloved  Is  gone  down  Into  his  garden  to 
the  beds  of  spices,  to  feed  in  the  garden,  and  to 
^gather  iaie».**—Bono  of  Solomov  vl.  8. 

"  And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  fiir  away,  and 
the  brooks  of  defence  shall  be  dried  up ;  the  reeds 
and  the^lsv'  'hali  wither."— IaAU.H  lii.  6. 

**  I  will  be  as  dew  unto  Israel ;  he  shall  grow 
gs  the  lilp,  and  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon." 
^HosBA  xiv.  5. 

*'The  name  lily  (^i/uan,  Xcipcov,  cpii/av) 
is  probably  derived  from  an  eastern  word, 
signifying  a  flower;  or,  as  some  aflBrm, 
from  the  Celtic  word  li  (whence  the 
Gallic  lUy,  white,  or  thining;  and  is  a 
term  that  has  been  applied  to  many  very 
different  plants,  such  as  the  water-lily 
{nifrnphtBo)',  the  Superb  lilies,  commonly 


so  called  (u7tum) ;  and  others,  even  to  the 
lilac  (syringa);  the  original  Persian  name 
for  which  has  been  anglicised  without 
alteration.**  The  numerous  texts  of 
Scripture  quoted  above  also  agree  with 
this  view,  as  the^  evidently  apply  to 
several  distinct  kinds  of  plants.  The 
lilies  of  the  field,  poiuted  out  by  our 
blessed  Saviour,  in  illustration  of  the 
providential  care  of  God  over  his  crea- 
tures, consisted  probably  of  three  or 
more  different  species.*  That  this  is  not 
a  singular  view,  the  following  quotation 
from  "  Burnet's  Outlines  of  Botany"  will 
show : — 

"  The  application  of  the  term  lily  has 
been  very  variously  extended  and  re- 
strained; for  the  word  has  been  used 
both  as  a   general  and  an   individual 
name.    Solomon  uses  lily  {shushan)  in  a 
collective    sense,    and    likewise  distin- 
guishes among  Ulies,  the  shushan  of  the 
valley ;  and  a  '  greater  than  Solomon/ 
when  he  gave  us  the  affectionate  com- 
mand to  *  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field 
how  they  grow,'  seems,  while  adopting 
popular  language,  evidently  to  have  had 
a  similar  comprehensive  meaning,  which 
mav  be  shown,  both  from  the  context 
and    from    modern    phyto-geographical 
researches.    EQstorical  reference  and  a 
knowledge   of    local   peculiarities    can 
alone  develop  the  impressive  beauty  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  many  other  passages  in 
ancient  records.    Thus,  for  example,  it 
is  well  known  that  fuel  is  so  scarce  in 
the  Holy  Land  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
East,  that  the  inhabitants  regard  large 
trees  with  especial  reverence,  and  are 
obliged  to  use  by  turns  every  kind  of 
combustible  matter,  such  as  the  withered 
stalks  of  herbs  and  flowers,  the  tendrils 
of  the  vine,  the  small  branches  of  rose- 
mary, and  other  plants,  to  heat  their 
baths  and  o?ens.  Allusion  to  this  custom 
is  easily  recognised  in  this  passage,  and 
adds  much  natural  force  to  Christ's  con- 
cluding remark,  ^  If  God  so  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he 
not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little 
faith?'    The  grass    of  the    field    here 
evidently  includes  the  lilies,  of  which  the 
Saviour  had  just  been  speaking,  and  by 
consequence,  such  herbaceous  plants  in 
general ;  and  in  such  an  extensive  sense 
both  words  are  not  un frequently  to  be 
taken.    This  will  appear  still   further 
evident   from  the  ob:$ervations  of   Sir 
James  Edward  Smith,  who,  when  endea- 
vouring to  identify  these  lUies,  which  he 
considers  not  to  have  been  /iVies,  but 

*  One  our  common  but  beautiful  white  garden 
Illy;  another  tlie  orarig«-red  kind;  a  third  the 
cof^r-coluured  day-lily;  and  a  fourth  the 
yellow  amaryle;  all  of  which  abound  la  the  flelda 
of  the  Levant. 


SCIKTCB  A»D 

taiuirySidei,  aaja, '  It  ii  natantt  to  pre- 
lunie  the  Divine  teacher,  accoT'ling  to 
his  mnBl  ciutom,  called  the  attenlian  of 
his  hearen  to  some  object  at  hiind  ;  and, 
M  the  fields  of  (he  Lerant  are  OT«r-run 
with  the  amarylla  lalea,  whose  poliien 
liliaceous  flowere  alTord  in  autumn  one 
of  the  mOEt  brilliant  and  |;or(!eous  eights 
in  oa.nire,  the  expression  of  Solomon  in 
all  hia  gtoij'  uot  being  'arrajetl  like  one 
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xiT.  5,  refer  to  very  different  planta  which 

grew  formerly  in  ditches  and  slill  wateri 
in  every  part  of  Egypt  and  other  eastern 
countries;  and  one  kind  is  even  in  the 
present  day  found  to  be  most  ahandant 

In  describing  these  various  planU 
termed  "lily,"  the  two  first  are  lilies 
proper;  the  common  while  one  (Wiaa 
candidum,  fig.  1  a)  is   known  to  almost 


Plf.I.— d,  WUmLIIt.    t.SaAttlMj.   e,  Coppn  Dij  Ulf.    i,laj  at 'ih»'Vii\tj. 


of  these,'  is  pecniiarly  appropriate.  I 
consider  the  feeling  with  which  this  was 
expressed  as  the  highest  honour  ever 
done  to  the  itndy  of  plants;  and  if  my 
bounical  conjeclnre  be  correct,  we  learn 
&  chronological  fact  respecting  the  season 
of  the  year  when  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moant  waa  delivered. 

"  The  white  lily  and  the  Chalcedonian 
mre,  faawever,bolh  Levantine  plants;  and 
many  other  liliea  are  natives  of  and  so 
abandant  in  the  East,  that  a  Fcrsian 
province  was  called  Siisiana,  and  its 
chief  ci^  Shnsan,  or  Sushan,  from  these 
beuitirhl  flowers  growing  there  natarally 
io  excess.  Hence,  although  the  ama- 
ijllii  can  by  no  mesDS  he  excluded,  the 
other  liliacea  ahoald  be  included  like- 

Tfae  above  ue  most  likely  the  lilies  of 
Uatt.  vi.  ii,  and  of  (he  various  passages 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon;  bat  X^a  flagi 
of  Isaiah  xix.  6,  and  the  lilj  of  Hosea 


everyone;  as  la  also  the  orange-red  kii4 
(Jitium  chakidDiioam,  fig,  1  i);  both  these 
were  introduced   to  Britain  nearly  300 


pastures  throughout  the  Levant, 
and  flowers  during  nearly  half  the  year; 
the  leaves  and  flower-stems  rise  to  (be 
height  of  three  feet.  The  small  white 
fragrant  bell-flower,  known  to  US  by  (he 
name  of  "  lily  of  the  valley  "  {comiaUaria 
mojiilut  flg.  I  d),  which  some  have  sup- 
posed to  be  the  plant  noticed  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  is  a  native  of  the  woods  of 
England  and  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  no  where  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
writings. 

Thevellow  amaryll  (fig. 8)  is  theKum- 
bergialutra  of  modern  botanists,  the  ana- 
»'&  lu'enof  others  I  the  great  yellow  col- 
chicamofBauhin.andthegreatoraittDmD 
and  winter  daffodil  of  Parkhurst.  It  t« 
a  hardy,  bulbous  plant,  growing  fi«ely  in 


sciiNCB  ins  uTjnuroRB. 


our  gwdi 
flowon  an 
might  be 

latter  nair 
ported  to 


I  border*,  and,  only  that  lt« 
Luver  and  more  robust,  they 
readily  mistaken  far  thoie  of  a 
coleliicimi;  indeed,  under  thJi 
le,  the  mota  are  annually  im- 
U8  from  Holland. 


known  u  SlftnlKrilt  LuV.  bjbaUMui. 
The  lily  of  Ilosea  xiv.  5,  and  the  flag 
of  Iialoh  six.  6,  are  references  to  a  water. 
lily,  called  both  by  ancient  and  modern 
wriCera  "lotog,"  figures  of  which  are 
fonnd  in  all  the  old  inscriptions  and 
writing*  of  the  Eftypiiars.  The  word 
l9(n*  baring  been  Tarioudj  used,  how- 
ever, it  mi  gilt  ha  proper  to  notice  each 
plant  which  has  borne  that  name. 
.  The  Ant  is  called  the  Lotos  Tbbi 
(at^ttt  touu,  fig.  3  o),  and  is  the  plant 


of  the  ancients,  so  celebrated  In  hittoir 
as  producing  a  fraic  which  formed  tbe 
chief  snsienance  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
lai^e  tract  of  country  in  the  North  of 
Africa,  which  frait  Homer  states  was  so 
delicious  as  to  produce  in  those  who  ate 
H  a  forgetTalness  of  their  own  ooontfy, 
and  that  the  friends  of  Ulyisea  required 
to  be  riolently  removed  (i-om  tbe  placa 
where  the  plant  grew.  The  lotu*-Mten, 
or  lolophagi,  chieSy  IiTed  on  the  Ma- 
coasts  about  the  gulf  of  "  Synes,"  the 
island  of  Heunix  (Jerba),  and  the  coast 
beyond,  as  far  as  the  lake  and  river 
Tntonia  to  the  Mechlie«,  The  tme 
extent,  however,  of  thur  bonDd8rie«  has 
not  been  fully  determined.  Scylax  in* 
eludes  the  whole  of  the  tribes  between 
the  two  "  Synes ;"  Ptolomy  limits  them 
to  tbe  neighboarhood  of  the  river 
"Cinyps;"  Herodotus  places  them  on 
the  wast  side  of  the  river  "  Cinyps;" 
Strabo  says  they  lire  in  the  neiKfaboni^ 
hood  of  "Jerba"  and  the  a^oininf 
"Syrtea;"  and  Pliny,  like  Strabo,  states 
that  Ihey  tnbabited  both  "Jerba"  and 
the  environs  of  the  "  Syrtes."  The  truth 
probably  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
parts  bordering  on  the  desert  were  lotni- 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Persia,  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis,  especially  in  the  tract 
called  "Jereed."  The  Arabic  nameofit 
is  Ifebbek,  and  two  sorts  are  described 
as  growing  in  tbe  neighbonrfaood  of 
Daufoor ;  one  called  "  Nebbek  el  Arab," 
and  the  other  "  Seedra."  It  is  also  said 
to  be  common  both  in  the  eastern  and 
west«n  extremities  of  the  African  desert, 
and  Major  RenncI  thought  he  saw  it  In 
the  neiphbonrhood  of  the  Ganges.  Mr. 
Mungo  Park  also  found  the  fruit  CMnmon 
in  all  the  parts  of  Africa  he  visited;  but 
the  kind  he  saw  growing  at  tbe  Oainbta 
was  probably  another  ipeciea.  known  aa 
"     '  '8Jujnbe(i«jfp*iuBaei«i).  Dr.Sfaaw 


if  DIoHOCUw  (£««<  BtmarUm). 
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it  In  EoftrtSf  LadAHUUf  juid  aU  tbo 
northcTD  pun  of  Bubuj. 

The  Irait  ii  eaten  boUi  in  ■  freah  and 
dried  Httie;  in  aome  casea  it  ii  allowed 
u>  huig  and  dij  on  the  tr«es,  it  ha«  then 
>  delidont  flaTunr,  and  is  formed  into  a 
Datrittoiu  paite.  GenerallT,  boweTer,  the 
fruit  u  fiaihered  when  npe,  and  after- 
iraids  dried  in  the  mn ;  the  mode  of 
(ullectiDg  it  ia  to  spread  a  cloth  beneatb 
the  trees,  and  then  beat  the  brancheB 
vitli  a  Mick.  When  dried,  it  ia  pounded 
in  a  mortal'  until  tlie  ttonea  are  separated 
(ron  the  fkrinaceoni  matter;  thia  ii 
BOiatcDed  with  irater  and  formed  into 
cako,  which  when  baked  in  the  ran 
•re  eqnal  to  the  beat  gingerbread.  The 
Badrei  of  Ludamar  also  macerate  the 
MODea  in  water  until  the  farina  which 
aiUicre*  to  them  is  entirely  separaledi  and 
thia  water,  when  boiled  and  thickened 
with  millet,  make*  a  delightful  gmel 
emllad  "ftindi,"  much  esteemed  for  break- 
Cut.  The  refnse  fniit  is  ^Teo  to  cattle, 
which  soon  fatten  upon  it.  The  plant 
baa  been  grown  in  the  greenhonsei  of 
thii  eaanoj  since  1T51. 

The  Xwroc  (btos^  of  Homer,  who  ii 
(opposed  to  have  lired  about  900  jear* 
bejore  the  Chriatian  era,  and  that  of 
Dioseoridea,  who  flouriahed  about  60n 
«eai*  later,  ii  a  bird'a-fDOt  trefoil  (tolut 
Dincorida,  fig.3  b),  and  a  very  different 
^ant  from  the  lotua  of  LotophagL 

Tlw  lotui  of  Hippocrstea  is  the  nettle 
tre«  (tctllu  oceidiiUaiU,  Gg.  9  c)  of  our 
Eoropeaa  forests,  where  it  grows  to  a 
latga  Bie,  with  t«i7  hard    and    tough 


Caspian  Sea,  Italy,  i 

the  fruit  grows  to  the  siie  of  a  cherry. 

None  of  tfaeae  ate,  howeTer,  the  lotus- 
lily  of  Scripture,  which  is  a  kind  of 
water-plant ;  but  the  name  does  not 
appear  to  have  bean  couBned  10  one 
species  of  water-lily;  far,  according  to 
Herodotus  and  Tbeophraotus,  the  im- 
lombo,  or  aacred  bean  of  India  (iis'iuiiitiim 
fig.  5  a),  was  called  lotua,  and 
commoo  both  in  ^ypt  and 
llie  nagEbourina 
countries,    although 

ol  ita  exiatence  there 

la  a  wild  stale  at  the 

"  present  time  ;    pro- 

I    indifienons,   hut  was 

I    partially  naturalised 

at  its  inirodaction. 

The  ancient  prepa- 
ratbn  called  "colo. 
caana"  was  supposed 
to  be  made  from  the 
fiirinacaous  roots  and 
seeds  ofthenelumbo; 
but  Dr.  Patrick 
Brown  bat  proved 
that  i  ■  ■   •  '-- 


the  most  part  of  the 
powdered  fleshy  roots 
of  a  Twy  different 
plant  (aBodium  caht- 
^  coHio,  flg.  4),  mixed 
with  only  a  few  of 
the  nelumbo  seeds  to 
give  it  a  flavour. 


bj  Trni  EfTpllBn  lAIH,  tn 


timber,  used  for  a  variety  of  domestic 
pnrposea;  the  fruit  is  about  the  die  of  a 
wihl  cherry,  of  a  glossy  black  colour  when 
tipe,  and  tolerably  sweet  and  palatable. 

lie  lotos  oflulj  is  one  of  the  ebony 
trees  (dietpjroi  iottu),  and  grows  wild  in 
the  weMcm  parts  of  the  Cancasui,  the 
woods   of  Hyrcania,   the  coan  of   the 


Anotber  water-lily  (w/mphaa  loba, 
Gg.  B  i),  a  tme  native  of  Egypt,  is  pro- 
bably the  oti^nal "  lotua  "  of  the  andenta ; 
it  giowa  at  the  present  day  Id  the  greuest 
abundance  bolh  in  the  Nile,  the  neigh- 
bonrhuod  of  Kosetta,  Damietta,  in  rice- 
fielda,  during  [he  time  the;  are  under 
water,  aod  in  almost  every  slow-rnnning 
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Stream  in  the  coantry.  This  is  doubtless 
the  plant  mentioned  by  Hosea,  xir.  5, 
where  the  Hebrew  word  is  rendered  by 
our  translators  "lily;"  and  in  Isaiah 
xix.  6,  where  the  same  word  in  its  plural 
form  is  translated  *' flags."  This  plant- 
was  dedicated  by  the  Egyptians  to  their 
goddess  Isis,  the  wife  of  Osiris,  one  of 
their  kings,  who  was  assassinated  by  his 
own  brother. 

As  the  season  for  maturing  the  growth 
of  the  lotus-lily  in  its  native  habitats  is 
very  short,  the  leaves  and  every  other 
part  of  the  plant  are  V;onstracted  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  most  rapid  development  of 
their  parts.  On  this  account  the  flowers 
appear,  and  the  seeds  ripen  and  are  shed 
before  the  waters  of  the  rice-fields, 
brooks,  and  ditches,  become  dried  up  by 
the  hot  weather ;  after  which,  the  leaves 
die  down  to  the  fleshy  roots,  and  the 
plants  remain  torpid  until  the  following 
season. 

How  beautiful  is  the  allusion  made  to 
this  rapid  and  perfect  growth  in  the 
prophecy  by  Hosea,  X\r.  5,  when,  speak- 
ing of  the  return  of  Israel  to  the  Lord, 
the  prophet  exclaims,  ^  He  shall  grow 
as  a  AVy,  and  cast  forth  his  roots  like 
Lebanon'* — a  striking  and  comprehensive 
figure!  And  what  can  effect  so  rapid 
a  development  of  heavenly  perfection? 
The  recepti<^n  of  the  gospd — that  sweet 
message  of  peace,  of  mercy,  of  heaven  I — 
brought  home  to  hearts  crushed  beneath 
a  weight  of  sin,  and  enslaved  bj  the 
bondage  of  hell—it  is  the  gospel,  bright 
herald  of  a  Saviour's  love,  which  shows 
us  how  the  conscience  may  be  relieved 
of  its  fearful  burden,  and  inherit  "joys 
unutterable  and  full  of  glory."  Science 
has  conferred  on  suflering  humanity 
unnumbered  benefits ;  civilisation  has 
called  forth  energies  and  awakened  inte- 
rests which,  but  for  its  influence,  would 
have  remained  for  ever  inactive ;  com- 
merce has  opened  fields  of  communication 
betwixt  the  most  dissimilar  and  distant 
nations,  and  their  manufactures  and 
products  are  sold  or  exchanged  to  their 
mutual  advantage;  but  it  is  the  gospel 
alone,  the  word  of  life,  which  exhibits  in 
the  clearest  light  Him  who  can  change 
the  disposition,  dispel  the  gloom  of  sin 
from  the  world,  plant  the  rose  of  Sharon 
in  the  wildest  desert,  spread  a  carpet  of 
lilies  over  the  waste  and  howling  wilder- 
ness, and  open  springs  of  living  water  in 
,  the  dry  and  thirsty  land.  It  is  through  the 
Holy  Spirit's  heavenly  influence  which 
accompanies  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
that  the  indications  of  a  coming  gracious 
shower  are  becoming  daily  more  and 
more  visible  amidst  the  rocky  hills  of 
Derbyshire,  where  I  write.  The  recep- 
tion of  the  gospel  insures  the  assistance 
the  protection,    the   companionship   of 


Him  who  is  capable  of  effecting  all  the  * 
world  can  wanL    "The  gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  to  salvation  to  every  one 
that   believeth;"  it  has  raised  up  our 
country  from  a  state  of  barbarism  and 
degrading  ignorance  and  superstition  to- 
what  we  now  are ;  its  light  has  penetrated 
some  of  the  darkest  places  of  the  earth ; 
dens  of  cruelty,   where  the    wretched 
victims  are  called  by  the  demon  they 
worship    to    celebrate    rites    at   which 
humanity  shudders;  it  has  shon^  into 
the  wigwams   of  North   America,   the 
Southern  States  of  bondage  and  slavery, 
the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  the  rast 
dominions  of  Asia,    and    the    despotic 
empires  of  Europe.    The  Saviour's  glo- 
rious name  is  already  engraven  on  the 
dark  and  swarthy  countenances  of  the 
poor  oppressed  Negroes,  the  Caffres,  the 
Bechuanas,  the  Bushmen,  the  Hottentots, 
the  natives  of  Cassina,  Burmah,  Thibet, 
China,  the  red  men  of  the  West,  the 
pale  faces  of  temperate  lands,  and  the 
fur-clad  Esquimaux  amongst  the  moun- 
tains of  perpetual    ice.     Jehovah  has 
already  brought  many  of  his  sons  from* 
afar,  and  his  daughters  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth  :  and  the  present  is  not  the 
age  to  pause  in  a  work  so  great  and 
glorious  as    the    proclamation    of  this 
heavenly  gospel.     The  time  has    eren 
arrived  when  numbers  of  the  once-highly 
favoured  sons  and  daughters  of  Abraham 
have  begun  to  hear  this  blessed  Word ; 
and  hearing,  have  received  life.  By  unity 
of  effort  and  continued  perseverance,  the 
heavenly  beauty  of   unnumbered   lilies 
shall  glitter  with  a  splendour  never  before 
witnessed    amidst    the  thorns   of  hea- 
thenism and  idolatry,  until  the  world 
becomes  a  carpet  of  ^lorjr  and  beauty, 
diffusing  a  rich  and  enlivening  fragrance, 
and  rendering  the  dreary  waste  gladsome 
and  happy.    He  who  feeds  amongst  the 
lilies,  and  spreads  a  rich  banquet  for  the 
perishing  children  of  Adam,  will  surely, 
at  no  distant    day,  cause  the  dew  to 
descend  upon  these  scattered  ones,  and 
they  shall  "  grow  as  a  lily,  and  cast  forth 
their  roots  like  Lebanon."    Before,  how- 
ever, the  Spirit  of  Grace  can  be  poured 
out  in  such  streams  as  will  meet  the 
world's    wants,    a    more    earnest    and 
agonising  spirit  of  supplication  must  be 
put  forth  by  the  people  of  God  :  unholy 
zeal,  party  spirit,  bickerings,  strife,  and 
ambition    to     be    great    amongst    the 
Bedeemer's  followers,  must  give  place 
to  humility  and  brotherly  union.    If  this 
spirit  is  cultivated,  and  urgent,  perse* 
vering  prayer  is  carried  out,  wonders 
will  be  effected ;  the  chariot  of  Jehoyah 
will  roll  onwards,  onwards,  onwards,  till 

Eriestcraft,  tyranny,  persecution,  war  and 
loodshed  shall  cease,  and  Christ  shall 
be  all  in  all. 
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Baenltf  Tracts.  By  John  Howard  .Hinton, 
H.A.  Nos.  1,  3,  and  8.  London:  Houl- 
•ton  and  Btoneman. 

Tsc  first  of  these  tracts  is  a  lectnre 
delirered  at  Cowper  Street,  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  discussion  between  Mr,  G.  J. 
Holyoake  and  Brewin  Grant.  The 
second  hears  the  title  of  '*  The  Reason- 
ahlenees  of  Prayer  Vindicated,"  and  the 
third  is  on  '*  Godliness  Profitable  for  all 
ThiDRS." 

The  author  merits  the  approval  of 
all  lovers  of  tmth  for  the  publication  of 
his  views  on  these  important  subjects. 
We  confess  that  when  we  saw  the  account 
(having  neither  the  time  nor  the  incli- 
nation to  attend  the  discnssion)  of  the 
meetings,  over  which  Mr  Hinton  pre- 
sided as  umpire,  we  wondered  how  a  man 
of  his  **many  calls"  and  such  arduous  and 
moltiplied  labonrs  could  take  so  much 
interest  in  the  procedure  as  to  induce 
him  to  attend  and  listen  week  after 
week  to  the  monstrosities  which  were 
nttered  by  the  professed  infidel,  although 
met  by  the  clever  and  witty  retorts  of  his 
opponent ;  but  now  we  rejoice  that  he 
was  there,  and  sincerely  thank  him  for 
the  felicitous  use  he  has  made  of  what 
he  heard.  The  lecture  is  an  able  exposS 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  system,  if  anytnlng 
so  incoherent  can  be  called  a  system,  as 
propounded  by  its  chief  apostle.  The 
poor  fellow  is  dealt  with  in  a  way  that 
only  a  man  of  sach  calm  temper,  dry 
humour,  and  clear  perceptions  as  our 
author  could  deal  with  him.  But  not 
only  is  "  the  refuge  of  lies,"  in  which  men 
have  been  called  to  trust,  swept  away: 
there  is  much  positive  truth  enunciated; 
and  although  we  should  demur  to  the 
mode  in  which  some  of  the  opinions  are 
pm,  eren  if  we  found  ourselves  at  one 
with  the  author  on  the  opinions  them- 
selves, yet,  as  a  whole,  we  commend  the 
lecture,  and  trust  that  our  friends  who 
come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  disciples 
of  this  "new  school"  of  destroyers, 
jdept  SeeularUts,  will  abundantly  supply 
themselves  with  this  ready  antidote. 

Of  the  other  two  we  can  speak  in  the 
same  commendatory  terms.  The  reason- 
ableness of  prayer  is  put  in  an  intelligible 
fonn,  and  the  pretended  philosophy  of 
some,  and  the  open  infidelity  of  others, 
are  equally  met  and  set  aside  The  last 
of  the  three  was  delivered  to  the  people 
of  his  charge  in  Devonshire  Square 
Chapel,  and  most  sincerely  do  we  wish 
that  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  was 
more  frequently  the  theme  of  public 
diseonrse.  It  ought  to  stand  as  an  axiom, 
which  has  been  demonstrated  by  facts, 
that "  godliness  is  profitable  to  all  things, 
having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 


is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
But  then  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  is  not  true  of  mere  profession,  even 
though  the  professor  have  itching  ears 
and  a  prating  tongue,  however  sancti- 
monious he  may  look.  Nor  is  godliness 
so  profitable  as  it  might  be,  if  every  one 
enjoying  its  saving  power  determfned 
that  every  man  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  should  have  proof  of  its  beneficial 
influence.  When  preachers  of  the  gospel 
take  such  subjects,  let  them  be  able  to 
point  to  an  active,  industrious,  thriving, 
intelligent,  brother-loving,  soul-seeking 
class  of  individuals,  and  boldly  challenge 
investigation  when  he  exclaims,  "  These 
are  our  epistles,  read  and  known  of  all 
men."  Again  we  say,  let  our  friends 
provide  themselves  with  large  numbers 
of  these  tracts  for  distribution.  They 
will  find  in  them  much  of  that  '*  wisdom 
which  is  profitable  to  direct." 


The  Christiftn  Philosopher  Triumphing  Over 
Death.  A  Narrative  of  the  Closing  Scenes 
of  the  Life  of  the  late  William  Gordon, 
M.D.,  P.L.R  By  Newman  Hall,  B.A. 
Bighteenth  thousand.  London:  John 
Bnow. 

Wb  are  glad  to  find  that  the  demand  for 
this  volume  continues,  and  that  the 
eighteenth  thousand  has  been  published. 
Dr.  Grordon  deserves  the  name  of  a 
Christian  philosopher;  and  his  son-in-law, 
the  auth'or  of  his  memoir,  has  done  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  present- 
ing his  subject  in  a  wav  that  is  calculated 
to  bring  glory  to  God.  None  can  read 
the  book  in  a  proper  spirit  without 
deriving  benefit.  We  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all. 


Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake  Refuted  in  his  own  Words. 
Nos.  1  to  5.  By  Banders  J.  Ghewt. 
London:  Honlston  and  Btoneman.  Lei- 
cester: S.  0.  Ghewe. 

QcoTATioNS  are  presented  from  the 
writings  of  the  infidel,  by  which  it  is 
seen  that  he  is  "  everything  by  turns,  and 
nothing  long."  Mr.  Chewe  gives  his 
statements  with  perfect  fairness,  and 
then,  in  short  and  conclusive  reasoning, 
sets  the  author  against  himself,  and 
shows  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  him.  To  those  who  have  leisure 
and  inclination,  or  who  expect  to  come 
in  contact  with  those  who  have  given  heed 
to  the  "vain  philosophy"  of  which  Mr. 
Holyoake  is  the  redoubtable  champion, 
these  tracts  may  be  useful ;  but  we  believe 
that  there  is  a  "  more  excellent  way**  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  these  pernicious 
doctrines.  Let  the  believers  in  Christ 
with  untiring  activity  seek  out  the  poor 
and  helpless,  and  show  that  Christianity 
does  not  consist  in  long  faces,  demure 
looks,  attending  places  of  worship,  Of 
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^repeating  pftternottera,  but  in  bringing 
peace,  and  joy,  and  salvation  to  everj 
Boul  of  man,  and  chasing  every  imparity, 
filth,  and  wretchedness  from  every  lane 
and  alley.  Let  them,  in  fact,  in  Imitation 
of  its  Author,  **  go  about  doing  good'*  to 
the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  men, 
and  94cularitm  wiU  soon  have  neither  a 
name  nor  place  among  us.  Christianity 
is  not  only  a  good  thing,  or  the  best  thing, 
but  the  only  thing  suited  to  heal  the 
moral  malames  of  mankind,  and  confer 
a  larger  amount  of  physical  and  social 
advantage  than  all  other  appliances  put 
together. 

Nineveh:  Its  Bias  and  Ruin,  as  ilhutraied 
by  Aaoient  Soriptores  and  Modem  JDi»* 
eoveries.  A  new  edition,  revised  and 
enlareed,  with  supplementary  notes.  By 
Bev.  John  Blackbom.  London :  Pttrtridge 
and  Oakey. 

Br.  Latabd  has  pronounced  this  the  best 
book  he  knows  to  show  the  counectioii 
between  recent  discoveries  and  the  pro- 
phetical writings  of  Holy  Scripture. 
This  is  a  high  compliment  to  our  author, 
and  one  which  oaght  to  secure  for  his 
work  an  extensive  circulation. 
•  The  volume  consists  of  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Blackburn  to 
his  congregation  at  Claremont,  Penton* 
ville.  The  new  edition  is  published  at 
half  the  original  price,  and  is  thus  placed 
within  the  reach  of  a  larger  number  of 
readers.  Any  work  that  tends  to  inform 
the  mind  on  events  referred  to  in  the 
Word  of  God,  and  which  are  calculated 
to  strengthen  our  faith  in  its  inspiration, 
ought  to  be  read  with  attention,  and  we 
therefore  recommend  the  purchase  and 
careiul  perusid  of  this  volume. 


Prisoners  of  Hope :  being  letters  from  Florence 
relating  to  the  persecution  of  Francesco 
and  Rosa  Msdiai.  Edited,  with  an  intro- 
doetion,  by  6.  P.  Tregelles,  LL.D.  Second 
edition,  with  an  appendix  of  recent  infor- 
mation.    London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

Thb  ^Madiai  are  no  longer  prisoners. 
Little  praise,  however,  is  due  to  the  bar- 
barians who  govern  in  Tuscany.  Pre- 
tending not  to  yield  to  foreign  influence, 
and  to  uphold  a  show  of  independence, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  voices 
of  England  and  Prussia  have  been  dis- 
turbing the  slumbers  of  the  Qrand  Duke, 
who  has  at  last  relented  and  thrown  open 
the  prison  doors,  that  the  servants  of 
Christ  might  be  numbered  among  the 
banished  ones.  The  case  of  these  tried 
dirisUans  will  always  possess  interest, 
and  we  are  glad  that  it  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  in  such  an  interesting  form. 
In  this  volume  is  given  a  clear  and 
connected  account  ot  the  arrest,  accusa- 
tion, trial,  vindication,  and  sentence  of 


the  sufferers,  in  a  teifes  of  letters  from 
the  scene  of  action.  There  is  also  an 
able  introduction  hj  Dr.  Tregell^  and 
an  appendix,  containing  letters  from  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  Geneva  and  Lord 
Boden  to  the  Earl  of  Shaflesbuiy,  and  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  depnta^ 
tion  to  the  Grand  Duke.  It  should  be 
bought  and  read  as  a  record  of  suffering 
for  conscience*  sake,  and  with  prayer  that, 
if  unhappily  an^  of  us  shonia  ever  have 
to  bear  persecution,  we  may  be  sustained 
by  "  the  like  precious  faith,"  of  which  the 
Madiai  so  evidently  manifested  them- 
selves the  professors. 


The  Life  and  Times  ol  Howal  Harrfs^Esq., 
the  Fhrst  Itinerant  Presefaer  in  Wales, 
whose  labours  were  very  extraoidinary 
and  Bueoeesfol.  By  the  Rev.  Bdward 
Morgan,  M.A.,  Yiear  of  fiyston,  Leioester- 
shirs.    London:  Hughes  and  Butler. 

Thb  founder  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistio 
Methodist  Societies  was  indeed  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  character,  and  it  is  evident  Uiat 
God  wrought  mightily  by  him  for  the 
advantage  of  the  principality.  This 
devoted  man  commenced  the  formation 
of  his  societies  some  four  years  earlier 
than  Wesley,  and  gave  as  much  evidence 
that  he  was  rais^  up  of  God  for  the 
work  in  Wales  as  did  the  founder  of 
Methodism  in  reference  to  his  labours  in 
this  country.  H  e  was  a  lojfman,  so  called  ; 
but  neither  Whitfield,  the  Wesleys,  nor 
the  other  regularly-ordained  clergy  of  his 
day,  who  were  desirous  of  saving  souls, 
were  ashamed  to  be  associated  with  him 
in  the  proclamation  of  mercy  to  lost  man  ; 
and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  neariy  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  we  find  a  minister 
of  the  Establishment  becoming  his  bio- 
grapher, and  acknowledging  his  call  by 
God  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word. 

We  fear  that  the  same  amount  of 
liberality  does  not  pervade  every  mind 
belonging  to  our  own  ministiy,  and  that 
if  one  with  equal  zeal  were  now  to  start 
up  from  among  our  ranks,  those  in  autho- 
rity would  be  ready  to  command  that  he 
'*  be  a  keeper  at  home,"  and  not  go  forth 
beyond  his  own  circuit.  But  the  want 
of  the  times  now  is  an  earnest,  zealoas, 
pains-taking,  devoted,  evangeli^ic  mtnia- 
try :  men  coming  freidi  from  the  people^ 
knowing  their  wants,  sympathising  with 
them  in  their  sufferings,  and  yeaning 
with  pity  for  tlieir  spiritual  destitution 
—men  who,  with  loving  hearts,  could  so 
forth,  not  **  shunningto  declare  the  wh<Ma 
counsel  of  God."  Where  shall  we  look 
for  such  men  ?  Brethren,  we  are  asUng 
for  "  old  times,**  for  primitive  simpUcitv, 
for  a  return  of  something  like  the  eaiqr 
successes  of  Methodism.  Are  we  williiig 
to  be  baptized  for  the  dead  ?  Can  we 
drink  into  their    spirit,    and  go  ibrth 
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t&dicriiiff  bardnen  as  good  soldien  of 
Jemfl  Christ  ?  We  cannot  have  a  relnrn 
of  priffiitiTe  times  and  blessings  withoat 
a  retarn  to  primitiye  self-deTotedness 
and  abundant  labour.  Let  a  reroem- 
brooce  of  what  snch  men  as  Howel 
Harris  were  enabled  to  accomplish 
stimnlate  os  to  action,  so  that  we  may 
go  forth  Taliaat  for  the  tmth,  firom  oon- 
qoering  to  eonquer,  cheered  even  amidst 
penecation,  if  we  are  called  to  bear  it, 
bjT  the  eoasolatioiis  which  abonnded  in 
them  ;  and,  abore  all,  considering  **■  Him 
who  eadored  sodi  contradiction  of  sin* 
ners  against  himself,  lest  we  be  wearied 
and  fiJat  in  oar  nuads." 


A  Letter  to  the  Bight  Hononnble  the  Esri  of 
Derby  on  tiba  Cnwltr  and  Injastioe  of 
Opsuarths  OrTStal  FsUee  on  the  Ssb- 
beth.    By  the  Ber.  B.  Parsons  of  Jtbler. 

The  fioMB  of  Toil  sad  the  Cr/stsl  Filaee.  'By 
BsT. /ohnHaU.    London:  Snow. 

The  Lew  of  the  Sabbath,  Beligioos  and 
PolitieaL  By  Josiah  Conder.  London: 
Pstriot  OtBoe. 

Thb  whole  of  these  are  valoable,  and 
their  publication  opportune.  The  first 
contains  statements,  arguments,  and 
deductions  of  startling  interest,  and 
which  demand  attention.  We  are  not 
pleased  with  the  strain  of  biting  sarcasm 
which  runs  through  the  letter,  nor  do  we 
think  that  the  spirit  displayed  is  likely  to 


commend  it  to  the  late  Premier,  or  pro- 
duce his  conYorsion.  As  Mr.  Parsons  is 
fond  of  quoting  Latin,  we  may  obsenre 
that  a  little  more  of  the  auaviter  in  modoj 
with  the  fortUer  in  re,  would  hare  been 
an  improvement  in  his  very  important 
letter. 

In  the  second,  Mr.  Hall  repudiates  the 
charge,  that  those  who  wish  to  retain  the 
SablNith  are  opposed  to  the  enjoyments 
of  the  poor  and  workine-dasses.  He 
also  deals  some  heuTy  blows  on  Mr. 
Mayhew;  and  shows  that  Christianity 
confers  infinitely  more  lasting  benefit  on 
all  classes,  who  are  sought  to  be  united 
by  it,  than  the  psendo-libendity  of  all 
pretmuler$  for  the  liberty  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed  artisans. 

Mr.  Condor's  is  a  reprint  of  articlea 
which  originallr  appeared  in  the  "Eclec- 
tic  Beriew"  when  he  was  the  editor  of 
that  periodical.  But  it  is  quite  suited  to 
the  times;  and  is  an  able  expoti  of  the 
folly  and  infatuation  of  those  who  pre- 
tend that  the  Sabbath,  as  a  divine 
institution,  was  abolished  by  the  gospel. 
The  arguments  of  Dr.  Whateley,  and  men 
of  his  views  on  the  subject,  are  handled 
in  a  masterly  manner.  We  are  not  sure 
that  we  could  go  the  ^  full  length"  with 
the  author,  but  we  would  rather  do  so  a 
thousand  times  than  give  way  to  the 
spirit  of  latitudinarianism  which  some 
liberty-loving  advocates  recommend. 


i^tmxmt 


T£STIMOKIfiS  OF  THE  DEPARTED 
TO  THE  2MP0BTANCE  OF  TEM- 
PERANCE. 
Last  month  (Febmaiy)  it  pleased  the 
Head  of  the  Church  to  remove  from  this 
sinful  world  lo  a  far  better  three  members 
of  the  Methodist  Society,  all  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  Temperance  or 
Total  AbstiaoBoe  Societv.  Respecting 
them  a  few  renuurks  may  he  made,  whic^ 
by  Ood*s  blesstag,  may  be  useful  to  others. 
The  first  that  died  was  William  Smith,  on 
the  6th,  at  midnight;  and  the  second,  his 
wift^  Ann  Smith,  who  departed  on  the 
8th,  at  noon,  about  thirty-six  hours  after 
bcr  husband.  Thty  were  carried  side  by 
aide  to  their  long  home,  and  deposited 
there  in  the  same  position. 

Previous  to  his  conversion  William 
Smith  was  a  great  drinker.  We  well 
reooUect  the  occasion  of  his  conviction, 
when,  at  the  prayer*meeting^  tJie  friends 
besieged  his  pew,  so  that  he  could  not 
retire^  and  wrestled  with  Qod  till  he  pro- 
fesied  to  obtain  the  foigiveness  of  sins* 
fia  joined  the  church,  appeared  to  be 


sealoos  in  the  cause  of  Ood*  but  before 
many  weeks  had  elapsed,  his  old  besetting 
sin  returned,  and  fought  against  and 
overcame  him.  In  this  affair  he  had 
well-nigh  lost  his  life  by  drowning.  He 
ofien  adverted  to  it  afterwards.  His  sun 
was  about  to  set  in  darkness;  Satan  had 
gained  one  triumph,  and  would  be  likely 
to  gain  others  through  the  same  means. 
It  was  a  mercy  for  the  subject  of  these 
remarks  that  about  that  period  a  beauti-* 
ful  star  had  arisen  in  toe  west,  and  its 
brightness  had  been  seen  in  the  east* 
Without  advising  with  flesh  and  blood, 
which  would  have  given  a  verdict  sdverse 
to  the  interests  of  our  friend,  he  started 
to  another  village^  where  lived  a  local 
preacher,  who  had  become  somewhat 
notorious  for  his  adoption  of  the  teetotal 
pledge,  and  bis  sealous  and  unflinching 
advocacy  of  its  adoption  by  others,  espe- 
cially the  followers  of  the  self-denying 
Jesus.  There,  in  the  strengtli  of  divine 
grace,  he  vowed  to  abstain  from  all  kinds 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  a  pledge  he  main- 
tained inviolate   to    his   dying  day — a 
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period  of  fonrtcen  yean.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  say,  that  without  the  adop- 
tion of  total  abistinence  principles,  our 
friend  conld  not  have  been  saved ;  but  it 
is  not  too  much  to  declare  oar  conviction 
that  his  salvation  would  have  been  very 
improbable.  On  the  evening  of  the  fune- 
ral, his  oldest  son  said  that  his  father 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society 
J^ty  yearg  ago!  bat  he  fell  through  Uie 
insidious  influence  of  strong  or  intoxi- 
cating drinks!  Thus  nearly  thir^  years 
of  his  life  was  he  a  drunken  backslider! 

Our  other  friend,  John  Read,  departed 
this  life  on  the  21st  ult.  He  was  also 
the  victim  of  this  accursed  sin — so  much 
so,  that  he  Neglected  his  avocation  to 
indulge  his  appetite;  and  though  pos- 
sessed of  a  little  property,  it  would  soon 
have  been  owned  by  others  had  not  his 
course  been  altered.  Some  years  ago,  in 
connection  with  another  person  of  the 
same  craft,  he  undertook  to  put  up  a 
gallery  in  the  chapel ;  but  such  was  his 
neglect,  through  the  wily  enemy,  that 
the  trustees  were  induced  to  give  the 
matter  into  the  hands  of  his  partner,  and 
release  him  from  further  partnership.  In 
relating  his  experience  at  a  class  or  fellow- 
ship meeting,  he  told  us  of  a  temptation 
to  pot  a  period  to  his  own  existence.  In 
the  morning  after  an  evening's  debauch, 
when  his  brain  was  steeped  in  alcohol, 
his  nerves  relaxed,  his  spirits  flagging 
after  undue  excitement,  and  his  whole 
physical  system  deranged,  Satan,  to  make 
sure  of  his  victim,  suggested  the  desperate 
expedient — 

"  At  once  Rite  each  inquietude  the  tllp, 
By  etealing  out  of  being  I" 

He  took  a  razor,  stood  before  the  ^lass, 
and  was  preparing  to  become  a  suicide, 
when  one  of  the  "ministering  spirits, 
sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall 
be  heira  of  salvation,**  whispered  to  his 
soul,  "  Trvst  in  God."  The  fatal  ihstru- 
ment  was  laid  aside,  and  the  poor  miser- 
able sinner  betook  himself  to  prayer. 
God  listened  to  his  entreaties  for  mercy, 
took  his  load  of  guilt  away,  and  adopted 
him  into  his  own  favour  and  family.  He 
joined,  and  met  in  class  with  the  people 
f  God.  But  his  old  foe  pursuea  him, 
and  overtook  him.  He  forsook  the 
assembling  of  himself  with  the  people  he 
had  just  made  choice  of.  Wisely,  how- 
ever, he  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to 
recover  his  forfeited  peace;  and  that  he 
might  witness  a  good  confession,  and  be 
able  to  stand  against  the  "  foe  that  rules 
our  land,'*  he,  too,  subscribed  his  name  to 
the  pledge  of  entire  abstinence,  I  believe 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  did  our 
friend  Smith.  From  this  time  he  became 
a  man  of  prayer;  and  his  Christian  and 
upright  conduct  and  conversation  were 
such  as  became  a  follower  of  Christ.    Of 


all  the  professor!  of  religioo,  which  a 
forty  years'  acquaintance  with  the  worlds 
and  about  thirty  years  with  the  Christian 
portion  of  it,  has  thrown  into  the  way  of 
the  writer,  he  has  known  but  one  equal 
for  piety  and  devotedness  to  the  cause  of 
Qoa,  to  the  subject  of  these  remarks. 
His  funeral  discourse  was  preached  on 
the  1st  inst.,  when  a  paper  was  read, 
setting  forth  some  of  the  more  prominent 
traits  in  the  character  of  this  good  man. 
They  were  (epitomised)  as  follows:—* 
Sincerity,  humility,  seriousness,  conscien- 
tiousness, charity,  temperance,  regard  for 
the  means  of  grace,  reverence  for  the 
Bible  (seldom  reading  any  other  book), 
love  of  God's  people,  concern  for  the 
conversion  of  his  children,  anxiety  for 
the  prosperity  of  Zion,  love  to  God, 
prayerfulness,  and  ^eal  and  activity  in 
doing  good;  in  all  of  which  respects  he 
was  remarkable.  Many  have  expressed 
their  belief,  that  if  there  ever  was  a 
Christian  upon  earth  our  departed  friend 
was  one. 

May  I  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  may  my  last  end  (future  state)  be  like 
his.  Thokas  Buff  ham. 

Button  Bridge,  March  11, 185S. 


THE  REV.  JOHN  FLETCHER  OF 
MADELEY  AND  HIS  EXCELLENT 
WIFE. 

Mb.  Gwtthbr,  the  Vicar  of  Tardley» 
near  Madeley,  furnishes  the  following 
information  respecting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fletcher  (formerly  JAisB  Mary  Bosan- 
quet).  Other  evidence  will  be  given, 
extracted  from  the  Life  of  Mr.  Fletcher, 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Benson. 

"  Twenty-seven  years  ago  1  exchanged 
clerical  duties  with  the  Rev.  G.  Mortimer, 
corate  of  Madeley,  for  about  two  years ; 
and  during  that  period  I  conversed  with 
probably  flfty  persons  who  had  sat  under 
Mr.  Fletcher's  ministry,  and  were  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him.  From  them 
I  learned  much  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flet- 
cher's opinions  and  daily  walk,  and  I 
conclude  that  they  would  be  with  us  if 
they  had  lived  in  our  time.  They  were 
in  favour  of  total  abstinence,  especiallj 
towards  the  latter  part  of  their  useful 
lives.  They  adopted  the  principle  by 
degrees.  I  never  conld  find  out  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  ever  drank  wine  or  strong  drink) 
yet  I  conclude  that  at  one  time  he  did  so 
with  extreme  moderation;  but  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  abstained  entirely. 
I  was  anxious  to  know  the  fact,  and  fbt 
this  purpose  I  called  on  Mr  Toung,  then 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hadelej^. 
He  told  me  that  nothing  could  indace  Mir. 
Fletcher  to  take  wine  or  strong  drink; 
and  that  in  his  last  illness,  when  he 
pressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  taUng 
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wine,  lie  lefiised  to  do  so,  flaying  that  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  who  would 
laise  him  up  if  it  seemed  good  to  him, 
but  that  he  would  not  drink  wine. 

**  Mrs.  Fletcher  became  a  total  abstainer 
for  many  years  before  her  death.    On 
one  occasion  a  young  preacher  came  into 
the  room  after  prea(&ng  in  the  vicarage 
bam;  Mrs.  Fletcher  handed  to  him  a 
glass  of  wine.     Mr.  Wesley,  who  was 
sitting  with  her,  exclaimed,   ''  Madam, 
would  you  kill  him?    Do  you  not  think 
that  his  blood  has  been  sufficiently  excited 
by  his  preaching,  without  your  increasing 
it  by  giving  him  wine?**    This  cured  the 
old  lady  from  ever  afterward  offering 
wine  to  preachers.     On  one  occasion, 
soon  after  the  death  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band, she  was  going  from  the  vicarage  to 
chorch,  when  she  met  a  poor  man  passing 
by  the  church.    She  asked  why  he  was 
going  from  the  church;  he  replied,  **I 
•am  a  maltster."    She  then  asked  him  if 
malt  could  not  be  made  without  men 
working  at  it  on  the  Lord's-day.    He 
replied,  ''No,  madam,  itcannot;**  "Then," 
said  she,  "  I  will  drink  no  more."    From 
that  day  she  kept  her  resolution,  and 
neither  drank  ale  herself  nor  gave  it  to 
her  friends.    And  with  her  ale  the  wine 
was  rejected.    She  kept  a  strict  account 
of  her  expenditure,  which  I  have  seen 
and  read  carefully,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  item  for  malt,  ale,  wine,  or  spirits. 
Her  income  was  about  £200  a  year,  more 
than  ^100  of  which  she  spent  in  charities 
and  in  propagating  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
Her    own    personal    expenses    seldom 
exceeded  £5  a  year. 

•*Now  I  appeal  to  the  reader.  Would 
the  Bev.  John  Fletcher  and  his  godly 
wife  have  been  with  total  abstainers  or 
against  them  ?  Judge  for  yourselves  ; 
and  if  you  think  they  would  have  been 
with  us,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  in  you  to  follow  their  example  ?'* 

Thus  far  Mr.  Gwyther.  Mr.  Benson 
states  that  while  a  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Hill,  *'  he  lived  entirely  on  vegetable 


food,  and  for  some  time  on  bread  and 
milk  and  water."  This  he  did  more 
readily  because  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
and  having  his  meal-time  more  at  his  own 
disposal.  His  general  character  is  thus 
sketched : — "  That  he  might  feed  the 
hungry,  he  led  a  life  of  abstinence  and 
self-denial;  that  he  might  cover  the 
naked  he  clothed  himself  in  the  most 
homely  attire ;  and  that  he  might  cherish 
such  as  were  perishing  in  a  state  of 
extreme  distress,  he  submitted  to  hard«- 
ships  of  a  very  trying  nature." 

Mrs.  Fletcher  declares  that  she  has 
heard  him  say,  that  when  he  lived  alone 
in  his  house,  the  tears  have  come  into  his 
eyes,  when  five  or  six  insignificant  letters 
have  come  in  at  three  or  four-pence  a 
piece;  and  perhaps  he  had  not  a  single 
shilling  in  the  house  to  distribute  among 
the  poor  to  whom  he  was  going.  He 
frequently  said  to  her,  "  O  Polly,  can  we 
not  do  without  beerf  Let  us  drink  water^ 
and  eat  less  meat.     Let  our  necessities 

five  way  to  the  extremities  of  the  poor." 
ohn  Fletcher,  with  such  feelings,  could 
only  in  the  present  age  be  a  zeeJous  tee- 
totaler. 

If  his  teetotal  tendencies  be  again 
doubted,  let  Mr.  Benson  be  quoted: 
"  There  were  in  the  parish  of  Madeley 
no  less  than  eighteen  public-houses. 
These  were  continual  nurseries  for  sin, 
particularly  on  Sunday  evenings.  It  had 
been  for  many  years  his  unwearied  endea* 
vour  to  put  an  end  to  these  abuses."  He 
was  not  assisted  by  the  parish  officials  at 
first ;  "but  for  two  years  God  was  pleased 
to  favour  him  with  a  churchwarden  who 
was  resolved  to  act  according  to  his  oath; 
he  then  cheerfully  renewed  his  endea- 
vours, visiting  several  of  these  houses 
every  Sunday,  all  of  them  in  turn.  In 
every  one  he  bore  a  faitliful  testimony, 
and  in  some  it  was  attended  with  much 
good."  How  like  a  good  right-hearted 
teetotaler  let  our  readers  themselves  be 
thejadges. —  W,  M.  Siftnond's  Temperance 
IVacts, 


^ligious  ^xpxmt  mii  |itdbfitt. 


Mt  Deab  Sir, — Having  derived  both 
pleasure  and  profit  while  reading  over 
the  experience  of  a  "  Presbyterian  Minis- 
ter," recorded  in  your  excellent  macazine, 
I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  following 
extract  from  the  works  of  **  St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa."  The  two  men  seem  to  have 
possessed  the  same  views  on  the  same 
subjects.     If  you  think  it  worthy  of  a 


place  in  your  periodical,  you  will  oblige 
by  its  insertion.  J.  W. 

Newnham,  January  20, 1858. 

PUBITT  OP  HEART. 

"  Blessed  art  the  pure  in  heart ,  for  they  shall 
see  God.'* 

I  find  myself  in  the  situation  of  a  man 

who  from  some  eminence  contemplates 

a  vast  ocean.    It  is  Qod  himself— it  is 
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Hifl  immensity  tbat  I  look  upon.  Bnt 
how  18  it  possible  to  see  God!  He  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  intelligence:  to 
see  God  is  to  possess  bim,  and  with  bim 
immortal  life,  incorruptible  eternity ;  his 
inexhaustible  felicity,  his  kingdom  with* 
out  end,  his  jo^s  without  alloy,  his  true 
light,  his  ravishmg  communion,  his  incom- 
municable glory — in  a  word,  the  union  of 
every  good. 

Bnt  how  acquire  this  happiness,  which 
it  is  impossible  even  to  define  or  express? 
What  use  is  there  in  describing  it  in  such 
magnificent  terms,  if  at  the  same  time 
that  they  inflame  our  desires  they  only 
show  us  the  impossibility  of  attaining  it  t 
What  then.  Would  the  Lord  propose  it 
to  us,  and  exhort  us  to  render  ourselves 
worthy  of  it,  if  it  were  beyond  our  efforts? 
Let  us  beware  of  imagining  such  a  thing: 
without  doubt,  the  essence  itself  of  ms 
divine  nature  surpasses  all  our  compre- 
hension— that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  em- 
brace the  plenitude  of  his  perfections; 
bnt  we  see  these  same  perfections  in  his 
works;  and  that  is  enough  to  show  us 
the  sublime  Architect  who  made  them. 

To  whom,  then,  will  it  be  given  to  see 
God?  To  those  who  are  pure  in  heart. 
Now,  purity  of  heart  is  not  beyond  our 
reach.  The  kingdom  of  God,  according 
to  the  expression  of  the  Scriptures,  is 
within  us.  .0 !  ye,  in  whom  there  is  the 
least  spark  of  desire  to  see  the  sovereign 
God,  when  ye  shall  be  told,  and  with 
truth,  that  our  feeble  nature  is  incapable 
of  seizing  or  comprehending  this  Divine 
Miyesty,  so  greatly  elevated  above  the 
heavens,  be  not  cast  down  or  discouraged : 
you  may  see  him  at  least  partially,  x  on 
have  him  in  your  heart;  for  purity  of 
heart  is  but  the  impression  of  his  ZHvine 
beautjf.  It  is  the  mirror  wherein  are 
reflected  the  rays  of  that  sun  of  justice 
whose  radiant  light  is  too  dazzling  for 
mortal  gaze.  It  is  the  ladder  of  Jacob, 
the  chariot  of  fire,  which  carries  the 
prophet  far  beyond  the  «arth,  even  unto 
heaven.  To  shun  vice  is  the  first  step 
by  which  we  ascend;  to  practise  virtue  is 
the  second. 

St.  GnBGOBT. 


£XTKACT8. 

I  believe  I  do  not  love  God  less,  but 
every  day  feel  myself  laid  under  addi- 
tional obligations  to  love  him  more. — 
J.  Henley,  * 

A  want  of  delight  in  the  worship  of 
God  makes  either  a  wicked  or  a  vain 
mind — a  mind  dead  to  God,  and  to  the 
noblest  emotions  of  which  the  soul  is 
capable. — J?.  WaUon, 

There  is  to  be  a  constant  though 
severe  Pentecost  as  to  every  Christian. 
The  sacred  baptisms  are  inexhanstible  to 


all  who  tx  their  faith  and  hope  on  the 
office  and  power  of  Christ  to  administer 
them,  and  the  gracious  condescension  of 
the  Spirit  to  be  thus  administered.  He 
that  thus  comes  to  God  shall  receive  this 
mighty  influence ;  and  it  is  our  own  fault 
that  we  do  not  live  in  a  richer  experience 
of  it. — R.  WaUoH, 

If  the  Lord  deign  to  make  me  useful, 
I  shall  be  happy,  I  believe;  if  not,  no 
temporal  comfort  will  satis^  me.  If  I 
know  myself,  I  would  rather  live  in  a 
hovel  and  lie  on  straw,  or  sufier  any 
privation  of  a  temporal  kind,  so  I  might 
do  something  for  BJm.^-J.  ffmley. 

Judging  from  personal  experience,  as 
well  as  from  the  experience  of  others  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  and  of  whom  I 
have  read,  I  consider  that  the  strivings 
of  the  Spirit,  with  the  desires  of  our  own 
hearts  to  walk  in  a  more  excellent  way, 
may  produce  a  painful  sense  of  omissions, 
and  deficiencies,  and  humiliating  views^ 
and  yet  not  impl^  actual  sin,  nor  be 
inconsistent  with  freedom  from  sin  or  a 
state  of  sanctification. — Jbid, 


I  HONB    BDT    CBHTST. 

In    September,   1846,   the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  in  Spitalfields  was  reauested 
to  visit  a   sick  woman   in   Hobson's- 
place  (he   had  been  preaching  in  the 
open  air  dose  by,  on  Acts '  xvii.    30 
and    81);    as    he    entered    the    room 
she  was  saying'*  I  want  Christ;  let  me 
have  Christ."  Her  husband  was  kneeling 
by  the  bed,  and  praying  for  her  after  Uie 
manner  of  a  Socinian  (I  mean  without 
reference  to  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit). 
When  he  had  done  the  Missionair  laid 
before  her  the  way  of  salvation  ^ohn 
iii.  1  to  16 ;  Acts  ii.  39),  and  then  besought 
the  Most  High,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  to 
pardon  her  sins,  and  make  her  fit  for 
heaven :   her  husband  then  prayed  for 
her  as  before,  but  she  cried  out,  **It 
won't  do  Joe,  you  must  pray  like  the 
gentleman ;  /  leant  Christ;  vou  won't  lei 
flw  have  Christ;  do  bring  me  Chrisf    She 
was  soon  taken  to  the  workhouse,  and 
the  Missionary,  though  very  desirous, 
was  unable  to  see  her  again,  but  he  trusts 
to  meet  her  in  heaven.    Reader,  con- 
sider this  startling  fact!    Yon  must  have 
Christ  or  go  to  perdition!     Besist  the 
Holy  Ghost  no  longer:  turn  firom  sin, 
and  fly  to  Jesus  this  very  hour.    Be  ik 
SARNKST,  and  Omnipotent  love  will  bring 
salvation.    Do   you,   like  this   contrite 
woman,  feel  a  heart-longing  for  Christ? 
Then  you  will  plead, 

**  The  balm  of  thj  mercy  apply, 
Thou  se«tt  the  sore  ancuish'l  feel, 
Save,  Lord,  or  I  perlih,  I  die. 
Oh  I  Mve,  or  I  sink  lato  beU." 

Pray  on,  poor  drooping  sinner;  Jesns 
calls  to  thee  in  all  the  sympathy  of  inft* 
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nite  grftoe,  **  If  mar  nmn  thint,  let  him 
oonie  unto  ma,  ftnd  driBk."— John  tU.  37. 

"BaUBTX,  and  fe«l  jrour  tint  forg\ren. 
Hold  rKsr,  uid  reign  with  him  in  hMren." 

He  is  eble  and  willing  to  forgive  and 
reoflwyoa  to-daj.  Come  in  faith,  and  all 


that  Gbd  has  promised,  and  Christ  has 

purchased,  is  joars. 

**  Now  thy  MTing  name  rereal. 
Now  mj  coosciout  pardon  smI, 
While  by  faith  I  reit  on  thao. 
Bet  mjr  soul  at  liberty. 
Precious  J«sus  I  Thou  art  all  In  all  to  me." 

J.  B.B. 


€mtsi^atihmt. 


[fa  thii  dcfaitmoift  of  tke  Maf aslaa  w  dMire  to  afford  ofary  opportunltf  for  flie  temperato 
expneaaion  of  opinion,  aasurad  that  th«  latltuda  thus  allowed  to  our  eateemed  oonvipondeoti  will  bo 
pr«JactiT«  only  of  the  beat  raaulti.  Thii  perinia«iOR,  howarer,  involrei  no  reaponaibilUy  on  our  part 
for  Um  aomtmenta  expreaaed,  aithougb  we  Intend  to  maintain  and  eserclae  the  privilege  of  our  poaitlon 
wMoa  plana  ia  our  handa  the  dtaoretion  of  adopting  or  reacting  the  letters  of  our  contributors.] 


O&IOIKAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  LATE  MR.  W.  DAWSON. 

Barnbow,  1636. 
Dbak  Sistsb,— I  am  happy  to  hear 
that  jonr  obligations  to  Qod  increase, 
and  that  jonr  subjects  of  wonder,  love, 
and  praise,  continue  to  moltiplj.  This 
world  is  often  called  **the  valley  of 
tears ;"  no  doubt  but  it  is  in  general  its 
proper  character.  Bnt  this  '*  valley  of 
tears*  is  interspersed  with  many  hills  of 
salradon,  up  which  we  are  called  to 
ascend  and  to  view  the  land  on  erery 
side,  and  survey  innumerable  objects  to 
excite  in  our  bosoms  the  warmest  senti- 
ments and  sensations  of  admiration, 
gratitude,  and  love.  Ton  travelled  a 
few  weeks  in  this  valley,  and  no  doubt 
but  sometimes  your /ear#  would  suggest 
the  wont,  and  whisper,  "Perhaps  you 
will  have  to  travel  through  thai  valley 
where  no  one  goes  twice,  and  that  is 
the  vaOeif  of  the  shadow  of  death,'*   But, 

g raised  be  the  Lord  I  though  you  may 
ave  been  near  the  6ortiers  of  it,  yet  you 
have  not  entered  beyond  its  precincts ; 
and  '*  tbe  last  enemy"  has  not  yet  called 
fOH  to  hb  conquest.  Tour  life  is  spared, 
and  I  trust,  before  now,  your  strength 
will  have  been  recruited,  and  your  soul 
will  be  often  engaged  in  the  delightful 
dntr  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  Tom 
WW  read  the  116th  Psalm  with  new  eyes 
and  new  heart;  and  I  believe  that  one 
readine  will  not  satisfy  you,  and  the  eecond 
pemssl  will  be  sweeter  than  the  first ;  and 
I  am  not  certain  whether  the  third  will 
not  be  sweeter  than  the  second. 

O,  my  dear  sister  I  let  not  your  heart 
be  a  p'ove  to  huty  all  your  mercies  in 
forpetfnl  silence;  but  let  it  be  like  a 
rkkfy  adtivated field,  which  returns  tenfold 
what  is  sown  upon  it.  If  ever  any  person 
had  reason  to  adopt  the  language  of  the 
yealmtstj  when  engaged  in  the  warmest 
•tmana  oif  thanksgiving,  you  have*  If  any 
penoii  had  nason  to  employ  that  com- 


mon-place saying,  ''I  think  no  one  has 
so  much  reason  to  praise  the  Lord  as  I 
have" — you  have.  Then,  let  your  medi- 
tations of  your  merdes,  and  the  Author  of 
your  mercies,  and  the  price  which  your 
Bedeemer  paid  for  them,  often  occupy 
your  mind.  See  on  the  forehead  of  your 
comforts,  wrote  in  capital  letters,  ^Behold 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed;"  and  let  your  blessings  of 
mind,  body,  and  estate,  be  way-marks 
and  finger-posts  to  point  your  feet  to  the 
centre  of  the  highway  of  holiness,  which 
will  bring  your  soul  into  the  most  inti- 
mate union  and  communion  with  God ; 
and  there  you  will  hold  such  fellowship 
with  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  you  will  be  transformed 
into  the  same  image;  and  your  journey, 
even  through  this  valley  of  tear^  will  be 
from  gloiy  to  glory  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord. 

I  would  wish  my  rained  friend  to  rise 
higher  than  the  common  Christian;  I 
should  like  her  to  live  in  a  higher  element 
than  the  generality  of  professors  do.  I 
know  it  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
concerning  you.  I  am  certain  that  your 
mind  and  heart  are  capable  of  living  in 
an  element  of  enjoyment  and  a  sphere 
of  action  above  the  common  level  of 
mankind ;  and  it  is  your  lots  if  not  your 
sin,  to  fall  short  of  this  your  duty  and 
privilege.  Look  at  ^our  station  and  the 
bounds  of  your  habitation,  and  in  what 
a  favoured  soil  you  are  placed.  Look 
at  your  ministers,  your  ordinances,  your 
Sabbaths.  Look  at  your  companions 
and  friends.  Look  at  your  house,  vour 
husband,  and  your  children ;  all  these 
have  a  voice,  and  all  their  voices  unite  in 
one  sentence — and  that  is,  "  Go  forward  I " 
Tour  companions  and  friends  say,  **  My 
sister,  Go  forward;  and  you  will  not 
retard  the  progress  of  those  who  are 
behind  you,  and  not  merely  leave  a  space 
between  them  and  yon,  but  aitract  them  by 
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your  speedy  and  steady  pace."  Tonr 
partner  says,  "  My  dear,  Go  forward ; 
and  show  me  how  easy  the  yoke  and  how 
light  the  burden  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is." 
And  soon  there  are  voices  that  will  speak, 
and  their  language  vibrate  through  your 
heart,  and  that  will  be  your  lovely 
children :  and  they  wiU  say,  '*  Mother, 
go  forward ;  and  take  us  by  the  hand, 
and  lead  us  in  the  way  to  glory." 

Then  may  you  share  John's  highest  joy, 
which  arose  from  the  knowledge  that  his 
'*  children  walked  in  the  truth,"  and  in  life 
and  in  death,  the  language  of  your  living 
and  dying  escample  to  them  may  be, 
*'  Those  things  which  ye  have  both  learned^ 
and  received,  and  heevrd,  and  seen  in  me, 
do :  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with 
you." — Phil.  iv.  9.  Thus  may  you  bring 
them  up  "  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,"  that  they  may  "  adorn  the  , 
doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in  all 
things,"  and  live  to  "glorify  God  with 
their  bodies  and  spirits  which  are  His;" 
and  thus  serve  their  own  "generation 
according  to  the  will  of  God,"  and  then 
fall  "  asleep  in  Christ,"  and  be  laid  unto 
their  parents,  where — 

"  Tour  flesh  shall  dumber  In  the  ground 
Till  Uie  last  trumpet's  joyful  sound; 
Then  burst  the  chains  with  sweet  surprise, 
And  in  your  Saviour's  image  rise." 

O,  what  a  morning  will  that  be  I — a 
morning  to  the  people  of  God  without 
clouds  and  without   rains! — a  morning 
which  will  be  the  beginning  of  eternal 
spring ! — a  morning  that  introduces  an 
eternal  Sabbath ! — a  morning  that  ushers 
in  an  everlasting  day !— a  morning  that 
has  no  night,  no  noon  to  it.    It  is  always 
morning  with  a  spring,  with  a  Sabbath^ 
with  a  dag  before  it !    A  spring  of  multi- 
plying beauties— a  Sabbath  of  increasing 
glories — a  day  of  growing  brilliancy  for 
ever  and  ever!    And  not  only  will  there 
be  an  everlasting  morning,  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  that   region  will    enjoy  an 
everkuting,    ever-growing   youth.     Their 
faculties  always  vigorous — the  food  to 
feed  there  always  new.  Their  enjoyments 
always  fresh — their  employments    infi- 
nitely diversified,  exercising  every  faculty 
and  every  member  of  the  glorified  body 
and  soul  with  the   most  exalted    and 
exquisite  delight— and  then,  what  crowns 
the  whole,  will  be  the  absorption  v)f  the 
whole  man  in  the  will  and  smile  of  God; 
so  that  the  vessel  of  honour  will  be  as 
full  of  light  and  love  as  its  expanded  and 
expanding  faculties  will  hold.  Then,  and 
only  then,  shall  we  know  the  meaning  of 
that  text — "  Then  cometh  the  end,  when 
Christ  shall  give  up  the  kingdom  to  God 
even  the  Father ;  and  he  shall  put  down 
all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power,  and 
God  shall  be  all  and  in  all." 
There  may  I  meet   my  friend,  with 


whom  I  "  took  sw«et  counsel."  My  sonl 
rejoices  at  the  prospect,  and  I  am  ready 
to  sing — 

"  O  Joyful  hour,  O  bless'd  abode ! 
We  shall  be  near,  and  like  our  Ood ; 
And  flesh  and  sin  no  more  control, 
Tiie  sacred  pleasures  of  the  soul.'* 

0  may  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church,  fully  quicken,  sanctify, 
and  save  our  souls  I  And  may  we  grow 
up  into  Him  in  all  things,  '*  till  we  come 
to  the  imity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God  unto  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ  "  and  then  may  we 
enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  our 
*'  inheritance,  which  is  incorruptible,  and 
undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away, 
reserved  in  heaven  for  us,"  is  the  heart- 
felt wish  of  your  friend, 

W.  Dawsoh. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE 
MAGAZINE. 
4,  Kent  Termoe,  March,  19, 1853. 
Mt  deab  Sir, — I  am  exceedingly  glad 
to  see  a  very  marked  improvement  in 
your  magazine  since  the  last  aggregate 
meeting.  The  leading  articles  are  good, 
and  of  a  public  character,  and  suited  to 
the  times  in  which  we  live.  This  is  as 
it  should  be ;  for  though  it  is  the  organ 
of  a  certain  class  in  the  church,  it  is 
right  that  you  should  take  up  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  especially  when  they 
relate  to  religious  liberty,  and  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Lord's-^ay.  If  there  be 
a  body  of  men  that  ought  to  speak  out 
boldly  on  these  important  subjects,  it  is 
the  local  preachers,  manv  of  whom  of 
late  have  nad  to  contend  for  their  own 
liberty.  It  would  have  been  a  strange 
thing  if,  when  the  authority  of  our 
Gbbat  Lawoiysb  is  disputed  by  infidel 
men,  and  the  religious  character  of  the 
Sabbath  is  changed  for  sensuality  and 
worldly  pleasure,  for  the  gratification  of 
worldly-minded  and  covetous  persons, 
and  when  Popery  is  displaying  its  true 
character,  in  imprisoning  Christian  peo- 
ple for  reading  the  Bihle,— I  say,  it 
would  have  been  passing  strange  if  they 
had  not,  through  their  own  organ,  spoken 
on  this  subject. 

I  am  happy  also  to  say  that  I  am  not 
alone  in  my  opinion.  I  was  conversing 
with  a  highly  respectable  Independent 
minister  the  other  day,  well  known  in 
the  literary  world,  who  is  the  author 
of  several  valuable  works,  and  has 
written  for  many  first-class  periodicals 
for  many  years:  ne  is  a  constant  reader, 
and  considers  there  is  a  very  creat  im- 
provement in  the  magazine  this  year. 
And  I  also  know  that  this  is  not  a  solitary 
witness,  but  that,  in  difierent.  parts  of 
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the  cotmtiy  intelljgefit  fnenda,  capable 
of  jndging,  bear  the  same  testimony. 

I  am  quite  sare,  that  if  the  members 
of  the  asflociation  and  their  families  will 
read  and  judge  for  themseWes,  and  nse 
their  infiaence  with  their  friends,  the 
rireiilation  will  soon  be  increased  ten- 
fold. Ibaao  Emolish. 


THE  MAGAZINE,  SABBATH  DB- 
SECRATION,  EDUCATION,  &c. 
Dmar  Sib, — ^I  have  read  eveiy  article 
of  the  ** Local  Preachers*  Magazine" 
from  first  to  last;  and  with  many  of  them 
have  been  much  delighted,  especially 
those  on  the  **  Scripture  Warrant,"  &c. 
Those  articles,  so  y&tj  much  disapproved 
of  by  some  members  of  the  last  aggregate 
meeting  on  the  agitation  in  our  beloved 
Connexion,  were  deeply  interesting  to 
my  mind.  I  was  so  grieved  at  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  brethren  on  that 
occasion,  in  the  remarks  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  magazine,  that  I  felt  it  in  my 
heart  to  address  a  few  lines  to  vou  by 
way  of  encouragement,  but  was  hindered 
by  various  circumstances.  One  thing 
surprised  me.  I  expected  that  most  of 
the  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the 
magazine  were  contributions  from  the 
hrethren.  I  then  found  that  you  have 
had  most  of  the  writing  to  do  yourself.  * 
An  easy  remedy  suggests  itself  to  those 
who  are  dissatisfied--to  furnish  suitable 
articles  themselves.  I  do  think  it  is  too 
mneh  for  us  to  expect  the  Editor  to  fill 
forty  pages  of  intelligent  and  useful 
matter  from  his  own  brain,  and  at  the 
same  time  work  so  hard  in  holding 
public  meetings  in  behalf  of  the  associa- 
tion. But  if  all  the  brethren  who  are 
qualified — and  none  should  be  discou- 
raged from  attempting— will  only  exert 
themselves,  resolve,  and  keep  their  reso- 
lationy  to  pen  an  article  eveiy  month,  or 
every  two  months,  the  task  would  be 
mneh  easier  to  the  Editor,  and  the 
articles  more  varied,  and,  perhaps^  more 
satisfactory — but  not  more  useful. 

Whilst  reading  your  appalling  descrip- 
tion of  the  prevalence  of  Sabbath  dese- 
cration, especially  in  the  metropolis,  I 
was  forcibly  reminded  of  a  statement 
made  by  a  person  in  my  hearing,  when 
in  I^ndon  in  1848,  who  had  been  pro- 
secnted  for  overcrowding  a  steam-boat 
(I  think  on  the  Sunday),  of  which  he  was 

*  It  !•  0DI7  doe  to  oar  kind  friends  who  hmve 
•oalrilniicd  moat  valuably  articles,  tbat  we  should 
■lata  tlttt ««  bava  neelTed  considerable  help  In 
oarUboura,  and  most  gladlj  do  we  acknowledge 
o«r  obilgatJoDs  to  them.  As  the  responsible  party, 
fhfl  Mama  fell  apon  oa,  and  we  were  glad  that  it 
waaao.  It  woald  hava  been  loo  bad  to  arall  ottr- 
aalvaa  oi  tte  kSod  eo-opemtion  of  friends  wiUiout 
— waf  or  prioe,  and  then  let  them  be  abused  for 

~*  fM-  Hot  oae  of  the  AmIt>flDdef«  aTareon* 
•a  flUkli  that  we  Mold  inatru 


master,  and  which  he  hired  of  some  other 
person  at  the  rate  of  £40  per  week.  He 
told  us  that  at  one  time  he  cleared  that 
amount,  or  the  expenses  of  the  boat  for 
the  week,  including  the  iK40,  on  the 
Sabbath-day;  so  insatiable  is  the  appe- 
tite for  Sunday  diversions. 

I  was  struck  with  another  matter  on 
reading  your  review  of  Mr.  Hinton*s 
book  on  the  Manchester  Scheme  of 
Education.  Ton  iustly  deplore  the  want 
of  education,  and  seem  to  think  that 
Government,  or  firee  education,  is  neoes<* 
saiy  to  supply  the  lack  of  volnntair 
education,  miat  is  the  cause  of  this 
want  of  education?  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  is  poverty!  Foo|r  people 
cannot  educate  their  children ;  and  any 
Government  scheme  will  not  fullv  meet 
the  case — except  to  educate  inumts — 
unless  it  becomes  compulsory,  which 
would  never  do,  for  this  reason — the  poor 
are  obliged  to  supplement  their  own 
scanty  eamin|;8  by  the  labour  of  their 
children.  This  is  no  fiction.  I  know  by 
experience.  So  long  as  parents  are  ground 
down  by  poverty,  they  will  send  their 
children  to  work,  when  they  can  get  it 
for  them  to  do. 

I  thought  of  writing  to  yon  before 
Christmas  on  the  subject  of  having 
Christmas  collecting  cards  for  our  juve« 
niles  to  collect  for  the  '*  Mutual  Aid 
Association,"  accompknied  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  objects,  &c.  of  the 
institution.  Many  would  be  induced  to 
give,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 

Yours,  &c.,  DiDTMUs. 

Feb.  24, 1853. 

EMIGRATION. 

Dear  Sir, — We  are  living  at  a  period 
unequalled  in  the  history  of  our  country 
for  excitement  and  enterprise  on  the 
subject  of  emigration.  Many  thousands 
of  our  countrymen  during  the  last  few 
years  have  left  their  native  soil,  and 
taken  up  their  abode  in  America.  But 
at  present  the  attention  of  British 
subjects  is  directed  especially  towards 
Anstralii^— indeed,  great  numbers  have 
already  left,  and  others  are  now  preparing 
to  leave,  the  land  of  their  birth,  for  a 
residence  on  those  distant  shores;  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  they  will, 
with  the  blessing  of  Ood,  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  necessaries,  if  not  the  com* 
forts  and  luxuries  of  life,  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption,  which  they  cannot,  under 
present  circumstances,  expect  to  obtain 
in  England. 

My  object  in  addressing  yon  is  not  to 
disctiss  the  merits  of  emigration,  but 
simply  to  state  a  few  thoughts  that  have 
suggested  themselves  in  connection  with 
this  important  subject.  It  is  a  weU« 
knowa&ct  to  all  whQ  luure  beea  fox  an/ 
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lengtbof  time  connected  with  Bnybntncil 
of  the  ChriBtian  chnreh  which  engages  in 
missionary  operations,  that  it  requires 
Tast  sums  of  money  to  fit  out  and  support 
Christian  missionaries  in  any  part  of  the 
world^that,  therefore,  bnt  few  compara- 
tively can  be  sent  into  this  wide-spread 
field ;  and  if  we  go  on  as  we  have  been 
proceeding  for  the  time  past,  we  cannot 
calculate  (hnmanly  speaking)  on  the 
worid's  eonTcrsion  for  many  ages  yet  to 
come.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  there 
are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  pious 
talented  men  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan 
Connexion,  local  preachers,  leaders  of 
classes,  Sabbath-school  teachers,  and 
others  of  good  character  and  of  long 
standing  in  the  society,  who  find  it 
difficult  in  their  native  land  to  support 
their  funilies  in  credit  and  respectability, 
but  who  would  give  np  the  endearments 
of  home  and  early  associations,  and  settle 
in  some  of  the  British  colonies,  and  there 
devote  themselves  in  the  same  useful 
spheres  of  Christian  labour  as  they  do 
now  in  the  mother  country,  if  they  could 
obtain  some  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  procure  a  passage.  Such  persons 
would,  of  course,  become  local  preachers, 
cla8s1eaderB,and  Sabbath-school  teachers 
in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  By  assist- 
ing such  to  remove,  instead  of  having,  as 
at  present,  in  a  certain  locality  only  one 
miggionanfy  there  might  be  also  ten  unpaid 
agents  co-operating  with  the  missionair 
in  extending  and  consolidating  the  work 
of  the  Lord. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  political 
economists,  that  we  should  send  out  our 
virtuous  and  high-minded  artisans  to 
people  the  colonies,  and  that  the  vicious 
and  depraved,  who  have  forfeited  their 
liberty,  should  be  kept  at  home  to  work. 
I  suppose  by  these  statements  we  are  to 
nndentand  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  devote  those  sums  of  money  to 
assist  the  virtuous  in  emig[rating  to  our 
far  distant  colonies  that  it  is  accustomed 
to  expend  in  sending  out  convicts.  Un- 
questionably a  great  deal  of  good  might 
be  done  in  this  way,  which  indeed  ought 
to  be  done,  and  which  Government  would 
ultimateh^  And  it  advantageous  to  do. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  Christians  are 
<' The  lights  of  the  worid,"  and  «<The 
salt  of  ^e  earth,"  in  the  mother  country, 
h  will  be  eq[saUy  true  of  her  dependencies. 
And  if  the  thousands  that  are  now  leaving 
OUT  shores  for  other  parts  of  the  British 
dominions  are  not  followed  by  the  Bible, 
the  .missionary,  the  local  preacher,  the 
class  leader,  and  the  Sabbath-school 
teacher*  man's  d^ravity  will  become 
dominant,  and  our  beloved  countiymen 
and  Mlow-subjeets  will  soon  be  sur* 
rounded  by  thick  moral  darkness,  and 
become  deeply  pelUited  by  flio.   Insabor- 


dination  to  dvil  anihtNit)r,  as  well  aa 
disobedience  to  the  oommands  of  €K)d, 
will  be  the  natural  consequences. 

It  must  be  clear,  then,  that  something 
should  be  done  to  meet  the  spiritaal 
necessities  of  the  present  emigration 
movement;  and  it  must  ba  obvious  to 
every  one  who  has  thought  seriously  ois 
the  subject,  that  with  the  meam»  at  pre- 
^nt  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ohurck,  a 
sufficient  number  of  paid  missionaries 
cannot  be  sent  out  to  meet  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people.  I  ask  what  can  be 
done?  Can  missionary  committees  do 
anything  to  meet  this  case  ?  I  think  they 
can.  I  would  suggest  that  they  should 
devote  certain  sums  of  money  to  free  the 
passage  of  men  who  are  willins  to  make 
the  sacrifice— such  persons  to  be  recom- 
mended by  the  quartoriy  meeting  of  the 
circuits  in  which  thev  reside— these  re- 
commendations to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  several  committees  con- 
cerned; and  if  such  devoted  men — ^men 
of  talent,  piety,  and  stabilitv— could  be 
thus  sent  into  the  "  field  of  the  worid," 
I  believe  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  steps  that  has  been  taken  in 
modern  times  towards  the  conversion  of 
our  fallen  race. 

I  have  just  strung  together  these  few 
hints,  hoping  that  some  of  your  able  cor- 
respondents may  be  induced  to  take  up 
the  matter;  that,  as  the  harvest  is  truly 
great,  and  the  labourers  so  few,  the  living 
church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be 
stimulated  to  duty,  and  become  instru- 
mental in  thrusting  out  hundreds,  ye% 
thousands  of  faithful  labourers. 

Wishing  you  great  success  in  tho 
blessed  work  in  which  you  are  engaged, 
I  conclude  with  the  followiug  sentiments: 

"Oh  1  UM  then  all  the  meftM  that  you  poMoai, 
To  ipread  tb«  joyftil  newt  rrom  shore  to  ihore 
Freely  yoa  hire  reeelved,  m  freely  give 
The  bread  orheav'n  to  thoae  that  etarve  for  wan 
Pour  out  the  miter  of  the  Uvinff  etreaaa 
That  maketh  glad  the  city  of  our  Ood, 
That  thlntlng.falntlng  eouli  may  drink  and  live 
Dfapeiite  the  Balm  of  Ollead  to  the  tick, 
TraaeplaDt  the  tree  of  life  to  every  soU, 
Perfume  each  gale  with  Sharon'e  fragrant  tOM 
Pill  ev'ry  Mil  with  Calvary's  raered  breath. 
Impregnate  ev*ry  wave  with  blood  Divine, 
And  let  the  Gospel  trampet  tend  the  air, 
TUl  all  ereation  echo  with  the  eoaad." 

I  am,  Bir.  Editor,  yonrs  sincerely, 

P.  T. 

REVIVAL  AT  BARNOLDSWICK^ 
COLNE  CIBCUIT. 
Db  AB  Sis, — Bamoldswick  is  a  flourish* 
ing  little  town  in  the  Colne  Cin^uit,  and 
about  ten  miles  from  Skiptpn  in  Craven, 
Yorkshire.  Here  is  a  neat  Wesleyaa 
chapel  and  a  thriving  (Snnday^sehool. 
About  nineteen  yean  aeo  great  ptrosperi^ 
attended  the  labours  of  our  preacheii  iti 
this  place,  the  chiqpel  nraa  oowdad  tviih' 
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nqniriiiff  fcmlfl,  rieora  were  oonvearted  to 
God,  and  many  joined  the  locietj.  Bai 
in  the  year  IMO  a  diyuion  arose,  owing 
to  some  minor  points  in  the  doctiines 
and  discipline  of  the  ehnrch,  which 
•eatteied  the  flock,  and  caused  great 
nneasiDiesa  and  dissatisfaction  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  This  heing  the 
case,  the  opposing  party  left  the  doapel 
in  disgosty  took  Uieir  children  from  the 
school,  excluded  themselves  from  the  so- 
ciety altogether,  and  hetook  themselres 
to  a  society  of  their  own,  calling  them* 
selves  BencTolent  Methodists. 

Since  the  ahore  division  the  small 
society  left  has  had  to  wade  through 
deep  waters.  Kany  have  heen  the 
storms  and  trials  they  have  had  to 
contend  with.  Often  our  preachers  have 
&>me  when  only  sixteen  or  twenty  soals 
have  been  present  to  hear  the  word  of 
life  ^dispensed;  the  prayer-meetings, 
together  with  the  Sunday-school,  were 
badly  attended;  all  seemed  to  the 
natural  eye  to  be  dying  and  withering 
away ;  and  the  general  cry  of  those  who 
were  its  opposers  was : — 

*'TlM  old  ibip*!  tlnkiDg, 
Aad  tb«  new  shlp'i  sailing." 

But  in  the  mJdst  of  all,  the  fsw  left  in 

the  old  ship  conld  sing  with  tbe  poet : — 

**  Here,  u  in  s  lion'i  den, 
Underottfed  we  ftUl  renuiin  | 
Put  Mcvra  the  watery  flood, 
Hanging  on  the  arm  of  God : 
H#n  we  raise  oar  roleet  higher, 
AhoQt  In  the  raflner's  Are, 
OUp  oar  Iiandft  amidst  the  flame, 
Oiory  give  to  Jesu*'  Npme." 

It  so  happened,  in  the  month  of 
October  last,  1852,  after  retumiug  from 
the  aggregate  meeting  in  Uuddersfield, 
that  the  providence  of  God  opened  my 
way  to  come  to  reside  at  Bamoldswick. 
Soon  aftec  our  arrival,  my  wife  and  my- 
self found  the  society  to  be  in  a  low  state ; 
meetingB  were  badlv  attended,  and  all 
seemed  to  wear  a  cold  and  barren  aspect. 

Being  of  a  lively  turn,  and  naturally 
bold  and  vigorous,  and  having,  while  at 
the  aggregate  meeting,  after  hearing  the 
•ermon  of  our  worthy  Ex-president  W. 


B.  Carter,  made  a  resoludon  that  I  would 
more  than  ever  throw  my  might  into  the 
work,  and  consecrate  myself  afresh  to  the 
Lord,  I  began  at  once  to  work  more 
earnestly  for  my  Master.  We  had  not 
been  long  here  before  God  began  to  bless 
our  labours ;  our  brethren  became  more 
lively ;  the  Holy  Ghostfell  upon  us ;  our 
meetings  were  better  attended;  the 
society  became  united  together  in  love  i 
God  began  to  revive  his  work,  and  many 
souls  were  converted  from  nature  to  grace. 

The  revival  took  place  on  Sunday 
night,  January  Sd,  1853,  after  I  had 
preached  from  these  words,  ''For  the 
great  day  of  His  wrath  is  come ;  and  who 
shall  be  able  to  stand?"  Bev.  vi.  17. 
The  power  of  God  was  with  us ;  sinners 
were  awakened  to  a  true  sense  of  their 
danger.  Many  were  seen  to  weep  while 
pressing  the  question,  *'  Who  shall  ne  able 
to  stand?" 

I  called  a  prayer-meeting   after  the 
service,  and  to  our  delight  the  congrega* 
tion  could  scarcely  leave  the  chapel.  Many 
stayed  the  meeting  >  and  while  we  sung 
**CoBe  to  Jeeos,  oorae  to  Jeass," 

souls  were  mourning  on  all  sides  of  the 
place.  A  penitent  form  was  pointed 
out  to  those  who  desired  salvation :  this 
was  no  sooner  done  than  it  was  thronged 
with  inquiring  souls.  During  the  meet* 
ing  five  stepped  into  glorious  liberty,  and 
many  returned  home  with  broken  hearts. 

Since  then  we  have  had  special  services 
for  three  weeks.  In  that  time  sixty  souls 
have  been  soundly  converted  to  God,  the 
most  of  whom  have  joined  the  society; 
and  the  societv  has  got  a  thorough 
stirring  up.  Tne  preachings  and  meet- 
ings are  well  attended,  and  the  school  is 
in  a  good  state,  man^  of  the  teachers  and 
elder  scholars  having  been  converted 
during  the  revival. 

O!  may  the  Lord  carry  on  his  eood 
work,  until  the  earth  shall  be  subdued 
and  made  subject  to  heaven's  glorious 
King,  and  to  him  we  will  ascribe  all  the 
prabe.  Yours  truly, 

James  Habkbb. 

Bsmoldswiok,  March,  1858. 
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YftOOBEM  OV  THB  ABSOCIATTOir. 

8dl  months  have  passed  away  since  the 
Imt  aggregate  meeting,  and  it  is  quite 
time  that  we  made  eur  readers  acquainted 
with  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  asso- 
datiott.  We  confess  that  the  increase, 
either  in  numbers  or  funds,  has  not  been 
so  gfeat  as  we  anticipated  when  the 
restriction,  which  double  fees  imposed, 
«raa  removed  out  of  the  way ;  and  we  fear 


that  the  fact  has  not  lieen  so  generally 
known  as  it  ought — that  ^  the  pmetU 
year^  members  are  admissible  on  the 
original  terms,  i  «.,  10s.  entrance  fee^ 
and  8s.  per  quarter.  The  strong  indnoe* 
ment  held  out  for  the  suspension  of 
the  rules  imposing  the  Iftrger  snms^ 
was,  that  hundreds  of  the  brethrea 
were  waiting  and  asking  for  admis- 
sion. Where  are  they  now  ?    The  secre* 
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taiy  only  reports  an  Increase  of  129 
up  to  the  present  time.  All  who  are 
desirons  of  entering  should  do  so  at  once, 
for  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  low  fees  will  not  be  continued 
after  October  next,  seeing  the  very  heavy 
calls  that  have  been  made  upon  us. 

Rejecting  the  funds,  it  is  well  to  know 
that  our  income  has  more  than  met  our 
expenditure;   but  the   balance   in   onr 
.  favonr  is  not  so  laige  as  it  onsht  to  be. 

The  receipts  are  as  follows: — For 
entrance  fees,  subscriptions,  &c.,  £74? 
18s.  5d. ;  donations  and  ftee  subscriptions, 
£440 ;  total,  £1 187  18s.  5d.  Of  this  sum 
there  has  been  expended,  £002  lOs.  4d. 
-^that  is  to  say,  paid  to  annuitants, 
£440;  to  the  sick,  ie319  lOs.  4d.;  for 
deaths,  £148, leaving  a  favourable  balance 
of  £285  88.  Id.  Out  of  this  sum  must 
be  taken  aU  the  expenses  incurred — as 
secretary's  salary,  stationery,  &c;  and 
we  ought  also  to  subtract  the  amount 
paid  by  the  new  members,  which,  in  fair- 
ness, should  be  added  to  our  stock,  as 
they  cannot  receive  any  thing  for  twelve 
months;  and,  of  course,  when  they  are 
entitled,  the  claims  will  be  proportion* 
ately  larger.  If  we  look  at  the  matter 
under  this  aspect,  we  shall  see  that  it  is 
high  time  to  exert  ourselves  to  sustain 
the  association. 

We  urge  it  upon  our  brethren  every- 
where to  do  what  they  can.  If  they  will 
only  do  this,  we  may  soon  be  flreed  from 
all  danger  .of  being  stranded.  Let  the 
matter  be  introduced  in  our  conversations 
with  friends  in  the  social  circle,  and 
brought  before  the  people  at  public  meet* 
ings,  and  we  shall  not  want  money.  A. 
few  days  since  we  were  referring  to  it 
at  a  meeting  called  to  secure  funds  for 
another  object,  and  a  friend  unasked  said, 
**  rU  give  5s.  a  year  if  youll  accept  it." 
On  another  occasion,  a  man  who  has  long 
been  ready  to  every  good  work,  inauired 
if  any  but  local  preachers  were  allowed 
to  be  members,  and  when  informed  that 
any  one  might  be  an  honorary  member, 
he  instan^  said,  ^'Pnt  my  son-in- 
law  and  myself  down."  On  being  asked 
when  the  subscriptions  were  due,  we  re- 
plied, **  Now,"  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
taking,  as  the  result  of  Aree  offerings,  from 
these  and  other  friends,  £4  9s.  to  the 
last  committee  meeting.  We  refer  to 
this  to  induce  onr  brethren  to  *^  go  and 
"do  likewise."  But,  besides  this,  we  are 
looking  fbr  considerable  amounu,  as  the 
result  of  a  reffular  canvass  for  subscrip- 
tions with  collecting  cards,  which  ought 
to  follow  every  public  meeting.  Why  do 
'not  the  branches  at  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Bristol,  Liverpool,  York,  Monk- 
wearmouth,  and  a  score  of  other  places 
that  we  could  name,  wait  upon  the  friends 
to  receive  what  they  are  willing  to  give, 


and  hold  tea^meetings,  the  provisions  for 
which  the  ''  sisters  of  chcurity,"  among 
them,  have  offered  to  supply  ?  Do  they 
want  incentives  to  move  them  to  this 
work  ?  Then  let  the  seventv-seven  old 
veterans,  who,  haviuff  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  and  are  now  pensioners 
on  our  funds,  pass  in  review  before  them. 
And  if  these  are  not  enough,  we  have  to 
inform  them  that  fifty-six  sick  members 
are  claiming  their  help,  some  of  whom 
have  been  on  the  books  for  a  long  period, 
varying  fVora  ten  to  thirty-five  weeks ;  and 
then  let  them  listen  to  the  cry  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatheriess  asking  us  to 
help  them  to  bury  their  dead  out  of  their 
sight.  Brethren,  have  we  not  been  look- 
ing about  us  to  see  what  obstacles  others 
have  thrown  in  our  way,  and  denouncing 
their  unscrupulous  opposition  when  we 
ought  to  have  been  resolving,  that,  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord,  we  will  go  on  to 
accomplish  our  work, 

<•  Tboagh  rartb  and  heU  their  fbroM  JoInT" 

Let  the  resolution  of  the  SheiBeld  meet- 
ing, and  the  recommendation  of  onr 
brother  from  Rotherham  (see  page  89) 
be  attended  to,  and  at  our  next  aggregate 
meeting  your  secretary  will  be  M>le  to 
report  a  lai^ge  augmentation  of  the  funds. 

PBHZAVGB  AND  MARASIOIT  BRANCH. 

Dbar  Brotbbb, — I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  forwarding  for  insertion  in  the 
March  Magazine,  an  account  of  the 
Ludgvan  tea-meeting  on  behalf  of  the 
Local  Preachers' Mutual  Aid  Association. 
The  tables  were  supplied  gratuitously  br 
the  friends,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  to  give  practical  expressions  of 
their  love  to  local  preachers,  and  their 
deep  interest  in  the  association. 

Brother  H.  Harris,  of  St.  Ives,  very 
kindly  came  over  to  the  tea,  and  having 
so  efBciently  filled  the  chair  at  theLelant 
meeting,  in  December  last,  he  was  una- 
nimously chosen  to  be  chairman  at  ours. 
On  taking  the  chair,  he  introduced  our 
association  to'  the  meeting,  spoke  of  its 
scriptural  character,  the  claims  it  had  on 
the  Christian  church,  and  the  special 
claims  it  had  on  the  congregations  to 
whom  the  local  preachers  minbtmed  in 
the  word  and  doctrine.  He  very  properly 
dwelt  on  the  benevolent  character  of  the 
institution,  and  repudiated  the  idea  that 
it  could  be  self-supporting.  The  first 
speaker  called  on  was  Brother  John  Hol- 
low, of  Lelant,  secretary  of  the  8t.  Ives 
branch ;  he  remarked,  that  our  Connexion 
long  wanted  such  an  institution  as  this. 
The  benevolent  institutions  of  onr  ooun* 
tiy  were  its  brightest  glory.  It  was  a 
pleasing  thought,  that  our  noble  sailors 
and  soldiers,  after  toiling  on  the  deep  and 
on  the  land,  spending  the  strength  of 
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youth  and  the  faeroism  of  their  manhood, 
foand  an  asylom  at  the  close  of  life ;  but 
shame  on  na,  there  had  hitherto  been  no 
asylum  for  the  Christian  soldier. 

Brother  Chuowin  was  next  called  on, 
he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  this  great  and 
good  institution;  he  had  been  connected 
with  it  from  the  beginning,  and  should, 
bv  the  blessing  of  God,  go  on  through 
erii  as  well  as  good  report. 

Brother  Pstsr  Thomas,  from  St  iTes, 
next  addressed  the  meeting;  he  said  he 
stood  there  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
the  help  he  had  received  from  this  asso- 
caation,  and  also  to  show  what  side  he 
was  on.  He  loved  Wesleyan  Methodism 
such  as  John  Wesley  and  John  Nelson 
proclaimed  to  his  brother  Comishmen, 
and  he  was  there  as  the  fruit  resulting 
from  their  unpaid  and  self-denying 
laboars. — ''As  local  preachers  we  love 
oar  ministers — gladly  provide  for  all 
their  wants— but  who  cares  for  us  ?  who 
will,  if  we  are  sick  and  poor,  provide  for 
na?  Thank  Gk>d  I  this  blessed  association 
has  for  me,  I  was  sick,  and  it  visited 
me;  poor,  and  it  kindly  relieved  me; 
and  now  I  appeal  to  this  meeting.  Come 
and  help  us,  and  God  will  pay  you  back 
with  interest." 

Brother  Quick  said  he  was  glad  to 
stand  up  before  a  Christian  assembly  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  local  preachers. 
Methodism  could  not  exist  without  its 
nnpaid  ministry ;  most  of  our  country 
congregations  wholly  depended  on  local 
preachers  for  the  *'  word  of  life,**  and  was 
It  not  right  to  help  these  ministers  ?  As 
Christians,  he  called  upon  them  to  help 
in  this  godlike  cause. 

Brother  £  J akbs  said :  "  I  love  Metho- 
dism ;  in  it  I  hope  to  live  and  die.  I 
have  lately  been  called  to  pass  through 
the  fire  of  affliction,  and  to  exercise  those 
graces  I  have  so  often  recommended  to 
yon  from  the  pulpit.  I  felt  in  the  hours  of 
wasting  sickness«and  in  the  moment  when 
I  thought  I  was  to  meet  the  swellings  of 
Jordan,  that  all  was  well,  willing  to  live, 
happy  if  called  to  die.  I  was  for  many 
years  connected  with  benefit  clubs,  but 
after  many  years*  subscription,  they  one 
after  another  entirely  failed.  I  joined 
oar  association,  and,  thanks  be  to  our  God 
and  its  kind  friends,  when  no  other  help 
was  to  be  found  to  comfort  and  relieve 
me,  1  found  in  it  a  readv  and  a  sufficient 
help.  I  shall  ever  feel  |;rateful  for  the 
great  benefits  I  have  received." 

Brother  J.  Ricuabds,  of  Penzance, 
aecretanr,  next  addressed  the  meeting. 
He  said:  I  believe  I  am  sincere  when  I 
say  I  feel  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
concerns  man,  in  all  that  will  make  him 
happy,  now  and  for  ever.  The  great 
diversity  found  in  the  circumstances  of 
man,  was  intended  by  a  wise  and  good 


God  for  high  and  noble  purposes.  If  all 
conditions  were  equal,  how  could  we 
exist  as  a  social  body  ?  Every  man  would 
feel  isolated,  none  needing,  none  seeking 
help  from  his  fellow;  but  now  we  are 
taught  by  the  law  of  dependence,  that 
we  are  necessary  to  each  other — and  thai 
what  Shakespeare  so  beautifully  said, 

I   ,   "  One  touch  of  nature  maket  tbe  whole 
irorid  kin/' 

Jesus  more  beautifully  says,  *'Ye  are 
members  one  of  another,'*  one  in  nature, 
privilege,  appointment  and  end.  To 
sympaUiise  with  God's  afflicted  servants, 
is  the  object  of  this  meeting;  to  help 
them  this  society  was  established  ;  and 
not,  as  our  enemies  say,  for  purposes  of 
agitation.  When  we  began  this  godlike 
work,  there  was  a  great  cry  raised  against 
us ;  **  to  sow  strife,"  said  some  ;  **  an 
inqterhm  in  inmerio,**  said  others;  **  fools 
and  madmen, '  cried  the  Watchman,  **  to 
suppose  they  can  give  8s.  per  week  during 
sickness,  and  £S  at  death,  to  a  man  who 
subscribes  only  12s.  a  year.  Well,  by 
the  help  of  the  Lord  we  began ;  we  lived 
through  two  years  of  hard  words  and 
abuse  from  the  Watckmanf  we  found,  after 
relieving  eveiy  case  that  came  before  us, 
that  we  had  to  the  credit  of  the  asso- 
ciation about  £1700.  ''Knaves!"  said 
the  same  oracle,  *'see,  they  are  hoarding 
up  the  money  subscribed  for  the  poor — 
and  laying  it  out  in  the  funds."  Well, 
my  fViends,  let  our  opponent  go  on  vomit- 
ing his  silly  nonsense;  let  us  also  go  on 
in  the  path  of  honourable  duty.  This  is 
my  position : — we  are  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  called,  qualified,  and  sent  by  him 
to  preach  his  gospel,  and  cannot  we  say 
of  some  here,  ''Though  I  be  not  an 
apostle  to  others  yet  doubtless  I  am  to 
you;  for  the  seal  of  mine  apostleship  are 
^e  in  the  Lord."  We  have  begotten  yon 
m  the  gospel,  we  have  sown  to  you  in 
spiritual  things,  we  have  laboured  for 
you,  and  like  the  beloved  John,  have  no 
greater  joy  than  when  yon  as  children 
"walk  in  the  truth."  Will  you  forsake 
your  parents  in  the  time  of  distress?  On 
the  c<)mmon  ground  of  Christian  brother* 
hood  we  also  appeal  to  you;  go  read 
Leviticus,  xxt.  35 — 89.  He  is  poor — but 
thy  brother,  tliou  shalt  relieve  him;  come 
andact  the  good  Samaritan;  come,  though 
enemies  say  no;  come,  though  the  priest 
and  the  Invite  ''pass  by  on  the  other 
side ;"  come,  and  6od  will  smile  on  you, 
and  shortly  he  will  say  to  yon,  "  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  tho 
least  of  my  little  ones,  ye  did  it  unto 
me. 

The  collection  was  then  made,  which 
amounted  to  the  noble  sum  of  JB6  1 5s.  3d., 
less  printing,  7s. ;  leaving  a  balance  of 
M6  8s.  3d.  to  be  added  to  the  funds. 

Brother  Champion  then  moved  a  vote 
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of  thanks  to  the  Udieii,  for  their  great 
kindneM  in  providing  the  trajs ;  and  to 
the  chairman  for  his  efficient  services. 
The  meeting  was  concluded  hj  singing 
and  prayer,  and  thus  ended  one  of  the 
most  delighfcftil  meetings  we  ever  at* 
tended.  John  Biohabdb,  Sec 


IXnroASTKB  OSBCUIT. 

A  public  meeting  in  aid  of  the  above 
association  was  held  at  Bawtiy,  in  the 
Boncaster  Circuit,  on  Friday  evening,  the 
S5th  nit.  The  proceedings  were  opened 
by  singing  and  prayer,  ai&  which 

Mr.  Joseph  Massdbv  said  Uie  great 
object  of  the  association  was  to  relieve 
poor  and  distressed  local  preachers.  The 
connezional  principles  upon  which  it  was 
estabUshed  commended  it  to  their  respect 
and  sympathy.  Connexionalism  was  a 
vital  principle  of  Methodism.  All  their 
conference  ini^ds  were  connexional,  and 
bv  that  means  they  were  diffosed  throneh 
the  bod^,  and  received  the  support  of  the 
Connexion.  That  association  was  con* 
nexional,  and  was  designed  to  nnite  in 
one  bond  of  brotherhood  all  the  local 
preachers  in  the  kingdom.  It  had  been 
said— Why  not  have  a  fund  for  class- 
leaders,  or  any  other  class  of  office* 
bearers,  as  well  as  local  preachers  ?  He 
(Mr.  M.)  hoped  the  day  would  come 
when  the  church  would  take  care  of  her 
own  poor ;  and  he  believed  it  to  be  hi 
accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  New  Testament  that  it  should  do. 
But  he  would  show  them  tiiat  the  local 
preachers  had  a  prior  claim  to  any  other 
class  of  office-bearers.  Many  of  them 
were  also  class-leaden  and  trustees;  but 
he  wonld  refer  to  their  labours  as  local 
preachers  in  the  Doncaster  circuit.  They 
preached  2,426  sermons,  and  travelled 
about  13,561  miles  per  annum.  And 
were  all  these  sermons  preached,  and  all 
these  miles  travelled  without  labour  and 
sacrifice?  The  local  preacher  was  obliged 
to  devote  those  hours  to  study  which 
nature  required  for  recreation  and  rest, 
and  then  on  the  Sabbath  to  leave  his  wife 
and  family  and  travel  long  journeys,  and 
expose  himself  to  all  sores  of  weather; 
and  from  heated  atmospheres  return 
home  at  night  frequently  in  the  damp 
and  colc^  so  that  Ulnesses  and  inability  to 
attend  his  work  on  Monday  were  natural 
consequences.  One  hundred  years  had 
passed  away,  and  nothing  had  been 
done  to  relieve  poor  and  distressed  local 
preachers.  While  they  had  been  spread- 
ing their  table  with  good  things,  and  en- 
riching the  Connexion  with  an  amount 
of  voluntarv  contribntions  which  would 
liave  furnished  Mr.  Baines,  of  Leeds,  in 
his  letters  to  Lord  John  Russell,  with 
incontrovertible  arguments  on  the  effi- 


ciency of  the  volnntaiy  principle,  poor 
local  preachers  had  lain  by  the  wayside, 
shedding  tears  and  ofiering  up  prayer  to 
God,  unheeded  and  nnpitied  by  the 
church.  But  the  God  who  had  heard 
the  groanings  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
Egvpt  had  heard  their  prayers.  Practi* 
cally,  the  church  had  said  to  them — ^Yoa 
have  served  us  well;  yon  have  spent 
your  time  and  energy  fai  the  cause  of 
Ood;  but  now  that  you  are  old  and  poor 
and  past  service,  you  can  go  to  the  parish 
workhouse,  or  make  vourself  comfbrtablo 
on  a  pauper's  pav  of  half-a-crown  a  week. 

Mr.  Isaac  Mlabsdxk  next  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  observed  that  the  object 
of  the  association  was  to  relieve  the  poor 
local  preacher.  Every  other  institution^ 
such  as  sick  clubs,  made  particular  in* 
ouiry  as  to  the  age,  and  into  the  state  of 
uie  health  of  the  person  proposed  to  be 
a  member.  This  association  asked  no 
such  Questions;  it  onW  asked — ^Are  yoa 
a  local  preacher?  and  as  to  relief— Do 
you  need  it?  It  commended  itself  to 
the  common  sense  of  men,  and  its  only 
opponents  were  ignorance  and  selfishness. 
There  were  about  fifteen  thousand  local 
preachers  in  the  Wesleyan  Connexion^-— 
suspend  that  organisation  for  twelve 
months,  and  what  would  be  the  result  in 
this  conntiy?  The  spiritual  interests  of 
their  Connexion  would  be  in  jeopardy  ^ 
for  the  benefits  of  the  labours  of  the  load 
preacher  were  incalculable.  The  funds 
of  the  Connexion  would  suffer,  for  they 
were  not  only  an  intellectual  and  moral 
blessing,  but  every  fund  in  the  Connexioa 
was  benefitted  by  them.  The  quiet  of 
the  countrv  might  be  endangered;  for 
the  moral  influence  exercised  by  fifteca 
thousand  local  preachers  did  more  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  laod^ 
and  for  upholding  the  throne  of  tiie 
Queen,  than  five  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  could  do. 

Mr.  W.  Nklstbop,  president  of  the 
association,  said,  perhaps  some  of  them 
were  astonished  to  hear  that  there  were 
fifteen  thousand  local  preachers.  There 
was  scarcely  any  section  of  the  Christiaa 
church  but  had  their  local  preachers. 
The  Independents,  the  Baptists,  and  the 
Church  of  England  had  them.  He  then 
gave  an  account  of  the  origin  and  pro* 
gross  of  the  association,  and  the  following 
statement  of  its  present  position : — ^There 
were  2,770  members,  being  an  increase 
of  128  since  last  October;  the  number  of 
sick  members  recdving  relief  was  55. 
There  were  77  superannnated,  17  of 
whom  were  receiving  only  2s.  6d.  per 
week.  There  had  been  14  deaths,  7  of 
which  were  memben'  wives.  The  total 
amount  of  money  received  since  die  W* 
gregato  meeting  was  £1,040,  of  whidi 
sum  £365  had  been  free  contribntioDa. 
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In  the  expenditure  there  had  been  paid 
to  annnitanta,  £2B\  88.;  to  sick  mem- 
bers, £270  1  is.  4d. ;  and  for  deaths,  £95. 
The  treasurer  commenced  the  present 
year  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  J&214  16s. ; 
and  if  all  accounts  due  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  for  the  maeaEine  had  come 
in,  be  would  hare  a  balance  in  hand  of 
J&iSO.  About  817  members  had  received 
the  sick  pay  of  Ss.  per  week,  during  the 
rarions  periods  of  their  sickness,  since 
the  last  aggregate  meeting.  He  (Mr.  N.) 
then  observed — Yon  will  now  say  this  is 
an  excellent  institution:  it  is  deserving 
Of  your  sympathy  and  support.  We  ask 
you  to  give  of  your  abnnoance.  There 
are  those  who  have  looked  upon  us  with 
suspicion,  and  the  preachers  have  viewed 
onr  proceedings  with  prejudice.  We  ffad 
a  public  meeting  at  Pontefract  last  night, 
and  one  of  our  ministers  was  there  and 
had  his  name  published  on  the  hill  which 
announced  the  meeting,  and  the  meeting 
was  published  in  our  chapels.  This  is 
as  it  should  be;  and  instead  of  giving 
only  one  guinea  a  vear  to  the  worn-out 
ministers*  fund,  I  shall  give  two  guineas 
a  year.  Our  country  can  boast  of  her 
noble  institutions — they  are  the  pride 
and  glory  of  our  land;  but  did  you  ever 
bear  of  an  association  like  this,  that  takes 
in  those  as  its  members  who  are  likely  to 
become  the  immediate  recipients  of  its 
funds? 

The  speeches  were  listened  to  with  the 
great^t  attention,  and  evidently  the 
au^ence  caught  the  feeling  and  spirit  of 
the  speakers.  Numbers  of  the  friends, 
at  the  close,  requested  to  have  collecting 
cards.— (^/Vom  me  Donccuter  Gazette.) 


OLOSSOP  BRAKOH. 

Trb  friends  of  this  branch  have  long^ 
been  waiting  to  hold  a  tea  and  public 
meeting,  in  order  to  help  the  funds  of 
the  association,  but  have  been  prevented 
by  local  hindrances.  On  February  the 
13th,  1853,  they  held  their  public  meet- 
ing in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Howard- 
town,  Glosson.  The  trays  were  gratui- 
tously provided,  and  a  goodly  number 
took  tea. 

After  tea  Mr.  James  Hall  was  called 
Qpon  to  preside,  and  delivered  a  very 
interesting  address,  pointing  out  clearly 
the  daims  of  the  association  to  support* 
After  this  he  called  upon  the  secretaiy 
to  read  the  report:  he  also  read  several 
extracts  from  the  Appeal  and  General 
Report,  stating  the  rise,  the  progress, 
and  present  state  of  the  association ;  and 
afterwards  the  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Messrs.  Joseph  Bennett,  Matthew  Yates, 
William  Fold,  jun.,  Christopher  Bently, 
William  Hurst,  andJdr.Shepperd.  Every 
speaker  distinctly  showed  that  the  k)cal 


preachers  were  entitled  to  support  and 
respect.  A  most  delightful  feeling  was 
felt  by  all  present, — a  feeling  which  said, 
'*  Destroy  it  not,  there  is  a  blessing  in 
it."  The  following  letter  was  given  to  the 
chairman,  which  contained  a  five  pound 
Bank  of  England  note  as  a  donation 
from  the  writer; — 

'^  Dear  Sir,— I  should  have  felt  great 
pleasure  in  being  with  you  on  the  present 
occasion  had  circumstances  offered  me 
the  opportunity.  Allow  me  therefore  to. 
say,  that  although  absent  in  body  I  am 
present  with  you  in  mind,  and  wish  you 
every  success  in  your  praiseworthy  exer- 
tions and  Christian  duty  in  making  pro- 
vision to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our 
most  beloved  and  faithful  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

"  If  there  be  any  association  in  exist- 
ence which  demands  the  united  efforts 
and  energy  of  a  Christian  community, — 
yea,  if  anything  is  calculated  to  arouse 
and  bring  the  feelings  of  benevolence 
into  the  most  vivid  action,  it  is  the 
association  which  provides  for  our  local 
brethren  an  asylum  to  save  them  from 
penury,  the  workhouse,  and  from  want. 
If  there  be  any  praise  or  honour  due  to 
one  preacher  more  than  another,  it  is  to 
him  that  goes  forth  bearing  precious 
seed,  sowing  it  by  all  waters^ ust  as  we 
receive  the  great  and  glorious  blessings 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  without  money 
and  without  price. 

"  Having  often  been  richly  fed  with 
spiritual  food  at  their  hands,  I  now  feel 
it  my  duty  to  contribute  my  mite  towards 
their  support  in  time  of  need ;  you  will 
therefore  do  me  great  pleasure  to  accept 
of  the  enclosed  note  (£5),  humbly  pray- 
ing that  with  it  the  Lord  may  give  his 
blessing.     I  am  yours  truly, 

"  John  Clatton,  jun. 

"Broadbottom,  Feb.  12th,  1863." 

The  proceeds,  including  the  donation 
of  this  real  friend  of  local  preachers, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £10.  A  vote  of 
thanks  being  given  to  Mr.  Clavton  for 
his  token  of  regard,  to  the  ladies,  and 
tp  the  chairman,  the  meeting  closed. 
The  nature  and  claims  of  the  institution 
are  now  better  understood  here. 


fiABKSLST. 

Maroh  17, 1858. 
Mt  Dear  Sir, — Having  just  recovered 
from  an  illness  of  seventeen  weeks'  con- 
tinuance, and  being  desirous  of  express- 
ing ray  gratitude  to  God  for  his  great 
kindness  in  my  restoration  to  health,  and 
knowing  no  society  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  more  deserving  of  support  than 
the  Local  Preachers'  Mutual  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, I  beg  to  hand  you  the  enclosed 
Pofltrofflce  (Mxler  for  ten  shillings,  to  be 
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added  to  the  general  fund,  as  a  thank- 
offering  to  God. 

Wishing  the  atmost  possible  success  to 
the  assoctationy 

I  am,  my  dear  sir. 

Tour  affectionate  brother, 

Wm.  Nbatbt. 


TADOAtlBR  OIBCUIT. 

Brsmbam,  16th  Manh,  1858. 
Dbab  Sib,— I  forward  ^on  the  appli- 
cation of  brother  John  Wright's  nommee, 
fori^forhisfhneral.  The  weekly  allow- 
ance of  4s.,  which  he  had  enjoyed  for 
some  time,  has  been  very  well  bestowed 
in  his  case;  but  for  it  he  must  have 
applied  to  the  parish  officers  for  rdlef,  as 
he  had  been  unable  to  assist  himself  for 
some  years  past,  owing  to^severe  rheom- 
atism. 

One  of  his  daughters  remained  single 
and  at  home,  that  she  might  attend  upon 
him ;  but  he  is  now  beyond  the  region  of 
pain  and  want. 

I  am,  dear  brother, 

Yours  affectionately, 

Thomas  Mooh. 


OBTTUART  KOTZCBS. 

Wx  have  the  painful  dui^  to  record 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Mr« 
BoBBRT  LowB,  of  Bskewell,  Derbyshire. 
The  deceased  left  home  on  business  but 
a  short  time  before,  in  his  usual  health 
and  spirits,  and  was  found  dead  upon 
the  turnpike  road,  near  to  a  Tillage  called 
Calver.  His  cart  had  by  some  unknown 
cause  fallen  upon  him,  but  whether  his 
death  was  occasioned  by  this,  or  whether 
he  died  of  apoplexy,  is  uncertain.  This 
excellent  man  was  one  of  our  most  useful 
and  efficient  local  preachers  and  leaders: 
his  talents  were  of  no  ordinary  character, 
and  in  zeal  and  actiyity  he  was  second 
to  none  amongst  us.  Our  loss  is  most 
sererely  felt.  For  some  time  past  he  has 
appeared  to  enjoy  a  more  than  common 
degree  of  communion  with  God,  and  the 
day  of  his  death  was  one  of  special  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  for  an  outpouring  of  the 
spirit  of  Goa.  He  was  interred  on  Hon- 
aay,  the  28th,  amidst  a  larse  concourse 
of  deeply  sorrowing  friends.  Funeral 
sermons  were  preached  in  eyeir  chapel 
in  the  circuit,  to  oyerflowing  and  deeply 
excited  congregations. 

On  the  18th  July,  1852,  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  leader  and  local  preacher  fifty 
years  at  Blaenayon,  in  the  Pontjrpool 
Circuit,  departed  this  life  suddenlpr,  in  his 
eighty-second  year.  For  a  considerable 
time  Mr.  Jones  has  been  a  great  sufierer 
from  a  disease  of  the  heart,  which,  of 
late,  preyented  him  firom  attending  the 
mouu  of  gnce«   He  was  bxonght  to  & 


saying  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  early 
life,  and  soon  after  his  conyersion  began 
to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ.  He  was  a  man  of  unaffbcted 
piety,  and  appeared  to  haye  humble 
views  of  his  own  abilities,  which  were 
owned  of  God,  especially  in  the  Hereford 
Circuit,  as  he  was  the  chief  instrument  in 
introducing  Wesleyan  Methodism  4nto 
that  county— haying  trayelled  many  a 
mile  in  order  to  get  the  itinerant  preadoeis 
to  yisit  the  neighbourhood.  He  effected 
his  object;  and  their  labours  haye  been 
crowned  with  great  success.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  our  departed  brother 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  constable,  at 
the  instigation  of  a  sporting  clergyman  in 
the  city  of  Hereford,  simply  for  preacbinff 
in^he  open  air  the  gospel  of  the  blessed 
Ood;  but  none  of  these  things  moyed 
him.  The  lines  of  the  poet  were  more  in 
accordance  with  his  feelinsi 


**  Whwefcra  to  Uin  mj  ftet  shall  iva. 
If  jr  ejci  oa  bit  perfectloiit  gaae : 
Uj  tonl  shall  live  for  Ood  alone, 
And  all  wlihfa  me  shoot  bis  praise." 

It  was  the  intentfon  of  Mr.  Jones  to 
haye  written  an  account  of  his  labours,  if 
his  Lord  and  Master  had  spared  him  a 
little  longer.  During  his  protracted  ill- 
ness, and  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 
death,  he  possessed  his  soul  in  patience, 
and  was  resigned  to4he  will  of  God.  His 
death  was  sudden.  He  rose  on  the  Sab- 
bath morning,  walked  to  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  and  joined  in  singing  the  praises 
of  GhDd,  for  the  last  time,  hi  the  earthly 
sanctuary;  and,  in  the  eyening  of  the 
same  day,  while  the  family  of  me  house 
where  he  lodged  were  at  their  usual  place 
of  worship,  he  appeared  to  haye  died 
without  a  struggle,  in  his  arm  chair,  with 
a  sweet  smile  upon  his  face — thus  ex- 
changing the  earthly  house  of  his  taber- 
nacle for  a  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heayens.  W.  Xj. 


DIBD. 


Feb.  31,  1858.— Solomoa  Crew,  of  New^ 
port,  HonnHrathshire,  sgsd  57.  Chum  £8. 
His  end  was  peace.  When  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Asflooiation  he  bad  lost  one  arm. 
The  general  eommittee  allowed  him  3s,  6d. 
per  week,  whieh  he  reoeifed  98  weeks. 

Feb.  Si4, 1858.— Joseph  Hobbs,  of  Charlton 
Kings,  in  the  Btroud  Girooit,  aged  88.  Claim 
£8.  His  death  was  rather  sudden,  but  safe 
and  peseeftdi 

March  6,  1858.— John  Wright,  of  Bast 
Keswiek,  in  the  Tadeaster  Circuit,  aged  83. 
Claim  £8.  His  end  was  peace.  He  hiui  been 
on  the  annuitant  fund  110  weeks. 

March  11, 1868.— Richard  Smith,  of  Lin- 
eoln,  aged  88.  Claim  £8.  He  had  been  oa 
the  annuitant  fund  four  weeks. 

Maieh  14, 1858.— Mrs.  O^jler,  of  Dagnall, 
in  the  SpltaUields  Giroait :  age  not  leoelTed. 
GUam£4. 
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COLONISATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

There  is  one  striking  difference  between  the  Californian  and  Austra- 
lian gold  regions ;  the  former  is  a  wild,  uncultivated  country,  where  the 
adventurers  have  to  struggle  with  savage  beasts,  or  equally  savage  tribes 
of  natives ;  and  being  but  recently  occupied  as  a  colony  by  America, 
there  is  no  population  of  old  settlers  at  all  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
Australia.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  large  and  rapidly-increasing  body  of 
men,  who  for  respectability  and  intelligence  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  similar  class  in  any  other  colonial  dependency  of  the  British  crown. 
Before  the  discovery  of  gold,  New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip,  or 
Victoria  as  it  has  recently  been  named,  were  enjoying  an  unexampled 
condition  of  financial  and  commercial  prosperity.  The  demand  for  labour 
was  constantly  increasing,  and,  in  the  older  colony,  manufactures  and 
mining  operations  were  offering  good  investments  for  capital. 

The  staple  commodities  of  the  colony  w^ere  wool,  tallow,  and  copper 
of  a  very  superior  quality,  from  the  celebrated  Burra  Burra  mines. 
These  mines,  in  fact,  have  been  for  a  season  the  very  life  of  the  colony  in 
a  monetary  point  of  view,  their  returns  having,  for  some  years  past, 
unounted  to  four-fifths  of  the  exports,  even  while  at  the  same  time  th( 
produce  of  the  flocks  and  herds  was  steadily  increasing.  The  great  draw- 
hack  to  the  prosperity  of  the  residents  in  the  colonies  was  the  convict 
P'^pulation,  and  the  hordes  of  male  pauper  immigrants  that  were  deported 
*^  tlie  expense  of  land-jobbers,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  price 
of  labour,  and  keeping  up  the  enormous  sheep  runs,  the  fame  of  which 
^^  penetrated  every  corner  of  Europe.  Both  of  these  evils — for  evils 
*hey  undoubtedly  were,  and  the  colony  has  flourished  rather  in  despite  of 
wem  than  by  their  instrumentality — are  in  course  of  eradication.  Tlie 
»gJ*lature  of  the  three  provinces  has  decreed  the  cessation  of  transporta- 
^>  tod  the  home  government  has  graciously  conceded  the  point. 
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The  discovery  of  the  gold  regions,  and  the  consequent  inducement 
held  out  to  industrious  and  hardy  labourers^  has  caused  a  stream  of 
population  of  a  much  higher  gi*ade,  and  yet  workers  withal,  to  seek  those 
distant  shores.  As  we  remarked  in  our  last  paper,  the  gold  fever  will 
subside, — ^indeed,  it  is  already  understood  that  digging  is  not  easy-going 
child's  play ;  it  is  not  every  one  that  emigrates  who  can  bear  the  con- 
tinuous and  exhausting  toil  which  is  the  inevitable  attendant  of  successful 
life  at  the  diggings.  Still,  of  the  myriads  who  throng  to  Australia,  each 
one  will  calculate  upon  being  a  sharer  in  the  enormous  gains  which  are 
drawn  from  the  auriferous  soil ;  and  this  will,  for  some  years  to  come, 
keep  up  the  supply  of  small  capitalists,  who,  with  strong  powers  of  endur- 
ance, and  large  families  to  support,  will  eventually  form  the  best  basis 
for  a  great  and  prosperous  colonial  empire  in  the  Pacific. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  t^ie  character  of  Australian  gold-finders, 
that  great  numbers  of  them  are  cautiously  investing  their  gains  in  land 
and  stock.  The  pauper  emigrants  of  former  years  are  also  fast  becoming 
proprietors,  forming  an  independent  class  of  yeomen,  who,  through  the 
medium  of  this  gold,  are  thus  doing  the  very  thing  which  the  colonising 
schemers  of  recent  times  wished  not  to  be  done.  We  rejoice  at  this. 
It  would  be  a  sad  conclusion  to  all  our  eflTorts  at  colonisation,  if  the  very 
worst  evils  of  our  overcrowded  home  system  were  perpetuated  by  charter 
in  the  colonies — and  that,  too,  under  pretence  of  philanthropy.  Large 
capitalists  have  a  natural  interest  in  keeping  the  masses  down  to  a  certain 
level ;  if  they  rise  above  it,  they  are  less  dependent  on  their  employers, 
and  consequently  less  profitable,  and  less  obsequious  also.  The  man 
whose  eai'nings  for  a  few  years  leaves  a  sui'plus  that  he  can  profitably 
invest  in  land,  which  by  the  help  of  his  own  family  he  can  cultivate  und 
stock,  and  upon  which  he  can  lay  the  foundation  of  future  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence,— such  a  man  is  not  likely  to  be  so  easily  moulded  to  submission 
and  servility  as  the  poor  parish  pan  per,  or  the  labourer  with  seven  shillings 
a-week  and  cider  of  the  country  villages  and  hamlets  in  old  England. 
But  he  is  much  more  likely  to  become  an  agent  to  spread  the  blessings 
of  plenty, — much  more  capable  of  being  wrought  upon  by  lessons  of 
wisdom  and  enlightenment — more  susceptible  of  moral  and  religions 
truth,  and  more  likely  to  be  instrumental  in  spreading  knowledge  and 
civilisation  around  him.  A  population  formed  of  such  materials  as 
are  rapidly  accumulating  in  Australia,  will  be  rude  and  unpolished  for 
awhile,  but  they  will  form  the  germinant  elements  from  which  great 
things  may  be  anticipated;  for,  like  the  nide  Northmen  of  Europe,  their 
influx  into  the  lands  of  the  Pacific,  and  among  the  enervated  natives  of 
Eastei-n  climes,  will  give  a  tone  to  their  social  and  international  relation- 
ships, and  exercise  an  influence  upon  .those  vast  regions  to  which  the 
history  of  the  world  affords  no  parallel.  Be  it  observed,  that  the  modem 
adventurers,  unlike  the  old  sea  kings  and  their  followers,  in  addition  to  a 
hardier  temperament  and  greater  fkill  in  the  art»  and  sciences,  carry  with 
them  the  principles  of  a  higher  civilisation  and  a  purer  faith  than  are  tb 
be  found  in  the  countries  of  their  adoption. 
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After  ally  it  is  the  religious  opiniooa  of  a  people  which  stamp  their 
We  tlimk  BSi  impartial  viejir  of  history  will  show,  that  the 
?mt  propagandists  of  our  race  hav«  been  in  passesaion  of  a  higher 
Bwali^y  a  deeper-toned  piety,  a  more  fervid  eaeigy  of  faith,  than  those 
bj  whom  they  have  been  surrounded.  Mankind  are  not  wrought  up  to 
tike  part  in  great  movements  by  shams;  neither  ai'e  they  led  by  dull 
deaefiimde  of  thought.  When  intellect  stagnates,  the  tendency  of  a 
nAtioD  or  people  is  toward  decay ;  while,  upon  the  othe'r  hand^  activity 
of  mind,  aooompanied  by  energy  of  €S(h%  is  the  sure  precursor  of 
progress. 

It  appears  that  the  colonial  government  has  taken  measures  to  supply 
tbe  foods  for  religioiiB  instruction  to  the  diggers,  and  has  offered  a 
commensurate  stipend  to  ministers  of  all  denominations  who  proceed  to 
'lie  sM  region  with  the  simple  {purpose  of  preaching  and  teaching  the 
gvpel  of  the  Uesaed  God.  Jn  addition  to  this^  a  sum  of  £17,000  was 
«iivided,  ia  1850,  ai»Mig  the  various  denominations,  to  be  expended  in 
edacatiooal  efforts;  and  -by  ea  act  passed  in  August^  1847,  the  governor 
*^  Sew  South  Wales  is  authorised  to  appoint  a  board  of  education. 
Varies  are  to  be  given  to  teachers  properly  qualified.  Throughout 
tlte  three  colonies  great  anxiety  prevails  among  all  classes  for  tlie 
extension  of  edneation,  acccmtpanied  by  a  wiUingness  even  to  subnait  to 
tuation  fin*  that  fmrpose. 

The  Iblloviag  is  from  the  Times  ef  the  26th  April,  1832  :— 

•'  Thus  far  all  is  well,  despite  the  ruinous  effects  of  -fifty  years'  transportation. 
D<^estic  rdations  and  domestic  virtues,  even  In  the  most  ramoie  districts  are 
graving  vp  amoag  iflu  people.  Homesteads  are  eagerly  sougbt  after  by  men  vho 
^Te  labocred  a  #»w  mondis  in  tike  rivers  and  creeks  :  family  consideratbns  prevail 
»rer  jpeoulative  ambition;  and  unlike  the  gambling,  roving  Californian,  the 
.Uetralian  gold-digger  has  no  sooner  filled  his  pockets,  than  he  sets  to  work  to 
*.tifc.  fait  w^ife  comfortably  in  a  cottage  with  a  neat  garden,  reserving  to  himself 
ihfi  tJtima  ratio  of  another  visit  to  the'  nrines,  In  case  his  fjurming  <n-  Btock*lceeping 
^^^^^■kiiiMi  shofdd  turn  out  iBBueeeasfvL'' 

If  we  look  at  the  antecedents  of  this  state  of  society,  we  shall  find 

'  at  since  the  discovery  of  the  Burra  Burra  mines  great  numbers  of 

^-uraish  Methodists  have  emigrated  to  Australia.      The  yield  of  this 

i'rojjerty  has    been   truly  marvellous,  the   original   £5    shares    having 

■^rn  in  three  years,  from   1845  to  1848,  to  tlie    enormous  price  of 

i^'Ai)  each  for  cash.     This  of  course  attracted    gi-eat  numbers^    and 

minings  became  as  speculative,  and,  in  many  cases,   as  ruinous  as  in 

Cornwall.     Still  the  extraordinary  success  of  this  one  property  continut?d 

to  allure  miners  and  capitalists.     The  shares  have  fallen  considerably 

•irice  the  discovery  of  gold ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  effect  was  to 

^jin  off  fifteeB  thousand  of  the  South  Australian  population  to  Balarat, 

Muunt  Alexander,  and  Bathurst.    This  of  itself  explains  why  the  conduct 

t*f  the  people  at  the  gold-fields  has  been  so  much  superior  in  every  re.«»pect 

to  tiut  exhibited  by  thb«e  siuiilarly  employed  in  California.    At  Bathurst 

^'^iWP  mi  the  Sabbath,  the  inspector  of  police  reported  that  all  parties 
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left  off  work,  and  that  Mr.  Chapman,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  preached  to 
a  large  congregation.  Since  thi^  the  emigrants  and  others  have  increased 
to  an  enormous  ezteift,  and  some  dangerous  disturbances  have  occurred  ; 
hut  these  were  mostly  owing  to  the  groups  of  convicts  who  had  absconded 
or  strayed  from  their  places  of  consignment.  Still,  in  May  1852,  it  was 
reported  that  on  the  Sabbath  digging  and  washing  gold  ceased;  the 
men,  and  the  few  wives  that  were  with  them,  assumed  a  clean  and  more 
civilised  costume :  in  fact,  acted  just  as  such  persons  would  do  under 
more  favourable  and  wholesome  restraints  at  home.  The  voice  of  praise 
and  of  prayer  is  not  unheard  in  these  deep  solitudes ;  the  lesson  of  youth, 
ns  well  as  the  godly  admonition  of  the  pious  pastor,  is  still  remembered 
in  the  hearts  of  these  rude  sons  of  toil,  even  in  the  trying  scenes  of  far 
distant  lands. 

We  mention  these  things  that  our  readers  may  form  some  distinct 
idea  of  the  sort  of  society  that  is  growing  up,  acquiring  wealth,  culti- 
vating habits  of  forethought,  desiring  education  and  willing  to  pay  for  if, 
listening  to  the  gospel  and  rejoicing  in  it,  among  the  wide  wastes  of  the 
great  island-continent  of  the  Pacific — a  state  of  society  that  must  ulti- 
mately furnish  materials  from  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  all-wise  and 
benevolent  Jehovah,  great  things  for  the  human  race  may  be  anticipated. 
Under  the  wise  and  liberal  patronage  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
the  principle  of  family  emigration  has  been  widely  disseminated.     Large 
sums  arrive  in  this  country  by  every  ship,  to  pay  the  passage  of  parents, 
children,  and   other  relatives  of  the  non-digging  class,  with  the  sole 
object  of  establishing  them  on  little  freeholds  or  farms,  according  to  their 
means.     The  gold  districts  abound  in  valleys  and  uplands,  where  crops 
never  fail ;  and  there  small  farms  will  be  established  on  lands  as  fertile  and 
romantic  as  the  best  parts  of  Switzerland.     Until  recently  in  these  dis- 
tricts meat  was  all  but  worthless,  and  land  did  not  pay  for  tilling.     But 
already  buyers  and  gold  are  there;  markets  will  speedily  follow;  and 
then  will  arise  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  all  of  which  imply,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  civilisation,  knowledge,  and  religious  enlightenment. 

Let  it  not  be  concluded  by  those  who  remain  at  home,  that  they 
have  no  concern  in  this  great  national  movement.  It  is  not  as  a  mere 
field  of  5iuccessfiil  speculation,  another  outlet  for  the  exercise  of  the 
money  power,  that  we  would  have  them  contemplate  the  auriferous  soil 
and  the  productive  valleys  of  Australia.  Beyond,  far  beyond  all  this, 
must  the  servant  of  Christ  direct  his  penetrating  glance,  if  he  woidd  under- 
stand the  future  of  this  incipient  empire  of  the  South.  As  we  have  before 
remarked,  everywhere  are  the  civilisation  and  religious  faith  of  Eastera 
lands  effete  and  fast  tending  to  decay.  Even  while  we  write,  the  great 
Emperor  of  China  is  trembling  in  his  capital  at  the  advances  of  obscure 
robbers,  who,  through  the  weakness  and  incapacity  which  mark  the 
administration  of  tbe  internal  government  of  the  celestial  empire,  are 
exalted  into  rebels ;  and  by  the  exhibition  of  a  little  energy  may  even- 
tually become  the  successfril  revolutionists  of  that  densely-populated 
country.    The  romantic  adventures  of  a  private  gentleman  in  Borneo, 
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and  his  successful  manag'ement  of  k  large  territory  with  a*  mere  handful 
of  Eui'opeans ;  the  wondrous  advancement  in  civilisation  of  whole  gi^oups 
of  islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific, — these  several  incidents  aud  events  all 
show  that  the  kingdoms  of  heathendom,  whether  polished  or  savage,  are 
but  waiting  the  uprising  of  some  vigorous  power  of  sufficient  contiguity 
and  intelligence  to  crumble  into  ruins,  and  make  w^ay  for  the  supremacy 
of  stronger,  more  enlightened,  more  Christian,  and,  consequently,  more 
efficient  principles  of  social  cohesion,  civilisation,  and  advancement. 

Who  so  intere.sted  in  this  consummation  as  the  fathers  and  brethren 
of  those  who  are  crowding  to  the  virgin  soil  and  genial  climate  of  Australia; 
whose  institutions  must  partake  of  the  character  of  those  of  the  mother- 
countr}' ;  and  whose  polity  will  ere  long  rise  and  grow  up  free  from  the 
old-world  prejudices  and  annoyances  which  have  hitherto  clogged  and 
hindered  Australian  progress,  only  to  make  it  the  more  marked  and 
impetuous  when  the  embankments  of  diistant  oflficial  misrule  and  igno- 
rance shall  have  been  overflowed  or  swept  away  ? 

A  recent  and  well-informed  writer  on  Australian  affairs,  when  referring 
to  the  subject  of  religious  instruction,  says — "  What  a  pity  that  some  of  the 
enormous  sums  wasted  upon  all  but  utopitin  enterpiises,  are  not  bestowed 
upon  an  itinerant  ministry,  who  should  travel  to  and  fro  in  the  wilder- 
nessy  proclaiming  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  spreading  that  instruction 
among  all  classes,  of  w^hich  they  are  highly  susceptible,  but  which,  fiom 
their  scattered  position  and  novel  circumstances,  they  will  otherwise  for 
ages  fail  to  obtain."     What  a  field  is  here  indicated  for  Methodist  effort, 
— not  by  means  of  the  established  agency.     We  think  the  times  and  the 
circumstances  demand  something  beyond  the  mere  routine  operations  o£ 
the  Mission  House,  though  we  by  no  means  desire  to  undervalue  them. 
But  are  there  no  Methodist  family  groups  proceeding  to  the  gold  regions  ? 
What  is  to  hinder  at  least  one  "local  preacher"  being  attached  to  each 
one  hundred  emigrants  ?  a  man  who  is  willing  to  employ  his  talents  for 
God,  and,  like  the  great  itinerant  a[)ost]e  to  the  Gentiles,  at  the  same 
time  labour  with  his  own  hands  to  minister  to  his  necessities?    This 
was  the  method  employed  by  God  to  spread  the  gospel  in  America  under 
similar  circumstances.    What  America  has  been  to  the  western  world, 
Australia  we  verily  believe  will  be  to  the  eastern ;  and,  thank  God,  her 
institutions  will  not  be  darkened  by  any  species  of  domestic  slavery.   The 
southern  continent  will  be  no  longer  regarded  as  the  great  moral  cess- 
pool into  which  the  corruption  and  impuiities  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be 
poured.     The  days  of  recruiting  the  labour-market  from  the  ranks  of 
felonry  are  ended.    Henceforth  healthier  influences  will  at  least  have  free 
scope,  and  doubtless  the  morality  as  well  as  the  energy  of  our  colonial 
fellow-subjects  will  progress  more  rapidly  than  hitherto:    Let  all  who 
proceed  to  this  wonderful  country  be  deeply  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
themselves  and  their  descendants  have  a  gieat  work  to  do  in  the  business 
of  evangelising  the  world,  for  we  believe  the  day  is  fast  approaching 
when  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  waters  cover 
the  mighty  deep. 
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LIGHTS  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

Ik  the  first  yolmme  of  this  Magassme^  p.  21,  oecnrft  tite  fi^owing  senUmeBt  :--- 
^  One  peculiar  feature  of  the  gospel  dispensation  vihiek  hab  been  brought  out  in 
Methodism  more  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  chui'ch  of  Christ,  has  been  the 
speedy  employment  of  all  who  were  wilKng  to  work  In  the  Tineyard  of  the  Lord. 
This,  aHbough  a  very  coniTnon  practice  in  apostolic  days,  raised  a  great  outcry  in 
Ike  early  days  of  Methodism,  and  it  wafi  not  until  compelled  by  the  force  of 
conviction,  that  Mr.  Wesley  would  tolerate  the  employment  of  any  but  tliuse 
upon  whom  a  bishop's  hands  had  been  laid  as  preachers  of  the  gos;j)cl  to  perishing 
sinners."  Thia,  although  perfectly  true,  Ls  somewhat  astounding.  Tlu^  Mr. 
Wesley,  with  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  with  his  acquaintance  with 
church  history,  and,  we  may  add,  Christian  biographv,  should  have  allowed  pre- 
judice of  this  character  for  a  single  moment  to  warp  his  judgment,  is  marvellous, 
tod  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  early  education  and  certain  dasi 
predilections.  Suffice  it,  however,  that  Mr.  Wesley  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
appointment  of  lay  preachers,  bowed  with  submission  to  the  divine  will,  and  then 
boldly  adopted  and  defended  the  practice  which  he  had  previously  opposed. 

"  Ye  are  the  liglit'  of  the  world,"  said  the  Saviour  to  the  Jews ;  but  we  m*y 
fairly  assume  that  each  li^^^ht  did  not  possess  the  same  resplendency.  Some,  m 
for  instance  Peter  and  John,  were  burning  and  shining  hghts,  not  in  their  own 
time  only,  but  in  ^11  surviving  ages.  Of  some  of  the  other  apostles  we  only  >ee 
as  it  were  the  faint  glimmer  of  an  evanescent  spark,  and  then  they  sunk  into 
obscurity.  And  so  in  all  ages  of  the  church ;  while  the  mass  of  self-denying 
and  devoted  servants  of  Christ  are  lost  sight  of,  here  and  there  blazes  of  illumiim- 
tion  have  burst  forth,  which,  like  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  have  attracted  all 
beholders,  and  left  behind  them,  even  after  they  had  set,  the  influence  of  their 
light,  warmth,  and  vigour.  Of  one  of  these  we  are  about  to  write.  !No  lordly 
hands  set  him  apart  to  sacred  duties  or  official  status  ;  uo  ceremonial  dlgui^t^ 
his  entrance  into  the  ministry  of  the  word ;  but,  like  Peter  the  fisherman  and 
Paul  the  tent-maker,  he  heara  a  call,  obeyed  its  dictates,  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  act  his  part ;  became  a  light  in  Ms  own  day  of  no  comnuMi  order,  and  left  a 
light  behind  him  whicli,  in  its  progress,  has  gladdened  many  a  weary  heart. 

Our  hero,  gentle  reader — blush  not  at  the  statement — ^was  a  tinker;  not 
a  respectable  tradesman,  standing  behind  his  counter,  and  receiving,  in  his  white 
apron,  the  orders  of  his  customers,  giving  the  assurance  that  their  wishes  should 
be  attended  to ;  but  one  of  a  generation  that  is  fast  passing  away, — a  doukey- 
owning,  coarse,  hard-featured^  gipsy-looking  travelling  tinker!  He  was  born 
at  Elstow,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  the  year  1028 — rather  a  peculiar  time  for  old 
England.  A  Stuart  filled  the  throne,  inheriting  from  his  father  a  strong  dis- 
position to  stand  by  his  prerogative,  and  just  then  preparing  for  a  struggle  which 
eventually  cost  him  his  head.  But  in  all  times  God  raises  up  his  instruments 
and  thrusts  them  forth  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  liis  will.  Our  hero  entered 
the  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  the  heir  of  a  hard-working,  industriotiB  man,  >i  bo, 
though  a  tinker,  mvnagcd  to  obtain  for  his  son  ae  much  instruction  as  enable 
him  to  read  and  write.  As  he  grew  older,  he  threw  off  such  restraints  a^  tlie 
school  imposed,  and  became,  in  the  capabilities  of  his  age,  a  "  likely "  youth. 
An  admirer  of  his  after-career  thus  describes  a  scene  m  which  he  wns  a  pro- 
minent figure : — *^  It  is  now  vergmg  to  the  close  of  the  summer's  day.  Tbt 
daws  are  taking  short  excursions  from  tlie  steeple,  and  tamer  fowlfl  have  gone 
home  from  the  darkening  and  dewy  green.  But  the  old  donkey  is  still  browsin|r 
there ;  and  yonder  is  the  donkey's  master,  retailing  to  the  more  downish  residents 
•f  the  village  tap-room  wit  and'roadside  news.  However,  it  is  the  soa  you  wi«h 
to  see.  Yonder  he  is,  the  noisiest  of  the  i)arty,  playing  pitch-«nd-toss,— that 
one  with  the  shaggy  eyebrows,  whose  earnest  soul  is  ascending  with  the  twirling 
penny,  grim  enough  to  be  the  blacksmith's  apprentice ;  but  his  singed  garmenti 
are  hanging  round  him  with  a  lank  and  idle  freedom  which  scorns  inaeDturcs ; 
hiB  energetic  movements  and  authoritative  vociferations  at  once  bespeaking  the 
ragamuffin  ringleader.  The  penny  has  come  down  the  wrong  side  nppermoi^t, 
and  the  loud  execration  at  once  hietraya  young  Badman.  Be  reminded  that  it 
is  a  Sabbath  evening,  and  you  witness  a  village  scene  of  two  hundred  ytun^gQ-** 
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This  rkiiur  youth  had  one  restraimng  influeiace,  and  that  was  terror*  IWe,. 
he  vas  aniromT  in  heart  and  depraved  in  Hfe ;  but  he  liad  a  soul,  and  that  scdL 
had  awful  forebodings  of  wrath  to  come.  He  bad  hia  diversiona  and  bis  adreiw 
tore*  bj  day ;  hut  he  bad  viaions  by  ni^ht  which  stirred  his  very  soul.  In  hia 
dreams  the  hontm  of  the  last  day  rose  up  before  him,  and  when  he  awoke 
hi$  ag^y  would  lead  him  to  wish  there  were  no  bell ;  or  that,  if  there  were,  he 
Qiight  be  permitted  to  iormeni  in  order  to  miti^te  the  pains  of  being  tormented, 
Bot  be  grew  older,  and  he  thought  wiser,  and  he  did  not  trouble  himself  much  oa 
~uch  matters.  Tben  God  spoke  to  him  in  another  way,  but  yet  he  remained 
iuidcued.  Twice  he  had  nearly  been  drowned  \  once  he  was  foolhai'dy  enongffa  to 
•kL  «  yifeTy  and  then  attempt  to  extract  its  sting :  this  he  himself  observes,  '<  but 
for  God's  mercy,  might  have  brought  him  to  his  end.''  He  was  drawn  for  a 
ioidier,  but  another  man  went  in  bLs  stead,  and  while  standing  sentry  wiia  shot. 
The.4e  interpositions  of  Gkd's  providence,  however,  were  unheeded.  At  length 
h£  Baarried,  and  when  he  did  so,  found  he  possessed  neither  a  dish  nor  a  spooa ; 
bat  hk  wife  was  the  object  of  a  father's  prayers,  and  possessed  a  c(^y  of  '*  The 
PUis  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven,"  and  the  ^  Preacher  of  Piety,"  whieh  her 
hitsband  read  to  her ;  and  which,  perhaps,  first  opened  his  eyes  in  reference  to 
hii  ^uritual  state.  He  took  to  going  to  church,  and  became  ao  enamoured  with 
the  form  of  religion  ^t  he  made  the  building  and  the  officiating  membera 
(hereof  the  objects  of  a  superstitious  reverence ;  still  he  did  not  give  up  Sabbath- 
breaking,  hut  divided  the  day  between  bis  recreation  and  his  devotion,  until,  ait 
length,  having  heard  a  sermon  on  the  sin  of  Sabbath-breaking,  he  tried  to  quench  Ids 
oo&nctioos  by  saying,  "•  I  am  miserable.  I  can  but  be  damned ;  and,  if  so,  I  had 
u»  good  be  damned  for  many  sins  aa  for  few."  And  so  resolutely  profane  waa 
be.  that  a  notoriously  wortluess  woman  said,  ''  that  he  made  her  tremble,  for 
that  be  was  the  ungodliest  feDow  for  swearing  and  cursing  that  she  ever  heard  in 
her  life ;"  which  reproof,  coming  from  such  a  source,  cured  hijn  of  the  habit,  to 
ihe  woader  of  hia  associates ; — and  so  he  went  on,  giving  up  one  amusement  after 
aaother,  until  he  had  done  all,  except  yield  lumself  to  Cluist.  Passing  through 
the  streets  of  Bedford,  he  noticed  a  few  poor  women  sitting  ia  a  doorway,  and 
talking  <d  their  state — of  God,  love  in  Christ  Jesus, — ^with  other  matters  of  a 
spiritual  nature.  This  made  a  deep  impreasioB  on  our  hero's  mind ;  the  reality 
af  religion  pressed  itself  upon  his  attention ;  he  read  their  books,  examined 
thrir  principles,  and  eventually,  after  much  mental  conflict,  he  was  enabled 
to  say,  "  Now  Christ  is  all — all  my  righteousness,  all  my  sanctification,  all  my 
redemption." 

At  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  into  Christian  communion  with  a 
B«{>t]st  dmrcfa ;  the  pastor  of  which  dying  soon  after,  our  hero,  with  others,  took 
turns  in  addressing  the  congregation.  Li  these  exercises  he  soon  became  the 
special  favourite:  and  when  nie  "Bedford  townsmien  saw  their  blaspheming 
M^bboibr  a  new  man,  and  in  a  way  ao  diaiatereated  preadui^  the  faith  he  once 
MTOTed,  they  turned  out  to  bear ;  and  though  there  waa  some  mocking,  nany 
VCR  deeply  noved."  Of  his  style  he  teUs  as,  he  "  took  special  notice  of  tbk  one 
ftb^ — naiDelr,  that  the  Lord  did  lead  rae  to  begin  where  the  word  begim  wilh 
Bimers ;  that  n,  to  coadenm  all  flesh,"  &c. 

Uis  soul  was  on  Are  for  God :  his  oratory  was  cf  a  rough  caal,  but  it  was  out- 
^oken  tnith,  whidi,  whHe  the  common  people  heard  bun  gladly,  oecaatonaEY 
iitraeted  odm  hearers.  A  Cambridge  scholar  went  to  hearr  ^  the  tinkers  prate  r 
hot  80  deep  aoa  impression  did  the  tinker's  words  make  vpon  the  Behx^ar'a  mind, 
that  he  afterwards  heard  the  tmker  whenever  he  could,  and  himself  became  a 
RBDwned  preacher  of  the  go^el  in  Cambridgeshire.  But  his  work  was  about  to  be 
violentiy  atopped.  On  the  12th  Norember,  I6(!K),  he  waa  appointed  to  preach  i»  a 
fcv  ^pk.  Before  the  meetmg  he  heard  that  a  warrant  waa  issmed  for  his  vpfm^ 
heo^ton,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  deterred  on  that  aeeouat.  He  prepared 
ta  do  bzs  work,  bat  the  constable  had  also  Repaired  to  do  hia,  and  arresting  the 
Fcaeher  on  the  charge  of  nonconformity,  he  waa  taken  before  a  justice,  and 
Kat  to  ipBol — eonvkted  at  the  aeasions,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment^  with  a 
BBtificNiiatt,  that  ualeas  he  conformed  he  would  be  baniBhed  the  kingdefm. 

For  twelv^e  lon^  and  dreary  years  did  this  good  man  remain  in  duranee  rile, 
Coring  hisvlot  with  patient  resignation,  preaching  to  his  fellow-prisoners,  mtA 
■i^  tegged  hMesfor  the  sonnvt  of  faattelf  and  famify.    Nor  waa  this  all. 
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In  his  prison  he  dreamed  a  dream,  which  he  published ;  and  dream  as  it  is,  it  is 
still  read  with  avidity,  has  been  admired  by  I)r.  Johnson,  and  a  host  of  other 
bright  and  honoured  literary  names  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  past  ages ;  it  is 
the  cottage  companion  of  many  a  humble  labourer,  who  learns  from  Christian 
how  to  live,  and  from  Hopeful  how  to  die ;  while  every  Sabbath  school  library  in 
the  kingdom  provides  a  place  for  the  dream  of  the  tmker  in  Bedford  gaol :  for 
though  two  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since  it  was  first  announced  to  the 
world,  the  scholar  and  the  divine — the  erudite  and  the  illiterate — combine  to 
uphold  its  popularity  and  to  speak  of  its  utility. 

It  is  reLftted  of  lum,  that  having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  gaoler,  he  wm 
at  times  permitted  to  leave  his  conmiement,  and  spend  his  evenings,  and  some- 
times whole  nights  at  his  own  house.  This  com.ng  to  his  enemies'  ears,  they 
determined  to  watch  the  matter,  and  sending  an  officer  from  London,  with  orders 
to  go  to  the  gaol  by  night,  they  expected  to  be  able  to  secure  their  ends.  It 
happened  that  on  the  very  night  tne  officer  arrived,  the  prisoner  had  obtained 
permission  to  remain  at  home ;  but  a  strong  impression  resting  on  his  mind  that 
ne  ought  to  return,  he  went  back  to  his  prison,  and  in  a  short  time  the  officer 
arrived,  made  special  inquiries  for  and  insisted  on  seeing  him ;  and  having  satis- 
fied himself  by  so  doing,  went  back  to  his  employers  to  relate  the  disappointment. 
So  much  for  God's  providence,  as  manifested  towards  his  senants. 

In  the  year  1672  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  had  a  preaching-house  built  for 
him,  where  he  continued  to  preach  until  his  death.  When  he  visited  London, 
twelve  hundred  people  gathered  together  at  seven  o'clock  on  a  winter's  morning 
to  hear  him ;  and  among  his  audience  were  to  be  found  some  of  the  ablest  divines 
of  the  day.  But  the  time  came  when  he  must  die,  and  die  as  he  had  lived,  like 
his  divine  Master,  doing  good.  At  sixty  years  of  age,  he  was  requested  by  a 
young  man  who  had  become  estranged  from  his  father,  to  seek  a  reunion  with 
him ;  the  good  old  man  undertook  the  mission,  accomplished  his  purpose,  and 
returned  to  London.  Having  ridden  on  horseback,  he  was  thoroughly  drenched 
with  excessive  rains ;  this  induced  an  attack  of  fever,  and  after  an  illness  of  ten 
days  *'  he  reached  the  sea  and  passed  triumphant  over."  Thus  lived  and  thus 
died  the  light  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  least  among  the  common  peopl 
the  model  for  lay  preachers — John  Buwyan. 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTE-BOOK.— No.  VI. 

A  PLEASINQ  UXBTANCZ  OF  WELL-PLACED  CONFIDENOE  AND  IRISH  FAITHFULNESS. 

During  a  recent  tour  in  Ireland,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  many  par- 
ticulars relative  to  some  of  those  traits  which  are  peculiarly  developed  in  the  insh 
character,  which  are  so  often  brought  prominently  forward  in  connection  with 
accounts  of  Irish  emigrants,  and  indicate  the  exercise  of  ^eat  self-denial  and 
noble  disinterestedness  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  been  left  behind. 

Returning  one  morning  from  Stillorgan  to  Dublin,  in  company  with  R.  Q , 

Esq.,  he  pointed  to  a  noble  mansion  by  the  roadside,  and  spoke  of  its  inhabitant 
as  a  lady  of  great  wealth,  and  equal  piety  and  benevolence,  and  related  to  me  the 
following  instance  of  well-placed  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  ojiginal  proprietor 
of  the  estate. 

This  gentleman  possessed  considerable  wealth,  and  was  without  children.  H« 
had  discovered  in  Dublin  a  young  man,  a  poor  mechanic,  of  most  industrious 
habits,  who  was  his  nephew.  He  invited  the  youn^  artisan  to  his  house,  treated 
him  kindly,  and  in  Ume  came  to  esteem  him  very  highly. 

On  one  occasion  he  sent  for  his  humble,  unaspinng  relative,  and,  after  some 
preliminary  conversation,  astonished  the  labouring  man  by  addressing  him  thus : — 
**  Thomas,  I  have  long  watched  your  conduct  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction ;  you 
have  gained  my  confidence,  and  I  believe  you  are  worthy  of  it.  I  will  tell  you, 
therefore,  that  1  have  made  you  my  sole  heir,  and  shall  leave  all  my  property  to 
you."  , 

The  young  man,  with  tears  of  surprise,  gratefully  acknowledged  the  kindness 
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of  his  ancle,  who  continued — ^  I  have,  however,  been  thinking  it  would  do  you 
more  good,  save  some  loss  of  the  property,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  trouble 
to  me  nenceforth,  or  of  litigation  with  you  after  my  death,  if  I  just  give  it  you  at 
once.  I  have,  therefore,  made  up  my  mind  to  this  course,  and  you  shall  provide 
me  from  time  to  time  with  what  I  may  require.     I  shall  not  want  much." 

The  property  (many  thousand  pounds  in  value)  was  at  once  transferred,  the 
nude  literally  reserving  nothing  to  himself. 

Time  roUed  on :  the  nephew  faithfully  performed  his  part,  and  gained  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  his  correct  and  pleasing  conduct  and  bearing 
mider  this  sudden  change  in  lus  circumstances;  when  one  day  the  now  aged 
mide  sent  for  him,  and  addressed  him  in  these  words : — *<  Thomas,  I  have  no 
fanlt  to  find  with  you ;  you  have  done  for  me  all  I  wished ;  I  have  all  I  want  at 
orient ;  but  I  hear  you  are  thinking  to  get  married,  and  things  may  change.  I 
be^  to  think  it  was  rather  venturesome  of  me — savoured  a  little  of  temerity, 
you  see,  Thomas,  to  place  myself  so  entirely  in  the  hands  of  another.  You  might 
nm  out  of  the  property,  or  you  might  turn  rogue  and  4eny  me  the  little  support 
I  require;  so,  if  you  have  no  objection,  it  will  make  me  more  comfortable  to  have 
the  property  in  my  own  power  again." 

The  young  man  received  tins  announcement  with  surprise,  but  with  perfect 
eompoaure ;  and,  stepping  to  his  own  home,  he  soon  returned  with  the  writings, 
which  he  opened  berore  his  uncle,  and  then  said — "  Uncle,  I  hold  the  property, 
but  it  is  yours,  and  you  have  a  right  to  do  as  you  please — exactly  as  you  wish,  it 
shall  be."  So  saying,  he  destroyed  all  that  related  to  himself  in  the  presence  of 
his  uncle ;  thus  leavmg  himself  once  more  poor,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  old  man. 

The  old  relative  reflected,  on  the  departure  of  his  nephew,  on  this  piece  of 
moral  heroism.  He  relented.  His  heart  was  overcome  by  this  convincing  proof 
of  the  fidelity  of  Idsprotegi.  Once  more  he  re-transferred  all  he  possessed  to 
him,  and  observed — ^^  It  could  not  be  in  better  hands ;  for  the  man  who  could  act 
thus,  would,  he  was  sure,  never  wrong  him." 

The  old  pilgrim  lived  some  years  after  this,  was  well  provided  for,  and  never 
bad  one  mementos  occasion  to  regret  the  confidence  he  had  placed  in  his  nephew ; 
who  also,  after  a  somewhat  brief  career  of  uprightness  and  consistency  of  conduct, 
both  public  and  private,  was  himself  laid  in  the  silent  tomb ;  while,  at  the  time  I 
was  in  Ireland,  his  aged  widow  continued  to  reside  in  the  mansion ;  and  by  her 
sympathy  with  the  suffering  and  distressed,  her  unusual  benevolence  of  disposi- 
tion and  kindnesa  of  heart,  has  obtained  the  profound  respect  of  all  classes. 

J.  H.  G.    ^ 


MAGNA  CHARTA. 
(Concluded  from  pag,  1 08 . ) 

Glaus K  31  of  the  great  charter  is  analogous  to  our  more  modem  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  It  proves  that  a  "writ  of  injunction"  shall  be  granted  absolutely, 
and  without  charge,  to  any  one  who  is  imprisoned.  By  this  writ  a  prisoner  was 
allowed  to  be  at  large  on  bail,  or  it  was  imperative  that  he  should  be  tried 
without  delay.  With  such  a  safeguard  agamst  unlawful  imprisonment,  no 
innocent  person  could  be  legally  detained  in  custody  for  any  lengthy  period. 
This  provision  would  be  a  severe  check  to  King  John,  who,  it  is  said,  once  threw 
a  rich  Jew  into  prison,  in  order  to  extort  money  from  him ;  and,  fearing  that  the 
Jew  would  even  prefer  his  wealth  to  his  liberty,  gave  orders  to  have  one  of  his 
teeth  drawn  daily  till  he  should  comply.  The  poor  Jew  bore  the  loss  of  some 
of  his  teeth  before  he  would  yield  to  this  roy^l  robber's  demands. 

Succeeding  this  clause  are  various  reguktions  of  the  feudal  system,  all  of 
which  were  abolished  by  the  statute  of  the  12th  Charles  U.  And  then  apoear 
the  most  admired  safeguards  of  our  personal  liberties,  clauses  37  and  40.  They 
read  aa  follows : — 

••  No  freeman  shall  he  seized,  or  imprisoned^  or  dispossessed^  or  outlawed, 
or  in  any  way  destroyed ;  nor  mill  we  condemn  Mmt  nor  will  we  commit  him  to 
prison^  excepting  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  laws  of  the 
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land.    To  none  will  7cc  sell,  to  none  will  we  imy,  to  none  will  we  delay  rigkl 
or  justice,^' 

Lord  Coke,  commenting'  upon  tbese  wordsy  says, — ^  As  the  goldfiner  will  not 
out  of  the  dusty  threads^  or  shreds  of  gold,  let  passe  the  least  crum,  in  respect  of 
the  exeellencj  of  the  metall,  so  ought  not  the  learned  reader  to  passe  anj 
syllahle  of  this  law,  in  respect  of  the  excellency  of  the  matter." 

The  legal  and  continuous  use  of  trial  hyjury  is  in  the  first  otf  the  alK>Te 
clauses  clearly  and  positirely  enjoined. 

Familiar  as  we  are  with  this  mode  of  trial,  its  origin  and  earliest  stages  are 
matter  of  controversy  among  the  learned.  Commoi^  opinion  attrihutes  its  con- 
stitution to  Ring  Alfred;  but  antiquaries  pronounce  that  this  king  only  re- 
established, or  modified,  in  this  lustance  as  in  some  others,  that  which  had  been 
practised  before.  Some  assert  that  the  Britons  (the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
this  island)  were  accustomed  to  trial  by  jury ;  others,  with  greater  show  of 
reason,  contend  that  this  mode  of  trial  was  first  established  in  Denmark  Lj 
Eegner,  surnamed  Lodbrog,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  820,  and  that  from 
him  the  Saxon  King  £thelred  adopted  the  practice. 

There  are  traces,  however,  of  this  custom  in  the  laws  of  all  those  nations 
which  adopted  the  feudal  system,  whether  in  Germany,  or  France,  or  Itoly ; 
and  Bishop  Nicolson  attributes  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury  to  0dm,  or  Woden, 
who  led  forth  and  governed  the  earliest  colonies  of  Goths  in  Sweden. 

In  the  laws  of  Denmark  the  twelve  Jurors  arc  called  Sande-man^  true,  or 
rightmen,  and  these  jurors  decided  all  causes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
whilst  in  England  they  were  only  chosen  to  try  particular  causes.  In  Scotland, 
a  jury  of  twelve  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  King  David  I.,  who  began  to  rei^ 
in  1124.  An  early  notice  of  juries  also  occurs  in  the  statutes  of  the  WelsL 
In  our  own  record^,  trial  by  jury  is  spoken  of  as  being  customary  imder  Kivg 
Ethelred,  who  began  to  reign  in  978. 

In  the  days  of  Henry  III.,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  claimed  the 
privilege,  that  '*  for  a  trespass  against  the  king,  a  citizen  should  be  tried  hj 
twelve  <dti2ens  y  for  murder,  bv  thirty ;  and  for  a  trespass  against  a  stranger,  bj 
the  oaths  of  twelve  and  himself.'' 

The  iudgment,  or  verdict  (from  the  Latin  veredictumy  a  true  sa^ng),  musk  in 
England  be  unanimous,  or  it  is  no  verdict  at  all ;  but  in  Scotland  it  is  different, 
for  Barrington  states,  that  the  Scottish  law  does  not  require  unanimity  in  the 
jury,  excepting  in  revenue  eases,  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  for  that  the 
cftaneeUor,  or  foreman,  can  give  in  the  verdict  upon  a  majority  of  one ;  hence 
Scottish  juries  are  of  an  unequal  number,  namely,  fifteen,  selected  out  of  forty- 
five  returned  bv  the  sheriff. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  observes,  that  the  subject  is  guarded  by  this  part  of  Magna 
Charta  in  the  order  in  which  evils  would  affect  him ;  firstly,  in  personal  liberty, 
"  no  freeman  shall  be  seized  or  imprisoned,"  because  the  freeaom  of  a  man  s 
person  is  more  precious  to  him  than  all  the  succeeding  particulars.  Secondly, 
"  none  shall  be  dispossessed,"  meaning  that  neither  the  king  nor  others  shall  seize 
u^n  any  of  his  possessioBs,  and  that  a  man  shall  not  be  put  from  his  livellfaood 
without  answer.  Thirdly,  <^  none  shall  be  outlawed,  or  m  any  way  destroyed." 
By  (jfutlawry  is  signed  the  ejecting  of  a  person,  by  three  puMic  prodsmatmi, 
from  the  benefit  of  the  law ;  which  from  the  time  of  Alfred  until  long  after  tiie 
reign  of  William  I.  could  be  done  for  felonv  only,  for  which  the  penalty  waa 
death ;  and  therefore  an  outlaw,  being  eonsidered  as  a  wolf,  ought  be  skua  bj 
•ny  man.  This  law  was  naodified, -however,  by  a  statute  of  King  Edward  IIL, 
which  provided  that  the  sh^ff  alone  should  put  an  onUaw  to  death.  The  tem 
'*  txUed^*'  signi^es  banished  from  the  realm,  and  implied  to  aQ  eases,  in  whicii 
8ii|b||ects  were  sent  from  England  without  their  own  conscait.  On  aeeouftt  of 
this  enactment,  sa^  Sir  Edward  C^e,  the  king  cannot  send  any  subject  oat  %d 
Encland  into  fore^n  parts  on  pretence  of  service  as  an  ambassador,  deputy  of 
Irtkuid,  &c.,  unless  be  be  willing  ta  go.  As  great  men  were  thus  protected 
from  this  kingly  ftwe  of  exile,  soihe  common  pec^le  w«re  equally  shtUtted  from 
banishment  during  the  royal  pleasure. 

A  statute  of  Elizabeth,  in  1597,  is  thus  interpreted  by  Sir  Edwaid  Ook« : — 
'^Nane  shall  be  forjudged  of  life  or  limb,  disuih«rited,  or  pat  to  tortm^  or 
4iftfli;''  aodhft  obierre^  thii  tlw  wards  <^in  ai^  tnaiiner"  are  aiddsd  ia  iha 
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"destnftidf**  and  to  no  other  in  the  sentence,  because  they  prohibit  any  means 
heing  iBed  by  which  thi^  destruction  might  be  brought  about ;  thus,  if  any 
DCROD  be  accosed  or  indicted  for  felony,  his  goods  or  lands  can  neither  be  seized 

IV  tbe  king's  use,  nor  granted,  nor  eren  promised,  to  another,  before  his 
ituinder. 

Hie  hut  part  of  this  clause  provides  for  trial  by  peers,  or  equals ;  so  that  a 
uA^t  mufit  be  tried  by  nobles,  vassals  by  vassals,  citizens  by  citizens,  &c.  &c. 
PJb  eostom  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  Sir  Edward  Coke  gives  an  instance  of 
i:  m  1074,  when  William  the  Conqueror  was  king. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  faithful  observance  of  the  laws  of  England,  the 
K-x1  daose  takes  care  that  they  shall  be  administered  without  expense,  denial, 
or  dday ;  and  the  words  are  written  as  if  spoken  by  the  king  himself,  because  he 
'f  auppoded  to  be  present  in  «all  his  courts  of  law.  And,  if  we  may  credit  the 
lUtonans,  royalty  had  been  hitherto  but  little  better  than  an  auctioneer,  and 
^  with  equal  injustice  knocked  down  plain  tiff  or  defendant,  according  to  the 
L^jiest  bidding.  A  few  instances  may  be  cited  frcon  Madox's  "  History  of  the 
Eichequer." 

*"  The  county  of  Norfolk  used  to  pay  a  certain  sum  annually  to  the  Exchequer 
'Jut  is  might  be  fairly  dealt  tciih.  hi  1214,  Robert  de  EUestede  paid  six  fox 
dtnpt  of  one  sort,  and  six  of  another,  to  have  a  writ  for  removing  his  cause  into 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1166,  the  men  of  Southwark  paid  £8  to  have 
r^ie  in  their  complaint  against  the  men  of  London.  Tliirteen  years  after- 
wards, one  Hamelin  the  Dean  gave  one  Norway  hawk  and  one  Iceland  gerfalcon 
to  Lave  his  plea  adjourned  to  the  Exchequer. '' 

This  part  of  Magna  Charta  told  considerably  against  the  king's  income,  and 
■.vmpdHed  him  to  look  to  honester  means  of  filling  his  purse.  But  though  the 
ling  was  thus  bound  down  to  impartiality,  and'  forbidden  to  receive  gifts  for  the 
&>pensation  of  justice,  the  judges  themselves  were  a  long  time  before  they 
pTdctL^  the  like  self^enial.  From  the  days  of  Magna  Cliarta  to  the  Common- 
wealth, the  custom  had  continued  of  making  presents  to  the  judges.  Even  the 
o^aratively  honest  Sir  Thomas  More  accepted  gifts,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Lurd  Bacon.  Sir  Matthew  Ilale,  however,  made  a  noble  stand  against  this 
^il  custom,  and  would  neither  hear  extra-judicially  any  party  to  a  suit,  nor 
jLc*pt  any  present  whatever. 

oaceeeding  clauses  of  the  charter  refer  at  some  length  to  mercantile  affaiiB, 
t>  ijsciieated  baronies,  and  to  exemptions  to  forest  laws.  Tliere  is  then  a  P^o- 
\i>iaa,  that  none  should  be  made  justiciaries,  constables,  sheriffs,  or  bailiffs, 
i&less  tkey  knew  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  were  well  disposed  to  observe  them. 

Some  of  the  most  crying  social  evilti  of  this  period  resulted  from  the  cruel 
forest  lawB  of  the  Norman  Conqueror;  but,  as  if  these  were  not  sufficiently 
uppreaove,  the  king's  foresters  and  warreners  appear  to  have  made  certain  locid 
a-gnlations^  which  were  more  odiou^  still.  Clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority, 
thvse  officers  out-heroded  Ilerdd  in  their  petty  tyrannies.  Clause  48  enacted, 
that  *  All  e^fl  customs  of  forests  and  warrens,  and  of  foresters  and  warreners, 
^eriffij  and  their  officers,  &c.,  shall  immediately  be  inquired  into  by  twelve 
knights  of  the  same  county,  upon  oath,  who  sholl  be  elected  by  good  men  of  the 
-ame  county ;  and  within  forty  days  after  the  inquisition  is  made,  they  shall  be 
alt^^ether  destroyed  by  them,  never  to  be  restored;  provided  that  this  be 
Lotiled  to  us  before  it  be  done,  or  to  onr  justiciary,  if  we  be  not  in  England." 

Afier  this  salutary  enactment,  there  are  certain  provisions  which  are  nearly 
&n  pecoliar  to  this  charter,  and  of  no  modem  interest.  Clause  60  is,  however, 
Worthy  of  note,  as  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  king  himself  had  it  inserted, 
"Qt  of  spite  to  the  barons  who  had  compelled  him  to  ac^ee  to  this  charter ;  it 
reads  thoa: — ''Also  all  these  customs  of  liberties  aforesaia,  which  we  hate  granted 
U/  be  held  in  our  kingdom,  for  so  much  of  it  as  belongs  to  us,  all  our  subjects, 
teweOdergyas  laity,  shall  observe  towards -their  tenants,  as  far  as  concerns 
tkea.*  It  provokes  a  smile  of  satisfaction  when  we  think  how  clearly,  in  this 
nbtanee*  the  old  proverb  is  realised,  ''When  rogues  fall  out,  honest  men  come 

V  ihat  own."  The  bulk  of  the  people  had  borne  all  the  complicated  tyrannies 
of  the  fimdal  system  for  nearly  160  years,— king,  and  baron,  or  lord  were  equally 
?3iltj^~aiui  bj  tills  righteous  clause  were  equally  bound  to  let  **  the  oppressed 
S^  ftw  ^  iMMft  to  tbe  extent  which  the  kws  allowed. 
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Twenty-five  barons  are  ordered  by  the  charter  to  be  securities  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  provisions,  with  full  power  to  wage  war  upon  any  one,  king  or 
subject,  who  refuses  to  conform  thereto. 

The  great  charter  concludes  with  these  words : —  y 

*<  It  is  also  sworn,  both  on  our  part  and  that  of  the  barons,  that  all  the 
aforesaid  shall  be  observed  in  good  faith,  and  without  any  evil  intention. 
Witnessed  by  the  above,  and  many  others.  Given  by  our  hand  in  the  meadow 
which  is  called  Runimede,  between  Windsor  and  Staines,  this  Idth  day  of  June, 
in  the  17th  year  of  our  reign." 

Instead  of  his  signature,  the  king's  seal  is  appended  thereto,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  period. 

As  reference  has  been  made  to  serfdom,  villenage,  or  slavery,  under  the 
Saxon  or  Norman  kings,  the  following  extract  from  a  lively  historian  may  be 
accepted : — 

Macaulay,  remarking  upon  the  state  of  England  in  the  time  of  Wycliff, 
the  Bible  translator,  and  of  Oeofirey  Chaucer,  the  poet,  says  (Hist.  £ng., 
vol.  i.  p.  22) : — 

"  Meanwhile  a  change  was  proceeding,  infinitely  more  momentous  than  the 
acquisition  or  loss  of  any  province,  than  the  nse  or  fall  of  any  dynasty. 
Slavery,  and  the  evils  by  which  slavery  is  everywhere  accompanied,  were  fast 
disappearing. 

"  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  two  greatest  and  most  salutary  social  revolutionfi 
which  have  taken  place  in  England, — ^that  revolution  which,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  nation  over  nation,  and  that  revolution 
which  a  few  years  later  put  an  end  to  the  property  of  man  in  man,  ^  were  silently 
and  imperceptibly  effected.  They  struck  contemporary  observers  with  no 
surprise,  and  have  received  from  historians  a  very  scanty  measure  of  attention. 
They  were  brought  about  neither  by  legislative  regulation  nor  by  physical  force. 
Moral  causes  noiselessly  effaced,  first  the  distinction  between  Norman  and 
Saxon,  and  then  the  distinction  between  master  and  slave.  None  can  venture 
to  fix  the  precise  moment  at  which  either  distinction  ceased.  Some  faint  traces 
of  the  old  Norman  feeling  might,  perhaps,  have  been  found  late  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Some  faint  traces  of  the  institution  of  villenage  were  detected  by  the 
curious  so  late  as  the  date  of  the  Stuarts ;  nor  has  that  institution  ever,  to  this 
hour,  been  abolished  by  statute. 

*^  How  great  a  part  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  had  in  the  abolition 
of  villenage,  we  learn  from  the  imexceptionable  testimonv  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
one  of  the  ablest  Protestant  councillors  of  Elizabeth.  When  the  dying  slave- 
holder asked  for  the  last  sacraments,  his  spiritual  attendants  regularly  acyured 
him,  as  he  loved  his  soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren,  for  whom  Christ  had  died. 
So  successfully  had  the  church  used  her  formidable  machinery,  that,  before  the 
Reformation  came,  she  had  enfranchised  almost  all  the  bondmen  in  the  kingdom 
—except  her  own,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  seem  to  have  been  very  tenderly 
treated."  C. 

Windsor. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  A  GRATUITOUS  MINISTRY. 

To  those  who  habituate  themselves  to  close  thinking,  it  were  superfluous  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  peculiar  trials,  and  the  many  dimculties,  which  beset  the 
path  of  the  gratuitous  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  But  there  are 
thousands  to  whom  they  minister,  and  who,  but  for  that  ministry,  would  never,  or 
very  seldom,  hear  the  gospel  through  a  Methodist  ministry — the  major  part  of 
whom  never  take  the  trouble  to  consider  the  many  privations  which  most  of  the 
brethren  have  to  endure,  in  order  to  discharge  the  responsible  duty  which  devolves 
upon  them.  On  this  account  the  following  remarks  are  written,  with  the  view  of 
assisting  them  to  an  appreciation  of  an  unpaid  ministry,  and  of  the  claims  it  has 
upon  their  svmpathy. 

Of  all  who  minister  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  it  is  expected  that  they  shall  be 
able  to  expound  the  word  of  God,  instrvct  and  interest  the  people,  and  so  break 
to  them  the  bread  of  life,  that  each  noiay  have  a  portion  of  spiritual  meat,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  circnmstancea  in  which  he  may  he  placed.  To  do  which  the  preacher 
must  he  intelligent,  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  word  of  God,  discern 
the  mind  of  the  spirit  therein,  and  be  able  to  ^  compare  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual/'  These  qualifications  will  involve  much  reading  and  study,  and 
expense  too ;  for  he  cannot  become  intelligent  without  books ;  and  those  most 
suitable  for  him  will  be  expensive.  How  is  the  poor  man  to  procure  these? 
I  have  often  thought  that  a  little  reflection  on  the  part  of  our  congregations 
would  suggest  the  propriety  of  assisting  to  furnish  their  poor  brethren  with 
materials  with  which  to  oecome  "  workmen,  who  need  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth."  Such  appears  a  more  desirable  course  than  that  too 
frequently  adopted  of  finding  fault  with  the  want  of  refinement,  intelligence,  and 
other  qualifications ; — ^incorrect  pronunciation,  grammatical  errors,  unscriptural 
inferences,  illogical  deductions,  &c.  It  seems  rather  too  much  to  expect  first-rate 
workmep,  doing  their  work  gratuitously,  and  finding  their  own  tools  and  materials 
into  the  bargain.  The  total  amount  of  encouragement,  in  the  shape  of  books, 
given  to  the  local  preachers,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  the  abridged  eighteen-pcimy 
edition  o^  Tackson's  "  Centenary  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,"  in  1839. 

The  I  il  it  costs  some  brethren  to  prepare  for  the  pulpit,  and  the  sacrifices 
which  they  are  called  to  make,  in  order  punctually  to  attend  their  appointments, 
sometimes  very  distant  ones,  are  not  trifling — as  they  have  often  to  leave  their 
work  or  business  on  the  Saturday,  and  are  not  able  to  return  before  Monday. 

Then,  not  unfrequently,  after  toiling  hard  on  the  Sabbath,  they  have  to  return 
home  in  the  evening,  travelling  on  foot  in  the  dark,  on  dirty  and  almost  unknown 
roads,  amidst  the  cold  and  rain,  and  are  so  exhausted  with  their  fatigue  on  this, 
to  others,  day  of  sacred  rest,  that  they  can  hardly  attend  to  the  usual  avocations 
of  life  for  two  or  three  days  following — if  at  all,  it  is  with  much  discomfort  to 
themselves,  and  disadvantage  to  their  employers.  The  writer  knows  something 
of  these  things  by  experience.  Nay,  how  often  do  they  take  cold  from  their 
exposure  to  the  night  air,  so  as  greatlv  to  injure  their  health,  and  endanger  their 
lives  ?  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  a  few  months  ago  in  this  circuit.  A  brother, 
in  returning  home  after  preaching  on  the  Sunday  evening  in  the  cold  and  rain, 
took  cold,  was  laid  up,  lost  his  speech,  and  for  some  time  his  life  was  despaired  of. 
Fie  is  slowly  recovering ;  but  will  be  incapable  of  taking  any  appointments  for 
^me  time  to  come — the  doctors  say  he  must  preach  no  more.  Do  not  the  mental 
•md  physical  exertions,  the  excitement  and  exposure  of  our  local  brethren, 
render  it  highly  probable  that  many  of  them  will  be  taken  away  in  the  midst  of 
their  days? 

Their  patli  is  rendered  still  more  rugged  to  them  by  the  many  and  varied 
discouragements  with  which  it  is  beset.  They  have  frequently  been  looked 
Tipon  as  mere  appendices  to  tlie  paid  ministers,  supplementing  their  ministry, 
q:ap-? toppers,  &c. ;  and  often  when  they  have  done  their  best,  at  much  incon- 
venience to  themselves,  they  have  been  received  with  great  coolness,  and  apprised 
that  their  labours  are  not  over-estimated.  Again,  many  have  wives  and  large 
families,  which  they  are  obliged  to  neglect  on  the  Sabbath  when  called  away  from 
home ;  and  sometimes  the  former  use  their  influence  in  dissuading  their  husbands 
from  attempting  a  work  which,  they  are  not  slow  to  urge,  they  are  utterly  dis- 
qualified efficiently  to  perform.  Hence  every  obstacle  is  thrown  in  their  way, 
which  at  times  is  almost  hedged  up.  And  if  to  these  be  added  the  peculiar  temp- 
tations of  the  adversary,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  wiles,  and  also  the  discourage- 
ments arising  from  want  of  success,  by  no  means  few  nor  small,  the  whole  will 
]irosent  a  rather  formidable  appearance,  and  will  require  no  small  amount  of 
grace  and  energy  to  prevent  tne  brethren  from  becoming  *'  weary  and  faint  in 
their  minds." 

There  are  many  other  obstacles  besides  these — some  of  which,  since  separate 
'^errices  have  been  adopted,  are  vanishing  away ;  but  the  greater  part  will  remain. 

From  these,  and  other  considerations  which  might  be  enumerated,  is  it  too 
much  to  %xpect,  that  those  who  have  Jredy  received  the  good  word  of  life  will 
liberallT  assist  in  forming  a  fund  from  which  a  free  ministry  shall  be  consoled  and 
assistea  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  in  old  age — and  their  remains  decently  interred 
in  the  house  appointed  for  all  living,  when  the  "  weary  wheels  of  life  stand  still  ?" 

DiDTMUS. 
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HOLT  LEADBES. 

LooE  st  a  holy  leader,  a  truly  saactified  fihepherd,  aoiidst  bis  spiritimi  flock. 
His  sanctUy,  milueftce,  and  winiun^  qnalifications  are  a  mighty  demonstratkm 
that  he  is  a  pastor  of  God's  creating,  an  overseer  in  Utte  church  of  the  Holy 
Ghost's  appointing.  With  what  affection  his  sheep  gather  around  him!  He  can 
adopt  the  Hingna^e  of  the  Chief  Shepherd^  and  say,  "Ik^v  sheep  hear  my  voice  and 
follow  me."  Being  holy  in  life,  and  divinely  instructed  in  the  things  of  God,  he 
can  consistentlv  encourage,  instruct,  reprove,  exhort.  His  werrds  of  wisdom  are 
driven,  like  nails  in  a  sure  place,  by  the  hammer  of  his  holiness.  Unsaved  and 
ain-loving  members  cannot  meet  with  him :  tm^  sincere  aquIs  are  alt  liome  witli 
no  other.  Such  blessed  men  as  these  are  the  pillars  trf  the  diurch — the  mona- 
menta)  men  of  God — ^the  men  of  grace,  not  of  gold — of  the  wisdom  which  cometli 
from  ahove^  not  of  f^hion.  Give,  O  gracious  God,  give  us  men  }ike  tbtee,  who 
will  watch  over  the  converts,  and  feed  the  flock  of  Om-ist  with  suitable  food ;  who 
will  thus  buiM  liiose  up  whom  others  in  their  evangdiod  labours  bring  in,  and 
then  PKBMA2fENGT,  In  large  letters,  is  stamped  upon  our  revivals.  What  a  noMe 
sight  to  see  such  a  shej^erd  in  the  midst  of  hia  sheep  and  lambs,  infusing  his 
sanctifled  bliss  into  their  hearts — ^training  them,  under  God,  for  heaven! — Fr&m 
"  The  Centra  and  Cirde  tyf  Ewmgelioal  Jtdigioii,'*  by  Richard  Po6k, 
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TALENTS  ABUSED  RESTORED  TO  THEm  RIGHT  USE. 

XLUDBmAKD    BT  THB  "LlfC  AlfD  KXnBUnVOB  OF  BBOTHBB  JOKlf  F-*------*, 

A  LOOAI.  FBBAOmsa;  WRRTW  BT  OHIIBLF. 

(Continued  Jrom  page  IW,} 

Aboft  this  time  a  dreuBialaace  ceonrred  whiok  •eoeled  my  ai4our  for  jpedesa- 
trian  fame.  I  was  a  regidar  reader  of  BeWs  lAfe  newspaper.  A  yoiwg  man  of 
the  name  of  Berry  was  tiM  star  of  the  sooth,  himng  permmed  many  pedestrian 
feats.  I  felt  greatly  interested  in  him,  and  on  looking  over  the  pedestrian 
matter,  I  saw,  m.  eons^icnoiis  characters,  ^  The  deatk  or  poor  Berry."  Foor 
fbUowl  in  runtiing  a^^ainat  time— 4hat  is,  a  certain  diatanee  in  a  given  time— ^ 
Uood  v«6sel  kinV  whiek  oeoaskmed  his  death,  either  on  the  «pot  or  mob  a/ler 
the  occurrence.  I  brought  the  thing  home  to  myaeif,  and  my  refleettoBs  wepe 
awAil.  It  waa  the  poMUidity  of  myself  heiag  in  ihe  like  eaae  (hat  ntade  it  so. 
Tkough  I  was  seated  in  a  pubfic-kouse  at  the  ttiae,  the  Lord  deigned  to  bring  jk 
home  to  my  consdeuoe.  i  knew  that  if  this  should  he  my  cace  Sie  resttlt  veuld 
he  dreadfiu.  I  was  bo  longer  reconciled  to  die  ooBrse  I  was  porstting.  PrevioHa 
to  my  being  initiated  into  sudi  a  danferous  wajj  I  was  of  sober  and  retired 
habits.  I  saw  the  life  I  was  now  leaoinGr  was  an  artificial  one.  i  saw  that 
whilst  I  was  a  suocessful  runner  I  should  have  plenty  of  friends.  I  was  acknow- 
ledged br  parties  above  my  own  sphere.  I  had  amttea  and  friends  ob  every  hand. 
I  concluded  that  if  I  were  unsucoesafiil,  or  lost  ihoae  friends,  I  sbouki  not  like  to 
letum  to  work  again,  bnt,  as  is  frequency  the  case  wkh  sudi  poor,  fooliah 
charaeters,  reaert  to  low  and  dishonest  means  to  drag  oiit  a  miaenhle  eustenoe. 
I  at  once  determined,  that  whether  I  should  win  or  lose  this  race,  I  wonld  ran  no 
more,  for  either  men  or  money. 

I  now  became  iieflective  and  miaeraUe ;  and  when  in  aevere  traankg^  often 
nmning  nntil  so  exhausted  as  to  he  soaroely  aUe  to  pat  on  my  detbes,  the  case 
of  poor  Berry  was  tnoeasantly  npon  my  noDd.  As  ^  day  apprortehed*  the 
conffict  IB  my  soul  beeame  iDtewe  and  awfol.  I  felt  aa  one  ooademned  to  die ; 
and  so  cenvineed  was  I  of  my  uafitneas  lor  diet  aoienm  event,  that  the  thought 
of  it  made  me  truly  RHserable.  From  my  flufaaaquent  exfwrseDoe  of  Uie  bleaen^ 
of  salvndoB,  I  believe  that  if  I  had  been  ^own  the  way  to  obtain  it  at  that  time, 
I  should  at  once  have  yielded. 
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Dark  mad  onnibriless  to  me  iraa  the  dftwn  of  that  moniiiig  on  which  I  ma 
te  saHj  fiprth  to  the  contest.  I  had,  on  the  previoua  night,  as  I  th<mght,  taken 
aj  last  farewell  of  ii  dear  friend.  I  endeavoured  to  put  on  a  firm  and  cheerfhl 
eovBtcnanee,  hut  it  was  a  false  appearanoe.  I  left  my  native  villa^  and  many 
friends  as  one  knowing  t&at  it  woma  be  for  erer.  I  felt  prepared,  m  anticipation, 
for  the  worst.  Hie  nonr  for  the  contest  arrived.  Tnoosands  had  assembled 
firom  a&  the  neighbourhood,  oat  of  every  class  in  society,  from  the  peer  to  the 
pedlar.  When  at  the  starting-  post,  and  stripping,  I  thought,  ^  This  is  like 
sUi|ipiug'  for  bell  and  the  tomb."  It  was  an  awnil  moment — and  when  the  word 
^  Gk>!"  was  given,  it  sounded  like  my  death  knell, 

Before  i  had  ran  fhr  I  felt  that  I  was  unfit  for  the  contest,  and  out  of  con- 
di!6ott.  Boon  alter  the  start,  I  prayed  in  earnestness  that  the  Lord  would  enable 
me  to  wn  this  race,  purposing  in  my  mind  to  run  no  more,  and  not  thinkmg  st 
^e  lime  that,  ^The  prayer  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  unto  the  LoitT)." 
When  we  had  ran  neariy  five  miles,  my  opponent  passed  me.  I  saw  I  had  no 
dance  to  win :  hut  I  wonld  make  the  best  of  it.    I  was  deternnned  not  to  give 

SI,  though  I  shonld  die  in  the  struggle.  I  shall  never  forget,  at  least  in  this 
e,  ray  feelings  on  that  occasion.  I  became  desperate.  Durrng  the  former 
part  OS  the  race,  the  ease  of  Berry  was  before  me ;  but  this  part  was  almost 
msnpportable  and  dreadfcd.  In  maoy  parts  of  the  last  mile  I  toought  I  should 
drop  down  dead  at  evwy  st«).  The  wrath  of  God  seemed  suspended  over  my 
head  as  by  a  single  hair.  My  conscience  was  clear  and  vivid.  Hell  appeared 
flMmag  from  beneath  to  receive  me.     But,  bless  Qt>d,  I  was  spared !    The  race 

for  the  championship  of  England — and  I  lost  it. 

Before  1  had  put  my  clothes  on,  one  of  my  friends  proposed  to  go  and  matoh 

against  the  same  man,  to  ran  the  same  distance  for  £100  a  side,  if  I  would 
consent.  This,  and  all  other  propostds,  I  resolutely  decfined,  notwithstanding  the 
eaeoixnigemen^  I  had  from  my  friends,  and  the  desire  I  felt  to  regain  my  lost 
lasReh.     I  was  detonnined  sot  to  run  any  more. 

I  now  had  much  to  contend  with.  I  met  frowns  where  I  had  received  sraSes 
aad  favour.  I  was  most  pained  and  hurt  by  bang  upbraided,  and  often  with  a 
em^e,  with  having  eoid  tbe  race,  and  lost  purposely,  although  I  had  strained 
every  nerve,  and  nearly  run  my  life  out.  A  sporting  gentleman  of  D.,  who,  on 
the  day  of  the  mce,  entertained  at  his  hoose  Lord  II ,  and  several  gentle- 
men of  the  B- hunt,  sent  his  man,  a  fow  days  after  the  race,  to  say  that 

hia  master  wanted  to  see  me.  I  went,  and  he  presented  me  with  three  pounds  ten 
shfllings,  whx<A  had  been  collected  at  his  table  for  me.  But  I  always  have 
declared,  and  I  still  do  declare,  that  I  never  was  offertd  a  bribe;  therefore  I 
never  coidd  or  did  receive  one. 

I  was  now  completely  unsettled,  and  I  entered  into  dnsipation  as  far  as  my 
means  would  allow^  Soon  afterwards  I  lost  ray  employment  at  D.,  and  t^en 
got  work  at  €.,  first  with  one  master,  and  then  another.  Certain  false 
reports  of  a  delicate  nature,  added  to  the  painfiil  matters  already  mendoned, 
rendered  me  utterly  reckless.  Most  of  my  time,  therefore,  I  devoted  to  drinking', 
hunting,  and  music.  As  leader  of  the  band,  I  was  always  ready  to  do  its  bidding, 
wfai^  was  a  great  snare,  and  frau<rht  with  much  evil  to  me  and  to  all  concerned. 
I  proved  the  truth  of  that  Scripture,  "  The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard."  Of 
tins  I  will  give  a  few  examples. 

One  Easter  Sunday  I  and  a  companion  went  over  to  S ,  a  village  a 

few  miles  from  C,  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  a  few  young  men  belonging  to 
the  band  there.  We  stayed  until  late  at  night,  and  then  set  out  on  our  retura, 
both  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  On  our  way  home  we  differed,  and  parted  at  a 
place  where  we  could  either  follow  the  regular  road,  or  gain  a  little  by  taking  a 
Dv-path  thence  over  a  canal  by  the  lock.  I  took  the  road,  and  he  the  bv-path. 
lie  got  safely  over,  and  reached  home.     I  wandered  a  little  farther,  and  being 

overcome  by  drink  I  laid  myself  down  by  the  roadside,  near  K Bridjre, 

tmi,  slept  until  daylight.  On  awaking  I  found  thai  a  number  of  snails  had  crawled 
over  my  clothes  and  face,  leaving  a  stiff  white  varnish  on  their  track.  On  finding 
oat  where  I  was,  I  recollected  that  the  band  was  engaged  for  that  day  at  a  place 

csdied  B Green .     I  took  the  country  before  me,  hedge  and  ditch,  and 

jiHt  got  home  in  time  to  wash  and  brash  mvsdf,  and  start  with  wj  comrades  to 
the  place  mentioned.    We  had  a  long  walk  and  a  hard  day,  whidi  had  neariy 
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proTed  the  last  on  earth  to  me.  Whilst  engaged  in  the  cluh-room,  playing  to  the 
memhers,  &c.,  I  ayailed  myself  of  a  pause  to  m6unt  a  form  and  ad^fess  the 
meeting  on  politics.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  flattering  the  poor  men  with  titles, 
oue  of  my  comrades  ran  towards  me,  and  thrusting  his  head  between  my  legs, 
threw  me  down  upon  the  floor,  upon  which  the  back  of  my  head  pitched,  nearly 
breaking  my  neck.  When  we  had  left  for  home  at  a  late  hour,  I  would  go  a 
road  of  my  own :  so  I  left  my  comrades,  and  ran  as  fast  as  I  could,  some  three 
miles,  to  a  village  through  which  I  had  to  pass.  Walking  into  the  place,  I  felt 
tired,  and  concluded  to  stop  for  the  remainder  of  the  ni^ht  in  some  outbuilding. 
Just  then  I  heard  swine,  and  saw  a  row  of  dwellings  having  outbuildings  in  front 
of  them.  I  concluded  that  I  would  turn  the  pig  out  of  his  warm  bed,  and  lie 
there  myself:  but  I  found  his  bed  was  a  wet  mass  of  litter.  I  entered  the  next 
stye,  where  I  found  a  plentiful  supply  of  straw,  so  I  closed  the  door,  and  was  no 
doubt  soon  snoring  in  concert  with  the  grunt  of  my  neighbour.  On  similar 
occasions,  when  in  liquor,  I  have  lain  in  stables,  sheds,  and  in  the  open  air.  The 
first  C.  feast  after  I  had  run  the  last  race,  I  had  been  drinking  with  some 
D.  people  until  I  became  drunk.  A  friend  took  me  to  his  house,  and  I  went 
into  his  garden.  Whilst  seated  upon  a  bench  I  was  seized  with  sickness,  and 
fell  head  foremost  into  a  gooseberry  tree,  and  became  entangled.  I  could  not 
extricate  myself,  but  felt  as  if  I  were  dying.  My  frieud  coming  in  just  at  the 
moment,  saved  me,  or  an  awful  death  would  this  have  been — ^my  soul  would  have 
been  for  ever  lost. 

I  have  experienced  many  hardships,  as  such  generally  do.  Continuing  this 
course  of  life,  I  became  greatly  embarrassed,  and  brought  myself  into  difficulty. 
I  began  now  to  work  on  my  own  account.  I  entered  a  moneyclub,  and  took  out 
a  ten-pound  share,  for  which  I  wanted  two  bondsmen.  This  was  a  difficult 
matter.  After  trying  some  thirteen  persons,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  two,  one 
of  whom  consented  to  be  surety  on  condition  that  I  would  lend  him  nve  pounds 
out  of  the  ten.  This  I  did,  but  only  got  part  of  it  i^ain.  The  money  was  soon 
gone,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  worse  state  than  berore.  At  this  time  I  was  at 
lodgings,  and  had  run  a  large  score  up  with  my  hostess.  I  had  closed  every  shop 
against  me ;  I  had  exhausted  the  credit  of  the  parties  I  had  to  do  with ;  I  had 
received  notice  to  either  leave  my  lodgings  or  pay  up.  I  had  not  the  means 
wherewith  to  do  the  latter.     I  had  not  credit  for  a  penny  loaf  in  the  town. 

I  had  not  brought  myself  to  this  state  of  things  without  great  mental  suffer- 
ing. Dissipation  had  driven  me  to  an  awful  length.  I  felt  myself  not  only  a 
pest  to  my  relatives  and  neighbours,  but  to  society  generally.  The  intense  con- 
flict of  my  spirit  was  a  severe  exercise.  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself,  and  endeavoured 
to  shun  society.  What  with  being  so  deeply  embarrassed  in  my  afiairs,  and  the 
mental  depression  under  which  I  had  for  several  years  suffered,  I  felt,  at  times,  as 
though  reason  were  nearly  dethroned. 

Since  the  Lord,  in  mercy,  converted  my  soul,  I  have  often  thrown  my  mind 
back  to  this  period  of  my  history  with  the  full  convictiou,  that  had  I  been  kindly 
talked  to  bv  some  religious  persons,  it  would  have  been  the  means,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  of  leading  me  to  Him.  But  no !  I  was  abandoned  and  despised  both  by 
saint  and  sinner.  No  man  cared  for  my  soul.  But  I  bless  God  I  was  not  left  to 
myself. 

At  this  time  I  was  in  lodgings ;  but  being  in  arrears  with  the  landlady,  I  was 
coldly  told  to  look  out  for  lodpngs  elsewhere  at  a  very  short  notice.  So  I  was 
literally  homeless,  friendless,  destitute  of  bread,  and  even  penniless.  But  I  bless 
God  the  night  of  my  experience  was  nearly  past,  and  the  glorious  dawn  of  liberty 
was  at  hand. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SKETCH  OP  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  BROOKHOUSE,  OF  LONG  EATON, 

NEAR  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  of  a  devoted  man — John  Brookhouse,  of  Long 
Eaton,  near  Nottingham — ^who  has  ktely  left  earth  for  the  heavenly  glory,  for 
which  he  was  most  fully  prepared. 
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Previous  to  his  conversion  to  God  he  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  sinners,  a 
notorious  drunkard  uid  successful  pugilist,  and  a  complete  terror  to  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  lived.  Image  to  yourself  a  tall  strong  waterman, 
remarkable  for  bone  and  muscle»  vociferatLog,  thundermg,  lightning,  aiid  show- 
ing a  pair  of  extraordinary  natural  weapons  to  the  surrounding  crowd,  as  his 
clutched  fists  are  motioning  near  their  faces  and  over  their  heads,  challenging 
the  best  man  on  the  ground,  and  offering  to  fight  them  one  after  another.  Then 
you  see  something  of  one  of  the  roughest  of  nature's  sons. 

He  was  converted  to  God  in  the  following  remarkable  manner : — He  had  a 
sister-in-law  who  was  remarkably  pious,  and  who  engaged  to  assist  his  meek  and 
lamb-like  wife,  who  was  a  pravin^  member  of  the  old  Methodist  Society,  in; 
getting  him  converted.  They  believed  that  all  things  were  possible  with  God,, 
and  ih&i  there  was  much  hope  of  having  him  saved.  They  both  engaged  to  fast 
and  pray  three  days  for  him,  as  it  was  an  unconmion  case,  determined  to  prevaO 
with  God,  with  whom  nothing  was  impossible. 

Faithful  to  their  engagement,  they  fasted  and  prayed  all  day  on  Friday, 
Saturday,  Sunday,  and  continued  till  late  on  Sunday  evening.  Faith  rose  m 
believing  that  God's  arm  was  not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save,  neither  his  ear 
heavy  that  it  cannot  hear,  and  victory  drew  nigh.  The  remarkable  case  of  the 
jailor  of  Philippi  was  in  view,  and  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  not  forgotten. 
*<  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?"    Faith  exclaimed.  No. 

Daring  uda  time  John  had  been  away  from  home,  fought  seven  battles,  beaten 
seren  of  the  first  pugilists  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  drimk  freely  to  his  own . 
sacceas.  Who"  would  think  of  the  conversion  of  such  a  lion,  save  his  closeted 
wife  and  sister-in-law  ?  Many  a  time  had  he  made  that  little  woman  tremble, 
but  with  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  in  the  hand  of  her  faith,  she  was  about  to  lay 
him  low  indeed.  Late  on  Sunday  evening,  on  his  way  home  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, he  walked  out  of  the  path  and  fell  mto  the  canal,  and  was  in  the  water  for 
two  hours,  which  circimistance  well  sobered  him. 

After  many  fruitless  efforts,  having  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  water,  he 
hastened  home  with  his  clothes  dripping  with  water,  and,  on  opening  the  door, 
he  found  his  praying  wife  on  her  knees  m  her  bedside.  After  gazir  g  on  her  for 
a  few  moments,  down  he  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  groaned,  and  wept,  and  cried 
Kke  a  child  for  mercy.  The  wife  was  fully  prepared  for  anything  of  this  sort, 
and  continued  wrestling  on.  After  about  two  hours  of  deep  agony  and  distress, 
the  Gi}d  of  pardoning  mercy  set  his  soul  at  liberty  from  his  heavy  load  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  rose  from  the  floor,  shouting  aloud,  with  a  pair  of 
the  most  powerful  lungs,  **  Glory,  glory  be  to  God ! "  Then,  vrithout  staying  to 
change  his  dothes,  off  he  started  away  to  the  public-houses  where  he  was  wont 
to  resort,  called  them  up,  and  told  them  what  God  had  done  for  his  soul.  This  - 
being  done,  he  repaired  to  the  houses  of  the  men  whom  he  had  beaten  in  battle, . 
told  them  how  God  had  converted  his  soul,  and  humbly  asked  them  to  forgive 
him.  This,  as  must  naturally  be  expected,  took  them  by  surprise,  and  produced 
much  interest.  It  appears  from  certain  circumstances  that  he  got  into  doubting 
and  distress  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  conversion,  which  lasted  for  some  days ; 
but  after  awhile,  at  a  meeting  in  a  private  house,  God  revealed  himself  to  the 
troubled  soul  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind 
as  to  his  being  pardoned,  that  Satan  had  no  advantage  in  attacking  him  on  that 
point.  He  often  pointed  to  the  place  where  he  prayed  in  the  house,  where  God. 
gave  him  the  clear  witness  which  he  never  lost.  That  meeting  settled  the 
question,  and  was  even  looked  upon  by  him  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  God, 
as  his  spiritual  birth-day.    Many  others  have  been  exercised  in  a  similar  way. 

Vexy  soon  after  John  was  reminded  of  the  trap*  which  had  been  set  for  him 
by  lus  wife  and  sister ;  and  not  only  feeling  but  seeing  more  clearly  the  hand  of' 
the  God  of  mercy  in  the  affair,  he  made  up  his  mind  more  fully  to  be  a  Christian. 
He  abandoned  henceforth  all  his  wicked  companions,  forsook  the  beer  shops, 
became  a  regular  attendant  at  the  sanctuary  of  God,  and  an  enrolled  member  of 
society.  His  stability  ba  a  convert  of  his  character  was  no  less  remarkable,  and 
was  matter  of  astonisnment.     God  can  bring  in  and  keep  in.    Hearing  a  sermon 

*  Ve  are  reminded  of  the  wittj  Earl  of  Chesterfield's  douflrnstioii  of  the  tabernacle  in  City. 
Iload, "  Whiifield'e  Soul-trapr 
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nmidittd  on  Ihe  neoeBsiiT  of  being  evAketr  sanctified  from  the  lut  itniBiDB  ol 
abred  oomiptioii»  and  haviar  t&  bcwrt  mled  with  Qod,  he  detennined  to  hare 
^U,  and  live  rally  for  Gk>d's  porj.  He  set  off  to  a  pn^wte  bam,  and  wreitkdi 
4heie  for  some  hours  for  tiJK  greait  Ueasjog.  At  length,  feeling  he  had  foMjl 
hold  on  Christ  as  hie  complete  Saviomr,and  feelmg  eapedaUy  the  peace  of  Ged 
irl^h  pasBetih  a)l  tmderstandaig,  he  Teturaad  home  folly  perBiMdked  that  God  ted 
^  aanctified  him  thronghout.''  This  was  a  mi^y  lift.  The  work  of  grace  vu 
deepened  and  extended  in. his  soul,  and  he  eould  rejoiee  efemore,  pray  withod 
oeaaingf  and  ahrays  give  thanks.  ^  Chrbt  was  faia  all  in  tM"  His  deep  piet| 
finom  this  time  especially  was  remarkably  conspiciuniSy  beaming  in  his  cowA^ 
nance,  and  ever  demonstrating  its  g^iiuneness  by  fao]gr  living.  Whatefet 
eireumstancea  occurred  he  stood  firm  as  the  anvil  to  the  hammer,  with  his  w 
filled  witii  pure  love  to  God  and  man  for  fiffc^  years.  He  aaid,  dnring  all 
time  not  a  single  cloud  x>a8aed  between  liim  and  hia  heavenly  Pmer. 
prosperity  or  adversity,  health  or  affietion,  Christ  wae  precions :  Ihe  Son  u 
Kighteousness  always  shone  upon  his  soul. 

This  holy  man  of  God  ei^ojred  fifty  vears'  unabaited  sanahsBe.  Having  hi 
heart  sta^Fed  on  God,  trusting  in  the  Ab-suffieient,  produced  *^  perfect  pesce.' 
Nothing  kept  him  from  union  with  Christ,  eonse^uently  his  experience  was  rich- 
full  of  spiritual  life,  full  of  love,  full  of  heaven — hving  in  what  Bunyan  desiguat^^ 
"  the  land  of  Beuli^,  where  the  sun  and  moon  shine  day  and  night,  and  never  d 
down."  Here  lay  the  secret — ^his  doaet  was  always  weU  attended— the  commaBJo 
of  saints  in  church  fellowahip  was  regularly  ei\ioyed — ^he  never  alighted  the  prove 
meetings — and,  as  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  his  presenoe  waa  a  thing  nhid 
might  always  be  deoended  upon,  as  he  was  nevo*  absent  onless  hindered  b; 
something  wUch  could  not  be  possibly  avoided.  And,  what  again  speaks  loodl; 
in  favour  of  his  communion  with  God,  when  the  meeting  has  been  remarkabl 
dead,  he  has  been  observed  to  enter  into  the  sanduvy,  and  bring  with  him  f»ri 
an  influence  as  to  warm  and  powearfhlly  mc^  the  congregation  without  speakh) 
a  single  word. 

The  good  book  says,  ^  Mark  the  nerfect  nwn,  and  behold  the  upright:  fb 
tiie  end  of  that  ra»D  is  peace.''  As  ne  hved,  so  he  died.  His  last  dajs  wer 
most  cheering.  Fourscore  years  had  prostrated  his  giant  strength,  hot  k 
unexhausted  and  ever-oxnlting  soul  was  faor  from  being  weary.  As  he  kj  io 
dying  state,  a  fellow-traveller  approached  his  bed,  and  said,  ^  Well,  Johmij! 
In  an  instant  his  soul  fired  at  the  sound  of  the  voice  which  addressed  hioi,  an 
with  both  hands  be  took  hold  of  tiie  hand  of  his  friend,  saying,  '^  Ah!  m 
brother,  is  it  thou,,  eh  ?  We've  had  many  a  blessed  meeting  together.  AT( 
bless  the  Lord  I  Praise  the  Lamb !  Tm  going  home !  Glory  I  Glory !  Olorr! 
And  tlhen  with  his  extraordinary  vcnce,  he  shonted,  ^  Glory  be  to  GodT'  uo^ 
the  place  rang  again.    His  end  was  as  triumphant  as  his  life  was  h<^y. 

*'  H«  10  deod,  but  liis  iD^niorj  still  livcth; 
Be  is  gone,  his  ffluunple  is  here; 
And  the  Instre  and  frogrnnce  it  fi^iveth, 
ShaM  ]ing«r  for  many  a  year/' 

This  devoted  servant  of  GSurist  was  a  man  of  exceeding  strong  nstnr 
passions,  coneequenthr  in  much  danger  from  himself;  hut  the  grace  of  Ck 
pvoved  sufficient.  'Hie  mi^trf  spirit  wholly  sanctified  the  whde  counie  < 
nature,  and,  turning  his  strong  natural  feelmg  and  l»as  in  an  opposite  direetio 
he  carried  all  his  native  fire  along  the  way  to  heaven.  Though  an  illiter»i 
man  in  one  sense,  he  was  wise  indeed  in  another,  could  repeat  nearly  sU  ^ 
precious  promises  of  the  Bible,  with  other  special  portions  of  truth,  and  w»> 
Christian  of  the  first  order.  On  a  special  day,  for  a  long  succession  of  y^r 
he  related  his  experience  to  an  excessively-crowded  congregation,  whi«^  ▼ 
generally  considered  a  high  day  to  many,  the  speaker  especially. 

I  will  conclude  my  sketch  of  him  by  the  two  following  anecdotes  :—Tl 
late  celebrated  William  Dawson  was  once  preaching  in  the  chapel  at  Long  Ea<^ 
when  he  observed  a  man  all  in  motion,  drinking  down  every  word  with  amAf^j 
greediness,  while  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes  and  praises  from  his  itioi'fl 
Dawscm,  pointing  in  that  direction,  gave  an  intimation  that  he  wished  h\ 
to  repress  his  feelings.      A  brother    sitting  next  him,  elbowed  him  pr»'li 
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earneitlT,  whispering,  ^Ketp  stiU^  Johnny ;  keq>  stilly  now."  John  gaye  Mm  an 
aaxiogs'uM^  idth  his  weepmff  eyes,  as  they  poured  out  their  transparent  expre^ 
sons  ef  gratitude,  and  red^e^  ^  I  tnS,  brother,*'  But  the  soul  of  the  happy  jooAa 
VH  fiiH  to  orerflowing.  jDawson  was  soaring  in  his  sermon,  and  when  he  repre- 
sealed  tite  hcAvenly  state  to  the  minds  of  his  audience  where  Lazarus  was 
metred*  Johnnyy  eatehing  a  view,  rose  from  his  seat,  asd  mising  lus  great  arms, 
^tfhaned  at  the  top  of  his  Toice,  **  Thafs  nobU  grandy  Billyh  Hie  preacher  was 
nliicr  eoniiaed,  and  made  a  sharp  remark ;  but  the  congregatiofn,  who  wdl 
knew  the  man  and  his  elevated  piety,  went  with  him.  Winn  ne  wae  reminded 
«f  hs  promise  to  keep  quiet,  he  replied,  **  I  forgot^  brother.''^  John  was  always 
Ucseil  under  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  he  was  rematkably  fond  of  such 
psBsges  as  the  121h  chapter  of  Isaiui.  When  Mr.  Bawson  became  acquainted 
ir^  the  piety  and  character  of  his  affected  hearer,  he  spoke  of  him  with  great 
pteisure. 

One  Sabbath  a  young  man  from  Nottingham  supplied  the  pulpit,  when  he 
i<leeted  for  his  text  the  following  passage :  '<  The  Lord  is  my  portion,  saUh  my 
sguL" — Lam.  iii.  24.  The  instant  alter  the  text  was  announced  by  the  preacher, 
the  soul  of  John  Brookhouse  fired  at  the  great  subjeot,  a&d  rising,  without 
aoabhag  himBclf  about  decorom,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Aye,  my  brother ^  and  a  glorious 
ptrtkm,  toot  emi  he  is  mine  and  aU,  prttiee  hie  name!  WeU,  let  us  hear  what 
them  hast  got  to  say  about  him."  This  was  too  much  by  far  for  the  timid 
preadier,  who  was  thrown  from  his  equanimity.  I  am  far  from  mentioning 
these  things  as  examples  for  the  imitation  of  others ;  but,  on  the  other  hcmd,  to 
^w  that  he  was  as  warm  in  the  cause  of  righteousness,  as  be  was  previous  to 
kis  coayersion  in  the  cause  of  wickedness.  I  do  most  earnestly  say,  imitate  his 
piety  and  deyotedness ;  as  to  the  others,  they  were  mere  circumstantials,  peculiar 
U>  fc»»*^>f,  wliile  his  holiness  should  be  uuiversaUy  copied.  If  a  man  in  his 
oniayoiDmUe  eircumstanees  could  live  so  many  years  in  a  whoUy  sanctified  state, 
how  mvch  more  others  who  are  less  involved  in  the  hardshins  of  this  life,  and 
»me  yolfing  in  plenty,  if  they  would  give  themselves  entircay  to  Gk>d !  '  Thk 
BLOOD  or  OmnsT  cubansbth  from  all  vox" — From  ^* The Cetttre  and  Csrde 
(f  EvangeHeal  ReNgion,^*  by  Richard  Poole. 


Bmtt  anb  f  itrratnrt 


^sttoiunujj. 


NOTICES  FOB  MAY,  1853. 

tr  WIXXIAM  BOOEBSON,  OF  THV  BOYAL 
OBSESyATOBT,   GBBEHWICH. 

**TvB*aiidf  of  tiiiis  b^ond  each  other  bine, 
O-^  rril  o'erorbf,  and  glow  with  raotual  rayi; 
Eftch   •  a  woridf  where,  formed  with  wondrous 

rii8TUBb*'r«d^f:peeie«  liTe  and  work  their  Maker's 
-wflL" 

Thx  Svn  rises  at  London  and  Green- 
wirh  <m  the  Ut  at  thirty-five  minutes 
|«ac  fovr,  and  sets  at  tventy-one  minutes 
after  aeveB;  on  the  same  day  he  rises 
at  EdiBbaigh  at  twenty  minates  past 
To«r.  and  sets  at  tbirty^flve  minutes  after 
MTen.  The  son  rises  at  London  aad 
Gn^ciiwieh  on  the  20th  at  four  minates 
iMtft  foor,  and  sets  at  forty>nine  minates 
^ter  seven;  on  the  same  day  he  rises  at 
fAaSbur^  at  forty- one  minates  after 
ihree^  and  sets  at  thirteen  minates  past 
aght 


"  O  Power  supreme!  O  hiijrh  ftbor«  all  height! 
Thou  gav'st  the  sun  to  shine,  for  thou  art  light  I 
Whether  he  falls  orrises  In  the  skies, 
He  by  thy  voice  is  taught  to  fall  or  rise : 
Swiftly  he  moves  refulgent  in  bis  sphere. 
And  measures  out  the  day,  the  month,  the  year : 
He  drives  the  hours  alotig  with  slower  pace, 
While  the  qnick  minutes  nimbly  ran  their  race." 

The  Moon  rises  on  the  Ist  at  fifty-one 
minates  past  two,  and  on  the  3rd  at 
half-past  three  in  the  morning,  and 
changes  on  the  8th  at  six  minates  past 
four  in  the  morning.  She  presents  her 
fine  crescent  in  the  north-western  skies 
near  the  horizon  in  the  eyening  of  the 
9th,  and  sets  at  one  minute  past  nine ; 
she  sets  on  the  11th  at  ten  minates  past 
elfeyen  at  night,  and  on  the  14th  at  a 
quarter  before  one  in  the  morning.  She 
is  half  fall  on  the  16th,  and  is  due  sooth 
on  the  18th  at  twenty-five  minutes  past 
eight  in  the  eyening.  She  is  fall  on  the 
22nd  at  fifty-two  minates  past  ten  at 
night,  at  which  time  her  whole  illuminated 
disc  will  appear  somewhat  low  in  the 
heayensy  a  littk  way  towards  the  east 
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from  the  south.  The  moon  rises  on  the 
23rd  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  on  the 
S5th  at  half-past  eleven  at  night ;  she 
enters  her  last  quarter  on  the  29th,  and 
rises  on  the  30th  at  twenty  minutes 
before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mercury  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye 
during  this  month. 

Venu*  is  obscured  in  the  solar  blaze, 
and  cannot  be  seen  by  unassisted  vision. 

Mctrs  is  also  invisible. 

Jupiter  is  a  splendid  object  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  This  notable 
planet  rises  on  the  1st  at  five  minutes 
before  eleven  at  night ;  on  the  16th  he 
rises  at  fifty  minutes  past  nine,  and  on 
the  31st  at  forty- three  minutes  after 
eight ;  on  the  23rd  and  24th  he  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  moon, 

Saturn  is  invisible,  owing  to  his  rising 
and  setting  about  the  same  time  as  the 
sun. 

Nate It   is    somewhat  remarkable, 

that  only  one  of  the  primary  planets  is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  during  this 
month.  Dr.  Chidmers,  speaking  of  the 
divine  benevolence,  says,  "  that  a  single 
,  world,  or  a  single  system,  is  not  enough 
for  it;  that  it  must  have  the  spread  of  a 
mightier  region,  on  which  it  may  pour 
forth  a  tide  of  exuberancy  throughout  all 
its  provinces ;  that  as  far  as  our  vision 
can  carry  us,  it  has  strewed  immensity 
with  the  floating  receptacles  of  life,  and 
has  stretched  over  each  of  them  the 
garniture  of  such  a  sky  as  mantles  our 
own  habitation,  and  that  even  from  dis- 
tances which  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  eye,  the  songs  of  gratitude  and 
praise  may  now  be  arising  to  the  one 
God,  who  sits  surrounded  by  the  regards 
of  his  one  great  and  universal  family." 


NOTICES  FOR  MAY,  1853. 

BT  WILLIAM  ROOBB80K,  OV  TBB  BOTAL 
OBSEBTATOBT,  OBBBMWIOH. 

"Cheer'd  by  th«  balmy  bmth  of  Maj, 
The  featber'd  choin  fill  V^erj  frov« ; 
The  fields  are  deck'd  with  bloMomi  gtj. 

And  herd*  in  yerdant  paaturei  rove: 
Shall  man  the  general  Uin  dettroy, 

Or  thaakleu  pam  these  ecenet  along? 
Come,  holy  fratUnde  and  joy, 
And  Join  the  unWenal  long." 

Bbox. 

This  month  has  derived  its  name  from 
the  goddess  ifoia,  a  divinity  who  was 
worshipped  under  many  names  by  the 
Bomans,  but  whose  chief  title  was  B<ma 
Veoj  or  the  "  good  coddess,"  as  repre- 
senting the  earth.  Maia  is  the  name 
given  to  the  brightest  star  in  the  beautiful 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades.  The  month 
of  May  is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the 


Anglo-Saxons  Tri-milki,  because  in  that 
month  they  began  to  milk  their  kine 
three  times  in  the  day. 

We  certainly  have  now  arrived  at  that 
period  of  the  year  in  which  the  exhibi- 
tions of  nature  are  the  most  remarkable 
for  gaiety  and|  cheerfulness ;  the  trees— 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  wepe  leafless,  and 
exposing  their  naked  branches  to  the 
blast  of  the  wintry  winds— are  now  clothed 
in  their  green  attire,  waving  their  rich 
foliage  before  the  playful  breeze.  Instead 
of  the  appearance  of  barrenness  which 
so  lately  the  land  presented  to  the  notice 
in  all  directions,  the  meadows  are  now 
arrayed  in  a  mantle  of  flourishing  grass, 
and  flowers  of  diversified  hues  bededi  the 
gardens  and  banks,  perfuming  the  air 
with  their  delightful  fragrance.  To  add 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  landscape,  the  orh 
of  day  continues  long  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  when  retired  from  our  view,  instead 
of  leaving  Britannia's  isles  enveloped  in 
darkness,  throws  on  the  surrounding 
scene  the  mild  radiance  of  twilight. 

The  first  day  of  this  month  to  oar 
forefathers  was  a  kind  of  rural  festival. 
At  the  approach  of  mom  both  sexes 
would  bend  their  footsteps  to  the  fields  to 
gather  the  blooming  branches,  with 
which,  when  further  decorated  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  they  would  emplov  them- 
selves in  building  ornamental  bowers. 
Their  doors  and  lattices  were  all  adorned 
with  garlands  soon  after  sunrise,  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in  mirth  and 
village  pastimes. 

Thefirgt  half  qf  the  month,^ 

"  But  now  the  eye  a  moment  fix. 
And  tee  content  with  pleafvra  mix: 
The  ploughman  whistles  with  his  team, 
The  angler  seeks  the  silvor  stream ; 
The  miller  trims  the  thatt^r'd  sail, 
The  milkm^d  slnfrs  a-down  the  vale; 
The  gard'ner  smoothes  the  mflled  bed. 
And  plants  the  primrose  near  his  shed; 
Content  his  wealth,  and  peace  his  lot. 
Within  his  ivy.coTer*d  cot. 
Tho  busy  fly,  with  feeble  sound, 
Flits  lightly  'mong  the  tree-buds  round ; 
Flora  with  bounteous  gifts  supplied 
Scatters  her  bletaiogs  far  and  wide. ' 
'Tls  thus  the  seasons  as  they  fly 
Instruct  the  mind  and  charm  the  eye; 
Then  who  can  doubt,  as  gay  they  shine. 
The  Power  that  rules  them  is  dirlne  1 " 

The  little  warblers  that  visited  ns  in 
April  are  now  in  full  song;  among  which 
may  be  named  the  larger  whitethroat,  to 
be  seen  in  almost  every  hedge  -.  the 
redstart  and  blackcap  at  this  time  sin^ 
freely.  Thronghont  Kent,  and  some 
other  southern  counties,  the  sweet  warble 
of  the  nightineale  is  heard  throughout 
the  nocturnal  hoars,  and  nearly  all  day 
long  also. 

The  botanical  department  of  Natnreis 
every  day  more  and  more  interesting. 
Fresh  beauties  are  springing  up  in  the 
gardens  and  in  the  fields.    The  cowslip 
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—the  &TDiirite  of  our  earlj  dajs — is  in 
faU  bloooi,  and  giTes  a  peculiar  charm  to 
(HI  gnasj  bills  and  dales.  This  brings 
(0  mj  mind  a  few  excellent  lines  which 
I  xaet  with  some  time  ago  : — '*  To  a 
C>^slip  growing  on  Sbakspeare's  Cliff, 
DuTcr:"— 

"Svtci  tomtrl  what  eruel  hand 
Hm  flx'd  thj  hapless  doom, 


thia  wild  and  runed  ttrand 
Baa  bid  thea  Uoom  f 
Why  haat  thou  left  thy  home, 

la  y<mdcr  saany  bowen. 
Where  aU  thy  kindred  ftaily  blow.— 
Ffer  happier  flowen? 

"  Tclh»re  thy  buds  are  found. 
All  Moominf  freth  and  fair. 
And  sveeteat  odoara  breathing  round 

On  dnert  air. 
<rrr  thy  Biiaheltai'd  form 
The  ocean- tempeals  fly, 
£spo«4Hl  to  every  wintry  storm 
Thax  rends  the  sky. 

*  T(t  He  who  form'd  Uie  world, 
And  rules  the  foaming  sea. 
Whose  billows  to  the  skies  are  horl'd, 

Created  tb<>e  1 
And  o'er  thy  tlender  stem 

His  hand  the  dew*drops  shed. 
Which  flitter  like  a  diadam 
Around  tbr  bead. 

**  Then  let  mo  learn  of  thee, 
nott  looo  and  loyely  flower. 
Where'er  ray  fbture  lot  may  ba. 

To  tnisi  His  power. 
And  to  Bis  aoTerelgn  will 
Xyself,  my  all  resign ; 
Whofvarda  my  life  from  every  ill, 
And  gives  tbe«  thine." 

Tike  iMi  half  of  the  month — AU  is  life 
ud  tctiritj  among  the  insect  tribe  :  the 
bnttoflj  in  all  its  gaiety  comes  forth; 
mi  how  often  does  this  playful  insect 
allure  the  eye  of  the  schoolboy,  and,  as  if 
iiiijdited  with  the  sport,  gives  him  a 
chue  from  shrub  to  shrub,  leaving  him 
K  last  in  the  distance  weary  and  fatigued, 
ud  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to 
i^pture  the  object  of  his  pursuit  ? 

In  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  stream, 
:be  dragon-fly,  with  sportive  and  appa- 
ratlj  joyous  action,  spreads  its  gauze- 
like  wings  and  displays  its  fine  azure 
^^j.  At  this  time,  also,  early  swarms  of 
tietf  issue  from  the  hives  in  quest  of  new 
Vimes. 

Birds  are  now  very  busy  in  the  prepa- 
rinon  of  their  nests,  and  in  watching 
u^d  feeding  their  young.  With  what 
ikilfolness  does  the  house-ffiartin  erect 
ib  oest  on  the  side  of  a  perpendicular 
vail,  having  no  ledge  on  which  it  can 
rst  its  home ;  and  how  prudently  does 
u,  for  the  most  part,  select  a  situation 
vhich  wiU  not  allow  of  the  nest  being 
cncked  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  before  its 
CMDpletion,  and  in  performing  this  work 
Kily  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
ikst  ou  layer  of  clay  may  dry  before 
tnoUwr  is  added.  How  smoothly  and 
coopactly  la  the  nest  of  the  song-thnUh 
coQftinBled.    The  interior  of  this  nest  is 


composed  of  rotten  wood,  which  the  bird 
is  enabled  by  its  saliva  to  cement  together, 
making  it  tight  and  dry.  Not  less  inter- 
esting and  admirable  is  the  nest  of  the 
rook.  How  neatly  interwoven  is  the 
fibrous  lining  of  the  nest;  forming,  when 
separated  from  the  rough  exterior,  a  kind 
of  basket,  which  is  not  at  all  inelegant. 

The  hawthorn  at  this  time  begins  to 
beautify  the  hedges.  Its  white  blossoms 
form  a  charming  contrast  with  the  green- 
ness of  its  leaves.  The  orchards  are  now 
becoming  attractive,  for  in  the  language 
of  the  poet  they  present  to  the  eye — 

*'  One  boundless  blush,  one  white  empurpled 
sliower 
Of  mingled  blossoms. " 

The  speedwell,  with  i^  blue  flowers, 
covers  the  banks  of  many  of  our  woods. 
The  sweet-scented  woodrufi^,  and  the 
upright  crowfoot,  give  a  golden  hue  to 
our  pastures,  among  which  here  and 
there  is  discoverable  the  pink  blossoms 
of  the  meadow  lychnis,  or  ragged  robin ; 
and  once  more  the  lily  of  the  valley  may 
be  met  with.  In  floral  language,  this 
flower  is  made  to  represent  a  return  of 
happiness,  because  it  announces  by  its 
elegance  and  odour  the  happy  season  of 
the  year. 

"  Sweetest  to  the  vl«w. 
The  lily  of  the  vale,  whose  virgin  flower. 
Trembles   at  every  breexe  beneath  ita  leafy 

bower." 

Trees,  for  the  most  part,  are  now 
covered  with  foliage — such  as  the  poplar, 
willow,  and  alder;  the  lime,  horse-chest- 
nut, sycamore,  and  elm.  The  beech, 
oak,  and  ash,  do  not  exhibit  much  of 
leafy  greenness  till  Jane  sets  in. 

Let  us,  my  Christian  friends,  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  enjoying  this  de- 
lightful period  of  the  year;  for  if  we 
allow  it  to  pass  unimproved,  it  will  be  to 
our  disadvantage.  But  let  us  go  forth 
when  the  monarch  of  day  is  tinging  with 
loveliness  surrounding  nature,  impart- 
ing joyfulncss  to  birds,  and  bringing  from 
them  notes  of  wild  music.  And  while 
we  enjoy  the  bright  prospect  of  beauty, 
feel  the  refreshing  breezes  of  heaven,  and 
hear  the  sweet  melody  of  birds,  our 
thoughts  and  expectations  will  be  raised 
to  that  brighter  day  which  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord  will  experience  in  the  regions 
of  eternity. 

— -♦ — 

"Peace  or  War  I"  Tbo  Storm,  the  Flood, 
and  the  Whirlwind.  Considerations  on  the 
Present  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Burope 
and  the  World.  A  Letter  to  tUchard 
Gobden,  Esq.,  M.P.    By  Bpsiloo. 

Wide   as  the    poles    asunder  are   the 
opinions  of  different  men  on  almost  any 
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^estfon  thflt  admits  of  maeh  fifferecce 
oi  jndmenu  Their  point  of  obMira- 
tloD,  their  medium  of  vision,  their  eda- 
cation  and  connections,  their  measnre  of 
knowledge,  their  interests,  their  preju- 
dices, their  natural  temperament,  and  we 
know  not  how  many  other  circumstances, 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  opinion; 
and,  like  the  production  of  widelj  dif- 
ferent substances  from  the  varied  com- 
bination of  a  few  elements  in  physics, 
produce  the  different  modifications  of 
opinion  that  are  fbund  among  men. 

"  Peace  or  War!"— That  is  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  a  graye  and  startling  question 
it  is.  Mr.  Cobden,  a  member  of  the 
"  Peace  Society,"  and  one  of  the  distin- 
gnisbed  advocates  of  European  peace, 
predicts  the  continuance  of  peace;  and 
IS  so  confident  in  his  opinion,  that  he 
does  not  scruple  to  stake  ten  thousand 
pounds  against  the  paltry  trifle  of  one 
shilling  a  week  to  be  paid  to  a  charitable 
iniFtitution,  that  the  French  will  not 
attempt  the  invasion  of  England.  He 
efven  challenges  a  warrior  by  profession, 
Lieutenant-Qeneral  Brotherton,  to  accept 
this  unequal  stidce,  and  tenders  his  bond 
for  the*^amount,  reiterating  his  confi- 
dence that  no  rupture  will  occur  between 
Prance  and  England  at  all  events, 
whatever  rupture  may  occur  between 
other  powers. 

Epsilon,  whoever  he  be  that  conceals 
himself  under  that  gentle  vowel  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  looks  upon  the  posture 
and  tenaency  .of  affairs  very  differently 
from  Mr.  Cobden,  whose  challenge  to 
the  gallant  general  ho  does  not  hesitate 
to  ^  stamp  '*  as  an  instance  of  profanity 
painful  to  eveiy  thoughtful  and  well- 
balanced  mind,"  that  '*  suggested  itself  in 
a  moment  of  exuberant  confidence  in 
those  principles  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood" so  long  advocated  by  the  chal- 
lenger, and  ^ing  in  decided  contrast 
with  the  spirit  manifested  in  the  honour- 
able gentleman^s  published  letters. 

*'  The  Storm,  the  Flood,  and  the 
Whirlwind'*  arc  what  our  author  believes 
to  be  approaching,  and  for  the  actual 
commencement  of  which  he  thinks  we 
should  endeavour  to  be  prepared.  The 
meaning  of  his  metaphors  is  not  strikingly 
apparent  until  we  reach  the  last  page 
but  one  of  the  pamphlet,  and  there  we 
have  the  following  solution: — "The  storm 
which  shall  begin  God's  great  controversy 
with  all  flesh  may  not  be  distant.  When 
it  comes,  some  years  must  necessarily 
elapse  befbra  the  world  can  be  so  fu 
demoralised  in  its  political  and  soeial 
relatfooa  as  to  render  possible  the  advent 
of  the  ylt>otf  of  barbarous  marauders  that 
is  predestined  to  hurry  the  nations  into 
attarchy  and  confhsion ;  but  we  have  the 
wtmrant  of  God's  Word  for  believing  that 


afterwards  the  whtrkrind  shall  come 
swiftly  and  sweep  the  wicked  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  as  with  the  besom  of 
destruction :  for  '  Except  those  daytf 
should  be  shortened,  there  should  ne 
flesh  be  saved  :  but  for  the  elect's  salee 
those  days  shall  be  shortened.*  Matt, 
xxiv.  21." 

On  what  grounds,  then,  Is  this  expec- 
tation  entertained  ?     On   two   general 
grounds— the  actual  state  of  vondane 
affairs,  and  the  prophetic  representations 
of  the  Sacred    Scriptures.     In    setting 
forth  the  former,  our  author  adduces  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  present 
age — the  steady   advancement  of  the 
military  and  political  power  of  Russia 
towards  European  supremacy —  the  con- 
tinental convulsions  of  1848  and  their 
rebound — the  rise  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Napoleonic  dynasty,  essentially  and 
necessariiy  a   military   despotism— the 
military   movements  'of    the    principal 
European  states— ecclesiastical  conflicts, 
hostility  of  rival  sects  of  religion — the 
corruption,  profligacy,   and  intense  sel- 
fishness developed  in  general  society — 
class  antagonism — the  existence  of  con- 
siderable sections  of  society  sunk  into 
criminality,  depravity,  and  destitution — 
the  probability  of  a  rupture   between 
some  of  the  states  of  Europe,  and  of 
England's  being  involved  in  it;— these 
are  the  circumstances  that  are  thought 
to   render  war  inevitahle.     The  *rga^ 
ment  seems  strong  and  conclusive.    Bnl 
when  was  there  a  time  in  whidi  sneli 
things  were  not  f  Never  widiin  the  period 
of  authentic  history.    Were  "  the  former 
times  bettor  than  these?"  Never.   Earth 
has  been  a  theatre  of  violence  and  wick- 
edness  from   the    time   of  Cain,    the 
brother-killer,  until  now.     Hnman  hJ»-> 
tory  is  a  histoiy  of  war  snd  of  ootrage. 
Magistracy  exists  for  the  very  purpose  of 
checking  the  tendencies  of  human  nature 
to  violence  and  wrong  in  individuals  and 
in  sections  of  society,  and  the  militaiy 
profession  exists  fbr  checking  the  seoM 
tendencies  in  nations,  as  oonneeted  and 
related  one  nation  with  and  to  another* 
In  proportion   as  the  high   and   noble 
principles   of   Christianity   acquire    an 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  men,  their 
evil  tendencies  are  neutralised,  and  thsgr 
strepreserved  from  all  kinds  of  excess^  Iti 
the  absence  of  those  principles,  orwhera 
their  influence  is  paurtlal  and  defisctrse',  « 
the  dread  of  the  civil  or  of  the  militaiv 
sword  operates  as  a  check  to  evil,  oad 
oontribotes  mneh  to  the  prevention  e# 
ihose  outbreaks  whieh  would  otfaerwlse 
be  inevitable.     Consideradons  of  seU^ 
interest  deter  boA  individuals,  seet 


of  society,  and  neilons  flx>m  perpetmiiaa 
deeds  which  cupidity  and  xevnnge  wofdS 
provoke*    Opposite  principles  aad 
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openbte  in  mutual  check  and  counter 
check,  aad  sednce  greatly  the  chances 
of  international  ruptures,  as  well  as  of 
private  and  associated  aggressions.  Still 
nothing  is  so  perilous  as  blind  secnritjr ; 
and  all  experience  as  well  as  history 
establishes  the  wisdoos  of  the  maxima 
'^  To  be  forewarned  is  to  bo  forearmed/' 

Hie  most  threatening  element  of  £4iro- 
pean  mischief,  to  our  apprehension,  is 
the  Papacy.  That  terrific  power,  claiming 
dominion  orer  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  every  man,  brands  all  dissentients 
from  its  principles,  and  opponents  of  its 
precessions,  as  rebels  against  God  and 
enemies  to  man — counts  the  destroying 
of  them  a  meritorious  act — dooms  them 
to  torture  and  to  death — and  threatens 
and  aims  at  their  exterminatioUk  The 
heart  of  the  Papacy  is  set  upon  the 
unpn>te8tantising  of  England.  For  this 
object  countless  masses  are  said  and 
pravers  offered,  ceaseless  efforts  made, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gold  con* 
tributed.  The  next  grand  object  of 
Papal  intrigue  and  effort  is  the  liomanis- 
xng  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
counsel  and  aim  Popery  is  undivided. 
The  priesthood  of  Europe  and  America 
are  leagued  against  the  Protestantism 
and  the  liberty  of  tlie  world.  Willingly 
would  they  excite  the  Catholic  Powers 
to  i^  grand  combined  crusade  against 
Piotescant  states,  and  especially  against 
England.  Even  in  this  case,  however, 
polUiral  and  commercial  interests  keep  a 
che^  upon  the  Papal  spirit,  and  restrain 
th«  demon  of  malignity.  We  trust,' 
thovfore,  that  this  most  deadly  and 
nnscmpulous  of  all  Britain's  foes  will  be 
kept  under  salutary  control,  and  that 
"peace  in  our  times"  will  be  enjoyed. 

Prophecy  is  next  adduced  by  our 
antlior  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  views;  for  he  deems  it 
incontrovertible  that  universal  peace  and 
happiness  must  be  preceded  by  "  the 
^ost  terrific  contest  the  heart  or  mind 
OSS  conceive."  Some  of  the  prophecies 
^oted  are  indeed  very  solemn  and 
weighty,  and  may,  without  any  straining, 
he  taken  as  appropriate  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  brought  forward. 
We  cannot  make  this  admission  respect- 
ing ali  the  prophecies  quoted.  On  the 
eoDtrmry,  we  do  think  that  in  several 
instances  general  principles  of  God's 
■oxml  administration  are  mistaken  for 
particular  predictions  of  events  to  be 
noiomplished  in  a  specific  period  of 
•peeiai  vengeance  and  caUmity.    Some 

Kphecies  also,  Long  sgo  fulfilled,  are 
«ght  ittio  the  argument  as  referring 
to  a  period  yet  future;  and  generally- 
niMiv«d  interpretations  ase  deliberately 
s^laeted.  The  most  copious  quotation 
glruD  ia  from  the  twenty-fourth  chapter 


of  Isaiah,  and  it  is  preceded  by  this 
remark  :  '*  If  we  were  not  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  diluting  the  langunge  of  Ho)v 
Writ,  and  reducing  its  meaning  to  such 
dimensions  as  may  accord  best  with  our 

Jiartial  views  and  apprehensions  of  the 
)ivine  purposes  and  proceedings,  we. 
should  be  better  prepared  to  admit  the 
fcari'ul  import  and  stem  reality  of  such 
prophecies  as  that  contained  in  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  that 
of  our  Lord  (MatL  xxiv.  21—30),  in 
exposition  of  Dan.  ix.  xi.  and  xii."  On 
the  prophecy  quoted  from  Isaiah  we 
deem  it  right  to  give  the  opinion  of  the 
ablest,  or  one  of  the  ablest  of  modem 
expositors,  Dr.  Henderson,  who  says-^ 
"If  we  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  pro- 
phetic review  of  the  judgments  brought 
upon  the  land^  more  especially  those 
brought  upon  it  by  the  Chaldeafis,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  we  shall,  I 
think,  come  nearest  the  mark.  That  it 
has  any  reference  to  times  future  I  cannot 
find." . 

Our  author's  study  of  the  prophecies 
has  evidently  been  considerable,  leading 
him  to  delineate  events  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  at  hand  as  though  they  were 
spread  in  prophetic  vision  before  his  own 
mind ;  but  it  has  betrayed  him,  we  think, 
into  the  same  error  as  many  who  have 
gone  before  him  along  the  path  of  pro- 
phecy— namely,  that  of  becoming  himself 
a  sort  of  conjectural  prophet.  We  say 
conjecturaU;  for,  although  he  employs  a 
style  more  absolute  than  comports  with 
what  is  only  problematical,  it  is  onli/  con- 
jecture after  all.  "  The  Storm,  the  Flood, 
and  the  Whirlwind  "  may  be  just  at  hand, 
in  the  sense  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet ; 
or  it  may  be  only  the  poetical  creation  of 
a  fraitf  al  fancy.  Every  render  has  a 
right  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  ques- 
tions of  t)iis  kind:  let  those  who  feel 
interested  in  the  application  of  prophecy 
to  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  buy  the 
pamphlet  and  judge  for  themselves. 

We  can  hardly  come  to  a  close  without 
a  word  or  two  on  portions  of  the  phrase- 
ology employed  by  our  anonymous 
author.  The  term  "supernal"  is  one 
that  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with 
before  in  sober  prose.  It  is  more  properly 
belonging  to  poetic  diction,  and  is  appro- 
priated by  the  poets.  It  several  times 
occurs  in  the  pamphlet,  and  has,  to  our 
ear,  somewhat  of  unnaturalness  about  it; 
We  think  the  term  "  fruition/'  page  12, 
also  inappropriately  applied.  Take  our 
great  lexicographer's  definition  of  the 
word — "  FaoiTiON,  n,  s,  (Jruor^  Lat.). 
Enjoyment;  possession;  pleasure  given 
by  possession  or  use."  Now  we  can 
understand  how  "Gloiry  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace^  good  will- 
toward  men  "  may  be  r^arded  as  "  the 
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pith  and  sabstance  of  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  David  respecting  the 
'  King's  son,'  in  whose  days  '  the  moun- 
tains'  (strung  governments)  shall  bring 
peace  to  the  people  so  long  as  the  moon 
enduretb/'  &c.;  but  we  cannot  see  the 
eongniity  of  the  association  of  the  other 
term  with  the  two  at  the  commencement 
of  this  quotation — ''the  pith  and  sub. 
stance  and  fruition  of  the  hopes  and 
aspirations,"  &c.  It  is  not  a  suitable 
term  for  so  abstract  a  use  as  is  here  made 
of  it;  and  the  association  of  the  three 
terms  together,  the  one  being  incongruous 
to  the  other  two,  creates  a  confusion  of 
ideas  that  every  writer  should  endeavour 
to  avoid.  We  satisfy  ourselves  with 
simply  indicating  an  instance  or  two  in 
which  phraseology  is  employed  that 
seems  to  us  somewhat  of  the  transcenden- 
tal order  : — "  The  imminent  annihilation 
of  the  people  of  God,"  p.  17;  "Struc- 
tural demoralisation,"  p.  21.  There  may 
be  a  precision  of  thought  of  which  such 
phrases  are  the  accurate  type  ;  but  if  so, 
our  o^vn  dulness  must  be  pleaded  as  the 
cause  of  our  inability  to  discover  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  express  oar  convic- 
tion freely  that  there  is  matter  for  serious 
and  solemn  thought  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us.  What  value  is  to  be  attached 
to  its  views  on  prophecy  we  undertake 
not  to  determine.  The  subject,  however, 
is  too  grave  to  be  trifled  with.  And 
every  man  who  is  not  extravagantly 
absurd  in  his  ideas,  or  censurably  obtru- 
sive with  them,  is  entitled  to  a  respectful 
and  candid  hearing  upon  questions 
seriously  affecting  the  general  weal. 
Such  hearing,  we  trust,  will  be  granted 
to  our  author,  so  that  the  cause  of  truth 
and  wisdom  may  be  served  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  views  on  these  important 
matters. 


Tbe  Centre  and  Circle  of  Evangelical  Reli- 
gion :  being  a  Scriptural,  Rationul,  Bzpe- 
rimental,  end  Practical  Exhibition  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection.  By 
Richard  Poole,  p.p.  308.  London :  Partridge 
and  Oakey. 

Religion  and  the  mathematics  are  not 
generally  regarded  as  having  much  affi- 
nity with  each  other :  neither  have  they 
many  properties  in  common.  Both,  how- 
ever, present  tt-uth  to  the  mind — though 
truth  belonging  to  different  regions ;  and 
the  !mind  that  loves  truth  will  naturally 
delight  in  those  analogies  to  religious 
truth  which  are  found  in  the  physical 
sciences.  Religion  has  its  own  sphere — 
theoretical,  experimental,  and  practical ; 
and  that  sphere  has  its  centre  and  its 
circumference.  Mathematical  as  is  the 
{;arb,  therefore,  there  is  no  impropriety 
m  such  a  title  as  "The  Centre  and  Circle 
of  Evangelical  Religion." 


Akin  to  the  title  is  the  illustration 
drawn  from  the  mathematical  axiom, 
"  The  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts : "  an 
axiom  which  Mr.  Poole  exemplifies  by 
the  supposed  division  of  a  globe  into  nine 
parts,  and  the  putting  together  again  of  all 
the  severed  parts  but  one,  that  one  being 
still  required  to  render  the  restored  parts  a 
complete  globe  again.  *'  Now  apply  this," 
says  he,  *'to  re^on.  Perfect  love  is 
perfect  religion.  This  is  the  globe.  This 
IS  the  embodiment  of  the  nine  fruits  of 
the  spirit  described  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Galatians.  Perfect  love 
is  the  circle  of  Christianity.  It  is  the 
concentration  of  Christian  graces,  or  an 
amassment  of  those  heaven- born  virtues 
against  which  there  is  no  law.  Perfect 
love  implies  perfect  joy,  perflct  peace, 
perfect  long-suffering,  gentleness,  good- 
ness, faith,  or  fidelity^  meekness,  temper- 
ance. They  are  all  in  it.  They  are  all 
parts  of  it.  '  The  whole  is  equal  to  its 
parts.*  And  no  less  than  all  its  parts 
can  make  up  the  whole,  which  is  lovs. 
*  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.'  God 
requires  no  more:  He  can  demand  no 
less." 

We  have  said  enough  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  a 
treatise  on  <*  Christian  Perfection,"  in 
nineteen  chapters,  besides  a  preface  and 
an  introduction.  There  axe  Jive  chapters 
on  "Perfection,"  three  on  "Be  Perfect," 
one  on  "  The  Will  of  God,"  one  on  "Pray- 
ing for  a  Clean  Heart,"  two  on  "  The 
Infallible  Rule,"  two  on  "Matter  of  Fact," 
and  one  each  on  "Witnessing  for  God," 
"Babes  and  Men  in  Grace,"  "Faith," 
"Purity  of  Life,"  and  "Love  in  Motion." 
The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  inculcate 
holiness  of  heart  and  life  ;  and  he  does  it 
with  an  earnestness  and  a  continuance 
that  evince  the  importance  which,  to 
his  apprehension,  attaches  to  his  theme, 
whether  viewed  in  reference  to  Divine 
teaching  or  to  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  religion  of  men  by  miniiiterial  fidelitj^ 
on  this  subject.  He  holds  the  Wesleyan 
doctrine  of  Entire  Sanctificationj  Christian 
Perfection f  or  Perfect  Love;  and  he 
presses  it  upon  his  readers  with  all  his 
heart,  as  a  doctrine  of  equal  importance 
to  that  of  Justification  hy  Faith.  He 
ventures  too  much,  however,  in  saying, 
"Let  this  doctrine  have  fair  play  in  all 
our  pulpits,  and  the  whole  world  must 
soon  see  and  feel  its  wondrous  effects  in 
turning  earth  into  a  heaven!"  The 
turning  of  earth  into  a  heaven  is  a  work 
not  so  soon  to  be  effected,  even  though 
"  this  doctrine  have  fair  play  in  all  oar 
pulpits."— (Page  33.)  We  believe,  never- 
theless,  that  the  influence  of  Christianity 
upon  society,  as  well  as  upon  individaali, 
will  always  be  vastly  greater  and  more 
observable  where  Christian  holiness,  in 
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v&iteTer  terms  expressed,  is  faithfally 
iarnlcated  from  the  pulpit  than  where 
little  if  md  npon  the  subject.  "  Preach 
h  till  Toa  get  it,  and  then  you  will  preach 
i:  heemte  jon  haye  it,"  said  John  Weslej 
to  ias  "helpers."  A  better  rule  cannot 
V  giren  to  one  convinced  of  its 
uuinabkness  and  who  is  now  pressing 
towards  its  attainment.  One  who  is 
&9t  so  convinced  and  so  actijag  will 
Bake  bat  sorry  work  of  it  in  preaching 

Mr.  Poole  makes  no  pretensions  to 
'iifnay  polish  and  grammatical  precision. 
iU  is  evidently  unpractised  as  a  writer 
fvr  the  public.  The  blemishes  of  his 
Uiok  in  these  matters  are  not  few  nor 
mfliDg.  The  application  of  the  pruning 
kcife  by  a  judicious  hand  would  have 
eniuDc&i  its  value.  There  is  also  in 
feUDc  passages  an  air  of  dogmatism  which 
ve  cannot  admire.  Placing  these  things, 
Loverer,  in  the  scale  of  candid  criticism, 
ve  &re  bound  to  say  that  the  moral  and 
rehgions  excellencies  of  the  book  weigh 
iowQ  the  opposite  scale,  and  will  procure 
the  aathor  many  a  reader  who  can  ap- 
prwiste  that  wlrich  is  profitable  to  the 
tool  without  stumbling  at  what  is  offensive 
t«»  taste.  The  tenth  chapter,  the  subject 
^  which  is  **  Praying  for  a  clean  heart,'* 
L-*  worth  more  than  many  volumes  of 
MiQe  kinds  of  the  genus  Theology. 

In  other  departments  of  our  Magazine 
»ill  be  found  extracts  that  will  interest 
ii3<l  edify  our  readers  :  one  a  sketch  of 
tiie  life  of  the  late  "John  Brookhonse," 
in  eminently  simple-minded  man^  in 
vb-.)!)!  divine  grace  was  illustriously  dis- 
:«laycd;— the  other  a  sketch  of  "Holy 
Leaders ."  The  former  shows  what  a 
Qan  was  before  divine  grace  changed 
ium,  and  what  he  afterwards  became 
^b£D  grace  had  triumphed  over  him — 
(be  litter,  what  leaders  in  the  church  of 
Christ  ^tould  &e,  and  what  those  of  the 
rigiit  stamp  will  sedulously  aim  to  be, 
and  labour  to  become.  May  the  church 
•*j  hU  its  sections  abound  with  such  shep- 
herds as  these,  and  with  such  converts  as 
'ic  was ! 


'^^  History  of  English  Literature,  with  an 
^'^Dtline  of  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  the 
£Qg:li«h  Language :  illustrated  by  extracts. 
For  the  Uise  of  Schools  and  of  Private 
Stidents.  By  William  Spalding,  A.M . 
Second  Edition.  Bdinburgh :  Oliver  and 
BoTiL    London :  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

Altbouob  this  work  is  advertised  as  one 
of  &  lerics  of  "  New  School-fiooks,"  and 
if  chiefly  to  be  commended  as  a  manual 
\r\  be  used  in  the  instruction  of  youth, 
5^^  we  think  it  would  be  of  excellent 
»«rTice  in  the  hands  of  many  adults. 
The  kiitorfof  the  language  and  literature 
('f  oae*s  oonntry  ought  to  be  interesting 


to  all; 'but  it  has  often  happened  that 
those  who  have  desired  such  information 
have  been  straitened  in  their  means,  and 
neither  able  to  procure  the  books  nor 
spare  the  time  requisite  for  the  study, 
and  have  therefore  grown  up  altogether 
ignorant  on  the  subject. 

In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  a 
compilation  of  great  merit,  giving  evi- 
dence |0f  the  learning,  ability,  research, 
and  industry  of  the  author,  who,  *'  as  a 
well-instructed  scribe,  has  brought  forth 
things  new  and  old"  out  of  his  own 
treasure-house,  and  presented  them  in 
an  attractive  and  instructive  form.  There 
are  periods  in  the  life  of  most  men  who 
had  not  the  advantages  of  scholastic 
education  in  their  youth,  when  they  are 
ready  to  wish  that  they  could  recai  the 
past,  and  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
greatly-improved  facilities  of  gaining 
knowledge  which  prevail  now;  but  as 
such  wishes  cannot  be  gratified,  it  is  well 
that  means  are  at  hand  which  will  in 
some  degree  supply  their  deficiencies. 
Wisdom  suggests  that  they  avail  them- 
selves of  these,  and  the  successful  in- 
stances of  "  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difSculties"  encourage  them  to 
persevere,  while  such  kindly  helpers  as 
Mr.  Spalding  step  forth  and  offer  to 
render  them  timely  assistance. 

Beside  a  valuable  introductory  chapter, 
the  work  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  includes  the  literature  of  the 
dark  and  middle  ages,  from  a.d.  449  to 
A.D.  1509,  and  commences  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  times;  second,  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  English  language  ; 
third,  the  literature  of  modern  times, 
1509  A.D.  to  1852  A.D. 


Autographs  for  Freedom.  By  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecber  Stowe,  and  thirtj-five  other 
eminent  writers.  London  :  Sampson 
Low  and  Son. 

The  title  of  this  collection  is  sufficiently 
descriptive  to  inform  the  reader  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  volume.  *'  The  anti- 
slavery  "  testimonies  were  given  in 
answer  to  appeals  from  *Uhe  Roches- 
ter Ladies'  Anti-Slaveiy  Society,"  and 
are  sent  forth  by  Julia  Griffiths,  the 
secretary. 

Several  pieces  are  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Stowe  and  other  members  of  her 
gifted  family.  Distinguished  individuals 
in  this  country  have  also  united  with  the 
advocates  of  freedom  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  We  have  the  protests 
of  Carlisle  and  Wilberforce,  with  those 
of  Mann,  Jenner,  Finney,  Greeley,  Doug- 
lass,  and  others. 

We  hail  with  satisfaction  every  attempt 
to  advance  the  cause   of  liberty,  and 


1^10 


beUeve  tka*  gsod  will  vesnlt  in  ahoiKng 
that,  howerer  indxvidiiaLs  may  differ  on 
other  quefldoBs  of  importance,  or  how- 
ever varied  their  political  predilectionB, 


they  axa  nnited  in  detestatioii  of  the  G»dn 
dishonouring  and  man-deetioying  inatif 
tution  which  ia  the  disgrace  and  eoxsa  of 
America. 


|le%«ms  ^^ptmitct  ki^  ^wkrd. 


A  MEMORIAL,  AND  A 

COmTRAST. 

**  Bl«ned  Is  the  roan  that  «ndureth  temptation, 
for  when  he  it  trted  he  sba!l  receive  the  crown  of 
life,  wMeh  the  Lord  hath  promiiod  to  iftem  chat 
l0¥e  him."-^BBWS  i.  12, 


SoMS  years  have  passed  away  since  in 
one  of  the  densely  populated  towns  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  writer  of 
the  following  narratiTe  saw  in  the  closing 
scene  of  the  life  of  a  deeply-tried  child  of 
God,  a  comment  on  the  above  cheering 
portion  of  divine  trnth.  The  circnm- 
stances  under  whi^  the  writer  hecame 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  this  narra- 
tive, arose  ont  of  increasing  infirmities, 
rendering  it  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
anything  like  a  regular  attendance  upon 
the  social  means  of  grace,  that  she  should 
change  the  hour  of  meeting  for  Christian 
converse  and  prayer. 

On  her  first  appearance  among  her  new 
associates,  she  was  addressed  not  as  one 
who  was  entering  the  church  of  God  for 
the  first  time,  like  a  patient  into  an 
hospital,  to  have  her  moral  maladies 
healed,  or  like  a  recruit  into  the  army, 
to  learn  her  spiritual  exercise  {  but  as  one 
who  could  tell  of  diseases  healed,  and 
victories  gained.  With  a  countenance 
beaming  with  Christian  joy,  she  stated 
that  for  more  than  thirty  years  she  had 
known  what  it  was  to  walk  in  the  light 
of  Godls  countenance.  In  a  subsequent 
conversation  she  stated  that  soon  after 
her  marriage  her  mind  became  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  religion,  and  she 
ultimately  determined  upon  uniting  her- 
self to  the  Wesleyan  Society,  at  that 
tfane  a  persecuted  and  despised  people. 
This  her  husbond^in  other  respects 
kind — violently  opposed,  even  threaten- 
ing to  turn  her  out  of  doors ;  and,  having 
formed  erroneous  notions  of  the  nature 
of  class  meetings,  w«s  determinedly  set 
upon  preventing  her  attendance.  What 
rendered  the  £ffieuky  greater  was,  that 
OB  two  ooeaaioBs,  though  eveiy  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  by  her  for  the 
SHfetf  of  her  fhimily,  somenmig  matoward 
oceurred  to  the  childreD  daring  her 
alwenee,  one  of  than  being  slightly  bvmt, 
and  another  falling  down  staiim  Thia 
larmed  the  gronncl  ii  powerful  temptation 
10  her  own  mind  ad  to  her  du^ ;  bnt 


having  eonsnhed  an  aged  Christian 
friend,  and  laid  her  case  before  the  Lord^ 
she  once  more  set  out  for  the  class  meat^ 
ing.  It  was  a  bitter  frosty  niyi^t  in 
January,  and  on  her  return  home  sho 
found  the  door  fastened  against  Imt. 
On  gently  tapping  at  the  door,  she  was 
surprised  by  a  bucket  of  water  bein^ 
thrown  upon  her  from  the  bedroan 
window.  Not  wishing  to  expose  her 
husband,  she  retired  to  an  out-buildings 
and  remained  there  until  six  o'clock  the 
following  morning,  when  hearing  her 
husband  break  up  the  fire,  and  go  down 
into  the  shop  to  his  work,  she  ventured 
into  the  house,  stood  before  the  fire  nacU 
her  firosen  garments  conld  be  changed^ 
and  then  prepared  her  husband's  break* 
fast.  The  reader  will  be  suiprised  to 
learn  that  her  health  did  not  sufi^sr  fh>m 
this  dangerous  exposure.  Tntly  ''the 
Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly 
ont  of  temptation.''  Her  conduct  under 
such  treatment  so  affected  her  faiisband, 
that  he  offered  no  further  hindrances  to 
hex*  attendance  at  claas  ;  but  finding  that 
a  small  contribution  was  expected  from 
those  who  were  not  in  extreme  poveity, 
he  determined  she  should  not  have  it  in 
her  power  to  meet  this  requirement,  aad 
forthwith  commenced  providing  for  the 
family  himself.  This  was  a  severe  trials 
for  she  loved  the  cause  and  ministein  of 
God.  To  meet  this  privation  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  procuring  a  little  work 
amongst  her  neighbours,  and,  rising  ftiam 
her  bed  when  she  found  her  hnslNUicI 
asleep,  often  employed  part  of  the  night 
in  obtaining  the  means  of  showing  hap 
love  to  the  cause  of  God.  Keferring  to 
this  circumstance  on  her  deathbed,  she 
told  the  writer  those  nij^hts  were  amonsst 
the  happiest  of  her  lile.  She  was  dko 
greatly  tried  by  the  ungodUnese  of  some 
of  her  children.  One  of  tfaesc^  who  had 
been  for  some  yean  an  obfect  of  deep 
solicitude  and  forrent  pcayer,  she  had 
reason  to  beDeve  was  saved  in  the 
eleventh  hour.  Subseqaently^  another 
son.  war  suddenly  removed  by  deatlk 
The  writer  can  never  forget  entering  tlie 
houM  on  this  occasion,  and  finding  Uw 
aged  conpla  (for  her  hnshand  had  thM 
been  for  some  years  a  man  of  pn^cr)  flft 
their  knees^  begging  of  God  to  sm  lis 
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sonL     From  this  period  her  husband 

eradoally  sunk,  and  died  in  great  peace. 

In  all  this  she  charged  not  God  foolishly, 

but  committed  her  cause   to  him,  fre- 

anentlj  excIaimincL  *'I  know  1  shall  get 

Uie  rictorf  at  last.      The  time  now  drew 

nigh  when  ^is  i^ged  disciple  must  enter 

the  field  with  the  last  enemy.    For  some 

time  she  was  deprived  of  ul  the  means 

of  grace ;  hnt,  with  one  exception,  the 

writer,  who  saw  her  freqaently,  never 

foand  her  otherwise  than  rejoicing  in  the 

God  of  her  salvation.     Sitting  by  her  on 

one  occasieny  when  a  clergyman  kindly 

called  to  see  her,  she  said,  laying  her 

hand  on  the  Bible  which  had  been  just 

put  down«  ''ToUf  sir,  know  a  part  of 

what  1  have  gone  through;  but  to  the 

honour  of  my  God,  1  can  say  that  not  one 

of  the  promises  of  this  blessed  book  has 

ever  faUed  me."     A  few  days  after  this 

the  writer  found  her  propped  up  in  bed, 

gasping  for  breath  ;  she  smiled,  and  said, 

**  You  see  I  have  got  to  my  last  work." 

It  was  inqoixed,  *'  Can  you  say, 

*  Jcraty  In  ihj  freat  naiiM  I  ko. 
To  eoumam  daatb,  my  flnal  foe  f" 

She  replied,  "That's  how  I  have  con- 
<{Q€red  all  the  way  through.  Many  a 
tune,  when  I  had  not  time  to  go  into  the 
dbamber,  I  have  gone  up  three  or  four 
steps  and  pulled  the  door  after  me,  and 
called  on  Jesus,  and  hare  conquered  the 
devil  in  a  minute;  but  fflory  to  Jesus! 
X  shall  see  him  oonqnered  in  the  chamber 
to^aj  !" 

Oa  going  to  her  bedside  about  ten 
o'clock  the  same  night,  it  was  remarked, 
^'Ton  are  hard  toiling  to  make  the  blest 
shore.'*  She  said,  ''The  valley  is.  long, 
but  ii's  not  darky  glory  to  Jesus ! "  On 
being  told  that  our  minister  had  said  at 
the  sacrament  that  Christ  died*  that  his 
people  might  go  shouting  to  heaven, 
she  smiled,  and  replied,  "  I  cannot  shout 
now,  bot  forty  years  since,  when  I  had 
a  persecutins  husband,  the  Lord  often 
filled  my  soul  so  full,  that  I  have  had  to 
go-  o«t  of  doors  to  shout  his  praise." 
looking  at  the  writer  about  midnight, 
die  sai^  "  I  shall  have  a  glorious  class 
meeting  to-morrow ;  you  must  sing, 

'  Co««,  kt  utjoin  our  frieadt  abovew'  ** 

a  hymn  that  had  just  been  read  to  her. 
Be&irittg  to  seme  persons  who  had  not 
Bees  to  see  her,  she  said,  "Give  my 
dying  love  to  them,  and  tell  them,  when 
they  come  to  die,  I  hope  Christ  will  be  as 
jUTMious  to  them  as  he  has  been  to  me, 
they  will  do."    She  then  told  her 


daughter  where  her  grave-clothes  would 
be  found,  remarking  she  had  had  them 
prepared  four  months.  On  her  daughter 
saying  in  much  distress,  ".Mother,  I  hope 
we  shall  meet  in  heaven,"  she  replied, 
'*  Live  for  it,  live  for  it ;  give  thy  heaiS 
to  God."  Soon  after  she  said,  ^'  It  wffl. 
soon  be  over !"  and  requested  that  the 
fire  should  be  permitted  to  go  down,  that 
her  remains  might  be  kept,  until  her 
son  at  a  distance  could  oomcf  to  her 
funeral.  The  writer  thought,  **  O  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  !  O  death,  where  is 
thy  sting!  ^  After  lying  still  for  some 
time,  her  face  beaming  with  a  peculiar 
lustre,  and  her  eyes  closed,  she  said, 
"  I  cannot  teU  yon  what  sights  I  see  now; 
tfa  a  ghriouB  company^  it*8  a  glorwuB 
company  I  They  are  coming  neett-er,  they 
are  coming  fKorer,  glory  to  Jesus  !  praise 
him,  and  magnify  him  for  ever  ! "  A  fbw 
moments  more,  and  with  one  gentle  sigh 
her  fetters  broke!  We  scarce  ceuld 
say,  ''  She  is  gone  !  **  before  her  happy 
spirit  entered  the  unseen  world.  The 
writer  returned  home  a  little  after  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  singing, 

'*  By  death  ud  hell  paraued  ia  rele, 
To  Uiee  the  ransom'd  seed  return, 
Shouting  their  heavenly  8ion  i^alD, 
And  peM  throogk  death  trtmnphani  home." 


A  few  days  after  the  aboro  interesting 
scene  the  writer  was  called  on  to  witness 
one  of  a  very  different  kind.  She  was 
requested  to  visit  a  person  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  town  ;  but  the  night  being 
dark  and  stormy,  and  one  of  the  messen* 
gers  being  known  to  her  to  be  a  very 
indifferent  character,  she  proposed  visiting 
the  person  in  the  morning,  when  a 
stranger  who  accompanied  her  said,  "I 
believe,  ma'am,  she  is  what  you  call  a 
backslider :  she  was  converted  under  the 
Bev.  Mr.  M'Lean,  but  afterwards  married 
a  Catholic.  He  promised  to  let  her  attend 
the  chapel,  but  never  did,  and  she  went 
nowhere.  She  has  been  wanting  to  see 
a  minister  for  some  weeks,  but  he  would 
not  have  one  in  the  house.  We  think 
she  is  dying,  and  her  husband  lias  con- 
sented that  you  should  see  her  if  you 
will  come."  Of  course  I  accompanied 
the  messenger;  but,  alas!  the  death- 
rattle  was  in  her  throat,  and  just  as  I 
entered  the  room,  with  a  convulsive 
shudder  of  the  whole  frame  she  passed 
into  Etebnitt! 

[We  trust  the  pen  that  has  fbniished 
this  article  wiU  often  be  employed  ia 
supplying  matter  for  theMagsrine.— Bp.] 


JhnKtt  Movt — Twt  humsm  heart  is  so 
iaq^enetraU&  except  to  Him  who  made 
%  that  in  an  cases  ovr  Judgments  con- 


cerning men's  actions  ought  to  be  Kiv<0n 
with  caution  and  tempmd  with  kind- 
ness. —  George  Carr. 
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[In  thii  departmrat  of  the  M&gulne  wa  desire  to  afford  every  opportunity  for  the  temperate 
expreision  of  opinion,  utured  that  the  latitude  thus  allowed  to  our  esteemed  correspondents  will  he 
productive  only  of  the  best  results.  This  permission,  however,  involves  no  responsibtiity  on  our  part 
for  the  sentimenu  espressed,  although  we  Intend  to  maintain  and  eserclse  the  privilege  of  our  position, 
which  places  in  our  hands  the  discretion  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the  letters  of  our  contributors.] 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  LATE  MR.  WM.  DAWSON. 

Barnbow,  Sept  33, 1826. 

Mt  Deab  Frxbkd, — Being  from  home, 
yoar  letter  only  came  into  my  hands  to- 
day, otherwise  I  would  have  answered  it 
before  now.  If  I  could  have  complied 
with  your  wishes  and  gratified  your 
friends,  it  would  have  afforded  me  a 
double  pleasure;  but  both  are  imprac- 
ticable, and  that  for  two  reasons.  One  is, 
on  the  8th  of  October  our  missionary 
sermons  are  to  be  preached,  and  I  have 
once  to  officiate  at  Brunswick  Chapel. 
On  the  9th  and  lOth  the  meetings  are  to 
be  held,  when  I  shall  like  to  be  at  one  of 
them  at  least.  But  had  not  this  been  the 
oase,  it  is  our  seed-time ;  and  I  consider 
it  my  duty  to  attend  at  home  as  much 
as  possible  at  this  period:  so  that  my 
refusals  are  not  excutes,  but  reasons ;  and 
therefore,  no  doubt,  will  satisfy  any 
reasonable  person. 

I  rejoice  in  indulging 

the  thought  that  you  daily  feel  a  soul- 
transforming  communion  with  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ;  that  your  crosses' 
and  your  comforts,  though  exciting  very 
different  feelings  in  the  soul,  yet  both 
produce  one  effect;  that  is,  to  improve 
your  fellowship  with  the  triune  God ; — 
that  crosses  drive  and  comforts  draw 
your  soul  to  the  bosom  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  there  you  hold  converse  with  Him 
8u(h  as  the  world  knows  nothing  of,  and 
such  as  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not 
with.  Oh  what  intimacy  the  believing, 
self-denying,  cross-bearing  follower  of 
Jesus  Christ  may  enjoy  !  The  Lord  has 
declared  that  such  "shall  not  walk  in 
darkncs^but  shall  have  the  light  of  life." 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  wo 
do  not  exercise  our  faith  in  denying  self 
and  taking  up  our  cross  as  we  ought. 
We  consider  it  too  much  slavery ^  and 
therefore  our  hands  hang  down  when 
they  might  have  been  lifted  up,  and  our 
steps  are  staggering  when  they  might 
have  been  firm.  For  want  of  this  our 
communion  with  God  is  distant  and 
interrupted;  our  visits  from  him  super- 
ficial and  transient ;  our  experience 
clouded  and  shallow  ;  our  conversation 
without  the  seasoning  of  grace,  and  our 
light  before  men  shines  feebly  and  dim. 

But  this  ought  not  to  be  the  case. 
Shame  may  crimson  our  faces  when  we 


assert  it,  and  self-abasement  should  cloud 
our  countenances  when  we  acknowledge 
it.  It  is  not  the  will  of  God  it  should  be 
so.  He  delights  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
servants,  and  rejoices  over  them  to  do 

them  good ! 

How  evident  the  divinity  of  the  Chris- 
tian system !  It  shows  itself  to  be  of  God. 
It  shines  by  its  own  light  :  it  gives,  but 
borrows  none.  It  exactly  meets  the 
wants  of  man.  It  fills  every  faculty  of 
the  soul  with  pleasures  congenial  to  its 
nature.  It  does  not  give  the  spiritual 
cravings  of  the  inner  man  a  stone  instead 
of  bread,  nor  a  scorpion  for  a  fish.  Oh 
no  I  To  the  soul  wanting  bread  the 
Christian  religion  gives  manna,  which  is 
angels'  food.  Does  it  want  cordials  f 
There  are  here  "  wines  on  the  lees  well 
refined."  If  it  requires  a  stronger  diet, 
there  is  "strong  meat"  for  those  that 
"are  of  full  age,  even  those  who  by 
reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised 
to  discern  both  good  and  evil."  Babes, 
young  men,  and  fathers  may  find,  when 
growing  *'  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  tJiat  which  at 
once  refines,  expands,  exalts,  and  fills  the 
soul  with  light  and  love  and  peace  and 
joy.    This  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus 

"aivet  ejetight  to  liie  blind. 
Support!  and  cheers  ilie  sinking  mind, 
And  sends  the  labouring  conscience  peace." 

Let  a  believer  thus  grow  according  to  the 
wish  of  ^eter,  and  the  prayer  of  Paul  is 
fully  answered ;  and  his  longing  bowels 
roll  with  pleasure  to  see  that  the  love  of 
such  a  one  abounds  yet  *'  more  and  more, 
in  knowledge  and  in  all  judgment,— that 
he  approves  things  which  are  excellent, 
and  is  sincere  and  without  offence  till  the 
day  of  Christ,  being  filled  with  the  fruits 
of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus 
Christ  unto  the  praise  and  glory  of  God." 
May  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  lip,  the 
life,  the  death,  and  the  eternal  state  of 

Mrs. manifest  the  reality  and  glory 

of  such  a  character,  is  the  heartfelt  prayer 
of  her  friend  W.  Dawsok. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  METHODISM 
INTO  DAVENTBY. 

Dear  Sib, — I  hare  been  a  member  of 
the  Wesleyaa  Society  nearly  fifty  ye«n» 
and  a  local  preacher  upwards  of  forty- 
six.  During  that  period  I  have  not  been 
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n  inatteotiTe  obsenrer,  aDd  hope  that, 
thrOQgh  the  good  hand  of  God  apon  me, 
I  bare  ooC  laboured  in  vain.  Methodism 
Ttt  not  intn>dnoed  into  this  town  with- 
ou  great  opposition.    In  the  year  1795 
tbe  late  Edward  Gibbons  was  stationed 
io  the  Northampton  Circuit,  and  during 
that  jear  be  paid  a  visit  to  this  town  for 
the  purpose  of  sowing  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom,  and  took  his  stand  in  a  field 
coadgQOQS  to  the  churchyard.    He  had 
scarcely  commenced,  when  lo,  a  multi- 
tude of  the  baser  sort  came  upon  him, 
luring  famished  themselves  with  a  large 
qaaotity  of  rotten  egp  and  mud,  with 
vhich  they  besmeared  the  man  of  God 
is  tfaer  drove  him  about  two  miles  to  a 
place  called  Norton,  where  he  obtained 
ui  asylum,  and  where    the    venerable 
Wesley  bad  preached  in  a  house  inha- 
bited by  a  Christian  woman,  well  known 
bv  the  name  of  Aunt  Rice. 

Xererthcless,  in  spite  of  all  opposing 
taflaeoces,  this  first  attempt  was  followed 
bj  glorious  results,  as  several  received 
the  trath,  and  became  exemplary  Chris- 
iians;  amongst  whom  I  might  name  Mrs. 
Cox,  Mr.  Kinnard,  and  Mr.  Ivens,  who 
were  devoted  to  God  in  their  lives,  and 
m  their  death  were  triumphant.  The 
it  Te-aamed  individuals,  in  connection 
v.th  other?,  speedily  procured  a  preach- 
Lig  place,  converting  a  carpenter's  shop 
into  a  Methodist  chapeL  Then  Daventry, 
«ith  other  places  around,  were  taken  into 
\hi  Northampton  Circuit,  from  whence 
t.\ey  obtained  regnlar  supplies.  Still  per- 
i«catiou  raged,  and  the  arch  adversary 
employed  many  of  his  servants  to  malign 
the  characters  of  those  whose  faces  were 
set  towards  Mount  Zion.  Still  the  Wes- 
l^vao  cause  progressed,  and  after  a  few 
jeuv  a  chapel  and^preacher's  house  were 
^uilt,  bat  in  such  a  retired  part  that  a 
Granger  passing  through  Daventry  would 
^^tf  lee  them  if  not  directed  thither. 

Id  the  year  1824,  a  more  eligible  piece 
'[  ground  was  obtained,  and  a  commo- 
^"iiu  chapel  and  premises  erected,  but, 
^fortunately,  its  friends  were  burdened 
"itb  a  heavy  debt.  Baventiv  as  a  circuit 
'hryonds  with  very  comfortable  homes  for 
i'ii  accommodation  of  itinerant  preachers, 
kkI  I  hesitate  not  to  sav,  that  several 
^uaisters  who  have  travelled  this  circuit 
We  foQnd  ^eat  pleasure  in  obtaining  a 
>^ond  appointment.  We  have  an  excel- 
l«Tit  ftaffof  thirty-three  local  preachers, 
t^anv  of  whom  would  not  disgrace  the 
iai  palptts  in  the  connexion. 

Bat  there  is  one  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  introduction  of  Metho- 
^i*m  among  us  which  ought  not  to  be 
'^^Bnted.  The  early  Methodist  preachers 
found  a  very  comfortable  home  at  Da- 
Teotry  mder  the  roof  of  Mr.  Henry 
^o^nosoo,  who  kepi  a  china  warehouse. 


This  man  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter: 
one  of  these  sons  proved  no  business 
man,  and  the  other  turned  out  a  sad 
spendthrift,  so  that  after  a  few  years  Mr. 
Robinson  failed;  but  mark  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence. The  Lord  took  care  of  his 
servant  by  directing  into  his  shop  John 
Plumber  Clarke,  Esq.,  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  living  at  Wetton -place,  two  miles 
off.  On  entering  he  saia,  *'  Robinson,  I 
understand  you  are  embarrassed  in  cir- 
cumstances. I  wish  you  to  take  lodgings 
at  Wetton,  and  come  to  my  house  for 
your  food,  and  I  shall  allow  you  4s.  6d. 
per  week  pocket-money."  Thus  was  the 
Lord*s  servant  provided  for,  and  saved 
from  want.  Yours,    Robert  Clarke. 


DEVOTIONAL  MEETING. 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MUTUAL- AID 
ASSOCIATION. 

My  Dear  Brethren,— I  hope  your 
kindness  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  have 
taken  in  addressing  you.     I  would  not 
have  intruded  thb  upon  your  notice,  but 
the  object  of  the  communication  caused 
my  scruples  to  yield,  and  my  reluctance 
to  give  way.    The  object  is  to  suggest  an 
additional  bond  of  union  among  ourselves 
as  local  preachers  ;  and  as  the  occurrences 
of  every-day  life  convince  us  that  in  unity 
there  is   strength,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  when  Christians  combine, 
and  have  associated  with  their  united 
efibrt  the  undoubted  presence  and  bless- 
ing of  Him  without  whom  nothing  is 
wise,  or  strong,  or  good,  it  is  a  thing 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  mistake  the 
result.     It  will  be  generally  admitted, 
from  a  consideration  of  our  number  and 
position,    that    the    influence    at    our 
command,  as  messengers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  must  be  immense.     The  very  fact 
that  there  are  fourteen  thousand  local 
preachers  distributed  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  connexion,  will  be 
enough  to  suggest  at  once  to  our  minds 
how  very  important  that  our  whole  aim 
should  be  smgle,  and  our  own  hearts 
right ;  and  if  we  are  all  ordained  afresh 
by  the  Holy  Spirit's  unction  and  power, 
surely  the  kingdom  of  Satan  will  receive 
a  tremendous  blow.     It  is  to  effect  this 
that  I  venture  to  write  to  you.    It  is 
because  I  am  anxious  to  suggest  some- 
thing that  will  be  in  any  way  conducive 
to  this  desirable  end.    This,  I  apprehend, 
will  be  in  a  great  measure  brought  about 
by  a  closer  union  among  ourselves,  and 
a  more  frequent  intercourse  for  spiritual 
purposes.    As  an  individual  among  the 
many,  I  have  often  longed  for  a  closer 
and  more  frequent  spiritual  intercourse 
with  my  brethren;  that  anxious  desire 
was  partially  answered  by  the  formation 
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9i  the  Matuol  Aid  AsgociatioD,  but  only 
some  three  thousand  oat  of  the  lonrteen 
thoasaad  have  been  thns  uiUed,  and  if 
e«en  we  had  the  whole,  the  end  I  wish 
to  see  would  not  be  answered,  for  raaoy 
of  OS  who  are  thus  nnited  in  the  society 
scarcely  have  the  privilege  ofiener  than 
once  a  year  of  shaking  each  other  by  the 
hand  in  the  name  of  the  I^ord  Jesos. 
But  do  not  understand  by  this  that  I  say 
on£  word  ag^nst  this  institution.  God 
forbid  that  I  should,  based  as  it  is  upon 
that  memorable  foundation — GotTs  pure 
TrutL  I  do  say,  that  in  connection  with 
this  society  I  have  spent  many  a  happy 
hour ;  but  the  exahed  spiritual  feeling  I 
have  experienced  has  only  kindled  fresh 
desires  for  a  more  intimate  communion, — 
I  can  scarcely  describe  the  emotion  of 
my  heart  at  some  of  oar  meetings. 

I  have  often  stood  upon  some  elevated 
part  of  the  room  to  look  npon  my  bre- 
thren thus  assembled,  and  I  have  seen  an 
almost  celestial  delight  beaming  in  fra- 
temfd  love  from  every  countenance,  and 
I  have  also  felt  that  kindred  sympathy 
coming  with  a  hallowed  freshness  from 
the  heart  with  every  utterance,  and  then 
I  have  seen  the  tear  of  joy,  as  if  it  came 
from  a  heart  big  with  sacred  emotion; 
for  I  could  see  the  kindling  fire  within 
as  it  gradually  showed  itself  in  the  eye; 
and  Sien  in  sablime  adoration  of  the 
Great  Parent  of  Good,  without  whoee 
solioenot  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground, 
I  have  watched  it  stream  forth  in  copious 
afiection.  But  we  have  had  to  untie 
ourselves  from  each  other,  and  perhaps 
Itwelve  long  months  bave  intervened 
befoce  we  saw  each  other's  face  again. 
It  was  in  this  interval  that  I  came  to  tqe 
conclusion  that  if  our  union  was  pro. 
dnctive  of  such  results  when  our  object 
was  primarily  to  relieve  each  other's 
temp<»'al  wants,  and  to  administer  the 
good  things  of  this  life  at  a  time  when 
it^  were  most  needed,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  our  union  when  directed  to 
our  spiritual  necessities.  In  pursuance 
of  tKis  latter  object,  it  is  suggested  for 
the  consideration  of  the  brethren,  that  a 
^Mocal  preachers*  devotional  meeting"  be 
held  once  every  month  in  each  circuit, 
upon  some  neutral  ground;  in  which  case 


the  meetiog  would  be  available  for  eveiy 
local  preaSier  in  the  connexion,  when 
each  brother  woold  take  with  lam  his 
sacred  treasure,  the  Bible,  and  the  time 
allotted  for  each  meeting  to  be  employed 
in  reading  a  portioii  of  scripture  and 
praver;  and  b^  our  mutual  prayer  and 
faitn  succeed  m  anniog  ourselves  with 
that  divine  weapon  "  the  sword  of  the 
spirit,"  and  from  time  to  time  strengthen 
and  polish  our  whole  armour,  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  man  of  sin,  in  eveiy 
deceitful    variety    of  form.    Of  course 
these  meetings  would  be  arranged  ac- 
cording  to    local    circumstances,    and 
would  be    quite  independent   of  each 
other,  except  that,  by  oorrespoodence  of 
one  circuit  with  another,  a  meeting  of 
the  whole  district  might  be  held  once 
every  year.    This  matter  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  many  of  the  brethren  in  private, 
and  hearty  co-operation   has  been  the 
result ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  enjoy  oar 
morsel  alone,  but  hope  that  others  will 
avail  themselves  of  that  Christian  com- 
munion within  their  reach.     By    oar 
office  wo  seldom  have  the  privilege  of 
sitting   under  the   word,    or  attending 
society  meetings ;  and  we  think  that  if 
ow  spiritual  status  would  be  enhanced 
by  this  arrangement,  those  to  whom  we 
minister  in  holy  things  would  partake 
with  us  of  the  benefits,  and  the  worM  at 
large  would  be  better  for  our  exertion. 
My  dear  brethren,  if  ever  there  was  a 
time  when  our  labour  was  needed  i^  is  the 
present;  sin  is  as  rampant  as  ever — the 
great  enemy  of  God  and  man  as  fullv 
alive  as  ever;   and  even  in  this  nineteenth 
century  infidelity  is  coming  forth  from 
his  secret  lurking-place,  and  exhibiting 
his  hideous  deformity  in    the  form  of 
secularism,  daring  to  assert  in  the  face  of 
all  Christendom  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  doctrine  of  a  special  providence,  and 
that    prayer,    the    only   resort  of  the 
Christian  in  such  troublesome  times  as 
the  present,  is  a  mere  farce.     Shall  we 
slumber  in  the  face  of  this  ?    Let  every 
local    preacher's    heart    respond.— No! 
and  let  it  reverberate  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  is  the  ardent 
wish  of 

Yours  affectionately,     T.  C. 


lottrg. 


THE  DESPONDING  PBOPHET.    - 

"What  docit  thou  berv,  B^ttat"— 1  Kings,  xiv.  0. 
In  stony  piles  of  wikL  and  rugged  forms. 
High  and  more  high  ascending,  Horeb's  moaat— 
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The  mount  of  God — ^uprears  his  barren  head 
Amid  the  slanting  rays  of  morning  light, 
Surveying  proudly  his  wide-spread  domain 
Of  lightning-smitten  rocks,  warm  heaving  sands, 
And  scatter'd,  bleaching  bones  of  men  and  beasts. 
Whose  forms  have  bow'd  beneath  his  deadly  sway 
To  rise  no  more.    From  Araby's  clear  sky 
The  rising  siin  beholds  a  reverend  man. 
Whose  life  its  summer  bloom  hath  long  time  cast; 
White  are  his  locks,  and  trouble  on  his  brow 
Shs  brooding.    Sad  and  solemn  is  his  mien. 


An  angry  wind,  of  strange  unearthly  force, 
Assail'd  the  mountain's  brow,  and  ruthlessly 
Swept  off  huge  fragments  to  the  depths  below. 
A  fearful  trembling  shook  the  yielding  earth  ; 
Her  depths  were  mov*d,  her  mountains  groan'd  beneath 
The  awful  tread  of  IsraeFs  God  and  King. 
A  sacred  fire,  like  that  dread  flame  which  burnt 
In  other  days  on  Sinai's  top,  came  down. 
And  where  Elijah  stood  roU'd  swiftly  by.  f 

Yet  spake  the  Holy  One  in  none  of  these. 

A  still  small  voice,  like  that  our  father  heard 
In  Paradise  at  placid  eventide, 
Drew  near  the  prophet;  and  as  man  with  man, 
So  spake  Jehovali  with  his  messenger. 

** What  dost  tho«  here,  Elijah?" 

"  Oh,  my  Lord ! 
I  have  been  very  jealous  for  thy  name. 
Thou  God  of  hosts  ;  for  lo,  thine  Israel, 
Thy  chosen  people,  have  forgotten  thee  ; 
With  impious  daring  thy  great  covenant 
Have  broken — thrown  thy  sacred  altars  down — 
Thy  prophets  slain ;  and  I — I  only  live 
By  vent*rons  flight ;  my  wretched  life  they  seek ; 
Their  swords  thirst  for  my  blood.** 

"  Seven  thousand  men. 
Who  have  not  worshipp'd  Baal,  my  vengeance  hold, 
And  salt  this  land  of  foul  iniquity 
With  prayers  sincere — a  land  else  ripe  for  wrath. 
Mortal !  thy  Maker's  thoughts,  thy  Master's  ways, 
Are  not  as  thine.    Trust  •,  and  be  nndismay'd." 

Alas !  how  oft  hav«  soldiers  of  the  cross, 
Possessing  such  a  heritage  of  truth 
As  sorrowful  Elijah  never  dreamed, 
In  disobedient  despondency 
iHjft,  for  awhile,  the  banner  of  their  Lord, 
Tbongh  Faith,  with  trumpet  voice,  their  baiting  wam'd; 
Though  Love  besought  them  never  once  to  yield ; 
Though  Gratitude,  with  tearful  eyes  passed  by. 
And  bade  them  think  on  dark  Gethsemane  t  ^ 

Oh,  let  my  lot  be  cast  among  that  band 
Of  holy  men,  unknown  perhaps  to  fame, 
But  known  to  God,  and  precious  in  his  sight, 
Wlio,  step  by  step,  press  on,  though  compa^'d  round 
Op  ev'ry  side,  perplex'd,  dismay'd,  cast  down — 
Who  nobly  fight  with  principalities 
And  powers  of  darkness — foes  to  God  and  man — 
Till  from  above  they  hear  the  gladd'ning  call, — 
^  My  children  I  come  up  higher :  your  warfare  ends." 

Clemeitt. 
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iscellantous. 


LoYB  never  sleeps. — Swedenhorg. 


Tbcth  is  immortal ;  no  fragment  of  it 
ever  dies. — Mrs.  Child. 


LiFB  is  a  morsel  of  frankincense,  burn- 
ing in  the  halls  of  eternity. 

Leasit  as  long  as  yon  are  ignorant; 
in  other  words,  as  long  as  you  live. — 
Seneca. 


All  nature  is  sprinkled  with  the  glitter- 
ing fragments  of  the  mirror  in  which 
God  reflects  himself. — A.  de  Lamartme. 


Gratitude  is  the  music  of  the  heart 
when  its  chords  are  swept  by  the.  breeze 
of  kindness. 

The  philosophy  of  a  thousand  years 
has  not  explored  the  chambers  and  oiaga- 
zines  of  the  soul. 


The  face  of  truth  is  not  less  fair  for  all 
the  counterfeit  vizards  that  have  been 
put  upon  her. — Lord  Shaftesbwy. 

BE  PERFECT. 

The  last  best  fruit  that  comes  to  per- 
fection, even  in  the  kindliest  soil,  is 
tenderness  towards  the  hard,  forbearance 
towards  the  unforbearing,  warmth  of 
heart  towards  the  cold,  philanthropy 
toward  the  misanthropic. — Jean  Paul 
Bichter. 

genius. 
Genius!  What  is  it?  Without  religion 
genius  is  only  a  lamp  on  the  outer  gate 
of  a  palace.  It  may  serve  to  cast  a  gleam 
of  light  on  those  that  are  without,  while 
the  inhabitants  sit  in  darkness.— £r. 
More. 

SLANDERED  CHARACTERS. 

It  often  happens  that  those  are  the 
best  people  whose  characters  have  been 
injured  by  slanderers,  as  we  usually  find 
that  to  be  the  sweetest  fruit  which  the 
birds  have  been  pecking  at — Swi/i. 


RELIGION. 

Religion  is  like  the  firmament,  the 
more  it  is  examined  the«  greater  the 
number  of  stars  will  be  di:$covered  ;  like 
the  sea,  the  more  it  is  observed  the 
more  it  appears  to  be  immense  ;  like 
fine  gold,  the  mord  it  is  tried  in  the 
furnace,  the  greater  will  be  its  lustre. — 
OanganeilL 


DEAL  OENTLT. 

We  should  always  be  kind  to  any 
attempt  at  amendment.  An  idle  sneer 
or  look  of  incredulity  has  often  been  the 
death  of  many  a  good  resolve. — Bulwer. 

LIVE  TRULY. 

If  we  live  truly,  we  shall  see  truly. 
When  a  man  lives  with  God,  his  voice 
shall  be  as  sweet  as  the  murmur  of  the 
brook  and  the  rustle  of  the  com. — 
Emerson. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  REPLY. 

A  PERSON  visiting  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
Cornwall,  said  to  one  of  the  inmates 
whom  he  knew,  "Why,  Richard,  your 
head  is  getting  grey."  "It  is  only 
blossoming  for  the  next  world,"  was  the 
beautiful  reply. 

unselfishness. 
Blessings  on  all  unselfishness!  on  all 
that  leads  us  in  love  to  prefer  one 
another.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  uni- 
versal harmony;  this  is  the  diapason 
which  would  bring  us  all  into  tune. 
Only  by  losing  ourselves,  can  we  find 
ourselves.  How  clearly  does  the  divine 
voice  within  us  proclaim  this,  by  the 
hymn  of  joy  it  sings  whenever  we  witness 
an  unselfish  deed,  or  hear  an  unselfish 
thought. — Mrs.  ChUd. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

r  Philosophy  makes  us  wiser,  but  Chris> 
tianity  miUces  us  better  men ;  philosophy 
elevates  and  steels  the  mind,  Christianity 
softens  and  sweetens  it.  The  former 
makes  us  the  object  of  human  admiration, 
the  latter  of  divine  love.  TAo/ ensures 
us  a  temporal,  but  this  an  eternal  happi- 
ness.— Fielding. 

INDIVIDUAL  INFLUENCE. 

Be  true  to  the  world.  Benevolence, 
like  music,  is  a  universal  language.  It 
cannot  freely  utter  itself  in  dialects  that 
belong  to  a  nation  or  a  clan.  In  its 
large  significance,  the  human  Mce  is  to 
thee  a  brother  and  a  friend.  Posterity 
needs  much  at  thy  hands,  and  will 
receive  much,  whether  thou  art  aware  of 
it  or  not.  Thou  mayest  deem  tiiyself 
without  influence,  and  altogether  unim* 
portant.  Believe  it  not.  Thy  simplest 
act,  thy  most  casual  word,  is  cast  into 
"  the  great  seedfield  of  human  thouffht," 
and  will  reappear  as  poisonous  weed,  or 
herb  medicinal,  after  a  thousand  years.— 
Mrs.  Child. 
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lATDfOf  OP  TBJB  QSBAT. 

The  beanty  of  the  world  soils  a  Chris- 

.:.  more  thin  the  strength,  the  flattering 
;n*hine  more  than  the  Mastering  storm. 
I.,  storms  we  keep  onr  garments  close 
<^«  at  as. 

JiaiT  Qoeen  of  Scots  used  to  say,  that 
>^r  feared  Knox's  prayers  more  than  an 
ftHzir  of  ten  thousand  men. 

One  said  of  Luther,  he  conld  haYO 
- '.  Jt  he  would  of  God. 

Whatsoever  thou  art,  thou  owest   to 

\  that  made  thee;  whatsoever  thou 

■-'.  tbon  owest  to  him  that  redeemed 
.  v'. 

Ibe  Emperor  Vespasian  was  more 
r  tuj  to  conceal  the  vices  of  his  friends 

- '  their  virtues.     Can  you  think  seri- 

->'  'A  this,  Christians,  that  a  heathen 
i  1  excel  you,  and  not  blush  ? 

i'utiTv  was  a  temple  of  concord  among 
'•' .'  Uathen ;  and  shall  it  not  be  found 
'-•npst  Christians,  that  are  the  temple 

'  .0  Uolv  Ghost? 

I'^nriroflus  saith,  that  the  most  pre- 

*'  pearl  among  the  Romans  was  called 
•   —union. 

Tney  shall  both  have  the  name  and 
'.•:  Doie,  the  comfort  and  the  credit,  of 
>  it;  most  like  God,  who  first  begin  to 
*':r»Be  after  peace. 

The  humble  soul  is  like  the  violet, 
"U-h  grows  low,  hangs  the  head  down- 
- «:  i,  and  hides  itself  with  its  own  leaves ; 
'  ■(!  were  it  not  that  the  fragrant  smell  of 
■  ^auiny  virtues  discovered  him  to  the 
vvriil,  be  would  choose  to  live  and  die  in 
1:*  ««Ii-coiitenting  secrecy. 

Austiu  wished  that  he  might  haye  seen 
(rtte  things, — Borne  flourishing,  Paul 
t-rudimg,  and  Christ  conversing  with 
L  -n  opon  earth.  Bede  comes  afler,  and 
:iitii»Yea,  bat  let  me  see  the  King  in 
' « beauty,  Christ  in  his  heavenly  king- 

nu 

h  i»  as  easy  to  compass  the  heavens 
•rh  a  span,  and  contain  the  sea  in  a 
">^hell,  as  to  relate  fully  the  excel- 

uins  of  Christ,   or  the  happiness  of 

h  wa«  said  of  Carol  us,  that  he  spake 
X  ire  with  God  than  with  men. 

li  U  reported  of  Satan,  that  he  should 
•i}  thiuof  a  good  man :  Thou  dost  always 

HTttiue^e;  when  I  would  exalt  and 
>'  QK>te  thee,  thou  keepest  thyself  in 
->  ciiWtj ;  and  when  I  would  throw  thee 

"^B,  thou  Uftest  np  thyself  in  assurance 
'.f  faith. 

TKDTH. 

'firra  cannot  die :  it  passes  from  mind 
'  ■'  H»ind,  imparting  light  in  its  progress, 
"'1  CDUftantly  renewing  its  brightness 
'.ino;?  Hi  diffusion.  The  true  is  the 
■"=«arfal;  aad  the  truths  revealed  to  the 
^i^iul  Roder  ns  capable  of  perceiving 


new  beauties  on  the  earth.  The  glad- 
ness of  truth  is  like  the  ringing  voice  of 
a  child,  and  the  most  remote  recesses 
echo  with  the  cheerful  sound. — Robert 
Emu. 

WHAT  psoriT? 

Of  all  the  gains  of  a  sinner,  nothing 
will  finally  remain  but  the  gains  of  a 
miserable  eternity. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

fiUBLIMB  IMCIDBHT. 

When  the  well-known  Dr.  Bartb 
preached  for  the  first  time  in  his  native 
city  of  Leipsic,  he  disdained  the  usual 
precaution  of  having  his  sermon  placed 
in  the  Bible  before  him,  to  refer  to  in 
case  of  need.  A  violent  thunder>8tonn 
suddenly  arising,  just  as  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  his  discourse,  and  a  tremendous 
peal  of  thunder  causing  him  to  lose  the 
thread  of  his  argument,  with  great  com- 
posure and  dignity  he  shut  the  Bible, 
with  great  emphasis,  saying,  "  When  God 
speaks  man  must  hold  his  peace."  He 
then  descended  from  the  pulpit,  while  the 
whole  congregation  looked  on  him  with 
admiration  and  wonder. 


NOTHING  80LITART. 

Thbrb  is  nothing  in  the  universe  that 
stands  alone — nothing  solitary.  No  atom 
of  matter,  no  drop  of  water,  no  vesicle  of 
air,  or  ray  of  light,  exists  in  a  state  of 
isolation.  Everything  belongs  to  some 
system  of  society,  of  which  it  is  a  com- 
ponent and  necessary  part.  No  man 
stands  alone — nor  high  angel  nor  child. 
AU  beings,  **  lessening  down  from  infinite 
perfection  to  the  brink  of  dreary  nothing," 
belong  to  a  system  of  mutual  depend- 
encies. All  and  each  constitute  and  enjoy 
a  part  of  the  world's  sum  of  happiness. 
No  one  liveth  to  himself.  The  destiny 
of  the  moral  universe  is  affected  by  his 
existence  and  influence.  The  most 
obscure  individual  exerts  an  influence 
which  must  be  felt  in  the  great  brother- 
hood of  mankind.  Should  the  hand  say 
to  the  foot,  "I  have  no  need  of  thee, 
the  world  would  stand  still.  No  human 
being  can  come  into  this  world  without 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  sum  total 
of  human  happiness— not  only  of  the  pre- 
sent, but  of  every  subsequent  age  of 
humanity.  No  one  can  detach  hunself 
from  this  connection.  There  is  no 
sequestered  spot  in  the  universe,  no  dark 
niche  along  the  disk  of  non-existence,  to 
which  he  can  retreat  from  his  relatives  to 
others,  where  he  can  withdraw  the  influ- 
ence of  his  existence  upon  the  moral 
destiny  of  the  world ;  everywhere  his  pre- 
sence or  absence  will  be  felt;  everywhere 
he  will  have  companions  who  will  be 
BETTER  or  woRSB  for  his  influence. 
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HISCELLAKEOUB. 


Tint  BOOR  OF  BEMEMBBANCB. 

In  that  precious  volume, — that  "  book 
of  remembrance,  written  before  Jiim  for 
those  who  feared  the  Lord,  and  thought 
upon  his  name," — ^how  many  little  acts 
of  the  humblest  saint,  which  the  world 
never  knew  or  noticed,  will  appear  in 
golden  capitals!  How  many  forgotten 
words  and  looks  of  kindness,  which 
dropped  a  healing  anodyne  into  some 
broken  heart,  will  there  be  shown  this 
child  of  God,  who  fain  will  ask.  When 
DID  I  THIS?  How  brightly  in  those 
leaves  of  pearl  will  glow  that  pellucid 
jewel  which  fell  from  the  eye  of  him  who 
gave  all  he  had  to  give,  a  tear  fob 
another's  woeI  And  the  poor  widow's 
mite,  what  a  bright  record  shall  be  made 
of  that;  and  of  the  midnight  prayer  she 
made  for  those  pinched  with  sterner 
wants  than  hers!  Wliatapage  in  that 
heavenly  album  will  be  given  to  him  who 
gave  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple  of 
the  Lamb,  with  a  heart  big  enough 
to  have  given  the  world !  Then  will 
be  shown  the  tableaux  vivanta  of  prison 
scenes,  and  sick  and  dying  bed  scenes, 
where  eyes  with  a  heaven  fuU  of  love  in 
them,  and  hearts  big  with  the  immortal 
sympathy  of  Grod,  ministered  to  the  sick 
stranger,  and  him  that  was  ready  to 
perish.  In  that  souvenir  of  eternity  will 
be  preserved  charities  of  celestial  water 
that  never  found  a  record  or  remembrance 
on  earth. — Elihu  BurritL 

PRIMABV  TOBMATIONS. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  and  one  of  fearful 
and  fathomless  import,  that  we  arc  form- 
ing characters  for  eternity.  Forming 
characters  !  Whose  ?  —  our  own,  or 
others?  Both;  and  in  that  momentous 
fact  lies  the  peril  and  responsibility  of 
our  existence.  Who  is  sufficient  for  the 
thought?  Thousands  of  my  fellow-beings 
will  yearly  enter  eternity  with  charac- 
ters differing  from  those  they  would  have 
carried  thither  had  I  never  lived.  The 
sunlight  of  that  world  will  reveal  my 
finger-marks  in  their  pbiha&t  forma- 
tioks,  and  in  thdr  successive  strata  of 
thought  and  life.  And  they,  too,  will 
form  other  characters  for  eternity,  until 
the  influence  of  mv  existence  shall  be 
diffused  through  all  future  generations 
of  the  world,  and  through  all  that  shall 
be  future  to'a  certain  point  in  the  world 
to  come.  As  a  little  silvery  circular 
ripple,  set  in  motion  by  the  falling  pebble, 
expands  from  its  circle  of  radius  to  the 
whole  compass  of  the  pool ;  so  there  is 
not  a  child — not  an  infant  Moses,  placed 
however  softly  in  his  bulrush  ark  upon 
the  sea  of  time,  whose  existence  does  not 
stir  a  ripnle,  grrating  outward  and  on, 
until  it  shall  nave   moved  across  and 


spanned  the  whole  ocean  of  Qod's  eter- 
nity, stirring  even  the  river  of  life  and 
the  fountains  at  which  his  angels  drink. 
**  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  is  that  the  ques- 
tion? No!  WE  are;  and  whether  we 
live  or  die  we  are  the  Lord's  :  we  belong 
to  his  eternity,  and  heneeforth  his  moral 
universe  will  be  filled  with  our  existence. 
—Elihu  Burritt. 

THE  OLORT  OF  GOD  PROJfOTED  BT 
UBEBALITT. 

The  new'bom  liberality  of  the  first 
Christians  for  the  support  of  their  needy 
brethren,  threw  the  church  into  a  holy 
transport  of  delight.  It  was  bringing 
the  benevolent  power  of  Christianity  to 
the  test ;  and,  as  a  masterpiece  of  human 
mechanism,  when  tried  and  found  to 
exceed  expectations,  fills  the  beholder 
with  delight.  The  result  was  such  in 
the  primitive  church,  as  to  call  forth 
songs  of  exultation  to  the  gloiy  of  God. 
It  displayed  the  gospel  in  a  new  aspect, 
brought  to  light  its  benevolent  energies ; 
showed  them,  that  much  as  they  knew 
of  its  virtues,  it  contained  hidden  excel- 
lencies which  it  would  require  time  and 
circumstances  to  display;  it  filled  the 
church  with  a  chorus  of  praise  to  the 
glory  of  God,  for  what  but  his  f^race 
could  produce  such  liberty?  It  was 
supernatural;  the  apostle  therefore  de- 
nominates it  the  '^  grace  of  God/'  So 
spontaneous  and  munificent  was  it,  that 
it  resembled  the  gift  of  his  grace.  So 
purely  did  it  result  from  love  to  the 
brethren,  from  the  overflowings  of  tender 
compassion  for  their  wants,  that  it  was 
truly  godlike.  So  unparalleled  and  un- 
worldly an  act  was  it,  that  the  grace  of 
Gk)d.  alone  could  produce  it.  It  was 
grace  from  the  fountain  flowing  forth  in 
streams  of  liberality  through  the  channels 
of  his  people.  As  if  it  were  the  noblest 
form  that  the  love  of  God  could  take  in 
his  people,  he  confers  on  it  this  crowning 
title,  "  the  grace  of  God." 

And  indeed  it  would  be  easy  to  show, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  duty  so  purely 
the  result  of  grace  as  genuine  Christian 
liberality ;  that  the  practice  of  it,  on  any 
thing  like  the  primitive  scale,  requires 
more  grace,  and  exercises  and  illustrates 
a  greater  number  of  the  principles  of 
piety,  than  almost  any  other  duty.  The 
church  cannot  witness  it  without  being 
strongly  reminded  of  her  high  descent, 
her  unearthly  character;  without  falling 
down  afresh  before  the  throne  of  Him 
whose  constraining  love  thus  triumphs 
over  the  selfishness  of  humanity.  The 
world  cannot  witness  it  without  feeling 
its  own  selfishness  condemned,  without 
bowing  to  the  divinity  of  the  gospeL-— 
Harris, 
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BARLT  PRSACHINO. 

It  was  one  of  the  rales  laid  down  bj 
the  Methodist  Conference,  that  no 
preacher  should  preach  oftener  than 
twice  on  a  week-day,  or  three  times  on 
the  Sabbath.  One  of  these  sermons  was 
ahrays  to  be  at  fire  in  the  morning,  when- 
erer  twenty  hearers  coald  be  brought 
together.  As  the  apostolic  Eliot  used  to 
ny  to  students,  **  Look  to  it,  that  ye  be 
morning  birds;"  so  Wesley  inculcated 
the  daty  of  early  rising  as  equally  good 
for  body  and  soul.  "  Early  preaching," 
he  said,  **  is  the  gloxy  of  the  Methodists. 
Whenever  this  is  dropped  they  will 
dwindle  into  nothing.'*  He  advised  his 
preachers  to  avoid  long  sermons ;  and 
more  than  once  in  his  journal  he  has 
recorded  the  death  of  men,  who  were 
martyrs  to  long  and  loud  preaching.  In 
a  letter  to  one  of  his  foUowess  on  this 
subject,  he  writes,  **  Scream  no  more,  at 
the  peril  of  your  soul  I  God  now  warns 
yoa  by  me,  whom  he  has  set  oyer  you. 
Speak  as  earnestly  as  you  can,  but  do 
not  scream.  Speak  with  all  your  heart, 
but  with  a  moaerate  voice.  It  was  said 
of  our  Lord,  *  He  shall  not  cry ;'  the 
word  properly  means,  'He  shall  not 
Kream.'  Herein  be  a  follower  of  me,  as 
lam  of  Christ.  I  often  speak  loud,  often 
vehemently,  but  I  never  scream.  I  never 
strain  myself— I  dare  not.  I  know  it 
wonld  be  a  sin  against  God  and  my  own 
soiiL" 


OHABLES  WEBLST. 

One  of  the  earliest,  and  certainly  not 
the  least  efficient,  apostles  of  Methodism, 
was  Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  who,  as  a 
preacher,  has  been  deemed  by  some 
who  heard  them  both,  superior  to  his 
brother.  A  person  who  heard  him 
preach  in  ^e  fields  near  Bristol,  de- 
scribes his  manner:  ^  I  found  him," 
says  he,  "  standing  on  a  table  board,  in 
an  erect  posture,  with  his  hands  and  eyes 
lifted  up  to  heaven  in  prayer  ;  he  prayed 
vnth  uncommon  fervour,  finency,  and 
rariety  of  proper  expressions.  He  then 
preached  about  an  hour,  in  such  a  manner 
as  I  scarce  ever  heard  any  man  preach. 
Though  I  have  heard  many  a  finer  sermon, 
according  to  the  common  taste  or  accepr 
tation  of  sermons,  I  never  heard  any 
man  discover  such  evident  signs  of  a 
vehement  desire,  or  labour  so  earnestly 
to  convince  his  hearers,  that  they  were 
all  by  nature  in  a  sinful,  lost,  undone 
state.  With  uncommon  fervour  he 
acquitted  himself  as  an  ambassador  of 
Christ,  beseeching  them,  in  His  name, 
and  praying  them,  in  His  stead,  to  be 
reconciled  to  God.  And  although  he 
used  no  notes,  nor  had  anything  m  his 
hand  but  a  Bible,  yet  he  delivered  his 
thoughts  in  a  rich  copious  variety  of 
expressions,  and  with  so  much  propriety, 
that  I  could  not  observe  anything  in- 
coherent or  inanimate  through  the  whole 
performance." 


uteal-^iir  %mddiim  '^t^axitx. 


PB0GSB88  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

It  afibrds  us  pleasure  to  report  that 
oar  appeal  has  not  been  without  a 
response  on  the  part  of  our  friends. 

Many  letters  approving  the  course  we 
have  taken,  and  promising  help,  have 
leached  us.  Of  these  we  have  not  been 
able  to  make  many  selections  for  the 
present  number,  but  we  may  give  more, 
if  space  permit,  in  our  next. 

Being  desirous  of  not  making  any 
enemies,  we  shall  avoid  all  recurrence  to 
the  post,  in  a  way  which  would  implicate 
sny  one.  The  cause  we  have  at  heart 
requires  «U  the  eifort  we  can  call  forth 
to  sustain  it,  and  we  would  rather  "sofier 
wrong"  than  be  the  means  of  introducing 
a  "bone  of  contention." 

Let  bygones  be  bygones.  Those  of 
ow  friendB  who  have  referred  to  it  will 
excuse  us  if  we  do  not  give  insertion  to 
their  letters.  For  the  future  let  there 
l>e  more  zeal  in  our  attempts  to  provoke 
each  other  "  to  love  and  to  good  works." 
The  work  in  which  we  are  engaged 
demands  untiring   and  united  activity. 


We  have  many  things  to  damp  our 
spirits  and  repress  our  ardour ;  and  there 
are  occasions  when  there  is  danger  of  our 
being  influenced  by  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion ;  but  we  must  not  permit  ourselves 
to  be  diverted  from  the  path  of  duty. 
"Patience  and  perseverance,"  with  de- 
pendence on  God,  will  help  us  over  every 
difficulty,  and  "  cause  us  to  triumph  in 
every  place." 

The  meetings  which  we  have  attended 
in  Bamsley,Bramley,Wetherby,  Church- 
Fenton,  and  Frome,  have  displayed  a 
heartiness  on  the  part  of  the  people 
which  is  truly  encouraging.  The  reports 
sent  to  us  by  the  branch  secretaries  will 
give  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meetings,  but  cannot  convey  the  gpirU 
which  appeared  to  pervade  every  mind. 

It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  brethren 
most  interested  if  numerous  regular  sub- 
scribers are  not  obtained,  and  the  cards 
given  out  to  the  **  fair  friends "  are  not 
productive.  At  all  the  meetings  pledges 
have  been  given  on  the  part  of  those  who 
provided  the  **  trays"  that  they  will  be 
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ready  again  to  contribute,  bo  that  the 
annirersaries  maj  be  kept  up.  We  will 
take  care  that  timely  warning  shall  be 
given  of  the  season,  so  that  we  may  not 
m  futare  be  cheated  by  "  putting  off"  to 
intervals  of  eighteen  months  and  two 
years.  Beside  the  meetings  held*-report8 
of  some  of  which  must  be  reserved  antil 
June — ^we  have  had  opportunities  of  see- 
ing friends  and  making  arrangements  for 
meetings  in  other  places.  At  Gloucester 
there  is  a  determination  to  form  a  branch, 
the  brethren  in  that  locality  being  now 
part  of  the  Stroud  Branch,  but  being 
quite  numerous  enough  to  stand  alone. 
We  expect  to  visit  this  place  in  a  few 
days. 

At  Newport  we  had  the  gratification 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  branch 
quarterly  meeting  to  have — the  Magazine 
advertised  on  their  plan,  a  collection 
in  all  their  places  of  worship  in  July, 
and  a  tea-meeting  during  the  same 
month,  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the 
association.  At  Pontypool  we  addressed 
a  few  friends,  one  of  whom  presented 
as.  6d.,  another  Is.;  and  a  pledge  was 
given  that  a  meeting  should  be  held,  and 
trays  given,  the  day  after  the  Newport 
meeting.  At  Chepstow  and  Monmouth 
we  expect  meetings  also  to  be  held ;  and 
in  an  interview  with  the  brethren  at 
Bristol,  they,  too,  promised  that  they 
would  exert  themselves  more  than  they 
had  yet  done  to  sustain  our  hands. 

At  all  these  places  new  subscribers 
have  been  obtained  for  the  Magazine; 
but  the  great  defect  is,  the  want  of  some 
one  who  will  undertake  to  supply  it.*  In 
some  of  the  country  districts  no  book- 
seller is  found  to  order  it,  and  unless  we 
can  get  some  friend  in  the  market  towns 
to  oner  to  get  a  number,  we  shall  find 
that  a  promise  to  take  them  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  an  actual  purchase. 

We  shall  try  to  devise  some  plan  to 
secure  prompt  delivery,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent another  publication,  with  which  we 
have  no  connection,  being  substituted 
and  pushed  upon  the  people  instead  of 
our  own.  Several  circumstances  have 
come  to  our  knowledge  which  we  should 
like  to  dwell  on,  but  as  we  intend  pre- 
senting a  sort  of  journal  of  our  move- 
ments in  the  advocacy  of  the  claims  of 
the  association,  we  prefer  introducing 
them  in  regular  order. 

We  trust  to  be  able  to  report  new 
accessions  in  our  next.  Meanwhile  we 
entreat  the  brethren  to  hold  meetings 
and  make  known  our  cause. 


insertion  in  the  May  Magazine  an  ac- 
count of  the  Ramsbury  tea-meeting,  which 
was  held  on  Good  Friday,  on  behalf  of 
the  Mutual-Aid  Association.  The  Tem- 
perance Hall  was  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion.  All  the  requisites  for  good 
entertainment  were  amply  and  gra- 
tuitoasly  provided  by  the  friends,  who 
were  pleased  with  the  opportunity  to 
show  their  love  and  gratitude  to  local 
preachers,  and  their  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  association.  After  tea 
a  public  meeting  was  held.  The  Hall  was 
filled  with  persons  who  evidently  came  to 
have  their  minds  enlightened  on  the 
subject,  and  to  give  their  patronage  to 
such  a  praiseworthy  institution.  Mr. 
W.  Edwai'ds,  a  local  preacher  of  high 
repute  in  our  circuit,  was  unanimously 
voted  to  the  chair.  After  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks,  he  proceeded  to  show 
the  object  of  the  association ;  the  office 
of  a  local  preacher;  the  labour  and  sa- 
crifices peculiar  to  that  ofiSce ;  spoke  of 
the  great  amount  of  good  effected  by 
them,  and  of  the  duty  of  the  church  to 
support  the  association.  The  secretary 
of  the  branch  then  gave  a  report  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  association. 
Mr.  Little,  of  Swindon,  was  then  called  on 
to  address  the  meeting,  and  spoke  at 
some  length  on  the  advantages  resulting 
from  such  an  association ;  and  gave 
some  touching  cases  which  had  come 
under  his  own  notice,  where  poor  local 
preachers  had  found  the  association  an 
asylum  in  time  of  sickness  and  old  age. 
Mr.  Thatcher,  of  Lamboum,  next  ad- 
dressed the  meeting..  He  said  he  felt  it 
an  honour  to  be  connected  with  such  a 
benevolent  institution,  and  proved  on 
scriptural  ground  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  church  to  care  for  poor  saints,  and 
much  more  so  to  care  for  those  who  gra- 
tuitously labour  in  the  word  and  doc- 
trine. Brother  Cannon  and  Brother 
Tarrant,  from  Swindon,  who  kindly  came 
to  our  help,  addressed  the  meeting  in  a 
manner  which  did  great  credit  both  to 
their  heads  and  to  their  hearts,  evidently 
showing  that  they  well  understood  the 
subject,  and  that  their  hearts  were  rightly 
affected  in  the  cause.  The  whole  pro- 
ceedings gave  great  satisfaction,  in  proof 
of  which  manv  friends  came  forward  with 
subscriptions  to  the  association.  We  all 
felt  there  was  much  cause  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage.  The  amount  realised 
at  the  meeting  was  £3  12s.  3d. 

J.  G.  Branch  Sec 


ra^hnslbt. 


April  18, 1858. 
Pbab   Brotheik, — ^I  feel  vexy  great 
pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  for 


Ov  Easter  Monday,  March  88,  a  pnblic 
tea-meeting  was  held  in  the  Salem  Chapel 
School-room,  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
Preachers'  Mutual- Aid  Association,  when 
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vp  wen  hoBonred  with  the  presence  and 

lid  of  <nr  esteemed  brethren  ^  the  presi- 

'h-tt  tnd  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 

i««<icuition.    Mr.  Nelstrop  occupied  the 

c  .:.ir  on  the  occasion,  and  (after  singing 

sAil  prayer,  and  reading  a  portion  of 

IiihTs  word)  addressed  the  meeting  in  a 

m<K  suitable  and  appropriate  manner, 

A&il  then  called  apon  the  local  secretary 

u>  ziTe  a  report  of  the  Bamsley  Branch 

"'iiht  Association — from  which  it  appears 

t^At  it  was  among  the  earliest  established 

:3  the  Connexion,  having  been  commenced 

n  December,  1849,  and  now  consists  of 

:v(nty-two   members,   the    average    of 

'vhose  ages  is  npwards  of  45^  years. 

Tbsre  hare  been  no  deaths  among  the 

L.«ffibers  of  this  branch  since  its  com- 

'iitmcement,  and  only  three  cases  of  sick- 

"^*«,  two  of  the  brethren  having  received 

>?  week's  pay  each,  and  another  three 

•etks  so  thai  the  whole  amoant  paid 

•  r  sickness  in  this  circait  has  not 
'  ic«eded  j(S,  and  in  this  respect  we  have 
'  'cc  highly  favoured.  We  have,  besides, 
•»  >  honorary  members,  who  each  sub- 
*'rihe  a  guinea  a  year,  and  several  annual 
• :  ^cribers  of  lesser  amounts.  The 
:!*.MrtiBg  was  afterwards  addressed  by 
Mr.  Timothy  8ykes,  of  Shafton  Qbhe 
'  .aimian  of  the  branch,  and  the  olaest 
.  <ial  preacher  in  the  circuit);  Mr.  Isaac 
'jul  and  Mr.  William  Outram,  both  of 
Kc^nley;  Mr.  Harris,  of  London;  and 
Hr.  John  Broadley,  of  Ackworth.  Mr. 
Skfi  and  Mr.  Broadley  ably  answered 
*i.c  several  objections  that  are  generally 
c'je>i  against  the  association;  and  Mr. 
il^rrU  illustrated  the  necessity  and  utility 
' :  >ach  an  institution  by  several  instances 
••'  extreme  distress  and  privation  amongst 
•*i  local  preachers,  and  the  joy  and 
jntitode  manifested  for  the  relief  granted 
*•>  them  by  the  association  ;  and  then 
-'iifutly  pressed  upon  the  audience  the 

^:y  of  supporting  in  their  poverty  and 
>■'  iioing  years  so  laborious  and  useful  a 
'  Iv  of  men  as  the  local  preachers — men 
'*^  >  Ubonred  hard  six  days  in  the  week, 
<>".  1  'm  the  Sabbath  went  into  the  sur- 

•  iQ<liiig  villages  and  preached  the  word 
'  lu'e.    He  described  them  as  a  valuable 

'  ction  of  the  chnreh-militant—not  only 
\'itiiten,  who  fought  without  pay,  but 
*'"  alio  provided  their  own  regimentals, 
.r:j«,  and    accoutrements,    and    were, 

•  "re fore,  in  their  old  age,  sickness,  and 
•i^tre^  doubly  entitled  to  the  affectionate 
\':>j}<ithy  and  cheerful  support  of  every 
:^«e  Christian.  During  the  meeting  a 
■ '^pf  WM  received  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Snt- 
^-Mft,  of  Gawber  Colliery,  regretting  his 
- '  i''Uicy  to  attend,  and  enclosing  a  sub- 
« rtptkm  towards  the  general  fund  of  the 
»  -^taliou.  We  hope  that  the  friends 
•"-  Heoaming  more  alive  to  the  claims  of 
tA«  bf«thre%aad  that  next  year  we  shall 


have  to  report  an  increase  of  subscribers 
and  a  crowded  anniversary  of  the  meeting. 
H.  Bell,  Branch  Secretary. 

BRAMLBY  BRANCH. 

This  branch  was  visited  on  Easter 
Tuesday  by  the  president,  the  honorary 
secretary,  and  William  Gaudy,  Esq., 
from  Bradford,  all  of  whose  services  were 
very  acceptable,  and  whose  speeches 
made  a  powerful  impression  upon  the 
audience.  Mr.  Alderman  Wilson  pre* 
sided. 

This  branch  commenced  operations 
with  tho  very  foundation  of  the  Greneral 
Society,  and  the  report  for  this  evening 
stated,  that  there  were  nine  honorary 
members,  two  honorary  contributors,  and 
nine  local  preachers,  who  may  become 
claimants.  During  the  meeting,  two 
guineas  were  ^iven  by  Mr.  Hill  from  a 
lady,  a  tried  friend  of  the  local  preachers; 
and  another  lady,  Mrs.  R.  Wilson,  pre- 
sented one  guinea,  intending  to  become 
an  honorary  member;  and  an  honorary 
contributor  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  annum  was  added  to  our  number. 
Tea  was  provided  gratuitously  by  the 
ladies;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  tea* meet- 
ing, though  there  was  no  collection, 
amounted  to  about  six  pounds,  which  we 
have  sent  to  Mr*  Creswelh 

Our  esteemed  president  was  pleased  to 
compliment  us  on  the  number  of  our 
honorary  members.  ,  We  wish,  with  him, 
that  every  branch  may  be  stirred  up  to 
do  in  like  manner,  and  even  to  exceed 
that  proportion}  for  it  must  be  evident 
to  all  that  the  association  will  have  to 
depend  mainly  for  its  perpetuity  upon 
free  contributors,  as  we  take  under  our 
protection  the  old  man  of  seventy  as  well 
as  the  young  man  who  is  just  girding  on 
his  armour. 

We  hope  the  time  is  coming  when 
trustees  and  other  officers  in  our  society 
will  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  the  local 
preachers.  Our  knowledge  of  circuits  is 
not  extensive;  but  we  are  acquainted 
with  several  circuits  in  which  the  Sab- 
bath labours  of  tho  local  preachers 
amount  to  six-sevenths  of  the  whole 
preaching  work.  For  instance,  we  have 
a  plan  before  us,  wherein  forty-three  ser- 
mons are  required  to  be  preached  every 
Sunday,  and  that  circuit  has  only  two 
travelling  preachers,  so  that  six  sermons 
are  preached  by  the  conference  preachers, 
and  thirty-six  by  the  local  preachers. 

We  are  not  wishful  to  put  forward  our 
own  case,  bnt  we  aro  so  strongly  con- 
vinced of  our  obligations  to  the  lay 
preachers  so  called,  that  we  shall  greatly 
rejoice  to  encourage  those  excellent  men, 
and  hope  to  see  the  Mutual- Aid  Associa- 
tion prosper  more  abundantly  than  ever. 
J.  Hill,  Branch  Secretary. 
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TADGA8TBR  CIBOUIT. 

Wetkerby,— The  friends  of  the  Local 
Preachers'  Mutual- Aid  Association  pro- 
vided  an  excellent  tea  on  Wednesday, 
the  30th  March,  in  the  Weslejan  School- 
room, at  which  most  of  our  respectable 
Wesleyan  friends  in  that  place  attended, 
and  much  enjoyed  the  bountiful  provi- 
«ion.  Wm.  Nelstrop,  Esq.,  our  president, 
venr  kindly  presided  over  the  meeting, 
and  in  a  most  efficient  manner  enlarged 
on  the  objects  of  the  association— its 
advantages  and  its  success— not  forget- 
ting its  need  of  help.  He  also  urged 
the  friends  to  take  in  our  very  useful  and 
instructive  periodical,  reminding  them 
that  by  so  doing  they  were  not  only 
getting  four  penny  worth  for  fourpence, 
but  that  they  would  be  at  the  same  time 
helping  to  build  up  the  interests  of  an 
institution  that  would  bring  credit  to 
them  and  gloiy  to  God. 

The  secretary  being  absent,  the  trea- 
surer was  called  upon  to  give  an  account 
of  the  branch.  His  statement  seemed 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  audience— a 
considerable  amount  of  benefit  having 
been  received  by  local  brethren  in  the 
circuit.  He  assured  the  meeting,  that 
though  the  association  had  its  enemies, 
it  had  its  friends,  and  that  they  could  be 
found  not  only  amongst  the  middle  and 
lower  walks  in  life,  but  that  there  were 
men  of  high  standing  who  loved  local 
preachers,  who  were  praying  for  them  as 
well  as  helping  in  the  great  work,  the 
interests  of  which  they  were  met  to 
promote.  He  then  read  a  letter  from 
Alderman  Meek,  of  York,  who,  though 
having  been  thrice  lord  mayor  of  that 
city,  still  has  a  heart  to  feel  for  and  love 
poor  local  preachers: — 

Middlethorp  Lodge,  February  28, 1863. 

Bbab  Sir, — ^In  consequence  of  having 
been  from  home,  I  did  not  receive  your 
favour  of  the  24th  until  Saturday  evening. 

In  reply  to  your  kind  invitation  to  at- 
tend a  public  meeting  at  Church  Fenton 
in  behalf  of  the  Local  preachers'  Mutual- 
Aid  Association,  I  beg  to  state  that  it 
will  not  be  convenient  for  me  to  be  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion.  Nevertheless,  I 
sincerely  wish  you  a  good  meetiijg,  and 
that  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  may  con- 
tinue to  rest  on  the  local  preachers,  to 
whom  the  Wesleyan  body  is  deeply 
indebted,— I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

James  Mbek. 

Brother  Sikclahj,  of  Wetherby,  was 
then  called  upon;  but  feeling,  as  he 
stated,  his  position— via.,  that  Brother 
Harris,  from  London,  had  to  follow  him, 
made  a  few  pithy  remarks  and  gave  way. 

Our  HoK.  Sbcrbtart  then  entered  at 
considerable  length,  and  in  a  most  inter- 
esting manner,  into  the  real  merits  of  our 


yalnable  association ;  spoke  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  had  had  to  contend  with — in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  Connexion.  He  proved  firom 
the  fact  of  our  prior  existence  that  we 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  that 
had  been,  and  was  now,  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  body  :  that  our  object  was 
to  prevent  oar  dear  brethren  becoming, 
in  affliction  or  old  age  dependent  upon 
the  parish  for  support,  and  their  poor 
broken-hearted  widows  from  having  to 
ask  a  parish  officer  for  a  coffin  in  which 
to  bury  her  dead. 

Brother  Fadhan  then  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for  his  valuable 
service,  and  to  the  ladies  for  their  great 
kindness  in  giving  the  trays  so  cheer- 
fully, and  spreading  so  ample  a  board 
before  their  delighted  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. In  doing  this,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  he  had  been  told  that 
some  of  the  dear  friends  had  been  grieved 
at  not  being  asked  to  give  trays.  Bather 
than  they  should  cherish  any  painful 
feelings  at  the  neglect  of  the  managers, 
he  wished  them  to  know  that  it  was  not 
too  late,  and  ten  shillings  (which  was 
what  was  considered  the  value  of  a  tray) 
would  be  vexy  thankfully  received,  and 
go  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  asso- 
ciation.   The  hint  was  taken  veiy  kindly. 

HEREFORD. 

April  11, 18S3. 

Mt  dear  BrothbRi — ^I  now  give  you 
some  account  of  our  local  preacher  tea- 
meeting,  held  on  the  28th  ult.  We  were  as 
usual  driven  out  of  our  own  chapel  vestry 
by  those  called  our  pastors.  I  wrote  to 
the  chairman  of  the  district  on  the  subject, 
but  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  stoop  even 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  my  letter, 
and  therefore  we  were  glad  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  kindness  of  the  pastor  and 
deacons  of  the  Independent  chapel,  for 
the  use  of  their  vestry.  Most  of  the 
brethren  that  are  members  were  present, 
with  a  goodly  number  (though  not  quite 
so  many  as  last  year)  of  those  who  wish 
well  to  our  institution — among  whom 
were  the  Bev.  Wm.  Aldridge  (Ladv 
Huntingdon's  Connexion),  Mr.  HaU 
(Baptist),  and  Mr.  Nicholas  (Indepen- 
dent), who,  with  several  of  the  brethren, 
addressed  the  meeting.  And  truly  it 
was  Sj  hallowing  time.  All,  I  believe, 
felt  it  good  to  be  there.  We  had  the 
following  donations  :  —  Bev.  WiUiam 
Aldridge,  2s.  6d.;  Mrs.  Baker,  of  Boden- 
ham,  2s. ;  profits  of  the  tea-meetii:^,  SOs. ; 
which,  with  the  quarterage,  will  be  sent 
you  shortly. 

There  is  one  new  feature  in  our  meet- 
ing I  wish  to  notice.  Several  of  the 
friends  and  brethren  have  engaged  either 
to  give  or  collect  among  toeir  friends 
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rams,  Tax7ing  from  28.  6d.  to  lOs.  each, 
in  all  £4  7s.  6d.,  against  our  next 
tea-meeting  in  1854.  I  call  it  a  new 
featore,  becaase  I  have  not  seen  anything 
of  the  kind  adopted  in  the  account  of  any 
of  oar  local  preacher  tea-meetings.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  thank  God  and  take  course ; 
and  with  regard  to  our  new  plan,  we  say 
to  other  branch  societies,  '*Qo  and  do 
likewise." 

Tours  affectionately, 

J.  Yauohak,  B.  S. 

THX  MAGAZ12TS. — ^WOBTHT  OF  IMITATIOK. 

8oatbport,  April  7, 1853. 

DaiK  Sib, — At  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year,  a  gentleman — wishful 
to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Maga- 
zine—-genigously  offered  to  place  at  my 
disposal  three  copies  of  the  Magazine  for 
each  month  during  this  year.  Up  to  the 
present  I  have  given  them  to  persons 
whom  I  conceired  would  be  interested  in 
their  perusal ;  and  through  this  means  a 
subscriber  to  the  Magazine  has  been 
occasionally  secured.  Last  month  an- 
other gentleman  gave  me  a  shilling  to  pay 
for  three  copies  to  lay  on  the  bookseller  s 
counter  for  sale,  so  that  by  this  means 
some  may  be  induced  to  purchase  it  regu- 
larly and  the  bookseller  induced  to  order 
a  few  copies  on  his  own  account. 

Hitherto  I  must  acknowledge  my  back- 
wardness in  soliciting  subscriptions  and 
donations  for  the  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion; but  being  fully  convinced  of  the 
goodness  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity for  active  exertion  on  behalf  of  so 
benerolent  an  institution,  I  resolved  to 
attempt  something.  I  accordingly  got  a 
small  memorandum  book,  and  from  the 
•'official  report"  wrote  down  a  few 'sta- 
tistics, in  order  to  set  forth  the  claims  of 
the  association,  and  presented  the  same 
as  a  plea  for  pecuniary  aid.  My  success 
so  far  has  enconraged  me  to  go  on.  I 
have  penned  this  solely  for  the  encou- 
ngement  of  other  brethren  who  may  feel 
inclined  to  assist  the  circulation  of  the 
Magazine,  and  to  uphold  the  cfBciency 
or  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Mutual- Aid 
Association.  Trusting  that  its  future 
careor  will  be  unfettered  and  prosperous, 
I  am  yours  most  truly, 

John  Griog^  Branch  Sec 


TBI  AF^BAI.  ABD  THB  If  AOAZIBE. 

Kingswinford,  Stourbridge  Cironit, 
April  4, 1853. 

Bbab  Sib, — ^I  am  a  member  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Local  Preachers' 
Mutual- Aid  Association.  I  have  just 
received  my  Magazine  for  the  present 
month;  and  the  first  thing  that  has 
caai^nij  eye  is  your  appeal  to  the  local 
Ptwdien  to  use  their  efforts  to  increase 


the  circulation  of  the  Magazine.  I  thought 
surely  that  this  was  being  done.  I  do 
hope  the  brethren  will  be  moved  by  your 
touching  appeal  to  them,  and  at  once 
take  the  matter  up.  Really,  Sir,  what 
have  we  to  fear  ?  the  cause  is  good  and 
godlikcj  worthy  of  the  help  and  efforts  of 
an  angel,  lam  truly  thankful  to  Almighty 
Gh>d  that  ever  such  an  institution  was  com* 
menced.  May  God,  even  our  own  Gody 
continue  to  smile  upon  it. 

For  my  own  part,  after  reading  what 
was  said  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
respecting  obtaining  an  increased  circu- 
lation for  the  Magazine,  I  determined  to 
do  what  I  could;  and  now  instead  of 
taking  one,  as  I  did  last  year,  I  take  four 
every  month.  Forgive  me  if  J  say  I  hope 
tnany  more  will  go  and  do  likewise.  Let  tu 
persevere :  the  Lord  is  on  our  side — what 
can  man  do  unto  us? — I  am,  dear  Sir, 
yours  very  truly, 

Zach.  Shakespbabb. 


TBIKMDLT  SUGGESTIONB. 

Malton,  April  10, 1858. 

Dbab  Bbothbb, — Your  address  on  the 
cover  of  the  Magazine  for  the  present 
month,  and  your  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  association,  page  179,  are  agree- 
able responses  to  many  an  anxious  wish 
of  mine  to  "  know  how  we  were  getting 
on  during  the  last  few  months;"  and 
though  the  report  is  far  from  being  so 
good  as  it  ought  to  be,  yet  I  cannot  but 
confess  that  it  is  as  good  as  I  expected. 
As  to  the  Magazine:  while  I  consider  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have 
an  organ  of  our  own,  I  cannot  flatter 
myself  with  the  hope  that,  in  this  age  of 
cheap  literature,  we  shall  ever  realise  a 
direct  profit  from  it ;  yet,  we  must  main- 
tain it,  and  cannot  do  without  it.  As  a 
publication,  it  must  commend  itself  to  all 
who  read  it;  and  it  has  so  much  of  my 
esteem,  that  I  am  almost  prepared  to  say, 
with  another  dear  brother,  that  whatever 
is  in  it  "  is  right." 

The  trifling  increase  in  our  numbers  is 
a  subject  which  I  think  demands  more 
serious  regard.  I  do  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  twenty  shillings  entrance- 
fee  last  year  might  hinder  some,  but  not 
all,  even  of  the  few — the  129  who  have 
entered  since  it  was  reduced.  I  believe 
the  increased  fee  was  but  at  best  a  good 
subject  for  false  friends  and  open  foes  to 
make  a  noise  about;  and  now  that  it  is 
reduced,  the  same  false  friends  and  foes 
will  exercise,  and  do  exercise,  their  influ- 
ence to  prevent  brethren  joining,  until, 
from  either  age  or  infirmity,  they  shall 
become  the  recipients  of  our  bounty 
immediately  on  the  expiration  of  their 
first  twelve  months.  At  all  events,  such 
is  the  object  here ;  and  if  such  should  be 
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the  case  in  other  eiroaiti,  as  doabtless  it 
is,  I  think  it  is  time  to  direct  attention  to 
the  arrangement  of  some  plan,  to  be  con* 
sidered  and  determined  on  at  oar  next 
aggregate  meeting,  whereby  tliis  syste- 
matic sapping  of  our  foundations  may  be 
stopped,  and  our  enemies  driven  to  alter 
their  tactics  or  be  quiet. 

At  our  next  aggregate  meeting,  our 
association  will  have  been  in  existence 
four  years,  with  open  arms  to  receive, 
without  any  restrictions,  all  who  thought 
it  right  to  unite  themselves  with  us. 
During  this  time,  I  think  it  not  unfair  to 
suppose  that  every  local  preacher  in  the 
land  has  bad,  or  might  have  had,  know- 
ledge of  us ;  and  now,  after  four  years* 
unheeded  invitations,  judging  from  the 
apparent  apathy  exhibited,  and  looking 
at  the  item  for  annuitants — which,  by  the 
bye,  must  necessarily  increase^  unless  we 
anticipate  and  thwart  the  designs  of  the 
interested — the  question  still  is.  What 
must  be  done  ? 

The  pbm  which  suggests  itself  to  my 
mind  is,  that  the  rate  of  entrance  should 
remain  as  it  is — say  ten  shillings  to  all 
applicants  under  fiftf  or  fifty 'five  years 
of  age;  after  fifty  or  fifty-five  let  there 
be  an  advance  of  something  like  five 
shillings  on  the  entrance  fee,  and  a  further 
advance  for  applicants  of  sixty,  sixty-five, 
and  seventy  respectively,  without  any 
alteration  in  the  subscriptions  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  Some  such 
arrangement  as  this,  I  think,  would  keep 
the  door  open  to  uU  who  sincerely  wish 
us  well ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  those 
who  are  only  waiting  to  make  a  gain  of 
our  liberality,  would  have  the  chance  by 
paying  a  tiide  for  it. 

I  likewise  think  that  the  outlay  in 
circuits  such  as  this  (which,  as  a  member 
of  the  association,  I  almost  feel  it  a  dis- 
grace to  belong  to)  should  undergo  some 
revision.  1  am  ashamed  of  my  schedule 
every  time  I  make  it  up.  We  have  only 
seven  members;  and  since  we  formed 
ourselves  into  a  branch,  nine  months  ago, 
we  hi6'e  no  increase  nor  prospect  of  any, 
and  we  have  received  £10  13s.  6d.  from 
the  association  over  and  above  what  we 
have  paid;  and  our  expenses  will  not 
decrease,  but,  en  the  contrary,  may,  and 
most  probably  will,  increase. 

1  think  where  adverse  influence  is  the 
undoubted  cause  of  such  a  discrepancy 
between  the  debit  and  the  credit  of  a 
circuit,  and  where  local  preachers  so 
credulously  and  blindly  subordinate 
themselves  and  their  future  prospects  to 
a  spirit  of  partisanship,  or  to  hopes  built 
upon  possible  contingencies,  there  should 
be  some  rule  to  apportion,  in  some 
degree,  the  benefits  of  the  association  to 
the  contributions.  I  see  difficulties  ia 
such  an  arrangement.     It  might  press 


heavily  where  one  would  not  wish  it;  but 
individual  advantage  must  give  place  to 
public  good.  It  is  a  public  good  that  we 
contemplate,  and  to  secure  that  go(>d 
prudence  must  guide  our  zeal;  for 
though  **  charity  sufifereth  long  and  is 
kind,  and  is  not  easily  provoked,  but 
beareth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things,*'  and  never  fails,  it  is 
ours  to  see  that  charity  itself  is  not 
imposed  on. 

If  you  think  these  few  lines  likelvto 
elicit  the  views  of  brethren  better  able  to 
advise,  I  shall  be  glad,  and  remain,  dear 
brother,  yours  truly, 

Geo.  Shitb, 
Secretary  to  the  Malton  Branch. 

USEFULNESS  OF  THE  UAQAZISfE. 

8t^rbrldp«. 

My  dear  Brotheh, — I  have  taken 
the  Magazine  from  the  commencemeDt, 
and  have  devoted  some  time  to  get  it 
into  drcuhtwTU  I  have  now  nine  sub- 
scribers. It  was  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  our  Magazine  that  our  branch  of 
the  Mutual- Aid  Association  was  formed ; 
and  I  feel  persuaded  that  if  we  were  to 
exert  ourselves  and  double  the  circu- 
lation, there  would  be  a  considerable 
increase  of  members  and  friends.  My 
opinion  is,  that  our  prosperity  as  an 
association  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  circulation  of  oua  Magazine. 

Wishing  you  every  blessing,  I  remain, 
my  dear  brother,  yours  sincerely, 

Peter  Trewin, 
Secretary  of  the  Branch. 

BIBD. 

Mareh  16,  1853.— John  Beaville,  of  Xx- 
toxeter,  sged  79,  in  great  peace.  Claim  £?• 
He  had  been  on  the  Annuitant  Fund  86  we«ki. 

March  25,  185d.^Very  suddenly,  Robert 
Lowe,  of  Bake  well,  arod  88.    Claim  £«. 

April  8, 1853.— Richard  Haynet,  of  Qrecss 
Norton,  in  the  Towoester  Giirouit,  aged  74 
Claim  £8.  He  died  in  the  full  triumph  of 
faith.  Had  been  on  the  Amiuitaat  Fond  75 
weeks. 

April  6,  185d.->Oeorge  Blyton,  of  tiis 
Lincoln  Circuit,  aged  56,  in  the  joyfol  hope 
and  oonfidence  of  a  resurrection  unto  eternal 
life.  Claim  £8.  He  had  been  on  the  Sick 
Fund  three  weeks. 

April  11.  1858.---John  Osborne,  of  l^^ 
stone,  aged  78.  Claim  £8.  He  lived  well, 
and  died  happv.  Had  been  on  the  Annoitant 
Fund  111  weeks. 

Mareh  7, 1853.— Charlotte  Smith,  North- 
ampton,  aged  48.    Claim  £4. 

February  25, 1858.— Mary  Ana  Bmhletoa, 
North  Shields,  aged  86.    Claim  £4. 

March  17,  1858.— Jane  ColweU.  of  the 
Stroud  Circuit,  Aged  86.  Claim  M,  Btf 
end  was  peace. 

Mareh  17, 1853.— Sarah  Smith,  of  Bridpori, 
aged  56.    Claim  £4    She  died  in  peaee. 

April  0,  1858.-*Mai7  Clarke^  Horwith, 
aged  73.    Claim  £4. 
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EVANGELISATION.— HOJME  WORK,  AND  OUT-OF-DOOR 

WORK. 

"Praseh  ihe  goepel  to  every  eraature."'-MABK  xiL  16. 

Thb  Greek  term  rendered  gospel  in  the  English  New  Testament  b 
T^Teaented  in  our  language  by  various  derivatives  from  it,  which  are 
^)  thoroughly  Anglicised  that  few  readers  are  unable  to  appreciate  the 
sea«e  of  passages  in  which  they  are  embodied.  The  gospel  (e^ayylXiov) 
i*  the  good  news  of  God's  grace  and  mercy  to  man  in  Jesus  Christ ;  an 
f^^ngditt  (Anglicej  gospeller)  is  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  to  wangdiu 
a  town,  a  neighbourhood,  a  country,  the  worlds  is  to  publish  in  and 
thmugh  it  the  ^lad  tidings  of  the  gospel,  and  offer  to  the  inhabitants 
ulvation  in  the  name  of  Jesus ;  the  work  of  wcmgelisoHon  is,  therefore^ 
ibat  of  bringing  the  nations  of  men  within  hearing  of  tlie  sound  of  the 
^•tepcl,  carrying  to  them  the  words  of  eternal  life — making  the  glad  tidings 
LiMJvn  to  them ;  and,  whether  they  will  hoar  or  whether  they  will  forbear^ 
iKtUring  unto  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

A  world  evangelised,  then,  is  not  a  world  converted ;  for  to  evangelise 
!^  not  to  convert.  Men  chosen  of  God  are  commanded  to  do  the  former : 
''U  Qod  only  can  do  the  latter.  .This  is  a  distinction  of  considerable 
:.i{>i3rtaaoe — one  that  takes  away  all  ground  for  ceasing  to  obey  the 
«oQimand  on  account  of  want  of  success  in  converting  mem  from  tlie  error 
^^(  their  ways.  Our  Lord  does  not  command  his  disoi[des  to  go  and  con- 
rtrf  all  nations,  or  every  creature,  or  to  Christianise  the  uttermost  parts  of 
tite  earth :  the  law  is  simply  *^  Go — and  preadi,''  and  in  another  place 
"-^  ye  go,  preach  V  Hk  is  the  law,  and  for  the  remli  he  is  responsible, — 
^^t  the  messenger,  the  evangelist,  whose  duty  is  plain  and  indisputable,  as 
*dl  as  imperative.  No  circumstances  of  opposition  or  failure  can 
«'xoQerate  him  from  his  dluty  j  want  of  success,  and  even  the  occurrence  of 
ipi>areQtly  evil  effects  upon  himself,  his  friends,  or  his  auditories,  can  never 
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render  the  divine  law  inapplicable  to  him  and  inoperative ;  and  so  long  aa 
this  simple,  single  duty  of  evangelisation  is  faithfully  performed,  no  power 
in  heaven  or  in  earth  can  make  him  responsible  for  the  results. 

This  seems  to  be  plain  and  intelligible,  and  also  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  eternal  rectitude.  In  giving  the  command  Christ  left  the  rendi 
out  of  sighU  He  concentrated  attention  upon  the  work  which  he  imposed 
upon  his  followers,  and  gave  them  no  instructions  to  attempt  to  accomplish 
any  specific  object  beside.  He  instituted  one  means  to  accomplish  one 
purpose ;  the  one  means  was  a  preaching  ministry ;  the  one  purpose  was 
th^  publication  of  his  gospel  to  every  human  being :  and  he  gave  no 
indication  whatever  as  to  the  amount  of  proximate  or  ultimate  success  that 
should  attend  this  one  means;  nor  did  he  condescend  to  inform  his 
disciples  whether  in  the  end.  this  one  great,  purpose  would  be  fulfilled  by 
the  agency  then  called  into  existence. 

Inferentially,  however,  we  learn  a  good  deal  from  Scripture  on  points 
connected  with  thb  subject.  The  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  apostles 
shew  to  us  that  the  legitimate  result  of  preaching  the  gospel  is  the  conver- 
sion of  the  soul, — ^the  turning  of  men  from  darkness  to  light,  an4  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  the  living  God.  This  patent  fact,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  wonderful  adaptedness  of  the  gospel  provision  to  all  man's 
spiritual  wants,  has  induced  the  opinion  very  generally  entertained  that  if 
a  man  see  no  friut  to  his  labours — have  no  seals  to  his  ministry — it  is 
inferential  evidence  that  God  has  not  called  him  to  the  work  of  an  evanr 
gelist.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  decide  this  question  on  that  ground 
alone.  Christ  was  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  command  his  ambassadors  to  he 
Buocessful:  they  are  required  to  preach — to  go  as  they  preach,  and  preach 
as  they  go,  and  all  his  servants  are  expected  to  be  faithful  and  obedient^ 
The  remit  is  in  the  Lord's  own  hands. 

But  our  Divine  Master  has  told  us  some  things  which,  whether 
legitimate  results  or  not,  will  assuredly  follow  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  according  to  his  original  commission.  Bonds,  stripes,  imprisonment^ 
hatred,  treachery,  torture,  and  death — these  are  the  portion  of  God's 
faithful  ambassadors  to  a  rebellious,  ignorant,  and  depraved  race.  This  is 
foretold  beforehand,  to  the  end  that  none  may  accept  the  office  of  evan? 
gelist  who  is  unprepared  to  endure  "  hardness"  for  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  that  personal  perils  may  furnish  no  ground  for  excuse  to  the  man  who 
has  once  felt  resting  upon  him  the  *\  woe"  of  neglecting  the  call  of  God 
to  this  work,  and  may  be  no  allowable  cause  of  discouragement  concerning 
himself  or  the  progress  of  gospel  truth. 

The  preceding  reflections  seem  to  lead  to  the  affirmation  of  several 
important  propositions: 

1.  Whether  men  be  converted  or  not,  the  earth  must  be  evangelised. 

2.  Success  or  no  success,  Christ's  ambassadors  are  required  to  continue 
to  preach  the  gospel. 

3.  However  limited  their  means  and  opportunities,  it  is  the  duty  of 
evangelists,  at  least,  to  attempt  to  yo  to  "  every  creature " — every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  world. 
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4.  No  circumstances  of  peril,  hardship,  privation,  or  suffjiring,  are 
allowed  to  be  sufficient  causes  for  stopping  the  progress  of  the  world's 
evangelisation. 

5.  The  duty  being  faithfully  discharged,  the  responsibility  and  the 

results  are  in  the  hands  of  God ;  and  the  converse  of  this  may  be  true, 

in  proportion  as  the  duty  is  partially  or  wholly  neglected  will  the 
responsibility  and  results  rest  upon  those  who  profess  to  be  God's  ministers 
to  men. 

These  are  first  principles,  the  observance  of  which  seems  necessary  to 
the  vocation  of  an  evangelist. 

Putting  out  of  view  for  the  present  the  condition  of  many  heathen 
nations  in  thfe  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel, 
let  us  look  at  the  aspect  of  things  among  ourselves  with  reference  to  this 
great  work. 

Why  is  not  England  thoroughly  evangelised  f  The  fact  is  indisputable, 
that  there  are  millions  in  this  country  who  never  enter  a  place  ai  worship 
—never  hear  the  gospel — and  are  living  in  a  lamentable  state  of  ignorance 
with  regard  to  God  and  Christ,  and  the  life  eternal  which  the  gospel 
reveals.  In  our  February  number,  page  49,  we  cited  a  number  of  statistics 
reelecting  crime  and  profligacy  in  the  metropolis,  which  presented  an 
tppalling  pictiu^  of  depravity  and  religious  destitution;  and  in  some 
d^ree  it  was  a  faithful  portraiture  of  all  the  other  large  towns  of  the 
em[Mre.  Even  our  rural  districts — comparatively  free  from  the  corruption 
and  contagion  of  town  vice — ^have  their  peculiar  features  of  profligacy  and 
immorality,  exhibited  in  an  utter  indifference  to  religion,  and  a  reckless 
abandonment  to  licentious  and  degrading  pursuits.  There  is  no  need  to 
repeat  here  those  fearful  particulars  already  recorded  in  the  article  referred 
to — none  to  contrast  again  therewith  the  amazing  amount  of  systematic 
eflbrt  continually  put  forth  in  every  variety  of  form  to  stem  the  horrid  tide 
of  depravity.  We  desire  to  concentrate  attentiod  just  now  upon  the  evan« 
gelistic  agency  alone,  and  its  bearing  upon  our  religious  condition. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  not  fewer  than  60,000  persons  wholly  or 
partially  devoted  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel. .  These  may  be  set 
down  in  general  terms  as  belonging  to  the  churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, 20,000 ;  Wesleyan,  15,000 ;  other  branches  of  the  Wesleyan  family^ 
12,000;  Independents,  Baptists,  &c.,  13,000.  Taking  the  population  at 
21,000,000,  there  are  thus  about  350  persons  (including  children)  to  each 
preacher.  One  would  think  that  in  such  circumstances  it  would  be  easy 
to  declare  to  every  living  soul  in  Great  Britain,  once  a  year,  the  message 
of  the  gospel,  not  merely  in  the  great  congregation,  but  personally,  indi- 
ridoally,  one  by  one.  Why  is  it  not  done  ?  and  why  should  it  not  be 
done?  The  machinery  for  foreign  operations  has  been  reviewed,  wound 
np,  and  set  agomg  for  another  year  during  the  month  just  closed.  Is  it 
out  of  season  to  inquire  now  what  can  be  done  to  forward  the  home  work  J 

It  is  plain,  that  building  churches  and  chapels,  and  setting  up  stated 
services  and  ministries,  will  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  nor  accom- 
plish the  end  contemplated  in  the  original  command.     The  carnal  mind ' 

q2 
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wHl  nof  voluntarily  subject  itself  to  religious  teaching  and  ^striint)  yet 
the  popular  mode  of  operation  seems  to  assume  that  il  wilL  Accordingty, 
church  and  chapel  accommodation  is  augmented  in  one  district  after  anothei^ 
and  astonishment  succeeds,  that  the  people  still  keep  away.  Thus  it  is 
always,  and  thus  it  ever  will  be,  while  such  a  systan  is  exclusively  or  mainly 
adhered  to.  We  talk  of  the  ungodliness  that  abounds-^of  the  multitudes 
that  refuse  or  neglect  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  "  in  his  temple ;" 
and  St.  Paul  himself  gives  us  our  answer — "  How  shall  they  call  on  him  in, 
^whpm  they  have  not  believed  ?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  Whom 
tliey  have  not  heard  ?  "  If  we  wish  all  the  people  to  join  in  public  worship, 
it  is  plaih  that  we  must  adopt  thbse  measures  which  aire  calculatefd  to  give 
•them  an  interest  in  it.  They  must  hear  of  the  glad  tidings,  and  desire  tiie 
H»alvation-word»  which  are  taught  in  our  sacred  edifices,  before  they  wHl  b^ 
persuaded  to  attend.  "And  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preachw?" 
« Certainly  they  have  preachers ;  for  all  th^  land  is  }>08ie8sed  by  the  <;kurch, 
parcelled  into  dioceses  and  districts,  parishes  and  circuits,  curacies,  caus^ 
chapelries,  and  societies ;  and  scarcely  a  human  being  lives  in  th^se  realms 
over  whom  some  preacher  does  hot  claim  the  right  ctf  eoclesiafsttcal  su^[>ep- 
vision.  They  have  preadiers,  then — all  the  filth  and  ofiscouring  of  our 
courts,  and  lanes,  tod  alleys ;  all  the  ragged  who  shun  the  respectably- 
dressed  church-goers ;  all  the  dirty  who  are  afraid  to  touch  the  scoured  afi4 
painted  respectably-pewed  "house  of  prayer;"  all  the  openly  vicious  and 
profane  who  detest  the  salutary  restraints  of  religious  decorum ;  all  the 
idle  who  will  not,  and  all  the  diseased  and  helpless  who  cannot,  go  the 
length  of  a  street  to  save  their  souls ;  aU  the  scoffers  who  hate  Christ  and 
'his  word ;  all  the  teaehers  of  infidelity  who  defy  God  and  contemn  hm 
•ordinances ;  and  all  the  oppressed,  starved,  down-trodden  poor  who  have 
wit  enough  in  their  ignorance  to  connect  the  iniquity  of  their  oppressors 
with  the  religion  they  profess,  and  so  avoid  both  them  and  their  holy  day 
-flursuits : — all  of  th^m  have  preachers  though  they  nefver  nee  them,  though 
they  never  hear  them,  never  know  them. 

"  How  «hall  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent  ?"  saith  the  uncompro- 
mising logic  of  the  apostle.  How  shall  they  preach  Jesus  to  the  ragged 
und  dirty,  the  vicious  and  the  idle,  the  diseased  and  the  helf^ess,  the  kroffer 
'and  the  infidel,  the  oppressed  and  the  6tandng,  if  they  do  hot  go  to  them? 
'Christ  undei*stood  his  own  command:  the  apostle  knew  the  mieaniBg  of  the 
words  he  used :  they  did  not  say—"  Go,  plant  churches,  buQd  chapels, 
inistitute  sen-ices,  arrange  prayers,  compile  hymn  books,  make  your  Worship 
attractive,  orderly^  respectable,  and  let  the  people  came  and  hear  you !" 
No,  no !  The  command  was  at  first  and  is  now—"  Go !"  "  Go  ye!"  *  «  Go 
p^ch !"  If  all  the  rest  be  left  imdone,  this  must  be  dohe :  thia  alone  ia 
'hhperative — "  Go,  preach  !" 

Yerily  if  the  commazKl  is  to  be  obeyed  in  our  day,  some  of  Us  must 
change  our  tactics. 

But  how  ? 

The  primitive  disciple  do  not  appear  to  have  put  this  question  tb  our 
Lord.    They  had  had  the  best  of  teachers  in  liims^.    Thoy  had  seen  him 
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itineratiDg  thfough  the  villages  of  Judea  and  Galilee,  teaching  as  he  went,  * 
and,  from  the  mountain's  brow,  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  house  and  in  the 
Aip,  by  the  well-side  and  in  the  eom-field,  dropping  the  words  of  life  and 
sftlvatioQ  in  the  ears  of  every  listener  and  passer-by.  They  knew  the- 
message — ^^  Repent ;  Believe ;  Be  saved ;  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand :"  and  they  understood  the  command,  "  Go — preach  the  gospel  to 
€ve«y  living  creature,"  Yet  God  had  to  permit  them  to  be  scattered  by 
the  fires  of  persecution  before  they  obeyed  ;  and  then  they  "  went  every- 
where." Then,  following  the  example  of  the  Lord,  they  went  wherever 
men  were  to  be  found :  Philip  accosted  an  Ethiopian  eunuch  in  his  dmriot 
OD  the  high  road :  Peter  passed  "  throughout  all  quarters,"  and  found  a 
temporary  home  ^*  in  Joppa  with  one  Simon  a  tanner :"  Paul  opened  his 
tsemmission  to  the  Areopagites  in  the  refined  city  of  Athens,  *'  in  the  midst 
of  Mars'  Hill :"  and  everywhere  the  apostles  as  a  rule  went  into  the  places 
€^  public  resort  in  order  to  make  known  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
This  was  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  They  did  not  wait  to  convert 
one  dty  before  they  went  to  another.  Drawn  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  or 
driven  by  the  fury  and  hate  of  men,  they  went  on  and  on,  doing  the  work 
orduned  by  their  Blessed  Master,  and  leaving  the  result  with  him. 

Our  home  work  can  only  be  accomplished  after  the  primitive  fashion. 
After  centuries  of  united,  settled,  systematic  operations,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  heathens  in  our  very  midst,  who  are  as  much  beyond 
tlie  reach  and  influenee  of  our  concreted  Christianity  as  if  they  dwelt  on 
jUi  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Who  will  afiirm  that  the  staid,  settled, 
cfturch-going  system  will  ever  produce  a  different  state  of  things  ?  An 
inroad  must  be  made :  the  gospel  must  be  carried  to  these  lost  ones ;  and 
the  honour  and  integrity  of  every  man  professing  a  call  to  preach  are  deeply 
implicated  in  the  question.  We  are  concerned  to  lay  the  matter  before 
our  brethren  the  local  preachers. 

The  local  preachers  are  found  moving  in  every  dass  of  society, — con- 
nected with  their  pursuits,  conversant  with  their  habits,  familiar  with  their 
pleasures  and  their  trials,  their  virtues  and  their  vices.  Each  of  them  has 
liis  stated  work  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  religious  body  to 
which  be  belongs,  and  of  regular  sermonising  lias  as  much,  perhaps,  as  he 
«ught  to  undertake.  But  when  this  is  fulfilled  his  vocation  is  still  upon 
iuin ;  and  as  often  as  he  crosses  the  path  of  one  ignorant  of  Christ  it  is  his 
^uty  to  speak  words  whereby  the  ''  lost  one"  may  be  saved.  And  surely 
Che  daily  life  of  a  Local  preacher  affords  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  the  gift  of  God,  even  in  this  way,  beneficially  and  successfully. 

But  the  world's  emergencies  demand  something  more ;  and  it  is  some- 
thing in  entire  accordance  with  the  primitive  practice  that  is  wanted. 
Every  court  and  alley  needs  penetrating  by  the  living  voice  of  the  living 
■lessenger  of  Christ :  every  cottage  and  lodging-room  requires  visiting — 
not  with  a  tract  or  a  book  only,  but  with  the  oral  message  of  mercy.  The 
SBArts,  and  fairs,  and  pleasure-grounds,  the-  places  of  public  resort  and 
eonoourie,  the  busy  highway  and  crowded  thoroughfare,  are  fine  fields  for 
cnteprise^  into  which  incuraions  should  be  made  at  every  favourable 
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opportunity  by  the  scripturally-ealled  evangelLits.  Their  commiasiott 
remains  unfiiliilled  so  long  as  a  single  human  being  is  to  be  found  ignorant 
or  neglectful  of  the  great  salvation,  and  multitudes  of  such  are  on  our  right 
hand  and  on  our  left  every  day  we  live.  Who  among  the  brethren  are 
ready  to  commence  a  new  career  of  evangelisation,  occupying  their  leisure 
evenings  and  intervals  of  business,  and  their  spare  Sabbaths,  in  scattering 
seed  "  by  all  waters" — speaking  of  the  love  and  compassion  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer  to  "  every  creature/',  and  going  wherever  a  tender  and  com- 
passionate heart  would  lead  them  among  the  wretched  and  the  profane  f 
Here  is  work  for  every  one — home  work  and  out-of-door  work.  Mere 
sermonising  will  not  do  for  this ;  such  a  course  need  not  involve  an  extra? 
amount  of  study ;  but  the  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart 
should  bring  forth  things  new  and  old ; — fresh  from  his  heart  his  thoughts 
should  bubble  up  in  words  of  fire  and  flame,  of  pity,  love,  and  tenderness, 
and  the  Great  Message  should  be  over  on  the  tongue.  No  elaborate 
essays,  no  dry  disquisitions  on  doctrinal  points,  no  hairsplitting  even  on 
terms  which  express  experimental  religion  and  practical  holiness,  could  be 
tolerated  in  such  an  enterprise*  Men  must  be  deult  with  as  men  who 
understand  their  own  language,  and  the  most  plain  and  direct  methods  of 
reaching  their  hearts  and  consciences,  their  feelings  and  sympatliles,  should 
be  adopted  without  hesitancy. 

^*  Go  ye  therefore  into  the  highways,  and  as  many  as  ye  shall  find  bid**, 
them  come  to  the  king's  feast.  The  marriage  of  the  king's  son  is  nearer 
at  hand  now  than  it  was  eighteen  centuries  ago :  anon,  the  door  will  be 
shut,  and  some  will  be  too  late — some  one,  perhaps,  who  mifi;ht  have  been 
warned  and  saved,  if  a  certain  brother  who  knew  him  had  spoken,  when  his 
heart  prompted,  the  word  of  encouragement,  of  love,  of  pity,  of  reproof,  or 
of  exhortation,  that  the  Blessed  Spirit  was  waiting  to  seal  as  his  oum  word, 
and  cause  to  germinate,  and  grow,  and  fructify.  How  many  such  will  rise 
in  judgment  with  this  present  generation  at  the  last  day,  and  charge  their 
damnation  upon  the  neglect  of  some  of  God's  own  messengers?  The 
inquiry  gathers  fearful  significancy  from  the  merely  routine  character  of 
the  local  preachers'  labours  generally,  in  comparison  with  the  fulness  and 
freeness — ^the  universality  of  the  original  commission.  For,  it  is  not  that 
they  refuse  to  preach,  or  neglect  the  duty  laid  upon  them  by  human 
arrangements ;  ordinarily,  they  do  as  much  as  is  required  of  them — nay^ . 
more!  but  it  is  because,  having  fulfilled  their  plan^  they  too  often  delude 
then)selves  with  the  belief  that  they  have  rigidly  obeyed  their  Master's 
world-compf  ehending  behest.  The  Lord  arouse  some  of  them  to  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  expansive  nature  of  their  commissioui  and  its  terrible 
bearing  upon  themselves  if  neglected  or  misperformed ! 

There  are  many  glorious  exceptions  without  doubt — many  who  have 
been  burning  and  shining  lights,  both  in  the  world  and  in  the  church,  and» 
in  consequence,  have  had  to  endure  perils  among  false  brethren,  as  well  as 
oppositions  of  ungodly  men.  But  their  souls  are  the  happier  for  their 
trials,  because  in  the  name  of  Jesus  they  triumph  always,  and  look  joyfully 
forward  to  the  possession  of  a  brighter  crown,  ^ 
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The  conviction  has  long  been  growing  in  our  own  minds,  that  if  the 
proper  work  of  evangelisation  be  not  taken  up  and  carried  on  in  full 
accordance  with  Chrbt's  intention  when  he  first  instituted  the  gospel 
ministry,  by  those  who,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  have  the  government  of 
the  religioiis  action  of  the  church  in  their  hands,  God  will  adopt  some  other 
means  to  accomplish  his  pur|)ose:  and  if  he  do  not  lay  them  aside,  he  will^ 
by  disaster  and  disruption,  by  adversity  and  persecution,  drive  them  out 
into  his  harvest-field,  and  by  scattering  them  to  the  four  winds,  and  per- 
mitting a  sword  to  be  drawn  out  after  them,  cause  them  to  flee  from  city 
to  city,  from  nation  to  nation,  from  island  to  island,  with  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  and  the  words  of  salvation  on  their  Irps,  until  every  land  and  every 
tribe  of  our  race  is  evangelised,  and  the  "  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations :  and  then  shall  the 
end  come." 

Summer  is  now  upon  us.  Long  evenings  and  clear  skies  suggest 
occasions  for  imitating  the  example  of  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  and 
following  ttp  this  practice  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers.  We  were 
gratified,  after  commencing  this  article,  to  receive  from  a  valued  corre- 
spondent a  communication  embodying  a  few  suggestions  on  preaching, 
wliich  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Magazine.  Our  gratification 
will  be  enhanced  if  we  find  that  anything  we  say  or  publish  is  provocative 
of  efforts  in  the  great  and  glorious  work  of  evangelisation,  and  we  shall  be 
happy  to  record,  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of  others,  the  experience 
of  any  who  may  enter  upon  it  in  the  way  indicated. 


POPISH    AGGRESSION  AND   PROTESTANT  DUTY.— Pabt  !!• 

No.  XV.»    . 

THB  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  M05A8TBRISS« 

Before  proceeding  to  discu.^  the  yet  remaining  statute  upon  the  subject  of 
mortmain  Mnd  charitable  uses,  W9  crave  permission  to  make  a  few  observations 
Q)K)n  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  All  the  lands  possessed  by  these  establishments  were  in  addition 
to  the  tithes,  to  which  the  working  clergy  had  a  legal  right  by  immemorial 
nsagre,  except  so  far  a^  in  many  instances  the  former  had  acquired  the  right  of 
presentation  of  benefices,  to  which  they  had  succeeded  to  a  vast  extent.  It  was 
psrt  of  the  Popish  policy  not  only  to  amass  the  land  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  to 
hjire  the  appointment  of  the  clergy  (with  the  approbation  of  the  Pope)  in  their 
own  hands.  The  extent  of  the  tithes  at  one- tenth  of  the  clear  produce  of  the 
laud  of  the  country  was  fully  equal  to  one-seventh  of  the  value  of  the  whole  fee- 
^m|)Ie.  In  many  inclosure  acts  of  modern  time^,  where  land  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  tithes  in  kind,  one-fifth  even  has  b«>en  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  All 
this  was  locked  up  in  the  d^  hand  of  mortmain.  In  addition,  the  monasteries 
ind  religious  houses  had  already,  despite  repeated  attempts  to  restrain  them, 
l*ooome  posu^essed  of  a  very  large  proportion,  probably  one*fourth,  of  the  remain- 

*  In  No.  XI  v.  of  til  is  series  of  artieles,  tlie  reader  is  requested  to  notice  the  following 
•oneetions  i—At  pnjre  152,  Una  91,  for  '<  lerj"  read  "  buy."    Page  153,  line  U  from  bottom. 
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der,  gfenerftlly  tbd  richttt  and  best  cultivated  land  of  the  country — "  th^  great 
gulf/'  says  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,*  "in  which  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom, 
were  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up."  The  eyil  and  the  danger  arising  from 
it  were  most  imminent,  and  the  quarrels  of  Henry  YIII.  with  the  Pope,  in 
which  all  the  power  of  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses  was  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  so  impeded  the  imperious  monarch,  that  he  determined 
to  strike  a  blow  at  their  very  existence.  5or  can  he  be  justified  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  executed  his  design. 

Some  wiiters  have  attributed  the  measure  to  his  great  avarice ;  others  to  his 
insatiable  lust :  anil  that  to  these  vices  he  committed  himself  most  unFcrupnlousIy 
cannot  be  doubted,  for  a  moxe  bloody,  heartless  tyrant  never  sat  upon  ths 
British  throne.  In  character  as  well  as  in  action,  perhaps,  he  bore  a  more 
striking  resemblance  to  Herod  the  Great, — who  infamously  and  impiously  mur- 
dered all  the  children  of  Bethlehem  of  two  years  and  under,  in  ho{>es  of  destroying 
the  Chrtrtt,  whom  he  deemed  to  be  a  temporal  rival, — than  to  any  other  monarch 
on  record.  Yet  it  will  appear  by  an  inspection  of  the  early  Acts  of  Parliament  of 
bis  reign  that  the  grand  and  original  ground  of  quarrel  between  him  and  Rome 
was,  that  the  Pope  claimed  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within  the  realm 
of  England,  and  to  levy  moupy  undef  the  names  of  tenths,  first-fmits,  and  the 
like,  as  he  had  sucoeeded  in  doing  in  the  nations  on  the  Continent.  Happily  for 
the  country,  Henry  refused  to  allow  of  this ;  and  as  the  monasteries  and  religious 
houses  favoured  the  Pope  in  this  aggression,  Henry  resolved  to  put  them  out  of 
the  way.  The  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  were  many,  but  he  approached 
the  subject  with  the  subtilty  for  which  he  was  famous.  He  had  to  encounter 
the  prejudices  of  many  of  his  own  people,  bexide  those  of  the  body  whom  he' 
attacked ;  and,  bed  as  he  was  himself,  he  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  public 
with  him,  by  grounding  the  act  upon  the  notorious  immorality  of  those  estab^ 
lishments.  He  first  attacked  all  those  establishments  whose  revenues  w«re 
under  £200  a  year,  and  by  this  means  warded  off,  to  some  extent,  the  animosity 
of  the  greater  and  more  powerful  establishments. 

Having  resolved  upon  the  measure,  Henry  procured  a  bill  to  be  brought  into 
Parliament  (27  Henry  VIII.  c.  28),  which  recites,  "Forasmuch  as  manifest 
synne,  carnal  and  abominable  living  is  dally  used  and  committed  in  such  little 
and  small  abbeys,  priories,  and  other  religious  houses  of  monks,  canons,  and 
nuns,  where  the  congregation  of  such  religious  persons  is  under  the  niunber  of 
twelve  persons,  whereby  the  governors  of  such  religious  houses  and  their  covent». 
spoyle,  destroye,  and  consume,  and  utterlj  waste  as  well  their  churches,  monas- 
teries, priories,  principal  houses,  farms,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  as 
the  ornaments  of  their  churches,  and  their  goods  and  chattels,  to  the  high  dis-^. 
pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  slander  of  good  religion,  and  to  the  great  infiimy  of 
the  kind's  highness  and  the  realm  if  redress  should  sot  be  had  thereof.  And 
albeit  that  numy  continual  visitations  hatli  been  therefore  had  by  the  space  of 
200  years  and  more  for  an  honest  and  charitable  reformation  of  such  unthrifty, 
carnal,  and  abominable  living,  yet  neverthelesse  little  or  none  amendment  is. 
hitherto  had,  but  their  vicious  living  shamelessly  increaseth  and  augmentetb^ 
and  by  a  cursed  custom  so  rooted  and  infected,  that  a  great  multitude  of  the 
religious  persons  in  such  small  houses  do  rather  choose  to  rove  abroad  in  apos* 
t^cy,  than  to  conform  themselves  to  the  observation  of  good  religion ;  so  that 
without  such  small  houses  be  utterly  suppressed,  and  the  religious  persons  tiiereia 
cpmmitted  to  great  and  honourable  monasteries  of  religion  in  this  realm,  wttere, 
they  may  be  compelled  to  live  religiously  for  reformation  of  thdr  lires,  t^6 

•4' Com.  p.  10* 
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■me  else  be  no  redreBs  nor  refonnntion  in  that  behalf.  In  consideration  whereof, 
the  kio»fs  most  royal  niiyesty,  being  supreme  head  on  earth  under  God  of  the 
Cbttrcfa  of  England,  davly  studying  and  devysing  the  increase,  advancement, 
ifid  exaltotiou  of  true  doctrine  and  virtue  in  the  said  church,  to  the  only  glory 
lod  liODoor  of  God,  and  the  total  extirpating  and  destruction  of  vice  and  sin, 
biviiur  knowledge  that  the  prei^iidefl  be  true,  as  well  by  the  account  of  his  late 
Ti<:tatious,  as  by  sundry  credible  informations ;  considering  also  that  divers  and 
ETrat  solemn  mona^teiies  of  thiM  realm,  wherein  (thanks  be  to  God)  religi<Mi  ia 
ri^'^ht  well  kept  and  observed,  be  destitute  of  such  full  number  of  such  religious 
i«Ts<ms  as  they  ought  and  may  keep,  hath  thought  good  that  a  plain  declaration 
should  be  m«de  of  the  premises,  as  well  to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal^  as  ta 
nthers  his  loving  subjects  the  commt^ns,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled : 
thereupon  the  said  lords  and  commons,  by  a  great  deliberation,  iinally  be 
^^^ilved  that  it  is  and  t^hall  be  much  more  to  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  and 
Or  the  honour  of  this  his  realm,  that  the  posf^essions  of  such  small  religioua 
him>^»  now  being  spent,  spoiled,  and  wasted  for  increase  and  maintenance  of 
Mil,  fhoold  be  used  and  committed  to  better  uses,  and  the  unthrifty  religioua 
f«r5onA  eo  spending  the  same  be  compelled  tty  reform  their  lives.'' 

Thr  statute  then  goes  on  to  enact  that  all  monasteries,  religious  houses  and 
*Jieir  celLj,  which  have  not  more  than  £200  a  year,  should  be  given  to  the  king, 
tnJ  coniirms  all  grants  of  abbey  lands  made  by  the  king  to  those  to  whom  the 
kiiur  had  given  or  should  give  them. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  if  the  heavy  accvsfltions  contained  in  the  recital  of 
(bis  set  were  true,  other  reasons  than  '*the  amassing  of  land"  were  sufficient 
m  a  lEoral  and  national  point  of  view  to  justify  the  suppression  of  such  dens  of 
vice.  Judging  from  the  tendencies  of  human  nature,  and  the  manners  of  the 
umes,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  such  a  measure  was  imperatively 
li^-manded  on  more  grounds  than  one.  There  was  a  measure  of  justice,  however, 
t«>  be  attended  to,  whidi  in  this  instance  was  not  entirely  overlooked;  but  how 
fiT  it  was  effectuated,  even  for  the  time,  we  are  not  able  to  say ;  but  it  wa& 
proTided  thiU  "  the  chief  head  and  governor  of  every  such  religions  house  ", 
>G<Kild  be  pensioned  during  life;  and  that  the  "covents"  [members]  of  such 
r^li;.'ioBs  houses  should  be  permitted  to  live  religiously  abroad  with  some  '^  con*- 
v^-oient  charity  disposed  to  them  during  their  lives ;"  or  should  be  "  committed 
tii^udi  gnat  honourable  monastries"  wherein  "good  religion  was  observed." 
It  was  meet  that  they  should  not  be  turned  lielpless  and  destitute  upon  the  wide 
■^urld,  to  swell  the  crowd  of  paupers  for  whom  no  legal  national  provision  had 
jti  been  made. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  greater  monasteries  were  not  averse  to  this  attack 
ofw  the  less  powerful  and  wealthy  members  of  their  community,  upon  whom 
ihf?  probably  looked  down  with  scorn  and  contempt,  little  dreaming  that  the 
*«ig*  whose  point  had  riven  a  splinter  from  their  rock  would  soon  rend  the 
*Me  system  to  pieces — ^never,  we  trust,  to  be  established  again  in  this  realm. 

Ibne  years  passed  on ;  but  in  the  fourth  the  '*  great  honourable  monastries  '^> 
snd  slbeys  shared  a  similar  fate,  without  the  provision  for  their  inmates  which 
^  former  enactment  interposed.  This  final  stroke  was  accomplished  by 
31  Henry  VIII.  c.  13.  It  contains  no  recital  respecting  vicious  habits  or 
B«?!fct  of  religious  duties.  The  former  act  admitted  them  to  be  '^  great  and 
bi«nuiible ; "  but  the  recital  states  that  they  had  of  their  own  frte  voluntary 
>iad,«ad  without  constraint,  surrendered  all  their  property  into  the  hands  of  the 
^ ;  and  the  ad  proceeds  to  confirm  his  titje.  One  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
tbflKe  rarrenders  were  about  as  voluntary  as  the  act  of  a  prisoner  mounting  the 
xaiTbld  at  tlie  request  of  Jack  Ketch  to  be  hung.    Historians,  while  they  have 
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admitted  the  evil  and  the  absolute  nereppity  for  a  remedy,  are  nnanimotts  in 
branding  the  act  as  one  of  the  most  heartless  cruelty  to  turn  so  numerous — and 
in  general  helpless — a  closs  of  persons  destitute  and  houseless  upon  the  world* 
If  it  were  really  tfo,  no  lang-uage  can  too  strongly  condemn  the  inhuman  act :  no^ 
are  we  at  present  able  distinctly  to  aver  th>it  such  was  not  the  case.  Perlinprf 
it  has  been  taken  for  granted  rather  too  hastily.  We  regret  that  at  present  we 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  fully  investigate  this  matter ;  yet  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  the  case  has  been  unduly  exaggerated,  if  it  have  any  foun» 
dation  at  all  in  truth. 

The  statute  recites  that  the  monasteries  and  abbeys  were  voluniartly  surren<* 
dered.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  these  surrenders  were  made  without 
previous  negotiation  ;  and 'charity  would  hope  that  some  arrangement  was  made 
for  the  support  of  the  occupants  during  their  lives*  The  object  would  be  thereby 
obtained  so  much  the  more  easily ;  and  although,  with  parliament  against  them^ 
resistance  was  ho^ieless,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  power  of  parliament  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  matter  till  after  the  rehgious  houses  had  actually  sur- 
rendered their  possessions,  the  parliament  having  only  confirmed  tlu*m  to  the 
king.  Not  that  Henry  cared  much  for  the  parliament  respecting  anything  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  mind.  That  he  thought  it  neces^ar}'  to  conciliat(^  the  Lords 
and  Commons  is  plain.  There  are  a  few  words  in  the  first  net  which  speak 
volumes,  and  no  doubt  spoke  volumes  to  those  whom  he  found  it  neces»4)ry  to 
conciliate.  It  confirmed  all  grants  of  abbey  lands  made  by  the  king  to  those  to 
whom  he  had  given  them.  The  first  act  dissolving  the  lesser  monasteiies  thus 
paved  the  way  for  the  concurrence  of  the  hou.<es  of  ])arliament  in  the  later 
measure.  Nor  were  they  di:;appointed.  The  spoil  was  prodigious  in  extent  and 
amount ;  and  this  distribution  of  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  strokes 
of  policy  in  the  king,  who  thus  secured  the  services  of  his  great  people  against 
(he  attempts  of  the  ])ope ;  for  unless  the  Pope^s  influence  were  kept  out  of  the 
kingdom  they  could  not  hope  long  to  enjoy  the  broad  lands  they  had  chi<  fly 
purchased  by  their  confirmation  of  the  king*s  measures.  Many  noble  families 
certainly  enjoy  the  benefits  then  obtained  to  this  day ;  and  as  Rome  acknowledges 
no  Statute  of  Limitations  to  her  rights,  real  or  pretended,  their  interest  still  lies  in 
throwing  their  weight  into  the  Protestant  scale,  and  in  resisting  every  act  of 
Popish  aggression. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  blind  ourselves  to  the  nature  of  these  transactions. 
We  wish  to  view  them  in  their  true  light ;  and  were  we  to  take  up  the  dogma  of 
Rome,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  we  should  say  no  justification  was 
needed.  We  believe — but  on  other  grounds,  more  consonant  to  the  true  principles 
of  justice->that  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  other  religious  houses,  great 
and  small,  was  both  justifiable  and  abi^olutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  kingdom  in  its  integrity  and  its  inde[iendency  of  Rome,  irrespective  of  the 
question  of  Protestantism  and  Popery ;  for  Henry,  in  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies 
of  religion,  continued  to  the  end  of  his  reign  as  much  a  papist  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  religfious  houses  as  before ;  and  it  is  not  merely  a  question,  but  highly 
probable,  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  measure  we  should  have  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome  to  this  day.  Protestantism  might  have  obtained  to  some 
extent,  but  Popish  law  would  have  become  established  in  the  land.  Our  great 
political  security  lies  mainly  in  this,  that  no  law  made  by  anyfari^{fn  power  can 
have  force  within  this  realm*  Rome  insidiously  sought  to  undermine  and 
destroy  this  great  national  principle  by  her  agencies,  of  which  the  acquisition  of 
knd  and  the  establishment  of  monasteries  and  relit:  ious  houses  was  one  powerful 
arm.  Philip  of  Spain  afterwards  attempted  its  rerestabHshment  by  the  proudest 
invading  force  which  ever  left  the  shores  of  a  hostile  country,    A  gracioua  and 
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«Ter-watchful  Providence  destroyed  them  both.  "  He  blew  with  His  wind,  and 
the  sea  scattered  them  :  they  sank  as  lead  in  the  migrhty  waters."  Sinc;e  that 
time  the  coontry  has  breathed  freely.  And  oh !  brethren,  prize  the  inestimable 
privileges  you  enjoy ;  use  them  qa  you  ought ;  and  the  blessing:  of  the  God  of  the 
Bible  will  be  upon  you  who  look  to  it,  and  it  only,  as  the  written  revelation  of 
God  to  man,  alone  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation.  In  the  spirit  of  your  dying 
Saviour,  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  U£>e  you  and  petsecute  you— pray  for 
the  Pope  I 


LIGHTS  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

It  IS  a  well-known  sentiment  of  a  modem  writer,  that  "  history  is  nhilosophy 
teaching  by  example,  and  example  is  nothin<r  \eA>  than  the  voice  of  Gou  in  human 
iction."  If  so,  we  must  be  prepared  to  concede,  that  although  opposing  principles 
UB  at  work,  and  men  of  might  stand  forth  as  the  defenders  or  opponents  of  such 
principles,  yet  the  permii^ive  providence  of  God  is  seen  alike  in  rai>ing  up  the 
contenders  for  truth  and  the  defenders  of  eiTor,  in  order  that  each  may  play  his 
part  uiK>n  the  drama  of  the  world's  stage ;  and  that  Truth,  instead  of  shrinking 
from  the  contest,  may  take  a  proper  position,  and  battle  with  the  error  against 
which  she  is  arrayed.  Durmg  the  struggles  which  succeeded  Luther's  bold 
attacks  u^ion,  and  deliance  of,  Koman  power,  we  may  trace  the  hand  of  God  in 
raising  up  other  men  who,  though  like  the  great  Reformer,  they  saw  the  evils 
and  eiTors  into  which  that  auostate  church  hud  fallen,  and  were  as  desirous  as 
himsflf  of  working  out  her  reformation,  yet,  by  differing  circumstances,  were  led 
to  opposite  conclusions  as  to  how  that,  der^irabie  object  was  to  be  achieved ;  and 
thas,  while  he  on  the  one  side  aimed  at  her  destruction  becau-e  of  her  abuses, 
there  were  those  who  endeavoured  to  raise  within  herself  a  vital  principle  of 
action — tending,  as  perhaps  they  contidentlv  hoped,  to  improve  her  piety^ 
increase  her  usefulness,  ana  consoiidate  her  hold  u|H)n  the  hearts  of  mankind* 

All  reformations  are  in  themselves  reactions.  Abuse  and  corruption  creep 
mto  institutions,  which  in  their  origin  were  praiseworthy,  and  perhaps  godlike; 
but,  alas  for  the  depraved  character  of  our  fallen  humanity  1  such  institutions 
become  the  v»*hicle8  by  which  ambitious  and  selfish  men  subserve  their  private 
interests,  until  the  evils  are  so  obvious,  and  the  corruption  so  glaring,  that  refor-^ 
mation  becomes  an  absolute  necessity,  and  any  toleration  of  the  existing  system 
an  impo:M»ibility.  And  yet,  even  in  this  assumed  state  of  things,  differences  may 
arise  as  to  the  best  metnod  of  working  out  the  desired  change;  and  two  indivi- 
dusls  of  equal  abilities  may  amve  at  different  conilusious,  while  each  has  the 
same  end  in  view— the  one  conceiving  that  to  reform  he  must  destroy;  the 
other  as  sincerely  hoping  that  the  reformation  needed  may  be  effet-ted  by  con<« 
■ervution,  and  attempting  to  restore  original  jturity  on  the  primitive  model. 

Luther,  after  a  long  struggle,  decided  upon  the  former  course,  and  experience 
has  proved  to  us  that  lie  was  right  in  so  doing.  Jiome  was  too  hud  to  he  mended 
-^nd  yet  we  are  not  justified  in  anathematising  those  who,  taking  different 
vien 9,  arrived  at  other  conclusions ;  and  even  though  the  systems  they  established 
may  have  proved  detrimental  in  their  working,  the  fault  may  consist  not  in  a 
want  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  originator,  but  rather  in  the  abuse  of  his 
degign. 

The  present  paper  has  for  its  subject  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church  of  Eome, 
raised  by  God's  providence  to  play  a  part  in  the  world's  history  of  no  secondary 
character — the  founder  of  an  order  wtiich  still  exists,  an  object  of  terror,  detesta- 
tion, and  distrust,  yet  struggling,  it  is  said  with  increasing  success,  in  the  teeth 
of  obloquy  and  reproach. 

The  year  of  grace  1321  found  Europe  in  a  state  of  commotion  and  per- 
plexity. War  was  raging  in  various  parts ;  while,  in  the  church,  the  mightv 
mfiueace  of  polemic  controversy  was  exercising  the  passions  of  mankind. 
Oharlep  the  Fifth  of  Germany  had  committed  himself  to  tne  cause  of  Rome,  and 
was  breaUiing  vengeance  and  slaughter  against  the  servants  of  the  Most  High| 
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when  hisann  wafi  restrained;  and  another  acto.r  appeared  upon  the  stage,  whose  in- 
fluence in  «till  felt  thrQu^hout  the  entire  g-lobe.  FraHcis  the  First  of  France  threw 
down  the  gnuntlet  of  opposition  to  Charles,  find  i^ent  an  army  into  Spain,  under 
the  cowniund  of  one  of  his  generals,  whose  rapid  successes  admitted  of  no  check, 
until  he  found  himself  recisted  by  the  city  and  fortress  of  Pampf'luna.  There  a 
chivalric  and  brave  soldier,  a  youthful  scion  of  an  ancient  family,  the  junior  of 
thirteen  children,  held  out  against  the  French,  and  in  despite  of  inte^ttine  discord. 
Briven  at  last,  with  a  few  faithful  followers,  into  the  citadel,  while  the  French 
were  in  possession  of  the  city,  his  valour  raised  the  courage  of  his  troops,  and  a 
resolution  to  die  in  defence  of  their  trust  was  agreed  upon.  Leading  his  followers 
to  the  ramparts,  they  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  until  a  ball,  striking  one  of 
the  buttrest<e8,  broke  otf  a  portion  of  the  stone,  which  struck  the  youthful  leader's 
right  knee,  while  the  rebound  of  the  ball  broke  his  left  leg.  He  fell  senseless 
into  the  arms  of  his  men^  who  at  once  capitulated.  Struck  with  admiration  at 
his  devoted  and  heroic  conduct,  the  French  procured  him  such  attendance  ps  the 
ctoe  demanded,  and  conveyed  him  under  escort  to  his  paternal  home,  pra<^trate, 
debilitated,  and  helpless.  Stretched  upon  the  couch  of  sickness,  enervated  by 
fever,  and  disabled  by  wounds,  he  reviewed  the  past  and  looked  gloomily  forwanl 
ta  the  future. 

His  previous  aspirations  had  been  made  up  of  knight-errantry,  romance,  and 
chivalry ;  his  devotion  had  partaken  partly  of  a  chivalric,  partly  of  a  religious 
diaracter ;  his  vows  had  been  paid  conjointly  to  the  lady  of  his  choice  and  to  St. 
Peter ;  but  now,  in  his  solitude,  the  tales  he  had  formerly  delighted  in  no  longer 
served  their  purpose,  and,  discontented  with  the  world,  he  turned  to  the  few 
books  ^  hich  were  to  be  obtained,  and  spent  his  days  in  perusing  the  *'  Lives  of 
the  Snintfi,''  and  books  of  a  devotional  cast.  This  course  of  study  turned  bia 
thoughts  at  once  into  a  new  channel.  Doubtless  there  wf re  convictions  of  sin 
minu-Ied  with  his  ruminations ;  and  had  he  been  visited  by  one  capable  of  direct- 
ing his  mind,  he  might  have  been,  like  Luther,  led  to  Calvary — but  no  such 
advi.«er  was  at  hand,  and  he  was  compelled  to  turn  his  thoughts 'inward.  Find- 
ing there  no  rest,  his  chivalric  nature  led  him  to  vow  allegiance  to  imaginary 
samts,  and  thus,  by  blending  knight-errantry  with  his  devotion,  he  pledged  his 
future  lite  to  the  service  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  For  such  a  course  he  seems  to  * 
Lave  been  peculiarly  fitted,  ^'o  amount  of  physical  suffering  could  wring  from 
him  a  cry  of  anguish  ;  for,  even  though  a  surgical  operation  of  the  most  painful 
character  was  rendered  necessary  on  account  of  his  wounds,  he  merely  clutched 
his  lirtts  convulsively,  but  allowed  no  expression  of  agony  to  escape  his  lips. 
Such  was  the  man  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  Rome — such  the  character  of  one 
who,  accordini^r  to  his  Romish  biographer,  "  Christ  by  the  call  of  his  providence 
raised  up  against  Luther,  and  binding  him,  and  by  liim,  all  his  future  followers 
to  the  service  of  the  Pontiff,  was  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  the  licence  and 
the  rage  of  heretical  perversity." 

Recovering  from  his  wounds,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  bade  fbrewell  to  the 
world,  parted  with  his  old  comrades  in  arms,  i*et  out  on  a  pil|rrimage  to  the  Holy- 
Land,  and  sought  secretly  and  alone  the  solitary  abodes  which  previous  hermits 
had  cut  in  the  rugged  rocks  of  Montserrat.  There  he  bewailed  his  misdoings, 
confessed  his  sins  for  three  davs,  gave  to  a  beggar  his  rich  habiliments,  clothea 
himself  with  sackcloth,  girded  himself  with  a  ro])e,  hung  his  rich  armour  and 
his  sword  before  an  image  of  the  virgin,  and  kept  vigil  during  whole  nights 
before  her  shrine.  Hoping  that  his  vow  had  been  accepted,  he  commenced  an 
itinerant  coarse,  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door,  and,  entering  into  ^ 
Dominican  monastery',  gave  himself  up  to  still  more  rigid  penance.  Irretrievably 
lame,  and  in  excruciating  pain,  he  had  travelled  from  place  to  place,  striving  to 
ease  his  conscience  by  exercises  of  the  utmost  severity — remaining  day  by  day- 
seven  hours  upon  his  knees,  flagellating  himself  tliree  times  a  day,  redoubling^ 
his  macerations,  eating  his  l)read  mixed  with  ashes,  and  girding  his  loins  with  a 
chain  of  iron ;  rising  at  midnight  to  pray,  and  suffering  his.  nails  and  beard  to 
grow  wild,  as  a  testimony  of  his  abstraction  from  the  world.  Severe  as  all  thi^ 
asceticism  was,  it  failed *to  satisfy  his  heart;  his  spiritual  appetite  still  craved 
sfter  what  it  did  not  possess ;  the  internal  conflict  was  eating  up  his  entire  soul ; 
no  teacher  was  at  hand  to  direct  his  inquiring  thoughts  in«o  a  proper  channel ; 
snd  the  unhappy  votary  plunged  into  deeper  recesses,  fled  further  nrom  tiie  osljr 
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fonroe  of  ChrKtiaa  oonfiolatioi),  retired  into  a  cavern  into  which  the  ]ig>ht  of  day 
zif Tfr  entered,  except  throusrh  a  li.s8ure  in  its  side,  passed  days  and  even  weeks 
without  eating:  food,  and  was  found  exhausted,  and  in  a  swoon,  at  th«  ed^e  of  a 
tomot.  Haunted  with  the  idea  of  suicide,  and  groaning*  in  nnguidh  of  npirit,  he 
cne»  and  rolls  upon  the  earth,  until  at  length  his  heated  imagination  presents  to 
him  the  Ti^ioo  of  the  Trinity  and  the  figure  of  the  Virg^in  Mar}',  who  smikd 
Apprufastion  upon  him,  and  thus  saved  him  from  despair. 

How  tfimilar  was  Luther's  condition  when  in  the  convent  at  Erfurt  I  hut  the 
Bible  met  his  case,  and  healed  his  sorrowing  soul.  That  sovereign  biilm  was  not 
It  hand  to  afford  comfort  to  his  less-favoured  competitor,  and  diiierent  results 
w«^re  produced.  For,  as  D*Aubigne  well  ol)serves,  *'  Luther  turned  tu  Christ ; 
tiu?  man  only  fell  back  upon  himself.  Brothers  in  afSiction^  had  they  met  they 
hid  become  united.  They  were  not  permitted  to  meet,  and  from  that  moment 
feUowed  courses  diametriodly  opposed  to  each  other.'' 

And  here  lies  the  distinguishing  difference  between  Protestantism  and 
Fop«'ry — the  one  holds  forth  the  Book  of  Dfe  as  the  sole  and  sufBcient  teacher  in 
ctii«a  of  this  description  ;  the  other,  by  directing  attention  to  the  lives  of  saints, 
■nd  the  rhapaodies  of  the  excited  fancies  of  some  of  her  votaries,  throws  up  ,a 
htrrier  between  the  reception  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  and  the  sinner's  8oi|I,  ' 
lod  lesids  hi^  thoughts  far  away  from  the  only  source  of  consolation^  to  seek  in 
outward  mauifestataons,  or  internal  delusions,  comfort  and  satisiaction.  Luther 
vas  a  polemic,  who  reasoned  acutely,  logically,  theologically.  He  appealed  to 
rei&on  enlig'htened  by  Scripture,  and  not  to  the  licentious  im aginations  of  the 
hf^rt.  His  competitor  was  a  slave  to  fancy  which  raised  up  in  his  imoginatioo 
fervid  thoughts,  which*  at  last  became  realisations  to  him,  or  special  revelatioiis 
(loiii  heaven,  that  in  his  case  rendered  study  unnecessary. 

His  modfl  of  Christian  knowledge  was  an  old  won^an,  who  had  told  hind  m 
lti$  anguish  that  Christ  i^ould  yet  appear  to  him ;  and  on  one  occasion,  we  are 
wid,  he  sat  down,  and  bending  his  eye&  upon  the  stream  running  at  his  feet,  fell 
into  an  ecstacy — fancied  the  mysteries  of  faith  were  all  revealed  to  him,  and 
eoTi^uently,  henceforth,  there  was  no  more  need  of  testimony,  or  of  Scripture. 

Luther,  when  he  cried  to  God  in  his  agony,  was  humbled  on  account  of  sin, 
tnd  this  it  was  tormented  him.  This  man,  on  the  other  hand^  revelled  in  the 
luxury  of  ghostly  ambition.  Luther  read  and  cherished  his  Bible,  and  from  it 
dmved  consolation,  and  joy,  and  hope.  This  roan  was  seven  hours  daily  on  his 
kntf&j  scourging  himself,  and  abstaining  for  days  from  food,  and  yet  was  cona- 
fonleas.  Luther  rested  on  Christ;  this  man  on  his  own  devotion.  The  one, 
vith  Bible  in  hand,  pointed  to  the  strait  and  narrow  path  which  leads  to 
bttven ;  the  other  to  thought  and  action,  believing  the  salvation  of  the  church 
winftiated  in  the  maintenance  of  an  earthly  domination. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  SUGGESTION  ON  PREACHING. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  many  cases  exceedingly  wrong  ideas  are  entertained 
re>pecting  the  office  and  work  of  a  preacher.  To  illustrate  the  point  I  will  intix>- 
dnce  a  case.  I  some  time  since  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  stating  his  belief 
that  he  was  assuredly  called  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  intimating  that  his  way 
va»  hedged  up  in  that  section  oi  the  church  with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
nnder  the  drcumstanoes  he  sought  advice.  I  immediately  wrote  to  him,  asking 
bim  whether,  in  the  town  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  not  surrounded  bv  hundreds, 
even  thoa^nds,  of  sinners :  and  urging  him,  wherever  he  met  with  such,  to 
I<T«9cb  salvation  to  them ;  at  the  same  time  informing  him,  that  if  he  would  only 
enter  upon  the  work,  there  was  no  power  either  on  earth  or  in  hell  that  could  pre- 
T«tit  hun.  l*hat  friend  appears  to  have  entertained  the  notion  that  he  could  not 
be  a  preacher  unless  he  haa  an  opportunity  of  holding  forth  the  word  of  life  in  a 
cborch  or  chapel,  and  from  a  certain  stand  called  a  pulpit,  to  a  number  of  religious 
Tvofeffors  who  might  be  collected  together  for  the  set  purpose  of  hearing  him. 
Whether  the  advice  given  waa  or  was  not  followed,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  leel  the 
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aati^fiiction  of  havinfir  pointed  out  to  that  friend  his  scriptural  course.  The  fn^t 
purpose  for  which  the  Chri.^'titin  minit^try  was  instituted,  was,  that  truth — scrip- 
tural truth — ^xnight  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  all  men — "ewry  creatvrt^ 
Though  there  are  tens  of  thout^ands  of  professed  preachers  in  our  own  country, 
xnillions  of  the  people  scarcely  ever  have  truth  presented  to  their  minds,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  they  "  love  dai kness,''  and  will  not  come  to  the  light.  One 
might  have  thought,  that  w^hen  our  places  of  worship  are,  generally  speaking, 
not  half  tilled,  the  church  universal  w  ould  have  been  roused  to  a  perception  of  its 
own  radical  error  of  imagining  that  the  world  would  come  to  it,  and  that 
preachers  of  the  gos^tel,  especially,  would,  to  h  mnn,  have  understood  that  if  they 
would  disperse  tlie  darkness  in  which  the  minds  of  the  masses  are  enveloped, 
they  must  themselves  go  as  so  many  lights  into  the  mids^t  of  that  darkness.  The 
thing  is  as  clear  as  sunlight.  **  Go  ontf  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  ray 
bouse  may  be  filled."  To  inform  awakened  and  inquiring  minds  is  highly 
important  J  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  work  in  connection  with  Messiah's  kingdom,  in 
the  performance  of  which  the  church  does  well  to  be  occupied,  to  awaken  up  the 
non-inquiring  and  the  careless  especially :  the  more  deeply  depraved  and  aban- 
doned, should,  however,  be  the  tirst  concern.  This,  al.<o,  is  a  part  of  the  work 
belonging  to  the  church,  but  more  paiticularly  to  preachers — a  cla:<8  of  men 
supposed  to  be  aroused  from  that  lethargic  state  of  mmd  in  which  the  church  is 
too  often  tuund,  and  whose  spirits  are  pressed  with  the  fear  of  a  woe — "  Woe  is 
unto  me  if  1  preach  not  the  gospel."  What!  and  do  you  mean  to  say  that  all 
men  called  to  preach  feel  thus  ?  I  mean  to  say  they  stiould  feel  thvs,  and  that 
they  ou&rht  to  make  the  thing  a  matter  of  pntyer  till  they  do  feel  thus,  and  till 
that  feeling  becomes  a  continual  fire  burning  in  their  hrea&ts,  and  the  poet's 
experience  is  realised — 

<'I  would  the  precious  time  redrem^ 
And  lungrr  lire  for  this  alone. 
To  spend,  and  to  be  ^pent,  for  ihem 

Wliu  liiiYe  not  jet  the  tfaThiur  known  $ 
Fully  on  these  my  mifsion  prove, 
And  only  breatlie'to  breathe  thy  love," 

Then  there  is  London,  with  its  hundreds  of  thousandi  pursuing  death ; — what 
is  to  be  done  for  London  7  and,  indeed,  for  the  neglected  of  all  our  large  towns, 
and  also  of  many  rural  districts? — \\  hat  is  to  be  done?  Why  the  thing  is  plain 
enough : — present  truth  to  the  mind.  Let  the  truth  be  earnestly^  didnttre$tidly^ 
offeetionatclyy  prayerfully y  believintfly,  and  pcrsererinyly  presented  to  the  mind 
of  every  sinner,  with  no  object  in  view  but  the  glory  of  Goa  and  the  salvation  of 
aouls ; — the  du^  of  the  church  as  to  the  unconverted  will  then  be  done — she 
will  be  clear  of  blood-^iltiness,  and  the  siuneia  she  thus  seeks  to  benefit  will  be 
left  without  excuse. 

There  are  different  methods  of  presenting  truth  to  the  mind,  and  how  it  vuiy 
most  successfully  be  done  in  the  most  necessitous  csises  is  the  question  whicn 
these  times  require  to  have  solved.  Any  man  of  observation  must  see  that  the 
building  of  churches  and  chapels  will  not  meet  the  cases  contemplated :  at  the 
same  time  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  would  not  abolish  a  single  method  of 
presenting  truth  to  the  mind  that  may  now  be  in  existence.  Cannot  some  other 
m^ns  be  added  to  those  that  now  exist  7  Cannot  some  master-stroke  be  given,  or 
some  plan  adopted  that  is  not  now  at  work,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  only  a  feeble  way  ? 
In  addition  to  ordinary  preaching,  the  distribution  of  tracts,  visiting  from  house 
to  house,  &c.,  why  should  we  not  see  a  numerous  class  of  unpaid  agents  ruined 
up,  whose  special  work  it  should  be  to  make  their  attack  upon  the  ungodly  aa 
they  throng  our  leading  thoroughfares,  idle  a  way  their  time  in  gossip,  or  murder 
it  in  pleasure-taking,  sight-seeing,  i^inful  recreatfon,  tippling,  &c ,  on  the  Sabbath 
day  7  In  the  case  of  London,  imagine  a  thousand  only  of  such  men,  who  with 
a  single  eye  should  be  found  every  Lord's  diiy,  with  a  bundle  of  tracts  in  their 
hands,  moving  along  in  the  crowd  of  unconverted  wherever  they  might  be  found, 
and  as  they  move  alofi^  publishing  salvation  to  both  sroers  and  comers,  and  tellings 
them  of  the  wonderful  mercy  and  love  of  God  in  Chiist  Jesus,  and  the  terror  of 
his  vengeance  for  sin. 

We  once  heard  of  a  preacher  who  used  to  make  it  his  practice  simply  to 
relate  a  passage  of  Scripture  to  such  as  he  might  meet  with.    On  one  oocaaioii, 
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teeing  a  woman  drawing  water  at  a  well,  he  went  up  to  her  and  repeated, 
**  Wh(i0oever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirnt  again ;  hut  who^oeTer  drinketh 
of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst."  The  truth  thus  prei»ented 
Wds  the  means  of  the  sound  conversion  of  the  party  addresfied.  Why  i»hould  it 
not,  when  *'  the  word  of  God  is  the  swoi'd  of  the  Spirit?" 

A  friend  of  the  writer  was  once  gt>ing  along  the  street  in  a  certain  town  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  when  he  was  met  by  a  woman  bearing  a  piece  of  meat  which 
she  had  just  been  purchasing.  My  friend  accosted  her ;  "  You  eat  that  meat 
to-day ;  you  may  be  in  hell  to«morrow»"  The  meat  was  cooked  for  her  famil."^ 
but  the  woman  herself  dared  not  eat  of  it ;  and  such  was  the  effect  upon  her  mind 
that  fihe  became  a  truly  converted  character.  Many  similar  instances  of  good, 
fmra  words  **  fitly  spoken/'  have  come  under  the  immediate  observation  of  the 
writer. 

No  douht  a  peculiar  sensation  would  be  produced,  and  all  kinds  of  opinions 
would  be  passed  upon  such  a  proceeding,  but  I  firmlv  believe  that  ^ucce^s  to  » 
frreat  extent  would  oe  the  result,  whatever  might  be  said,  and  whatever  opposition 
mi«fht  be  offered.  It  would  be  the  spectacle  of  the  church  adopting  a  scriptural 
method— of  disciples  following  the  instruction  of  their  Master—" -4«  ye  oo.'* 
Murk,  reader  1  not  as  ye  fix  on  a  certain  place,  or  hold  forth  the  thin^  in  a  certain 
building,  but,  "  As  ye  go,  preach,  saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand»'' 
Uay  the  Lord  raise  up  and  send  forth  the  men  who  shall  yet-* 

**  As  barningf  Inmlnaries,  chaR« 

The  fg\oom  of  hellish  night" 

• 

from  among  the  neglected  masses  of  our  population  I  I  think  I  have  suggested 
a  field  of  ut«fulness  for  local  preachers,  wluch,  if  cultivated  and  sown  in  pray  era 
and  tears,  will  afford  a  rich  and  glorious  harvest.  I  have  entered  on  the  work 
in  ray  own  circuit,  and  am  anxious  that  a  simultaneous  effort  should  be  made 
throa«^hout  the  land«  N.  Y, 
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It  is  now  some  six  years  since,  that,  during  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  metropolis 
of  our  sister  isle^  I  went  with  a  friend  to  see  the  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery  of 
Gk<nevin. 

It  is  situated  at  some  little  distance  from  the  city,  and  occupies  one  of  those 
ina«t  lovely  ^ites  for  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and,  indeed,  Ireland 
iti<elf,  "  The  Emerald  U\e"  is  so  justly  celebrated. 

The  cemetery  had  been  opened  for  interments  about  thirteen  years,  and 
already  some  62,000  corpses  hud  been  de|^K)Bited  in  the  silent  tombs  within  its 
walls. 

I  was,  indeed,  Bsfonished  at  the  immense  multitudes  of  tombs,  headstones, 
tnd  monuments  of  the  dead  crowded  together  in  some  parts  of  this  receptacle 
for  mnn*s  outer  body. 

This  cemetery  contrasts  rather  strangely,  ond  somewhat  painfully  in  one 
respect,  with  similar  ploces  I  have  seen  in  Old  England.  I  believe  X  may  safely 
affirm  that  every  one  of  the  thousands  of  stones  and  monuments  herein  is  either 
in  iteelf  a  cross  of  some  variety  or  other,  or  possesses  that  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  Romanism  prominently  upon  it. 

This*  gives  a  curious  monotony  to  the  place ;  for  although  human  ingenuity 
seems  to  have  been  racked  to  discover  and  apply  everv  variety  of  cross,  and  to 
torture  what  is  in  itself  so  exceedingly  simple  into  all  manner  of  complicated 
forms  and  combinations,  yet  its  radical  simplicity  necessarily  produces,  after  aU, 
a  ^Teat  sameness  in  the  objects  which  in  every  direction  meet  the  eye.  Immense 
numbos  of  the  ^^tttmee^*  are  themselves  shoped  into  the  form  of  the  cross, 
and  iie  of  all  varieties  of  material,  from  the  most  costly  marble  to  the  plainest 
ttonei  and  even  wood,  . 
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There  are  a  few  grood  tomba  and  monuments  in  the  place ;  bnt  still-  it  wea» 
a  grfneral  air  of  meaimegdy  quite  in  contrast  with  some  of  our  metrupolitati 
cemeteries. 

'lliere  are  also  **  Honourable"  and  ^  More  Honourable''  among  the  portions  of 
the  ground  where  human  dust  is  permitted  to  mingle  with  its  ]inrfnt  earth; 
although,  from  its  being  devoted  only  to  Roman  CathoHca,  tlie  invidious  dif^ 
tinction  which  yet  disgraces  English  cemeteiies  is  of  course  not  fouud — viz., 
the  division  by  a  wall  or  fence  of  the  poition  devoted  to  Dissenters  from  that 
appointed  to  members  of  the  Established  Church— a  division  which,  if  tbe  ^ible 
be  true,  will  oertainlv  not  exist  be^'ond  the  grave.  But  here  all  who  are  not 
united  to  '*  Mother  Church"  are  excluded  altogether. 

In  one  part  a  spot  is  fenced  off  and  surrounded  by  a  **  moat,"  the  entrance  to 
which  is  by  a  bridge  and  gate,  kept  locked.  This  spot  is  the  sanctum  sunetanm 
•—the  **  Most  Honourable"  of  all.  On  a  mound  in  the  centre  rises  a  tomb,  erected 
as  we  were  informed  for  the  reception  of  the  mortal  remains  of  Ireland's  idol, 
Daniel  O'Connell,  which  I  presume  have  long  since  been  oonsipied  to  this,  their 
hist  resting-place,  though,  at  the  time  I  viidted  it,  he  was  actively  pursuing  his 
'course  of  '^  agitation."  Death  and  Time,  bowever,  have  luid  this  champion  low. 
Around  and  near  this  great  man's  ^mausoleum"  the  breaking  of  the  ground, 
or  even  the  opening  of  a  grave,  i»  attended  with  considerable  expense, — ^bo  great 
is  the  honour  of  h'ing  near  0*Conneirs  bones  I 

The  cemetery  is  laid  out  with  roods  and  paths,  and  is  of  vast  extent. 

One  singularity  I  was  struck  with.  It  was  this— the  paths  were  for  the 
most  part  bordered  by  espalier  trees  (of  what  species  I  do  not  know,  but,  appa- 
rently, of  some  soil-wooded' kind — not  fruit-besring),  trained  much  as  apple-tiees 
<are  trained  in  our  gardens,  only  that  for  a  considerable  distance  the^^^  were  so 
'engrafted  and  joined,  the  branches  of  one  to  those  of  otliers  on  either  side,  as  to 
oippear  tQ  be  but  one  tree.  I  presume  this  is  accomplished  by  keeping  the  young 
trees  in.  dose  proximity  during  their  growth. 

Returning  from  the  cemeteiy  towards  the  city,  we  met  seyeral  funeral 
processions,  which  were  a  novelty  to  me,  though  I  had  often  heard  of  their 
singularity  before.  First  came  a  hearse  bearing  the  body^-or,  in  some  cases,  a  car, 
or  even  a  cart — which  was  followed  by  a  long  line  of  closed  cars  (in  appearance 
much  hke  some  of  our  London  cabs)  and  open  Irish  iiiuntin^'ors,  exteuding,  in 
some  cases,  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile:  and  I  am  informed  that  often 
there  are  much  greater  numu^  than  I  saw  loUowing  the  corpse,  though  I 
counted,  in  one  instance,  forty  of  these  vehicles,  ana  in  another  sixty-five, 
mingled  together  indiscriminately,  without  order,  regularity,  precedence,  (tr 
solemnity.  In  one  thing  only  they  all  agreed :  they  were  well  crammed,  both 
within  and  without,  with  persons  of  all  ages  and  o^  both  sexes,  earnestly,  and 
often  uproariously,  enga|red  in  conversation,  dressed  in  every  variety  of  garb  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  No  mourning  was  apparent,  either  in  manners  or  dress. 
thou<;h,  for  want  of  the  washing  process,  somlni^  countenances  were  plentifm 
enough.  I  was  informed  b^  my  fhend,  that  not  unfrequently  above  one  uundred 
cars  will  follow  a  corpse  to  its  last  resting-place — the  great  object  and  desire  of 
the  poorest  Irish  peasant,  or  dweller  in  the  town,  being  to  secure  a  ^*good 
fvakttifff^*  and  a  long  train  of  followers  to  the  ^'  burying," 

In  the  evening  I  spent  a  pleasant  and  profitable  hour  with  the  family  of  one 
of  the  many  excellent  and  piiilanthropic  gentlemen  of  Dublin,  and  heard  much 
of  that  great  work  which  is  goiiier  on  m  the  Protestantit^ing,  I  might  say 
Christianising,  of  the  people.    The  olessed  news  much  delightecl  my  eoul. 

The  young  ladies  played,  for  my  amusement,  a  great  vairifty  of  pleasing 
Irish  airs,— some  of  them  peculiarly  sweet  and  plaintive.  I'hey  also  sang  some 
hymns  in  the  IrL^h  language,  and  much  interested  me  by  giving  the  literal 
meaning  of  various  passages  of  scripture  in  Irish. 

Among  other  Irish  airs  I  was  fiivoured  to  hear  on  this  occasion,  was  one 
which  is  generally  used  at  the  Irish  '*  wiikes  and  wailings "  over  the  dead. 
There  are  several  such  in  common  use.  The  one  I  heard  was  known  as  the 
«  UUter  Air:' 

The  parties  present  at  these  wailings,  I  was  informed,  generally  aing 

^extempore  words  to  these  airs,  composed  from  the  circumstances  attending  the 

particular  case.    For  this  purpose  the  native  Irish  tongue.seema  to  be  pecubarljr 
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adapted.    Intarpreted  'into  English,  the  substance  of  some  of  these  extempore 
productions  would  be  similar  to  this : — 

''  Arrah,  thin,  and  why  did  ye  die  ?  *' 

^  Sure,  thin,  and  isn't  yer  ould  mother  left  behind !" 

"Och,  thin,  Patty,  and  didnH  yer  hisband  use  ye  well?" 

**  Arnhf  thm,  and  wasn't  yer  cottage  jist  thatohed  ? " 

"  Sure,  thin,  and  ye  might  have  waitea  till  yer  praties  were  dug,*'  &c.  &c. 

After  spending  a  few  minutes  in  these  discordant  wailings,  groanings,  and 
extempore  effusions,  all  becomes  quiet.  The  invited  or  attending  guests  proceed 
to  drink  whiskey  and  talk  over  the  news,  smoking  and  aweanng  without  any 
reverenoe  or  solenmity,  till  all  of  a  sudden  a  fresh  burst  of  wailing  issues  from 
the  ]ip»  of  some  one  present,  and  the  note  is  caueht  up  and  echoed  by  the  whole 
asiiembly,  till  it  again  gradually  dies  off,  and  drinking  and  smoking  are  once  more 
resumed ;  and  thus  the  night,  or  often  more  than  one  night»  is  spent  in  "  honour* 
ing^  and  "  bemailing"  the  departed. 

Truly,  Popery  has  left  its  deluded  votaries  most  awfully  in  the  dark. 

J.  H.  G. 


"DOUBLE  YOUR  DILIGENCE." 

iDsAR  Sia, — ^The  Wesleyans,  as  a  portion  of  the  family  of  God,  members 
le  household  of  faith,  are  in  the  habit  of  using  many  "  familiar  words,** 
sigaificant  and  important.  How  often  these  are  in  their  mouth,  every  class- 
l^der  is  able  to  testify.  To  collect  some  of  these  for  consideration  and  illustra- 
tion, may  be  auxiliary  to  the  promotion  of  the  piety  of  some  of  the  readers  of 
our  Magazine ;  and  if  you  should  think  so,  I  will  try  to  contribute  a  few  short 
articles  with  this  object  in  view.  I  make  no  pretension  to  literary  acquirements, 
nor  do  I  write  now  for  the  sake  of  appearing  in  print ;  but  a  wora  in  season, 
and  fitly  spoken  or  written,  may  tend  to  comfort,  quicken,  or  edify  some  of  the 
members  of  the  "  household  of  faith  **  and  "  family  of  God ;"  and  to  accomplish 
such  an  object,  I  confess  I  am  emulous.  If  my  communication  should  not 
vrove  acceptable,  I  shall  not  be  much  disappointed*  I  wish  to  feel  that  "  I  am 
less  than  tne  least  of  all  saints,"  though 

A  Membbb  of  ''  Thb  Housbhold.^'] 

Oini  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  is  the 
connexional  principle.  We  are  united  societies ;  hence,  go  into  whatever  part 
of  the  country  we  wiU  ^I  had  almost  said  the  world),  we  find  Methodism, 
in  its  services,  usages,  and  sayings,  identical.  We  feel  quite  at  home  in  a  class, 
or  prayer-meeting,  or  love-feast,  anywhere ;  there  are  certain  modes  of  exnres- 
aon  which  are  current  in  them  all ;  and  in  making  that  which  is  at  the  nead 
of  this  article  the  subject  of  a  few  remarks,  I  bring  no  strange  thine'  to  the  ears 
of  any  of  the  family — ^it  is  familiar  to  all.  I  am  a  leader ;  an  eloierly  female 
member  of  my  class  is  often  wont  to  express  hertielf  in  these  words,  aMsigning 
as  a  reason  her  increasing  infirmities,  ner  growing  feebleness ;  she  must  soon 
quit  the  present  life,  and  appear  before  God ;  she  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  a 
abort  period  to  do  it  in ;  she  must  therefore  "  double  her  diligence.'' 

This  feature  in  the  experience  of  this  pious  elderly  lady,  is  one  common  to 
Methodists.  One  of  the  sources  of  the  success  of  Methodism  during  the  past 
eentury  has  been,  its  indomitable  energy,  its  untiring  activity,  its  quenchless 
leaL  The  Methodists  have  been  a  pious,  united,  and  working  people.  Metho- 
dism offers  a  field  of  usefulness  to  every  class  of  persons,  wliether  they  possens 
one,  five,  or  ten  talents,  and  invites  and  urg^  them  to  ''  occupy  till  the  Lord 
come ;"  and  while  the  great  object  of  their  existence  as  a  churcn  has  been  kept 
Wore  them,  they  have  been  owned  and  blessed  by  Qod  as  his  instruments  m 
the  spread  of  scriptural  holiness  through  the  land  and  through  the  worldL 
Have  they  lost  this  spirit  of  enterprise — of  warm  and  warranted  enthusiasm  P 
Ha«  it  evaporated  in  love  for  high-sounding  titles  and  splendid  temples?  Has 
Methodism  been  dandled  upon  the  lap  of  worldly  policy,  worldly  prudence,  and 
^orldly  mmdedness,  until,  shorn  of  its  strensrth,  insteod  of  subduing  the  PhiUs- 
tines,  the  Philistines  have  subdued  it,  and  Sumsun  has  become  weak  as  other 
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men?  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Whal;  remedy  can  be  applied?  Why,  pnadien 
and  people,  leaders  and  members,  "  one  and  all/'  must  at  once  '^  donble  their 
diligence  1  '* 

To  double  our  dilie^ence,  inippoees  that  we  are  diligtaat  to  some  degree;  it 
means  to  be  twice  as  diligent  as  before,  eompatiblv  with  tiie  injunction  of  the 
apostle,  "  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith,"  &c.  See  that  Christian  I 
Through  the  ^ce  of  God  he  has  realised  a  state  of  peace  and  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment ;  happy  m  himself,  he  ardently  longs  for  the  happiness  of  his  £rilow-men  : 

**The  fmriouB  fbniM  of  human  woe 
Sxcita  hii  lofteM  sympttthy." 

*'  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  hira.''  He  has  been  making  strenuous  efibrts  m 
their  b^Mlf,  but  sees  no  fruit.  He  has  been  sowing  his  seed  beside  all  waters  ; 
but  the  tender  blade  does  not  make  its  appearance,  as  the  pledge  of  the  stalk  and 
Ihe  fuU  com  in  the  ear.  Shall  he,  theretore,  *'  cease  to  do  well,'' ''  be  weary  in 
well  doing,"  give  up  in  despair?  No,  my  dear  brother  I  by  no  means;  harvest 
time  is  not  come  yet ;  'Mn  due  season"  yon  shall  reap  if  you  faint  not.  The 
diligent  hand  maketh  rich ;  your  own  soul  shall  be  watered.  Wherefore,  the 
rather,  '<  double  your  diligence." 

The  Christian  enjoys  the  favour  and  friendship  of  God,  but  he  is  deeply 
sensible  of  the  existence  of ''  roots  of  bitterness,"  which  are  the  prolific  source  of 
weeds  that  are  troublesome,  and  make  him  feel  how  unfit  he  is  for  communion 
with  God,  or  for  employment  in  his  service.  He  wonders  at  the  divine  for- 
bearance and  compassion,  and  acknowledges  himself  "  a  debtor  to  mercy  alone." 
He  is  desirous  of  walking  in  the  light,  but  the  nearer  he  approaches  to  it — ^the 
more  he  lives  in  it — ^the  aeeper  insight  he  gets  of  his  own  heart,  the  more  exten- 
sive and  permanent  are  his  convictions  of  the  existence  of  evil  within,  the  more 
vivid  ana  intense  are  his  views  of  the  divine  purity  and  divine  law.  ''  I  am  a 
man  of  unclean  lips,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  woe 
is  me,  I  am  undone."  Holiness  is  written  in  every  development  of  the  divine 
character,  and  clear  as  a  sun-beam  in  the  divine  law.  The  voice  of  God,  of  the 
Son,  and  the  Spirit*— tiie  voice  of  enlightened  conscience  within,  of  providence 
without — all  call  to  and  urge  the  absolute  necessity  of  holiness.  ShaU  he  realise 
its  possession ?  He  has  made  efibrto,  but  failed;  must  he  give  up?  He  has 
looked  for  it  in  the  prayer-meeting,  in  ^e  class-meeting,  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
in  the  closet,  but  still  nas  never  realised  it.  He  has  been  unspeakably  hap{>y  whOe 
contemplating  it,  and  felt  as  if  near  its  poesessioni  but  it  has  eluded  nis  gra»p. 
He  is  almost  rnidy  to  oonclude  it  is  of  no  use.  ^^Hope  deferred  maketh  the 
heart  sick."  Nay,  my  £riend  I  Give  up  when  you  are  not  far  from  the  king^ 
dom?  '^Strive  'to  enter  in  at  the  strait  j^ato."  "The  kingdom  of  heaven 
suffers  violence."    *'  Double  your  dihgence,"  and  the  prize  is  yours. 

The  Christian  that  allows  an  opportunity  of  getting  or  doing  ^ood  to  pass 
iinimproved,  does  not  most  certainly  double  his  diligence.  If  trwial  mstJwrs 
are  permitted  to  keep  us  from  any  of  the  means  of  grace,  this  is  a  sure  proof 
that  we  are  not  doubling  our  diligence ;  nor  can  the  person  who  makes  a  pmctice 
of  coming  to  the  house  of  God  luibitttaliy  late — disturbing  the  worshippers,  and 
distracting  the  mind  of  l^e  minister^-auppoee  thut  he  is  doubling  his  diligeaoe. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  evidently  a  want  of  earnestness,  of  self-denial — a  mani« 
festation  of  apathy  and  lukewarmness,  against  which  the  Chrii>tian  is  solemnly 
warned ;  to  avoid,  which,  and  enjoy  the  life  of  piety,  he  must  "  double  his 
diligence.** 

Tellow  Christians,  brothers  and  sisters,  let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others,  but  lei 
ps  work  while  it  is  odled  day.  Whatsoever  our  hand  findeth  to  do,  let  us  do 
it  with  our  might ;  let  us  <0  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  that  we  may 
obtain.  The  interest  of  our  souls,  both  here  and  hereafter,  as  well  as  our 
usefulness  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  is  involved ;  the  eyes  of  th0  world  are  upon 
us :  iniquity  abounds ;  error  is  rampant ;  infidelity,  in  all  its  phases^  is  insididusly 
but  surely  spreading ;  souls  are  perishing ;  the  Master  calls ;  his  eye  is  upon  us  ; 
Hje  holds  the  orown.  Oh,  let  us  be  fsithful*-^  Him  whom  our  souls  lovetfa, 
to  his  truth,  to  our  own  souls,  to  our  beloved  Methodism,  to  the  church,  and  th€ 
world ;.  a  full  reward,  a  glorious  crown  shall  be  given  to  every  faithful  aetvant*- 
to  all  <^who  thus  double  their  dihgenoe." 

Onb  ov  "  Tflx  HqusbhoxiD.'' 
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A  LOCAL  PREACTER'S  LABOURS  AND  DIPFIOOLTIES   IN 

FORMER  TIMES. 

mr  AtrrOBTOORAPHTCAL  SKETCH,  6T  JAMlSS  RADFORD,  OF  STB,  IX  TBE  PBTKRBORO' 

ciRcxrrr,  now  iir  ms  SBTBimr-THiBD  tbar. 

I HAYB  many  times  been  reqaeeted  to  record  something  of  the  Lord's  dealing? 
with  my  soal,  but  haye  hiAherto  declined,  thinking  there  was  nothing  in  my 
reiifions  life  worthy  the  notice  of  the  public ;  but  bemg  more  earnestly  requeat<*d 
of  Tate,  and  seeing  something  of  tire  same  kind  in  the  LocAi«  Prbachbb's 
Maoaziitb,  I  haye  at  last  complied,  and  pray  that  it  may  be  the  means  of 
eocourDgio^  some  of  mj  local  brethren  in  their  imix>rt8nt  undertaking. 

I  was  born  February  2nd,  178I«  My  early  years  were  spent  in  dinners' 
neirice,  and  at  times  the  Spirit  of  God  stroye  with  me.  In  1798  I  returned  home 
ts  my  father  to  learn  the  art  of  gardening,  at  Gonninsrton  House,  the  residence 
of  J.  Heathcote^  Esq.  In  the  summer  of  1800  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bring 
me  to  the  knowled^  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  on  the  Christmas  Day 
f<illo(\*ing  I  receiTed  my  first  ticket  of  admission  into  the  Methodidt  Society  from 
Mr.  Thomaa  Ellis,  who  had  been  a  trayelling  preacher,  and  was  accustomed  to 
tell  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Wesley.  In  Mr.  Heathcote's  establishment 
there  were  nineteen  men-seryants,  besides  women,  and  all  of  them  decidedly 
oppo^  to  that  which  is  good ;  so  that  I  had  much  opposition  to  contend  with, 
sod  no  one^  help  me  on :  but  I  had  strength  according  to  my  day — the  Lord 
was  with  m6«  Finding  they  could  produce  no  impression  upon  me  by  ridicule, 
my  fellow-eeryants  tried  stratagem.  They  gave  it  out  tnat  the  squire  haa 
ordered  a  great  quantity  of  ale  to  be  drunk  in  the  hall  above  the  usual  allowance, 
with  the  intention  to  make  me  drunk.  The  ale  was  brought  in,  but  I  would  not 
drink :  they  pretended  to  ffo  and  tell  the  squire,  and,  waiting  awhile,  came  back, 
ssying^  the  squire  said  if  I  would  not  drink  I  should  not  work.  I  said, ''  I  will 
not  drink,  and  so  good  night."  Not  knowing  whether  the  squire  had  given  the 
order  referred  to  I  thought  I  would  ask  him,  and  if  he  had,  would  bee^  his 

^m  and  tell  him  the  reason  I  did  not  comply.  Haying  an  opportumty  of 
:  this  in  the  garden,  I  was  soon  afterwards  called  into  the  parlour,  where 
the  squire  and  the  butler.  I  repeated  my  statement  at  the  request  of  ^e 
squire,  and  turning  to  the  butler,  he  said,  ^'Is  that  true.  Cook?"  (the  name  of 
the  butier),  who  answered,  '^  Yes."  The  squire  asked  him  what  end  they  had 
in  view,  when  Cook  replied,  *^  He  has  become  a  Methodist,  and  we  wanted  to 
make  him  drunk."  Tne  squire  said,  *^  Oh  I  then  you  may  prepare  to  leave  my 
service  thi^  day  month,  for  no  one  shall  be  persecuted  for  nis  religion  in  my 
house." 

In  eonsequence  of  this  circumstance  my  father  was  exceedingly  taigrj ;  so 
much  so  that  he  turned  me  out  of  mj  home,  and  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  my 
place  in  the  squire^s  establishment.  I  consequently  went  to  St.  Ives,  and  engaged 
myself  with  a  nurseryman. 

Some  time  after  this  ^1807)  I  bmin  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  by 
and  by  had  my  name— (not  on  a  plan,  as  now,  because  there  were  none)— on  a 
piece  of  paper,  which  every  local  preacher  had  giyen  him  by  the  superintendenl| 
tnd  which  was  presented  for  examination  at  the  local  preacmers'  meeting. 

A  year  or  two  after,  being  appointed  to  preach  at  Elsworth,  a  village  six 
miles  from  St.  Ives,  I  had  to  pass  by  my  fiitner's  door :  I  thought  I  would  call 
and  inquire  as  to  the  health  of  the  family,  but  expected  to  be  refused  admission. 
When  I  went  in  they  were  amazed,  and  invitea  me  to  have  some  breakfast. 


him ;"  and  so  said  vy  mother.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings.  When  we  came  ta 
the  place,  my  father  seated  himself  before  me.  I  took  for  my  text  Romans  i.  16  ; 
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and  when  I  looked  at  him  his  face  appeared  the  picture  of  horror.  I  trembled 
exceedingly.  As  soon  as  I  had  done,  ne  cried  aloud,  "  Get  out  of  the  way,  and 
let  me  come  to  him."  The  con&pregation  stood  astounded.  I  seemed  to  be  nailed 
t6  the  pulpit.  He  then  said,  "An!  this  is  pretty :  you  have  been  telling  this 
conCTegation  who  I  am,  and  what  a  vile  sinner  I  have  been  all  my  life.  You 
mi^t  have  told  me  this  alone.  But  it  is  all  true ;  and,  by  the  help  of  God,  I'll 
break  off  my  sins  and  lead  a  new  life.*'  As  we  were  walking  home,  conversing 
on  the  state  of  his  feelings,  my  mother  said,  "  I  am  sure  I  felt  as  bad  as  you ; 
but  I  dare  not  say  so,  lest  you  should  be  offended ;  but  as  we  have  lived  many 
'years  together  in  sin,  we  will  live  the  remainder  of  our  lives  in  the  service  of 
God."  I  thank  God,  they  did  so.  My  fiither  lived  many  yearR  after  this;  and 
I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  and  their  earnest 
devotedness  to  God,  and  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  have  the  unspeakable  felicity 
with  them  to 

"  Bange  the  sweet  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
And  sing  of  salvation  for  ever  and  ever." 

There  were  many  souls  brought  to  God  on  that  occasion,  and  I  have  letters 
by  me  from  some  who  are  now  gone  to  glory. 

Th«  St.  Neot's  circuit,  in  wmch  I  then  was,  at  that  time  included  what  are 
now  called  St.  Neot's,  Huntingdon,  Biggleswade,  and  Hitchen  circuits,  and 
extended  from  Stevona^,  thirty-one  miles  from  London,  to  Sawley,  eight  miles 
below  Huntingdon.  There  were  four  traveUinsr  preachers,  and  it  was  called  a 
four  weeks*  circuit.  But  there  was  very  little  local  help,  there  beine*  only  eight 
local  preachers  in  the  circuit.  Our  journeys  were  long — reaching  from  twenty 
to  thirty  nules.    We  generally  had  to  preach  three  times  on  a  Sabbath  at  three 

Slacea  three  or  four  miles  apart,  being  fourteen  miles  from  home  when  we  had 
one.  I  find,  in  1811, 1  preached  1S§  sermons,  and  walked  769  miles.  In  the 
villages  we  had  very  mean  accommodation.  Many  a  time  I  have  taken  my 
dinner  in  my  pocket,  eaten  it  on  the  road,  and  drunk  of  the  brook  b^  the  way ; 
and  at  several  places,  if  we  could  get  away  without  being  either  insulted  or 
assaulted,  we  did  well.  The  general  cry  was,  *'Here  comes  the  Methodist 
parson ;  let's  duck  him  or  smother  him  with  mud."  Many  times  I  have  returned 
nome  with  my  coat  covered  with  mud  or  rotten  eggs,  ana  once  with  my  face  all 
bloody  from  the  blow  of  a  brick.  Yet  in  all  this  Uod  gave  his  blessing  with  his 
word,  and  converted  sinners  to  himself.  Sometimes  in  going  down  the  street 
you  might  hear  such  language  as,  "  Look !  here's  the  parson,  let*s  go  to  the 
nouse,  or  the  comer  of  the  street,  and  have  some  fun."  Some  of  these  I  have 
seen  come  to  make  sport,  have  been  arrested  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  fallen  down 
upon  their  knees,  and  in  the  language  of  the  publican  cried  out, ''  God  be  merci- 
ful to  me  a  sinner !"  We  carried  Methodism  into  several  fresh  places  about  this 
time.  One  of  them  I  will  mention — Worboys,  six  miles  north  of  St.  Ives.  I 
had  been  preaching  at  Great  Ravely  in  the  morning,  Ramsey  in  the  afternoon, 
and  arrived  at  Worboys  at  night.  1  took  my  stand  under  some  trees  where  two 
roads  meet,  and  as  I  was  going  to  ^ve  out  a  hymn,  a  child,  about  twelve  years 
of  age,*"  came  to  me  and  asked  what  I  was  going  to  do.  I  said,  ''  I  am  going  to 
preach."  "  Then,"  said  she,  "  you  need  not  stand  here :  you  may  have  Mrs. 
±[ing*s  meeting-house  (the  Baptist) ;  I  will  fetch  the  key.''  I  set  the  town-crier 
to  work,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  had  upwards  of  100  people  to  hear  me.  The 
text  was  Genesis  xxiv.  49.  When  I  left  that  circuit  they  had  built  a  chapel,  and 
ihere  were  fifty  members  in  society.  About  this  time  (l814)  I  came  to  live  in 
this  neighbourhood.  There  was*  no  chapel  at  Peteroorough,  or  Stilton,  or 
Whittlesea ;  no  preaching  at  Yaxley  by  us ;  a  very  smallplace  at  Crowland  and 
Eye :  now  there  are  two  chapels  at  Peterborough,  two  at  Eye,  two  at  Whittlesea, 
a  good  one  at  Crowland,  two  at  Stilton,  and  soon  there  will  be  another  at  Yaxley. 
I  bless  God  the  prospects  are  bright  around  us. 

'  With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  my  mind — ^previously  to  1 800,  perhaps  there 
was  no  young  man  more  destitute  than  myself.  I  could  not  write,  nor  scarcely 
read  at  all.  In  1799  I  learned  to  write  in  a  somewhat  sin&rular  manner.  I  got 
a  box  two  feet  long,  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  two  inches  deep,  and  filled  it 
with  sand.  I  then  wrote  in  the  sand  with  my  linger  from  an  old  book  my  ma;Ster 
lent  me.  Afterwards,  I  found  a  slate  on  a  dunghill,  and  widi  a  hammer  I  broke 
off  a  comer  to  make  a  pencil.    I  also  found  a  1^  of  old  Dr.  Dill's  spelliDg^obook, 
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on  which  there  was  the  alphabet.  I  tried  to  imitate  the  letters  upon  the  slate^ 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  acratching  nnd  rubbing  out,  I  managed  to  make  them. 
I  then  proceeded  to  ab  and  aOy  kc,,  and  then  to  little  words;  and  I  remember 
how  pleased  I  was  when  I  tirst  wrote  my  name.  After  I  became  serious,  I  saw 
the  necessity  of  reading  and  writing  better,  in  order  that  I  might  read  the 
Scriptures  mr  myself,  that  I  might  know  why  and  wherefore  such  and  such 
8uf)jpcts  were  brought  to  my  ears  by  those  who  preached  the  gospel ;  and  I 
think  I  may  say  I  did  not  admit  one  doctrine  unless  I  thought  1  saw  in  it  the 
word  of  God.  It  was  my  practice  in  the  long  evenings  of  the  winters  of  1802-3 
to  go  up  to  my  room,  take  the  bed-clothes,  wrap  mysdf  up  in  them,  and  then  sit 
till  two  or  thrFC  o'clock  in  the  morning  reading  and  writing,  so  that  in  the  two 
winters  I  filled  more  than  twenty  quu-es  of  paper,  and  burnt  many  pounds  of 
candles.  I  used  to  deny  myself  one  meal  a  day  in  order  to  buy  candles  and 
paper. 

I  find  by  happy  experience  the  advantage  of  being  early  indoctrinated  into 
the  ^reat  fundamental  truths  of  our  holy  religion ;  and  I  would  advise  all  my 
local  brethren,  etu)ecially  the  younger  of  them,  not  to  rest  short  of  a  well- 
grounded  knowledge  of  scripture  facts  and  doctrines.  It  is  thus  that  I  have  been 
saved  from  being  led  away  by  cunning  and  sophistical  reasons  against  the  truths 
of  religion.  I  am  an  o\d  man  now :  my  memory  is  hke  a  leaky  vessel ;  my 
judgment  is  weak  and  feeble ;  my  energies  are  partly  paralysed ;  my  physical 
Etren^h  is  going  apace,  and  I  shall  soon  be  done :  nevertheless,  the  foundbsition 
standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  "  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his." 

"  Fixed  on  this  rook  will  I  remain, 
Tho'  tny  benrt  faint  and  flesh  decay, 
This  anchor  shall  my  boqI  sastain 

When  earth's  foandations  melt  away; 
Mercy's  full  power  I  then  shall  prove, 
LoTed  with  an  everlasting  love!'' 

1  have  by  the  awistanoe  of  God  travelled,  not  always  walked,  to  preach  on 
Sundays,  19,355  miles,  and  have  preached  7,^0  sermons ;  and  now  I  shall  soon 
quit  the  field  and  give  my  place  to  another. 

I  dare  say  you  will  see  my  mental  attainments  are  of  a  very  humble  character, 
and  my  path  through  life  has  been  of  the  lowliest  order,  so  that  I  cannot  tell  but 
I  might  nave  ended  my  days  in  a  union-house.  I  am  therefore  truly  thankful 
to  God,  who  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  Christian  friends  to  institute  the  Local 
Preachers'  Mutual- Aid  Association.  May  God  prosper  it,  and  every  person  who 
aida  in  this  blessed  work  of  love  i 
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NOTICES  FOR  JUNE,  1853. 

BT  O.  C. 

"  Coant  o'pr  tbotv  Umpt  of  qa«nchl«iit  light, 
Tbat  spurkle  through  the  thide*  of  night; 
Behold  ihrm  t  can  a  mortal  bonit 
Thtt  power  to  number  all  that  host? 

**  For  what  art  thou,  O  ehlld  ofclar. 
Amid  creat  k>n'»  grandeur  t    Bay  1 

**  Yet  frar  thou  not  I  the  lOTerelcn  hand, 
Which  spread  the  ocean  and  the  land. 
And  hone  the  rolling  tplieret  in  air, 
Hath  even  for  thee  a  Father's  eare  I" 

"The  space  in  which  the  systems 
eomposing  the  nniverBe  move  is  illimitable. 
Were  we  to  attempt  to  assign  its  limits, 
what  could  we  imagine  to  oe  beyond? 


The  namber  of  worlds  is  infinitely  great: 
it  is  inexpressible,  indeed,  by  numbers. 
A  ray  of  light  traverses  180.000  miles  in 
a  second  of  time :  a  year  comprises 
millions  of  seconds ;  yet  there  era  fixed 
stars  so  immeasurably  distant,  that  their 
light  would  require  billions  of  years  to 
reach  our  eyes.  We  are  acquainted  with 
animals  possessing  teeth,  and  organs  of 
motion  and  digestion,  which  are  wholly 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  These 
Creatures,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
larger  animals,  take  nourishment,  and 
are  propagated  by  means  of  ova,  which 
must,  consequently,  be  again  many 
hundreds  of  times  smaller  than  their  own 
bodies.  It  is  only  because  our  organs  of 
vision  are  imperfect  that  we  do  not  per- 
ceive creatures  a  million  times  smaller 
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than  these.  What  Tariety  and  what  in- 
finite gradations  do  the  constituent§  of 
onr  ^lobe  present  to  us  in  their  properties 
and  their  condirioDs!  There  are  bodies 
which  are  twenty  times  heavier  than  an 
equal  yolume  of  water;  there  are  others 
which  are  ten  thousand  times  lighter, 
the  ultimate  particles  of  which  cannot  be 
known  by  the  most  powerful  microscopes. 
Finally— we  have  starlight,  that  wonder- 
ful messenger  which  brings  us  daily  in- 
telligence of  the  continued  existence  of 
numberless  worlds,  the  expression  of  an 
immaterial  essence  which  no  longer 
obeys  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  yet 
^manifests  itself  to  our  senses  by. in- 
numerable effects.  Even  the  light  of 
the  sun  we  cleave  asunder  into  rays, 
which,  without  any  power  of  illumination, 
produce  the  most  important  alterations 
and  decompositions  in  organic  nature. 
We  separate  from  light  certain  rays, 
which  exhibit  among  themselves  a  diver- 
sity as  great  as  exists  amongst  colours. 
But  nowhere  do  we  observe  either  a 
beginning  our  an  end.'*'—Liebig, 

**  1  am  the  beginning  «nd  the  ending^ 
saith  the  Lord." — Revelation. 

The  Sun  rises  at  London  and  Green* 
wich  on  the  1st  at  fifty-one  minutes  past 
ehree,  and  sets  at  four  minutes  past  eight. 
On  the  21st  he  reaches  his  extreme  nouh 
declination,  rising  at  fourty-four  minutes 
past  three,  and  setting  at  eighteen 
minutes  past  eight.  There  is  no  per- 
ceptible variation  in  the  length  of  the  day 
to  the  end  of  the  month.  On  the  6th  there 
will  be  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun,  but 
it  will  not  be  visible  in  Europe.  In  his 
progress  through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
the  sun  passes  out  of  Gemini  (the  Twins) 
on  the  21st  at  twenty-three  minutes  past 
one  P.M.,  and  enters  Cancer  (the  Crab), 
when  summer  commences. 

The  Moon  rises  on  the  Ist  at  nine 
minutes  past  two,  and  on  the  6th  at 
thirty-nine  minutes  past  three  in  the 
morning;  she  changes  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  at  three  minntes  past  eight. 
She  sets  at  one  minute  past  nine  on  the 
7th;  about  midnight  on  the  12th.  On 
the  19th,  being  nearly  full,  she  rises  at 
twenty-seven  minutes  past  six,  attains 
the  meridian  (due  south)  at  forty-two 
minntes  past  ten,  and  seta  at  sixteen 
minutes  past  two  in  the  morning.  She 
enters  her  last  quarter  on  the  28th  at 
thirty-six  minntes  after  six,  a.m.  There 
is  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the 
Slst  which  commences  at  thirteen  mi- 
nutes past  five  in  the  morning,  and 
terminates  at  fifty  minutes  past  six,  but 
It  is  invisible  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

Mtrcvry   becomes  well   situated   for 
olwervativn   towarda  the  «ad   of  tbe 


month.  He  passes  the  sun  on  the  IStll, 
his  course  among  the  stars  being  east- 
ward; is  near  to  Venus  on  the  22ndy 
setting  on  the  23rd  at  eighteen  minutes, 
and  on  the  30th  at  thirtv-one  minutes 
past  nine.  On  the  latter  ^y  he  remains 
one  hour  and  thirteen  minutes  above  the 
horizon  after  sunset  in  the  north-wcbt  hj 
west  part  of  the  heavens. 

Venus  is  an  evening  star  throughout 
the  month,  and  sets  on  the  Ist  at  half- 
past  eight;  on  the  15th  at  nine;  and  on 
the  80th  at  thirteen  minutes  after  nine, 
when  she  reaches  her  perihelion,  or  tliat 
point  of  her  orbit  which  is  nearest  to  the 
sun.  6he  is  moving  eastward  among 
the  stars,  and  daily  increases  her  apparent 
distance  from  the  solar  orb  as  seen  from 
the  earth.  She  is  directly  over  the  bright 
star  Frocyon  on  the  30th. 

JIfars  and  Saturn  are  near  together, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  morning  before 
sunrise  throughout  the  month ;  they  are 
near  the  moon  on  the  4th,  and  nearest  to 
each  other  on  the  18th. 

Jupiier  is  a  fine  object  every  clear 
night,  rising  on  the  1st  at  thirty-nine 
minutes  after  eight,  on  the  15th  at  thirty- 
six  minutes  past  seven,  and  on  the  30th 
at  twenty-nine  minutes  past  six.  Ue  is 
near  the  moon  on  the  20th. 

June  is  not  the  most  fitvourable  month 
for  observing  (he  fixed  stans,  because  ef 
the  continuance  of  twilicbt  through  the 
whole  of  the  night.     If  the  evening  of 
the  let  be  fine,  however,  a  person  placed 
in  a  position  from  which  his  eye  can 
sweep  the  whole  horizon  may  about  ten 
o'clock    observe    the    following    bright 
stars:— Beginning  at  the  pole  star,  and 
moving  the  eye  towards  the  east,  the 
splendid  and  beautiful  star  Vega  (Alpha 
Lyra)  appears  £.  by  N.  at  an  altitude  of 
48  degrees.    Passing  the  east  point  of  the 
heavens,  E.  by  S.  is  Altair  (Alpha  AquilseX 
the  brightest  of  three  which  form  neariy 
a  straight  line   15  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  and  point  directly  to  Yega.    A 
little  west  of  due  sooth,  58  degrees  high, 
is  Arctums,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
stars  in   the  whole  heavens,  and    the 
brightest   in  the  constellatiou  Bootes. 
Above   Arcturus,  near   the   zenith,   it 
Alpha  Draconis,  and  below  him  nearly 
due  south  is  Alpha  Librae,  at  an  altitude 
of  24  degrees.    Carrying  the  eye  west- 
ward, at  SS.W.,  25  degrees  high,  is 
Spica,  er  Alpha  Yir^iinis,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  but  not  ia  attractive  as 
in  April  and  May.     Still  farther  west, 
W.  by  S.,  is  Bcgolos,  the  brightest  star 
in  Leonis,  28  degrees  high ;  and  at  an 
equal  distance  beyond  the  western  point, 
W.  fay  K.,  appear  Castor  and  Pollux, 
about  12  degrees  tagh,  while  at  atmiH 
the   same  altkude,  19.  K.  W.,   Captdla 
i(  Alpha  Avrigse)  shiaes  briUiaiitly  in  thb 
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midst  of  the  nortbera  tw-ilijrht.  At  a 
considerable  elevation  above  Capella  the 
prominent  stare  of  the  Great  Bear  shed 
a  pleasing  radiance  over  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  heavens. 

••  I  love  to  watch  the  brJf  ht  Btari,  one  by  one, 
A«  rushing  thmush  the  veil  of  early  night, 
Bv  ti>*7  renu.  tliejr  siruKcle  into  liRht, 
Breathleas,  uuiired,  their  radiant  race  to  run. 
Watch!  je  will  we  each  mount  lu  golden 
throne ! 
Pierce,  with  a  »readfa«t  gate,  the  ether  erajr, 
▲nd  ye  will  »ee  out^pringeMch  Hparlcluig  nty  ; 
Shiains  as  when  the  world  was  yuunj;  they  »bonel 
•       •        •        •        •        e 

How  raueh  I  love  to  itand 
And  watch  tlie  quatnunained  band 
With  dim  Imaginings,  for  tfifjf  will  looic 
Uifoa  the  mysteries  of  cur  Future's  sealed  hook. 

C.  TOULMIK. 


^igixmd  fistor;. 

NOTICES  FOR  JUNE,  1853. 

BT    O.  C. 
•*  Xow  hare  young  April  and  the  bUe-eyed  Maj 
Vanish'd  awhile,  and  lot  the  glorious  June 
Comes  like  a  young  Inheriior;  and  Kay, 
Although  his  parent  mortiii*  have  pa^s'd  away. 
Hut  his  green  crown  shall  wither,  and  the  tune 
That  usher'd  in  his  birth,  be  silent  so<in. 
And  lo  the  streoclh  of  youth  shall  soon  decay." 

PttocraB. 

Iw  this,  the  month  of  flowers,  wild 
roses  and  honeysuckles  aboand  in  every 
bedge,  while  in  the  recesses  of  the  woods 
the  butterfly -orchis,  and  many  allied 
plants  of  this  curions  species,  may  be 
found.  The  limestone  rocks  are  festooned 
vith  the  singular- looking  flowers  of 
the  beautiful  beo-orchis,  which  as  they 
tremble  in  the  breeze,  may  be  mistaken 
for  the  insects  after  which  they  are 
named.  Butterwort,  sun-dew,  the  water- 
▼iolet,  the  lovely  forget-me-not,  and  the 
brookliroe,  ornament  the  beds  and  banks 
of  our  brooks  and  marshes ;  and  the  sea- 
ahore  is  enlivened  with  the  yellow-horned 
poppy,  the  eryngo  or  sea-holly,  sparge, 
and  milkwort. 

The  white  water-lily,  which  has  been 
named  the  mieen  of  British  flowers,  is  in 
its  glory  in  June,  and  the  common  yellow 
fiag  is  a  splendid  object  at  this  season  in 
fclie  marshes.  Many  kinds  of  iris  orna- 
ment the  gardens,  and  the  poppies  are 
ail  in  flower,  particularly  the  large  white 
or  opium-bearing  poppy.  The  ferns  of 
tmr  woods  and  wastes  ubk>1  themselves, 
and,  where  they  grow  in  great  masses,  as 
an  Eppiog  Forest,  present  a  most  magni- 
ikent  appearance,  with  their  large  and 
beautiful  fronds  waving  in  the  breeze. 
The  scariet  pimpernel,  or  shepherd's 
weather-|sl<uM,  is  in  flower  at  this  season. 
It  has  b^n  often  observed  that  if  this 
flower  does  not  unfokl  its  petals  in  the 
Bioming  there  is  sure  to  be  rain  in  the 
eoufse  of  Uie  day^  whence  its  popular 


Most  of  the  grasses  flower  in  June,  and 
form  at  this  season  a  very  inieresiing 
study.  Many  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  there  are  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
species  of  grass,  and  that  above  three 
hundred  kinds  are  common  in  the  pastures 
of  our  island. 

Trees  shed  their  blossoms  freely,  and 
4he  wayside  hedges,  so  lately  covered 
thick  with  the  milkwhite  and  pink-edged 
flowers  of  the  fragrant  hawthorn,  are 
now  tinged  with  a  russet  brown,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  month  the  mighty  forests 
and  the  thick  embowered  woods  are 
clothed  in  all  the  glory  of  summer  garni- 
ture. Those  who  love  the  sombre  silence 
of  a  full-leaved  forest  should  seek  it  before 
the  middle  of  July,  when  the  glades  and 
avenues  that  nature  makes  are  shadowed 
or  overarched  with  deepest  summer  ver» 
dure. 

"  The  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade. 
With  prajer  and  prai«e  agree. 
And  seem  by  thy  sweet  bounty  made 
For  those  wiio  woisltip  thee." 

Few  birds  sing  after  the  first  week  in 
June,  the  silence  of  the  country  is  there- 
fore often  intense.  The  young  birds  are 
mostly  hatched,  and  the  parents,  both 
male  and  female,  are  too  much  occupied 
in  attending  to  them  to  sing.  Many  birds, 
however,  may  be  seen.  The  shrike,  or 
butclier-bird,  pursues  its  prey:  the  red- 
start and  pied  fly  catcher  are  heard 
sometimes ;  the  goldfinch  builds  its  ele- 
gantly-formed nest  of  grass,  mosses,  and 
lichens  elaborately  woven  and  lined  wiih 
wool,  hair,  and  thistledown,  or  the  cotton 
that  falls  from  the  willow  and  poplar. 
The  blackcap  hatches  in  June.  The 
insect  tribes  of  every  kind  and  description 
are  most  abundant,  and  afford  ample 
opportunity  for  study  to  the  entomologist. 
Vipers  are  often  seen  in  the  woods  during 
this  month.  Though  their  bite  is  venom 
ous,  it  is  said  to  be  cured  by  taking 
abundance  of  salad  oil,  and  rubbing  the 
wounded  part  with  it.  In  moist  iind 
damp  places  frogs  and  toads  abound. 
The  water-newt  or  eft  will  be  seen  in  clear  ^ 
water,  and  the  water-rat,  the  little  Eug- 
lish  beaver,  is  very  busy.  The  aviaries 
teem  with  countless  myriads  of  industrious 
occupants,  and  the  swarming  of  bees, 
begun  in  May,  continues  throughout  this 
month.  Sometimes  throe  or  four  swarms 
will  be  sent  forth  from  one  hive  in  tlie 
counie  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  days. 

41  *TiB  summer,  'Ut  sammer,  the  wUd  birds  an 

singlnfr. 
The  woods  and  the  glens  with  their  sweet  notes 

are  rinsing; 
The  streamleu  are  glldinr  aH  lovely  and  ctitn. 
And  tiia  sephyrs  oome  laden  with  Irat^raiioe  and 

halm. 
Then  oh  I  let  us  bow  to  the  Merciful  Power, 
\Vho  liresin  thesunbeam,  the  tree,  and  the  flower. 
Let  «s  bow  Ui  that  Ood  who  gave  Hummer  its  bl  rtlu 
And  who  scatters  bis  tnauires  aU  orer  the  earth/' 
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Amerioan  Slavery.  A  Lecture,  bj  Oeorga 
Thorn  p4on,  Bdq. 

The  Ultimate  Oroand  of  Missionarj  Opera- 
tions. A  Lecture,  by  John  Howard  Hintoo, 
M. A.    London :  HonUton  and  Stoneman. 

Mr.  Thompson's  long  connection  with 
the  Anti-Siarery  Society,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  its  actual  working  in 
America,  eminently  qualify  him  to  depict 
all  its  horrors,  and  verify  the  statements 
contained  in  "Uncle Tom's  Cabin."  And 
we  are  pleased  to  find  that,  while  he  is 
not  indiflFerent  to  evils  which  have  always 
been  associated  with  the  system,  his  repu- 
diation of  it  is  on  higher  ground.  Slavery 
is  not  merely  a  cruel  institution  :  it  is 
impious;  and  its  impiety  chiefly  consists 
in  robbing  God  of  his  offspring  and  man 
of  his  birthright.  The  lecturer  delivers 
himself  in  unraistakeable  language  on 
this  part  of  his  subject;  and  then  proves, 
from  high  legal  authorities  and  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  slave  is  not  regarded  as  an  intelli- 
gent,reasonabIe,  responsible,  soul-inspired 
Being,  such  as  God  made :  but  a  mere 
piece  of  merchandise,  a  chattel,  a  thing 
to  be  bought  or  sold,  cut  up  or  burnt, 
or  in  any  other  way  kept  or  destroyed,  at 
the  mere  whim  and  caprice  of  his  owner. 
If  "man  has  nojright  to  hold  property  in 
man,"  then  it  is  not  a  question  with  us 
whether  the  accounts  we  receive  from 
time  to  time  be  exaggerated  or  not.  The 
treatment  may  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  we  have  no  guarantee  that 
every  evil  that  man  can  devise  will  not 
be  perpetrated  upon  these  helpless  vic- 
tims. 

The  history  of  slavery  furnishes  abund- 
ant proof  of  the  horrid  cruelty  associated 
with  it;  and  the  array  of  facts  presented 
by  Mr.  Thompson  are  a  terrible  answer 
to  those  who  say  that  "the  system  is  not 
so  bad  as  it  is  represented  to  be."  Even 
if  It  could  be  proved  to  be  less  abomina- 
ble than  it  is,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
unite  with  those  who  cry,  "  In  the  name 
of  the  Grod  who  made  them,  and  the 
humanity  they  form  a  part  of,  loose  them 
and  let  them  go." 

Mr.  Hinton's  lecture  suggests  weighty 
and  important  considerations,  which  de- 
serve the  attention  of  all.  Want  of  space 
prevents  us  treating  the  matter  as  we 
could  wish ;  but  as  we  conceive  there  is 
great  danger  of  the  commission  of  Christ 
to  his  church  and  the  claims  of  the 
heathen  being  overlooked  by  many  in  the 
present  day,  we  shall  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  returning  to  the  subject. 
Mr.  Hinton  gives  the  following  as  a  sort 
of  summary  of  his  subject:— "  Let  us 
now  briefly  retrace  our  steps  in  this  dis- 


cussion. We  set  ont  with  inquiring  after 
the  ultimate  ground  of  missionary  ope- 
rations. The  most  proximate  one  is 
benevolence.  But  benevolence  does  not 
derive  a  gratification  sufficiently  ample 
to  render  this  satisfactory.  The  second 
is  duty.  But  neither  is  this  satisfactory. 
It  is  too  cold  and  unscripturaL  The 
third  is  sympathy  with  God  in  a  grand 
scheme  of  moral  probation.  And  here, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  heart  can  rest.  We 
would  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture—not so  much  expecting  that  everv 
one  should  attain  salvation,  for  that  will 
not  be ;  not  merely  to  acquit  ourselves  of 
an  obligation,  for  every  duty  needs  its 
animating  motives;  but  that  every  man 
may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  glo- 
rious truths  to  which  God  has  made 
man's  heart  to  respond ;  and  for  his 
response  to  which  time,  judgment,  and 
eternity  are  waiting." 


The  Four  Witnesses :  beto^  a  harmony  of  the 
Oospels,  on  a  new  principle.  By  Dr.  Isaae 
Da  Costa,  of  Amsterdam.  Translated  by 
David  Dundas  Soott,  Ssq.  London :  James 
Misbet  and  Co. 

In  the  preface  we  are  informed  by  the 
author  that  this  work  was  commanicated 
to  the  public  first  in  a  series  of  lectures,  in 
confutation  of  Strauss's  "Life  of  Jesus." 
But  it  is  now  published  independent  of 
that  controversy,  and  forms  a  raluable 
volume  of  evidence  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospels.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
cause  the  diflerent  writers  to  ntter  the 
same  things ;  but  their  variations  of 
style  and  manner  of  delivering  their  tes- 
timony are  ursed  as  proofs  that  there 
could  be  no  collnsion  between  them ;  and 
their  credibility  is  tested  in  a  way  that 
commends  itself  to  our  common  sense, 
and  is  calculated  to  strengthen  our  belief 
in  the  veracity  of  the  witnesses.  Dr.  Da 
Costa  has  served  the  cause  of  truth  well, 
and  has  displayed  much  acuteness  and 
discrimination  in  sifting  evidences,  and 
discovering  coincidences. 


Atheism  considered  Theologically  and  Poliii- 
eally  in  a  Series  of  Lectures.  ^  Lyman 
Beecber,  D.D.    London :  John  Uaaeell. 

Tns  author  of  these  lectures  is  the  father 
of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  and  doubtless  that 
fact  will  attract  many  to  become  readers 
of  his  work.  But  he  need  not  plead  his 
relationship  to  that  gifted  lady  in  order 
to  obtain  public  attention.  Dr.  Beecher 
is  one  of  America's  "  master  minds.* 
He  has  done  much  to  advance  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  indoctrinate  and  train 
her  sons  in  truth  and  virtue  in  that 
country.  The  sketch  which  we  gave  m 
a   former  number  of  the  remarkabk 
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ffiinilj  of  which  he  is  the  head,  precludes 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  now;  and  Mr. 
Cassel,  in  his  introduction,  has  also 
referred  to  him  in  a  way  that  leaves  as 
nothing  to  add. 

The  lectures  %ire — 1.  The  Being  of  a 
God ;  2.  Causes  of  Scepticism ;  8  and  4.The 
Perils  of  Atheism  to  the  Nation;  6.  The 
Attributes  and  Character  of  God;  6.  The 
Necessity  of  a  Revelation  from  God  to 
Man ;  7.  The  Old  Testament  favourable 
to  Pree  and  Independent  Governments; 
8.  The  Identity  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  New;  9.  The  Bible,  a  Revela- 
tion from  God  to  Man;  10.  The  Proof  of 
the  Reality  of  Miracles;  11.  Objections 
to  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible ;  12. 
Prophecy;  13.  The  Decrees  of  God. 

All  these  important  subjects  are  treated 
with  a  cogency  and  eloquence  which  are 
calculated  to  attract  attention,  and  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  sophisms 
of  the  false  philosophy  taught  by  the 
pretendedly  liberty-loving  declaimers 
against  the  Bible  and  its  God.  With  all 
the  ardour  of  an  earnest  republican. 
Dr.  Beecher  perceives  that  no  form  of 
government  can  be  upheld  for  the 
general  weal  where  order  is  not  re- 
spected; and  shows  the  necessity  of 
▼irtae  and  intelligence  to  perpetnate 
national  liberty.  In  opposition  to  the 
impudent  assumptions  of  God-denying 
demagogues,  it  is  proved  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  their  abominable  system  would 
destroy  liberty  and  break  up  society, 
while  Christianity  necessitates  universal 
freedom,  and  advances  the  highest  in- 
terests, and  promotes  the  real  happiness 
of  man.  The  introduction  by  the  enter- 
prising publisher  greatly  enhances  the 
value  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Cassell  has  graphically  exposed 
the  dangers  with  which  the  operatives 
are  beset  in  a  sketch  of  his  own  life,  and 
shown' how,  after  being  led  away  when  a 
mere  lad,  he  was  enabled  to  escape  from 
"the  snares  of  the  fowler,"  when  the 
truth  had  made  him  free.  We  trust  that 
his  **  simple  story"  will  be  read  to  profit 
by  hundreds  of  our  poor  misled  mechanics 
and  artisans,  and  that,  like  him,  they  may 
be  "  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light." 


The  Coming  Struggle  among  the  Nations  of 
tha  Earth :  or,  the  Political  Events  of  the 
next  Fifteen  Tears,  de8cri>>ed  in  aecordanoe 
with  Prophecies  in  Szekiel,  Daniel;  and 
the  AwioaljfyM,  Showing aUo  the  Impor- 
tant Foeitioa  Britain  will  occupy  during 
and  at  the  End  of  the  Awful  Conflict, 
London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

The  above  is  the  title-page  of  a  pamphlet 
of  which  thousands  upon  thousands  have 
beeii  printed,  whilst  every  effort  has  been 


made,  by  means  of  advertisements  and 
gigantic  placards  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  obtain  for  it  universal  noto- 
riety and  a  vast  circulation. 

The  author's  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
we  are  just  at  the  close  of  a  prophetic 
period  when  short  and  sharp  work  may 
be  expected  among  the  nations,  especially 
those  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Like  many 
of  his  predecessors,  and  some  of  his 
cotemporaries,  he  writes  in  a  style  as 
absolute  and  decisive  as  if  he  had  sat  in 
counsel  with  the  Most  High,  or  been 
commissioned  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
heaven  in  reference  to  earth  and  its 
political  revolutions  and  military  con- 
flicts. A  study  of  the  prophecies  is  the 
main  reason  given  for  the  creation  of 
*this  panorama  of  war  and  destruction 
and  change.  The  prophecies  are  in  the 
word.;  they  have  been  misunderstood; 
locked  up  from  man*s  understanding, — 
the  key  of  them  is  here,  if  our  anony- 
mous author  is  to  be  trusted.  **  Dr. 
Thomas,  of  America,"  says  he,  "  was  the 
first  to  find  the  key."  He  has  borrowed 
it  of  Dr.  Thomas— he  holds  it  in  his 
hand  —  he  introduces  it  into  the  prophe- 
cies;—instantly  the  bolts  fly  back,  the 
door  opens,  and  out  comes  the  canvass 
on  which  everything  is  so  clearly  de- 
lineated, that  ail  must  be  dunces  indeed 
who  are  not  at  once  convinced  of  the 
correctness  of  the  delineation.  But  that 
is  not  all ;— "  The  position  of  the  world 
clearly  intimates  that  the  end  has  come, 
and  events  now  furnish  an  explanation 
of  the  hitherto  dark  visions  of  Daniel  and 
John."  Railroads,  electric  telegraphs, 
the  spirit  of  commerce,  and  the  progress 
of  science, — what  are  these  ?  Do  they 
indicate  anything?  Look  at  the  political 
dial  if  you  want  to  understand  the  times: 
and  don't  you  see  what's  coming?  Turkey's 
crescent  has  long  been  waning — Russia 
has  been  advancing  with  gigantic  strides 
towards  an  empire  more  than  European 
— France  is  moulded  by  military  des- 
potism— England  is  gradually  absorbing 
the  East,  and  is  shut  up  to  a  policy  of 
conquest— the  Papacy  is  in  th^  throes 
of  convulsion.  Can  you  not  see  the 
fulfilment  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream, 
Daniel's  yision,  and  John's  revelation? 

Listen  to  the  oracle:—"  Fleming  was 
the  only  one  who  succeeded  in  describing 
any  part  that  was  as  yet  unfulfilled,  and 
his  mighty  mind  almost  wrenched  the 
secret  from  the  grasp  of  the  future;  but 
it  was  only  a  partial  idea  he  obtained 
of  the  truth :  the  elements  that  were  to 
be  engaged  in  the  final  conflict  had  not 
at  the  time  he  wrote  assumed  the  posi- 
tion by  which  the  time  of  the  end  could 
be  recognised;  and  this,  together  with 
his  adherence  to  the  stereotyped  bnt 
false  theories  of  commentators,  led  him  far 
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Mtray." — **  The  fondness  of  theologianB* 
for  the  allegorising  method  of  Origea 
origiDRted  those  theories;  but  light  has 
come  at  last.  **  The  restoration  of  the 
Jews  to  Palestine  forms  the  very  key- 
stone to  the  whole  political  stmctore  of 
the  worid,  and  is  the  principal  object  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  awful  events  of 
the  coming  years.'*  The  ten  powers  of 
Daniel's  image  are  "  to  be  destroyed  on 
account  of  their  civil  and  spiritnal  des- 
potism,— crimes  which  can  never  in  the 
moral  government  of  Jehovah  pass  un- 
punished." ** Friends  of  liberty"  are 
*Hhe  saints"  against  whom  '^ cruelties 
and  crimes  are  perpetrated  by  the  horns ; " 
and  '*  the  two  witnesses  "  are  "  civil  and 
religious  democracy."  Britain,  we  are 
Cold  for  our  comfort,  '*  is  not  within  the^ 
bounds  of  the  image  territory,"  and  will 
«ot  participate  in  the  plagues  threa;tened. 
Moreover,  '*the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  of 
which  she  is  the  head  and  representative," 
is  destined  to  be  occupied  in  ^*  opening 
up  the  pathway  for  the  entrance  of  the 
reign  of  peace  and  love,"  and  '*  of  carry- 
ing forward  the  religious,  moral,  and 
social  progress  of  the  world." 

One  prudent  verb  qualifies  much  of 
what  the  author  otherwise  advances  with 
superlative  boldness.  *'  We  imagine  that 
the  following  will  be  the  prineipal  coming 
events.*  That  word  ima^me  h  weu 
elipped  in.  Men  may  imagtne  an^fihing ; 
and  nowhere  can  a  luxuriant  imagination 
revel  with  more  freedom  and  gusto  than 
in  the  region  of  unfulfilled  prophecy. 
Well,  what  are  the  imagined  things  set 
before  the  reader  of  this  prolific  pamph- 
let? Here  they  are — ''The  seizure  of 
Constantinople,  and  overthrow  of  Turkey 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  "— "  War  b^ 
tween  France  and  Austria;  overthrow 
of  the  latter,  and  consequent  destruction 
of  the  Papacy"— ''The  conquest  of  the 
Horns  or  Continental  Powers  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia"— ''Britain  n4>idly 
extends  her  eastern  possessions,  prevents 
the  occupation  of  Judea,  and  completes 
the  first  stage  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews."  But  what  of  Ireland,  England's 
practical  difficulty,— the  stone  of  stum* 
bling,  and  the  rock  that  wrecks  our  cabi- 
nets? ''Ireland  has  failed  to  gain  her 
independence,  because  she  it  destitted  lo  be 
waved!"* 

The  author  complains  that  theolo- 
gians, misled  by  Origen,  "  assert  that  the 
events  to  take  place  at  the  time  of  the 
end  are  less  physical  than  moral,  an4 
•will  consist  of  a  series  of  spiritual  changes 
which  will  usher  in  the  universal  triumph 
^  the  church,  and  the  regeneration  of 
the  world."  Sueh  a  supposition  ill  accords 
with  what  be  umm/Ziks  will  take  place. 
Tet  be  pleads  that  "the  great  moral 
ooatest  of  apirituai  freedom  and  social 


morality  must  be  sustained,"  and  that 
England  and  America  must  unite  in 
carrying  it  on.  "  In  a  Terv  short  time 
the  conflict  will  begin.  The  'powers 
that  be'  cannot  long  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent relations,  and  the  moment  approaches 
when  the  dreadful  moral  volcano  must 
burst."  Well,  '*the  great  moral  contest  of 
spiritual  freedom  and  social  morality," 
and  the  "moral  volcano,"  however 
"  dreadful,"  do  not  smell  much  of  gun- 
powder and  blood.  Tet  it  is  in  relation 
to  this  "contest"  and  this  "volcano* 
that  "  the  Russian  arniv  is  gathering  on 
the  frontiers  "—that  "  France  has  fallen 
back  to  that  form  of  government  whose 
only  tradition  is  war  and  conquest"^ 
that  "Turkey  is  trembling,  and  all  Italy 
u  in  a  smothered  flame." 

Such  is  the  material  that  is  projected 
from  the  press  like  bombs  from  a  mortar, 
and  thrown  into  the  midst  of  onr  popula- 
tion, to  the  number  of  about  half  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  We  have  quoted  enough 
to  satisfy  ourselves;  are  onr  readers 
satisfied?  The  world  has  had  panics 
enow :  let  us  attend  to  sober  du^  in  a 
sober  spirit,  trusting  in  the  Lord  our  God. 
We  are  indeed  in  the  midst  of  a  mond 
and  s/m't/ifo/ conflict;  let  us  maintain  the 
cause  of  Immanuel  and  his  redeemed 
with  all  our  power,  and  wak  the  issne 
with  calmness  and  confidence. 


Home  Thoughts:  a  Monthly  Magazine  of 
Literature,  8cienee,  and  DomesUo  £eo- 
nomy,  especial  I  v  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Families.  Lonaon:  Kent  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noeter  Row. 

The  great  success  which  attended  the 
publication  of  "The  Family  Friend"  has 
induced  various  parties  to  i(ttempt  some- 
thing in  the  same  line.  Of  all  that 
we-  have  seen,  we  consider  "  Home 
Thoughts" — five  numbers  of  wluch  have 
been  issued — the  most  deserving  of  com- 
mendation. Some  of  the  stories  are 
nonsensical  enough ;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  matter  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive. Sketches  of  history,  biography, 
and  domestic  economy,  together  with 
games  of  chess,  &c.,  and  including  all 
the  variety  of  design  and  description 
for  a  lady's  work-table,  abound,  with 
numerous  illustrations.  We  doubt  not 
but  that  "  Home  Thoughts"  will  find  a 
welcome  in  many  a  home. 


Daily  Prayers  forCbriatiau  HouMfaolds;  with 
Forms  for  Special  and  Private  Occauona. 
By  tha  Rev.  T.  L.  Qleadowa,  M.A. 
I^ndoa:  Aylott  and  Co. 

BuiDB  the  prayers  for  private  and 
special  eecasiona,  the  author  has  givtii 
forms  of  morning  and  evening  prayer 
fo  two  weeks.     What  is  to  be  done 
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Jit  the  end  of  that  time  we  are  not 
told.  Whether  these  are  to  he  repeated 
every  fortQi);ht,  or  being  used  once  it  is 
expected  that  imparted  strength  will 
enable  the  family  to  do  without  such 
**  cratches,"  we  do  not  know.  As  a  pious 
attempt  to  lead  the  whole  family  to  take 
part  and  feel  interested  in  the  devotions, 
we  unite  in  prayer  with  the  author  that 
''the  Divine  blessing  may  attend  this 
humble  endeavour  to  lead  some  to  pray 
with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding 
also." 


Wellington  and  Uncle  Tom :  or  the  Hero  of 
thio  World  Contra«led  with  the  Hero  in 
Je«us  Chri«t.  London:  Bimpkin,  Mar- 
shall and  Co. 

Wb  have  here  a  happy  thought  beauti- 
fully  developed.  Nothing  that  we  have 
seen  brings  out  more  forcibly,  the  tnie 
dignity  and  moral  heroism  of  Uncle  Tom. 
It  contains  lessons  worth  learning,  and 
none  would  grudge  the  outlay  of  three- 
pence in  its  purchase. 


<* Money:*'  How  to  Get,  Give,  Lend,  Save, 
and  Bequeath  it;  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
BuaineAs.  By  Sdwin  T.  Ifreedley. 
Partridge  and  Oakey. 

What  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of 
Kations"  was  to  the  statesman  and  the 
political  economist,  this  book  seeks  to  be 
to  the  workers,  tradesmen,  and  merchants 
—  the  common  bees  in  the  hive  of  human 
industry.  No  thoughtful  youth  can  read 
it  without  advantage;  no  experienced 
tradesman  will  peruse  its  pages  without 
admitting  the  urgency  and  force  of  ita 
reasoning;  no  merchant  but  may  glean 
information  and  suggestion  from  its 
liomely,  yet  scientific  and  philosophic 
traths :  for  there  is  a  science  as  well  as 
philosophy  in  labour  and  trade.  It  is 
the  want  of  knowing  this  experlmentully 
which  has  mined  thousands,  given  low 
ideas  of  commercial  pursuits,  and  made 
men  dii^conteated  with  honourable  toil, 
which  after  all  is  heaven's  true  panacea 
for  the  ills  of  life,  and  the  only  curative 
for  the  myriad  wants  and  miseries  that 
afflict  alike  civilised  and  savage  society. 


But  men  are  awakening,  even  among  the 

masses,  to  the  dignity  of  labour.    **  Thou 

shalt  earn  thy  bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy 

brow"  is  rapidly  becoming  acknowledged 

in  the  light  of  a  blessing  and  a  promise, 

instead  of  a  curse.    This  is  the  true 

condition  of  man, — to  live  by  labour ;  to 

rise  by  individual  and  collective  effort 

superior  to  difficulty;   to  conquer  and 

bend   circumstance  to  his  resolute  and 

righteous  purpose ;   to  gather  strength 

from  habit,  energy  and  enterprise  from 

success;   to  be  the  master  rather  than 

the  slave  of  time,  and  place,  and  contin* 

gencies.    In  short,  to  use  the  langu^;e 

of  poetry  upon  what  many  consider  a 

yer}'  prosaic  subject,  to  exhibit 

'*  The  fis'd  and  steady  mind,  turaing 
All  occarrenco  to  hU  own  advBnUge." 

This  is  not  a  mere  treatise  upon  money 
getting;  the  student  of  human  nature 
will  find  in  it  many  wise  and  important 
jnaxims,  and  many  apt  and  forcible  illus- 
trations. The  book  may  be  read  with 
advantage  by  all  classes,  and  from  its 
cheap  and  yet  respectable  getting  up,  i^ 
worthy  of  the  extensive  sale  which  it 
will  no  doubt  receive. 


A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language;  Ex- 
hibiting the  Origin,  Orthography,  Pro- 
Bttociation,  and  Definitions  of  Words. 
By  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.  London: 
Office  uf  the  llluiitrated  London  Library. 

We  had  intended  writing  a  lengthy  review 
of  this  valuable  work,  and  coupling  with 
it  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  advantages 
of  studying  the  English  language  in  all 
its  parts.  The  want  of  space  and  nume- 
rous other  engagements  prevent  this,  and 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  saying 
we  so  highly  approve  of  it— considering 
its  completeness  in  all  that  a  diclionai^ 
ought  to  contain — that  we  could  wish  it 
in  the  possession  of  every  one  of  our 
readers.  With  some  we  know  it  would 
require  an  effort  to  raise  the  means  of 
purchasing  it,  hut  by  a  little  prudence 
and  economy  the  thing  might  be  accom- 
plished, and  we. doubt  not  but  that  it 
would  be  esteemed  an  invaluable  treasure. 


A  FORTNIGHT'S  RECREATION  IN  IRELAND  IN  1852. 

BT  ▲  XBltBER  OF  THE   BTAMQKLICAL   JLLUA17CE,    AND  OF  TUB  LOCAI.  FBEACBERS' 

MUTUAL  AID   ASSOCIATION. 


Irblav D,  the  Statesman's  difficulty,  the 
Protestanfa  puszle,  the  philanthropuft's 
l^roblem,  the  victim  of  superstition  and 
oppression,  the  refage  of  baptised  bar- 
barum,  the  market  of  political  fanaticism, 
(he  anxiefy  of  wk,  and  the  koue  of 


frolie  and  horoovr :  Ireland,  at  once  the 
scourged  and  pitied  both  of  God  and  man 
— ^who  can  fail  to  tliink  with  interest  and 
emotion  of  Ireland  f  The  island  of  saints 
and  heroes  and  bards— the  land  of  le- 
gends and  of  song— the  **  emendd  i^le,** 
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fruitful  in  soil  but  fickle  in  climate-^ 
faniine-smitten,  death-stricken,  paralysed 
Ireland !  It  has  poured  out  its  hungry 
swarms  upon  Britain,  and  its  emigrant 
znyriads  upon  America  and  Australia. 
Its  depopulation  is  proceeding  with  un- 
abated progress.  Its  people  continue  to 
stream  from  its  shores,  escaping  at  once 
from  priestly  despotism  and  physical  de- 
solation. Curiosity  and  pity  are  alike 
awakened  towards  a  land  and  a  people 
whose  physical  and  social  phenomena 
are  of  so  singular  a  character. 

Curiosity  may  gratify  its  cravings^ 
pity  may  indulge  it^  instincts  :  pens  have 
wntten,  and  presses  have  cast  into  print, 
whatever  can  be  told  about  Ireland— all 
that  is  known  about  the  land  and  its 
people.  Whatever  can  be  known  of  its 
geography;  its  history,  political  and  reli- 
gious ;  its  geology ;  its  zoology,  botany, 
climate,  and  scenery ;  its  institutions ;  its 
topography ;  the  manners  and  customs 
of  its  people ;  its  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce — has  been  to  some  extent  de- 
clared. Books  on  these  and  all  collateral 
subjects  have  been  published.  Informa- 
tion and  amusement  in  abundance  have 
been  supplied  ;  and  those  who  want  to 
know  something  about  **  Ireland  and  the 
Irish"  have  bat  to  read.  There  is  no 
lack  of  books  on  these  subjects. 

Every  one  who  can,  however,  likes  to 
see  things  himself ;  and  he  who  feels  a 
pleasure  in  seeing,  feels  a  pleasure  in 
telling  others  what  he  has  seen.  The 
'same  things  make  a  different  impression 
upon  different  persons,  and  every  one 
tells  a  different  tale  about  what  he  has 
seen,  an4  therefore  communicates  plea- 
sure to  others  by  his  own  way  of  de- 
scribing what  they  have  heard  described 
before.  Moreover  the  same  incidents  do 
not  occur  to  different  individuals  ;  and, 
if  they  did,  they  would  make  a  different 
impression  upon  one  person  from  what 
they  would  upon  another,  and  be  nar- 
rated in  a  different  manner  by  one  from 
what  they  would  by  another.  It  is  this 
that  throws  an  air  of  novelty  over  the 
descriptions  given  by  tourists  and  travel- 
lers of  objects  that  many  before  them 
had  described  both  with  fulness  and 
accuracy. 

The  following  pages  will  be  limited  to 
what  is  intimatea  in  the  title  they  bear, 
or  admit  but  little  if  any  deviation  from 
it.  They  will  narrate  personal  incidents, 
and  objects  and  occurrences  that  im- 
pressed the  mind  of  the  writer  during  his 
recreative  excursion. 

The  British  Organisation  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  had  appointed  its  annual 
conference  for  1852  to  be  held  in  the 
Irish  metropolis,  to  commence  on  Wed- 
nesday, August  25th,  in  the  large  room 
of  the  Botunda,  Dublin.    Being  an  ori- 


ginal member  of  the  Alliance,  I  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  attend  its  sixth  annual 
conference,  to  be  held  in  such  proximity 
to  a  stronghold  of  nopery.  Arrange- 
ments had  been  made  by  the  railway 
companies  on  both  sides  of  the  channel 
for  the  accommodation  of  English  tour- 
ists visiting  Ireland,  by  the  issue  of  ** Irish 
tourist  tickets  *'  from  various  stations  in 
England,  available  for  one  entire  month 
from  the  date  of  issne,  for  given  fares, 
covering  the  whole  journey  from  the 
place  of  transit  to  Holyhead,  Dublin, 
Cork,  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  and  back. 
Here  was  a  fair  chance  for  seeing  some- 
thing of  "  Ireland  and  the  Irish  **  at  a 
frugal  rate  of  expenditure  for  travellinpr, 
with  a  guarantee  for  every  reasonable 
attention,  at  moderate  charges,  at  the 
hotels  and  lodging-houses  on  the  route. 
The  inducements  to  make  the  tour  were 
irresistible. 

Proceeding  from  a  midland  town  on 
Monday,  August  23, 1  went  to  Chester, 
where  I  remained  for  the  night.  On  the 
following  morning  I  rose  early,  intending 
to  proceed  by  the  seven  o'clock  train. 
I  had  bespoke  breakfast*,  but  at  half- 
past  six  the  maid  was  just  kindling  the 
kitchen  fire ;  so  I  paid  my  bill  and  made 
my  way  to  the  station  without  breakfast, 
notwithstanding  the  assurance  she  gave 
me  that  breakfast  would  "be  ready  in 
a  minute.** 

Having  obtained  my  '^  tourist  ticket " 
as  a  '*  second  class  **  traveller,  I  took  my 
seat,  and  soon  after  seven  o'clock  we 
were  steaming  away  from  Chester — the 
most  perfect  sample  of  an  ancient  British 
city  now  existing — along  the  line  towards 
Banffor  and  Holvhead.  Nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  liad  elapsed  since  last  I 
travelled  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Wales  upon  one  of  the  best  turnpike 
roads  in  the  world.  But  how  different 
the  speed  of  travelling  I  Eight  miles  an 
hour  was  not  a  slow  rate  of  driving  at 
that  time;  and  now  we  were  borne  along, 
free  from  the  impediments  of  steep  hills, 
at  the  rate  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
miles  an  hour. 

The  morning  was  hazy, — unfavourable 
for  viewing  the  scenery.  No  object  at  a 
distance  was  distinctly  visible.  My  atten- 
tion, consequently,  was  not  attracted  by 
anything  until  we  reached  the  Conway 
tubular  bridge,  which,  as  I  had  not  yet 
seen  it,  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
seeing,  although  it  was  but  a  glimpse  of 
it  with  which  I  could  indulge  myself. 
A  tedious  ferry  used  to  be  the  only  means 
of  crossing  the  water  when  I  became 
acquainted  with  this  country  thirty  years 
ago.  When  a  suspension  bridge  was 
thrown  across  the  stream,  it  was  thought 
a  great  achievement.  But  the  tubular 
bridge  has  eclipsed  its  predecessor  as  a 
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trophj  of  engineering  skill,  thoagh  each 
in  its  own  line  proclaims  the  triumph  of 
art  oyer  nature — the  sovereii^ity  of  mind 
OTer  matter.  The  masonry  of  the  tabular 
bridge  and  of  the  other  railway  works  at 
Conway  is  in  beautiful  harmony  with 
the  iiqe  old  castle  and  town  walls, — the 
larter  being  in  an  admirable  state  of  pre« 
serration.  The  gateways  and  walls  of 
the  town  are  still  entire,  equal  to  those 
of  Chester  and  York ;  only  there  is  not  a 
walk  along  the  walls  as  there  is  along 
those  of  the  two  English  cities.  There  is 
not  another  specimen  of  an  ancient 
British  fortified  town  so  complete  as  this. 
Whoerer  has  seen  York,  Chester,  and 
Conway,  has  seen  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  acquiring  a  true  idea  of  the  fortified 
towns  and  cities  of  Britain  as  they  were 
in  days  of  yore. 

Ijeaving  Conway,  we  were  not  long  in 
gliding  along  the  line  to  the  base  of  that 
tremendously  rugged  promontory,  Fen- 
maenmawr,  on  the  southern  side  of  Beau- 
maris bay.  We  skirt  its  base,  with  the 
pruiecting  rocks  overhead  on  one  hand, 
and  the  sands  of  Aber  and  the  open  sea 
on  the  other. 

On  reaching  Bangor  station  I  found 
&  train  ready  to  start  for  Caernarvon. 
My  ticket  permitted  a  break  at  this 
station ;  and  as  so  many  years  had  passed 
nnce  I  was  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  longed 
for  a-  sight  of  that  favourite  little  old 
town  again ;  so  at  once  procured  a  ticket 
and  took  my  seat,  leaving  my  luggage  at 
the  station.  I  found  few  persons  remain- 
ing who  were  in  business  when  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  place.  Nearly  all  were 
either  dead,  or  broken,  or  scattered.  Que 
old  customer,  a  local  preacher,  had  failed, 
and  had  since  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh, 
leaving  three  sons,— one  of  whom  is  a 
commercial  traveller,  the  other  two  dis- 
persed. An  individual  who  was  at  one 
time  the  mo«t  influential  member  of  the 
English  Wesleyan  Society  in  the  town, 
having  speculated  in  railways,  by  which 
he  hm  involved  himself  in  dimculties, 
had  removed  to  England,  leaving  an 
honourable  and  lucrative  situation,  and 
a  position  of  high  respectability  and  use- 
fulness. 

In  looking  over  the  town,  I  found 
considerable  improvements, — additional 
houses,  and  other  buildings,  and  a  timber 
pier  for  the  convenience  of  steam-boat 
travellers,  the  number  of  whom  is  large 
and  increasing.  When  I  had  looked  over 
the  town  I  ascended  the  bank  northwards 
to  a  lofty  crag  above  the  Penrhyn  Arms 
Hotel,  whence  I  had  a  complete  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  town,  port,  and  har- 
bour, the  Menai  Straits,  the  isle  of 
Anglesea,  and  the  distant  mountain 
ranges  of  ihe  county.  A  pic-nic  party 
on  the  rock,  with  others,  enjoying 


the  surrounding  prospect.  Thoughts  of 
home  stole  upon  me  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
scenery  and  rejoiced  in  what  I  saw. 
Taking  out  paper  and  pencil,  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  letters  to  some  of  the  beloved 
ones  there,  which  I  took  with  me  to 
Bangor  and  posted  at  that  place,  which, 
small  and  insignificant  as  it  is,  bears  rank 
as  a  Welsh  city. , 

At  five  o'clock,  or  somewhat  later — the 
train  being  nearly  an  hour  behind  time — 
I  went  on  from  Bangor  to  Holyhead, 
passing  through  the  magnificent  tubular 
oridge  that  spans  the  Menai  Straits. 
The  evening  turned  out  wet.  I  was 
anxious  to  reach  Dublin ;  so  got  imme- 
diately on  board  the  steam-packet,  and 
took  a  sofa  seat  in  a  reclining  posture, 
as  near  the  centre  of  the  vessel  as  I  could. 
We  were  soon  under  weigh,  and  made  a 
tolerable  voyage,  notwithstanding  the 
roughness  of  the  sea ;  but  did  not  reach 
Kingston  harbour  until  beyond  half-post 
ten  o'clock.  We  took  the  train  instantly 
for  Dublin,  and  reached  that  city  by  a 
little  after  eleven.  The  rain  was  falling 
plentifully — every  passenger  was  wanting 
a  car — the  number  at  liberty  was  not 
large ;  a  scramble  was  made,  and  those 
who  had  most  impudence  and  confidence 
were  served.  It  was  my  lot  to  \$rait  till 
there  was  not  a  car  to  be  had.  I  went 
about  the  streets  in  quest  of  one,  and 
after  some  \6bs  of  time,  was  successful. 
The  secretary  of  the  Alliance  in  Dublin, 
Mr.  Foley,  had  sent  me  the  address  of  a 
boarding-house  to  which  he  recommended 
me,  in  compliance  with  my  request, — my 
wish  being  not  to  add  to  the  difficulty 
that  must  necessarily  be  felt  in  procuring 
gratuitous  hospitality  for  so  large  a  num- 
ber as  might  probably  attend  the  Con- 
ference. I  was  taken  to  the  street  and 
the  number  given  by  the  secretary,  but 
found  not  the  name  that  he  had  given. 
Unfortunately  the  number  was  incorrect ; 
and  there  w^as  I,  poor,  weary,  sick,  half- 
famished  stranger,  in  the  street  of  a 
large  metropolitan  city  of  a  strange  land, 
at  near  midnight,  and  drenching  rain 
descending ; — what  a  plight  I  A  commer- 
cial boarding-house  at  a  short  distance 
was  pointed  out  to  me.  "Take  me  to 
it,"  said  I  to  the  driver.  He  did  so.  A 
pull  at  the  bell  was  speedily  answered. 
I  told  my  tale,  and  asked  whether  I  could 
be  accommodated  for  the  night.  I  could 
if  I  would  accept  of  a  top  room.  Any- 
where was  acceptable  for  temporary 
refuge,  and  the  house  appeared  respect- 
able, as  did  also  the  neighbourhood. 
Nor  was  the  appearance  of  the  inmates 
forbidding.  I  got  tea,  in  which  I  was 
joined  by  a  gentleman  who  had  arrived 
before  me,  but  who  bad  been  one  of  my 
fellow-passengers  aboard  the  steamer. 
On  going  to  bed  I  found  the  accommoda- 
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tion  very  inferior  to  what  xnFji^t  hare 
been  expected  from  the  external  appear- 
ance  of  the  hoase,  which  was  large  and 
promising.  The  stairs  were  without 
carpets  or  coverings  of  any  kind;  the 
bed-room  had  but  little  furniture,  and 
that  little  was  yeiy  old  and  ill-looking ; 
the  curtains  hung  in  tatters,  the  coverlet 
was  dinsy,  the  windows  were  dark  with 
dust  ana  dirt,  the  rery  urinal  was  broken 
And  foul ;  but  the  room  had  been  newly 
white- washed  and  painted,  and  the  sheets 
were  d^n  The  latter  circumstance  gave 
me  comfort  and  joy,  and  made  me  indif- 
ferent to  the  hardness  of  the  bed  and  to 
everything  else.  Committing  myself  to 
my  heavenly  Father's  care,  I  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  circumstances,  thankful 
to  have  escaped  from  the  rain,  darkness, 
and  discomfort  of  the  streets,  and  to 
find  shelter  in  a  quiet  habitation. 

Wednesday,  August  25. — I  arose  re- 
freshed and  thankful.  At  the  breakfiist- 
table  there  was  a  grave-looking  elderly 
gentleman,  who  had  come  from  England 
to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Alliance ; 
so,  after  domestic  worship,  we  walked 
together  to  the  Rotunda,  chatting  as  we 
went.  Presenting  me  with  a  pamphlet 
on  Popery,  written  by  himself,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  a  supernumerary 
Wesleyan  minister,  residing  m  Yorkshire, 
whence  he  had  come,  in  order  to  meet 
the  members  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
in  this  Popish  city.  This  led  to  a  dis- 
closure of  our  names  and  residences  to 
each  other,  and  a  consequent  mutual 
recognition  as  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
fkmily,  followed,  however,  with  a  degree 
of  reserve,  arising  from  a  frank  avowal 
of  opinion  on  certain  controverted  points 
of  politj,  ^Pp^  which  our  views  were 
found  to  diner.  We  had  not  come  to 
Dublin,  however,  to  prosecute  a  Wes- 
leyan controversy,  and  we  therefore 
refrained  from  annoying  each  other  by 
an  unnecessary  obtrusion  of  our  clashing 
sentiments.  We  walked  quietly  on 
together,  reached  the  Rotunda  consider* 
ably  before  the  devotional  service  com- 
menced, and  took  our  seats — each  as  if 
by  instinct~on  opposite  sides  of  thef 
large  room  in  which  the  Conference  was 
16  hold  its  sessions. 

The  length  of  the  jonrney,  and  the 
discomfort  of  crossing  the  sea,  deterred 
many  from  attending^  the  sixth  annual 
conference  of  the  British  Organisation  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  dread  of 
Irish  Popery,  too,  would  probably  deter 
others.  There  were  present,  however, 
abont  two  hundred  members  and  friends, 
comprising  a  few  eminent  men  who  are 
firm  and  decided  advocates  of  Christian 
union,  and  of  this  Protestant  eonfedera- 
tion.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Blackwood,  of 
Ventnor,  presided  over  the  devotional 


exercises,  and  delivered  the  **  annual 
address** — a  moKt  admirable  one — winch 
was  published  in  the  Chrisiian  Trnm 
newspaper  of  September  the  Srd,  and  in 
the  October  number  of  Evangelical  CAnV 
tendom.  When  the  devotional  exercises 
were  over,  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  of 
Park,  near  Glasgow,  the  munificent 
originator  of  the  working  men's  Prize 
Essays  on  the  Sabbath,  was  elected  to 
preside  over  the  business  proceedings  of 
the  day. 

At  a  quarter  to  three  o'clock  the  Gon- 
forence  adjourned.  Dinner  was  provided 
for  members  and  friends  at  Jude's  Hotel, 
to  be  ready  at  four  o'clock,  ait  a  charge 
of  two  shillings  each.  Tickets  were  sup- 
plied gratuitously  to  ministers.  The 
secretary,  pkoing  a  ticket  in  my  hand, 
I  tendered  payment  for  it,  which  he 
declined  taking,  saying,  **the  dinner  is 
^t  to  ministers;  are  not  yon  a  minis- 
ter?" '^I  am  a  preacher,  but  not  called 
s  minister,"  was  my  reply.  '*  That's  all 
one,**  said  he;  *'  we  mase  no  difforence." 
I  felt  no  scruple  about  accepting  of  the 
]Mx>ffered  hospitality  on  that  ground,  so 
took  the  ticket,  and  dined  with  the  rest 
at  the  hotel.  And  an  excellent  dinner  we 
had ;  such  as  I  know  not  how  the  good 
host  eouM  supply  at  a  charge  of  two 
shillings.  Mock-turtlesoup,  roast  mutton 
and  beef,  fowls,  &c.,  followed  by  tarts, 
puddings,  and  cheese,  with  the  finest 
regetables  in  season,  were  served  up. 
The  expectation  of  the  proprietor,  no 
doubt,  was,  that  there  would  be  a  con- 
sumption of  wine  to  yield  him  a  profit, 
for  every  guest  was  furnished  with  a 
couple  of  wine-glasses.  But  if  such  was 
the  expectation,  it  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment»  for  not  one  in  ten  present 
took  wine.  €k>od  beer  was  supplied  to 
all  who  chose  to  have  it. 

After  dinner,  my  fellow  lodger  intro- 
duced me  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  he 
was  goin^  to  sojonm  as  a  guest  during 
his  stay  in  Dublin,  and  one  of  whose 
dan^ters  was  the  wife  of  a  Wesleyan 
minister  travellina  in  England.      This 

gentleman  invited  me  to  dine  at  his 
onse  on  the  following  day.  A  refnsal 
would  have  been  rude ;  and  though  I  do 
not  covet  hospitabfe  attentions,  I  cannot 
despise  them.  I  therefore  frankly  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  kindness.  The 
dinner  was  not  protracted,  ns  there  was 
to  be  a  convenatione  at  the  Rotunda  in 
the  evening,  and  most  of  the  company 
would  want  to  attend  to  business  of  some 
kind  during  part  of  the  brief  interval.  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  my 
lodgings,  discharging  my  liabilities,  and 
seeking  the  lodgings  niat  had  been 
recommended  to  me,  which  I  foand 
without  much  trouble,  and  obtained  a 
bedroom  there*   Awann-beaitedficiend 
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of  mine,  who  is  a  zealons  and  snccessfnl 
local  preacher,  a  young  itinerant  minister 
of  our  Connexion,  and  a  yonn^^  gentle- 
man who  ifl  the  son  of  a  highly  respect- 
able Wesleyan,  were  inmates  at  the  same 
place^  forming  a  tourist  party.  There 
were  also  two  Scottish  ministers  who 
were  there  as/ree  guests. 

The    conversaziojte    was    numerously 
attended.    Tea  and  coffee  were  served 


in  an  ante- room  in  rery  rough  style,  and 
of  poor  quality.  The  meeting  was  pre- 
sided ov«r  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Crampton,  who  delivered  a  first-rate 
Protestant  speech.  Several  other  able 
and  interesting  addresses  were  delivered, 
commanding  the  profound  attention  oC 
the  audience. 


|0ttrj. 


IN  JESUS. 

Whbbs  shall  my  soul  a  solace  And, 
To  calm  the  tempests  of  the  mind, 
And  leave  all  anxious  care  behind  ? 

In  Jesus. 

Oppress'd  with  sin — a  painfhl  load — 
I  seek  redemption  through  his  blood. 
The  favour  and  the  peace  of  God, 

In  Jesus. 

While  sin's  remains  my  soul  distress. 
Where  shall  I  find  abiding  peace. 
And  perfect  love  and  holiness? 

In  Jesus. 

When  earth  and  hell  my  soul  assail^ 
And  my  weak  faith  begins  to  fail^ 
The  promises  for  me  avail 

In  Jesus. 

When  racVd  and  torn  by  anxious  ears, 
I  to  the  mercy-seat  repair, 
And  find  deliverance  always  there 

In  Jesus. 

When  called  to  bear  reproach  and  shame. 
And  snffier  evil  ft)r  his  name, 
My  refuge  still  I  find  the  same, 

In  Jesus. 

When  death  removes  companions  dear^ 
And  I  am  left  a  mourner  here,. 
Where  shall  I  find  a  friend  still  near? 

In  Jesus. 

When  clouds  and  darkness  hide  mj  waj» 
Where  shines  the  bright,  the  cheering  ray^ 
That  tnms  my  night  to  glorious  day  ? 

In  Jesus. 
Soon  shall  I  from  this  world  remove 
To  gain  the  better  land,  and  prove 
The  joys  of  everlasting  love 

In  Jesu8« 

And  when  I  hear  the  trumpet  sound. 
To  wake  the  nations  nnd'er  gronnd, 
Where  shall  my  spirit  thenoe  found? 

In  Jesus. 

And  when  my  Saviour  there  I  see» 
I'll  praise  him  through  eternity: 
My  portion  shall  for  ever  be 

In  Jesas. 


Kottingham,  If  ay  3, 1853. 


M.c: 
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[In  thii  deptrtmnit  of  th»  Magutne  we  desire  to  sfford  eTerj  opportanitj  for  the  temperate 
expression  of  opinion,  assared  that  the  latitude  thus  allowed  to  our  esteemed  correspondents  will  tie 
productive  only  of  the  best  results.  This  permission,  however.  Involves  no  responsibility  on  our  part 
for  the  sentiments  eipresscd,  although  we  intend  to  maintain  and  eierclio  the  privilege  of  our  position 
which  places  la  oar  bands  the  discretion  of  adopting  or  r^ecting  the  letter*  of  our  contributors.] 


ORIGINAL  CORKESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  LATE  MR.  WM.  DAWSON. 

ON  THB  DSATH  OF  A  BBLOYBD  CHILD  BT 
ACCIDENT. 

Barnbow,  Not.  1, 1826. 

Mr  Dear  Mrs. ,— I  called  in  at 

Mr. '8  yesterday,  when  I  beard  the 

truly  painful  account  of  your  dear  child, 
and  I  did,  and  do,  in  a  little  measure 
sympathise  with  you.  I  know  I  cannot 
fully  enter  into  your  feelings.  I  cannot 
realise  the  pangs  of  your  heart,  and  the 
piercing  stings  that  would  force  their 
pungent  points  through  your  tenderest 
nerves.  But,  hlessed  be  God!  "there  is 
balm  in  Gilead;  there  is  a  physician 
there."  There  is  a  perfect  providence 
that  watches  over  your  numbered  hairs: 
and  if  a  sparrow  does  not  fall  without  his 
knowledge,  surely  your  lovefy  immortal 
was  the  special  object  of  his  notice. 
There  is,  no  doubt^  a  considerable  degree 
of  mercy  mingled  with  the  bitter  cup  of 
apparent  judgment.  Nay,  I  think  I  say 
too  little  when  I  say  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  mercy.  Was  not  mercy  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  the  cup  which  your 
Father  gave  you  to  drink?  Mercy  to 
the  darling  child,  that  it  now  suffers  no 
more,  and  will  suffer  no  more  for  ever. 
Mercy,  that  would  not  permit  the  little 
voyager  to  launch  into  the  deep  of  a 
troubled  sea  of  temptation  and  suffering, 
but  permitted  it  to  land  on  the  shores  of 
perpetual  safety  and  happiness,  when  it 
nad  been  but  a  few  months  on  the  ocean 
of  life.  Mercy  to  take  it  from  yottr  arms 
and  bosom  into  his  oton,  where  it  is 
eternally  beyond  the  reach  of  mistake, 
misery  and  death;  and  where  it  drinks 
with  growing  delight  of  the  rivers  of 
pleasure  that  flow  from  God's  right  hand 
ror  ever. 

And  not  only  is  the  bitter  draught 
mingled  with  mercy  to  the  diild,  but  to 
yourself  and  partner.  Perhaps  you  were 
in  danger  of  loving  the  little  image  of  its 
parent  too  much,  and  your  eyes  were 
turned  too  much  downward  upon  tf,  whea 
they  should  have  been  directed  upward 
to  your  Lord,  The  Lord  is  jealous  of 
his  honour,  and  at  the  same  time  desirous 
that  you  should  prosper  in  your  best 
interests.  He  has  in  some  measure  coil- 
nected  his  honour  and  our  happiness  to- 
gether j  and  therefore  whilst  God  for  his ' 


own  honour  might  permit  the  painful 
stroke,  yet  lovey  special  love  to  the  parents' 
souls,  permitted,  if  not  directed  the  blow. 
It  is  certainly  amouffst  the  inscrutable 
dealings  of  his  providence;  but  we  dare 
not  say  that  he  has  erred  in  the  business: 
and  if  it  drives  your  souls  nearer  to  God 
— if  you  feel  Christ  more  precious — 
precious  in  his  blood— precious  in  his 
promises— precious  in  his  communica- 
tions and  his  offices,— then  the  design  of 
infinite  wii^dom  will  be  answered  in  you, 
and  infinite  love  will  see  its  gracious 
purposes  fulfilled,  and  the  advantages  to 
your  souls  will  be  increasing  and  eternal. 

My  dear  friend,  do  not  pore  entirely 
on  the  dark  side  of  the  dispensation ;  do 
not  let  your  mind  dwell  too  much  upon 
its  aggravating  peculiarities.  The  distress 
of  such  reasonings  must  be  very  acute, 
and  they  will  lead  to  the  verge  of  think- 
ing and  feeling  in  a  way  which  will 
encourage  unbelief  and  murmuring  itself. 
I  trust  your  friends  can  say  what  the 
writer  of  Job's  life  says,  when  be  had 
lost  all  his  sons  and  daughters  in  one 
hour: — ''He  fell  upon  the  ground  and 
worshipped,  and  said,  Naked  came  I  out, 

&c In  all  this  Job  sinned 

not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly,^  The 
Lord  help  you  to  go  and  do  likewise; 
and  I  trust  he  does  help  you  to  do  so; 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  help  yon  to  do  so. 

He  has  never  left  you  to  sink  vet.  He 
has  never  yet  "  been  a  barren  wilderness, 
or  a  land  of  darkness,"  to  yoa.  He  baa 
never  shut  his  eye  to  your  tears,  nor  his 
ear  to  your  prayers ;  and  thoagh  he  may 
not  exactly  have  fulfilled  your  wishes, 
his  denying  vour  request  was  equally  the 
efiTect  of  his  wisdom  and  love  as  bis 
answering  those  petitions  which  yon  know 
he  has  done.  Then  hear  him  say  to  vou 
now,  "  What  thou  knowest  not  now  thou 
shalt  know  hereafter."  And  in  this  view 
we  may  fully  adopt  the  sentiments  of 
Dr.  Byrom,  and  say, 

"  With  steady  pace  thy  eourae  of  duty  run, 
Ood  Dotbtog  doee,  nor  suffert  to  be  done. 
Bat  wbet  tboa  would'it  Uijrielf,  couldsi  tfaoo 

but  tee 
The  end  of  atl  events  as  toell  as  he,** 

Be  still,  then,  and  know  that  he  is  God. 
Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about 
him;   yet  righteousness  and  judgment 
are  the  habitation  of  his  throne. 
O I  how  different  will  your  views  and 
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eelings  be  when  yon  see  your  child  and 
coDTerse  with  it  in  heayen !  Ah !  my 
dear  sister,  what  will  your  feelings  be 
when  yon  read  the  pages  of  ProTiaence 
in  the  light  of  eternal  day?  How  inter- 
eating  will  those  snbjects  be,  which  are 
BOW  inrolved  in  impenetrable  darkness ! 
Yon  will  gase— and  pause — and  wonder 
—and  adore.  Ton  will  read  on  again, 
and  new  sensations  will  thrill  through 
yonr  soul  at  fresh  developments  of  the 
wisdom,  power,  and  Ioto  of  Him  into 
whose  hand  all  power  is  committed, 
both  in  heaven  and  earth;  and  your 
happy  spirit  can  no  longer  keep  silenibe, 
and  yon  will  sing  in  ^  praise  and  ecstacy 
and  love,"  "He  hath  done  all  things 
well."  01  may  I  assist  yon  in  the 
glorions  employment,  and  share  your 
swelling  joys. 

And,  my  dear  friend,  when  we  come 
te  the  page  of  that  Tolnme  headed  1826, 
with  wnat — I  had  almost  said — anxious 
solicitnde  shall  we  read  the  records  of 
that  year,  especially  as  we  advance  to- 
wards October,  "Now,"  will  you  say, 
**  I  shall  see  why  my  child  came  to  what 
we  called  on  earth  'an  untimely  end.'" 
And  when  the  beams  of  the  glory  of 
Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne  fi^l  upon 
the  page,  and  with  our  vision  strengthened 
to  bear  the  light,  and  we  read  this  subject 
in  the  lines  and  truths  recorded  there, — we 
shall  turn  our  eyes  and  thoughts  to  Him 
who  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Liamb ;  and  I  cannot  now  imagine  either 
the  feeKngs  or  the  tune  with  which  we 
shall  join  the  chorus  of  the  many  angels 
around  the  throne — the  living  creatures, 
and  the  elders,  and  the  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  and  the  thousands  of 
thousands  who  say  with  a  loud  voice, 
Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to 


receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory, 
and  blessing :  and  the  four  living  creatures 
respond.  Amen;  and  the  four-and-twenty 
elders  fall  down  and  worship  Him  that 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever. 

"  Tbni  may  we  bear  tome  humble  put 
In  that  Immortal  sony ; 
Wonder  and  J07  ihall  tune  oar  heart, 
▲ad  lof  e  command  onr  toogne." 

But  my  paper  intimates  that  I  should 
begin  to  draw  towards  a  conclusion.  I 
have  had  my  heart  wounded  by  the  death 
of  that  dear  fViend,  and  brother,  and  child, 
Mr.  Stoner.  He  was  preaching  on  Friday 
evening,  the  ISth  October,  from  Jonah 
ii.  9,  and  quoted  those  words— "Yet 
forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall  be  de- 
stroyed;^* and  with  solemn  emphasis  re- 
peated, "  Yet  forty  days— yet  forty  days," 
&c.,  and  added,  "and  perhaps  in  ten 
days  your  preacher  may  be  a  corpse;" 
ani^  so  it  proved.  He  was  seized  with 
dysentery  on  Saturday,  which  turned  to 
the  typhus;  and  on  Monday  evenings 
October  23rd,  before  twelve  o'clock,  he 
bade  the  world  adieu.  He  had  no  wish 
to  live.  He  said  he  had  finished  his 
work.  And  the  last  work  in  which  his 
voice  was  employed  was  earnest  prayer 
that  God  would  save  sinners;  and  he 
cried  out,  "  Lord  I  save  sinners  I  Lord  I 
save  sinners!  Lord!  save  them  by 
thousands!"  He  then  laid  down  his 
head,  and  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord.  Such 
was  the  end  of  that  holy  and  useful  man,- 
who  was  not  many  months  turned  32 
years  of  age.    He  has  overtaken  his  old 

school-fellow,  Mr.  ;  and  may  you 

and  I  overtake  them  both:  and  there 
may  we  meet  your  partner,  and  family, 
and  friends,  is  the  wish  of  the  heart  of 
yours  sincerely,  W.  Djlwsok. 


^fiptts  anb  ^pant^rip  Intelligence. 


KAT  MSETINOS. 

Atuo  time  have  the  religious  gatherings 
at  Exeter  Hall  and  other  places  in  the 
metropolis  been  more  numerously  at- 
tended than  during  the  present  month. 

The  great  facilities  afforded  by  railway 
communication,  and  the  increased  desire 
to  participate  in  the  generous  festivities 
of  the  month  induced  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands to  come  fVom  the  provinces.  We 
trust  that  their  visits  do  not  end  in  per- 
sonal gratification  merely ;  but  that  each 
one  returns  with  renewed  determination 
to  help  forward  the  "  work  of  the  Lord," 
and  stimulate  others  to  increased  activity 
In  "labours  of  love." 

We  may  not  devote  a  large  portion  of 
onr  Magasine  to  reports  of  the  proceed- 


ings of  the  various  missionary  and  other 
benevolent  meetings  held  during  the  past 
month:  all  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is 
by  a  brief  notice  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  importance  of  seeking 
information  for  themselves  in  the  pub- 
lished reports.  Many  are  the  advantages 
resulting  from  these  annual  gatherings, 
beside  the  augmentation  of  the  funds. 
Here  almost  all  "sorts  and  conditions" 
of  men  are  brought  into  contact  and 
made  to  feel  alike  their  dependence  on 
the  same  God,  their  obligations  to  the 
same  gospel.  Here,  too,  persons  of  dif- 
ferent denominations  hear  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  labours  of  othee 
sections  of  the  church,  and  feel  constrained 
to  bless  "  whom  the  Lord  hath  blessed." 

B 
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Tke  frftttiPiial  intercoane  and  helping 
hand  giyen  on  these  occasions  tend  to 
keep  down  party  spirit.  Under  these 
aspects  we  think  that  the  "  May  meet- 
ings "--^followed  as  thej  are  hy  others  of 
the  same  character  thronghoot  the  king^ 
dom — have  an  immense  influence  for 
good,  enabling  the  whole  family  of  the 
faithful  to  h^ome  "  partakers  of  each 
other's  joy.** 

We  cannot  give  the  names  even  of  all 
the  meetings  that  have  been  held.  Some  of 
those  we  rifer  to  nuty  not  be  considered 
the  most  distinguished,  but  onr  preference 
is  induced  because  they  are  most  likely 
to  be  overlooked,  and  because  the  labours 
of  the  active  agents  are  most  like  those 
of  the  mi\|ority  of  our  readers.  The 
reports  of  the  ^eai  societies  will  be  sure 
lo  be  circulated,  while  others  equally  ap- 
proved b^  God  may  be  unnoticed. 

The  Sixtunth  Awniwer§cay  of  the  Town 
Missionary  and  Scripture  Reader^  Society 
was  held  on  the  25th  of  April,  at  Free- 
masons' HalL  The  treasurer.  Sir  John 
I>eaa  Paul,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
report  presented  many  lamentable  proo£i 
of  the  need  of  nussionary  efforts,  not 
<mly  in  our  towns  but  among  our  villages. 
Some  distressing  cases  of  degradation 
and  vice  were  given.  Seventeen  new 
districts  have  been  supplied  with  mis* 
sionaries  during  the  year:  one  to  some 
large  brick-fields,  and  another  to  visit 
the  gipsies  in  Dorsetshire  and  elsewhere* 
A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  labours 
of  the  fifty<.eight  missionaries  employed 
was  gWen  as  follows:— Number  of  visits, 
318,830;  to  the  sick  and  dying,  29,862; 
death-beds  visited  alone  by  the  mission- 
aries,  344;  meetings  held,  5,400;  childrea 
sent  to  Sunday-school,  886 ;  persons 
induced  to  attend  public  worship,  966; 
hopeful  conversions,  373;  induced  to 
join  churches,  1 14;  scriptures  sold,  3,937 ; 
tracts  given  away,  190,945.  The  income 
amounted  jko  £4^582  lis.  9d.,  being  an 
increase  of  £216  98.  lOd.  over  that  of  the 
previous  year.  Cannot  onr  brethren 
take  a  lesson  from  the  enterprising 
labours  of  these  missionaries  ?  Let  them 
at  least  be  stirredv  up  to  maintain  their 
own  missionary  character. 

BapUsi  Home  Jtfisstons.— The  report 
of  this  socie^,  which  was  presented  at  a 
meatinff  held  in  Albion  Chapel,  Mooxv 
fields,  April  25,  presided  over  by  Sir  G. 
Goodman,  M.P.,  states  that  great  num- 
bera  of  the  communicants  have  emigrated 
during  the  year;  but  notwithstanding 
nearly  400  persons  have  been  added  to 
their  fellowship.  There  has  also  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  Sunday- 
school  attendants,  although  from  the 
want  of  day-Bchools,  and  the  resolutions 
of  the  National  schools  not  to  permit 
any  of  their  scholan  to  go  to  other  Sun- 


day-schools, they  feel  i^  hard  werk  to 
maintain  their  ground. 

Baptist  Irish  Sodetu.^Tim  soeiat|( 
was  th«  first  to  establish  schools  fas 
teaching  in  the  Irish  Unguage,  and  it 
r^oiees  that  in  those  places  where  €rod 
has  been  wonderfnUy  working  of  late 
Obe  idaad  of  AchiU,  the  district  of 
Connemarat  &c.)  and  leading  Ae  people 
to  embrace  the  truth,  the  first  e&ru  to 
instruct  the  children  in  the  wood  of  God 
were  made  by  its  instrumeatality.  Hope- 
ful signs  are  appearing  for  poor  Ireland. 
We  expect  more  from  such  institutions 
as  these  than  from  all  the  effoda  of  tha 
Establishment. 

The  Wedeyan  Missionairy  Meeting^ 
presi<]Ad  over  by  James  Heald,  Esq.,  was 
well  attended,  wid  described  as  one  of  the 
best  meetings  ever  held.  The  income  ex- 
ceeded that  of  last  year  by  £2,650  I9a,  9d. 
A  high  tone  of  enthusiasm  eharnsterised 
some  of  the  speakers,  and  they  spoke 
eonfidentlv  of  ^good  thinga  to  eome." 
It  would  have  been  gratifying  had  there 
been  a  larger  sprinkling  of  other  deno> 
minations  present  to  show  that  Methodists 
were  still  recognised  as  ^  the  frieodfi  of 
all — the  enemiea  of  none."  A  new 
feature  was  exhibited  in  connedaon  widt 
this  anniversary.  A  love-feast  was  held 
and  numerously  attended  in  City-road 
chapel ;  and  such  was  the  delight  expo- 
rienced,  that  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
repeat  it  next  year,,  and  so  make  it  pari 
of  the  annual  services..  We  are  sure  the 
more  of  love  there  can  be  infused  into 
any  public  body,  the  better  it  will  bo 
adapted  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  God 
of  love ;  and  most  sincerely  do  we  desiro 
that  there  may  be  more  of  the  love  o£ 
Christ,  the  love  of  souls,  and  the  love  of 
the  brotherhood  manifested  and  enjoyed 
in  all  our  public  and  private  chnrch  pro» 
eeedingSy  henceforth  and  for  ever.  This 
will  be  indeed  a  perpetual  love-feast. 

The  British  aiCd  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
The  jubilee  year  of  this  noble  institution 
has  been  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all 
denominations  of  Christians.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  signalise  the  event  by 
raising  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  gene- 
rous have  b^n  the  contributions  already 
presented.  On  the  day  of  the  meeting 
■(May  6tfa)  a  thousand  pounds  were  sent 
in  an  anonymous  letter,  and  the  secretaiy 
stated  that  the  jubilee  fund  had  reached 
£17,000.  It  is  well  that  after  &0  years* 
existence  it  continnes  to  enjoy  and  to 
deserve  the  support  and  advocacy  of  all 
true  Christians.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  its  friends  were  more  numerous  or 
more  warm-hearted,  and  we  trust  that  it 
will  continue  to  bless  with  its  messages 
of  salvation  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
For  a  report  of  what  it  has  done  and.  is 
doing  we  must  refer  to  its  own  pnblica* 
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iv^  iDOfI  tinteanity  deriring  that  erery 
jw  CDvId  obtain  a  copy  of  the  paper  tiead 
n  {Jm  jabilee  neeting  in  March  last. 

aiKr«4  JISiMMAry  fi^>dife«.— The  re- 
port statei  that  the  income  of  this  society 
n  the  |MBt  year  19  ill2a,932  M.  lid., 
ifiBIt  as  ilicreaaa  of  iBS,S57  I38»  9d.  orer 
the  ineone  of  the  last  year.  The  number 
'<  deriymen  emloyed,  foreign  and 
lUiTe,  wM  1  ^1.  The  number  o?  ttatire 
ijHits  of  ere^  grade,^  1 ,1 50.  The  result 
vt  ihk  t^cy  was  113,000  conyerts,  and 
^\wo  Qiider  Obrbtian  insimetion. 

Sfndny  Schcel  C7mon.^-On  May  5th 
tV  Lord  Mayor  presided  over  a  very 
TTvtkd  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  and 
p^tcd  to  tome  of  the  adrantages  result- 
r-C  fnn  Smiday-sebools  to  all  elasses  of 
'V  oommnrity,  and  urged  anion  am6ng 
":f  pnnaoten  of  snch  inmlaable  insti- 
nrtiofH.  iBteffigence  of  the  spread  of  the 
I  li^ntroDs  of  the  aeciety  of  a  Tery  grati- 
^H  character  was  afibrded  by  the 
'  aetary;  after  which  the  meeting  was 
i^'iitsscd  by  Mr.  Bobinson,  Drs.  Archer, 
P/^tDmont,  and  other  speakers. 

Tie  Mai-Staie-C^vreh  AssodcUioiu — 
Tbe  annual  public  meeting  of  this  body 
^v  held  on  Wednesday,  May  4th,  at 
Fis^baiy  Chapel,  which  was  crowded 
■*^  the  occasion,  there  being  a  numerous 
Mr  of  Members  of  Farliamettt,  minis- 
^  Aid  country  friends  of  the  society 
''}  the  platform.  The  secretary  read  a 
^-^f  report,  whi«h  referred  to  the  change 
'/  •entimc&t  gradually  being  effected  in 
'V  pabUe  mind^  to  the  gratifying  results 
-f  the  general  ^eetion,  and  to  the  votes 
1  ibe  Hoase  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Schole- 
f*M*(  ameiidme&e  on  the  Mayno*oth 
i^^-stioo,  and  the  thiM  clause  of  the 
(  trp  Reserre*  BilL  This  last  measure 
v^^-nM  gtiihe  a  blow  to  ecclesiastical 
•'tatnaiion  in  the  cokmtes,  which  would 
■■rwently  be  felt  at  home.— The  Rev. 
^-  Burnet  moved  a  resoluttoti,  declaring 
'-^  the  Legblatm^  outstripped  its  pro- 
**T><^e  is  meddling  with  r^igion,  support- 
'IT  it  with  characteristic  humour. — Jw 
P  Matrough,  Esq.,  M.]P.  for  Brtdport, 
*^mded  it,  declaring  himself  to  be  a 
'\nrchman  who  did  not  want  State  sup'' 
>n,— Hev.  J.  J.  Brown,  of  Beading, 
^"^^i  a  lesolntion,  recognishig  the  im- 
.  ^rtaoce  of  the  movement  as  carried  on 
'  ^  the  assodation,  and  spolie  with  great 
]-  t)t  and  foree^  and  amidst  much  ap- 
:  »nse.~Be  Wa»  followed  by  Apsley 
^•^iitt,  Bsq^  M.P.  for  Southwark,  who 
;^<cTibed  the  vexations  to  which  he  had 
'  *^  nbjected  hi  the  eecleslaBtical  courts^ 
-F/iwafd  Mian,  £w|.,  M.P.,  also  spoke 
■'*  creat  length,  describing  what  separa* 
"Q  of  €%Qieh  and  State  meant,  how  it 
*u  to  be  elliected,  and  the  great  encou* 
''svm^tf  which  were  now  held  out  for 
"^ttamg  th«  agitation  wkfa  a  hope  of 


sui^cess.-^Lawren^e  Heyworth,  £sq., 
M.P.,  Rev.  E.  B.  Pryce,  of  Graresend, 
Charies  Jones,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  W. 
Griffith,  also  spoke;  the  meeting,  which 
was  a  very  effective  one,  bekig  closed  at 
about  ten  o'clock. 

Ragged  8eho^  XTmon, — T%is  truly 
valuable  institution  held  its  annual 
meeting  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  on  Monday,  BCay  9. 
I'he  immense  benefit  which  has  resulted 
iVom  its  operations  was  referred  to  with 
satisfaction  by  its  principal  promoter, 
the  noble  chairman  f  and  as  the  various 
speakers  dwelt  upon  what  had  been  ac- 
complished, as  well  as  what  remained  to 
be  done,  it  was  obvious  to  aU  tixat  Ragged 
Schools  were  among  the  greatest  of 
national  blessings. 

Toung  MetCt  Cfhrittian  A9^9ei€Uion»-^ 
We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  veiy  best 
institutions  of  the  land,  and  have  en- 
joyed much  pleasure  in  oar  connection 
with  it  from  its  commencement.  Here 
there  is  more  of  the  evangelical  alliance 
spirit  and  active  co-operation  than  is  even 
found  in  the  Alliance  itself.  We  hope 
shortly  to  bring  the  principles  and  opera- 
tions and  claims  of  this  society  before  our 
readers,  in  reviewing  its  last  report  and 
the  lectures  delivered  in  its  behalf  in 
Exeter  Hall:  we  can  only  now  refer  to 
Its  breakfast  meeting  held  m  Freemasons' 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  May  10th.  It  waa 
truly  gratifying  to  see  snch  a  crowd  of 
young  men,  with'  here  and  there  a  fidr 
friend  or  two,  coming  together  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  enjoy  Christian 
intercourse.  Some  two  years  ago  we 
described  snch  a  gathering.  Last  year  we 
were  not  able  to  be  present ;  but  from  all  we 
eould  hear  and  as  far  as  we  could  judge, 
this  meeting  exceeded  ht  mterest  any 
previous  one.  A  thoroughly  manly  and 
Christian  speech  was  delivered  by  the 
chairman,  Gumey  Hoare,  Esq.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Miller,  vicar  of  Bir- 
mingham, who  spoke  with  a  catholicity 
in  reference  'to  all  Christians  which 
showed  that  his  heart  was  in  unison  with 
the  Saviour's  prayer,  **  that  they  all  might 
be  one."  He  also  gave  some  practknJ 
hints,  which  we  trust  our  young  frieada 
will  store  up  in  their  memories  and  act 
out  in  their  lives. — ^The  chairman  then 
introduced  Dr.  Butler,  from  Amdrica* 
who  stated  that  he  spoke  in  the  name  of 
the  young  men  of  the  far  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  wished  them  ^'God-speed." 
He  had  attended  many  meetings  ha 
London,  and  felt  interested  in  most  of 
the  questions  discussed,  but  of  all  the 
meetings  he  had  attended,  with  none  waa 
he  so  much  delishted  as  with  the  Bible^ 
class  meeting  of  this  association,  which 
he  had  attended  on  Sunday  last,  at  their 
rooms  in  Qresham-street.— A  venerabla 
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looking  man,  from*  Genera,  Dr.  Malan, 
▼as  next  introduced,  and  the  mild, 
benignant  smile  which  played  npon  his 
face  seemed  to  excite  enthusiasm  in 
the  meeting :  he  was  greeted  with  loud 
applause.  A  few  pointed  remarks,  urging 
upon  young  men  the  importance  of  read- 
ing and  studying,  and  '*  hiding  in  their 
hearts''  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  inward  religion  to  sare  them 
from  error,  were  given,  and  the  man  of 
God  concluded  with  wishing  them  every 
blessing  for  this  world  and  the  next.— 
Mr.  Edward  Corderoy  was  then  intro- 
duced, and  delivered  an  address  which 
we  will  not  attempt  to  characterise; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  wish  a  copy  of  it 
could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
young  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  feel 
assuiid  that  it  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage.— Mr.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  was  last  of 
the  speakers  on  the  occasion.  It  was  a 
rich  treat  to  hear  so  much  sound  philo- 
Bophy,correct  teaching,  practical  morality, 


and  genuine  Christianity  brought  before 
young  men  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time, 
and  our  desire  was  that  by  some  better 
medium  than  gutta  percha  tubing  the 
sound  might  be  carried  out  to  all  the 
young  men  of  the  land.  We  hope  to 
hear  that  branches  of  this  most  useful 
institution  are  formed  in  eveiy  part  of 
the  country.  We  are  sure  that  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Tarlton,  will  be 
glad  to  afford  information  to  any  who 
may  address  him,  with  reference  to  their 
formation,  at  the  offices  of  the  association^ 
Gresham-street. 

Anti-Slavery  Meeting, — It  is  impossible 
to  describe  this  meeting.  Never  did  we 
see  Exeter  Hall  so  crowded.  The  great 
attraction  was  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  and 
loud  and  oft  were  the  hurrahs  of  the 
assembled  thousands  when  she  made  her 
appearance,  and  as  allusion  was  made  to 
her  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  We  advise 
everybody  to  get  the  June  nnmber  of 
the  *'Anti- Slavery  Beporter." 


Pntttal-^iir  ^ssadaliim  Jejorter. 


PBOORBBS  OP  THS  ASSOOIAnON. 

The  very  numerous  and  heavy  claims 
which  are  made  on  the  funds  of  the 
association  ought  to  excite  serious  soli- 
citude, and  call  forth  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  the  members.  We 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  tried  to 
provoke  some  of  the  branches  to  arouse 
them  from  the  seeming  indifference  and 
apathy  into  which  they  have  fallen  \  and 
in  the  instances  in  which  an  attempt  has 
proved  successful,  not  only  have  friends 
been  enlisted  as  contributors  and  sub- 
scribers, but  times  of  social  and  spiritual 
eryoyment  have  been  realised,  to  the 
rmoicing  of  many ;  and  we  have  had  the 
hear^  thanks  of  individuals  who  but  a 
short  time  previously  had  said,  **It  is 
useless  to  attempt  anything  here."  It  is 
really  painful  for  us  to  utter  anything 
like  rebuke  to  our  brethren,  but  truth 
compels  us  to  say  that  almost  everywhere 
we  find  the  people  more  ready  to  ffive 
than  they  are  to  ask.  The  specious  yet 
paltry  excuses  which  are  sometimes  put 
forth  as  reasons  why  meetings  cannot  be 
got  up  or  collections  made  would  have  a 
paralvsing  influence  on  our  own  efforts, 
but  that  we  hear  the  crv  of  distress  from 
the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  dying,  and 
feel  that "  Our  Father  who  is  in  heaven" 
ealls  us  to  duty  and  approves  our  labour. 
Certain  it  is  that  more  must  be  done  if 
we  would  sustain  our  association  in  a 
state  of  efficiency;  and  sure  we  are  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising 


£20,000  as  a  reserve  fund,  if  only  th« 
brethren  everywhere  would  exert  them- 
selves as  they  ought.  How  can  it  be 
expected  to  prosper  if  circuits  coatinne 
to  draw,  quarter  after  quarter,  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  the  contributions 
of  the  benefited  members,  while  few  of 
theih  ever  seek  aid  from  persons  in  their 
own  locality,  and  neglect  to  distribute 
the  appeals  that  have  been  prepared. 
We  know  that  in  some  places  there  are 
unwarrantable  attempts  made  to  injure 
us  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  come  to  our  help;  but  this 
should  only  lead  to  more  resolute  effort, 
in  a  becoming  spirit,  to  make  known  our 
real  objecUf  and  thus  cover  our  opponents 
with  confusion.  Only  let  the  brethren 
everywhere  feel  interetUd  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  association — so  much  so 
as  to  pay  their  own  contributions  regu- 
larly ;  see  that  their  secretary  sends  his 
schedule  at  the  proper  time;  that  the 
acting  secretaries  carry  with  them  ap- 
peals to  give  away,  and  collecting 
cards  to  receive  the  donations  and 
subscriptions  of  their  friends — ^intro- 
ducing the  subject  wherever  and 
whenever  they  can;  seizing  all  oppor- 
tunities of  pressing  the  importance  of 
holding  meetings  and  making  public  col- 
lections;—only  let  the  same  activity  and 
earnestness  be  shown  in  this  as  Is  put 
forth  for  the  mission  cause  (and  why 
should  there  not?)  and  we  shall  then 
rise  higher  and  higher,  and  be  above  all 
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danger.  To  enconrage  others  to  "be 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  we 
call  attention  to  our  own  experience  of 
the  liberality  of  friends  a  few  dajs  since. 

We  were  telling  one  friend,  an  honorary 
member,  that  his  subscription  was  due, 
and  commending  the  association  as  de- 
serring  continued  support,  when  another 
friend  near,  who  heard  the  conversation, 
aaked  if  he  might  subscribe,  and  on  being 
assured  that  he  might,  and  could  com- 
mence his  contributions  at  once,  he  very 
generously  handed  us  his  guinea  as  the 
year's  subscription.  The  same  day  we 
went  with  the  friend  first  referred  to,  to 
call  on  some  persons  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  while  there  the  subject  was 
again  introduced:  before  we  left  the 
house  a  scheme  was  devised  by  which 
ten  guineas  were  guaranteed  to  the  funds. 
It  was  simply  by  entering  the  names  of 
persons  to  contribute  such  a  certain  sum, 
and  also  to  get  up  a  tea-meeting  and  give 
the  proceeds.  In  this  way  in  a  few 
moments,  by  a  little  free  conversation, 
a  promise  to  be  performed  of  ten  pounds 
was  secured  from  persons  who  worship 
in  a  small  chapel  where  it  would  be 
thought  a  good  thing  if  a  collection  of  two 
pounds  on  ordinary  occasions  was  raised. 

Brethren,  we  must  be  in  earnest,  and 
become  ingenious  for  this  worthy  cause. 

We  have  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  following  resolution 
passed  at  the  last  aggregate  meeting : — 

"  That  all  motions  for  the  consideration 
of  the  aggregate  meeting  be  forwarded 
to  the  committee  at  least  three  months 
before  such  meeting ;  and  that  they  be 
sent  to  all  the  branches,  and  advertised 
m  the  Magazine  at  least  one  month 
previous  to  the  annual  assembly." 

Irome* — ^The  friends  in  this  place 
agreed  to  hold  a  tea-meeting  on  behalf 
of  the  association,  on  condition  that  the 
honorary  secretary  would  preach  for  the 
chapel  funds  on  the  Sunday  previous. 
April  1 0th  was  determined  on  as  the 
most  suitable  time,  and  the  neat  chapel, 
which  had  been  closed  a  short  period  for 
painting,  &C.,  was  well  filled  with  devout 
and  attentive  congregations.  The  occa- 
sion was  improved  to  make  known  the 
objects  of  the  association,  and  invitations 
were  given  to  attend  the  tea^meeting  the 
next  day.  '  Monday  11th  was  a  day  of 
preparation.  Tables  had  to  be  fixed, 
and  everything  '^set  in  order"  in  the 
chapel,  before  the  trays,  supplied  by  the 
ladies,  could  be  spread  out  with  their 
ample  provisions.  Some  of  the  brethren 
looLed  on  with  faint  hopes,  expecting 
only  '*  small  things;"  but  when  the  hour 
of  tea  arrived,  things  assumed  a  more 
cheering  appearance.  A  respectable 
namber   sat   down    to    tea,   and   was 


augmented  afterwards  by  those  whose 
avocations  would  not  permit  them  to 
attend  early  enough  to  enjoy  the  social 
meal.  After  singing,  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  prayer,  Mr.  Henry  Coombs, 
Baptist,  kindly  consented  to  take  the 
chair,  and  cheered  the  hearts  of  the 
friends  by  the  utterance  of  some  excellent 
Catholic  sentiments,  showing  that  he  was 
baptised  into  the  right  spirit,  and  could 
rise  above  party  distinctions  to  appreciate 
real  worth  wherever  he  found  it.  For 
the  local  preachers  he  expressed  the 
utmost  regard,  and  prayed  that  they 
might  be  more  abundantly  blessed  in 
their  labours  than  they  ever  had  been. 
He  concluded  by  commending  the  asso- 
ciation to  the  support  of  all  who  thought 
that  the  Lord's  servants  should  not  be 
left  in  beggary  or  destitution. — Mr,  S.  T. 
Prior,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active- 
members — who  had  removed  from  Shep- 
ton  Mallet  branch  to  reside  in  Frome-^ 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  labours 
of  the  local  ministry,  the  prejudices  with 
which  they  had  to  contend,  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  their  path,  and  the  unkind 
treatment  which  they  were  sometimes 
called  to  endure;  but  how,  amidst  all, 
God  put  honour  upon  them,  and  blessed 
their  labours.  His  own  experience  in 
Cornwall  and  Somersetshire  was  rich  in 
incident,  and  furnished  material  to  illus- 
trate the  various  topics  which  he  intro- 
duced. The  attention  of  the  meeting 
was  given  for  more  than  half  an  hour  to 
our  ^  brother's  energetic  address. — ^Tbo 
secretary  of  the  branch,  Brother  Higdon, 
referred  to  the  state  of  the  branch,  and 
in  forcible  and  appropriate  terms  enforced 
the  claims   of   the    sick    and    disabled 

brethren  in  the  circuit ^The  honorary 

secretary  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention,  while  he  set  forth  the  nature 
and  objects,  and  enforced  the  claims  of 
the  association. — A  brother,  who  had 
been  long  a  recipient  of  the  benefits, 
entreated  his  friends  not  to  let  it  be  said 
that  he  was  drawing  money  whkh  had 
to  come  from  circuits  where  he  was 
unknown.  He  hoped  that^  as  they  had 
some  love  for  him,  and  would  not  like 
for  him  to  have  gone  to  the  union 
house  in  his  distress,  so  now  they  would 
help  those  who  had  helped  to  keep  him 
from  it.  The  Hymn  of  Christian  Bro- 
therhood was  sung,  and  it  was  gratifying 
to  see  Conference  friends  and  Reformers 
shaking  hands  in  recognition  of  their 
family  relationship.  The  chairman,  too, 
claimed  kindred  with  us,  and  desired  that 
some  of  the  verses  might  be  repeated. 
A  pledge  was  given  that  more  energy 
should  be  put  forth  in  our  good  cause;  and 
that  a  better  meeting,  if  possible,  should 
be  got  up  next  year.  For  the  proceeds 
we  refer  to  the  cover  of  the  Magazine. 
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BanuUple.-^'We  had  the  {deasnre  of 
taking  tea  with  old  friends  among  the 
local  preachers  in  thia  place,  and  had  a 
delightful  meeting ;  the  more  so,  as  pre- 
viously a  little  misondentanding  had 
paxtiaily  alienated  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  brethfen.  All  false  impressions, 
however,  were  removed;  and  akhongh 
pressing  local  affiurs  prevent  the  holding 
of  a  public  meeting  at  present,  we  are 
rejoiced  that  the  seal  of  our  friends  has 
been  qoiclDened  on  behalf  of  the  Magazine 
and  the  associatioii,  and  we  expect  that 
a  thorough  good  meeting  will  be  got  up 
IB  the  laU  of  the  year. 

TO  THB  BMIOS  OF  THE  LOCAL  PBftioHEBS' 
XAGAZZNB. 

Pensanoe,  May  30, 1S5S. 
Mr  DttAS  BsoTHBR,--Allow  me  to 
«all  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
liocal  Preachers'  Mutual-Aid  Association 
to  the  foUowiiig  pleasing  intelligence  : — 
We  have  made  arraagemoBts  for  holding 
«  series  ef  meetings  in  Jnty  through  the 
whole  county  of  Cornwall,  and  are  much 
;grAtified  in  being  able  to  announce  that 
our  respected  friends,  the  honorary  se- 
cretary, with  our  ex-president,  Mr. 
English,  witt  attend  as  a  deputation,  to 
bring  before  the  Conrish  people,  and 
^especially  herfcre  Cornish  Methodists, 
4he  •claims  of  our  association  on  their 
tmnpathy  «Bd  aid.  I  would  embrace 
ihis  oppoBtnnity  of  •calling  upon  all 
ithe  branch  secretaries  in  the  county 
!|o  communicate  with  me  forthwith,  in 
order  that  all  the  faraoc!h  committees  may 
liold  a  central  meetiBg  to  arrange  the 
«imes  and  places,  and  all  other  arrange- 
ments. I  venture  to  euggest  Camborne. 
*^  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.**  My 
brother  Comishraen,  let  me  remind  you 
of  our  motto  — ^<  One  and  all,"  to  the 
belp  of  this  great  and  good  work ;  join 
«s— ^belp  us  with  your  might,  and  let  the 
meed^  be  held  shortly,  say  the  first 
week  in  June,  in  order  to  give  a  hearty 
Cornish  wefeone  to  our  very  excellent 
deputation.    I  am  yours  truly, 

John  ItacHAUDS,  Secretary, 
Penxaaoe  and  Maiaxion  Branch. 


BOlfCASTAB  CIBOUIT. 

Thb  annivenary  of  this  excellent  and 
benevolent  institution  was  held  on  Mon- 
day, April  26th»  in  the  Weslevan  School- 
room, Prionr-place.  W.  Nelstrop,  Esq., 
Ackworth  House,  near  Pontefract>  i^resi- 
dent,  was  called  to  the  cfaair. 

The  diaiiman,  after  a  few  preliminary 
observations,  said  he  had  often  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  meetings  of  the 
association  with  great  gratification,  but 
he  felt  something  to-night  like  a  feeling 
of  depression.    He  had  been  thinking^ 


while  seated  there,  that  Mr.  Carter  imd 
himself  had  attended  two  or  three  meet- 
ings of  the  asBociation  which  hml  been 
crowded  in  every  part.  But  here,  if  he 
might  judge  bv  the  attendance,  Uiere 
appeared  to  be  lees  feeliBg  and  aympal^y 
with  the  objects  of  the  association  than 
there  were  in  almost  any  other  town. 
Why  should  it  be  so  ?  He  was  astonished 
why  there  should  be  any  opposfition 
manifested  towards  such  an  iastitution 
as  this  from  any  quarter,  and  especially 
from  a  sonice — without  blinking  tiie 
question— they  knew  it  did  proceed  from. 
This  association  deserved  the  support  of 
the  whole  Methodist  connexioB-^not 
only  of  the  people,  but  the  preachers 
themselves.  He  declared  that  it  was  his 
deep  conviction — and  this  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  stated  it-~that  the 
Methodist  connexion  was  under  greater 
obligations  to  the  local  preachers  than 
to  all  the  richest  men  in  the  conneidon 
put  together.  (Cheers.)  A  great  many 
people   thought   there   was   something 

Srecious  and  treasurable  in  a  good  name, 
'hey  thought  so.  It  was  the  universal 
opinion  of  the  public— the  thinking  and 
religious  public— that  a  good  name  is 
inviduable  and  beyond  the  price  of  gold. 
(Hear  and  cheers).  A  good  character 
and  a  good  name  were  to  be  chosen  in 
preference  to  great  riches.  It  was  not 
always  easily  attained:  not  in  a  ftw 
weeks,  or  months,  or  years,  but  it  some- 
times took  a  man  his  whole  Hfe  to  earn 
for  himself  a  good  character.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  having  laboured  hard  to 
obtain  it,  he  knew  how  to  valtie  and  ap- 
preciate it.  And  yet  there  were  inm* 
viduals  to  be  found  who  were  ctmA 
enough,  in  order  to  attain  their  base  SAd 
selfish  ends, — wicked  enough  to  rob  the 
poor  local  preacher  of  his  diaraeter.  T^s 
institution  had  from  its  cammenccRnent, 
whatever  individuals  m^^ht  say  to  the 
contrary,  been  endeavouring  to  earn  for 
itself  a  good  character.  It  had  been 
minding  its  own  business.  He  had  do- 
dared  to  his  friends  that  he  knew  nothing 
in  tills  association  injurious  to  Methodism^ 
and  be  had  felt  his  honour  insulted  be- 
cause some  of  those  individuals  had 
almost  doubted  his  word.  It  did  some- 
thing last  year  by  paying  the  sick  and 
superannuated  members  ln9t«  than 
JE1,900.  It  had  fed  the  hmgry^  clothed 
the  naked,  and  it  now  appealed  to  him 
to  be  going  on  more  rapidly  than  ever  in 
its  work  of  benevolence.  (Cheers.)  If 
thev  proceeded  at  the  rate  whteh  they 
had  done  they  should  spend  this  yoar  at 
least  £2,000.  Notwithstanding  aU  tho 
opposition— notwithstanding  all  thd  bad 
names  that  had  been  attempted  to  be 
palmed  upon  H,  this  association  had  lifted 
up  its  head  in  triumph,  and  under  thtf 
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divine  blessiiig  had  prospered,  and  woald 
fio  on  prospering.  The  other  week  they 
held  a  meeting  near  Leeds,  whidi  was 
^crowded  and  presided  over  hj  one  of  the 
«ldennen.  He  had  suoh  confidence  in 
this  association  that  he  was  sure  if  its 
principles  were  fall7  known  they  would 
enlist  their  sympathy  and  secure  their 
tnpport  Whilst  there  were  individuals 
who  rendered  the  greatest  opposition  to 
this  association,  there  were  those  who 
considered  it  permanently  established, 
and  who  believed  it  would  prosper.  That 
sentiment  eame  from  a  high  quarter,  and 
he  joined  cordially  in  it,  and  hoped  it 
wonid  spread  througbont  the  length  and 
Ivreadth  of  the  land.  Before  he  sat  down 
lie  would  just  allude  to  one  particular 
objection  which  had  been  urged  against 
this  association,  which  was  that  it  was 
kept  up  by  paid  secretaries  and  other 
oi&cers  in  connection  with  it.  This  ob- 
jection was  a  libel  upon  the  institution. 
He  would  guarantee  that  there  was  not 
an  association  of  the  same  magnitude  in 
the  kingdom  whose  business  operations 
were  carried  on  at  a  less  expense  than  the 
Ix>cal  Preachers*  Mutual -Aid  Associa* 
ftion.  The  people  who  were  opposed  to 
them  thought  that  they  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  at  the  aggregate  meetings* 
They  were  mistaken,  for  what  they  did 
spend  was  not  from  the  funds  of  the 
association,  but  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
At  the  first  meeting  414  was  paid  out  df 
the  fnnds  of  the  association  for  expenses 
fncarred  by  the  aggregate  meeting,  but 
it  was  done  in  mistake,  for  it  was  never 
intended  that  the  expenses  of  going  to 
tiie  aggregate  meeting  should  be  defrayed 
from  the  funds  of  the  association. 

Mr,  Joseph  Marsden,  tiie  secretary, 
then  read  the  report. 

Mr.  Carter  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
repoit.  He  was  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  his  friends  in  Doncaster 
Ibr  the  thhrd  time  on  an  errand  of  this 
nature  in  connection  with  this  institution, 
which  he  rejoiced  to  find  had  obtained  in 
the  Doncaster  cironit  a  large  accession  of 
firMida.  He  did  not  know  any  institu- 
tion that  eould  be  more  truly  Christian 
in  its  character  than  this.  If  they  consi- 
dered the  men  who  constituted  the  asso- 
ciation ;  if  they  considered  the  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  the  object 
Ihey  had  in  view  in  carrying  it  on,  they 
would  find  that  it  recommended  itself  to 
oar  judgment  and  conscience  aa  har- 
monising with  the  teachings  of  tiie  reli- 
gioa  which  they  all  proibssed  to  have 
•mbraead,  and  which  they  all  declared 
they  Xored*  Look  at  the  men.  Who 
vere  thejr  ?  Were  diey  not  the  men  who 
had  obtained  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  had  become  pious,  moral,  and  Chris- 
tian, a&d  thexefoTQ  worthy  and  honoorabto 


men?  Were  they  men  that  should  be 
condemned,  despised,  and  disregarded — • 
held  in  no  esteem  ?  This  institution 
consisted  of  men  who  had  been  called  to 
exercise  the  talents  which  God  had 
entrusted  them  with  in  the  service  of  His 
kingdom.  They  were  men  occupying^ 
various  spheres  in  life,  from  the  very 
lowest  to  almost  the  highest,  and  bearing 
a  high  and  honourable  character.  There 
was  the  day  labourer,  the  mechanic,  the 
shopman  behind  the  counter,  the  master 
of  the  shopman,  the  handicraftsman  in 
the  mill  or  factory,  in  the  mines  deep  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth — all  grades  of 
men — ^men  that  ply  on  rivers,  men  acting 
in  the  counting-house,  in  the  banking- 
house,  men  acting  upon  the  judicial 
bench,  and  even  members  of  the  senate. 
They  were  men  who  knew  the  senti* 
ments,  sympathies,  besctraents,  struggles, 
heart-heavings,  and  distresses  that  made 
up  the  sum  of  human  exporienee,  and 
who  could  therefore  bring  the  gospel  of 
Christ  and  its  truths  and  its  morality  to 
bear  upon  all  classes,  circumstances,  con- 
ditions, and  experiences  ;  and  who  were 
tlierefore  blessed  of  God  as  successful 
labourers  in  His  vineyard.  These  were 
the  men  who  constituted  this  association* 
He  regretted  that  there  should  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  difference  of  view  upon  what 
was  confessed  to  be  a  comparatively 
minor  matter,  and  that  it  should  so  ope- 
rate upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
as  to  alienate  them  from  such  an  institn^ 
tion  as  this,  so  as  to  nuike  them  feel  not 
merely  indifferent,  but  inimical  and 
opposed.  And  what  did  this  association 
do  to  merit  such  opposition  ?  Was  it 
damaging  the  interests  of  society  ?  Waa 
it  ruining  other  institutions  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  ?  Was  it  diverting  Christianity 
from  its  proper  course  t  Before  God  he 
solemnly  declared  he  had  not  seen  any 
such  effects,  nor  was  he  cognisant  o£ 
their  existence.  He  did  not  believe 
that  any  one  of  those  effects  had  resulted. 
But  what  the  institution  had  done  was- 
this — it  had  comforted  the  hearts  of  some 
thousands  of  poor  labourers  in.  the  word 
and  doctrine  of  Christianity  ;  it  had 
cheered  and  relieved  them  in  their  afflic- 
tion and  sorrow,  and  consoled  the  widow 
when  her  husband  had  been  snatched 
away  from  her  by  the  hand  of  death. 
Was  it  to  be  despised  I  It  had  afforded 
decent  interment  for  the  remains  of  ita 
deceased  members,  and  made  the  widow's 
and  orphan's  heart  glad.  He  had  been 
in  London,  and  seen  the  general  se-- 
oretary  ten  days  ago,  and  had  obtained 
from  nim  information  down  to  a  more 
secent  date  than  that  given  in  the  report 
that  had  just  been  read.  There  were 
fifty-six  members  on  the  sick  list,  thirteen 
of  whom  wore  receiving  relief  according 
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to  the  new  rule.  On  the  superannuated 
list  there  were  seTenty-six,  serenteen  of 
whom  were  allowed  28.  6d.  per  week  by 
the  general  committee;  and  the  rest  were 
receiving  4s.  Since  the  last  October 
meeting  there  had  been  31  deaths,  14  of 
them  being  members'  wives.  The  money 
received  since  the  last  aggregate  meeting 
was  £1,390  68.  Id.  Paid  to  the  branch 
associations  for  sick,  superannuation,  and 
deaths,  JK1,015  5s.  1  Id.  There  had  been 
contributed  £500  by  those  who  never 
expected  to  derive  anything  from  the 
funds  of  the  association.  Mr.  Carter 
then  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of  the. 
institution  at  great  length,  which  our 
limited  space  precludes  us  from  reporting. 

Mr.  Rhodes  seconded  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  which  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  M.  Wilton,  after  alluding  to  the 
religious  improvement  effected  in  many 
country  villages,  moved — "That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  labours 
of  the  local  preachers  have  exercised  an 
important  influence  in  promoting  the 
progress  of  Methodism."  The  local 
preachers  had  been  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing Methodism  into  14  villages  in 
this  circuit. 

Mr.  G.  Merrill  seconded  the  resolution. 
He  pictured  with  force  and  effect  the 
vicissitudes  and  privations  endured  by 
local  preachers — their  exertions  to  spread 
the  principles  of  Methodism ;  and  he  re- 
gretted that  any  one  should  look  upon 
rae  association  with  antagonistic  feelings. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Plant  moved— "That  this 
association,  having  for  its  object  the 
relief  of  local  preachers  in  sickness  and 
old  age,  is  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  Wesleyan  people." 

Mr.  W.  Wragg,  in  a  speech  redolent 
with  humour,  seconded  the  resolution; 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  Marsden,  after  commenting 
upon  the  usefulness  of  the  association, 
and  the  un-Christian-like  opposition 
with  which  it  had  to  contend,  moved  the 
following  resolution  : — "  That  this  meet- 
ing recognises  the  Divine  Providence  in 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  society,  and 
pledges  itself  to  prayer  in  its  support." 
He  contended  that  the  labours  of  lay 
agency  had  been  instrumental  in  raising 
the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  J.  Killingrey  seconded  the  motion, 
and  he  regarded  this  as  the  most  Christian 
and  Gk>d'like  institution  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Isaac  Marsden  supported  the  last' 
resolution.  It  was  calculated  that  there 
were  about  15,000  local  nreachers  in  the 
Methodist  connexion,  wno  preach  above 
one  million  sermons  during  the  year. 
Daring  the  existence  of  W<»leyan  Me- 


thodism no  less  a  number  than  seventy 
millions  of  sermons  had  been  preached 
by  local  preachers.  Supposing  that 
prayer  had  been  offered  and  a  chapter 
read  before  and  after  each  sermon,  it 
would  make  140  million  prayers  and 
chapters.  Mr.  Marsden 'then  reviewed 
the  benefits  of  the  association,  and  the 
effects  of  the  labours  of  local  preachers. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  beon  awarded 
to  the  ladies  for  presiding  at  the  trays, 
the  meeting  separated. 

OBrrUART  NOTICB. 

It  is  with  painful  emotions  we  have  to 
record  the  death  of  Brothbb  William. 
BoGBRSON,  of  the  Royal  Observatoryy 
Greenwich.  He  had  been  ill  for  some 
time,  but  no  danger  was  apprehended, 
and  he  continued  his  labours  up  to  a 
short  period  before  his  death,  whidi  took 
place  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day, 26th  April.  To  few  men  have  we 
been  more  indebted  for  exertions  to 
sustain  the  interest  of  the  Magazine  than 
to  our  dear  departed  brother.  He  was 
always  to  be  depended  on,  and  his  con- 
tributions were  always  in  time.  What 
he  did  was  done  cheeriully,  and  without 
fee  or  reward.  This  perhaps  ought  not 
to  have  been  permitted,  for  since  his 
decease  we  have  discovered  that  the 
salary  which  he  received  was  too  little  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  his  family,  some 
of  whom  have  been  and  still  are  in  a 
painfully  afflicted  state.  We  have  been 
.  promised  by  a  friend  a  brief  memoir  for 
the  Magazine.  It  is  well  for  us  to  know 
that  though  his  course  on  earth  is  ended, 
mortally  is  swallowed  up  of  life.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  some  friends  have 
kindb^  undertaken  to  open  a  subscription 
list  toT  the  benefit  of  his  widow  and 
family,  who  are  left  almost  in  a  state  of 
destitution.  Mr.  English,  of  4,  Kent 
Terrace,  Deptford,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
contributions  on  their  behidf. 


DIED. 


Maroh  34, 185S.~William  Lewis,  of  Rnn- 
eora,  aged  73.  Claim  £8.  He  had  been  on 
the  Annuitant  Fund  78  weeks. 

April  6,  1863.— Edward  Banfleld,  of  the 
8t  Ives  Circuit,  aged  59.  Claim  £8.  He 
left  abundant  testimony  that  he  is  gone  to  be 
with  Christ.  He  had  been  on  the  SifOk  Fund 
5  weeks  and  6  days. 

April  26,  1858. —William  Bogerson,  of 
Greenwich,  in  the  Deptford  CireuiL  aged  56. 
Claim  £8. 

May  9, 1853,  of  disease  in  the  spine,  John 
Fox,  of  Preston,  aged  46.  Claim  £8.  He 
bad  been  on  the  Biok  Fund  6  weeks. 

April  21, 1853.— Mrs.  Eirk,  of  the  Belper 
Cirouit,  aged  36.  Claim  £4.  She  died  ia 
peace. 

April  26, 1853.— Mrs.  Pnrdy,  of  the  Kingt* 
wood  Circuit,  aged  73.    Claim  £4. 
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OUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

From  the  limited  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  contracted  and 
^fecdve  character  of  human  knowledge,  it  necessarily  follows  that  every 
Lon  is  liable  to  err  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  things.  The  elements 
d  h^jnness  and  the  means  of  progress  are  various.  We  may  not  be 
(ogD^t  of  them  all;  and  in  our  contemplation  of  some  we  may  fail 
to  reoognise  others,  or  whilst  over-estimating  some  we  may  under-estimate 
"<hers,  and  so,  by  a  defective  process,  or  from  defective  premises,  draw 
^  conclusions.  From  a  partial  knowledge  of  a  complicated  machine, 
'  mo  may  erroneously  attribute  to  some  of  its  parts  results  which  are 
3ainly  ^ected  by  other  and  unobserved  parts  of  its  varied  mechanism. 
From  defective  anal3rsi3  a  chemist  may  suppose  that  he  has  discovered 
'^^  tbe  constituents  of  a  substance,  whilst  some  important  element 
ti^es  inalytical  investigation,  or  some  supposed  simple  is,  in  fact,  a 
''>tspoimd. 

To  the  forgoing  limitation  and  defect  may  be  attributed  the  great 
'^^^'^wnce  there  is  in  men's  views  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  general  hap- 
j'liws  lai  advancement.     The  cause  assigned  by  one  is  the  spirit  of 

"^niCTco— by  another,  the  spirit  of  freedom — by  another,  the  spirit  of 
utiuiry— by  another,  the  spirit  of  religion.  Then  the  progress  of  religion 
•^f  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  different  agencies  by  different  men,  just  as 
•1^  prejudices,  tastes,  interests,  habits^  and  connections  may  influence 
*^dnianda  in  favour  of  this  or  that  system  of  appliances.  A  separated 
tjinistry— a  lay  ministry — ^the  established  church — the  dissenting  com- 

imties—Methodism — Sunday  Schools — each  of  these  agencies  obtains 
•-^'  crwfit  of  having  caused  the  religious  progress  of  the  past  hundred 

^^t  we  believe  that  Qod  has  been  pleased  to  make  use  of  them  all 
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in  carrying  on  his  great  work  in  the  world,  especially  in.  our  own  country. 
We  doubt  whether  religion  would  have  made  equal  advances  in  the  absence 
of  any  of  them.  But  we  believe  that  our  Sunday  Schools  have  been 
inferior  to  no  other  agency  in  the  hreadth  of  their  operations,  and 
in  the  depth  and  permanence  of  their  effects;  and  that  their  impor- 
tance in  the  moral  and  religious  economy^  our  race  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

We  are  not  about  to  represent  Sunday  Schools  as  on  a  parity  with  the 
ministry  of  the  word  of  life.  We  admit  the  superiority  of  this  to  those. 
The  Lord  hath  ordained  the  perpetual  ministration  of  the  word  as  bi» 
ordinance  of  life  and  salvation  to  the  world.  Next  in  importance  and 
value  to  the  public  preaching  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  our  Sabbath  Schools.  Xhe  grounds  of  this  judgment 
respecting  them  are,  their  character  and  Capabilities,  and  their  actual 
results. 

Sabbath  Schools  are  not  to  be  classed  with  secular  academies,  literary 
and  scientific  institutions,  and  medanics'  halls  and  institutes.  The  aim  of 
all  these  is  to  communicate  secular  learning,  to  train  and  furnish  the 
intellect,  to  store  the  mind  with  naturjd  facts  and  truths,  and  with  the 
facts  6f  history  and  the  opinions  of  men ;  matters  of  high  importance  and 
interest,  and  ^1  bearing  upon  the  general  happiness  and  welfare.  But  the 
aim  of  Sunday  Schools,  however  humble  their  pretensions,  is  much  higher. 
They  teaeh^  indeed,  the  art  of  reading,  and  so  put  the  key  of  secular 
knowledge  into  the  hands  of  youth ;  but  that  is  their  lowest  object :  their 
great  aim  is  to  teach  GKhI's  truth;  to  familiarise  the  mind  with  divine 
revektion,  and  to  guide  and  discipline  the  heart;  to  lead  the  young  to 
Christ,  to  teach  them  true  religion,  and  so  to  train  them  for  heaven. 

Sacred  associations  connect  themselves  with  the  Sunday  School,  and 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  kinds  of  schools.  It  is  held  on  the  Lord's 
day,  the  hc^  day,  the  day  of  rest  from  secularity  and  of  exercise  in 
spirituals;  the  ''day  which  the  Lord  hath  made"  and  pre-eminently 
blessed;  the  day  of  sanctuary-service,  of  solemn  convocation^  of  gospel 
(ordinances, — ^public  preaching,  prayer,  and  praise ;  the  day  of  privilege 
and  of  grace.  It  is  marked  by  spiritual  and  impressive  duties — praise  and 
prayer  at  the  opening  and  close,  and  solemn  addresses  on  spiritual  subjects. 
It  is  conducted  by  persons  who  fear  God,  and  who  are  connected  with 
some  branch  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ.  It  is  a  church-institution — 
a  recognised  i^pendage  of  the  church— «n  auxiliary  to  tlie  church — and 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  catechumen  institute—a  wwrtery  of  souls. 

The  comer-stone  of  the  Sunday  School  was  laid  by  the  blessed 
Bedeemer  himself^  in  that  gracious  utterance^  '<  Suffer  the  little  children 
to  oome  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not :  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God.''  (Mark  x«  14.)  The  officious  disciples,  ever  dull  of  apprehension 
and  slow  to  learn — as  ignorant  of  liie  philosophy  of  the  human  miud  as 
they  were  of  the  nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom— bestowed  not  a  thought 
upon  the  young,  and  felt  greatly  annoyed  when  the  people  brought  little 
ehildren  to  their  Muter,  and  desired  him  to  touoh  tbem*   Always  forward 
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to  show  something  of  auihoriiyy  they  rebuked  the  people  and  wished  them 
to  be  gone  with  their  little  ones :  but  Jesus  welcomed  them,  and  blessed 
them.  Yea,  he  "  was  much  displeased"  that  any  who  followe<f  him  and 
called  him  Lord,  should  attempt  to  obstruct  the  access  of  the  little  ones  to 
him :  and,  to  rebuke  their  ofBciousness,  whilst  pouring  light  upon  their 
ignorance,  he  takes  occasion  from  the  occurrence  to  enunciate  a  great  and 
fundamental  law  of  hb  kingdom, — "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever 
shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein," 

His  passion  accomplished,  and  his  victory  over  death  and  hell  achieved, 
he  commissioned  his  ambassadors  to  evangelise  the  world,  pledging  and 
declaring  his  presence  to  be  toith  them  "  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.**  (Matt,  xxviii.  20.)  A  solemn  ministerial  charffe  is  given  by  him 
to  one  of  them  in  the  presence  of  them  all,  and  therefore  intended  for 
them  all,  and  for  all  who  should  be  called  of  him  to  execute  the  evangelical 
mission  throughout  all  time :  and  the  Jirit  item  of  that  charge  is,  'Teed 
nay  lambs.'*  (John  xad.  15.)  Then  follows  the  second,^'  Feed  my  sheep." 
The  charge  in  both  its  parts,  is  based  upon  their  ^«  to  Christ,  unto  whom 
it  comes.  "Lovest  thou  me  ?"  Such  is  the  appeal.  "  Feed  my  lambs." 
Such  is  the  charge.  **  Lovest  thou  me  ?"  is  again  demanded.  "  Feed  my 
sheep  "  is  the  impressive  repetition,  with  its  beautiful  and  instructive  varia* 
tion,  of  the  Saviour's  injunction.  The  flock  of  Christ  must  be  tended 
and  fed : — but  the  first  and  tenderest  care  must  be  about  the  lambt  of  the 
fiock« 

The  conduct  of  Christ  himself,  then,  and  the  character  of  that  minis* 
terial  charge  which  fell  froip  his  own  lips,  alike  point  out  the  duty  of 
caring  for,  instructing,  and  training  the  young,  in  the  doctrines  and  practice 
of  evangelical  religion.  And  no  where  can  this  be  so  effectively  done,  by 
others  than  their  own  parents,  as  in  the  Sabbath  School.  The  day,  the 
place,  the  associations,  all  are  suitable.  The  persons  who  teadi  are,  or 
should  be^  persons  of  religious  experience  and  habits,  acquainted  with 
divine  truth,  and  therefore  competent  to  present  it  to  the  minds  of  the 
young.  They  know  Jesus,  and  therefore  can  declare  his  character ;  they 
have  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
therefore  can  speak  of  it  so  as  to  be  understood  by  their  youthful  charge. 
They  are  accustomed  to  use  plain  speech,  and  therefore  express  themselves 
in  language  within  the  comprehension  of  children.  The  Sunday  School, 
therefore,  is  in  possession  of  advantages  far  above  the  pulpit,  for  bringing 
young  children  to  Jesus,  and  for  feeding  his  lambs. 

The  actual  results  of  the  Sunday  School  system  of  England,  are  not  by 
any  means  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  its  capabilities.  Incomparably 
more  than  has  hitherto  been  effected  by  it  may  be  effected.  Yet,  who  can 
declare  all  that  has  been  effected  in  this  countryby  Sunday  School  agency? 
Inquire  into  the  history  of  any  Christian  church  that  has  long  had  a  well- 
conducted  Sabbath  School.  Has  not  a  considerable  proportion  of  its 
membership  been  contributed  by  the  school  ?     Were  not  some  of  its  most 

active  and  zealous  officers  once  Sunday  School  scholars?    Beview  the 
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ranks  of  the  living  ministry.  Are  there  not  some  of  the  standard  bearers 
of  the  cross — some  of  the  heralds  of  salvation — and  these  not  the  least 
courageous  and  successful,  who  acquired  their  first  spiritual  light — ^their 
first  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  Jesus, — ^their  first  taste  of  saving  grace  at  tlie 
Sunday  School  ?  Go  to  the  abodes  of  the  death-stricken  and  the  destitute 
— the  garrets  and  the  cellars  of  the  afflicted — ^the  haunts  and  hiding  places 
of  poverty  and  of  vice.  Talk  with  the  victims  of  sin  and  of  folly.  Some 
of  them  attended  a  Sunday  School  in  their  youth.  They  broke  away 
from  the  restraints  of  religion — ^they  cast  aWay  the  fear  of  the  Lord — they 
made  a  fatal  plunge  into  sensuality  and  its  consequent  misery,  and  there 
they  now  are  in  the  deep  mire,  with  no  standing  place  for  their  feet,  vainly 
struggling  for  life.  You  reason  with  them  and  with  their  callous  asso- 
ciates, ^' of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come!"  Tour 
words  take  hold  upon  them,  and  your  spirit  afiects  theirs,  whilst  others 
who  hear  you  are  luimoved  and  untouched.  Whence  arises  this  difference  ? 
Simply  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  Sabbath  School,  in  their  youth,  there  were 
seeds  of  truth  thrown  into  their  minds  that  never  could  be  totally  dislodged ; 
and  now^that  you  are  turning  up  the  soil  of  their  hearts,  some  of  those 
precious  seeds  turn  up,  and  after  long  latency,  vegetate ;  and  a  spiritual 
crop  is  produced.  Early  familiarity  with  divine  truth,  facilitates  the 
work  of  grace,  and,  at  the  last  hour^  a  soul  finds  the  Saviour,  and  magnifies 
redeeming  love. 

Let  us  glance  around  a  wider  circle.  What  has  tamed  the  ferocity  of 
the  British  populace  ?  What  has  abolished  the  spirit  of  violence  ?  What 
has  cast  out  the  demon  of  persecution  and  rage  from  the  multitude  ?  What 
has  swept  away  so  many  of  our  barbarous  sports  ?  What  has  modified  the 
opinions  and  changed  the  social  habits  of  society,  and  totally  altered  the 
complexion  of  our  laws,  and  given  a  new  tone  to  manners,  new  laws 
to  taste,  and  an  unprecedented  delicacy  to  morals?  The  genius  of 
Christianity  has  done  it :  and  that  has  been  diffused  by  faithful  preaching, 
by  the  Christian  press,  by  the  counterpoise  of  church-fellowship  and 
general  intercourse,  and  by  our  Sunday  Schools. 

And  it  is  these  institutions  especially  that  have  laid  hold  on  the 
masses,  and  worked  upwards,  extending  in  their  ultimate  influence  to  the 
ranks  above,  and  so  contributing  to  those  ameliorative  changes  in  our 
social  state  and  habits  which  have  occurred.  Our  Sunday  School  teachers, 
getting  the  raw  material  of  society  into  their  hands,  even  the  roughest  of 
it,  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  moulded  and  fashioned  what  they  have 
handled,  giving  it  form  and  some  degree  of  beauty,  and  fitting  it  for  higher 
and  more  general  utility. 

We  hardly  can  overrate  the  importance  of  Christian  tuition  and  tnuning 
in  early  childhood.  The  mind  rapidly  takes  in  and  tenaciously  retains 
whatever  ia  first  poured  upon  it.  As  the  empty  sponge  sucks  up 
moisture,  so  the  mind  imbibes  whatever  it  comes  into  contact  with  first, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  moral  or  immoral,  religious  or  irreligious.  But 
e\'il  is  much  more  readily  imbibed  by  it  than  good,  because  its  own 
nature  is  evil    Its  natural  affinity  is  with  evil,  being  itself  corrupt  and 
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tending  towards  corruption*  Hence  the  vast  importance  of  getting  into  it 
as  early  as  possible  that  which  is  counteractive  of  its  own  nature  and 
tendency,  and  corrective  of  its  own  evil.  When  this  is  done  a  great  point 
is  gained,  a  most  valuable  and  effective  achievement  accomplished.  Then 
b^^  the  war  within,  the  contest  of  principles  in  the  soul,  a  contest  which 
may  issue  in  the  speedy  triumph  of  grace ;  and  which,  when  that  issue 
fiuls  for  a  while,  may  yet,  after  even  a  long  reign  of  sin,  revive,  and  end  in 
the  perfect  victory  of  grace  over  sin,  and  the  everlasting  emancipation  of 
the  redeemed  soul  from  the  tyrannous  yoke  of  Satan. 

Irrespective  of  these  high  considerations,  however,  the  principles 
imbibed  at  the  Sabbath  School,  under  the  teachings  and  influence  of  a  wise 
and  gracious  person — a  living  epistle  of  the  truth  taught — ^wiU  tell  upon 
the  spirit  and  behaviour  of  the  scholar,  in  some  degree,  throughout  the  whole 
of  life.  Those  principles  modify  the  character,  having  wrought  them- 
selves into  the  texture  of  the  mind,  and  become  components  of  the  mental 
and  moral  constitution.  They  operate,  therefore,  unconsciously  it  may  be 
t-o  the  individual,  and  hid  from  the  cognisance  of  all  but  the  Omniscient 
Eye ;  yet  c^tainly  and  constantly,  in  habits  of  consideration,  prudence, 
self-control,  submissiveness  to  law,  conformity  to  order,  and  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  general  duty.  Thus  is  the  public  weal,  in  conjunction  with 
private  happiness,  advanced. 

Some  persons  of  ardent  temperament  have  expected  more  from  Sunday 
Schools  than  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  brought  about  by  them. 
They  never  .were,  and  never  will  be,  the  means  of  wholesale  conversions. 
The  spiritual  good  done  by  them  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  striking 
and  palpable,  or  ascertained  by  gauge  and  measure.  They  cannot  supersede, 
n<Hr  be  substituted  for,  the  established  ordinances  of  religion.  They  cannot 
abrogate  parental  obligation,  nor  set  aside  the  religion  and  the  training  of 
domestic  life.  But  innumerable  are  the  cases  of  parental  incapacity,  either 
from  ignorance,  or  wickedness,  or  both,  in  which  the  Sunday  School 
supplies  the  parents'  lack  of  duty,  and  proves  immeasurably  more  bene- 
ficent to  children  than  their  parents  themselves  can  be. 

Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  expect  too  much  from  our  Sabbath 
Schools,  the  more  probable  and  common  mistake  la/  the  not  raising  expeo-. 
tation  high  enough  from  them,  nor  aiming  high  enough  by  them.  They 
should  be  seminaries  of  Bible  knowledge,  academies  of  morals,  and  colleges 
of  religion.  Divine  revelation,  personal  experience,  and  Christian  behaviour, 
should  be  sedulously  and  skilfully  taught  in  them.  Children  know  nothing 
about  God — ^his  being,  attributes,  works,  and  will — until  they  are  taught 
these  things.  They  know  not  that  God  has  given  a  revelation  of  himself 
by  men  inspired  with  his  Holy  Spirit,  until  informed  of  the  fact.  They 
do  not  understand  their  relation  and  duties  to  others  with  whom  they 
have  to  do,  nor  to  mankind  in  general,  any  more  than  their  duty  to  God, 
until  instruction  is  given  them  in  such  matters.  They  do  not  understand 
the  language  and  Style  of  Holy  Scripture,  any  more  than  the  subjects  on 
which  it  treats,  until  their  minds  are  somewhat  expanded,  and  their  under- 
standings assisted  by  familiar  explanations*    They  do  not  know  the  naturoj 
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cause,  and  remedy  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  imbecility — ^their  native 
depravity,  inaptitude  to  virtue,  and  proneness  to  vice — their  ignorance  and 
restlessness  of  mind  and  heart — ^their  want  of  happiness,  their  sense  of 
misery.  They  do  not  know  the  use  of  God's  own  book ;  and,  if  they  did, 
they  can  make  no  use  of  it  for  themselves,  until  taught  the  knowledge  of 
letters,  the  art  of  reading,  and  the  use  of  language.  They  do  not  know 
the  nature  and  value  of  prayer,  nor  the  nature  of  spiritual  influence — the 
nature  of  temptation,  and  how  to  resist  it.  They  do  not  know  how  to 
reason  aright,  how  to  govern  themselves,  nor  how  to  "  walk  with  God.*' 
These  are  the  things  which  are  in  some  degree,  and  may  be  to  a  greater 
extent,  taught  in  our  Sunday  Schools.  They  may  be  taught  by  discourse, 
by  exposition,  explanation,  and  illustration — ^by  precept,  by  catechetical 
exercise,  by  example,  and  by  discipline.  We  forbear  to  enlarge,  simply 
indicating  topics  for  the  reader's  calm  and  serious  reflection. 

"What  manner  of  persons,"  then,  ought  Sunday  School  teachers  to  be  ? 
Not  worldly-minded,  proud,  vain,  frothy,  conceited,  choleric,  volatile» 
babbling,  flashy,  unstable,  inconstant,  lawless,  self-willed,  tyrannical, 
turbulent,  discourteous,  rude,  boisterous,  vindictive,  malignant,  emdous — 
none  of  these ;  for  those  who  are  so,  are  unflt  for  the  work :  they  have 
yet,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  master  themselves,  whatever  their  imkUeetual 
qualifications  may  be.  How  can  they  teach  what  they  do  not  know,  or 
what  they  knowingly  fail  to  exemplify  ?  Their  influence  is  not  good,  but 
evil.  Their  spirits  will  infect  those  of  the  children,  already  predisposed 
to  receive  the  infection.  They  will  more  than  neutralise  the  good  of  any 
instruction,  whatever  it  be,  that  they  may  <be  able  to  give. 

Sunday  School  teachers  should  be  persons  who  know  the  grace  of  God 
— ^who  have  found  the  way  to  God — who  know  the  Saviour — who,  "being 
justified  by  fiuth,  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" — 
who  have  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost — 
who  "rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God" — who  "  walk  in  the  light  as 
he  is  in  the  light" — who  "  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord" — who  "grow  in 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ" — vrho 
"walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight" — ^who  have  "put  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ" — who  cultivate  "the  fruits  of  the  Spirit" — whose  "conversation 
is  in  heaven" — and  who,  "whether  they  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  they 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  They  must  be  persons  who  "  crucify  the 
flesh  with  its  afiections  and  lusts" — who  "  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body** 
— and  who  "  herein  do  exercise  themselves,  to  have  always  a  conscience 
iroid  of  ofience  towards  God  and  towards  .men."  They  must  habitmite 
themselves  to  self-control,  maintaining  the  mastery  over  their  appetites 
and  passions — "resist  the  devil,"  and  "endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers 
of  Jesus  Christ."  They  must,  like  their  Master,  be  lovers  of  souls — 
especially  of  the  souls  of  the  young,  cherishing  a  tender  regard  for  them, 
and  taking  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare.  They  must  know  what  they 
would  teach.    For  who  can  teach  what  he  does  not  know  ? 

Were  any  teacher  to  say,  I  am  not  what  you  say  teachers  should  he, 
therefore  I  will  give  up  teaching, — we  irbuld  cry,  with  aU  esmesta^ea  to 
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soch — ^Beware  of  that  snare  of  the  de>dl !  Take  heed  to  yourselves ;  do 
not  abandon  the  work,  seeing  that  you  are  engaged  in  it;  but  seek  the 
qualiilcatioDs  you  need.  The  Lord  is  the  hearer  of  prayer.  He  giveth 
wisdom  to  those  who,  lacking  it,  ask  Him  for  it ;  and  *'  He  giveth  more 
grace  J'  What  you  want,  ask ;  what  you  would  have,  seek.  If  you  have 
not  personal  religion,  yon  mag  have  it.  If  you  have  it,  but  in  small 
degree,  you  may  have  an  increase.  If  you  have  but  few  gifts^  you  may 
hsve  more*  If  your  gifts  are  feeble  and  defective,  you  may  have  them 
strengthened  and  improred.  If  they  are  irregular  and  inoonstant  in  their 
exerdse,  they  may  become  habitual,  abiding,  and  abounding. 

We  leave  these  thoughts  with  you,  praying  that  Otod  may  bless  you, 
and  make  you  a  blessing,  and  make  every  Sunday-school  a  fruitful  field , 
through  Jesu$  Christ  our  blessed  and  adorable  Saviour.  Amen!  and 
amen! 


'    LIGHTS  OP  OTHER  DAYS. 

'  At  the  point  we  have  now  reached,  the  similitude  between  Luther  and  the 
aabj€ci  of  oar  present  sketch  terminates.  They  were  brothers  in  suffering, 
mental  and  physical.  Luther's  inward  struggles  terminated  in  the  exercise  of 
Mihj  and  a  knowledge  of  justifying  grace ;  uie  other  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
into  a  coarse  of  actioni  the  product  of  impulse  rather  than  of  feeling— of  obedience 
to  the  ehureh  rather  than  of  obedience  to  Christ.  The  discipline  of  the  soldier 
was  called  into  operation,  and  the  ardent  mind  of  the  raggea  fanatic  sought  to 
institate  a  system  in  the  chnrch  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  army,  so 
that  rigid  obedience  to  the  existing  authority  was  by  him  made  the  virtue  which 
was  to  consolidate  the  power  of  the  Bomish  hierarchy,  and  was  to  be  the  solution 
of  the  entire  question  at  issue  between  the  contending  parties.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  our  hero  found  no  obstacles  m  his  progress.  A  long 
coarse  of  trial  ana  persevering  effort  was  before  him,  through  the  mazes  of 
which  he  was  compelled  to  wend  his  way,  before  even  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  Mother  Church  found  a  response  of  feeling  from  her  lordly  rulers. 
We  follow  him  from  the  place  where,  in  utter  destitution,  he  begged  his  bread 
to  Rome — ^thence  onward  to  Venice;  from  thence  to  Jerosalem,  filled  with 
an  earnest  desire  and  settled  purpose  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the 
Mahometan  population,  from  which  he  was  restrained  by  the  friendly  inter- 
ference or  the  violent  prevention  of  the  principal  of  the  Franciscan  monastery, 
who  poasibly  was  undesirous  of  raising  around  himself  the  deadly  animosity  of 
the  disciples  of  the  false  prophet ;  and  who,  observing  that  the  requisite  <]ualifi- 
nation  for  an  itinerant  kbourer  was  wanting  in  the  ardent  proselyte,  redirected 
his  steps  Wkward  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  glad  to  be  quit  of  a  troubleflome 
visitor,  whose  devotion  scandalised  the  more  jovial  propensities  of  himself  and 
his  no  more  abstemious  brethren. 

In  1624  we  find  our  travelling  mendicant  in  the  town  of  Barcelona,  in  Spain, 
a  mark  for  the  scorn  and  mockery  of  its  inhabitants ;  an  object  of  suspicion,  and 
the  contempt  of  it5  priests.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  resolves  on  attempting 
the  conversion  of  the  heretics  of  the  Reformation,  but  his  total  want  of  learning 
rendered  such  an  enterprise  hopeless.  What  was  to  be  done  7  He  had  oommittea 
himself  to  a  work — ^the  virgin  had  accepted  his  service,  and  smiled  approbation 
upon  him,  and  should  he,  a  soldier  of  the  Cross,  yield  for  such  a  trifling  cause  as 
this!  His  resolution  was  taken  :  no  obstacle  so  great  but  that  it  might  be  sur- 
mounted ;  and  althoogh  thirty-three  years  of  age,  he  sought  out  a  grammar- 
school,  took  his  place  among  the  children,  pursu^  "  knowledge  under  difflcul- 
lifit'^  insurmountable  by  others,  and  was  at  length  able  to  read  the  Latin  writings 
of  Erasmus,  and  the  more  devotional  effasions  of  Thomas  k  Kempis, 

Dreams  and  visions  interrupted  his  studies,  and  in  part  engrossed  his  atten- 
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tion.  The  distraction  of  his  mind  he  attrihuted  to  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  and  in  order 
to  allay  it,  he  entreated  at  the  hands  of  his  master  corporeal  chastisement. 
Whether  he  received  it  or  not  matters  little;  his  self-inflictions  were  increased 
hoth  in  measure  and  in  number.  I^or  were  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Reform 
confined  to  his  own  person ;  the  malpractices  of  others  he  denounced,  and  almost 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  attempt  to  stay  the  proceedings  and  mend  the 
morals  of  some  licentious  nuns ;  wnile  at  the  same  time  he  exposed  himself  to 
much  abuse  and  still  greater  peril  in  attemnting*  the  conversion  of  some  profes- 
sional prostitutes.  Leaving  Barcelona,  ne  proceeded  to  the  university  of 
Alcala,  where  he  studied  logic,  physics,  and  theology. 

Having  attached  to  himself  some  followers,  they  assumed  a  garb  difierins^ 
from  any  other  in  existence.  His  disciples  b^^d  their  daily  bread,  and  pursucA 
a  course  of  conduct  similar  to  his  own.  His  doctrine  was  that  of  Msaiye 
obedience,  and  his  adherents  were  taught  to  submit  to  him.  as  his  soldiers  nad  in 
former  days  been  subjected  to  his  autibority.  Their  dress  ana  peculiarities  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  jealous  Inquisition,  by  the  agent  of  whi<m  they  were  arrested 
^and  thrown  into  prison.  Beleased  on  account  of  their  submissive  obediu^ce, 
they  passed  on  to  Salamanca,  where  they  were  again  arrested,  and  again  released. 
From  thence  they  passed  into  France,  and  there  their  leader  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor  and  master  of  philosophy.  A  few  anecdotes  survive  to  show  the 
character  of  the  man  who  was  determined  on  founding  a  religious  order,  the 
si^  manual  of  which  was  to  be  obedience.  In  conseauence  of  the  excesses  of 
his  fanatical  followers,  he  was  thrown,  as  we  have  already  seen,  inte  prison ; 
but  instead  of  appcaaling  to  his  judges,  he  rejoiced^  in  the  merit  of  sufFezing 
persecution,  and  m  exemplifying  his  principle  of  obedience  to  ecclesiastical 
authority.  When  in  prison  at  Salamanca,  nis  conduct  was  the  same;  he 
pretended  ignorance,  but  took  care  to  answer  satisfactorily.  He  braved  himself 
so  meekly,  patiently,  and  submissivdy,  that  the  orthodoxy  of  his  intention 
remainea  unquestioned ;  while,  to  crown  the  whole,  so  strong  was  the  principle 
of  obedience  msisted  on  by  him,  that  although  twe  of  his  disciples  were  confined 
in  a  dungeon  which  the  other  prisoners  broke  open  and  escaped,  the  two  com- 
panions were  found  still  in  the  place  where  the  officers  had  left  tiiem,  with  the 
prison  doors  wide  open.  After  a  while  these  two  deserted  their  leader,  but 
others  of  more  weight,  talent,  and  influence  having  joined  him,  the  system  which 
he  founded  began  to  assume  a  practical  shape,  and  to  command  attention. 

We  have  referred  to  the  ooedienoe  of  this  son  of  the  church :  a  word  as 
to  his  prudence.  His  maxim  was — ^not "  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,"  but  rather — 
**  Imitate  the  old  serpent  himself;  use  his  arts,  study  his  character,  follow  out 
his  craft — the  end  justifying  the  means.  Decoy  men  into  the  church  with  his 
weapons,  if  no  other  will  serve  the  purpose ;"  and  the  history  of  the  society  of 
which  he  was  the  founder  exempUnes  this  fatal  error  of  the  entire  system,  the 
name  for  which  has  become  a  synonym  for  trickery,  cunning,  and  cheatoy — 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  politicaL 

In  1634  the  foundation-stone  of  this  edifice  was  laid  by  seven  individuals  in 
a  subterranean  chapel  in  Paris.  They  bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  renounce 
all  worldly  possessions,  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  go  on  pilgrimages 
to  Jerusalem,  and  there  devote  themselves  to  the  conversion  of  the  infidels,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  but,  if  in  a  given  time  that  was 
not  accomplished,  £ej  were  to  return  to  Rome,  lay  themselves  at  the  Pope's 
feet^lace  themselves  at  his  disposal,  and  serve  the  church  as  he  might  appoint. 

Their  founder  now  took  a  journey  into  Spain — ^found  his  fame  had  preceded 
him — ^was  received  with  pride  by  his  fathUy,  and  was  everywhere  looked  upon 
as  a  man  called  of  God  to  oppose  the  errors  of  Luther. 

Meeting  his  disciples  at  Venice,  considerably  augmented  in  tiieir  number, 
th^  formea.  the  rules  of  a  society,  and  then  went  to  Kome  to  solicit  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Pope.  This  they  ootained,  together  with  money,  and  what  they 
valued  far  more,  the  blessing  of  his  holiness,  and  were  only  prevented  from 
passing  on  to  Jerusalem  by  &e  breaking  out  of  a  war.  Their  leader  declared 
his  conviction  that  God  had  so  ordained  it,  and  that  now  they  had  better  perfbrm 
the  latter  part  of  their  vow,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Holy 
Father,  b»sause  "the  Romish  Chnreh  was  sorely  assaulted  in  those  miscfaievoua 
times  by  heretics,  and  had  great  need  of  zealous  soldiers." 
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We  iMkss  by  other  illasorj  manifestations  and  visionanr  phantasies  which  are 
said  to  have  occurred  to  setue  the  mind  of  this  energetic  nmatic.  The  ardour  of 
his  imagination  and  the  one  set  purpose  of  his  life  combined  to  fill  his  soul  with 
anticipations  of  success^  while  Fope  Paul  the  Third  was  well  disposed  to  look 
flEiTourablj  on  the  acqmsition  to  the  church  of  an  order  rising  in  her  very  midsty 
throwing  off  all  desire  of  personal  aggrandisement,  and  seekmg  as  its  one  object 
the  extension  and  consolioation  of  her  power.  Its  rule  was  confirmed  in  1540, 
and  another  vow  added  to  the  three  of  poverty^  chastity,  and  obedience  to 
superiors,  and  that  was  one  of  special  and  unconditional  obedience  to  the  Pope, 
The  founder  was  naturally  chosen  the  first  superior — ^he  affected  to  refuse  the 
dignity — ^but  could  not  reject  the  entreaties  of  those  who  said,  "  He  had  begotten 
them  all  in  Christ,  and  fea  them  with  his  milk."  Having  accepted  the  trust,  he 
studiously  humbled  himself  before  the  brotherhood— and  then  commenced  a 
course  of  labour,  intrigue,  plotting  and  counterplotting,  which  so  far  achieved  its 
object,  that  even  during  the  lifetime  of  its  originator,  the  society  had  extended 
itself  on  every  hand — possessed  itself  of.  vast  influence — ^became  the  very  per* 
Bonification  of  unlimited  ambition,  and  the  holder  of  a  tremendous  power, 
dangerous  both  to  governments  and  to  society  at  large.  That  some  of  its 
members  were  pious,  devoted,  and  right  intentioned,  may  be  admitted ;  but  the 
system  which  tney  defended  is  a  bane  to  human  happiness,  a  curse  wherever  it 
exists,  is  inimical  to  human  welfare,  and  dangerous  to  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  exposure  of  that  system  must  be  left  to  abler  and  better  hands.  We  have 
performed  the  task  allotted  to  us,  by  briefly  reviewing  the  career  of  one  whose 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Rome  will  ever  render  him  conspicuous ;  whose  character, 
devotion,  fortitude,  and  zeal  were  worthy  a  nobler  object  and  a  better  cause,  and 
whose  misfortune  it  was  not  to  have  been  rightly  directed  when  his  mind  was 
susceptible  of  good  impressions ;  for,  as  before  intimated,  had  Luther's  consola- 
tion been  offered  to  him,  the  probability  is,  that  the  courses  of  the  two  individuals 
would  have  been  identical,  and  Protestantism  might  have  numbered  among  her 
heroes  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits'  order — ^Ionatius  Lotoui. 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTE-BOOK.— No.  VIIL 

PROCBASTIKATION. 

"  Tho  TiBltation  of  God." 

A  FEW  years  since,  when  I  was  in  the  town  of  G— *,  I  was  summoned 
(me  morning  to  attend  as  juror  on  an  inquest.  It  was  in  December,  the  day 
after  Christmas  day.  With  my  fellow  jurymen  I  went  to  view  Uie  body  of  the 
deceased.    It  was  a  sweet  little  child,  wnose  clothes  had  caueht  fire  in  tiie  tern- 

r^rary  absence  of  its  mother.  It  was  fearfully  burnt,  and  aied  in  consequence, 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  distress  of  the  bereaved  mother,  whose  suflerings  were 
evidently  augmented  by  the  remembrance,  that'some  precautionary  measures, 
she  had  oft  and  again  proposed  to  adopt  for  the  safety  of  her  chUa,  had  been 
neglected  till  too  late.  Death  had  released  the  little  sufferer.  Procrastination 
had  caused  the  loss  of  another  human  life,  and  wetted  another  mother's  cheeks 
with  tear^. 

Returning'  to  the  inn  where  the  inquest  was  held,  we  were  informed  that 
there  was  another  case  to  inquire  into— that  of  a  woman  found  dead  in  her  bed 
in  the  momino^.  Again  we  proceeded  to  the  house  of  mourning,  a  decent  com- 
fortably-furnished cottage.  ^  The  jurors  ascended  to  the  chamber  of  death,  and 
there  a  sight  burst  on  our  view,  wnich,  to  this  day,  has  been  indelibly  fixed  upon 
my  mind.  The  *'  body"  lay  upon  the  bed,  which  was  little  disturbed ;  one  arm 
was  lying  over  the  side  of  the  oed,  and  the  head  hanging  by  it  black  and  livid ; 
the  eyes  swollen  and  ghastly;  the  tongue  red,  and  protruding  from  the  mouth. 
It  was  a  mysterious  case.  The  previous  day  a  son  and  some  other  relatives  had 
been  with  the  deceased,  but  it  was  affirmea  no  kind  of  excess  had  taken  place. 
The  deceased  was  a  strictly  moral  woman,  and  a  professor  of  religion.  She  had 
taken  leave  of  her  fnends  early  in  the  evening  in  good  spirits  and  in  her  usual 
excellent  health,  and  was  seen  no  more  till  found  in  the  morning  in  the  state 
described. 
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The  only  yerdict  which,  under  the  circumstances,  seemed  fitting  was  given 
— "The  VwrrATioii  of  God." 

The  following'  Sabbath  I  was  engaged  in  the  afternoon  visiting  the  absentee 
scholars  of  the  Wesleyan  Sabbath  school,  when,  happening  to  pass  the  church- 
yard, I  observed  that  a  funeral  had  Just  taken  place,  and  I  overheard  the  clergy- 
man inviting  the  numerous  bystanders  to  accompany  him  to  the  church,  where 
he  was  just  about  to  preach  a  discourse,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
several  solemn  visitations  which  had  occurred  in  the  town  during  the  week. 

On  inquiring,  I  found  the  grave  he  had  iust  left  was  that  of  the  poor  woman 
above  alluded  to.  I  entered  the  church  with  him  and  the  mourners,  and  listened 
with  interest  to  a  solemn  and  very  profitable  discourse,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  preacher,  with  great  feeling,  referred  to  the  case  above  narrated. 

''  This  person,"  said  he,  "  has  long  been  known  to  this  congregation.  She 
was  mv  pew-opener,  and  long  time  a  member  of  this  church.  For  many  years 
she  walked  most  consistently,  bringing  forth  fruit  in  proof  of  her  adoption  into 
the  family  of  the  children  of  God.  But  truth,  and  a  desire  to  benefit  you,  my 
hearers,  compel  me  to  state,  that,  for  some  time  past,  her  piety  had  evidently 
declined,  an  mcreasing  love  for  the  world  was  manifest,  her  conversation  became 
less  spiritual,  and  her  walk  less  consistent.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  a 
short,  a  very  short  time  since,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  her  minister,  to  call 
upon  her,  and  faithfully  to  warn  her  of  her  danger.  She  then  confessed  to  me 
that  it  was  too  true  she  had  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  her  relish  for  spiritui^ 
thino^j— not  her  conviction  of  their  importance,  but  her  enjoyment  of^  and  per- 
sonal interest  in,  them — in  fact,  had  lost  her  inward  assurance  ana  peace  of 
mind.  She  had  suffered  the  enemy  of  souls  to  rob  her  of  her  gospel  hope.  '  But/ 
she  said,  *  I  will  again.  Sir,  give  my  heart  to  God.  I  will,  Sir,  afxbb  Chbtot- 
HAS,  start  afresh  for  heaven.'^ 

"  Ah ! "  added  the  preacher,  with  a  solemnity  that  seemed  to  penetrate  every 
heart,  "  ffow  dangerous  is  PBocBASTiNATtorr.  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  I 
have  no  hope  in  her  death.  But  this  much  is  true,  the  Almighty  in  his  wisdom 
.permitted  her  to  reach  the  appointed  time.  She  spent  it  cheerfully  in  the  com- 
panionship of  her  friends,  and  in  good  health  ana  spirits.  She  retired  to  her 
bed ;  what  may  have  passed  in  her  mind  after  that  time  is  alone  known  to  God 
himself.  All  that  we  Iknow  is,  that  beyond  that  day,  the  day  she  had  herself 
appointed  as  the  time  aflter  which  abe  would  anew  give  her  heart  to  God,  she 
was  not  permitted  to«  pass.  .  Her  probation  had  dosed,  and  the  next  morning* 
found  her  lying  on  that  bed  a  stiffened,  blackened  corpi^e,  and  a  jurypronouncea 
her  to  have  died  by  the  visitatiott  of  God. 

*'  Here,"  said  the  preacher,  '^  we  drop  the  veil,  and  only  add,  that  this  is 
another  call,  another  warning,  to  us.  ^neye  also  bxadt,  for  in  meh  an  hour 
0$  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh.' " 

'* Behold*^ — ^not  after  Chnstmas^-not  next  year,  or  next  week — ^bnt  "wow 
is  the  aoeepted  time,  kow  is  the  day  ofsAtVAtioir." 

•  J.  H.  G. 


PATERNAL  DUTY  AND  PRIVILEGE  AS  CONNECTED  WITH 

DAILY  LABOUR. 

"Bring  than  up  fa  the  aortare  and  admonitioa  fit  ihs  Lord."~Bpfi.  tC.  4. 

Tbebb  are  some  suggestive  thoughts  connected  with  this  important  8ubj«ot 
which  I  am  desirous  oi  placing  before  those  to  whom  is  given  the  solemn  cbu^ 
of  bringing  up  children  for  God. 

I.  The  real  nature  of  paternal  duty,  ^e,f  and  the  eonsequent  limits  qf  daily 
labour, 

**  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath ;  but  bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  To  explain  such  language  as  this  would 
seem  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  my  readers.  If  these  precious  words 
mean  anything,  they  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of 
every  believing  father  to  educate  his  children  Jbr  Qod,  No  sophistrv  can  annul 
this  duty ;  and  no  artificial  arrang^ement  of  society  should  be  allowed  to  obstruct 
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the  exercise  of  this  privilege.  T  assert  without  hesitation  that  the  employer  who 
knowingly  hinders  the  ready  fulfilment  of  this  divine  command  by  the  employed 
is  committing  a  great  evil ;  and  that  the  parent  who  consciously  and  passively 
bows  down  before  any  system  of  domination,  trifling  or  important,  local  or 
widely  extended,  that  opposes  the  fervent  and  continual  exercise  of  the  paternal 
office,  does  not  stand  guiltless  before  God.  Mammon-seeking  customs,  gold- 
hunting  employers,  hara  labour,  long  hours,  and  little  pay,  must  not  be  pleaded 
as  excuses  for  the  neglect  of  paternal  duty.  Hindrances  they  are,  great  and 
grievous,  and  may  eiist  to  a  large  extent  for  a  very  long  period.  But  the 
mischief  fies  in  succumbing  to  them — in  not  making  earnest  ana  rightly-directed 
efforts  for  their  removal— in  plodding  on  from  day  to  day  without  protesting 
by  all  proper  means  against  their  continuance — in  spending  the  best  energies  of 
body  and  mind  upon  the  ignoble  problem,  "  What  shall  I  eat,  and  what  shall  I 
drink."  Sincerely  do  I  pity  those  who  are  thus  burdened  with  overmuch  care 
and  toil.  Often,  very  often,  these  bard-working  men  return  home  from  their 
work  too  weary  and  sleepy  to  do  anything  that  requires  moderate  thought  and 
energy.  Not  a  few  are  out  early  and  home  late ;  so  that,  except  on  Sabbath 
days, "they  scarcely  get  a  glimpse  of  their  children.  But  so  long  as  they  are 
mere  slaves  of  custom,  ana  scarcely  ever  make  a  prayerful,  earnest  struggle  to 
shake  off  the  trammels  that  trade  or  occupation  has  thrown  around  thein — so  long 
as  these  Christian  men  suffer  themselves  to  be  tossed  about  like  puppets  in  the 
hands  of  mammon-worshipping  capitalists,  I  cannot,  dare  not,  refrain  from 
blame.  Our  rights  as  men,  and  our  aignity  as  children  of  God,  demand  that  we 
be  nobly  scrupulous  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  disinterestedly  jealous  of 
any  encroachment  on  our  privileges.  And  woe  to  the  man  who  tnfles  with 
Christ's  poor  disciples — who  treads  them  down  into  the  dust  in  his  great  haste 
to  be  rich.  Their  tender-hearted  Master  will  surely  avenge  them  speedily ;  for 
he  is  ever  standing  by,  seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling  with  them  and  for  them. 
How  daring  the  sinner  who  assaults  those  who  are  walking  with  God  !  Is  not 
this  ru^ng  upon  the  thick  bosses  of  the  Almighty's  buckler  ? 

Fathers  have  a  charter  in  the  Scriptures  wmch  entitles  them  to  time  and 
0]}portimity — not  only  for  self-education,  but  also  for  performing:,  in  conjunction 
with  their  wives,  the  chief  part  in  the  religious  education  of  their  children. 
Speaking  of  God-s  works,  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption,  the  inspired 
Psalmist  says — 

"  He  establislied  a  f estimoD j  in  Jacob, 
And  appointed  a  law  in  Israel, 
Which  he  commanded  our  fathers, 
That  they  ihonld  make  them  known  to  their  children : 
That  the  generation  to  come  might  know  them, 
Bren  the  children  who  should  be  born ; 
Who  should  arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children : 
That  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God, 
And  not  forget  the  works  of  God, 
But  keep  his  oommandments." 

And  in  Deut.  xi.  18-19,  we  read : — "  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my  words 
in  your  heart  and  in  vour  soul,  and  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand,  that 
th^  may  be  as  frontlets  between  your  eyes.  And  ye  shall  teach  them  your 
children,  speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."  Now 
this  educational  ordinance  plainly  teaches  that  the  great  principle  oi  paternal 
duty  and  privilege  should,  with  all  energy  and  vigilance,  be  brought  to  beai* 
upon  the  young  minds  clustering]  around  us.  It  is  a  "  law"  of  divine  love — a 
plan  drawn  by  infinite  wisdom ;  and,  when  it  is  cordially  embraced  and 
consistently  obeyed,  a  blessing  invariably  attends  the  work.  '^  He  is  faithful 
that  promised.''  Let  us,  tben,  oe  in  earnest.  The  Father  of  mercies  condescends 
to  instruct  his  ransomed  ones  in  their  duties  as  parents ;  and  every  command  he 
gives  implies  that  they  shall  have  time  and  opportunity  to  obey  it. 

Long  days  and  low  wages  have  been  referred  to  as  hindrances ;  and  a  perse- 
vering crusade  must  be  maintained  against  them.  It  is  a  plain  broad  fact  that 
few  of  our  rich  tradesmen,  merchants,  &c.,  who  make  a  profession  of  religion, 
have  o(»fained  their  wealth  in  a  truly  honest  manner,  ana  by  a  really  scriptural 
rule.    The  command  ''As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
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to  them"  is  as  much  despised  and  ^ected  by  diem  as  was  the  holy  Nazarene 
himself  by  the  rulers  of  tne  Jews.  Tnis  infalUble  '^  ready  reckoner  "  for  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  labour  that  should  be  required  of  the  employed,  and  the 
amount  of  nayment  that  should  be  given  by  the  employer,  is  shut  up  in  the  Book^ 
while  the  glittering  gold  is  allowed  to  find  its  way  into  the  heart  and  canker  it. 
Clamorous  Free-tra£r8  of  this  class  feel  no  compunction  in  working  men  and 
women  like  slaves,  and  in  paying  them  a  mere  tithe  of  their  proper  wages ;  and 
grumbling  Protectionists  nave  been  known  to  protect  themselves  by  employing 
labourers  at  the  rate  of  sevenpence  per  week  -and  their  diet !  Is  this  giving  to 
servants  '^ that  which  is  just  and  equal?"  It  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  such 
things  are  necessary  evils.  As  soon  as  the  time  comes  when  the  master  cannot 
keep  his  standing  in  business  without  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor  or  doing  them 
some  kind  of  injury,  let  him,  if  he  makes  any  pretence  to  manhood,  diange 
either  his  calling  or  his  country,  and  seek  in  another  sphere,  and  with  an 
unburdened  conscience,  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  Happily  emigration 
is  open  to  the  employed  as  well  as  to  the  employer  ]  and  the  industrious,  Grod- 
fearm^  working-man  may  by  this  means  rdease  hunself  from  his  trammels — 
may  ootain  in  our  colonies,  or  elsewhere,  a  comfortable  Hvelihood,  and  become 
the  patriarch  whom  his  descendants  shall  remember  with  love  and  reverence  for 
ages  to  come.  We  honour  the  man — ^for  he  indeed  is  right  honourable — who 
leaves  his  beloved  country  for  ever,  in  order  that  he  may  seiVe  God  the  better 
himself,  and  place  his  descendants  in  a  position  where  the  temptations  and  hin- 
drances of  incessant  toil  and  poverty  wiU  not  be  felt.  Sometunes  we  read  of 
good  men  who  rise  in  worldly  prosperity  amazingly  even  in  our  own  thickly 
populated  country — ^men  who  be^  with  a  solitary  shilling,  and  finish  by 
counting  their  tliousands  of  pounds,  and  we  are  reminded  that ''  what  has  been 
done  may  be  done ;"  but  knowing  that  in  almost  all  these  instances  the  end  has 
not  justified  the  means :  that  the  best  ener^es  of  soul  and  body  have  been  spent  in 
obtaining  wealth ;  that  uie  soul  of  the  individual  has  been  deprived  of  many  things 
essential  to  its  proper  excellence,  though  not  perhaps  to  its  safety;  that  while  in 
some  few  instances  the  coffers  of  the  Gnurch  have  been  replenished  hj  such  men, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  gold  and  silver  sink  into  utter  insignificance  when 
compieired  with  one  day's  warm-hearted  zealous  work  for  the  Lora ;  and  that  the 
wealth  so  obtained  is  most  miserable  payment  for  the  mere  bodily  toil  spent  in 
obtaining  it,  we  must  surely  be  doing  something  worse  than  dreaming  if  we 
resolve  to  sacrifice  to  daily  lat)our  one  hour  more  than  is  necessary.  Let  us  rather 
seek^rj^  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  knowing  that  all  things 
needful  will  be  granted  unto  us. 

The  loDjg-day  system  robs  us  of  many  Sabbath  joys.  Too  many  hours  of 
labour  inevitably  produce  much  physical  and  mental  lassitude  on  tihe  oay  of  rest. 
Often  has  the  writer  observed  with  sorrow  (what  he  has  too  often  felt)  the 
painful  efforts  of  the  working-man  to  enter  with  freshness  and  relish  into  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary.  He  longs  to  soar  away  from  earth  and  hold  communion 
with  his  God,  but  his  over-tasked  body  clogs  both  thought  and  feeling;  and  if 
he  rises  for  a  little  while  to  the  sublime  heights  of  heavenly  contem^ation,  he  is 
soon  compelled  to  descend  by  the  heavy  infirmities  he  endures.  The  spirit  of 
heaviness  often,  very  often,  bows  him  down,  and  his  beautiful  garment  ot  praise 
trails  in  the  dust.  Hood,  who  hated  fashionable  sentimentalism  most  pincerel^^ 
was  moved  with  a  just  horror  that ''  flesh  and  blood''  should  be  " so  cheap"  as 
to  be  engaged  in  wearisome,  unhealthy,  and  incessant  toil  from  early  morning  till 
latest  night  at  the  price  of  starving  wag'es.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  joyless 
spiritual  &mine  inseparable  from  contmual  depression  of  spirits  and  a  painful 
habit  of  body,  which  in  many  instances  finds  its  only  period  in  the  gravel  May 
we  not  well  exclaim,  ''  Are  souls,  immortal  souls,  so  cneap  ?" 

One  would  suppose  this  view  of  paternal  duty,  and  the  consequent  limits  of 
the  hours  of  labour  to  be  so  trite  as  to  need  no  defence ;  but  there  are  many  who 
pride  themselves  upon  their  relipous  orthodoxy,  who  lend  a  willing  ear  to  false 
teaching  in  reference  to  this  subject.  These  are  found  in  great  numbers  amon^ 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  rrompted  bv  a  diseased  and  unsanctified  imagi- 
nation, these  artists  undertake  to  paint  wliolesale  drudprery  in  entirely  new 
colours.  Y^  ^6  informed  in  dulcet  tones  that  work  is  %n  itself  the  sovereini 
panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  life.    We  hear  poets,  so  called,  whose  heads  and  haMS 
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were  never  guilty  of  really  earnest  labour,  sweep  the  harp  with  a  flourish,  and 
sina^  all  sorts  of  rant  about  the  sweets  of  toil.  And  many  are  found  who  listen 
with  rapture,  and  drink  in  the  nonsense  with  as  much  eusto  as  if  it  were  the 
purest  pnilosophy.  Let  such  triflers  as  these  be  conductea  through  scenes  where 
work  is  not  sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  they  may  see,  if  they  wUl,  how 
little  work  of  itself  can  do  for  mankind.  They  may  see  the  unhallowed  bodily 
toil  of  the  labourer  or  the  mechanic  stunting  the  growth  of  his  mental  faculties — 
encouraging  the  brutaHsation  of  his  moral  powers,  and  binding  him  down  to 
animal  pleasures,  and  a  few — a  very  few — ^intellectual  amusements.  They  may 
see  a  vast  host  of  sceptics  who  affirm  that  God  has  now  forgotten  to  be  gracious. 
if,  indeed,  he  ever  was  so,  or  he  would  not  allow  them  to  be  so  miserably  crushed 
by  the  power  of  mammon.  They  may  hear  oaths  and  curses,  instead  of  praters 
and  blessings ;  filthy  and  obscene  colloquies,  instead  of  profitable  conversation. 
The  hce  of  the  drunkard  will  meet  them  at  every  turn ;  for  large  numbers  of 
these  unhappy  creatures  think  thenciselves  entitled  to  ''a  Uttle  enjoyment"  once 
a  week,  ana  therefore  spend  Saturday  night  in  getting  drunk,  and  the  Sabbath 
day  in  keeping  so. 

And  what  is  produced  by  intellectual  toil  when  unaccompanied  with  divine 
influence?  Is  aj)ure  moraHty  the  result?  Are  clear  views  of  truth  its  natural 
consequences  ?  Let  the  six  thousand  years  of  the  world's  history  give  their  six 
thousand  denials  of  this  groimdless  assumption.  Particular  illustrations  it  is 
needless  to  specify :  the  past  swarms  with  them. 

But  here  comes  one  with  the  pompous  tread  of  a  prince,  and  the  clarion  voice 
of  a  herald,  to  tell  us  poor  misled  Bible  readers  that  we  are  quite  in  the  wrong. 
Thomas  Carlyle ;  hear  him  :  '^  Work,  never  so  mammonish,  mean,  is  in  commu- 
nication with  nature ;  the  real  desire  to  get  work  done  will  itself  lead  one  more 
and  more  to  truth, — ^to  nature's  appointments  and  regulations,  which  are  truth.'' 
A  tremendous  sweep  this  I  But  we  have  not  so  learned  our  relations  to  God 
and  each  other,  and  the  duties  and  necessities  they  imply.  As  soon  may  the 
man  whose  heart  is  full  of  the  world  hold  intercourse  with  God — as  soon  may 
Belial  become  reconciled  to  Christ,  as  the  carnal  mind  derive  needful  instruction 
from  the  works  of  nature.  But  supposing  the  votary  of  worldly  pursuits  is 
compelled  by  the  researches  of  purer  mmds  to  acknowledge  what  nature  teaches, 
is  he  a  whit  the  more  ready  to  receive  her  pure  unadulterated  teachings  ? — '^  her 
appointments  and  regulations  P"  No ;  for  his  heart  is  at  enmity  against  the 
God  of  Nature :  and  if  he  pretends  to  listen  to  her  voice  at  all,  it  is  only  when 
her  prophets — falsely  so  called — ^prophesy  falsely.  "The  latest  gospel,"  says 
this  writer,  "in  this  world  is,  Know  tny  work,  and  do  it.  *  Know  thyself  I'  long 
enough  has  that  poor  '  self'  of  thine  tormented  thee ;  thou  wilt  never  get  to 
*  know '  it,  I  believe  I  Think  it  not  thy  business,  this  of  knowing  thyself;  thou 
art  an  unknowable  individual :  know  what  thou  canst  work  at ;  &ni  work  at  it 
like  a  Hercules  I  That  will  be  the  better  plan."  Do  we  not  know  that  the  first 
thing'  done  for  man  by  the  great  Spirit  of  truth  is,  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  under- 
standing ?  Yonder  stands  a  poor  man  who  was  born  blind,  and  has  never  seen 
the  light  of  the  sun :  shall  we  insult  him  with  congratulations  upon  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  beauties  of  nature — the  wonders  of  vision  ?  And  yet  this  is  an 
exact  parallel  to  the  erratic  course  of  Carlyle.  The  psalmist  prayed,  "  Open  thou 
mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law ;"  and  as  we 
cannot  understand  the  word  of  God^  without  oivine  illumination,  so  without  it 
we  cannot  read  aright  the  works  of  God.  Before  a  man  can  know  what  to  do — 
wh.it  to  work  at — in  order  that  he  may  fulfil  the  great  end  of  his  bein^,  he  must 
know  himself,  in  part,  as  God  knows  him.  Friend  Thomas !  "  take  need  that 
the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness." 

('To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 


WHAT  IS  PREACHING? 

To  pBfiACH  is  to  proclaim  pubhcly  the  will  of  God — ^literally  to  cry  aloud.  To 
do  this  aright,  that  tne  truths  of  the  gospel  may  not  be  brought  into  Contempt, 
attention  should  be  paid  to  pronunciation,  gesture^  language,  order  of  matter,  &c., 
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that  the  carnal  fancy  of  trifling  hearers  may  not  be  fed,  nor  attention  diverted 
from  the  most  important  Bubiects.  ''  To  epeak  with  an  overstrained  voice,  or 
with  one  so  low  as  scarcely  to  oe  heard ;  with  a  thipk  and  cluttering  voice,  or  in 
a  hasty  or  a  heavy,  droning  manner;  to  have  the  voice  rising  or  falhng  by  starts, 
or  to  have  a  dull,  uniform  pronunciation,  without  emphasis  or  cadence ;  to  have 
an  awkward  canting  tone ;  or  to  hem.  nawk,  and  cough  between  periods,''  is 
almost  certain  to  mar  the  attention  ana  lessen  the  edification  of  hearers.  On  the 
other  hand,  ''a  natural,  easy,  graceful  variation  of  the  voice,  suited  to  the  ideas 
and  pasaions  represented  in  the  discourse,"  will  have  a  tendency  to  attract  the 
ear  and  captivate  the  heart.  If  bad  habits  have  been  contracted,  thev  should  be 
immediately  corrected  by  adopting  a  "  proper  method  of  reaaing, '  in  which 
special  r^^ard  must  be  imd  to  "  the  potnis.  the  emphasis,  and  cadence  of  the 
discourse.  The  rough,  violent,  soft,  or  tenaer  air  of  expressing  the  emphatic 
words  ought  to  correspond  with  ana  exhibit  the  ideas  spoten  :  so  love  ought  to 
be  expressed  by  a  soft  and  languishing  air ;  anc^er,  by  one  strong  and  vehement - 

1'oy,  by  one  quick,  clear,  and  sweet ;  sorrow,  by  one  flexible,  mtermpted,  ana 
ow;  fear,  by  one  dejected,  tremulous,  and  hesitating;  courage,  by  one  inll, 
bold,  and  loud ;  perplexity,  by  one  grave,  steady^  and  earnest.  In  the  intro- 
duction the  voice  should  be  low ;  in  narrative,  distinct ;  in  reasoning,  slow ;  and 
in  persuasion,  strong. 

Disagreeable  appearances  of  the  face^  and  violent  or  awkward  motions  of 
the  head  and  arms,  as  well  as  a  motionless  stillness,  ought  to  be  carefuUy 
shunned ;  and,  instead  of  them,  an  easy  and  graceful  action  correspondent  to 
the  ideas  represented  in  the  words  ought  to  be  studied ;  particularly  in  the 
countenance  boldness,  terror,  joy,  grief,  love,  delight,  and  other  passions 
suited  to  the  subject,  ought  to  appear.  He  who  is  anxious  to  cultivate  a  right 
method  shotdd  study  to  copy  nature,  and  avoid  mimicking  others :  should  attend 
to  his  own  natural  disposition :  to  the  state  of  his  hearers,  and  what  tends  moat 
to  arrest  their  attention ;  should  maintain  a  full  composure  of  mind,  be  master 
of  his  subject,  and  conscious  that  he  delivers  nothing'  unworthy  or  immortal 
souls,  or  to  be  taught  in  the  name  of  God.  He  should  have  a  thorough  expe- 
rience and  deep  impression  on  his  own  mind  of  the  important  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  of  the  worth  and  danger  of  those  to  whom  he  ministers,  and  of  the 
solemn  account  he  must  quickly  give  of  his  stewardship.  A  firm  perRuasion  of 
these  eternal  realities  win  make  a  man,  who  is  not  altogether  awkward,  pro- 
nounce with  a  natural  energy  and  vehemence,  more  beautiful  and  more  effei^ual 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  an  audience  than  all  the  strains  of  art.  After  all,  as 
affectation  of  novelty,  or  of  antiqueness  in  language  and  pronunciation,  shows  a 
man  to  be  foppish  or  whimsical,  so  a  preachers  attention  to  elocution  and  lan- 
guage, as  if  these  were  the  principal  things  and  aims  to  gain  himself  honour, 
marks  him  but  a  profane  trifler  with  matters  of  infinite  consequence,  and  a 
resolute  destroyer  of  souls,  starving:  them  to  death  with  soundf  and  vesture, 
instead  of  feeding  them  with  that  wmch  is  meat  indeed  and  drink  indeea.  It  is 
not  every  well-delivered  discourse  that  is  worthy  of  a  pulpit.  If  a  preacher 
descant  on  duties,  on  privileges,  on  marks  of  grace,  and  the  like,  without 
explaining:  their  nature  :  if  in  an  abstract  manner  he  merely  explain,  without 
endeavouring  to  apply  them  to  his  hearers'  conscience:  if  he  run  on  with 
strings  of  particulars  without  supporting  them  from  tne  word  of  God,  or 
quote  his  "  "  * 
see  how  tl 
mercy  and 

as  chiefly  relating  to  external  vices  or  virtues,  and  marks  out  wicked  men 
solely  by  the  characters  of  theft,  murder,  adultery,  malice,  blasphemy, 
drunkenness,^  or  any  other  vices ;  or  if  he  be  much  given  to  handle  dry  contro- 
versies, especially  where  his  humour  or  honour  may  be  displayed;  or  if  he 
decks  his  discourse  with  wild  airy  notions,  bombast  phrases,  impertinent 
illustrations,  and  strong  assertions,  consisting  of  words  witnout  solid  reasoning, 
and  a  pointed  address  to  the  conscience,  what  doth  this  general  arguing  reprove  f 
How  can  the  word  herein,  like  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,  pierce  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  oe  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart  f  How  can  the  preacher  be  cleared  of  prophesying  deceit  and 
pretchiog  himself^  and  not  Cnrist  Jesus  the  Lord?     Is  he  not  a  sounding* 
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brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal  7  If  tbe  time  be  chiefly  spent  in  prefaces,  pre- 
mises, and  introductions,  or  in  proving  what  was  scarcely  ever  denied,  or  what 
none  of  the  audience  have  apparent  temptations  to  doubt ;  if  in  the  haranguing 
manner  he  so  crowd  together  his  matter^  that  only  the  learned  can  trace  his 
method ;  if  in  a  confused  way  he  jumble  together  a  multipUcity  of  purpose?  in 
an  improper  order ;  if  in  a  blundenng  manner  he  attempt  to  deduce  a  doctrine 
from  a  text  that  has  but  a  v^ry  remote  connection  with  it,  or  even  none  at  all ; 
or  offer  reasons  and  arguments  quite  foreign  to  the  point,  and  drag  texts  into  bis 
service,  which,  in  their  native  sense,  give  him  no  help ;  or  [if  he  skip  from  one 
head  or  particular  to  another  without  any  decent  transition ;  or  if  he  retail  his 
impertinent  similes  or  dry  criticisms  on  the  original ;  if,  through  sloth,  he  insist 
chiefly  on  subjects  or  particulars  easiest  to  himself,  not  consulting  the  ediiication 
of  his  hearers,  and,  perhaps,  at  every  turn  repeat  his  old  sermons ;  if  his  subjects 
correspond  not  with  the  circumstances  in  wnich  the  hearers  are  placed,  a  rude, 
ignorant  people  being  entertained  with  abstruse  mysteries,  and  wicked  men 
having  the  privileges  and  duties  of  saints  daily  sounded  in  their  ears ;  or  subjects 
quite  foreign  to  the  occasion  at  fasts,  thanksgivings,  and  sacramental  occasions ; 
or  if  ami£t  great  temptations,  manifold  outbreakings,  terrible  judgments,  or 
noted  deliverances,  scarcely  anything  relative  thereto  is  mentioned ; — how  pos- 
sibly can  the  man  appear  an  active,  prudent,  and  faithful  minister  of  the  Saviour; 
who  knows  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season! 

A  preaoher  ou^ht  to  have  his  understanding  dilated  by  an  extensive  knowledge 
of  philosophy  ana  history ;  but,  above  all,  he  ought  to  be  *'  mighty  in  the  Scrip' 
iures  ;  "  to  be  acquaintea  with  their  original  language,  and  have  them  not  only 
in  his  memory,  out  deeply  impressed  on  his  heart,  that  believing  he  may  there- 
fore spe^.    ^ongh  the  leading  truths  of  the  gospel  ought  to  be  his  grand 
theme,  yet,  seeking  direction  from  God,  he  ought  to  ciioose  his  particular  subjects 
•oeording  to  the  spiritual  state  of  his  hearers,  according  to  tneir  capacity,  and 
the  sins  abounding,  temptations  apparent,  or  duties  necessary,  amon^  them ;  and 
ftooording  to  the  providential  events  of  affliction  or  deliverance,  ot  striving  or 
withdrawment  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  occasions  of  fasting,  thanksgiving, 
eommonicating,  &c.    The  subject  being  chosen,  the  method  of  handling  it  ought 
U»  be  natural,  distinct,  easily  taken  up  and  remembered,  and  having  aU  its  narts 
Bfach  and  so  placed  as  they  may  best  concur  for  illustrating  one  another,  ana  the 
common  point  in  which  they  are  to  meet.  In  lecturing,  one  is  to  point  out,  and 
ctin  keep  m  view,  the  principal  scope  of  the  book  or  passage ;  his  division  of  the 
pungraph  or  verse  ought  to  be  distinct  in  its  parts,  and  these  not  too  numerous 
to  load  the  memory  or  confound  the  mind ;  the  explication  ought  to  be  just,  clear, 
and  brief,  and  may  at  the  end  be  summed  up  in  a  short  paraphrase.    The  prac- 
tical observations  ought  to  be  important  and  edifying,  and  to  contain  such  nints 
as  were  neither  plainly  expressed  in  the  text  nor  the  explication,  nor  are  so  remote 
as  to  have  their  foundation  scarcely  visible  in  the  passage.    In  sermons,  after  a 
abort  introduction,  giving  a  view  of  the  context,  or  suggesting  some  striking 
hint  to  quicken  the  attention  of  the  audience,  the  sense  of  the  text  ought  to  be 
exhibited  in  a  few  words,  and,  if  convenient,  by  a  natural  and  easy  division ;  but 
by  no  means  is  it  to  be  cruelly  hacked  into  as  many  pieces  as  a  luxuriant  fancy 
can  devise.    No  doctrinal  observation  ought  to  be  deduced  but  what  is  plain 
and  simple,  and  clearly  founded  on  the  text ;  for  often  the  text  itself  is  more 
plain  and  emphatic  than  any  observation  which  can  be  deduced.    In  explaining 
the  point,  neither  the  general  heads  nor  the  particulars  ought  to  be  too  numerous, 
that  the  mind  and  memory  be  not  confounded  with  them.    In  placing  the  heads 
and  particulars  in  the  most  natural  order,  and  where  they  may  best  stand  for 
casting  true  light  on  the  subject,  and  making  the  sermon  one  true  whole,  the 
utmost  attention  and  judgment  are  necessary  to  be  exercised,  in  dependence  on 
the  direction  of  God.    No  doubt  a  sermon  ought  to  be  everywhere  practical,  and 
its  language  scriptural,  and  is  nothiug  the  worse  if  enlivened  with  frequent 
addresses  to  the  consciences  of  the  hearers ;  but  a  close  and  well-studied  applica*- 
tion  is  proper  to  finish  with.    Every  inference  ought  to  be  natural  and  important  \ 
evtrj  mariL  of  trial  plain,  and  dearly  founded  on  God's  word.    Beproofs  ought 
to  be  plain,  pointed,  convincing ;  aduresses  warm,  awakening,  engaging ;  direct- 
tions  clear,  proper,  seasonable,  weighty,  and  well  enforced.  In  Une,  the  excellency 
of  a  sermon  lies  in  its  having  the  word  of  God  so  managed  in  it  as  to  enlighten 
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the  mind,,  impress  the  conscience,  and  engage  all  the  affections  of  the  soul. 
A  preacher*6  life,  too,  must  be  correspondent  with  his  instructions,  otherwise  he 
becomes  guilty  of  tempting  his  hearers  to  belieye  that  all  he  says  is  but  a ''  cma- 
nittgly-deifisea  Jhble 'j  noT  can  he  deserve  t^he  name  of  a  preacher,  who  does 
not,  by  frequent  and  fervent  prayer,  cry  for  the  blessing  of  God  on  nis  labours ; 
for ''  Paul  may  nlant  and  ApoUos  may  water,  but  it  is  God  alone  that  giveth  the 
increase.*' — SligMly  altered  from  Ivood^s  DxctUmary  qf  the  Bible  on  the  word 
«  Preach:" 


THE  ORACLES  OP  GOD.— No.  IX. 

'*  Thi  Bxbls,  and  the  BxBxa  alovb,  is  tht  rellgioii  of  ProtatUnti."— CstiLZVawoKTK. 

**  Holy  Blblo  1  what  a  treaaoK 
Doot  Iho  word  of  Qod  afford  1" 

DI8PBK8ATX0NS  OF  OOD  BXVBALSD  IIT  THE  8CBIPTURS8. 

The  divine  revelation,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  given  to  mankind  at  one 
time,  nor  on  one  occasion  only,  but  as  it  was  reouired.  at  different  times,  during 
the  long  period— according  to  the  common  chronolo^— of  more  than  four 
thousoM  years  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  Chnst.  And  the  series  of  written  records  of  the  will  of  Gk>d  fill  up  a 
period  of  more  than  Jifteen  hundred  years^  from  Moses,  the  first  writer,  to  the 


last  inspired  penman,  the  apostle  John. 
These  divme  oradc 


es  were  given  to  mankind,  also,  under  several  difierent 
manifestationsof  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God.  We  find  this  declared  by  the 
aposfle  Paul,  in  his  instructions  addressed  to  the  Christian  beUevers  among  the 
Hebrews.  He  says : ''  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  spake 
in  time  past  unto  the  f&thers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  oy  his  Son'' — (Heb.  i.  1,  2).  These  divers  communications  nom  God 
unto  the  fathers  of  the  world,  and  to  the  people  of  Israel,  by  the  prophets^ 
relate,  not  to  one  form  or  constitution  only  of  the  church  of  God,  but  to  its 
successive  conditions^  they  differ,  therefore,  in  their  sacred  ordinances,  while 
all  carry  the  evident  impressions  of  their  blessed  Author,  ^'  the  Father  of  lights," 
and  fountain  of  wisdom. 

English  Christian  writers,  borrowing  an  expressive  term  from  our  translation 
of  title  Holy  Scriptures,  have  called  these  several  conditions  of  the  worshippers 
of  God,  "  l5isPEHSATiOK8  "—(1  Cor.  ix.  17 ;  Eph.  iii.  2 ;  Col.  i,  25).  They  have 
chosen  this  designation  because  God  has  been  jneased  graciously  to  grant  special 
and  appropriate  manifestations  of  himself  to  ms  worshipping  servants,  securing 
their  nappmess  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  fiiendship  in  this  present  world,  and 
inspiring  them  with  bri^t  hopes  of  eternal  blessedness.  These  several  dispen- 
satums  it  will  be  proper  for  us  to  consider  in  their  peculiarities,  to  illustrate  the 
inestimable  value  of  divine  revelation,  and  the  great  importance  of  studying  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

I.  Pasadisiacal  Dispensation. 

Our  first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve,  were  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God,  in  ri£phteousness  and  true  holiness,  endowed  with  intemgeuce,  enabling^ 
them  to  understand  their  duty  to  their  gracious  Creator,  and  qualifying  them 
with  pure  loyalty  of  heart  to  love  and  worship  Him  as  tneir  bountiful  God  and 
Father.  As  a  test  of  their  obedience,  the  fruit  of  '^  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil"  was  forbidden  to  be  touched  by  them ;  and  their  continued 
obedience  was  required,  to  be  the  proof  of  their  faith  in  the  promise  of  divine 
protection  and  blessing ;  while  the  fruit  of  "  the  tree  of  life''^  appears  to  have 
Deen  mnted  as  a  kind  of  sacred  pledge,  which  thejr  were  to  eat  in  token  of 
their  Maker's  favour, — as  Christians  now  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
significant  memorial  of  the  love  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by- 
Jesus  Christ. 

This  state  of  probation  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  innoceney  was  designed  to  make 
trial  of  the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  human  creatures,  mnned  holy  and  happ}r^ 
but  at  the  same  time  entirely  aependent  on  the  will  of  their  Creator.  For  u 
time,  but  how  long  we  are  not  informed,  Adam  and  Eve  worshipped  God« 
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enjoyed  his  favour,  and  held  delig:htful  intercourse  with  him.  But  they  did 
not  continue  thus  holy  and  happy ;  they  transgressed  his  easy  law,  ana  fell 
into  a  state  of  guilt,  mortality,  and  misery.  In  this  fallen  condition,  however, 
God  mercifully  revealed  the  eternal  purposes  of  his  sovereign  grace, — having 
foreseen  their  defection,  and  gave  the  trembling  culphtB  the  promise  of  af  great 
Deliverer^  a  willing  and  mighty  Redeemer. 

II.  FaTBIARCHAL  DI8PS2«SATI027. 

God's  merciful  promise  to  our  first  parents,  while  guilty  and  anxious  in  his 
presence,  was  intended  to  lead  their  minds  to  the  exercise  of  faith  and  hope  of 
i«alvation  in  the  Redeemer.  They  were  therefore  directed  to  seek  the  pardon 
of  their  sin.  and  acceptance  with  their  Maker,  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices ;  and 
this  form  or  divine  worship  was  instituted  for  their  instruction  and  peace,  before 
they  were  expelled  firom  the  garden  of  Eden.  They  beUeved  the  promise ;  and 
in  wis  appointed  way,  therefore,  '^  by  faith  Abel  offei'ed  unto  God  a  more  excellent 
sacrifice  than  Cain'* — Heb.  xi.  4.  Others  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  before  the 
time  of  Moses,  worshipped  God  in  the  same  manner,  looking  forward  to  the 
manifestation  of  '^  the.  Lamb  of  God,"  thus  set  forth  in  a  figure  and  type, ''  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

Under  this  patriarchal  dispensation,  the  principal  doctrines  inculcated  and 
commonly  held  were,  the  existence,  perfections,  and  providence  of  God,  as 
Creator  of  the  world ;  personal  holiness  required  in  mankind,  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  law ;  faith  in  an  Almighty  ^'  Mediator  between  God  ^md  man ;"  and 
a  future  life  in  a  world  of  blessedness  in  the  presence  of  God.  These  doctrines 
are  all  Ulnstrated  by  the  accounts  which  we  read  of  the  patriarchs  Abel,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Job,  Abraham,  and  others. 

III.  LEVincAL  DispsxrsATios^. 

This  form  of  the  divine  administration  of  mercy  was  established  among  the 
Israelites  by  Moses,  with  a  system  of  written  laws,  when  he  had  delivered  that 
people  from  slavery  in  Egypt.  It  was  designated  Levitical,  because  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  chosen  of  God  and  consecrated  to  his  service,  in  a  priesthood,  by  his 
special  command.— (Num.  viii.  9, 15, 18, 19.)  Aaron,  as  the  head  of  this  tribe,  and 
ms  sons  in  succession,  were  appointed  chief  priests  of  the  Lord,  to  offer  animal 
sacrifices  for  the  sins  of  the  nation,  daily,  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  With 
these  sacrifices  was  established  an  extensive  system  of  significant  ceremonies, 
designed  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  with  the  inmiite  holiness  of  God, 
and  his  hatred  to  all  sin,  with  the  necessity  of  personal  sanctity  in  his  service, 
and  with  the  goodness  of  God  in  giving  the  means  of  obtaining  his  mercy  and 
favour,  through  the  promised  Messiah-Redfemer,  as  revealed  to  Adam,  Abra- 
ham, and  Jacob. 

The  Levitical  ceremonies,  though  divinely  appointed,  could  not  take  away 
the  guilt  of  sin,  nor  could  they  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect,  as  per- 
taining to  the  conscience — Heb.  ix.  9 :  they  were  instituted  as  instructive  types, 
"  shaoows  of  good  things  to  come,"  yet  distinguishing  the  IsraeHtes  as  the  people 
of  God,  and  at  once  foreshowing  and  preparing  the  eventful  and  merciful  advent 
of  the  glorious  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

lY.   CHBZSTIAir    DzSPElfSATIOK. 

Christianity  is  the  most  recent  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  dispensation  of  the 
Divine  mercy  to  mankind,  as  in  this  "  God  was  manifested''  in  the  flesh,  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  promised  Mediator  and  Redeemer.  His  various  cha- 
racters in  this  exalted  office  appear  in  their  glory,  as  he  is  "  the  apostle  and  high 
priest  of  our  profession'' — ^Heo.  iii.  1 ;  and  in  this  office  he  perfected  and  fulfilled 
all  the  typical  institutions  relating  to  the  sacrifices  and  the  priesthood,  which 
are  snperaeded  by  his  one  offering  of  himself,  though  still  fraught  with  instruction 
to  succeeding  dispensations.  Our  Divine  Redeemer  magnified  and  obeyed  the 
law  of  God  and  fulfilled  all  its  righteous  precepts  j  he  satisfied  the  demands  of 
the  inflexible  justice  of  God  for  human  transgression,  "  making  reconciliation 
for  iniquity;"  and  thus,  by  '^  pouring  out  his  soul  unto  death,"  he  "put  away  sin 
bj  the  samfice  of  himseli*,"  presenting  "  the  just  for  ^e  unjust,  tmit  he  might 
bfing  us  to  Grod." 

Christianity,  unlike  Judaism,  is  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  of  its  sacred 
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Of  dinances.  These  consifit  in  preaching*  the  gospel,  readings  the  Scriptares,  and 
prayer,  with  sinnng'  ''psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs/'  haptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper.  These  are  designed  for  all  nations,  and  are  admirably  adapted 
to  enlighten  and  discipline  mamcind,  teaching  the  necessity  of  holiness  in  heart 
and  life  in  all  its  sincere  professors,  and  securing  for  them,  as  it  thus  prepares 
them  to  inherit,  immortality  and  eternal  life  in  the  celestial  kingdom  of  Goa. 

Believers  in  Christianity  rightly  feel  intense  interest  in  the  bearing  which 
the  present  dispensation  has  upon  the  dealings  of  God  wif^  his  jpeople  m  ''the 
appes  to  come;'^  when,  it  is  declared,  he  will  "show''  to  them  "the  exceeding 
riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  toward  us  through  Jesus  Christ/' — ^£ph.  ii.  7. 
Accordingly,  the  apostle  Paul  informs  us  that  there  is  to  come 

Y.  ThS  Dl8P£lfSA7X02f  OV  THX  FULITESS  OF  TiMSS. 

The  gospel,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ,  is  to  be  preached  to  all 
nations  preparatory  to  the  erlory  of  the  latter  days,  when  "the  earth  shall  be 
filled  with  the  knowledge  ot  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea;'' 
when  "  the  righteous  shall  be  recompensed  in  the  earth ;"  when  "  the  people  shaD 
be  all  righteous ;"  and  when  "  all  shall  know  the  Lord,  from  the  least  unto  the 
greatest."  Of  that  glorious  dispensation  there  are  many  glimpees  in  the  visions 
of  the  prophets,  and  it  is  manv  times  referred  to  in  the  X^ew  Testament,  under 
the  designation  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  day  of  Christ ;  while  it  is 
particularly  said  that  God  "hath  purposed  in  himself  that  in  the  dispensation  of 
the  fulness  of  times  he  will  gather  together  in  one  all  thipgs  in  Christ;''  that  not 
only  men,  but  the  earth  itself  shall  be  redeemed  from  me  curse ;  that  it  shall 
become  "  the  purchased  possession"  of  the  saints,  and  shall  be  renewed  in  righ- 
teousness— restored  to  its  original  state  of  blessedness  and  fmitfulness. 

Whether,  in  that  time  of  universal  blessedness, — when  there  will,  of  course, 
be  more  intimate  communion  between  heaven  and  earth,  and,  so  to  speak,  a 
greater  familiarity  established  between  God  and  his  savcMl  people, — any  new 
revelation  will  be  vouchsafed  to  man  with  regard  to  the  ordinanees  that 
should  rebate  his  intercourse  with  the  Divine  Seing  under  circumstanees  so 
far  superior  to  those  which  now  exist,  it  is  ])erhap6  not  prudent  to  advance  an 
opinion.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  state  so  highly  exaltea  and  privileged  there 
will  be  facilities  and  opportunities  of  divine  communion  and  holy  enjovment  of 
which,  at  present,  we  are  unable  to  form  au^  adequate  conception.  When  this 
dbpensation,  however,  shall  draw  to  a  close,  it  will  be  succe^ed  by  one  which 
shall  far  exceed  in  glory  all  that  precedes  it,  and  which  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  termed 

VI.  ThB  CbLBSTUL  DxSPBNSAflOK. 

Eternal  life  in  a  future  state  is  naturally  and  most  eagerly  desired  by  all 
men.  T4is  desire  is  Ibund  to  be  cherished  even  among  the  heathen,  independently 
of  the  possession  of  divine  revelation.  But  true  religion  increases  while  it 
satisfies  that  natural  desire  of  t^e  soul  of  man.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
happy  existence  was  possessed  and  cherished  by  all  the  pious  under  the  Patriarchal 
and  lievitical  dispensations ;  yet  it  is  more  clearly  ana  fully  revealed  and  made 
known  by  the  Hedeemer  and  his  apostles.  "  Life  and  immortality  are  teou^ht 
to  light  by  the  gospel."  A  future  state  of  spotless  and  unstained  holiness,  divme 
intelligence,  and  perfect,  imalloyed,  eternal  napless  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  promised  to  all  believers  in  the  Messiah ;  it  is  declared  to  be  a  state  in  which 
the  righteous  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead,  and  elevated  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Their  bodies,  once  deposited  in  the  gloomy  chambers  of  the  grave,  to  "see 
corruption,"  shall  be  restored  and  "fashioned  like  unto  the  glorious  body  of 
the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."— Phil.  iii.  20. 

Heavenly  mansions  are  prepared  for  aU  the  ransomed  family  of  God.  And 
that  bright  world  will  be  distinguished  bj  the  assembling  together  of  all  the 
redeemea,  who  will  experience  immortal  joy  and  fdicity,  m  the  society  of  the 
heavenly  cherubim  ana  all  the  celestial  nosts  encircling  the  eternal  throne  of 
God  ana  the  Lamb,  deriving  knowledge,  holiness,  and  inefiable  deUghty  from  the 
infinite  source  of  blessedness,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

Multiplied  are  the  t<>8timonies  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  oracles  of  God 
as  they  declare  the  glories  of  the  celestial  state.  "  And  there  shall  be  nO  mot^ 
curse :  but  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  dhall  be  in  it ;  and  his  senraats 
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•kO  sore  ham.  And  they  bImlD  see  iiis  face ;  and  his  name  shall  he  in  their 
^ffehads.  And  there  shall  he  no  ni^ht  there ;  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither 
!ifbt  of  the  son ;  for  the  Lord  God  ghreth  them  light :  and  they  shall  reign  for 
w«  ftnd  erer.*'— Rev.  xxii.  3-6. 

DiTine  rerehition  contemplates,  therefore,  the  noblest  objects  for  mankind, 
koth  for  thne  and  for  eternity ;  and  was  given  with  the  ultimate  design  of  pre- 
paring believers  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  eternal  glory.  And  this  being  its 
an^pakably  excellent  desCT,  it  must  be  the  duty  of  every  one  who  possesses 
»t  oAt  only  to  read  it  in  order  to  learn  the  will  of  God,  but  his  privilege  to  receive 
It*  doctrines  and  promises,  to  become  "  wise  unto  salvation ; "  and  thus  to  be 
•Bade  meet  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,"  in  the 
c^iAiiammate  happiness  of  the  Cslbstial  DispxirsiTioir,  that  hath  no  sorrow, 
wpoio,  no  death,  no  night,  no  endl  e. 
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lUCSTXAflD   BT  THB  UFB  AHD  VmAOSMCE  Of  BROTmEK  JOmr  F , 

A  LOCAL  preacher;  WRITTEir  BT  HIMSELF. 

{Continued  from  page  200.) 

To  describe  with  accuracy  the  wretchedness  of  my  moral  and  spiritual  oon- 
i^  between  this  Deriod  and  that  of  my  conversion  would  be  impossible.  In 
""^iQe  respects  I  conla  not  have  sunk  lower  than  I  did  j  but  the  Lora  checked  me 
•^  my  career,  and  in  various  ways  restrained  my  impetuosity.  The  hand  of 
fmiiiinc^  tooy  cleared  my  way  when  it  seemed  blocked  up,  and  brought  me 
-at  of  deep  waters  when  they  threatened  my  destruction. 

Sometime  about  the  month,  of  February,  1844, 1  was  offered  employment 
"ith  lodging  and  board  in  the  house ;  an  offer  which  I  at  once  embraced.  My 
i:iMts  were  still  depraved,  and  much  valuable  time  did  I  lose  in  drinking,  hunting, 
^^b,  and  mosic ;  and  such  like  pursuits.  •  Diligence  in  biisiness  would  have 
ri'pidlj  retrieved  my  circumstances,  but  I  loved  carnal  pleasures,  and  after  them 
^^  A>,  by  which  my  pecuniary  difficulties  were  sadly  prolonged. 

A3 1  was  in  full  employment,  I  was  often  called  upon  for  money,  by  persons 
'■'  whom  I  was  indebted,  which  was  a  continual  cause  of  annoyance  to  me. 
lIiTiog  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  I  found  I  must  either  fio^ht  or  run.  I  could 
UT  offer  pronusea.  I  was  a  member  of  a  sick  club,  which  neld  its  anniversary 
•-^he  first  Saturday  in  May:  I  attended  the  club-feast,  and  drank  to  such  an 
'icesd  that  I  was  not  able  to  remember  how  I  got  home.  On  the  following 
^^ming^  about  daylight,  as  I  lay  in  bed,  I  felt  as  though  I  were  in  a  dying  state, 
^arfioa^  by  the  evening's  revel  After  some  struggling  under  this  sensa- 
'^  1  reooyered  my  consciousness.  This  was  a  solemn  and  important  moment. 
^  i^t  the  hand  of  the  Lord  to  be  heavy  upon  me.  My  mind  was  thrown  back- 
'inito  the  days  of  childhood,  and  then,  step  by  step,  was  led  upward  to  the 
*^o)«  bdng,  witn  all  the  sad  circumstances  by  wnich  I  was  beset.  I  came  to  the 
■  \H:lBaioii  that  I  would  not,  in  future,  indulge  in  drink  so  often  as  I  had  been 
*'jiit. 

1  arose  in  great  trouble  and  depression  of  spirit,  and,  with  two  other  members 
•  tie  club,  repaired  to  the  public-house  at  wnich  the  anniversary  was  held,  for 
'-^  ptffpose  of  getting  drink.  One  of  my  companions  called  for  a  pint  of  ale,  of 
'^mi  both  dnmk.  I  was  seated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  on  being 
"^  Qpoa  to  diink,  I  rose  from  my  seat,  took  the  glass,  and  was  lifting  it  to 
^:  ^JiB,  whukf  in  a  moment,  my  arm  forgot  its  office,  and  I  felt  as  though  a 
UQnderbQil  hu  stnick  me :  I  ^amot  describe  my  feelings.    I  placed  the  glass 
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upon  the  table  without  tasting  its  cokitents,  and  sat  down  in  silence  and  astonish* 
ment.  All  eyes  were  upon  me,  and  I  was  asked  if  I  would  not  drink?  My 
reply  was,  "  No ;  I  will  be  a  teetotaller :"  to  which  I  had  been,  up  to  that 
moment,  always  opposed ;  thoroughly  detesting  the  idea  of  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drink.  Pints  and  glasses  were  offered  me,  with  oaths  and  impreca- 
tions to  induce  me  to  drink ;  out  I  would  not  touch  the  tempting  beverage. 
Thank  God  1  that  was  the  last  great  snare,  and  it  was  now  broken.  I  spent  the 
whole  day  at  the  house — ^borrowed  a  pipkin  of  the  bar-maid,  and  takmg  it  to 
a  pump  opposite  the  door,  filled  it  with  water.  This  was  the  first  Sunday  in 
May,  1844.  So,  blessed  be  God  I  after  having  been  for  some  ^ve  years  a  con- 
firmed drunkard,  I  became  a  teetotaller :  and  now  I  have  just  comnleted  my 
ninth  year  of  temperance  experience,  ana  by  the  grace  of  God  I  intend  to  go  on. 

No  sooner  had  I  become  a  sober  man  than  I  began  to  reform  myself  in  other 
respects.  The  embarrassment  of  my  circumstances  was  such  that  I  dare  not 
sum  up  my  debts.  My  clothes  were  in  so  bad  a  condition,  and  my  personal 
appearance  was  conseouently  so  forlorn,  that  for  a  long  time  I  was  ashamed  to 
go  out  on  a  Sunda]^.  Excepting  what  relates  to  gluttony,  I  had  literally  fulfilled 
vie  portion  of  scripture  which  says,  ''The  drunkara  and  the  glutton  shall 
come  to  poverty :  and  drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags" — (Prov.  xxiii.  21). 
I  be^an,  however,  to  pay  off  some  of  my  debts ;  and  after  I  had  discharged  a 
gooa  portion  of  them,  I  ventured  to  cast  up  the  arrears,  and  found  thatl  was 
only  a  few  pounds  short  of  owing  the  sum  of  forty  pounds. 

At  this  point  I  was  near  upon  giving  up  the  effort  to  dear  off  my  debts,  but, 
prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty,  1  determined  to  pay  to  the  uttermost  fiirthing.  So, 
m  the  flEtce  of  difficulty,  I  pressed  onward,  hopmg  to  accomplish  that  which  I  had 
undertaken. 

In  my  drinking  career  I  had  acquired  the  habit  of  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco  and  taking  snuff,  and  in  this  habit,  also,  I  indulged  to  an  extreme,  which 
was  injurious  to  me.  I  still  remained  what  I  had  been,  save  the  giving  up  of 
drink.  I  continued  &r  nearly  two  years  in  this  sort  of  experience,  and  then, 
bless  God  I  another  change  came.  io.  January,  1846,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
invited  David  Greenberry  and  Mr.  Mortimer  to  conduct  a  course  of  relkpious 
services  in  the  village.  An  outline  of  Greenberry's  experience  got  into  circulation 
among  the  inhabitants,  and  I  got  to  hear  about  it.  The  special  services  com- 
menced on  a  Sunday  morning.  I  went,  as  I  was  accustomed,  into  the  workshop, 
to  play  my  clarionet.  The  people  had  to  pass  that  way  in  going  to  the  chapel, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  shop.  My  wish  was  to  annoy  them  us  much  as  I 
could;  so  I  set  the  shop  door  wide  open,  and  played  with  all  my  might,  marches, 
polkas,  quadrilles,  and  all  the  dance  tunes  I  could  recollect,  thinking  at  the  same 
time,  *^  1  will  play  the  devils  to  the  chapel^"  so  great  was  the  contempt  and 
hatred  that  I  felt  against  them.  After  p&ying  for  about  two  hours,  I  thought 
of  the  tune  called  "The  Rogue*s  March,"  whicn  I  played,  entering  into  it  with 
all  my  soul  1    I  closed  my  performances  with  that  tune. 

Having  laid  down  the  instrument,  I  went  into  the  house  of  a  neighbour  who 
washed  for  me,  to  obtain  my  clean  linen,  when  I  saw  upon  the  table  a  circular 
respecting  the  services  to  be  held  in  the  chapel.  Amonefst  the  particulars 
announced  was  one  to  the  effect  that  on  Wednesday  night  David^  Greenberry 
would  give  an  account  of  his  conversion  and  experience.  I  resolved  in  a  moment 
that  I  would  go  and  hear  him.  But  my  only  motive  was  to  pick  up  something 
for  the  purpose  of  ridicule  at  our  music-meetings,  as  good  material  for  spoutin<r 
and  merriment.  And  I  began  to  invite  all  mj  comrades  to  go  and  hear  Dark 
David, 

I  spent  the  remainder  of  the  Sunday  in  my  usual  manner.  On  Tuesdaj*' 
eveiling  I  was  going  by  the  chapel,  when,  notwithstanding  mj  hatred  of  pray  eV 
and  its  connections,  I  felt  a  strong  influence  of  the  Spirit  upon  my  -mind, 
reproving  my  conscience  and  striving  with  me.  I  passed  on,  however,  but  had 
a  melatfcholy  walk.  ' 

On  Wednesday  night,  at  service  time,  I  called  upon  two  of  my  ungodly 
companions,  and  we  went  to  the  chapel.  I  expected  a  rich  treat  from  Greenberry'a 
experience.  When  we  entered  the  chapel  Mr.  Mortimer  was  relating  his  own 
experience ;  and,  amongst  other  things,  he  told  us  of  his  passion  for  huntintr 
before  his  conversion,  and  showed  the  folly  of  it.,  cbntrasting  it  with  the  xeali^ 
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und  ezcelknce  of  religiou.    Much  as  I  had  given  myself  to  hunting,  I  now  saw 
the  folly  of  such  a  practice. 

rpon  David  Greenbcrry's  entering  the  pulpit,  I  was  all  attention.  He 
described  his  own  state  as  a  sinner,  and  1  felt  the  Spirit  of  God  striving  mightily 
«ith  me.  He  then  showed  us  the  love  of  God  in  converting  his  soul.  I  thought 
ihire  was  much  in  my  experience  like  his.  I  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
and  was  deeply  convinced  of  my  own  wicked  state.  For  some  years  previous  to 
bearing  his  experience  I  had  given  myself  up  as  too  bad  and  too  far  gone  to  be 
?4Ted,  and  I  endeavoured  to  reconcile  myself  to  my  fate.  But  on  looking  upon 
thfi  man  before  me  I  felt  hope,  coming  to  this  conclusion,  "  If  the  Lord  hatli 
saved  ihj  soul,  he  will  save  mme.'' 

At  tbi3  time  I  knew  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  Faith;  but  the 
Holy  Spirit  enlightened  my  mind,  and  the  good  people  directed  my  attention  to 
Jefus,  as  "the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  I  stayed 
3t  the  prayer  meeting,  and  remained  to  its  close ;  but  could  not  be  induced  to  go 
an  ia  the  penitent  form;  for,  deeply  as  I  was  convinced,  I  was  not  decided,  I 
*^2an  to  count  the  cost,  and  felt  reluctant  to  make  the  requifdte  sacrifice. 
Hunting,  horse-racing,  music,  and  my  ungodly  companions  lay  too  near  my 
'S'lrt  to  be  given  up  in  a  moment.  I  paused  and  lingered  at  the  threshold  of 
tulration,  for  I  was  wedded  to  my  idols. 

1  entered  my  bed-room  at  night,  however,  with  solemn  feeling,  and  knelt 
•iown  to  pray.  I  had  not  done  that  for  many  years,  although  I  haa  sometimes 
when  in  my  carnal  state  endeavoured  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer.  But  I  could 
not  pray  as  I  desired.  Nevertheless,  my  burdened  soul  found  a  little  reHef  in 
criiie,  "  God  be  mercifbl  to  me  a  sinner  I ''  and  in  8ine;ing  the  words  I  had 
l^jrd  sime  by  the  Methodists,  ''  I  love  the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  loves  me. 
Glory!  Hsdlelnjah!" 

(To  be  eontinitcd.) 


JOHN  NUNN. 


JoHir  Nuirir  has  been  dead  more  than  forty  years ;  yet  there  are  passages 
in  his  life  still  worth  recording,  and  which  are  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
feeble  in  faith,  and  animate  all  with  the  hope  that  bloometh  with  immortality. 

The  first  thing  known  of  him  by  the  writer  is  that  he  was  a  workman 
employed  in  the  great  brewery  of  Whitbread  and  Co.,  in  Chiswell-street,  London. 
While  in  that  situation  he  married  and  had  two  or  three  children.  JIow  long 
he  continued  there  is  not  known,  but  his  leaving  was  occasioned  b^r  that  most 
frightful  of  all  human  calamities,  an  insane  mind.  The  cause  of  this  affliction 
i9  also  unknown.  From  subsequent  events  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  what 
:^  called  reli^ous  insanity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  in  after  life  a 
'^^'arty  reception  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  was  the  means  of  his  final  and  effectual 
core. 

Tin  the  time  of  this  affliction  he  had  supported  his  family  in  comfort. 
Rendered  incapable  of  longer  providing  for  them,  he  was  passed  as  a  pauper 
bome  to  the  place  of  his  legal  settlement.  At  that  time  the  treatment  of 
insanity,  of  wnatever  description,  was  most  revolting.  Force,  even  to  cruelty, 
v^  the  ordinary  means  used  for  the  recovery  of  those  whose  reasoning  powers 
were  gone,  and  whose  minds  therefore  could*  not  rise  to  the  motive  with  which 
pain  was  inflicted,  though  in  body  they  could  feel  as  acutely  as  others  the 
jAktums  they  endured.  Poor  John  had  a  hard  fate.  Taken  from  his  wife, 
who  was  a  woman  very  superior  to  most  of  her  class,  and  who  always  manifested 
the  tesidereat  afiection  for  him,  he  was  locked  in  a  barn,  and  chained  to  a  post, 
pttt  down  so  OS  to  allow  him  some  little  motion  without  being  able  to  reach 
the  sides  of  the  building ;  while  rude  boys,  ignorant  of  their  naughtiness,  peeped 
through  the  cracks  of  the  boards  and  jeered,  taunted,  and  vexed  the  helples.-* 
^«3dy  diat  held  on  immortal  soul.  No  wonder  that  he  sometimes  became  furious ; 
^d  (ohy  shame!)  humanity  then  knew  no  other  remedy  but  tp  Hog  him  till  a 
-olleu  qmetude  was  produced.  Thank  God,  among  the  results  of  a  more  Christian 
?jid  ameBomted  state  of  society  is  that  of  the  better  and  more  humane  treatment 
'»i  pencos  in  this  forlorn  condition.    The  legislature  by  its  numerous  enactments 
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has  shown  a  laudable  anxiety  to  extend  the  succours  of  pity  and  kindness  to 
such,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts,  backed  by  the  assistance 
of  true  science  and  Christian  sympathy,  has  proyea  not  only  how  useless, 
but  how  detrimental  as  well  as  cruel  were  the  former  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 

One  whom  the  writer  forbears  to  name,  not  then  under  the  power  of  vital 
gt>dlinet$s,  but  in  whose  heart  the  seeds  of  human  kindness  were  largely  sown, 
procured  the  removal  of  poor  John  to  a  private  asylum,  either  at  Hackney  or 
Iloxton,  where  the  parish  paid  eight  shilling  a  weeK  for  his  board.  How  long 
he  remained  there  we  are  not  able  to  state — it  is  believed  about  three  years ;  but 
whatever  was  the  period,  he  returned  to  his  parish  quiet  and  harmless,  so  as  to 
be  olio  wed  to  go  about,  and  at  times  to  do  a  little  parish  work  on  tne  public 
roads,  but  his  reason  was  still  far  from  being  fully  restored.  His  thoughts  took, 
or  perhaps  continued  to  take,  a  religious  turn ;  not  of  a  desponding,  but  rather 
of  an  exhilarating,  though  often  ridiculous  character.  Amongst  other  peculiarities 
he  was  accustomed  to  say  no  man  could  go  to  heaven  unless  he  could  climb  a 
sycamore  tree  in  a  dewy  morning:  and  often  has  he  gone  on  such  occasions  to 
a  tall  tree  of  that  kind,  still  stanaing,  and  ask  leave  to  climb  it ;  nor  would  he 
rest  until  he  had  attained  his  object,  when  he  would  slide  down  amid  the 
laughter  and  ridicule  of  some  and  the  pity  of  others  who  saw  him  (for  there 
were  same  who  still  pitied  poor  John),  and  retire  with  apparent  satis- 
faction. 

After  a  while,  an  event  occurred  which  it  would  be  too  long  and  out  of  place 
to  relate  here^  by  which  Methodist  preaching  was  introduced  to  the  village.  He 
who  had  pitiea  poor  John  fitted  up  a  bam  for  their  accommodation.  Numbers 
went  to  hear  what  was  to  them  almost  as  new  a  thing  as  St.  Paul's  gospel  was 
to  the  Athenians.  Some  mocked,  others  said,  ^'  We  wul  hear  them  again  of  this 
matter.''  Among  the  latter  were  John  Nunn  and  his  wife.  In  penury,  rags,  and 
distress — depen&nt  upon  the  parish  for  food,  with  a  hopeless  prospect  for  the 
future  in  this  life,  what  could  be  so  grateful  to  diem  as  the  message  of  everlasting 
life  for  the  wretched  and  helpless,  without  money  and  without  price  ?  They 
heard  and  believed.  The  balm  which  had  been  wanting  to  make  a  perfect  cure 
was  applied  tn  John*s  mind.  Christ  spoke  pardon  and  peace  to  his  heart.  Like 
the  demoniac  of  old  he  was  speedily  seen  sitting  at  his  divine  physician's  feet, 
clothed,  and  literally  in  his  right  mind;  perfectly  and  permanently  restored. 
From  that  day  no  wild,  ridiculous,  or  even  eccentric  conduct  marked  his  cha- 
racter. Calm,  placid,  sensible,  full  of  love  and  faith,  his  course  was  all  bright 
sunshine,  amid  the  privations  of  poverty  and  the  briers  and  thorns  of  the  world. 
He  usually  prayed  in  the  public  prayer-meetinp,  when  it  was  evident  that  his 
soul  was  tixed  in  heaven  and  his  language  evidenced  a  somid  mind,  taught  by 
more  and  better  than  eartbly  influences.  Had  he  still  retained  sufficient  bodily 
vigour,  he  was  now  capable  of  employment ;  but  the  terrible  wear  and  tear  of  a 
disordered  intellect  had  enfeebled  his  frame,  by  nature  strong  and  robust.  He 
was  now  growing  old,  and  accumulated  years  adding  to  his  other  bodily  in- 
firmities, unfitted  him  for  work,  and  he  was  constrained  to  remain  the  recipient 
of  parish  relief,  which  was  just  enough,  and  hardly,  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together. 

From  the  time  that  he  received  Christ,  his  walk  and  conduct  were  uniformly 
such  as  became  the  gospel ;  so  reasonable  and  sensible,  that  he  who  had  been  the 
laughing-stock  of  thoughtless  boys  and  unfeeling  men,  obtained  the  respect  and 
consideration  of  even  the  worldly  in  a  decree  not  often  enjoyed  by  those  in  his 
station  of  life.  An  instance  occurred  not  long  before  his  death,  which  shows  the 
general  respect  all  parties  in  the  parish  had  come  to  have  for  him.  It  was  then 
and  still  is  the  custom  in  rural  viUafipea  for  the  psalm-singers  of  the  church  to 
visit  the  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants  on  Christmas  eve,  and  sing  a  Christ- 
mas carol,  expecting  to  receive  something  to  provide  them  a  Christmas  dinner 
or  supper.  Tne  Christmas  singers  had  visited  most  of  the  houses  at  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  call,  when  their  way  led  by  the  door  of  John  Nunn^ 
cottage.  They  stopped  and  proposed  to  go  in :  they  did  so,  and  the  leader  of 
the  ban^  addressing  him,  Ijing  m  a  comer  of  the  room,  said  they  knew  he  had 
nothing  to  give  them,  but  they  thought  he  znight  like  to  hear  onoe  more  their 
old  Christmas  song,  and  they  had  oome  to  sing  it  to  him.    They  then  laog  die 
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old  monkish  carol,  which,  doofgerel  as  it  is,  has  for  centuries  retained  its  hold 
of  the  rude  village  mind,  beginning— 

"  God  blfifls  yon  merry  gtentlemen,  let  nothing  70a  diamaT, 
Remember  Christ  oar  Savionr  woe  born  on  ChrUtmM  day, 
To  Bare  poor  eouls  whom  Satan's  chain  long  time  had  led  astray, 
Wmoh  brings  tydings  of  comfort  and  joy." 

After  they  had  finished  the  carol,  he  thanked  them,  and  said  he  had  one 
request  to  make,  and  that  was  that  they  would  sing  him  Mr.  Wesley's  hymn — 

"  Happy  the  sonls  to  Jesns  joined, 
And  sared  by  grace  alone." 

This  they  cheerfully  did, — gave  him  a  shilling  for  his  Christmas  dinner,  and 
departed  with  his  prayers  and  blessing.  There  was  not  another  poor  man  in 
the  whole  parish,  not  to  say  a  Meetinger,  for  whom  the  church  smgera  would 
have  donfi  the  like.  Such  a  triumph  of  religion  and  mind  in  extreme  poverty 
overprejudice  and  the  woiid  is  more  than  the  victory  of  a  conqueror. 

His  faith  and  assurance  were  most  extraordinary :  he  seemed  to  live  with 
heaven  constantly  wide  open  before  him.  The  writer  well  remembers  when  but 
a  child,  being  lea  by  his  mother  into  John's  cottage ;,  among  other  things  she 
asked  him  if  he  was  afraid  to  die  ?  '^  Afraid  to  die ! ''  said  he,  in  a  most  emphatic 
manner,  and  with  genuine  surprise ;  ''  afraid  to  die !  no,  ma^am ;  how  can  I  be 
afraid  to  die,  who  am  going  to  Christ,  my  Saviour  ?  Would  you  be  afraid  to 
go  into  a  fine  palace  when  you  were  invited,  and  knew,  aye  knerVy  you  would  be 
most  welcome  ?  No,  I  am  not  afraid  to  die !  I  know  no  fear ;  I  know  nothing 
but  love  and  joy."  Poor  John  bad  become  rich  in  faith  and  an  heir  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  His  widow  often  testified  that  she  never,  aft«r  his  con- 
version, knew  him  express  a  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with  Grod,  or  of  his  obtaining 
a  heavenly  inheritance  beyond  the  grave. 

Another  incident'  expresses  his  contentment  with  his  state  of  poverty  and 
privation.  A  little  before  John's  death  the  writer  again  accompaniea  his  mother 
to  the  cottage  where  unseen  angels  dwelt.  John  was  lying  on  a  little  straw  in 
a  comer  of  the  one  room  they  possessed.  His  rough  old  countenance  shone  with 
heavenly  li^^ht.  She  said  to  him,  "  JXeighbour  Nunn,  I  am  afraid  you  sometimes 
want  what  is  necessary  for  you  ?"  "  !No,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  no,  ma*am,  I've  as 
much  as  heart  can  wi$h."  His  wife,  who  was  present,  said,  ^^  Ko,  John,  I  cannot 
say  that.  Sometimes  when  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  but  a  piece  of  crust  put 
into  the  tea-pot,  and  some  hot  water  poured  on  to  make  it  look  like  tea,  I  cannot 
say  it  is  as  much  as  my  heart  could  wish  for  you."  **  Don't  murmur,  Mrs. 
liunn,  don't  murmur,"  he  replied,  "  IVe  as  much  as  heart  can  wish."  Oh,  ye 
who  are  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  yet 
murmur  at  your  lot,  and  sigh  for  more  of  luxury  and  pleasure ;  contemplate  this 
instance  of  contentment,  be  ashamed  of  repining,  ana  seek  the  grace  which  can 
bring  you  satisfaction  in  wealth  and  plenty,  as  it  did  to  him  in  his  poverty  and 
want. 

When  the  time  of  his  departure  drew  nigh,  a  few  Christian  friends  knelt 
round  his  bed  on  the  floor.  It  had  become  the  gate  of  heaven.  There  were 
rags,  and  straw,  and.  extreme  poverty — with  as  much  cleanliness  as  could  consist 
with  such  a  state  of  things :  and  was  there  silk  and  satin,  too  ?  Yes,  there  was ; 
but  it  was  not  these  that  honoured  his  parting  scene.  A  heavenly  convoy  came 
to  convey  Lazarus,  the  beloved,  to  Abraham's  bosom.  Whilst  pourinsr  forth  his 
soul  in  aJl  the  eloquence  of  heavenly  love  and  faith,  he  gently  closed  his  eyes, 
and  slept  in  Jesus.  All  felt  that  he  was  gone  to  ^lorv,  and  said,  '^  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  hke  his." 

Header,  art  thou  in  affliction,  poverty,  and  distress  ?  think  upon  John  Kunn, 
and  take  courage.  Art  thou  rich  and  increased  in  goods  7  and  hast  '^  as  much 
as  heart  can  w£h  ?**  I^ink  upon  John  Nunn,  and  may  your  last  end  be  as  blessed 
and  happy  as  his  1 

The  following  lines  found  their  way,  many  years  ago,  into  more  than  one  of 
the  periodical  publications  of  that  day ;  but  it  has  never  before  been  made  known 
that  the  picture  there  drawn  was  a  reality ;  or  that  the  subject  was  John  Nunn. 
Perhaps  their  republication  here  may  not  be  deemed  an  inappropriate  conclusion 
of  this  tribute  to  his  memory : — 
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THE  CONTRAST. 


I  went  to  the  Iiall  of  the  ^eat  and  gBj, 
Where  wealth  and  honoors  ehine ; 

'Twae  blazing  in  eplendonr  aa  bright  as  daj^ 
Like  the  gems  of  an  eastern  mine* 

The  bnmiahM  lamps  shed  floods  of  lights 

The  mirrors  reflected  aU; 
The  orb  of  day  might  have  ended  the  night, 

In  that  gay  and  gilded  hall. 

Blithely  the  fair  tripp'd  round  and  ronnd, 
And  with  beanty  erown'd  the  soenei 

As  gaily  they  dano'd  to  the  merry  sound, 
Of  the  Tiol  and  tambourine. 

Bay  dawned,— -the  shadows  had  fled  from  the 
earth, 
And  morning  illumin'd  the  sky ; 
Away  with  the  night  went  our  music  and 
mirth, 
And  we  parted,  alas  I  to  sigh. 

I  turn'd  as  I  went  to  the  humble  door 

Of  a  poor  man's  lowly  oot ; 
There  was  nothing  within  but  ''ground  for 
the  floor/' 

And. I  pitied  his  scanty  lot. 

On  a  pallet  of  straw  the  poor  man  was  laid, 

A  fsTer  oonsumed  his  fraJne; 
He  had  no  pillow  to  rest  his  head. 

No  fHend  to  soothe  him  came. 

A  jug  of  water  and  emst  of  bread 

Was  the  sum  of  all  his  store ; 
BmaU  as  it  was,  'twas  enough,  he  said. 

And  he  scarcely  wish'd  for  more. 


I  wonder'd  to  flnd  such  peace  and  repose 

With  anoh  poTcrty  abound; 
That  so  sharp  a  thorn  bore  so  sweet  a  rose, 

On  such  neglected  ground. 

He  talk'd  of  a  hayen  within  the  reil, 

Of  mansions  beyond  the  sky ; 
And  his  eye  gleam*d  bright  as  he  told  the 
tale 

Of  the  Gross  and  Calvary. 

His  life,  he  said,  was  wearing  away, 
But  his  pain  would  soon  he  o'er ; 

And  then,  though  his  body  lay  down  in  the 
clay. 
He  should  sorrow  and  pine  no  mora. 

He  would  dwell  abore  at  his  Sayiour's  ftet, 
And  drink  of  the  crystal  stream, 

That  flows  from  the  fountain  of  life  so  sweet, 
In  mercy's  eternal  beam. 

He  died  with  his  heart  full  of  blessing  and 
praise. 

And  sweet  words  that  distill'd  like  dew; 
He  went  to  hesTen — and  Urea  in  the  blaze 

Of  Paradise  anew. 

'Tis  better,  said  I,  'tis  better  to  go. 
However  the  thought  may  annoy. 

To  visit  the  house  of  mourning  and  woe, 
Than  to  visit  the  house  of  joy  I 

A  still  small  voice  to  my  bosom  spoke. 
And  I  thought  it  whisper'd  peace  1 

My  heart  replied,  as  I  silence  broke, 
**  Mav  my  last  end  be  like  his." 


Neighbour  Nunn  the  widow  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  to  the 
end  of  her  days  worthily  upheld  the  principles  so  gloriously  manifested  in  his 
life  and  death.  Kespected  by  all,  she  received  from  time  to  time  from  the 
abundance  of  the  rich  of  all  classes  little  donations  which,  added  to  her  parish 
pay,  made  her  latter  days  comfortable.  Her  Bible  was  her  constant  companion, 
and  in  most  winter  evenings  some  of  the  neighbours  gathered  round  her  little 
fire  and  chimney  comer,  to  hear  her  read  aloud  that  marvellous  story  of  mercy 
and  love  manifested  in  Christ  crucified  for  our  sins,  and  risen  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation. • 

In  due  time  she  died  in  like  precious  faith.  At  the  funeral  of  her  husband  a 
long  train  of  villagers  followed  to  his  place  of  rest — a  quiet  spot  in  the  village 
churchyard — and  when  she  was  earned  to  her  last  home  by  six  men  full  of 
faith,  who  came  to  bear  her  to  her  burial,  the  bier  was  accompanied  4>y  a  larger 
concourse  than  has  often  honoured  the  remains  of  the  rich  and  ^eat.  There, 
si^e  by  side,  rest  all  that  was  mortal  of  John  Nunn  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  fast 
mouldering,  '^  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.'*  No  stone  marks 
the  place  of  their  repose,  bin  they  rest  in  sure  and  certain*  hope  of  a  jrlorious 
resurrection  unto  everlasting  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lora.  M.  B. 


Bbotreblt  Love.->Do  Christ  this  one  favour,  O  believer,  for  all  his  love  to 
thee ;  love  all  his  saints,  even  the  poorest,  the  meanest,  and  the  weakest,  notwith- 
standing some  slight  differences  in  judgment.  As  the  names  of  the  children  of 
Israel  were  graven  on  Aaron's  breast-plate,  so  are  the  names  of  all  God's  saints 
engraven  on  the  heart  of  Christ;  let  them  be  likewise  so  on  thine. — WUeox, 

I  AM  seriously  of  opinion,  and  I  wish  all  would  as  serionsly  consider  it,  that  real 
Christianity  will  never  thoroughly  prosper  and  flourish  in  the  world,  till  the  professors 
of  it  are  brought  to  be  upon  better  terms  with  one  another,  lay  aside  their  matual 
jealousies  and  animosities,  and  live  as  brethren,  in  sincere  harmony  and  love,  but 
which  I  apprehend  will  never  be  till  conscience  is  left  entirely  free,  and  the  plain 
Bible  become  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  profession,  the  only  rule  of  their  religious  faith 
and  practice. — 7\tm€r^ 
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BT  O.  C. 

O  NxoHT !  bow  bMtttlftil  thy  goldeo  dr«M, 

On  which  lo  mao7  atan  like  genu  are  itrewed. 
So  mild  and  modest  In  th/  lorelinea, 

80  bright,  so  glorloas  la  thj  lolitade  I 
Tho  fottl  toen  npwazde  on  Its  holy  wingi. 

Through  the  vast  oeean-patbe  of  light  tubUme, 
yUkU  a  thooaand  yet  unrarelled  things ; 

And,  if  its  memorlee  look  to  earthly  time 
And  earthly  iotersets,  *lis  as  in  a  dream— 
For  earth  and  earthly  things  but  shadows  seem ; 

While  heaven  Is  snbttanee. 

BowBUta. 

'*  Iv  God  were  to  inYest  himself  with 
some  unknown  and  celestial  form,  could 
we  in  a  human  body  support  the  sight  ? 
The  complete  and  unveiled  display  of 
eTcn  a  single  one  of  his  works  on  the 
earth  would  be  sufficient  to  confound  our 
feeble  organs.  For  example,  if  the  earth 
wheels  around  its  axis,  as  is  supposed, 
there  is  not  a  human  being  in  existence, 
who  from  a  fixed  point  in  the  heavens, 
could  view  the  rapidity  of  its  motion 
without  horror;  for  he  would  behold 
rivers,  oceans,  kingdoms,  whirling  about 
under  his  feet  with  a  velocity  almost  thrice 
as  great  as  a  cannon-ball.  But  even  the 
swiftness  of  this  diurnal  rotation  is  a  mere 
nothing:  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
globe  describes  its  annual  circle  and  hurls 
us  round  the  sun,  is  seventy-five  times 
greater  than  that  of  a  bullet  shot  from  a 
cannon.  .  .  .  What  would  be  the 
case,  then,  if  the  source  of  all  truth  were 
to  communicate  himself  to  us  in  mortal 
body  ?  God  has  placed  us  at  a  suitable 
distance  from  his  infinite  majesty;  near 
enough  to  perceive,  but  not  so  near  as  to 
be  anniliilated  by  it.  He  veils  intelligence 
under  the  form  of  matter,  and  he  restores 
our  confidence  respecting  the  movements 
of  the  material  world  by  the  sentiment 
of  his  intelligence.  If  at  any  time  he  is 
pleased  to  communicate  himself  in  a  more 
intimate  manner,  it  is  not  through  the 
channel  of  haughty  science,  but  through 
that  of  modest  virtue.  He  discloses  him- 
self to  the  simple,  and  hides  his  face  from 
the  proud." — St  Pierre. 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  Ist  at  Greenwich 
and  London  at  forty-nine  minutes  past 
three,  and  sets  at  seventeen  minutes 
after  eight;  on  the  15th  he  rises  at  two 
minutes  past  four,  is  on  the  meridian  at 
five  and  a  half  minutes  past  twelve  at  an 
altitude  of  sixty  degrees,  and  sets  at 
nine  minutes  after  eight;  on  the  23rd 
he  passes  out  of  the  sign  Cancer  into 
Leo,  at  0  h.  80  m.  a.m.;  and  on  the  26th 
he  vises  at  a  quarter  past  four,  and  sets 
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at  fifty-four  minutes  past  seven.  The 
altitude  of  the  sun  at  noon  on  the  Slst 
is  nearly  five  degrees  less  than  on  the 
1st,  and  the  day  diminishes  in  length 
during  the  month  about  one  hour  and 
five  minutes. 

The  Moan  is  new  on  the  6th,  at  fifty- 
four  minutes  past  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
on  that  day  sets  twenty-seven  minutes 
after  the  sun.  Her  beautiful  crescent 
will  be  a  welcome  object  to  the  observer 
on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  when  she  will 
remain  above  the  horizon  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  after  sunset.  On  the  16th  she 
nses  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  is  due  south 
at  twenty-seven  'minutes  past  eight,  and 
sets  at  sixteen  minutes  past  midnight. 
On  the  20th  she  is  full,  rising  at  thirQr- 
eight  minutes  past  eight,  and  passing  the 
meridian  at  midnight. 

Mercury  rises  after  the  sun  throughout 
the  month.  On  the  1st  he  remains  above 
the  horizon  one  hour  and  sixteen  minutes 
after  sunset.  After  the  5th  the  interval 
of  time  between  sunset  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  this  planet  gradually  diminishes 
to  thirty-two  minut^  on  the  31st.  He  is 
therefore  visible  on  fine  evenings  until 
the  20th  in  the  WJ^.W.  part  of  the  hori- 
zon. On  the  8th  he  is  near  the  moon,  and 
not  far  from  the  bright  star  Begulus  on 
the  20th, 

Venus  is  still  an  evening  star,  uniformly 
settiuff  nearly  an  hour  after  the  sun  through 
the  whole  month.  She  will  be  seen  at 
the  N.W.  by  W.  early  in  the  month,  and 
gradually  moves  to  the  W.N.W.  at  the 
end.  She  is  near  the  crescent  moon  on 
the  7th. 

The  Earth  is  at  its  greatest  distance 
from  the  the  sun  on  the  the  3rd  of  July, 
being  then  96,597,300  miles  off.  This  dis- 
tance decreases  at  first  slowly,  then  more 
rapidly,  until  by  the  end  of  the  month 
it  is  200,000  miles  nearer  the  sun  than  on 
the  drd.  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  distances  and 
velocities  of  the  various  heavenly  bodies 
by  mere  statements  of  this  nature.  A 
familiar  illustration  is  more  effective,  and 
makes  a  greater  impression  on  the  mind. 
For  instance :  The  earth  completes  the 
circle  of  the  sun  in  one  year,  the  mean 
distance  between  them  being  about 
ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth's  orbit  about  fire 
hundred  and  eighty  millions.  Now  Sirius 
the  brightest  of  the  fixed  stars,  it  has  been 
stated,  rolls  on  its  fiery  course  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  billions  of  miles  from  our 
system, — a  distance  that  no  human  mind 
can  grasp.  If,  on  the  day  that  King 
David  was  crowned  in  Hebron,  1055  years 
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before  the  birth  of  Christ,  our  earth  had 
started  on  a  joamev  throngh  limitless 
space  directly  towards  Sinus,  at  a  velo- 
city equalling  that  with  which  she  whirls 
fonnd  the  sun, — careering  with  resistless 
force  and  unslackened  speed  through  the 
whole  history  of  the  Jewish  monarchies, 
the  captivities,  the  restored  nationality, 
down  the  stream  of  Christifm  story  to  the 
present  time — outrunning  the  Assyrian, 
the  Babylonian,  the  Grecian,  the  Roman, 
the  Byzantine,  Uie  Carlovingian,  the 
Kohammedan,  and  the  Germanic  domi- 
nations,— sh4  would  $tili  <tt  iheprtsentdap 
haw  to  run  nearhjive  hyndred  years  before 
reaching  Uat  ^tendid  or6,  which  it  is  be- 
lieved is  one  of  the  neareet  of  the  myriads 
of  stars  which  Qod  has  placed  to  be  **  for 
signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and 
years." 

Mare  and  Satwm  are  invisible  until 
after  midnight.  They  rise  nearly  together 
on  the  1st,  and  though  both  are  moving 
eastw&rd  among  the  stars,  owing  to  the 
greater  apparent  swiftness  of  the  motion 
of  Mars  the  distance  between  them  per- 
ceptibly increases,  and  on  the  last  day 
Saturn  rises  one  honr  and  a  quarter  be- 
fore Man. 

Jupiter  is  moring  slowly  in  the  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  Mars  and  Saturn, 
and  is  a  conspicuous  object  all  the  month 
at  a  low  altitude  in  the  southern  heavens 
not  exceeding  sixteen  and  a  half  degrees 
at  any  period.  The  moon  passes  him  on 
the  17th. 

Uranus  is  seldom  recognised  by  the 
naked  eye.  He  rises  thirty-seven  minntes 
past  midnight  on  the  Ist. ;  on  the  16th 
at  forty  minutes  past  eleven  at  night; 
and  on  the  91st  at  thirty-seven  minntes 
after  ten.  He  may  be  fonnd  nearlv  sta- 
tionary in  the  sign  Aries  through  tha 
month,  and  within  one  degree  of  the 
small  star  Omicron  Arietis. 


NOTICES  FOR  JULT,  1853. 

BT  8.  UBBKMAK. 

NoTioss  of  Animated  and  Vegetable 
Nature  by  William  Rogerson?  No  I 
William  Rogerson  is  gone!  His  writings, 
penned  through  a  series  of  years,  will 
still  be  read  with  interest ;  but  the  mind 
that  dictated  them  has  left  its  clay  habi- 
tation, and  the  hand  that  traced  them 
upon  paper  lies  motionless  and  moulder- 
ing in  the  narrow  grave — "  the  house  ap» 
pointed  for  all  living."    Be  it  so— 

**  LrC  •ickn«M  blast,  and  death  darour, 
ir  heaven  mutt  racompenie  our  paint; 
Perish  the  graat  and  fkide  the  flowtr, 
If  Ann  the  word  ot  Ood  remalM  I " 

Do  we  then  regret  that  he  has  left  naf 


We  do !  and  yet  he  has  gained  the  shore, 
the  prize,  the  victory,  the  crown;  and 

"  Hit  langulthing  head  Is  at  rest. 

Its  thinking  and  aching  are  o'er; 
His  qaiet  ImmoTeable  breast 

Is  heaved  by  afflletion  no  moie : 
His  heart  is  no  longer  the  seat 

or  trouble  and  torturing  pain; 
It  eeases  to  flutter  and  beat. 

It  never  shali  flutter  again ! " 

Otfght  we  then  to  regret  his  removal? 

It  is  Jehovah  who  hath  called  him  away; 

it  must  therefore  be  for  the  best.    ''The 

Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away : 

blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."    Ana 

must  we  thus  be  parted  from  all  we  love 

here  ?    Such  is  heaven^  mandate,  "  it  is 

appointed  unto  man  once  to  die  ;**  and  the 

appointment  can  never  be  cancelled  until 

*'  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.**  ^  Is 

there  then  no  unchanging  object  on  which 

our  hopes  may  be  permanendy  fixed? 

Oh,  yes  I  Jehovah  changes  not:  in  the 

beginning  he  spread  a  living  carpet  of 

vegetation  over  the  world's  surface,  and 

sent  forth  myriads  of  happy  beings  toluxu* 

riate  amidst  its  rich  productions ;  and  he 

still  with  infinite  wisdom  governs  the 

works  he  then  called  into  existence ;  and 

"  The  flowerj  spring  at  his  command. 
Embalms  the  air  and  paints  the  land; 
The  summer  rays  with  vigour  shine, 
To  raise  the  com,  and  cheer  the  vine." 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  month  of  July 
again  returns,  clothed  with  floral  beauty, 
and  attended  with  myriads  of  tiny  exist- 
ences, dancing  in  the  bright  sunbeams. 
The  lofty  oocUe  rears  its  purple  head 
above  the  green  blades  of  com,  in  what 
will  shortly  prove  busy  harvest  fields  ; 
thesheep*s-bit  scabious  elevates  its  pretty, 
blue  tufts  of  bloom  along  the  dry  sunny 
banks  of  our  lanes;  the  pellitory  of  the 
wall,  once  held  in  high  repute  as  a  medi- 
cine, spreads  over  the  desolate  ruins  of 
bygone  ages  and  the  rubbish  heaps  on 
uncultivated  spots ;  where  the  rippling 
brook  runs  through  damp  valleys,  the 
various  species  of  mouse-ear  (i/jfoso^ts), 
better  known  by  the  name  of  ^'Forget  me 
not,"  expand  their  clusters  of  celestial 
flowers,  emblems  of  friendship,  and  remind 
one  of  a  Saviour's  love,  and  the  work  of 
redemption  he  came  to  perfoim  for  ns. 
In  the  same  situations  also  the  enchanter's 
nightshade,  with  its  little  red  flowers, 
tells  of  the  loveliness  of  religion  even  in 
the  most  obscure  and  unpromising  walks 
of  life.  If  we  turn  into  the  garden,  variety, 
fragrance,  and  beauty  meet  us  at  every, 
footstep :  the  rose,  bright  emblem  of  lov& 
still  continues  to  glow  with  its  thousand 
soft  tints  over  the  finely-dressed  landscape ; 
the  pink  and  carnation  emit  their  exhila- 
rating clove*like  perfume,  and  the  lav* 
ender  throws  out  its  little  spikes  of  blue 
flowers,  pointing  upwards,  as  if  to  lead 
man  to  the  skies ;  and  thousands  of  ot|ier 
gay    flowers   repesing   amidst    aniptB 
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foliage,  connect  the  smaller  and  more 
feeble  yegetation  with  the  spreading  trees 
of  oar  parks  and  forests  that  embellish 
the  distant  landscape,  and  tell  of  Him 

*'  Who  this  flowerj  Mrpet  spread, 
Mad«  th«  Mirth  on  which  we  tread ; 
Who  refretbe*  in  the  air, 
Corere  with  the  clothea  we  wear, 
Feeds  u*  with  the  food  we  eat, 
Cheen  ut  by  his  liglit  and  heat. 
Makes  his  son  on  ns  to  shine  ;— 
All  oor  blessing!  are  divine/' 

The  various  and  singalar  habits  and 
products  of  plants  are  equally  as  striking 
as  their  appearance.  Here  we  meet,  gently 
borne  by  the  soft  breeze,  the  seeds  of  the 
dandelion,  their  soft  downy  wings  serving 
to  transport  them  to  new  h^itations, 
where  they  will  form  flourishing  colonies, 
and  in  their  turn  send  forth  emigrants  to 
inhabit  the  wastes  and  add  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  man.  Then  glitter  thou- 
sands of  hedge  plants,  opening  their 
various-coloured  flowers  to  the  bright 
snn,  and  supply  food  to  myriads  of  tiny 
animals,  which  revel  in  sweets,  and  pass 
a  short-lived  enjoyment,  free  from  cares 
and  regrets.  And  although  in  appear- 
ance the  plants  and  the  merry  dancing 
creatures  that  feed  upon  them  are  very 
dissimilar,  they  are  yet  as  like  the  con- 
necting links  in  a  chain  as  they  well  can 
be.  Plants  take  in  their  subsistence  by 
the  absorbents  of  the  roots,  and  feed  upon 
unorganised  matter,  as  salts,  water,  and 
gases.  Animals  take  in  theirs  by  the 
mouth,  and  feed  upon  organised  sub- 
stances, as  vegetables,  animals  and  their 
products ; — this  is  the  chief  distinction 
betwixt  the  two  kingdoms,  for  in  most 
other  respects  their  habits  and  economy 
ore  strikingly  alike. 

If  we  look  amongst  the  lower  links  of 
the  animal  world,  we  may  observe  in 
almost  every  slowly  running  shallow 
stream,  a  number  of  small  shell-snails  of 
various  kinds,  the  Limneuxpertger^  almost 
like  the  periwinkle  of  our  markets;  the 
BuUaau  iJkcoUatuSj  of  a  yellowish-white 
colour,  and  appearing  as  though  the 
point  of  the  shell  was  broken  off.  In 
shallow  stagnant  pools  the  semi-transpa- 
rent Planorhis  eomeua,  with  its  flat  coiled 
shell,  is  abundant;  and  swarms  ofLimneits 
paiustris,  with  their  brown,  conical,  horn- 
like habitations,  maybe  observed  feeding 
in  company  with  many  others  on  the  gar- 
bage and  decaying  vegetation,  and,  as 
nature's  scavengers,  removing  what  would 
soon  render  the  pool  a  mass  of  putrid 
filth. 

Amongst  ins$eU,  both  butterflies  and 
moths  abound  in  every  direction.  Some 
persons  may  have  noticed  the  devastations 
made  in  the  stems  and  branches  of  some 
of  our  fruit  trees  growing  in  damp  .situa- 
tions by  a  large  yellow  caterpillar^  with  a 
black  hf«4  ^P<^  t*U.    {t  perfontfi  the 


bark,  and  enters  thewood,  making  a  hole 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pea ;  it  then  cuts 
its  way  through  and  through  until  the 
whole*  of  the  stem  is  converted  into 
spacious  chambers,  and  rapid  decay  is 
the  consequence.  After  which  the  cater- 
pillar enters  into  a  chrysalis  state,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  this  month  a  beau- 
tiful large  moth  makes  its  appearance; 
the  wings  are  white,  sprinkled  with  black 
spots ;  it  is  called  the  wood  leopard 
(Zeuzera  igsculi).  At  this  season  swarms 
of  flies  congregate  in  all  unhealthy  situa* 
tions ;  these  always  indicate  an  unwhole« 
some  air,  either  from  rotting  vegetation,  or 
a  want  of  proper  ventilation ;  they  usually 
abound  most  in  the  airless  lanes  and 
narrow  streets  of  towns,  but  they  are 
also  in  equal  abundance  about  farm- 
houses contiguous  to  manure  heaps  or 
hotbeds.  Gnats,  and  other  insects  of 
that  class,  now  bite  keenly ;  these  always 
indicate  some  stagnant  moisture  for  the 
want  of  proper  drainage,  and  show  that 
unless  tlie  locality  be  improved  low 
fevers,  ague,  or  rheumatism,  may  be  the 
consequence.  Water-beetles  are  now 
sporting  in  every  pool ;  the  flesh-eating 
kinds  move  both  the  hind  legs  together 
in  swimming,  which  enables  them  to 
strike  out  with  great  vigour,  after  the 
manner  of  a  frog;  but  the  vegetable- 
eating  species  move  their  hind  legs  alter- 
nately when  swimming,  and  so  progress 
much  slower  through  the  water.  About 
the  beginning  of  this  month  several  species 
of  solitary  wasps  and  bees  make  holes  in 
walls  and  dry  banks  in  which  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  The  mouth  of  each  hole 
is  securely  closed  to  preserve  their 
offspring  from  the  attacks  of  enemies 
until  the  following  spring,  when  the  in- 
mates open  the  holes  and  come  out  in  a 
perfect  state.  The  little  insect  called  the 
cuckoo  spit  is  now  abundant ;  the  frothy 
matter  surrounding  it  is  the  sap  of  the 
plant,  which  it  has  pumped  up  into  its 
stomach  by  its  snout,  and  afterwards 
ejected. 

All  our  summer  visitors  amongst  birds 
are  now  with  us  ;  many  of  them  arrived  in 
April,  notwithstanding  the  cold  weather, 
and  the  remainder  came  in  May.  The 
heavy  fall  of  snow  which  took  place  on 
Monday,  the  7th  May,  caused  every  swal- 
low about  us  to  disappear  for  a  few  days  ; 
and  the  cuckoo  altogether  ceased  his 
usual  song,  but  resumed  it  again  on  the 
1 2th.  The  greater  part  of  our  birds  are 
now  ceasing  to  breed,  and  many  of  the 
resident  ones  have  reared  one  brood  of 
young,  and  are  proceeding  with  a  second. 

Amongst  fishes  the  pike,  carp,  bream, 
and  perch  now  deposit  their  spawn  in 
still  water.  All  fishes  in  the  egg  or 
spawn  gain  their  oxygen  from  the  air 
disiolred  in  water;  and  aH  fpeoies  thaf 
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spawn  in  spring  and  snmmer  deposit 
their  em  on  subaqnatic  vegetation,  the 
leaves  of  which,  in  performing  their  native 
functions,  supply  oxygen  to  the  water. 
Those  fidies  that  spawn  in  winter,  as 
salmon  and  trout,  seek  spots  where  there 
is  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water,  as 
near  the  sources  of  streams  as  possible, 
and  generally  in  the  most  rapid  currents, 
where  all  stagnation  is  prevented. 

The  immense  evaporation  proceeding 
from  tfie  earth,  even  in  the  hottest  seasons, 
supplies  the  air  constantly  with  moisture ; 
and  each  square  foot  can  sustain  sufficient 
for  every  demand.  The  escape  of  mois- 
ture from  one  body,  and  its  reception  by 
another,  are  amongst  those  wise  arrange- 
ments in  which  both  the  wisdom  and 
kindness  of  a  great  Creator  are  hourly 
manifested;  but  to  see  his  love  in  all  its 
beauty,  we  must  look  into  the  Bible,  and 
there  we  may  view  him  as  Grod  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh  to  take  away  our  sins. 


The  Chaster  Coo&renoe :  The  present  state  of 
theChurehfls  and  the  Ministry,  and  the 
means  of  their  zeriTal.  In  a  seriesof  papers 
by  theReTS.  J.  A.  James,  Thomas  Btratten, 
James  Spenoe,  M.A.,  C.  H.  Bateman. 
London :  John  Snow. 

Wb  are  heartily  glad  that  our  friends 
the  Congregational  ministers  have  com- 
menced nolding  Conferences  such  as  have 
called  forth  the  addresses  before  us,  and 
that  at  the  onset  they  repudiate  every 
thing  like  legislative  power  or  action  on 
their  part  in  reference  to  the  churches. 

Forty-five  ministers  met  in  Chester  on 
the  S2nd,  23rd,  and  24th  of  March  last, 
and  there  poured  out  their  supplications 
before  God,  and  took  counsel  with  each 
other  in  simplicity  and  sincerity,  desiring 
to  be  instructed  as  to  the  best  means  of 
Vevivingand  extending  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  The  most  hallowed  feelinffs  ap- 
pear to  have  pervaded  eveiy  mind,  and 
all  felt  that  it  was  truly  '*good  to  be 
there." 

Such  a  happy  beginning  has  induced 
the  desire  to  hold  similar  meetings  period- 
ically, and  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. Already  it  has  been  decided  to 
hold  them  in  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Hull, 
and  Tannton.  Mav  their  influence  be 
felt  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  landl 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed, and  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  our  readers: — 

1.  The  actual  state  of  our  churches; 
the  hindrances  to  their  efficiency  among 
the  population  around  them.  The  de- 
numdilaid  on  them*  by  the  spirit  of  Christ 


to  meet  the  necessitieft  of  the  age  ;  and 
the  means  best  adapted  to  call  forth  a 
deeper  sanctity,  and  amore  uncompromis- 
ing devotedness.    By  Thomas  Straiten. 

2.  The  conversion  of  souls  the  great 
end  of  the  Christian  Ministry.  By  J.  A. 
James. 

3.  The  means  of  bringing  the  out- 
standing population  under  the  influence 
of  Grod's  truth.    By  James  Spence,  M.A. 

4.  Protracted  Meetings.  By  C.  H. 
Bateman. 


Emigration :  a  Sermon.  By  R.  U.  Woodward, 
T^sleyan  Minister.  Fourth  Edition.  Lon- 
don :  Partridge  and  Oakoy* 

Whilb  the  gold  fever  is  raging  on  every 
hand,  and  thousands  are  flocking  ironx 
our  shores  to  gain  the  land  of  promise, 
our  author  comes  forth,  claiming  atten- 
tion "  t<^  the  fact  that  it  is  the  highest 
wisdom  to 

'  Seek  a  country  out  of  tight, 
A  city  In  the  skiet. ' " 

Some  weiffhty  considerations  are  urged 
on  his  readers  from  the  text,  ^  But  now 
they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  aa 
heavenly." 

The  British  Pnlpit:  as  it  is,  and  as  it  may 
yet  become.  In  Six  Letters  to  a  Tons? 
Minister.  By  P,  A.  Cos,  D.D.,  Ljj.D^ 
London :  John  Snow, 

In  the  first  three  letters  Dr .Cox  vindicates 
the  pulpit  against  the  accusations  which 
are  made  as  to  its  inefficiency,  and  makes 
special  reference  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  **  Eclectic  Beview^of  Janu- 
ary  last.  He  contends  that  the  talent  and 
power  now  employed  will  bear  favour- 
able comparison  with  anv  former  period 
in  the  church's  history;  but  he  is  not  in- 
sensible to  many  defects,  some  of  which 
are  pointed  out  in  his  three  last  letters. 
Some  judicious  hints  are  given  in  respect 
of  reading  the  Scriptures,  conducting 
devotional  exercises,  and  the  importance 
of  a  more  general  infusion  of  forcible, 
plain,  evangelical  truth.  In  conclusion, 
the  necessity  of  prayer  for  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  insisted  on,  as  a 
means  to  the  more  abundant  success  of 
the  word  preached. 


Priestly  Despotism  Rampant  in  the  Wesleyan 
Cenforenoe.  A  letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  John  Russell.  By  William  Martin. 
Second  Edition.  Hamilton,  Adams*  and  Ct>. 

Tbis  .is  little  more  than  a  summary  of 
the  acts  of  the  Conference,  in  reference 
to  the  Reform  and  Mediation  parties, 
by  our  talented  Mend  Mr.  W.  Martin  oC 
Altrincham.  Its  purpose  is  to  disabuse 
Lord  John  Russell's  mind,  if  by  pos.«i- 
bility  he  should  have  arrived  at  ihe 
concliinott  thM  clerical  Methodim  » 
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moro  liberal  and  tolerant  than  of  yore, 
when  his  lordship  enunciated  his  opinion, 
that  '*  Could  the  Methodists  indeed  be 
invested  bj  some  revolution  with  the 
absolute  power  which  Borne  once  pos- 
sessed, there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  unless 
checked  by  the  genius  of  a  humane  age, 
the  Conference  would  equal  Rome  itself 
in  the  spirit  of  persecution.**  Mr.  Martin 
believes  this  to  be  true  of  them  still, 
strengthening  and  illustrating  his  opinion 
by  a  terrible  array  of  facts,  commencing 
with  the  expulsion  of  Messrs.  Everett, 
Dunn,  and  Grriffith,  in  1849,  and  ending 
with  the  abortive  negotiations  of  the 
Mediation  Movement  in  1852.  A  state- 
ment of  these  facts  is  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Martin's  argument;  bis  comments  are 
merely  the  hinges  upon  which  it  turns ; 
or  we  should  rather  say,  the  means  by 
which  It  IS  projected  with  an  energy  and 
force  peculiarly  his  own  against  the  tre- 
mendous power  and  accumulated  cruelty 
of  the  corporation  of  Methodism. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  won- 
derful phase  in  the  history  of  a  purely 
Tolnntuj  church  which  presents  itself 
to  our  view  in  this  tractate.  Its  greatest 
wonder,  howler,  is  its  solemn  truth. 
There  are  the  facts.  We  doubt  whether 
any  one,  who  is  not  of  his  own  knowledge 
aware  of  their  existence,  will  believe  them 
on  perusal.  Most  people,  perhaps  Lord 
John  Russell  among  the  number,  will 
think  Mr.  Martin's  letter  an  exaggeration 
from  end  to  end,  but  it  is  not  so.  With 
sorrow  and  humiliation*we  must  confess 
that  the  recital,  harrowing  as  it  may  be, 
is  all  true.  The  expulsion  or  degradation 
of  several  excellent  ministers  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  excision  of  sixty  thousand 
members.  The  convulsive  agitation 
attendant  and  consequent  upon  such 
proceedings  iMt  marked  by  threatenings, 
coercion,  and  continued  expulsions;  and 
the  usage  which  numerous  office-bearers 
und  trustees  received,  both  in  connection 
with  their  religious  position  and  by  action 
at  civil  law,  was  a  source  of  deep  sorrow 
nnd  grief  to  many  of  God's  people.  Mr. 
Hardy,  after  expulsion  from  the  Society, 
because  he  demanded  his  lawful  due, 
was  treated  to  a  chanceiy  suit,  the  bill 
and  information  of  which  contained  five 
hundred  and  forty  folios.  When  the 
decision  was  pronounced  by  Lord  Cran- 


worth.  It  was  accompanied  by  an  expres- 
sion that  Mr.  Hardy's  expulsion  was 
unjust ;  and  Mr.  Burnett,  not  choosing 
to  apologise  for  having  said  he  agreed 
to  that  decision,  toos  summarily  dismissed 
in  consequence  by  the  Conference.  In  a 
subsequent  procedure  two  thousand  office- 
bearers loere  ignored  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  only  discussion  that  the  laity 
were  ever  permitted  to  enter  upon  for  the 
settlement  of  grievances,  simply  because 
they  had  wished  for  peace,  prayed  for  it, 
and  openly  expressed  their  desires. 
Alas!  all  these  things  ar€  true,  and  give 
body  and  force  to  Mr.  Martin's  iinpas- 
sioned,  yet  dignified,  appeal  to  Lord 
John  Russell's  candour  and  judsment. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  this  letter? 
Alas,  nothinff!  The  Methodists  are  a 
voluntary  body ;  the  Conference  is  en- 
tirely an  irresponsible  incorporation. 
The  people  are,  howerer,  oppressed  or 
enslaved  ecclesiastically  —  voluntarily 
oppressed, — willing  slaves.  If  they  do 
not  like  it  they  can  leave  it ;  and  that  is 
their  remedy. 

Well  may  Mr.  Martin  exclaim  at  the 
close  of  his  able  letter— *<  Talk  of  Rome ! 
the  Wesleyan  Conference  during  the  last 
three  years  has  displayed  a  spirit  of 
persecution  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
would  not  have  dared  to  exhibit  in  this 
country.  To  secure  unity  and  uniformity 
the  ruling  party  in  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference have  adopted  the  very  principles 
and  means  employed  by  the  papacy  in 
purely  popish  countries."  According  to 
Mr.  Martin's  showing,  nothing  but  the 
subserviency  or  complicity  of  the  civil 
power  was  wanting  to  the  Conference  in 
those  days  of  hot  persecution  and  struggle 
for  power  and  dominancy,  and  the  scenes 
that  have  been  enacted  in  Tuscany  with 
reference  to  the  Medial  and  others  would 
have  been  exhibited  in  England.  Thank 
God!  as  yet  the  civil  and  ecclesiastic 
powers  in  England  are  not  identical. 
Neither  priests  nor  prelates  can  rule  in 
Parliament.  This,  under  God,  is  the 
palladium  of  our  liberties,  and  must  be 
guarded  more  jealously  than  ever,  for 
the  possessors  of  this  dual  authority, 
whether  priests  of  Rome  or  of  Protes- 
tantism, of  Lutheranism,  or  of  Methodism, 
are  the  natural  abettors  of  tyranny  and 
despotism. 


gltltpiis  (B^txmt  anb  |iicMt^ 


A  REMARKABLE  ANSWER  TO  PRAYER. 

Bamslcy,  May  19,  1853.  its  perusal  both  blessed  and  profited.    I 

scarcely  know  which  of  the  articles  to 
name,  there  are  so  many  good  ones  this 
month ;  but  still  the  follovfing  have  been 


Mr  Dbar  Bbotuer,— I  have  just 
finished  reading  the  Local  Preachers' 
Magazine  for  this  month,  and  rise  from 
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pATtieiiUurly  intereitiiiff  : — ''Lights  of 
other  days,"  ''Sketch  of  the  Life  of  John 
Brookhoose,'*  "A  Memorial  and  a  Con- 
trast," and  "Devotional  Meeting,'*  and  I 
am  forrf  that  the  want  of  the  risqaisite 
abilitj  prerents  me  from  aifordtng  yon 
the  assistance  which  otherwise  I  should 
most  gladly  render.  If,  howerer,  the 
following  facts,  which  are  well  known  in 
this  neighbonrhood,  are  deemed  eligible 
for  the  Magazine,  they  are  at  your  senrice* 

Abont  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
Bamsley,  on  the  Sheffield  road,  stands  a 
small  Yillage  called  Worsborongh,  a  place 
ever  dear  to  me,  as  being  close  to  my 
spiritual  birth-place,  and  my  place  of 
abode  during  twentf  of  mr  happiest 
yean.  In  this  Tillage  a  small  class  was 
formed  on  the  morning  of  Sabbath-day, 
September  21st,  1884.  Four  persons 
agreed  to  meet  tomther,  one  of  whom 
was  appointed  lesder ;  the  other  three 

were  a  farmer.  Brother  Wm.  F , 

his  wife,  and  thehr  eldest  daughter ;  at 
the  end  of  the  inrst  quarter  another  joined 
the  class.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  1885,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  the 
olase  numbered  seven.  The  spirit  of 
pn^er  was  now  poured  out,  and  the  mem- 
oers  longed  for  jvrosperity.  They  did  not 
expect  to  see  it  without  putting  forth 
efforts  directed  by  knowledge  and  prose- 
cuted with  seal,  and  in  consecjuence  the 
class  increased  gradually  until  it  num- 
bered, in  1848,  tbirtf-two  members.  It 
was  afterwards  dirided  :  one  class  meet- 
ing in  tiie  Tillage,  and  another  a  little 
distance  out  of  it ;  and  afterwards  the 
two  numbered  together  more  than  scTcnty 
members* 

In  the  commencement  of  1848  Miss 

p -,  one  of  the  first  members  of 

the  class,  injured  her  spine,  and  became 
disabled  from  attending  to  domestic 
duties  ;  her  labours  as  a  sabbath-schoot 
teacher  and  tract  distributor  were  also 
anspended,  and  that  precious  means  of 
grace,  the  class,  where  her  soul  had  Often 
met  the  Sarionr,  and  she  had  waited  on 
him  so  as  to  renew  her  spiritual  strength, 
she  was  no  longer  able  to  attend.  The 
leader  visited  her  frequently  ;  her  deep 
solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  sinners 
rendered  the  affliction  of  her  confinement 
a  very  painfol  part  of  the  trial  to  which 
she  was  exposed ;  but  she  murmured  not 
— her  faitn  was  unshaken,  her  peace 
flowed  like  a  river,  and  her  joy  in  Ood 
through  Christ  was  sometimes  over- 
flowing. 

Her  affliction  continued  the  whole  of 
that  year,  during  which  time  medical 
skill  was  plied  to  its  utmost;  various 
means  were  resorted  to,  but  everything 
failed,  and  the  invalid  was  apparently 
rapidly  sinking— became  uqabte  to  walk, 
cad  was  told  by  her  medical  advisen  she 


would  never  walk  again.  A  frame  of 
peculiar  construction  was  obtained  for 
her  to  lie  upon  in  the  day  time,  and  after 
each  weary  day  she  was  carried  to  her 
bed  at  night,  and  thence  again  to  the 
frame  next  morning.  A  decline  appeared 
to  have  set  in  upon  her,  and  all  hope  of 
recovery  was  now  nearly  extinguished. 

In  the  meantime  the  class  had  in- 
creased very  much,  and  a  lively  interest 
was  felt  in  the  welfare  of  the  absent  in- 
valid. Many  prayers  were  presented  to 
Ood  on  her  behalf,  and  on  Sabbath 
morning  (I  believe),  Jidy  7th,  1844,  two 
of  the  breUiren  said  to  the  leader,  "  When 

do  ^ou  intend  to  visit  Miss  F 

again?  we  should  like  very  much  to  go 
with  you."  iSe  replied,  "I  purpose  going 
next  Thursday  evening,  and  tihtSi  be 
much  obliged  for  your  company."  Ac- 
cordingly on  Thursday  night  the  three 
set  out  tot  the  old  Abbey,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  F  -  -  « -  -,  a  distance  of  perhaps 
a  mile  and  a  half.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  place^  after  the  usual  salutations, 
particular  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the 

nealth  of  Miss  F ,  the  account 

of  whicdi  was  discouraging ;  but  as  to  her 
soul,  the  case  was  veir  different.  She 
was  humble  and  grateftil:  faith  was  strong 
— very  strong;  her  peace  was  settled;  joy 
abounding  ;  nrospeets  bright — indeed, 
heaven  seemed  very  near. 

There  were  present,  the  sufferer, 
her  fkther  and  mother,  two  sisters' (not 
in  the  way  to  heaven),  and  the  three 
visitors.  A  hymn  was  sung,  and  then  the 
leader  offered  prayer  on  behalf  of  the 
invalid,  and  afterwards  on  behalf  of.  all 
present  When  he  ceased,  Mhs  F  -  -  -  -  - 
commenced  the  same  exercise,  and  almost 
immediately  a  sobbing  was  heard  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room.  The  leader 
walked  across  to  ascertain  the  cause,  when 
he  found  both  the  sisters  under  con- 
viction of  sin ;  it  was  therefore  a  plea- 
sant work  to  direct  them  to  Jesus,  "  the 
Lamb  of  Ood,  who  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world."  While  thus  engaged  he 
heard  the  following  sentence  from  the 

lips  of  Miss  F ,  "  Lord,  if  it  is 

for  thy  glory,  thou  canst  heal  my  body  !" 
and  there  was  such  an  influence  that  the 
leader  was  led  at  once  to  respond,  "  He 
can;"  and  for  some  time  nothing  was 
heard  except  "  Lord,  if  it  is  for  thy  glory, 
thou  canst  heal  my  body! "  and  the  reply, 
"  He  can."  Every  person  was  attracted 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  sufferer 
pleaded  with  Ood,  and  impressed  by  the 
extraordinary  influence  which  seemed  to 
flu  the  room .  The  combination  of  sacred 
awe  and  hallowed  jay  was  truly  delight- 
ful, and  as  the  pleading  continued,  Faith 
said,  "No  good  thing  will  He  withhold 
from  them  that  walk  uprightly;"  expec- 
tation rose,  and  at  length  the  suffenr  ex** 
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nltuiffly  exclaimed,  *^ Glory  to  Thee! 
thoa  nast  healed  my  hody !" 

Language  fails  to  fnuj  desciibe  that 
moment ;  almost  every  heart  seemed 
overflowing,  and  every  voice  shouted, 
**  Glory!  glory!"  and  when  the  company 

rose  from  their  knees,  Miss  F 

walked  across  the  room  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture, as  well  I  believe  as  ever  she  had  done 
in  her  life.  That  night  will  be  remem- 
bered as  long  as  memory  holds  her  seat. 

When  the  visitors  left  the  Abbey,  Miss 

F said  to  the  leader,   "I  shall 

be  at  my  class  on  Sabbath  morning." 
He  has  often  confessed  that  he  felt  some 
inisgiring  and  fear  regarding  this  won- 
derful occarrence;  so  he  simply  said, 
"Do  you  think  you  will?"  She  re- 
plied, "Certainly I  do.  The  Lord  has 
perfectly  healed  me,  and  shall  I  stop 
away  from  my  class?"  They  parteo. 
The  Sabbath  morning  arrived,  and  when 
the  leader  opened  the  cottage  door,  there 
sat  the  recent  invalid,  having  walked 


about  a  mile  and  a  half  before  half-past 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  having 
been  absent  more  than  eighteen  months. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  space  by  at- 
tempting a  description  of  that  meeting, 
to  form  some  idea  of  which,  you  have  onlj 
to  imagine  yourself  in  a  room  packed  full 
of  warm-hearted  sympathetic  Christians, 
meeting  one  of  their  number,  as  if  from 
the  valley  and  shadow  of  death.  The 
Lord  had  heard  and  answered  prayer, 
and  the  cure  of  his  handmaiden  was  as 
permanent  as  it  was  sudden.  Nearly 
ninevears  have  passed,  andMissF  -  -  — 
is  still  (I  saw  her  on  Wednesday)  in  her 
usual  health.  Many  interesting  recollec- 
tions have  been  now  called  up  which  I 
should  like  to  narrate,  but  this  commu- 
nication is  already  much  longer  than  it 
was  intended  to  be.  I  must  therefore 
conclude,  praying  for  God's  blessing  on 
Our  association. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  brother, 

Wm.  Keatlbt. 


i\t  Christian  ^mml 

A  FOBTNIGHTS  RBCBfiATION  IN  IRELAND  IN  1852. 


BT  A  KEMBES 


OV  THB  BTAKOELICAL   ALLIANCE,   A5D  OF  THE  LOCAL  FBEAGBBRS' 
ICUTCAL-AID  ASaOCIAIION. 


THUitfi>AT,  AvgiMt  2«. — I  attended 
tbe  morning  sittiDg  of  the  Alliance,  and 
icmaincd  to  its  dose,  at  near  four  o'clock. 
I  was  then  condveted  by  my  ministerial 
Inend  to  tbe  house  of  his  host,  who  bad 
invited  m^  to  dinner.  His  good  lady  and 
fiimily  received  me  very  eoorteously. 
Mrs.  and  Miss  M.,  tbe  wife  and  daughter 
of  an  Irish  Wesleyan  minister  stationed 
in  DttUtn,  were  present.  The  ladies  of 
tbe  family  were  intelligent  and  chatty, 
and  asaidnons  in  their  sttentioDS  to  tl^eir 
gnests.  The  topics  of  conversation  did 
not,  any  of  them,  stretch  beyond  the 
circle  of  ordinary  matters.  Beferenca 
was  mado  to  Donnybrook  Fair,  which 
was  now  being  held.  I  found  that  this 
was  the  great  day  of  that  veiy  celebrated 
ftur.  My  cariosity  was  excited.  I  had 
keard  so  much  about  Donnybrook  Fair, 
that  I  fait  a  strong  desire  to  see  it.  A 
young  gentleman  of  the  family  volun- 
teered to  walk  with  me  to  it,  the  distance 
being  only  abont  a  mile  and  a  half.  The 
heads  of  the  family  strongly  advised  me 
to  leave  mj  wateh  behind,  lest  I  should 
be  robbed  of  it,  assuring  me  that  the  risk 
was  great.  I  asked  whether  there  were 
no  poliee  in  attendance;  and  learmng 
tfiat  there  were,  I  did  not  deem  it  neees- 
nmtj  to  go  without  ray  watch. 

A  uSanHf  walk,  on  a  hot  summer's 
aftanu>on»  brings  us  soon  to  Ponnybrook* 


'What  a  motley  multitude  has  assembled! 
An  immense  number,  occupying  a  large 
space,  crowding  together,  so  that  it  is 
cufficult  in  some  parts  of  it  to  push  along. 
A  dusty  carriage-road,  with  a  large  field 
on  each  side,  bounded  by  a  river,  ar^  the 
main  features  of  nature.  The  fields ,  and 
ft  full  mile  of  the  road,  are  literallr 
swarming  with  people.  There  is  no  lack 
of  pastimes,  either  as  to  number  or  as  to 
variety.  Abundaace  of  shows  of  various 
kinds,  feats  of  tumbling  and  legerdemain, 
whtrligigs-^both  horizontal  and  perpen- 
dicular —  swing-boats,  target-shooting, 
jig-dandng;  booths  and  huts  for  the 
▼ending  of  various  edibles,  liquors,  and 
toys  ; — these  are  some  of  the  diversified 
objects  and  acts  that  distinguish  Donny- 
brook Fair. 

The  people,  many  of  them,  are  com- 
fortably clad ;  some  of  them  in  superior 
and  fashionable  attire,  having  an  air  of 
style;  but  the  minority  are  arrayed  in 
rags  and  tatters.  Not  a  few  of  the  raga- 
muffins are  reeling  drunk,  and  they  play 
as  many  antics  as  so  many  monkeys ;  but 
others  are  more  sober  ana  staid.  Crowds 
are  promenading,  others  occupy  cars,  and 
some  are  squat  upon  the  ground.  Almost 
all  appear  good-humoured.  A  man  and 
woman  and  little  girl  pass  us;  and  as 
Ibey  move  along,  the  woman  exclaims, 
lor  a  peevish  tone,  *'  I  wUl  never  bring 
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the  little  one  out  again,  that  I  will  not, 
she  ifl  BO  tronblcBome."  With  a  good- 
natored  look  and  a  amile,  the  remark  is , 
made  in  gentle  voice,  "  Yon'll  "forget  all 
about  that  before  the  next  time  comes." 
A  chord  of  woman's  nature  is  toufihed, 
and  she  is  evidently  pleased  at  being 
noticed  and  spoken  to  by  one  in  whom 
she  recognises  a  superior  in  station;  her 
good  hamoar  springs  up  in  an  instant, 
and  she  replies,  laudiing,  "  Indeed,  mas< 
ter,  I  dare  say  I  will,  for  mothers  are  very 
soft  with  their  childer." 

Having  sauntered  about  as  long  as  we 
deem  it  desirable,  the  shades  of  evening 
beginning  to  fall,  when  it  is  advisable  to 
effect  a  retreat,  we  push  and  thread  our 
way  as  well  as  we  can  through  the  crowd, 
making  progress  at  times  with  some  diffi- 
culty and  considerable  effort.  We  have 
got  naif  way  ont  along  the  road,  when  we 
pass  a  poor  woman  with  a  babe  in  her 
arms,  going  in  the  same  direction  as  our« 
selves.  A  little  fellow  in  liquor,  caper- 
ing about,  and  heedless  of  the  eyes  that 
an  imon  him,  tries  to  turn  her  back 
towaras  the  place  of  revelry.  Is  he  the 
wmoan's  husband,  and  the  father  of  that 
babe?  Host  likely.  The  tears  gush 
from  the  poor  woman's  eyes,  and  flow 
down  her  speckled  cheeks,  as  the  ex- 
claims, ^Indeed,  I  will  not  dance,  nor 
nothin."  The  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance is  but  too  sure  an  index  of  inwurd 
trouble;  it  may  be  from  a  fit  either  of 
jealousy,  or  of  remorse,  or  possibly  of 
mere  moroseness.  Be  it  what  it  may, 
Jesus  is  not  there  to  wipe  away  her  tears 
by  shedding  gladness  into  the  heart. 
Poor  victim  of  sin  I  Who  but  the  Saviour 
can  rescue  thee  fivm  thy  sorrow?  But 
Him  thou  knowest  not.  O  when  shall 
the  power  of  the  Lord  be  displayed 
among  these  serfs  of  Satan?  Haste  the 
day! 

The  features  of  the  people  at  the  fair, 
Ijenerally,  were  hard  and  rough,  expres- 
sive of  little  intelligence,  but  of  much 
depravity  and  rudeness.  The  exceptions 
were  few.  To  compute  the  number  pre- 
sent would  not  be  easy.  I  think  I  should 
not  be  at  all  .in  error  in  sayings  that 
between  thirty  and  fifty  thousand  would 
give  the  true  number.  And  these  were 
human  beings,  each  possessing  an  immor- 
tal soul,  all  redeemed  with  the  "precious 
blood  of  Christ,"  the  eternal  son  of  God 
and  Saviour  of  our  race.  All  capable  of 
fellowtiiip  with  the  Ipfinite  One,  and  yet 
all,  or  nearly  all,  given  up  to  friyoUty 
and  carnality,  and  undergoing  a  prepara* 
tion  for  a  state  that  can  never  change. 
Fearful  thought !  Of  what  sorrows  are 
they  the  subjects,  and  to  what  woes  the 
greater  number  are  destined  I  My  heart 
sickened,  and  I  went  away  in  a  mood  of 
melancholy  that  I  ooald  neither  shnn  nor 


resist.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
assemblages  of  humanity— that  at  the 
Rotunda  in  the  morning,  and  that  at 
Donnybrook  in  the  evening — was  as 
complete  and  strikingms  could  be  wit- 
nessed within  the  British  islands. 

Friday,  August  27. — ^As  I  walked  to 
the  Botunda  Siis  morning,  I  observed 
man^  persons,  both  men  and  women, 
bearing  placards  upon  tablets  mounted 
upon  poles,  slowly  pacing  the  streets  of 
the  city.  I  asked  one  man  what  payment 
per  day  was  made  for  this  vrorlL  He 
told  me  it  was  a  shilling.  I  asked  % 
woman  how  much  she  received.  **  Only 
eightpence,  Sir,"  was  her  reply.  Another 
woman,  bearing  a  placard  for  a  different 
party,  said  her  pay  was  a  shilling.  AH 
stated  that  their  hours  were  from  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the 
afternoon — that  is,  eight  hours  of  con- 
tinued action  out  of  doors  for  eightpence 
and  a  shilling,  or  one  penny  an  hour  to 
some,  and  threehalfpence  an  hour  to 
others;  and  this  in  a  metropolitan  city, 
in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  spiendonri 

I  dined  to-day  again  with  the  members 
of  the  Alliance,  at  Jnde's  HoteL  I  again 
tendered  payment  for  my  ticket,  and 
again  the  money  was  declined,  on  the 
ground  of  the  dinners  being  free  to  mi- 
nisters. I  explained,  as  before,  that  I  was 
a  ''  Weileyan  Local  Preacher,"  and  not 
given  up  exebuivdy  to  ministerial  wori^ 
and  that  I  did  not  wish  to  avail  myself 
of  a  prinlege  that  might  not  be  intended 
for  members  of  that  preaching  order  to 
which  I  belonged.  **It's  all  one,"  was 
the  short  bnt  conclusive  reply.  So  I 
again  accepted  of  waxm-hearMd  Irish 
hospitality,  with  a  good  conscience  and 
a  gntefuf  fiseling.  \ 

The  Alliance  meeting  of  this  evening 
was  a  protracted  one,  many  resolutions 
of  a  very  important  practical  character 
being  introduced  and  adopted,  involving 
discussions  of  correspondent  interest  and 
importance.  At  nearly  half-past  nine 
o'clock  the  Bev.  Dr.  Willis  began  to  read 
a  lengthy  paper  on  American  slaveiy. 
It  contained  an  elaborate  argument  on 
the  sinftdness  of  the  system,  about  which 
the  members  of  the  British  Organisation 
are  agreed,  and  on  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, too.  The  introduction  of  such  a 
paper  at  such  a  time  was  not  a  judidoos 
step.  It  was  not  needed.  It  was  ill- 
timed.  Many  withdrew  whilst  it  was 
being  read,  and  I,  feeling  venr  weaiy 
both  in  body  and  mind,  iSter  listening 
to  it  for  a  considerable  time,  followed 
their  example,  and  made  the  best  of  my 
way  to  my  lodgings.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  Uiat  the  Dublin  Con- 
ference of  the  British  Organisation  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  or  the  writer  of 
these  remariu^  either  was  or  ever  wiU  bo 
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indiflfereiit  to  the  raffiBzings  of  negro 
slmres,  whether  in  America  or  elsewhere, 
or  thjU  the  enormities  of  the  system  of 
fllaveiy,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States, 
are  not  remembered  and  abhorred.  Facts 
and  history  attest  the  contrary.  But 
such  a  sobject  is  all  bnt  barked  when 
foTMd  npon  the  notice  of  a  meeting 
already  jaded  and  exhausted  by  long  at- 
tention to  absorbing  business.  And  what 
Englishmen  want  is  something  practical^ 
not  arguments,  on  fhis  question. 

Satcwdat,  28.— My  time  not  admitting 
of  my  continuing  in  Dublin  to  attend  the 
farther  meetings  and  services  in  connec- 
tioa  with  the  Erangelical  Alliance,  I  took 
ray  departure  by  the  ten  o'clock  train 
for  Cork.  The  magnificence  of  the  rail- 
way station  astonished  me.  It  is  like  a 
palace,  both  for  sise  and  splendour.  Its 
architectural  decorations  must  have 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  its  erection. 
It  is  only  in  keeping,  howeyer,  with  the 
public  buildings  of  Dublin,  most  of  which 
are  upon  an  extensire  scale,  and  of  mag- 
nificent appearance. 

In  trayeUing  along  the  line  I  observed 
that  the  operations  of  the  hay  and  the 
com  harvest  were  both  being  carried 
on  together,  a  circumstance  that  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  observed  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain.  The  grain  was 
done  up  with  remarkable  neatness,  in 
little  cocks,  much  like  the  hay,  the 
ears  laid  inwards  and  the  stalks  out- 
wards. In  some  places  all  the  opera* 
tions  of  agriculture  were  distinguished 
bT  cleanness,  order,  and  skill;  in  other 
places  the  crops  were  choked  with  weeds, 
and  appeared  scanty  and  dwindling 
throngh  downright  bad  management. 
Whole  fields,  both  of  grass-land  and 
corn-land,  were  in  places  occupied  to  a 
great  degree  by  thistles ;  which,  instead 
of  being  cut  down  or  plucked  up,  were 
scattering  their  abundant  and  prolific 
seed  far  and  wide.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  we  crossed 
appeared  to  be  in  an  unproductive  state, 
finim  no  other  cause  than  the  want  of 
draining ;  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  bog  appeared  to  be  mterly  worthless, 
except  for  the  fuel  obtained  from  it  in 
the  form  of  turf  and  peat.  Some  parts 
were  being  really  well  worked  in  this 
respect;  the  peat  being  piled  in  heaps 
to  drain  and  dry,  preparatoiy  to  its  re- 
moval for  consumption.  What  a  mercy 
it  would  be  if  some  enterprising  capitalists, 
who  well  understand  the  nature  of  soils 
and  their  proper  treatment,  would  embark 
their  ample  means  in  the  improvement 
^  these  extensive  tracts  of  unproductive 
land  I  It  seems  lamentable  that  Ireland 
should  be  literally  vomiting  oot  its  in- 
habitants, and  thro  wing  them  upon  foreign 
shores  to  reclaim  their  wastes  and  hus- 


band their  resources,  when  itself  is  lan- 
guishing for  want  of  the  very  cultivation 
bestow^  upon  foreign  soils.  What  but 
the  uncertainty  attaching  to  propertr 
and .  the  insecurity  to  life  in  Iretandy 
Uirough  the  infiuence  of  Fopexr,  could 
prevent  its  becoming  one  of  the  most 
productive  countries  m  Europe  ? 

I  observed  some  good  cattle  in  some 
parts  as  we  flew  along  the  line,  and  a 
greater  number  of  goats  than  I  recollect 
eyer  before  to  have  seen  in  one  day. 
There  were  no  herds  of  them;  but  many 
of  the  cottagers  and  small  fanners  had 
one  or  more, — ^some  of  them  two  and 
some  three  goats ;  but  in  no  case  did  I 
observe  more  Uian  the  latter  number 
together.  Often  they  were  in  pairs,  and 
linked  to  each  other  with  a  hay-band,  to 
prevent  their  separating  and  wandering 
too  far  off. 

The  cabins  within  view  were  mostly 
of  the  very  humblest  order.  Some  had 
scarcely  any  glass  in  the  windows.  Many 
had  a  dunghul  and  a  pool  near  the  door; 
all  seemed  to  have  bare  earth  floors,  and 
all  were  black  and  filthy. 

The  mountains  of  Tipperary,  capped 
with  fleecy  clouds,  stretched  far  away  to 
our  left,  and  had  an  agreeable  and  in- 
teresting appearance  as  we  journeyed. 
All  the  great  features  of  nature  remain, 
probably,  as  they  were  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Not  so  the  works  of  man. 
Many  ruins,  of  various  sizes,  rose  to 
view ;  churches,  abbeys,  castles,  and  even 
towns;  all  indicating  a  different  state  of 
society  and  of  the  country  from  the  pre- 
sent. The  most  pleasing  object  of  notice 
on  the  whole  route,  to  my  eyes,  was  the 
convenient  and  exceedingly  beautifhl 
station  at  the  Limerick  junction.  Its 
charming  cleanliness  was  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  general  filthiness  ot 
the  people  and  their  dwellings.  So 
cleanly  a  station  I  do  not  know  where 
to  find  upon  any  line  that  I  have  yet 
travelled. 

On  reaching  the  Cork  terminus,  I 
found  my  good  friend  J.  C.  looking  out 
for  me.  He  had  pressed  me  to  visit 
Ireland,  offering  me  the  hospitality  of 
his  home,  and  every  inducement  he 
could ;  and  when  he  recognised  me,  he 
almost  jumped  for  joy,  and  could  hardly 
make  enough  of  me.  Calling  a  car,  he 
had  me  speedily  at  his  place  of  business 
in  the  city.  His  good  wife  and  three  of 
her  sisters  were  there.  We  were  not 
long  before  we  took  another  car  for  his 
residence,  a  cottage  situate  upon  a  lofty 
brow  oyerlooking  the  river  opposite  the 
Queen's  College,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city.  Here 
we  were  met  by  a  smiling  lad,  of  rather 
delicate  appearance,  about  seven  years 
of  age.    Within  was  a  lovely  infant,  full 
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of  life  and  smiles,  not  yet  a  year  old,  in 
the  care  of  a  kind-hearted  maid.  We 
soon  got  a  cap  of  tea,  mingled  with  many 
an  outbreak  of  satisfaction  by  my  host, 
and  the  perpetual  beams  of  a  delighted 
countenance,  at  my  being  actually  with 
them.  So  strange  was  the  fact  that  it 
could  but  just  be  credited  as  a  reality, 
'  after  baring  been  so  long  talked  about 
beforehand. 

After  tea  we  walked  down  into  the 
city  and  made  several  calls,  risiting  the 
shambles  and  going  over  the  premises  of 
a  large  firm  with  which  I  formerly  did 
business.  The  evening  being  rainy,  we 
could  not  look  much  about  the  public 
buildings,  the  rain  rendering  the  streets 
filthily  dirty.  By  main  force,  idmost, 
however,  I  was  taktn  to  the  dwelling  of 
my  friend's  mother-iii4aw,  a  widow,  hav- 
ing her  eldest  daughter  living  with  her. 
The  latter  I  found  to  be  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  interesting  person.  Evenr 
member  of  the  family  treated  me  as  if 
I  had  been  an  old  friend  of  long  standing, 
for  all  were  delighted  to  see  me.  I  felt 
really   embarrassed   by  their   extreme 


cordiality,  which  arose  from  their  appre* 
elation  of  some  services  rendered  to  mjr 
friend,  which  had  made  him  too  lavish 
in  his  commendation  of  the  expected 
stranger. 

The  Irish  character  is  excessivelj 
ardent.  Kindnesses  rendered  are  remem- 
bered with  an  extreme  warmth  of  feeling, 
and  the  soul  of  an  Irishman  overflows  at 
summer  heat  towards  a  kind-spirited 
benefactor.  He  will  do  anything  in 
reason,  and  even  beyond  it,  for  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  a  friend.  Hence 
Irish  hospitality  is  proverbiaL  Un- 
happily, it  has  betrayed  many  in  the 
middle  and  upper  ranks  of  life  into  an 
improvident  scale  of  expenditure,  and 
caused  a  widespread  embarrassment 
among  them.  But  those  who  have  k^t 
within  compass  in  their  style  of  living 
have  now  a  feir  prospect  of  making  head- 
way in  life.  A  great  number  of  estates 
have  changed  hands,  and  many  more 
must  do  so  ;  and  when  the  transition 
becomes  complete,  a  career  of  Irish  pro- 
sperity may  be  anticipated. 
{To  be  continmcL) 
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[In  thli  department  of  the  Ma«uina  we  deeire  to  afford  erery  opportunity  for  the  temperate 
axpreMion  of  opinion,  awared  that  tlie  laUtude  thoi  allowed  to  oar  esteemed  eorretpondenti  wilt  be 
prodiictiTe  onljr  of  the  beet  reaulta.  ThU  permlation,  however,  fnTolTei  no  raeponeibillty  on  oar  part 
for  the  sentiments  expressed,  although  we  intend  to  maintain  and  exercise  the  prlTllege  of  our  poslCioo 
which  places  In  our  hands  the  discretion  of  adoptioK  or  n^eeCiny  the  letters  of  our  contributors.] 


HOME  WORK  AND  OUT-OF-DOOB 

WORK. 

Melton  Mowbray. 
Dbar  Brother,— YThile  reading  the 
first  article  in  the  June  Magazine— and 
I  have  read  it  over  several  times — ^my 
mind  has  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
important  remarks  contained  in  it,  rela- 
tive to  our  responsibility  as  preachers  of 
the  gospel  in  connection  with  the  deplor- 
able state  of  our  own  country.  I  agree 
generally  with  your  remarks,  but  par- 
ticularly with  your  fifth  proposition.  If 
our  datv  had  been  faithfuUv  discharged, 
the  awful  responsibility  would  have  rested 
upon  the  unsaved  masses  of  our  commu- 
nity, and  the  preachers  of  the  gospel 
would  have  been  clear  of  their  blood. 
But  is  this  the  case?  There  can  be  no 
responsibility  resting  upon  the  blessed 
Jesus:  he  always  blesses  the  means 
adopted  for  the  conversion  of  sinners, 
when  those  means  are  used  in  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  Where  then  does  the  awful 
responsibility  of  the  unsaved  millions  of 
our  countrymen  rest?  I  fear  upon  the 
agency  employed  bv  the  church.  The 
idea  of  the  blood  of  so  many  millions  of 


our  neighbours  and  friends  resting  upon 
the  skirts  of  an  unfaithful  ministry  and 
church  is  enough  to  make  angels  weep. 
Blessed  as  we  are-*one  preacher  of  that 
gospel  which  is  the  power  of  God  to  sal- 
vation to  every  one  that  believes  to  about 
*< 350  souls"— no  insurmountable  impe- 
diment of  an  ecclesiastical  or  political 
nature  exists  in  the  way  of  our  access  to 
them  all:  they  are  our  neighbours,  some 
of  them  our  near  relations; — unsaved» 
and  unforgiven  on  the  brink  of  an  awful 
eternity,  l^fore  we  get  at  some  of  them, 
to  beseech  them  with  tears  and  praveiv 
to  be  reconciled  to  God,  they  will  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  mercy. 

Can  nothing  be  done? — is  your  voice 
in  bringing  this  spirit-stirring  subject 
before  us  to  be  unheeded  like  a  dream? 
I  hope  not.  Surely  some  of  the  brethren 
will  grasp  the  mantle  of  o&r  venerable 
founders  and  fathers  in  the  gospel,  whose 
labours  we  have  entered  intol  Is  that 
yearning  pity  for  mankind,  that  burning 
charity  that  prompted  Nelson,  Bramw^ 
8toner,  Nancy  Uutler,  John  Smlthv 
Caughey,  and  others  to  such  rn^kl^ 
efforts  to  reach  the  masses  of  Uiis  eonrspt 
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fialion,  neT6r  to  be  ia  operation  agaja? 
Kothiag  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the 
piesent  policy  of  the  church  and  ministry 
ia  a  failaxe — a  failure  as  far  as  God's 
purposes  in  England's  salvation  thronsh 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  is  concerned ;  the 
silver  trumpet^  sounding  forth  from  our 
colleges,  seminaries,  and  institutions,  does 
not  <»iarm  the  masses  of  our  corrupt  hu- 
manity so  as  to  bring  them  to  Christ, 
facts  and  figures  are  against  them.  The 
■Billions  of  our  fellow-sinners  that  are 
tiironging  the  downward  road  must  be 
arrested  by  the  converting  power  of  the 
goepel,  or,  ere  long,  they  will  sink  into 
|>erdition,  and  we  shall  have  to  meet  them 
sa  the  bar  of  God.  That  the  present  ma- 
chiseiyof  the  church  does  not  convey 
Che  soul-blessing  power  of  the  gospel  to 
the  multitudes  of  our  countrymen  so  as 
to  awaken,  convince,  subdue,  and  bring 
them  to  Jesus  for  salvation,  is  a  fact 
none  will  deny.  We  must  either  be 
contented  to  move  on  with  the  present 
sleepy,  inefficient  mode  of  treating  our 
fallen  humanity — shutting  our  eyes  to 
the  awful  consequences  of  the  thousands 
of  our  fellow-men  perishing  around  us, 
or,  as  yott  say,  "we  must  change  our 
tactics. 

This  has  been  my  conviction  for  years. 

Should  the  following  plan,  which  I 
have  known  to  work  exceedingly  well  in 
certain  places,  induce  any  of  our  brethren 
to  proceed  to  action  in  making  inroads 
into  Satan's  kingdom,  the  Lord  Jesus 
ahall  have  all  the  glory. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  I  lived 
at  B-  ,  in  the  Nottingham  Circnit,*a 
few  of  us  were  talking  one  day  of  the 
best  means  of  promoting  a  revival.  We 
agreed  to  meet  on  a  certain  evening  in 
tke  school-Toom,  with  as  many  of  the 
brethren  as  were  disposed  to  join  us,  and 
the  following  thoughts  were  suggested 
and  acted  upon: — 

1st.  Kot  to  attempt  what  we  believed 
was  not  practicable. 

2nd.  Not  lo  do  as  many  do,  who  pray 
with  all  their  might  for  the  Lord  to  re- 
vire  his  work,  and  then  decline  to  take 
cmr  other  part  in  promoting  a  revival. 
While  we  believed  it  was  our  duty  to 
pray  with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in 
the  spirit  for  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ohost  upon  sinners,  we  l^lieved  it  was 
equally  our  duty  to  make  a  personal  ap- 
pueation  ^  the  persons  prayed  for,  to 
entreat  them  to  turn  to  the  Lord  and 
Attend  the  means  of  grace. 

Sid.  We  agreed  to  meet  once  a  week, 
and  spend  an  hour  in  fervent  prayer  for 
certain  persons  and  iaroilies  that  we  pur- 
loosed  to  visit  the  following  Sabbath,  and 
fixed  upon  some  of  the  worst  and  most 
abandoned  in. the  village  to  visit  first.  ' 

The  first  Sunday  we  commenced  our 


operations  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  we 
were  astonished  that  not  one  of  the 
families  we  visited  opposed  us,  bat  thank- 
fully received  our  message,  and  were 
willing  that  we  should  pray  with  them, 
evidently  showing  that  the  Lord  had 
answered  prayer,  and  gone  before  us. 
The  second  Sabbath  I  and  my  com- 
panion (we  agreed  at  first  to  go  two 
and  two  together)  went  into  another 
part  of  the  town,  and  called  upon  a 
family,  the  head  of  which,  in  point  of 
principle  and  morals,  was  but  few  re- 
moves from  infidelity,  and  he  was  very 
liberal  in  the  use  of  abusive  language 
respecting  the  people  of  God.  When  we 
entered  his  house,  he  began  to  vilify  our 
project,  declaring  our  motives  were  sin- 
ister-^we  wanted  him  to  come  to  the 
chapel  dt\  purpose  to  get  his  money. 
Afler  much  conversation  with  him,  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  allow  us  to  pray 
with  him?  He  replied,  '*  You  may  pray 
if  you  like."  Aft&e  prayer,  I  perceived 
tears  in  his  eyes.  I  kindly  tooa  him  by 
the  hand,  invited  him  to  the  chapel,  and 
bade  him  good  day.  The  next  Sabbath 
evening  this  same  person  obtained  re- 
demption through  the  blood  of  Christ,  the 
forgiveness  of  his  sins,  in  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Chapel,  and  became  a  useful 
and  liberal  member.  Very  soon  after, 
three  or  four  more  of  the  family  were 
converted  to  God. 

The  above  plan  we  carried  out  for  a 
length  of  time,  not  without  opposition ; 
neither  had  we  the  success  we  at  first 
anticipated.  But,  after  a  while,  it  was 
apparent  that  there  was  a  mighty  feeling 
produced  in  the  village ;  some  were  so 
affected  that  they  could  scarcely  attend 
to  their  business  -,  others  declared  they 
could  not  sleep  upon  their  beds ;  others 
were  alarmed  by  terrible  dreams  at  night. 
In  one  week  we  saw  more  than  a  score 
converted  to  God,  and  the  revival  spread 
to  some  of  the  surrounding  villages. 
Such  days  of  grace  we  have  seldom 
known;  may  the  Lord  hasten  them 
generally! 

I  have  known  the  above  plan  to  pro- 
duce similar  effects  in  other  places,  when 
men  of  the  right  stamp  have  been  found 
to  carry  it  out, — men  that  are  willing  to 
die  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  they  may 
testify  of  the  gospel  of  the  grac«  of  God 
to  perishing  sinners.  As  we  believe  the 
salvation  of  sinners  is  the  object  for 
which  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached, 
surely  there  are  many  to  be  found  that 
are  willing  to  '^change  their  tactics'' 
in  any  proper  and  scriptural  way,  so 
that  they  may  snatch  some  of  these 
brands  from  the  burning. 
I  remain,  dear  brother, 

Yours  truly, 

t(.  Wakd. 


aoo 
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ORIGINAL  OOBBBSPONDENCE  OF 
THE  LATE  MR  WM.  DAWSON. 

god's    PUSPOSB    in   MBN'S  AFFLICTI0K8. 

Barnbow,  Aagost  16, 1827. 

Mr  Dbab  Mrs. ^ — ^Hearing  from 

Mrs. the  peculiar  circamstances  in 

Which  you  are  placed,  excited  in  mj 
bosom  sensations  of  sympathy ;  and  now 
I  hare  taken  up  my  pen  to  attempt  to 
soothe  the  painful  anxieties  which,  no 
doubt,  plant  a  thorn  in  your  reflections, 
and  niake  yon  sigh  when  no  one  sees  or 
hears  but  your  divine  Redeemer  and 
your  heayenly  Father.  Well,  the  Lord 
"  knows  whereof  we  are  made  r  he 
remembers  that  we  are  but  dust;"  and, 
no  doubt,  he  is  acquainted  with  your 
state,  your  feelings,  and  your  fears ;  and 
more  scrupulously  weighs  your  moments 
or  your  hours  of  suffering  than  ever  your 
medical  adviser  weighed  the  most  deadly 
poison  which  he  saw  proper  to  make  an 
essential  ingredient  in  his  medicine. 

I  trust,  from  what  Mrs said,  yon 

are,  before  this,  the  joyful  mother  of  a 
hopeful  son,  and  are  now  recovering  from 
the  trial  of  that  hour  which  your  fears 
had  sometimes  covered  with  a  gloomy 
veil,  and  sometimes  would  paint  with  a 
death*s  head  upon  it.  I  trust  your 
unbelieving  fears  are  now  ashamed,  and 
that  your  hopes  triumph  in  the  God  of 
your  salvation.  I  trust  yon  are  now 
singing  an  ''anthem  taken  out  of  the 
116th  Psalm,"  and  that  the  voice  of 
praise  is  now  heard  in  vour  dwelling. 

I  was  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  Mr. ^'s 

Indisposition,  and  felt  anxious  on  account 
of  its  results.  This,  no  doubt,  is  an 
additional  trial,  and  will  be  felt  with 
greater  force  in  your  present  situation. 
You  are  two  strings  on  the  same  instru- 
ment, and  the  one  cannot  be  touched  but 
the  other  will  vibrate;  there  will  be  sigh 
for  sigh  and  smile  for  smile.  If  one 
weeps,  the  tear  will  stand  in  the  other's 
eye;  and  if  one  rejoices,  the  other  shares 
the  pleasure  and  joins  the  song  of  praise. 
You  cannot  see  your  dearer  half  suffer- 
ing and  feel  nothing.  The  left  hand 
eannot  say  to  the  right  hand,  **  I  have  no 
need  of  thee;"  and  if  one  eye  be 
wounded,  the  other  sympathises  and 
feels  the  pang. 

But  what  are  the  mutual  snffsrers  to 
do  ?  Are  they  to  sit  down  on  the  same 
sofa,  and  weep  their  lives  away?  Ah! 
no;  that  be  far  from  them«  No,  no; 
thev  must  take  each  other  by  the  hand, 
and  both  appear  before  the  throne  of 
grace,  and  tnere  pour  out  their  souls  to 
God,  and  then  return,  singing  Luther^s 
favourite  psalm — ^namely,  the  forty-sixtii. 

If  you  bad  been  nnaoquainted  with  the 
sinner's  and  the  sufferers  Friend,  then  I 
might  have  recommended  Jesus  to  your 


notice  as  your  ''rel^  and  strength,  a 
very  preteni  Mp  in  trouble:"  but  yon 
are  no  strai^r  to  that  ''Friend  that, 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother."  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  I  Yon  have  an  interest  ka 
the  eye,  and  in  the  heart,  and  in  the 
hand,  and  in  the  offices  of  your  "  great 
High  Priest,  who  is  touched  with  a  feel*- 
ing  of  your  infirmities,  and  who  was 
tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin."  Oh  I  then,  value  your 
privileges  and  improve  them,  why 
bear  your  bnrdens  alone,  when  yoaV 
Lord  says,  **  Cast  them  upon  me,  and  I 
will  sustain  both  thee  and  them  ?  "  I  can 
truly  borrow  the  words  of  that  extraor- 
dinary man,  the  late  Rev.  S.  Rutherford, 
and  say  to  you  what  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Viscountess  &enmnre: — "I 
know  vour  cup  Is  sugared  with  mercy, 
and  the  withering  of  the  bloom  of 
worldly  joys  is  for  no  other  end  but  to 
buy  out  the  reversion  of  your  heart  and 
love.  Madame  (adds  he),  subscribe  to 
the  Almighty's  will ;  put  your  hand  to 
the  pen,  and  let  the  cross  of  your  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  have  your  submissive  and 
resolute  aicbn.  If  (says  he)  ye  ask  and 
try  whose  this  cross  is,  I  dare  say  it  is 
not  all  your  own ;  the  best  half  of  it  it 
(^risV$.  '  In  all  their  afflictions  he  was 
afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence 
saved  them.' " 

Will  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  — -— ,  let  every 
pain  and  every  pleasure  drive  or  draw 
you  nearer  to  your  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 
We  are  too  apt  to  grovel  in  the  dust, 
and  therefore  the  Lord  rouses  us  by 
p&inful  providences.  We  are  too  apt  to 
settle  in  our  nests,  and  the  Lord  raises 
the  wind  to  shake  the  boughs ;  and  he 
puts  a  thorn  in  the  bottom  to  remind  ut 
that  '*  this*  is  not  our  rest."  He  loves 
our  company  in  the  closet ;  but  when  the 
world  has  got  too  great  an  ascendancy, 
we  put  him  off  with  transient  visits.  He, 
therefore,  lets  us  feel  the  smart  of  his 
rod,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  emptiness 
of  the  worid ;  and  then  we  run  to  his 
feet,  and  he  hears  our  voices  supplicating 
for  mercy  to  pardon  our  past  negli- 
gences, to  remove  the  rod,  and  spare  us 
and  our  comforts  a  "little  longer,  that 
we  may  recover  oar  strength  before  we 
go  hence  to  be  no  more  seen." 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  infinitely-loving 
and  lovely  Redeemer  should  be  obliged 
to  use  such  harsh  measures^irith  us  to 
wean  our  hearts  from  the  world,  and  win 
them  for  himself.  It  is  a  pity  that  be 
should  be  forced  to  pour  the  water-floods 
of  affliction  upon  the  world's  chmS,  before 
we  will  count  it  but  dung  for  Chzitt. 
What  a  pity  that  his  crcotarss  should 
have  the  p&ce  in  our  hearts  which  he 
should  possess  himself.  What  a  wonder 
that  we  should  give  oar  best  affectioas  to 
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the  dark  profile,  the  side-fkce— the  sAa- 
dam  of  his  excdlencies  in  his  creBtures, 
and  let  the  infinitely  heautiful  and  glori- 
ous anginal  have  a  lower  place  in  our 
love  and  esteem.-  No  wonder  that  he  is 
jealous  of  his  honoor.  He  puts  a  high 
▼aine  upon  his  people's  hearts,  and  is  not 
well  pleased  when  they  give  them  to  the 
works  of  his  hands.  Ohl  then,  let  us 
fall  at  his  feet,  and  confess  this  sinfal  and 
idolatrons  attachment  to  the  creature; 
let  us  plead  the  hlood  of  sprinkling  for 
pardon;  let  us  ftillj  and  freely  surrender 
our  whole  hearts  to  his  government;  let 
us  pray  that  the  enlightening,  softening, 
aanetiiying  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
mav  fully  possess  our  ransomed  powers ; 
and  then  he  will  "  restore  comforts  to  his 
moumen."  The  loss  of  those  blessings 
that  have  been  taken  firom  us  will  be 
■aoctified  and  made  up  with  his  own 
presence;  and  the  blessings  remainina 
will  be  doubly  valuable,  because  we  shall 
feel  that  we  have  received  them  from 
him,  and  that  we  enjoy  them  in  him. 
Oh!  may  the  Lord  Jesus  be  more  loved 
bj  you  and  your  dear  partner  than  he 
ever  was  before.  Letyour  '*  meditations 
of  him  be  sweet."  When  you  open  your 
mouths,  may  it  be  "to  speak  of  the 
glcfy  of  his  kingdom,  and  talk  of  his 

Eower;  to  make  kmown  to  the  sons  of  men 
is  mighty  acts,  and  the  glorious  majesty 
of  his  kingdom."— Psalm  cxlv.  11,  12. 
llios  may  you  be  daily  and  hourly  glori- 
ffing  the  Liord,  and  being  "  made  meet 
for  Uie  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light." 
There  may  you  meet  your  friend  and 
broUier, 

W.  Dawson. 

P.  S. — I  hope  now  the  Conference  Is 

over,  %nd  Mr.  ,  &c.,  are  removed; 

that  the  winter  will  be  over  and  gone  (as 

it  reinurds ),  the  flowers  will  appear 

on  uie  earth,  the  time  of  singing  birds 
will  be  come,  &c.,  and  your  jarring 
strings  will  sound  harsh  discord  no  more. 

I  was  anxious  for ,  most  deeply  so ; 

and  I  wish  that  all  that  is  past  may  be 
forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  peace,  unity, 
and  concord  be  a  trinity  in  unity  that  ul 
hell  cannot  dinolve. 


DEVOTIONAL  BfEETING. 

Dea.b  Bbethrbn, — In  the  absence  of 
any  reply  to  the  valuable  letter  of  "  T.  C." 
in  the  May  Magazine  on  a  "  Devotional 
Meeting,"  1  deem  it  right  to  communicate 
the  mode  in  which  some  brethren  in  the 
Leeds  Second  Circuit  have  for  more  than 
three  years  conducted  such  a  meeting. 

A  desire  was  felt  to  promote  a  spirit' 
of  union  in  the  great  work  to  which  the 
Head  of  the  Church  has  called  us,  and 
invitations  were  sent  to  eveiy  brother  in 
the  circuit  to  meet  at  the  residence  of 
brother  J.  H.  Carr.  After  a  friendly 
cup  of  tea,  the  meeting  was  opened  with 
religious  exercises,  and  the  object  of  the 
meeting  being  stated,  the  brethren  en- 
tered into  a  free  and  interesting  conver- 
sation, which  resulted  in  the  redolntion, 
''that  the  brethren  should  meet  once  a 
month  (except  the  months  in  which  are 
held  the  regular  Qnarterlv  Meetings!  to 
take  tea  together  at  the  house  of  those 
brethren  with  whom  it  would  be  con- 
venienty  and  that  a  lecture  or  essay  be 
prepared  and  read  by  each  brother  in 
turn,  commencing  with  the  senior  brother 
on  the  plan;  the  subject  to  be  selected 
by  the  meeting." 

We  first  went  through  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  Inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  At  present 
we  are  tracing  the  progress  of  Christianity 
during  each  successive  century.  At  the 
close  of  each  lecture  free  discussion  is 
allowed ;  and  I  can  testify  for  my  brethren 
that  these  meetings  have  always  been 
attended  with  spiritual  good,  have  in- 
creased our  scriptural  knowledge,  and 
are  promotive  of  brotherly  affection  and 
esteem.  Two  of  the  senior  brethren, 
Brothers  Johnson  and  Booth,  have  gone 
to  their  reward,  and  I  am  sure  their 
memory  has  been  endeared  to  us  by  our 
association  with  them  at  these,  meetings. 

I  think  it  probable  that  many  similar 
meetings  are  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  if  they  could  be  introduced 
into  every  circuit  I  believe  they  would 
prove  a  great  blessing.  I  am,  dear 
brethren,  yours  very  affectionately, 

H.  T.  Mawson. 

Leeds,  June  16th* 


Cemperante. 


AN  AWFUL  OCCURRENCE. 
DsAX  Snt, — ^Not  many  years  ago  there 
lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  Cornwall, 
aa  individual  notorious  for  fightinff, 
wrestling,  and  such  like  practices.  It 
was  a  ▼eiyeommon  thing  for  him  to  sare 
that  portion  of  his  earnings  which  he  did 


not  need  to  supply  his  daily  recurring 
wants,  and  after  having  accumulated 
enough  for  his  purpose,  absent  himself 
f^om  home  for  several  days,  until  his 
hard-earned  savings  were  expended,  and 
then,  with  a  body  debilitated  by  excess, 
and  a  mind  in  its  last  state,  ever  worse 
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than  in  any  former,  return  again  to  his 
labour  and  his  home,  that  he  might  again 
repeat  his  former  shameful  and  degrading 
practices. 

One  day,  after  being  on  a  "  bout,**  he 
returned  as  usual  to  his  home,  when  his 
mother,  as  a  parent  might  in  such  cir- 
cuinstances  be  expected  to  do,  began  to 
expostul&te  with  him  on  the  impropriety, 
and  upbraid  him  for  the  foolishness  of 
his  conduct ;  but  little  could  his  impatient 
spirit  brook  the  restraint  thus  sought  to 
be  imposed,  and  in  the  heat  of  his  excited 
passions  he  beat  his  i^^  parent  in.  a 
brutal  and  shocking  manner.  He  went 
that  day  to  the  mine  where  he  was  aocns- 
tomedto  work,  and  while  there  fell  in  with 
some  dissolute  companions,  who  proposed 
going  to  the  public-house  to  partake  of 
some  intoxicating  liquor.  He  was  eager 
to  accompany  them,  and  whether  from 
want  of  money,  or  through  a  vain  desire 
of  display  in  the  sort  of  feats  to  which  he 
had  long  accustomed  himself  with  a  de- 
gree of  precision  and  apparent  security 
really  astonishing,  we  know  not ;  but  ren- 
dered confident  by  past  success,  and 
reckless  by  the  evil  spirit  that  possessed 
him,  he  challenged  the  party  whom  he 
was  addressing  to  lay  a  wager  for  a  cer- 
tain sum  that  he  would  ascend  the 
"shears"  which  bestrode  the  shaft, stand 
on  his  head,  and  descend  to  terra  firma 
again  in  a  stated  time. 

The  challenge  was  accepted — he  as- 
cended the  giddy  height  wUh  much 
agility — proceeded  to  the  feat  of  standing 
on  his  head — quivered  for  a  moment  to 

gain  the  centre  of  gravity,  just  as  the 
road  leaf  trembles  in  the  passing  breeze, 
and  then,  as  if  orerbalanced  by  an  invisi- 
ble hand  waiting  to  make  his  destruction 
sure,  was  precipitated  from  the  fatal  al- 
titude down  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  from  whence  his  shattered  and 
broken  remains  were  taken,  clothed  in 
that  "  sackcloth  "  which,  were  it  not  too 
late,  would  have  been  a  fitting  emblem 
of  the  deep  contrition  which  his  soul 
should  have  felt;  but  ''the  harvest  was 
past,  the  summer  ended."  We  forbear— 
^  he  died  and  was  buried."  Silently  and 
slowly  the  procession  ijioved  along  as  it 
bore  to  the  melancholy  hoose  appointed 
for  all  living,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the 
once  profligate  youth.  Bfonmfnlly  and 
hopelessly  followed  the  heart-stricken 
and  bereaved  mother— «tonelike  sank  the 
grief  into  her  labouring  breast,  and  death- 
Uke  indeed  was  the  pall  spread  over  the 
early  tomb  of  him  she  loved — even  amidst 
the  nnnatnral  persecution  she  suffered  at 
his  hands^with  the  deep  unceasing  de- 
•votion  of  a  mother's  love ;  and  who  can 
wonder  at  the  grief  of  her  soul  ?  for  in 
her  mausoleum-like  heart  vibrated  no 
fibres  to  the  mosic,  sweet  as  that  of  the 


spheres,  contained  in  the  heart-cheering- 
words — '^Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die 
in  the  Lord." 

T.  Jakss. 


A    LESSON    OUT    OF    THE 
LETTER  D, 

WORTHY  TO  BB  LEARNED  BT  ALL  SOBER- 
MINDED  MEN. 

The  Drunkard  is  a  Depraved  Drinker, 
Deals  in  Deadly  Drugs, 
Disports  with  Death. 
Denounces  Decency,  and 
Defies  Damnation. 

He  is  like  a 

Dateless  Daybook, 
'  Dry  Decanter, 
Deep-mouthed  Drain, 
Doleful,  Dismal  Dirge,  on  a 
Dark  December  Day. 

He  is  always  at  a 

Dead  lift, 

Dead  reckoning, 
E?er  at  Death's  Door,  and  his  life  at  a 

Discount. 

He  is  a 

Desolation, 

Desecration, 

Derision,  and  a  constant 

Defalcation. 

Detestation, 

Deformity,  and  a 

Doomsday  book,  in  which  he  tells  his 

Destiny,  and  proclaims  hts  own  [own. 

Doom. 

He  Degrades  his  understanding, 
Despoils  his  health,  and 
Destroys  his  estate. 

He  is  a 

Dishonour  to  his  nature, 
Detestation  to  €rod. 
Discredit  to  his  friends,  and  a 
Disgrace  to  humanity. 

In    Disposition  he  is 
-     Doggish, 

Domineering,  and 
Dastardly. 

In    Drudgery  he  is  the 
DeviTs  Doorkeeper, 
Disciple,  and 
Dupe. 

He  lives  in 

Disgrace,  and  will  Die  in  Despair  I 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  lett^ 

D,  which  stands  for  « 

Drunkard,  stands  also  for  three 

Deadly  Diseases — 
Diabetes,  Dysentery,  and  Dropsy,  and 
For  three  things  most  of  all  to  be 

Dreaded, 
Dissolution,  Death,  and  Damnation  1 

BRiTAim|Qe«« 
{Briiiol  TtMperainM  MtraltL) 
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FBOGHBSS  OP  THB  A8B00XATIOK. 

Wb  are  glad  that  Bome  of  oar  frieAds 
are  taking  oar  hints  in  the  proper  spirit, 
and  tipring  what  they  can  to  secore  new 
subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion.    We  are  convinced  that  a  large 
anunint  might  be  rery  easily  gained  with 
▼eiy  little  effort,  if  appeals  were  made 
In   the    company   of  those   who    are 
disposed  to  gire.    Are  there   not    at 
leaist   a   thousand  friends   who   could 
undertake  to  obtain  a  gninea  each  before 
the  next  Aggregate  Meeting  ?     Sach  a 
sum   would   cheer   the  hearts   of  our 
friends  at  Leeds,  and  be  a  good  thank- 
offeiing  for  the  mercies  of  another  yeai^ 
Bat  we  have  to  suggest  that  when  any 
fiaroarable  impression  has  been  made, 
those  who  hare   been  advocating  our 
ouise  will  ikort  and  then  try  to  secure 
subscriptions  or  donations.    We  do  not 
object  to  write  to  any  one  whose  name 
is  sent  to  us,  but  some  delay  may  occur 
owing  to  the  multiplicity  or  our  engage- 
ments ;  and,  beside,  a  note  from  a  stranger 
would  not  be  so  effectual  as  the  offer  of 
the  friend  to  send  the  guinea  for  them 
to  the  Secretary.     On  those  occasions 
the  old  adage  is  worth  remembering, 
"  Strike  while  the  iron  4s  hot." 

In  reference  to  the  Magazine,  too,  we 
have  groand  for  rejoicing;  but  we  are 
not  yet  satisfied.    The  circulation  might 
be  fire  times  as  great  as  it  is,  if  vigorous 
efforts  were  pat  forth.    We  have  been 
surprised  in  many  circles  to  find  that  its 
very  existence  was  unknown  until  we 
referred  to  it.     Thiff  ought  not  to  be, 
and  must  not  be  allow^  to  continue. 
Hitherto  we  have  avoided  availing  our- 
selves of  the  means  nsnally  resorted  to 
to  puff"  into  notoriety  any  new  publica- 
tion.   We  have  not  had  any  huge  bills 
posted  over  the  various  towns  and  vil- 
uges  of  the  kingdom,  or  illuminated  cards 
exposed  at  the  railway  stations,  inns, 
and  shop  windows,  and  have  spent  yery 
little  in  advertisements.    Our  numbers 
have  not  been  sent  out  gratuitously.  No 
canvasser  has  gone  forth  to  gain  sub- 
scribers. Nor  have  we  established  agents, 
supplying  them    '*on  sale   or  return." 
Had  we   resorted   to  these  means  we 
slight  have  trebled  our  circulation,  but 
it  must  bave  been  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  where  was  such 
a  sum  to  be  had?     Without  incurring 
such  expense,  we  have  an  issue  larger 
than  many  religious  periodicals  of  much 
longer  standing,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  so  increase  as  to 
cover  all  outlay,  and  bring  a  surplus  to 
the   funds.     While  we   challenge   our 


brethren  to  effort  in  these  particulars,  we 
would  also  commend  the  Association 
and  the  Magazine  to  their  notice  as 
deserving  special  mention  in  their  ap- 
proaches to  the  Father  of  Spirits.  Think 
of  the  sick  and  aged  brethren,  of  the 
fatheriess  children  and  widows  who  are 
laying  claim  to  our  sympathy  and  sup- 
port, and  let  prayer  be  offered  np  for 
them.  Think,  too,  of  the  many  minds 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact  while  our 
pages  are  being  read,  and  unite  with  ns 
in  prayers  that  our  labours  may  be 
owned  of  God  to  the  good  of  many. 
**  Brethren,  pray  for  us  !'* 

Dunster.  —  In  the  Dunster  Circuit 
some  of  our  brethr^  have  promised  to 
join  the  association,  and  several  friends 
will  become  subscribers  as  soon  as  a 
branch  is  formed.  We  hope  before  long 
to  report  the  formation  of  a  branch  in 
this  place. 

Bukford. — Here  we  had  promises  of 
subscriptions  from  two  brethren ;  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  circuit  kindly 
engaged  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
local  preachers,  and  not  in  any  way 
oppose  if  they  wished  to  form  a  branch 
and  hold  a  meeting. 

Tiverton, — Here  we  have  long  had  a 
pensioner;  but  he  was  obliged  to  join 
the  Axminster  branch,  the  brethren  in 
the  circuit  not  having  heart  or  charity 
enough  to  unite.  We  fear  that  nothing 
will  be  done.  One  friend,  Mr.  Cockran, 
solicitor,  gave  us  a  donation  of  ten  shil- 
lings. It  was  gratifying  to  hear  the 
expressions  of  thanksgiving  from  the 
family  of  our  poor  ag^  brother.  Oh 
that  the  people  had  soi^ls  to  appreciate 
the  value^of  such  expressions ! 

Wdlington  —  Taunton  Circuit— The 
secretary  of  the  Taunton  branch  kindly 
went  with  us  to  Taunton  to  see  the 
superintendent,  to  try  to  obtain  his 
sympathy  and  help  in  securing  a  meeting. 
We  have  strong  hope  that  this  branch 
will  revive  from  this  visitation,  and  that 
before  the  summer  is  over,  a  good  meet- 
ing will  be  held.  The  secretary  has 
pledged  himself  that  no  effort  shall  be 
wanting,  and  we  have  faith  in  him. 

Woodstock.'-k  delightful  meeting  was 
held  in  this  place.  We  are  expecting  an 
account  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Branch, 
or  Brother  English,  who  attended. 

Wednesbury,  June  6M,  1853.  — Wo 
attended  a  meeting  presided  over  by 
John  Ratcliff,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham,* 
and  was  delighted  to  hear  the  cause 
pleaded  by  Mr.  William  Griffiths  and 
Mr.  Edmund  lleelev.     The    Secretary 
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of  the  Branch  has  promised  a  report, 
and  we  only  allude  to  it  to  record  the  fact 
of  the  meeting  being  held,  and  to  show 
that  we  hold  our  brother  to  his  promise. 
We  were  much  gratified  in  being  enter- 
tained at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  who 
has  exerted  herself  well  on  behalf  of  the 
Magazine,  having  secured  42  subscribers 
by  her  own  efforts.  We  know  that  we 
are  under  obligations  to  many  of  our  fair 
friends ;  bnt  in  reference  to  this  matter 
we  must  say  to  our  sister,  **  Many  daugh- 
ters have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  ez- 
eellest  them  all." 

Birmi$kgham,  J\m€  ft\  1853.— Having 
^  preached  in  the  commodious  new  chapel 
on  the  Sunday,  we  took  the  liberty 
of  inviting  the  preachers  to  meet  us 
on  the  Tuesday  evening,  and  returned 
from  Wednesbuiy  to  fulfil  our  enga^e- 
menL  We  were  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  giving  explanations  to  seveiul  of  the 
brethren,  and  found  that  there  was  quite 
a  disposition  to  help  on  the  work.  A 
more  general  canvass  for  subscribers  was 
promised,  and  arrangements  made  for 
collections  in  every  place  of  worship  for 
the  funds  of  the  Association.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  a  tea  meeting  worthy 
of  the  place  and  the  occasion  should  be 
held  in  August.  As  the  largest  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  centre  of  England, 
where  trade  is  good  and  every  one  seems 
prospering,  we  should  like  the  friends  to 
determine  to  be  A 1  in  this  movement, 
especially  as  it  was  here  that  the  first  com- 
mitter, met,  and  its  convener.  Brother 
Pearson,  is  now  a  resident  in  the  town. 

Sheffield.  —  We  spent  several  days 
among  our  old  friends  in  this  place,  and 
found  them  activelv  engaged  in  making 
arrangements  for  building  chapels,  &c. 
Better  still,  "  the  work  of  saving  souls  " 
progresses  among  them.  In  few  places 
do  we  find  more  attention  to  the  apostolic 
monition,  ^'Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  heartily" 

We  regret,  however,  to  find  that  no 
systematic  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to 
secure  the  promised  thousand  pence 
weekly  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 
There  is  no  abatement  of  interest  in  our 
cause,  but  there  wants  more  consenta- 
neous action,  in  order  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  people. 

Putting  them  in  remembrance  of  their 
pledse,  and  leaving  an  abundant  supply 
of  collecting  cards,  we  trust  will  have  the 
desired  effect,  and  prevent  our  being 
made  ashamed  of  our  past  confident 
boasting  on  their  behalf. 

TADOASTBB  CIRCUIT. 

Aboitt  twelve  months  ago  our  friends 

*at  Church  Fenton  held  a  tea-meetins 

for  the  benefit  of  the  Local  Preachers 

Mutual  Aid  Association,  when  X6  2s.  fid. 

WAS  realised  and  sent  to  the  secretary.  A 


seeond  xdeeting  was  li^ld  on  Thursday, 
March  31,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  folding-doors  between  the  chapel 
and  school-room  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  display  of  taste  in  the  arrangement 
of  tables,  flowers,  &c.,  was  very  credit- 
able. The  plentiful  provision  proclaimed 
the  generosity  of  our  kind  friends,  and 
their  varietv  and  quality  did  equal  credit 
to  their  sldli  and  industry.  After  walking 
nine  miles  to  the  meeting,  I  felt  raB<£ 
refreshed  by  the  cup  which  '*  cheers  but 
not  inebriates  ;**  and  the  hearty  welcome 
and  pleasant  smiles  of  our  presiding 
ladies  made  as  forget  our  toil  and  can. 
After  the  tables  were  removed,  arrange 
ments  were  made  for  the  after  meeting. 

Mr.  Alderman  Meek,  of  York,  had 
been  invited  to  ti£ke  the  chair,  bnt  being 
unable  to  attend,  our  excellent  friend 
Brother  Cawood  was  called  to  preside,  and 
spoke  very  feelingly  about  his  conversion 
to  God  through  Sie  instrumentality  of  a 
local  preacher,  and  he  expressed  the 
delight  he  generally  experiences  under 
the  ministry  of  the  brethren.  The  secre- 
tary read  the  report  of  the  Tadcaster 
Branch,  which  shows  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  circuit  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mutual  Aid- Association. 

Mr.  Harris,  of  iJondon,  hon.  sec,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  at  considerable 
length,  and  seemed  to  arouse  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  present.  Truly,  it  was 
good  to  be  there.  Our  friends  were  en- 
couraged and  their  numbers  increased. 

Brother  J.  C  Padman,  of  Boston-Spa, 
then  spoke  in  a  strain  of  fervid  eloquence, 
and  seemed  quite  carried  away  oy  the 
influence  felt  on  the  occasion. 

Brother  John  Taylor  joined  the  asso- 
ciation, and  spoke  feelingly  on  the  subject* 

Brother  Stones,  of  Catterton,  in  his 
nsual  zealous  way,  declared  the  goodness 
of  God  in  bringing  him  into  his  lold. 

Brother  Robert  Jackson,  of  Fenton, 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  warm  expres- 
sions of  kindness  for  suffering  humanity. 

After  thanks  were  returned  to  tne 
ladies  for  their  kindness  in  providing  tea, 
to  the  hon.  secretary  for  his  attendance^ 
and  to  the  chairman  for  his  service  in 
the  chair,  the  meeting  separated  a  little 
after  ten  o'clock,  highly  gratified  witk 
the  entertainment  of  the  evening,  and 
promising  to  help  us  with  another  meeting 
next  year. — ^Tbomab  Moon,  Branch  800. 

DIED. 

June  1, 1858.— Ssmual  Arthur,  of  North- 
ampton, aged  83.  Claim  £4,  naviag  pre* 
viously  reoeiTfld  £4  on  the  death  of  his  wil^ 
He  had  been  on  the  Annuitant  Fund  70  weeks. 

Jane  6, 1858.— Id  the  M\  triumph  of  lU^ 
James  Bllis,  of  Ipswich,  affed  85.  €9aSa  £& 
B«  had  been  on  the  Sick  Fund  2  weeks. 

April  35, 1858.— Mary  Penkethnran.  eflha 
St.  Helen's  Ginmit,  aged  78.    Chiim  MtL 
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* — 

^ssHBs,  Striptun  Illustrate,  ^t. 

GOD'S   TRUTHFULNESS,  MAN'S  FALSEHOOD,  AND  THE 

CONDITION  OF  SALVATION. 

**God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie." — Num.  xxiii.  19. 

Bt  implication  the  words  of  Balaam  to  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  assert 
the  natural  untruthfiilness  of  mnn^  and  contrast  it  with  the  simple,  naked 
and  pure  verity  of  God.  God  is  true,  man  is  false.  Man  is  ever  in  danger 
of  speaking  or  acting  ^a  lie,  or  of  heing  false  to  himself,  to  his  principles, 
to  Lis  friends,  to  God.  God  is  not  a  man !  This  is  a  terrible  rebuke  to 
proud  human  nature. 

Nothing  moi*e  easily  or  more  deeply  offends  a  man  than  the  imputation 
of  being  a  liar.  Yet  nothing  is  more  undeniably  established  as  a  fact  in 
his  history  than  that  he  is  guilty  of  deception  in  every  possible  form  of 
word  tind  deed ;  that  he  is  deceptive  in  his  professions  and  in  his  purposes 
towards  his  fellow-creatures,  faithless  and  hypocritical  towards  God. 

If  man  were  true — ^if  falsehood  had  always  been  unknown  and  un- 
practised by  him— there  would  never  have  been  the  slightest  occasion  or 
necessity  for  the  use  of  oaths,  vows,  or  covenants.  Yet  these  have  been 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  nations  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Their 
existence  and  universal  use  establish  the  inferences  that  a  strong  sub- 
stratum of  tintnUk  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  human  character ;  that 
this  is  a  felt  fact  among  the  species^  and  that  scepticism  of  each  other's 
goodness  and  veracity  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  members  of 
all  classes  of  society.  Man  lives  perpetually  in  a  state  of  jealousy  and 
fear  of  his  fellow-man,  because  he  cannot  believe  his  w*ords,  and  scarcely 
hiB  solemn  and  most  awful  oaths.  Such  a  state  of  things  appears  almost 
in  the  light  of  a  retributive  result  and  fit  consequence  of  that  fearful  initial 
step  which,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  Paradise  of  delights — ^planted  for  the 
perfectiDg  of  man's  life  of  bliss — gave  the  he  to  God,  on  the  assumption 
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that  he  did  not  mean  wJuU  he  said,  when  he  annexed  nn  unexplained  pun- 
ishment  to  the  infringement  of  his  first  prohibitory  command — "  In  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Man  believed  not 
God,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  truth  in  man.  If  he  desires  tnith^  he 
has  to  seek  it ;  because  it  is  from  without^ — ^it  is  not  inherent  in  himself. 
Its  elaboration^  therefore^  whenever  it  is  not  hrotyht  to  him,  is  a  work  of 
time  and  difficulty,  of  painfulness  and  uncertainty.  If  he  wishes  to  be  true 
himself;  to  eschew  all  falsehood,  and  exemplify  in  all  his  acts  and  words 
the  one  pure  and  powerful  principle  truth,  he  carries  on  a  wai-fare  with 
himself,  his  inclinations,  passions,  interests,  that  is  characterised  by  similar 
difficulty  and  painfulness;  the  victory  is  often  doubtful;  and  every  day  his 
fidelity  to  the  truth  is  tested  in  the  presence  of  imnumbered  powerful 
examples  of  falsehood  in  his  fellow-men. 

Hence  the  apparent  necessity  for  oaths:  to  establish  confidence 
between  man  and  man ;  to  give  the  semblance  of  truth  to  his  communica- 
tions, and  bind  a  naturally  untruthful  being  to  sincerity  and  honesty. 
But  the  waywardness  of  the  human  character  cannot  be  held  sufficiently 
in  check  by  such  an  expedient,  although  it  receive  sanction  from  God 
himselfi  who,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  man,  weak  and  wicked  as  ho  is, 
commands — **Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself:"  whatsoever  thou  hast 
TOwed  thou  shalt  perform ;  what  thou  hast  said,  thou  shalt  do,  even  if  it 
be  to  thine  own  injury :  for  "  He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and 
changeth  not,  shall  never  be  moved."  The  man  that  loves  tnith,  abides 
in  the  ti-uth,  maintains  the  truth,  moves  on  through  life  in  imswerving  truth- 
fulness, I  will  sustain ;  he  shall  never  be  moved :  he  shall  abide  as  lono*  as 
the  truth,  which  abidethfor  ever.  « 

The  command  to  keep  an  oath,  and  not  to  forswear  ourselves,  might 
be  supposed  to  be  an  indirect  sanction  of  the  practice  of  taking  oaths ; 
but  if  we  look  more  narrowly  at  the  subject  we  shall  scarcely  adopt  that 
view.  All  the  moral  laws  and  directions  which  have  been  given  by  God 
to  man  have  been  consequent  upon  the  commission  of  the  sins  which  thcv 
respectively  forbid,  with  the  exception  of  that  one  command  which  u  ns 
imposed  in  his- state  of  primal  innocence  in  order  to  test  his  obedience. 
The  practice  of  perjury,  and  falsehood,  and  malicious  slander,  no  doubt, 
gave  origin  to  the  ninth  law  of  the  decalogue — <<Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witn&<?s;"  and  particular  instances  of  falsehood  called  for  prohibitory 
mention  to  mark  the  divine  displeasure.  Thus  the  violation  of  an  oath, 
a  vow,  or  a  covenant,  is  met  by  the  command — '^  Thou  shalt  not  forswear 
thyself;"  in  addition  to  which  requisition  man  is  supplied  with  a  motive 
to  obedience, — ^^  but  thou  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths."  As 
if  it  had  been  said — '^  If  thou  swearest,  God  knoweth  it :  he  requires 
truth  even  in  the  inward  parts,"  and  ''lying  lips  are  an  abomination** 
unto  him :  as  thou  hast  sworn  in  his  presence,  so  also  let  the  thing  sworn 
be  fulfilled  as  unto  the  Lord.  The  eyes  of  those  who  accepted  thine  oafh 
or  promise  may  not  be  upon  thee  when  thou  art  called  to  its  performance; 
but  the  eye  of  God  is  ever  upon  thy  ways — "  Thou  shalt  perform  tiiito 
Mm  thine  oaths.'' 
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Thus  is  an  excellent  principle  brought  to  bear  upon  man  in  his  lapsed 
and  imperfect  condition,  the  application  of  which,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  involve  divine  approval  of  those  transactions  between  man  and 
xnan  whose  violation  is  rebuked  by  it.  Tlie  command  is  a  consequence 
of  departure  from  truth.  We  must  return  to  truth.  God  has  regarded  with 
leniency  and  compassion  the  expedients  we  have  adopted  to  secure  our  own 
truthfulness,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  truth  requires  us  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  which  these  expedients  impose. 

^*  But  I  show  imto  you  a  more  excellent  way."  Such  virtually  is  tbe 
declaration  of  Christ  to  us.  The  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  has  made 
man  a  liai*,  an  inherently  false  and  treacherous  being:  oaths,  covenants, 
tests,  all  things  that  in  effect  exceed  the  plain  bare  statement  of  a  fact, 
sentiment,  or  belief,  are  expedients  to  produce  confidence  in  our  sincerity 
or  veracity.  If  man  wei'e  true  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  pretext 
for  their  necessity  or  use.  They  are  the  result,  the  product  of  distorted 
morals;  tkeif  came  of  evil:  therefore  our  Lord  commands — "  Swear  not  at 
all : "  let  no  oath,  no  vow,  no  covenant  pass  thy  lips.  Let  every  word 
spoken  be  true.  Be  content  with  a  plain,  simple,  and  single  statement 
of  every  thing  on  which  thou  hast  to  speak:  'Uet  your  communication  be 
yea,  yea;  nay,  nay ;  for  whalsoecer  is  more  than  Hits  cometh  of  evil." 

"Whatsoever  is  more  than  this!"  How  many  things  there  are  wbich 
exceed  this  measure  of  morality  given  by  the  highest  authority !  The 
administration  of  oaths,  declarations,  and  tests,  the  imposition  of  forms, 
rites,  and  creeds  for  solemn  subscription,  or  as  symbols  of  covennntal 
obligations  and  engagements — are  not  all  these  something  more  than 
simple  affirmations?  and  are  we  to  understand  that  the  command  of  the 
Saviour  extends  to  all  these  ?    . 

The  mission  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  reconcile  the  world  to 
God.  This  can  only  be  done  by  restoring  the  confidence  which  was 
broken  by  man's  transgression ;  and  every  provision  of  the  various  dis- 
pensations of  God's  mercy  to  man  from  the  beginning  until  now  seems  to 
have  been  calculated  to  produce  a  result  so  desirable  and  so  promotive  of 
the  world's  welfare.  Everything  that  could  possibly  be  done  to  convince 
the  world  of  the  faithfulness  and  truth  of  God  we  shall  find  to  have  been 
done  already,  if  we  examine  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  history 
presented  to  us  in  the  Bible.  No  points  are  so  frequejatly  insisted  upon 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  the  faithfulness  of  God,  the  ceitainty  of  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promises,  and  the  continual  failure  of  his  gracious  pur- 
poses through  the  faithlessness  of  men.  God's  first  act  before  pronouncing 
the  consequences  of  man's  transgression,  was  to  give  him  a  promise  of 
deliverance  from  his  adversary.  Man  had  made  God  a  liar  in  respect  of 
a  commcmd,  and  God  now  put  him  upon  his  trial  with  reference  to  a  pro* 
mise ;  for  fifteen  hundred  years  the  long'-suffering  of  God  bore  with  the 
wickedness  aiul  unbelief  of  men ;  the  promise  was  as  ineffectual  as  the 
command;  men  flagrantly  rejected  his  grace,  disbelieved  his  word,  nnd 
still  made  him  a  liar.  Then  again  God  spake;  but  it  was  a  word  of 
tkreateming — **  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created."    Yet  he  gave 
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him  ''an  hundred  and  twenty  years" — "the  long-suffenng  ot  God 
waited  while  the  ark  was  preparing^;"  but  man  exhibited  still  no  confi- 
dence in  God ;  the  threatening  was  no  more  believed  than  the  promise  or 
the  command :  God  was  still  as  a  liar  unto  man ;  therefore  the  day  of 
destruction  came  and  swept  away  the  whole  race  of  the  wicked.  God's 
faithfulness  and  truth  were  thus  exemplified  in  righteous  judgments 
upon  those  who  practically  disbelieved  and  disregarded  his  mercy  and 
truth. 

"  The  flood  came  and  swept  them  away."  Scarcely  had  the  storm- 
clouds  of  the  deluge  moved  their  shadows  from  the  earthy  when  the 
mercy  of  God  threw  across  the  sky  the  bow  of  promise,  giving  thus  a 
memorial  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  word  of  threatening,  and  a  pledge  of  grace 
and  favour  in  the  fixture.  Yet  in  one  imndred  years  a  rebellion  of  the 
whole  earth  was  organised  against  the  authority  and  will  of  God,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  confound  their  speech,  and  thus  impose  another 
check  upon  their  practical  infidelity  and  blasphemy.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  before  the  call  of  Abraham  the  world  lapsed  into  unbelief 
and  forgetfulness,  and  idolatry,  oppression,  and  strife  were  the  natural 
results. 

But  "Abraham  beliecedGoi"  He  left  his  country  at  his  call ;  sojourned 
in  a  strange  land  at  his  bidding ;  remained  an  alien  and  a  stranger  therein 
on  the  strength  of  God's  promise  that  it  should  be  given  to  him  and  to  his 
seed  for  ever,  "when  as  yet  he  had  no  child;"  in  obedience  to  a  naked 
command,  unreasoning  and  undisputing,  he  laid  Isaac  on  an  altar,  though 
all  his  hopes  of  the  fiilfilment  of  God's  promises  were  centred  in  "the  lad." 
"  He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  through  unbelief;"  but  with  implicit 
confidence  in  God's  word  and  truth  and  faithfulness,  obeyed  all  his  direc- 
tions. God  was  not  a  man  to  him  that  he  should  lie,  nor  did  Abraham  by 
any  act  show  that  he  did  not  believe  him.  Therefore  God  honoured  him 
abundantly,  and  has  made  him  an  example  in  the  sight  of  all  the.world. 
He  found  in  Abraham  that  confidence  which  he  seeks  to  establish  unirer- 
sally  between  earth  and  heaven.  It  was  truth,  sincerity,  integrity, 
honesty,  fidelity,  refound  and  re-established ;  and  because  of  this, 
because  he  made  not  God  a  liar,  and  hdieved,  it  was  counted  unto  him  for 
righteousness,  and  the  unconditional  promise  was  made  that  in  him  "  all 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed."  And  all  who  hdieve  are  called 
children  of  faithful  Abraham. 

So  eminent,  so  holy,  so  great  is  truth  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  original  act  of  transgi*ession  which  first  cast  the  semblance 
of  doubt  upon  God's  own  truthfulness,  were  never  to  be  forgotten,  but 
must  serve  as  the  type  of  all  sin,  all  disobedience,  all  unbelief;  and  as  if 
God  had  determined  that  this  outraged  attribute  should  be  fiiUy  satisfied 
and  honoured  by  the  means  devised  for  man's  salvation. 

God  has  mvide  faitk  great  because  truth  is  great.  His  truth  is  not  to 
be  questioned ;  but  man's  sin  did  so  question  it — ^waa  a  practical  denial 
of  it.  Man's  recovery  must  therefore  be  by  an  acknowledgment  ofit^  a 
practical;  hearty,  and  sincere  admission  and  affirmation  that  God  is  trae. 
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and  in  Christ  is  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.    Hence  man  must 
believe  God,  and  hence  faith  is  the  condition  of  our  salvation. 

The  history  from  Abraham  downwards  amply  exemplifies  the  jealousy 
with  which  God  guards,  and  the  assiduity  with  which  he  inculcates  the 
idea  of  his  immutable  truth.  But  for  his  Name's  sake,  the  honour  of 
his  truth,  the  assertion  of  his  own  integrity,  Israel  would  many  times 
have  been  cast  off,  and  the  world  itself  left  to  perish  in  its  wickedness. 
And  we  find  that  in  pui'suing  his  gracious  designs  for  the  benefit  and 
recovery  of  man  to  the  way  of  truth,  he  condescends  even  to  employ  some 
of  the  very  expedients  which  men  use  among  themselves,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  won  back  to  confidence  in  his  eternal  rectitude.  Not  only  has 
he  given  us  the  most  gracious  and  attractive  promises,  but  he  has  stooped 
to  our  own  level,  and  entered  into  covenant  with  perishing  worms  that 
they  shall  inherit  the  promises,  even  everlasting  life.  Nay,  further, 
^'  willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immuta- 
bility of  his  counsel,"  he  ^^  confirmed  it  by  an  oath,  that  we,  who  have 
fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope  set  before  us,  might  have  a  strong 
consolation" — it  being  "impossible  for  God  to  lie." 

"  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie ;"  and  therefore  to  effectuate  the 
redemption  of  man  from  the  consequences  of  his  transgression  in  accordance 
with  the  original  promise, "  he  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  freely  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all,  that  whosoever  helieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life."  How  wonderfully  does  the  condescension  of  God  meet 
every  possible  exigency  and  want  of  the  human  family !  Man  ought  to 
receive  with  implicit  confidence  every  assertion  made  by  God  3  but  in 
consequence  of  having  forsaken  God  and  of  being  accustomed  to  false- 
hood in  his  fellow-men,  his  mind  has  become  so  warped  by  error,  and  so 
incapacitated  by  sin  to  bear  the  truth,  that  it  no  longer  possesses  that 
transparency,  that  simplicity  of  purpose  and  direction  which  with  filial, 
reverent,  childlike  trust  embraces  and  rejoices  to  receive  the  merest  expres- 
sion of  a  gracious  Father's  will :  therefore  God  has  spoken  with  reiterated 
emphasis,  and  supported  his  words  by  promises  great  and  wonderful,  by 
marvellous  signs  and  memorials,  and  sanctioned  them  by  covenants  and 
oaths  most  solemn  and  most  significant ;  and  when  all  these  were  ineffec- 
tual to  secure  man's  belief  in  the  truth  of  an  invisible  God,  he  conde- 
scended to  make  himself  known  to  their  senses  and  theii*  understandings,  and 
walked  and  talked  with  them  day  by  day,  teaching  them  "  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life,"  and  showing  them  of  the  Father :  and  it  was  declared 
to  the  unbelieving  world  that  belief  in  the  Son  of  God  thus  manifested  to 
be  a  sacrifice  for  sins — thus  brought  within  the  reach  and  grasp  of  human 
knowledge  and  affections — should  bring  salvation.  What  more  could 
be  done  to  convince  man  of  God's  truth  ? — ^what  more  to  induce  him  to 
"  forsake  every  false  way,"  and  "  put  his  trust  in  God?" 

Through  dl  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  the  world,  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  we  find  this  one  principle  ever  prominent — ^that  God^s 
character  for  truth  was  outraged,  attacked,  questioned,  by  man's  disbelief 
and  sin.    With  justice  and  logical  propriety,  therefore,  reparaHan  is 
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demanded  in  the  only  mode  bj  wliicli  salvation  from  the  consequences  of 
sin  can  be  granted.  The  firsts  the  great^  the  ordy  step  to  Ood's  favour 
(which  is  life)  is  trust,  confidence,  belief,  fcM — faith  that  honours  God's 
eharaclerfor  truth — exalts  the  truth,  hangs  upon  the  truth,  and  brings  the 
truth  which  makes  us  free  from  the  fetters  of  error  and  falsehood,  down 
into  our  souls,  so  that  we  walk  in  the  truth,  even  as  we  walk  in  the  light 
with  God,  the  Fountain  of  Truth  especially  expressed  and  revealed  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Faith,  as  the  condition  of  salvation,  has  often  been  the  object  of  ridi- 
cule and  scorn  to  sceptics  of  every  class  and  grade.  They  have,  in  the 
first  place,  been  as  much  o£Fended  by  its  simplicity  as  the  Greeks  of  old 
were  with  the  foolishness  of  preaching.  That  a  mere  act  of  the  soul, 
inappreciable  to  the  senses  of  a  bystander,  so  wholly  spiritual  in  its  clia- 
racter,  so  apparently  insignificant  and  incommensurate  with  the  result, 
should  lead  to  so  marvellous  a  change  as  that  of  conversion, — ^which  is  a 
total 'change  in  the  manner  of  life  in  numberless  instances;  a  passage 
firom  darkness  to  light,  from  the  dominion  of  the  devil  to  the  kingdom 
of  God's  dear  Son,  from  sin  to  holiness,  firom  hell's  slavery  to  heaven's 
glorious  liberty, — is  incredible  to  the  carnal  mind.  Such  a  change  can 
only  be  effected  by  divine  power ;  and  how  that  should  be  called  into 
operation  by  the  exercise  of  a  simple  act  of  faith  in  the  soul  of  man,  is  a 
puzzle  and  a  scandal  to  the  proud  and  mighty  intellect  which  disdains  to 
stoop  to  so  trifling  an  act  for  so  great  a  purpose.  But  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  return  to  truth,  and  the  first  act  of  restored  confidence  between 
the  soul  and  the  fountain  of  truth,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  contenmed  and 
scorned  as  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  most  exalted  mind,  the  noblest 
intellect  It  is  the  acceptance  and  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  that  shall 
last  for  eternity. 

Let  the  sceptic  no  longer  say  that  "  where  reason  ends  fiaith  begins." 
In  our  view  of  the  subject,  reason,  in  its  highest  mood,  and  put  to  its 
noblest  use,  conducts  to  faith ;  and  when  truth  is  discovered  the  vocation 
of  reason  ends,  and  is  transcended  and  8U()erseded  by  that  faith  which 
honours  God  and  testifies  our  hearty  reception  of  the  truth.  Then  Faith 
is  the  highest  reason. 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood  if  we  venture  to  express  a 
fear,  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  has  not  seldom  been  damaged  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  its  exponents  in  our  pulpits,  by  the  reckless  manner 
in  which  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  congregation  have  been  proclaimed 
to  be  of  no  value,  in  the  process  by  which  man  is  reclaimed  from  the 
error  of  his  way.  This  is  not  the  course  that  was  adopted  by  God  of  old  j 
nor  is  it  in  any  degree  similar  to  the  method  pursued  by  our  Lord,  in 
making  known  the  truth.  It  may  be  well  to  a  certain  extent  to  say,  It  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  God  has  appointed  faith  to  be  the  medium 
for  the  communication  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  therefore  it  is  our  duty  to 
believe ;  but  looking  at  it  in  this  light — however  faith  may  commend  itself 
as  adapted  to  human  weakness  and  incapacity,  and  however  glorious  tile 
grace  and  mercy  of  God  may  appear  in  laying  no  heavier  harden  upon  us  as 
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a  condition  to  our  reception  at  bis  footstool — ^there  certainly  seems  to  be, 
on  such  terms,  little  coherency  between  the  exercise  of  faith  and  the  great 
spiritual  and  moral  change  which  is  produced  by  its  instrumentality.  But 
If  we  look  farther,  and  by  such  aids  as  the  Scriptures  supply  attempt  to 
discover  some  scintillation  of  the  Divine  Reason — some  ray  from  the 
glorious  and  eternal  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  fountain  of  cHl  liffht,  the 
source  of  dU  reason — we  discover  a  propriety,  a  fitness,  a  glorious 
adaptedoess  and  coherency  between  the  appointment  and  the  end  to  be 
accomplished,  between  the  character  of  the  sin  and  the  means  for  the 
removal  of  guilt,  between  the  outrage  and  the  r^para/tionf  the  lapie  and 
the  remedy y  as  commends  itself  to  our  reason,  and  stands  forth  before  men 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  simplicity  and  the  power  of  the  means  which 
Eternal  Reason  adopts  to  effect  its  glorious  purposes. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PERSECUTION.— WHAT  CAN  IT  DO?— WHO  HAVE 

EXEMPLIFIED  IT? 

To  the  first  question  our  answer  is, — past  history  teaches  us,  that  %he  perse- 
cuting spirit  can  do  any  thing  within  its  power :  nothing  is  too  low,  too  hase^ 
too  eruelf  or  too  bad  for  it.  To  the  second  question  we  blush  to  have  to  answer, 
ihsLt  it  has  not  only  been  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  Christ's  outward  enemies, 
but  also  in  that  of  his  professed  friends.  The  Roman  Church,  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Presbyterians,  and  indeed  almost  all  others,  have  in  their  turn, 
when  they  have  had  it  in  their  power,  become  persecutors.  The  spirit  of  perse- 
cation,  when  manifested  by  Christ's  professed  friends,  appears  to  have  its  aonree 
in  ignorance  as  to  the  true  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom — "  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  worid :  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight." 
As  soon  as  the  church  makes  use  of  a  carnal  weapon,  she  relinquishes  this  great 
and  paramount  principle  of  her  Lord. 

These  tlioughts  are  occasioned  by  a  lecture  we  heard  the  other  night,  the 
subject  of  which  was  '^  Religious  Liberty .''  The  able  lecturer  felt  bound  to  state, 
that  the  English  Parliamentary  Church  had,  on  some  occasions,  been  a  perae- 
cuting  church,  even  to  the  use  of  the  thumb-screw,  &c.  We  found  afterwards, 
that  this  statement  was  highly  objectionable  to  a  Churchman  who  was  present. 
However  objectionable  such  a  statement  might  be,  let  Gilfillan's  ''Martyrs  of 
the  Scottish  Covenant"  testify  to  its  truth.  Not  that  we  defend  the  Covenanters  in 
many  of  their  proceedings;  neither  that  we  are  spiteful  against  the  church  estab- 
lished  by  law ;  but,  that  our  readers  may  foster  this  important  principle,  that  as 
soon  as  the  church  begins  to  persecute,  and  in  proportion  as  she  does  so  in  any  form 
or  shape,  she  forfeits  her  allegiance  to  Christ.  The  following  extracts  will  at  any 
rate  call  attention  to  Gilfillan's  book : — 

^*  In  Wd^  another  measure,  still  more  cruel,  was  adopted.  The  common 
soldiers  were  empowered,  without  indictment  or  trial,  to  put  to  death  suspicious 
persons,  if  they  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  or  to  answer  the  questions  whidi  they 

Csed  upon  them.    Hence  occurred  the  never-to-be-forgotten  murder  of  Jtikax 
wn,   the  Ayrshire    carrier.     John  Brown  was  an  amiable  and  l^amdasS/ 
jauou    He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  risings  or  public  testifying  of  the  timee. 
Bis  only  crimes  were^  bis  non-attendance  on  the  curate  of  the  parish,  and  hk  ocea- 
AonaUy  retiring,  with  ^nne  like*minded|  to  a  fftvonrite  ravine  among  the  moors. 
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where  they  spent  the  Sabbath-day  in  praise  and  prayer.  His  wife  was  a  noble  spirit: 
blythc;  leal-hearted,  humorous  even.  While  ne,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ^vely 
mild  and  sedate,  her  smile  shone  on  him  like  sunshine  on  a  dunhill-siae,  and 
transfigured  him  into  gladness.  His  family  was  one  of  peace,  although  Isabel  Weir 
was  his  second  wife,  and  there  were  chUoren  of  the  nrst  alive.  All  were  wont 
to  pour  out,  like  blood  from  one  heart,  to  meet  him,  when  h^  was  seen  ap- 
proachingf  on  his  pack  horse  from  his  distmt  excursions.  Latterly,  as  the  perse- 
cution fell  darker,  and  closed  in  around  those  Ayrshire  woods,  John  oomd  n« 
longer  ply  his  trade ;  nay,  was  even  compelled,  occasionally,  to  leave  his  home, 
and  spend  days  and  nights  in  the  remoter  solitudes  of  the  country.  iS^everthdese, 
his  hour  at  last  arrived.  It  was  the  30th  of  April,  1685.  7ohn  Brown  had  been 
at  home,  and  unmolested  for  some  time :  he  had  risen  early,  and  had  performed 
family  worship.  The  psalm  sung  was  the  twenty-seventh;  and  the  chapter 
read  the  sixteenth  of  John,  which  closes  with  the  remarkable  words,  *  In  the 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation :  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the 
world.*  His  prayer  was,  as  usual,  powerful  and  fervent ;  for  although  he  stut- 
tered in  common  speech,  he  never  stuttered  in  prayer :  he  could  not  but  speak 
fluently  in  the  dialect  of  heaven !  He  then  went  away  alone  to  the  hill  to  pre- 
pare some  peat-ground.  Meanwhile  Claverhouse  had  come  in  late  at  night  to 
Jjesmalisgow,  where  a  garrison  was  posted ;  had  heard  of  John ;  had  risen  still 
earlier  than  his  victim ;  and  by  six  on  that  grey  April  morning  had  tracked  him 
to  the  moss ;  had  surrounded  him  with  three  troops  of  dragoons,  and  led  him 
down  to  the  door  of  his  own  house.  With  the  dignity  of  Cindnnatus,  leaving 
his  plough  in  mid-furrow,  John  dropped  his  spade,  and  walked  down,  it  is  said, 
rather  like  a  leader  than  a  captive.  His  wife  was  warned  of  their  approach,  and, 
with  moi^e  than  the  heroism  of  an  ancient  Roman  matron,  with  one  boy  in  her 
arms,  with  a  girl  in  her  hand,  and  alas  I  with  a  child  within  her,  Isabel  Weir 
came  calmly  out  to  play  her  part  in  this  frightful  tragedy! 

^'Claverhouse  was  no  triiier.  Short  and  sharp  was  he  always  in  his  brutal 
trade.  He  asked  John  at  once  why  he  did  not  attend  the  curate,  and  if  he 
would  pray  for  the  king.  John  stated,  in  one  distinct  sentence,  the  usual 
Covenanting  reasons.  On  hearing  it,  Claverhouse  exclaimed,  *  Go  to  your  knees, 
for  you  shall  immediately  die  I*  John  complied,  witliout  remonstrance,  and 
proceeded  to  pra^  in  terms  so  melting,  and  with  such  earnest  supplication  for 
Ms  wife  and  theur  bom  and  unborn  children,  that  Claverhouse  saw  tne  hard  eyes 
of  his  dragoons  beginning  to  moisten,  and  their  hands  to  tremble,  and  thrice 
interrupteu  him  with  volleys  of  blasphemy.  When  the  prayer  was  ended,  John 
turned  round  to  his  wife,  reminded  ner  that  this  was  the  day  come  of  which  he 
had  told  her  when  he  firet  proposed  marriage  to  her,  and  asked  her  if  she  was 
willing  to  part  with  him.  '  Heartily  willing,'  was  her  reply.  '  This,'  he  said, 
^is  all  I  desire ;  I  have  nothing  more  now  to  do  but  to  die.'  He  then  kissed  her 
and  the  children,  and  said, '  May  all  purchased  and  promised  blessings  be  multi- 
plied irnto  you!'  'No  more  of'  this,'  roared  out  tne  savage,  whose  own  iron 
heart  this  scene  was  threatening  to  move.  'You  six  dragoons,  there,  fire  on  the 
fanatic  I'  They  stood  motionless;  the  prayer  had  quelled  them.  Fearing  a 
mutiny,  both  among  his  soldiers  and  in  his  own  breast,  he  snatched  a  pistol  from 
his  belt  and  shot  the  good  man  through  the  head.  He  fell,  his  brains  spurted 
out,  and  his  brave  wife  caught  the  shattered  head  in  her  lap.  'What  do  ^ou 
think  of  your  husband  now?'  howled  the  ruffian.  '  I  aye  thocnt  rauckle  o'  mm, 
sir,  but  never  sae  muckle  as  I  do  this  day.'  '  I  would  think  little  to  lay  thee 
beside  him,'  he  answered.  'If  you  were  permitted,  I  doubt  not  you  would;  but 
how  are  ye  to  answer  for  this  morning's  wark !'  'To  men,  I  can  be  answerable; 
and,  as  for  God,  I  will  take  him  in  my  own  hands !  *  And  with  these  desperate 
words,  he  struck  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  led  his  dragoons  away  from  the  in* 

glorious  field.  Meekly  and  calmly  did  this  heroic  and  Christian  woman  tie  up 
er  husband's  head  in  a  napkin,  compose  his  body,  cover  it  with  her  plaid — toM 
not  till  these  duties  were  discharged  did  she  permit  the  pent-up  current  of 
her  mighty  grief  to  burst  out,  as  she  sate  down  beside  the  corpse  and  wept 
hitterly. 

'' The  tale  has  been  told  a  hundred  times:  and,  in  any  of  its  versionSy  is 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  story.  But,  tnough  simple,  it  is  prra^ant  witii 
meaning.    It  caste  a  light,  far  around  its  blood-lit  page,  upon  the  character  of 
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^ose  limes.  It  proves  that  the  rage  of  the  persecutors  had  become  insatiable, 
and  sought,  at  last,  not  even  the  pretext  or  shadow  of  crime  to  justify  its 
outrages.'' 

In  describing  the  close  of  the  persecution,  Gilfillan  goes  on  to  say— ^^  We 
cxnne  now  to  the  last  of  the  Covenanting  martyrs.  James  Guthrie  had  been  the 
first  minister  who  had  suffered  in  the  cause — ^James  !Renwick  was  the  last.  He 
may  be  called  the  Malachi  among  those  modern  minor  prophets.  He  h  described 
as  a  little  fair-haired  man,  with  a  comely  countenance,  and  great  unction  and 
sweetness  of  address.  His  letters,  which  are  published,  give  evidence  of  learning, 
ardent  piety,  and  something  which  verges  on  genius.  In  one  of  them,  for 
instance,  he  speaks  of  the  muirs  and  mosses  of  Scotland  h^ng  flowered  with 
martyrs.  He  speaks  repeatedly  of  Luther  in  the  loftiest  terms,  and  seems  quite 
£uniiiar  with  his  writino^.  His  last  letter  closes  thus — *  I  go  to  your  God  and 
my  God.  Death  to  me  is  as  a  bed  to  the  weary.'  He  had  a  singular  history. 
T^hen  a  child  of  two  years  old,  he,  of  his  own  accord,  tried  to  pray.  Some  years 
later  he  was  tortured  with  doubts  as  to  the  being  of  a  God.  Once,  looking  at  the 
mountains  surrounding  Glencalm,  in  Nithsdale,  the  parish  of  his  birth,  he  cried 
oat,  *  If  there  were  wl-devouring  furnaces  of  burning  brimstone^  I  would  be 
content  to  go  through  them  all  to  be  assured  that  there  was  a  God.'  These 
doubts  passed  away,  and,  hke  Chalmers  at  one  period  of  his  life,  he  seems  to  have 
passed  some  entire  years  in  devout  soHtary  contemplation  of  the  works  and  being 
of  a  God.  He  was  sent  to  the  university,  where  he  supported  himself»by  teach- 
ing gentlemen's  sons.  In  July,  1681,  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  saw 
David  Gargill  executed  in  Edinburgh ;  an  event  which  sent  him  home  a  '  sadder 
and  wiser  man.'  His  mind  was  forthwith  made  up  to  connect  himself  with  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Covenanters.  After  visiting  Holland  and  receiving  licence 
there  to  preach,  he  returned  and  added  the  weight  of  his  youthful  scholarship, 
ardour,  and  eloquence  to  the  Cameronian  cause.  His  preaching  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  fading  energies  of  the  party.  His  beautiful  boyish  appearance, 
the  fire  which  shone  on  his  eyes  and  cheeks,  his  '  pleasant  melting  voice,'  the 
^  seraphic  enlars^ement'  of  his  speech,  served  to  unite  in  him  the  charms  of  a 
bridegroom  ana  the  energies  of  an  apostle.  Peden  and  he  were  close  friends. 
He  spent  two  memorable  nights  with  John  Brown,  the*Ayrsliire  carrier.  One 
chill,  dark  November  ni^ht  a  thin,  travel-worn  stranger  entered  John  Brown's 
hut  at  Priesthill.  His  shoes  were  worn  off  his  feet,  his  plaid  hung  dripping 
around  him.  John  Brown  himself  was  absent :  the  good  wife  looked  at  him  with 
a  certain  swtpicion,  and  it  was  left  to  her  little  aaughter,  Jenet,  to  do  as  well  as  she 
could  the  oifices  of  hospitality  to  the  uninvited  and  unexpected  guest ;  yet  so 
carefully  did  the  child  take  off  his  plaid,  and  so  tenderly  nlace  him  in  the  comer 
next  the  fire,  that  the  stranger  burst  into  tears  and  into  a  blessing  on  the  '  bairn.' 
At  this  juncture  Brown  himself  returned ;  he  recognised  Kenwick,  and  a  night 
of  plaintive  yet  joyous  talk  and  reminiscences  succeeded.  After  a  day  and 
another  night  of  the  same  mutual  intercourse,  refreshed  and  strengthened,  he 
parted  from  John  Brown  to  meet  no  more  on  earth,  and  went  on  his  way. 
For  years  he  led  a  wandering  life,  preaching  wherever  he  could  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  '  puir  hill  foU^.*^ 

"  After  the  Sanquhar  declaration  agrainst  the  authority  of  James,  which  he 
penned,  he  became  the  object  of  i^nmltigated  persecution.  A  reward  of  £100 
was  offered  for  his  head,  and  fifteen  distinct  searches  were  made  for  him.  Once 
he  escaped  by  thro^ving  himself  into  a  hole  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  was  pro- 
tected m>m  view  by  a  heap  of  stones.  His  activity  at  this  time  was  amazmg. 
With  all  the  rapidity  of  enthusiasm  did  he  pass  from  parish  to  parish,  baptising, 
catechising^  preaching,  protesting  against  King  James  and  his  July  Indulgence. 
Like  that  ^orious  monk  in  the  '  iloman,'  he  became  ^  a  polyglot  of  prophets' 
•—a  'maniiold  infection'  of  earnest  and  solitarv  protest.  At  length  his  health 
began  to  fail ;  he  could  no  longer  mount  or  ride  on  horseback ;  and  had  to  be 
carried  .to  the  place  where  he  was  to  preach.  Yet  once  there — recognising  an 
audience  of  the  right  kind,  imd  feehng  the  fresh  breeze  of  the  mountain  on  his 
fevered  forehead,  he  revived,  he  strengthened,  he  was  enlarged,  he  poured  out 
the  emotions  of  his  heart  and  the  wrongs  of  his  party  in  a  very  sea  of  eloquence, 
and  the  dying  '  boy'  Henwick  was  felt  to  be  insjiired.  In  him  soul  triumphed 
aver  body,  and  seemed,  when  it  reached  its  climax,  to  lift  up  the  frail  frame  in 
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sconi|  and  to  say,  ^  What  proportion  between  this  instrument  and  that  effect  T' 
^r^ot  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  soith  the  Lord.' 

''At  length,  in  February,  1688,  having  come  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  disoovered 
in  the  Castle-hiU  by  a  tide-waiter,  who  was  searching  for  smuggled  goods,  and 
who  stumbled  on  a  nobler  sort  of  contraband.  He  tried  to  escape  at  a  back  door, 
and  fired  a  pistol,  which  drove  back  his  enemies,  but  in  running  down  a  street 
lost  his  hat,  was  recognised  and  secured*  He  was  treated  on  the  whole  with 
marvellous  lenity.  The  bloodsuckers  seemed  weary  of  their  work.  They  were, 
besid^  deeply  impressed  by  his  youth  and  his  appearance.  A  grim  Burley,  a 
dark  Hackstoun,  or  a  srey-haired  filackader,  would  have  founa  no  favour  in 
their  eyes.  But  this  delicate,  beautiful,  and  brave  youth  they  were  very  much 
inclined  to  spare.  They  would  had  he  made  the  slightest  oonoepsian.  But  his 
mind  was  made  up*  He  seemed,  also,  weary  of  fife,  and  speaks  of  being  a 
*  broken-hearted  man.*  He  was  dying,  too,  at  any  rate,  and  perhaps  wishea  to 
die  with  a  public  testimony  on  his  nps,  and  with  Edinburgh  and  Soouandlookmg 
«n.  Perhaps,  indeed,  long  wandering,  and  anxiety,  and  sickness,  and  solitude, 
had  somewhat  affected  his  fine  mind.  Nevertheless,  at  the  Juj^ticiary  he  behavea 
with  uncommon  courage  and  calmness ;  and  his  answers  to  the  judges  were  sharp 
and  ready  in  the  extreme.  When  asked,  for  instance,  if  he  had  taught  it  to  be  un- 
lawful to  pay  cess  to  his  present  Majesty,  he  owned  he  had,  and  added — '  Would 
it  have  been  thought  lawful  for  the  Jews,  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to 
have  brought  eveiy  one  a  coal  to  augment  the  flame  of  the  furnace  to  devour  the 
three  children,  if  so  they  had  been  required  by  the  tyrant! *  He  was  found 
gfuilty,  and  condemned  to  execution  on  the  following  Friday.  He  was  asked 
whether  he  would  like  longer  time,  but  seemed  rather  anxious  than  otherwise  to 
be  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  He  was,,  however,  reprieved  for  a  few  days,  during 
which  time  he  was  visited  both  by  Episcopalians  and  Papists,  who  used  every 
efibrt  to  move  his  resolution,  and  to  induce  him  to  petition  for  life,  but  in  vain. 
Bishop  Paterson  was  very  kind,  and  left  at  last  in  grief  that  '  such  a  pretty  lad 
shoula  be  of  snch  principles.'  An  impudent  Popish  priest  who  had  intruded  on 
him  was  repuls^  with  manly  indis^iation,  so  that  it  became  a  proverb  in  the 
Tolbooth,  ^Beaone!  as  Renwick  said  to  the  priests.'  With  his  mower  and  sisters, 
who  were  in  toe  town,*  he  held  many  and  most  affecting  interviews. 

**  The  fatal  morning  at  last  came,  and  Renwick  bravely  girded  up  his  loins 
to  meet  it.  When  he  heard  the  drums  beating  for  the  guara,  he  feU  into  an 
ecstas^r,  and  said,  ^  Tis  the  welcome  warning  to  my  marriage  1 — the  bridegroMH 
is  coming  i — ^I  am  ready ! — I  am  ready ! '  He  was  asked  whether  he  would  like 
a  minister  with  him  at  the  last,  but  declined,  saying,  '  I  wont  none  Trith  me  but 
this  one  man,'  pointing  to  one  of  his  friends.  He  went  forth  to  the  scaffold  as 
he  would  have  gone  to  a  bridal — *  as  one  in  a  tmnsport  of  glory.* 

"  There  seemed  a  presentiment  in  Edinburg'h  that  this  was  to  be  the  last  of 
the  martyrdoms,  and  that  Renwick  was  to  be  the  last  of  his  noble  kindred.  His 
fame,  too,  had  of  late  years  been  peculiarly  blazed  abroad,  as  one  who  was  keep- 
ing alive  the  embers  of  Cameronianism  by  his  single  breath,  and  evading  me 
keenest  pursuit.  Never,  accordingly,  had  there  been  such  a  crowd  assembled  in 
the  Grassmarket,  as  on  that  day.  We  can  easily  realise  the  seene.  Faces^ 
doubtless,  were  therfe,  dad  in  the  ghastly  smiles  of  a  triumph  which  was  felt  to 
be  short ;  others  looking  on  with  stem,  silent  disapprobation  and  concentrated 
ragfe ;  some  openly  weeping  and  protesting  against  the  deed  j  and  here  and  there 
flitting  among  the  throng,  the  cloaked  figures  and  disgfuised  countenances  of 
men  who,  though  in  danger  of  the  same  doom,  could  not  help  venturing  out  from, 
their  hiding-nlaci'S  to  see  their  commde  or  spiritual  father  aie.  But,  whatever 
were  the  feebngs  or  the  words  of  the  multitude,  all  was  reduced  t(^aumb  show 
by  the  stormy  music  of  the  drums,  which  extinguished,  so  far  as  the  people 
were  concerned,  the  hst  words  of  the  martyr.  Unappalled,  he  mounted  the 
acaffold.  He  first  sung  Psalm  ciii.,  and  then  read  Revelations,  xix — a  diapter 
deacribmg  the  uvatar  of  the  avenger  of  Christian  blood,  whose  name  is  Faitnfial 
and  True,  and  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  which  might  well  saem 
prophetic  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Scottish  Church  which  was  at  band.  He 
,  then  prayed,  and  thousands  who  could  not  hear  his  words  must  have  been  dowtfy 
moved  at  the  expression  of  hia  upturned  countenance,  which  had  becom  e^e 
theface  of  an  angd.*    It  was  the  18th  of  Fdiruaiy^  and  donds  were  daikenii^ 
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\:c  fun  as  he  said,  'I  shall  soon  be  above  these  clouds;  then  shall  I  enjoy  Thee  and 
:.:>Ti£y  Thee,  without  interruption  or  intermission,  for  evei'.'  He  next  addressed 
:jt:  people,  renewino:  hi^  testimony  against  the  various  corruptions  of  the  period. 
At  tJietop  of  the  ladder  he  prsyed  again,  and  at  length  expired  with  these  words 
.:.  bis  mouth,  ^  Lord, into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  for  thou  hast  redeemed 
u^  Lord  God  of  truth.*    He  was  just  twenty -six  years  of  age," 

Thus  passed  away  the  last  Scotch  victim  of  an  intolerant,  persecuting,  Par- 
hfinentaiy  Church,  which  for  a  period  of  about  twenty-eight  years  bad  dealt  out 
'ki^bter  and  banishment  against  Christ's  followers,  and  was  not  satiated  till 
ijToi  twentv  thousands  of  such  victims  had  become  its  prey. 

N.Y. 


ARCHBISHOP  M'HALE  AND  THE  SCHOOL-GIRL. 

At  a  school  called  Fakeragh  we  found  eighty  ^Is  assembled.  Their  exami- 
mtian  was  very  interesting,  and  their  English  and  Irish  hymns  were  sung  with 
ZTpat  effect.  Here  we  met  with  a  eirl  who  had  such  an  interestinp*  story  to 
(i'-:in  of  a  meeting  she  had  with  Archbishop  M'Hale  and  the  priests,  that  I  can- 
5"J  help  endeavonring  to  writ«  it  for  you : — 

''As  I  was  coming  from  Clifden,  in  company  with  two  other  converts,  I  was 
i^by  Bishop  M'Hde  and  a  number  of  priests.  The  priest  of  Clifden  pointed 
.t  U5,  and  coming  near  we  were  asked  the  following  questions : — 

**  *  Arc  you  j umpers  ? '  (converts  from  Popery, ) 

^l  (Said  we  were,  and  that  we  were  not  ashamed  of  the  name. 

"  *  Have  you  left  the  church  you  were  born  in  ?' 

'*'Ye9,'saidI. 

**  *  >Vhat  made  you  leave  it  P ' 

*'  The  same  grace  that  made  St.  Paul  leave  the  church  he  was  bom  in.' 

*^  The  eleven  priests  who  accompanied  Bishop  M'Hale  now  surrounded  us. 
ilv  tben  said  it  was  because  I  got  a  bit  of  stirabout  (oatmeal  pudding). 

'*  1  Mid,  *  What  doth  it  proht  me  if  I  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  my  soul  ?^ 

''He  then  said,  'Surely,  my  child,  you  do  not  mean  to  live  and  die  in  that 

'•"Indeed  I  do,' said  L 

"He  then  said,  'Were  your  father  and  mother  Protestants?' 

"1  Mid,  'My  father  is  dead,  but  my  mother  lives,  and  is  a  Protestant?* 

"'Had  your  father  the  priest  when  dying?  and  was  he  anointed?' 

'^  *  He  was,*  said  I, '  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.* 
What  reason  can  you  give  for  leaving  the  Church  of  Rome?' 
'  Because  she  teacnes  fmse  doctrines,  and  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.' 
'Tell  me  one,'  said  Bishop  M*Hale. 

^'  I  said, '  She  teaches  that  the  priest  can  turn  the  bread  and  wine  into  God.' 

''And  where  does  the  Bible  say  he  cannot?' 

"I  told  him  1  Cor.  xi.  26,  'As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup, 
-  do  Aow  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come.' 

'*fiLibop  M'Hale  looked  at  the  priests,  and  the  priests  at  him,  and  said, 
'^at  does  that  prove?' 

"  'Hat  it  is  only  in  remembrance  of  his  death  that  we  are  to  receive  it.* 

" '  Yon  are  a  devil,'  said  Bishop  M'Hale ;  *•  and  if  you  do  not  come  back  to 
ycur  own  church,  you  will  be  lost  for  ever.* 

'* '  I  shaill  never  go  aside,'  I  said. 

"He  then  told  the  priests  to  kneel  down  and  offer  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin 
*^  for  God  to  convert  me. 

'*^'lien  their  prayer  was  over,  I  referred  them  to  Eccles.  ix.  5:  'For  the 
'^^  hiow  that  tney  shall  die,  but  the  dead  know  not  anything.' 

"Th«fe  was  a  great  crowd  of  people,  but  not  the  least  insult  was  given,  with 
"'^aaplion  of  one  of  the  monks  scholars,  that  pelted  a  few  stones. 

The  bishop  entreated  of  me  to  ^o  to  mass  the  next  morning.  I  a^n  told 
"^  I  tU  never  go.  So  we  were  m  dismissed."— Pr<wre«  of  the  Beformation 
*»  WwO,  »y  the  Earl  of  Bodeh. 
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PATERNAL  BTJTY  AND  PRIVILEGE  AS  CONNECTED  WITH 

DAILY  LABOUR. 

(Coficluded  from  page  227.) 

"  Bring  them  up  in  the  nnrtnre  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." — Eph.  tL  4. 

II.  Increased  diligence  in  the  exercise  of  paternal  duty  is  a  great  and  pressing 
want  of  the  Church, 

It  IS  a  strange  assertion,  but  bitterly  true,  that  many  who  bear  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  amon^  them  a  large  proportion  of  pastors  and  teachers,  n^lect  their 
paternal  duties  with  a  thoughtlessnet^s  most  astonishing,  and  in  its  effects  most 
calamitous.  God  ordained  the  law  of  marriage  that  he  mi^ht  obtain  among  his 
people  a  godly  seed ;  but  how  few  are  there  who  perform  the  work  of  education 
witn  that  joyous  energy  and  t^at  firm  faith  in  the  imchangeable  Father  of  all, 
which  should  characterise  those  who  hold  such  an  ennobling  charge,  and  who 
receive  with  it  such  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises.  Believing  fathers 
should  seek  the  spiritual  weuare  of  their  wives  and  children,  as  a  concern  of 
greater  importance  than  any  other  labour  that  does  not  include  the  maintenance 
of  personal  rehgion.  For  want  of  a  due  recognition  of  this  momentous  truth, 
the  progress  of  their  children  towards  the  attainment  of  intellectual  and  moral 
maturiQr  is  greatly  retarded ;  and  in  very  many  instances  these  misguided  little 
ones  never  become  anything  more  than  foolish,  wayward,  grown-up  boys 
and  girls. 

We  are  here  reminded  that  in  every  age  of  the  world  certain  good  men 
have  brought  up  "  sons  of  Belial ; "  but  this  only  proves  that  they  were  unwise 
fathers,  and  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  principle  before  us.  Supposing  (a 
thing  which  few  will  be  ready  to  grant)  that  the  majority  of  God-fearixig  fathers 
can  do  nothing  to  help  forward  their  children  in  the  attainment  of  general 
practical  knowledge,  it  is  plainly  their  business  to  nourish  their  little  ones  with 
.neavenly  manna  as  regularly  as  they  feed  them  with  the  food  that  peri:sheth. 
This,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extenos,  the  fathers  of  ungodly  children  have  not 
done.  In  most  cases  they  have  acted  as  ^ough  they  thought  children  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  handle  or  look  into  the  very  things  intended  by  Oodfor 
them.  How  imlike  our  IxJrd,  who  said,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I" 
Some,  in  our  own  times,  leave  the  religious  instruction  of  their  children  to  the 
Sunday  School  teacher ;  so  that  unless  the  mother  teaches  them  they  get  but 
one  meal  a  week !  Others,  when  iutreated  to  quit  themselves  like  men  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  reply  listlessly,  "  It  is  quite  useless ;  if  our  children  are 
to  be  saved  they  will  be  saved ;  if  not,  all  our  efforts  will  only  make  the  matter 
worse.^'  A  few  of  these  objectors  will  not  upon  any  account  teach  their  children 
to  pray.     Lord,  open  their  eyes  I 

A  growing  evil  of  the  present  doj  is  that  which  induces  professing  Christians 
to  calculate  the  respectabihty  of  their  brethren  by  the  weight  of  their  purses ; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  allow  their  children  to  vie  wiu  each 
other  in  the  costliness  of  their  clothing,  and  the  fashionableness  of  their  finen% 
This  is  becoming  a  rampant  mischief;  a  daring  shameless  shame,  which  cannot  be 
too  speedily  exposed  and  subdued.  To  emplo^y^  the  word  respectable,  as  applicable 
to  an  individual  in  any  but  a  mond  sense,  is  unreasonable  and  unjust.  The 
word  signifies  ''deserving  of  respect  or  regard;"  and  to  this  neither  rank, 
wealth,  skill,  nor  genius,  has  any  claim  apart  from  moral  excellence :  the  mere 
possession  ot  one  or  all  of  these  cannot  give  a  man  worth.  But  let  a  man  be 
goodf  and  though  he  enjoys  neither  of  these  talents  he  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  respectable,  if  he  acquire  skill,  jcc.,  and  ^nius  gradually  develop 
itself,  his  sphere  of  usefulness  and  his  capabilities  ot  personal  excellence  wiO 
extend  in  proportion,  and  if  his  moral  energy  increase  with  their  growth  he  wiO 
become  more  respectable,  but  if  it  do  not  increase  he  will  become  less  respectable. 
Plain  as  this  seems,  we  frequently  hear  platforms  and  pulpits  recognising  a 
criterion  of  respectability  which  Christ  never  established,  ana  which  his  people 
should  reject  with  abhorrence. 

If,  then,  our  poorer  brethren  cannot  make  what  is  so  falsely  called  i| 
^'respectable  %ure"  in  society,  without  slighting  the  education  of  their  chiUreBy 
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let  there  l>e  no  hesitation  as  to  what  course  should  be  taken.  "  What  ehall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  guin  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul '( "  Fatlier, 
what  will  it  profit  thif  child — thy  Isaac  whom  thou  lovest  ? 

III.  Workim  men  must  take  the  lead. 

They  must  do  so  because,  whatever  be  the  ij^ature  of  the  work  of  amelioration 
or  renovation  to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  working  classes,  there  can 
be  little  hope  of  success  unless  the  prime  agents  in  the  movement,  uader  God, 
consist  of  the  working  classes  themselves.  Who  does  not  know  that  those 
heaven-sent  ideas,  those  world-moving,  society-influencing  principles,  which 
have  obtained  a  footing  among  the  better  part  of  mankind,  have  been  nursed  and 
cradled  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  labour  ?  Some  of  the  best  political  schemes 
and  noblest  principles  of  action,  which  in  late  years  have  been  fathered  by  our 
best  nobles  and  commons,  were  cherished  in  olden  time  by  the  puritan  cotter,  and 
were  as  familiar  in  his  heart  and  mouth  "  as  household  words.'' 

Let  us  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  wish  for  state  help ;  nor  so  cowardly  as  to 
suffer  state  interference,  'llie  father  is  a  monarch  with  whom  no  crowned  head 
— ^no  parliament,  national  assembly,  or  senate  house,  can  meddle,  and  be  guilt- 
less. And  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  on  our  guard;  for  few  things  are  so 
eagerly  coveted  by  the  subtle  ruler  who  thirsts  for  power,  as  the  comely  sceptre 
of  state  education :  he  knows  full  well  how  convenient  a  sheath  it  will  make  for 
the  poisoned  dagger  of  despotism. 

Working  men  should  bestir  themselves ;  because  the  greater  number  of  the 
rich  and  mighty,  the  learned  and  noble  of  our  land,  consider  their  paternal 
dnties  beneath  them,  and  commit  the  education  of  their  children  to  another — ^in 
many  cases  an  individual  much  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  be  trusted  with 
such  a  charge  even  for  one  day.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  stranger  to 
be  engaged  as  a  tutor  merely  because  he  sells  his  services  cheap ;  so  low  is  tlie 
popular  estimate  of  a  father's  work. 

Working  men!  examine  your  position  in  the  light  of  the  last  day;  weigh 
the  souls  of  your  children  in  the  unerring  balances  of  eternity ;  and  doing  this, 
you  will  not  think  Ughtly  of  the  paternal  office,  nor  will  you  look  upon  an 
extensive  secular  education,  based  on  false  principles,  as  a  suitable  equivalent  for 
sound  home  instruction,  sanctified  by  tbe  word  of  God  and  prayer.  Any  man  of 
moderate  abilities  may  impart  to  his  children  tolerably  clear  ideas  of  the  con- 
nection between  science  and  religion — nature  and  revelation — ^scripture  teaching 
and  actual  experience  ;  and  may  give  them  more  practical  knowledge  relating 
to  their  earthly  pilgrimage  than  they  could  possibly  obtain  from  the  most  learned 
professor  in  our  universities.  The  intelligent  father  knows  the  dispositions  of 
his  children,  knows  their  tempers,  habits,  calibre  of  mind,  and  famiharity  with 
language,  and  can  therefore  immediately  adapt  his  teaching,  and  the  method  of 
imparting  it  to  each  of  them ;  but  a  long  ppriod  sometimes  elapses  before  the 
most  accomphshed  tutor  can  find  his  way  into  the  minds  of  children  not 
his  own. 

Especially  let  preachers  of  the  gospel  be  up  and  doing :  upon  their  shoulders 
rests  a  vast  weight  of  resnonsibility.  Future  generations  will  receive  from  their 
efforts  an  impress  more  aeep  and  lasting  than  we  can  readily  conceive.  There 
is  a  nobility  and  an  indepenaence  of  station  enjoyed  by  the  pi'eacher  who  works 
for  his  daily  bread  which  is  felt  and  tacitly  acknowledged  by  thousands  who 
would  be  ashamed  openl}'  to  avow  it.  Satan  himself  knows  this — ^knows  it  much 
better,  I  trow,  than  many  a  lon^-titled  ecclesiastic ;  and  while  he  leaves  the 
fashionable  orator  prettv  much  to  his  own  devices,  he  concentrates  both  force  and 
subtilty  upon  those  wbose  self-denial  shows  that  they  are  in  earnest,  and  aims 
low^  that  nc  may,  if  possible,  hinder  the  work  of  God  the  more  effectually.  But  ye 
are  not  ignorant  of  nis  devices,  dear  brethren,  neither,  blessed  be  God,  are  ye 
ignorant  of  the  wisdom  and  strength  by  which  they  are  to  be  met  and  rendered 
harmless.  Watch  and  pray— -pray  and  work ;  and  "  when  the  enemy  cometh  in 
like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  hft.up  a  standard  against  him." 

IV.  Maternal  influence. 

These  remarks  would  be  very  incomplete  if  we  did  not  notice  the  connection 
of  tlie  subject  with  maternal  influence.  Who  does  not  revere  the  name  oimother  ? 
Our  ears  are  fiamiliar  with  sweet  sounds ;  but  of  all  earthly  sounds  this  surely  is 
the  sweetest !    Those  of  us  who  have  had  pious  mothers  luiow  well  how  great  a 
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blesrang  is  maternal  love.  Upon  the  mother's  tender^  wakeful  sympatfaieB  depends 
the  helpless  infiiht  for  its  &8t  lessons  of  affection  and  its  first  glimpses  of  know- 
ledee.  It  is  she  who  has  the  honour  and  privilege  of  impartinsp,  at  first  by  looks 
and  signs,  and  afterwards  by  words  and  aeeds,  such  light  and  love  as  encourage 
ihe  healthy  development  of  a  new-bom  mind,  and  cherish  with  a  holv  warmth 
the  budding  afiections  of  an  immortal  soul.  None  knows  so  well  as  she  how  to 
curb  the  jS'st  evil  inclinations,  tke^rst  manifestations  of  petulance;  and  none 
is  so  well  fitted  to  pre-oecupy  the  mind  of  the  little  child  with  truth  and 
goodness. 

Maternal  influence,  however,  doei  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  responsi- 
ya&iy  of  the  male  parent.  On  the  contrary,  it  adds  a  most  powerful  incentive  to 
activity ;  for  maternal  training  is  intended'  to  prepare  the  child  for  the  less  simple 
lessons  taught  by  the  father.  Both  preceptors  are  necessary,  in  order  that  the 
little  one  may  be  doubly  armed  for  the  rough  discipline  he  must  needs  go  through 
while  fighting  his  way  through  the  world. 

It  is  ind^  to  be  lamented  that  female  education  is  generally  of  a  paltry^ 
ineffective  character.  How  often  do  we  meet  with  women  whose  amiable  dispo- 
sition and  holiness  of  life  denote  moral  principles  of  priceless  worth,  but  who  ore 
utterly  incapable  of  giving  suitable  exprest*ion  to  thought  and  feeling—of  parti- 
cipating in  uie  intellectual  enjoyments  of  their  husban£,  or  of  imparting  desir- 
able instruction  to  their  children.  Here  the  upper  and  lower  classes  are  pretty 
much  on  a  level.  The  great  object  of  most  rich  men  in  the  educ^^tion  of  their 
daughters  is  to  give  them  every  accomplishment  except  that  of  sound  practical 
wisdom ;  and  the  daughters  of  working  men  have  in  most  cases  to  shift  for  them- 
selves if  they  would  fit  themselves  for  oecoming  British  mothers. 

This  fact  strengthens  our  position  that  fathers  must  be  very  jealous  of  them- 
selves in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  If  they  are  not  blessed  with  partners  of 
similar  intellectual  stature,  let  them  work  all  the  more  lovingly  and  zealously. 
The  man  who  does  this  will  certainly  find  that  as  closely-planted  trees  draw  each 
other  upward  to  the  skies,  so  the  loving,  earnest  wife  and  mother  will  be  drawn 
upwards  by  an  irresistible  sympathy  with  himself  to  higher  regions ;  and  both 
will  know,  by  happy  experience,  what  it  is  to  grow  up  into  Christ  their  life,  thdr 
light,  in  all  things.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  if  both  are  rooted' and  grounded 
in  love,  and  are  continually  drinkins^  in  the  sweet  waters  that  make  glad  the 
city  of  God?  One  by  one  their  children  gather  around  them ;  and  continual 
fervent  prayer  ascendEs  like  precious  incense  to  heaven,  and,  passing  through  the 
outstretched  hands  of  a  condescending  Mediator,  brings  down  upon  their  offspring 
the  dew  of  divine  blessing. 

V.  Finally — LetitbetJtechuf  aim  of  parents  to  prepare  the  ffradtiaUy'-openinff 
minds  of  thetr  children  for  the  drawings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Remember  the  promise— 

**  I  T?iU  pour  my  Spink  noon  thy  seed, 
Asd  my  blessing  upon  thy  offspring : 
And  ihcy  shall  spring  up  as  grass  amidst  tho  waters, 
And  08  willows  by  the  water  courseB." 

.  Fear  not,  Christian  fathers  and  mothers,  if  in  the  godl)r  sincerity  of  your 
hearts  you  are  leading  your  children,  step  by  step,  to  the  great  Father  of  all,  and 
are  looking  for  the  promised  gift  of  his  Spirit  through  the  mediation  of  his  Son. 
This  is  a  solemn  en^gement  between  Grod  and  yourselves ;  so  that  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  in  bnneing  the  littJe  ones  to  his  mercy-seat.  Oh,  how  readily 
will  the  Good  Shepherd  take  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them,  im^ 
bless  them !  Upon  them  the  future  of  the  Churcn  and  the  world  is  made  to 
depend ;  and  their  wisdom,  moral  character,  and  influence  in  every  circumstance 
and  relation  of  life,  depend  in  a  very  great  measure  upon  your  exertions.  Bo 
this  thing  heartUy^  as  to  the  Lord.  The  wants  of  the  Church,  the  state  of 
our  nation,  and  the  loud  cries  of  a  heathen  world  for  the  light  and  life  of  the 
gospel,  demand  the  constant  exercise  of  that  self-denying  aeal  which  our  blessed 
Lora  so  often  inculcated,  and  which,  in  the  present  day  of  sentimental  profession, 
is  by  many  forgotten. 

Nil  detperandvm.  Never  despair  of  success.  Learn  to  expect  a  daOy,  houriy 
blesfling  upon  every  earnest  effort,  else  you  throw  discredit  upon  the  predofos 
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fivottkes  giren  you.    live  in  that  inTdgondiig  atmosphere  of  reaUsing*  fkith 
whieh  is  always  lit  up  by  ^e  warm  beams  of  heayen's  eternal  Son. 

"  Tbo  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  slUeld : 
The  Lord  will  [pre  gnee  and  glory; 
No  good  will  he  withhold 
nrom  those  who  li?e  a  godly  life." 

CUUC£5T. 


FEMALE  PREACHERS. 

I^nrBBBSTIKO  ORIGINAL  LETTEB  OF  THE  lATE  REV.  Z.  TAFT. 

Dbae  Sir, — ^It  is  well  known  that  in  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Wesleyan 
family  female  preachers  are  commonly,  and  it  is  beheved,  usefully  employed. 
Tbe  writer  confesses  that  he  has  often  heard  very  excellent  essays  ond  proHtable 
discourses  from  the  lips  of  women,  occupying^  pulpits  among  the  Bible  Christians 
and  Piimitive  Methooists  es^cially.  He  oiso  remembers  with  pleasure  some 
public  addresses,  to  which  it  has  been  his  privilege  to  listen,  from  female 
members  of  the  *'  Society  of  Friends."  At  the  same  time  he  cannot  withhold 
the  fact,  that  on  the  whole  he  participates  in  the  feeling  which  led  Mr.  Wesley 
himself  and  the  main  body  of  his  followers,  as  well  as  most  other  sections  of  the 
Chnsttan  Church,  to  discourage  female  preaching  in  general.  As,  however, 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  general  rules,  it  is  not  impossiole  that  God  should  see 
fit  occasionally  to  put  this  honour  upon  woman ;  and  hence  it  is  understood  that 
in  one  or  two  instances,  at  least,  Mr.  Wesley  himself  permitted  females  to  teach 
in  public. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  the  late  Rev.  Zachariah  Taft,  the  husband  of 
coe  of  Mr.  Wesley's  female  preachers,  addressed,  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  to  a 
minister  of  another  denomination,  whose  wife  had  also,  during  many  years, 
asait^ted  her  partner  in  dispensing  the  bread  of  life,  may  not  prove  uninteresting, 
aa  it  treats  this  subject  in  a  very  suitable  temper  and  spirit. 

Yours  very  truly,         J.  H.  G. 

''Sandiocre,  near  Stapleford,  Nottingham,  Oetoher  17, 1843. 

"  Mt  Dear  Brother  S. — Some  months  ago  I  first  heard  you  had  published 
a  pamphlet  on  Female  Preaching,  and  it  was  a  pious  female  preacher  in  Not- 
tingham, in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  Association,  who  gave  me  this 
information.  I  requested  the  loan  of  it,  and  I  now  tender  to  you  my  sincere 
thanks. 

*'  I  believe  the  book  will  do  a  world  of  good,  in  removing  a  vast  mass  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  on  the  subject,  and  in  confirming  and  encouragin«^ 
many  pious  females  in  occupying  the  talent  God  has  given  them,  for  the  good 
of  1^  church  and  the  world.*  I  perceive  that  vou  have  seen  some  works  that  I 
have  published  upon  the  same  suoject.  They  have  had  their  use,  and  I  rejoice  in 
what!  have  done.  You  are  aware  that  I  only  plead  for  Jemale  preacnin/jf  in 
extraordinary  cases,  in  which  Almighty  God  steps  out  of  his  common  method 
in  calling  pious  persons  to  the  ministry  of  his  word.  Jesus  Christ  sent  out  his 
twelve  apostles  nrst,  and  afterwards  seventy  more.  I  think  we  have  no  autliority 
to  suppose  any  of  these  were  females,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament,  whom  God  commanded  to  prophesy  and  preach,  were 
men.  But  we  have  abundant  proof  in  both  Testaments  that  some  females  were 
called  to  prophesy  and  preach  to  the  people.  I  need  not  refer  ffou  to  their  names 
GT  records.  Besides  you  will  perceive  there  are  but  few  among  the  vast  multi- 
tudes of  pious  females  who  feel  this  burden  from  the  Lord  laid  upon  them ;  and 
I  am  sure,  you  would  not  lay  hands  suddenly  upon  any  one,  male  or  female, 
imtil  you  were  fully  persuaded  that  Qod  had  called  them,  or,  in  other  words, 
thai  tAey  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
invite  them  to  the  gospel  feast.  What  the  Lord  will  do  when  the  prophecy  of 
Joel,  ii.  28,  29,  is  fully  accomplished,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I^ts  we  know, 
i%  hid  iU^ first  accomplishment  when  St.  Peter  cited  it.  Acts  ii.  17, 18.  But, 
perhapa  its  full  accomplishment  is  reserved  to  our  times,  and  to  fleosons  yet 
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to  come.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  as  the  latter-day  glory  draws  nearer 
and  nearer,  God  will  pour  out  of  his  Spirit  more  abundantly  upon  his  hand- 
maids and  upon  his  daughters  that  they  may  prophesy ;  nor  am  1  satisfied  that 
that  remarkaole  test,  Psalm  xlviii.  11,  has  had  its  accomplishment  yet:  '  Tlte  Lord 
gave  tlie  word,  great  was  the  company  of  those  that  published  it  J  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
^ays,  on  this  text,  ^  of  the  female  preachers  there  was  a  great  host  J 

'^  Such  f  5  the  literal  translation  of  this  passage ;  the  reader  may  make  of  it  what 
he  pleases.  Among  the  vast  numbers  that  have  opposed  female  preaching  in  my 
hearing  when  they  would  not  be  convinced  by  scripture  arguments,  I  have 
generally  put  them  to  silence  and  confusion  by  two  simple  statements.  Those 
females  that  are  most  active  in  the  church  are  in  general  those  of  the  highest 
order  in  religious  attainments,  especially  in  communion  with  God  and  in 
conformity  to  him.  If  they  did  wrong  in  calling  sinners  to  repentance,  is  it  not 
Htrange  that  the  persons  who  live  nearest  to  God  and  are  most  like  him,  should 
be  most  guilty  here  ?  And  is  it  not  equally  strange  that  true  repentance  should 
never  be  afforded  them ;  but  as  they  draw  nearer  eternity,  and  as  the  prospect 
brightens  before  them  into  the  eternal  world,  they  should  the  more  abundantly 
rejoice  in  what  they  had  done  ?  Tbe  second  argument  is,  that  Grod  so  eminently 
owns  a  female  ministry  in  the  conversion  of  souls ;  and  here  I  can  speak  to  facts 
which  not  one  of  them  have  ever  attempted  to  deny. 

^'  I  know  a  female  who  has  been  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  hundreds, 
yea,  thousands  of  souls  ;  and  I  could  have  referred  them  to  some  scores,  if  not 
hundreds  of  individuals  who  have  dated  their  convictions  and  their  conversion 
to  the  ministry  of  the  same  female,  many  of  whom  were  at  the  time  iiUing 
the  most  important  and  responsible  situations  in  the  church  and  in  the  world ; 
isome  itinerant  and  some  local  preachers,  leaders,  trustees,  stewards,  and  members 
of  the  Methodist  Society  ;  and  others  holding  similar  offices  in  other  Christian 
Churches,  and  not  a  few  in  foreign  lands. 

''  I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  informing  me  of  one  of  the  most  talentod,  nious,  ana  useful 
ministers  in  that  body  in  Philadelphia  who  was  brought  to  God  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Miss  Barritt  (now  Mra.  Taft,)  somewhere  about  Newcastle  in 
this  country.  I  am  aware  that  some  persons  have  said,  "  If  ministers  are  instru- 
mental in  the  salvation  of  souls,  it  is  no  proof  of  their  being  called  of  God,  as  in 
that  case  God  puts  honour  upon  his  own  ordinance."  But  this  kind  of  reasoning" 
is  not  Wesleyan  Methodism^  though  I  have  heard  Methodists  use  it  in  argument. 
I  admit  that  a  sinner  may  be  awakened  under  the  ministry  of  a  wicked  man  ; 
and  I  knew  myself  a  female,  when  under  conviction  of  sin  and  seeking  the  Lord, 
who  found  peace  while  an  unconverted-  clergyman  was  administering  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  I  conceive  is  only  the  exception ;  the  other  is 
the  generarrule.  ^Rev.  Mr.  Wesley's  sermon  against  bigotry,  Mark  c.  9.  v.  38. 
.39.)  it  has  oflen  oeen  a  consolation  to  my  mind  that  my  views  on  female 
*  ministry  have  ever  been  Wesleyan^  and  not  only  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Wesley's 
opinions  and  conduct,  but  with  most  of  the  Others  of  our  Connexion.  And 
during  the  whole  nine  years  that  Miss  Barritt  travelled  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  before  she  was  married,  there  was  only  here  and  there  a  Methodist 
preacher  that  opposed  her ;  and  she  never  mfet  with  any  violent  persecution  from 
ministers  except  in  two  instances :  one  by  the  assistant  preacher  at  Colne,  where 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society.  One  Mr.  Collins  told  the  local 
preachers  in  Colne  that  he  was  going  round  the  circuit,  but  the  next  time  he  came 
to  Colne  he  would  put  her  out  of  the  Society ;  but  before  he  got  round  the  circuit, 
which  was  then  vei^  larse,  Mr.  Wesley,  from  complaints  he  had  heard,  ordered 
him  out  of  the  circuit.  He  did  not  travel  long  after  this,  and  finally  came  to  an 
untimely  end  I  The  other  preacher  was  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  who  had  rejfxnrted 
some  vile  and  slanderous  things  concerning  her  moral  conduct,  which  he 
confessed  to  her  himself,  and  asked  forgiveness.  Very  soon  after  this  a 
special  district  meeting'  was  held  in  I^TewcasUe,  and  he  was  expelled.  He  died 
soon  after  on  shipboara,  on  his  voyage  to  America  I  I  use  no  argument  and  draw 
no  inference  from  the  above  facts,  out  simply  state  them  as  Uiey  occurred.  I 
send  a  mite  for  your  cha{)el ;  go  on  my  Brother  S — ,  in  doin^  all  the  good  yon  can. 

"  Mrs.  Taft  unites  with  me  in  kind  regards  and  best  wishes  to  yourself,  Mis, 
B ,  and  friends.        "I  am,  your  affectionate  brother,  "  Z.  Taw.** 
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TALENTS  ABUSED  RESTORED  TO  THEIR  RIGHT  USE. 

ILLUSTRATED    BT  THE  LIFE  AlVD  EXPERIENCE  OF  BROTHER  JOHN  F •-...., 

A  LOCAL  preacher;  IfRITTEN  BT  HIMSELF. 

(Concluded  from  page  385.) 

The  interests  of  my  never-dying  soul  were  now  approaching  a  crisis.  I 
became  deeply  concerned  about  its  eternal  well-being",  and  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  understood  the  meaning  of  "  sore  temptation."  Before  my  conviction, 
my  hatred  of  professors  of  religion ,  espedaUy  the  Methodists^  was  intense.  But 
I  bless  God  that  the  scales  were  now  falling  from  my  eyes,  and  I  attended  the 
chapel  with  regularity,  feeling  as  though  it  would  be  death  to  me  not  to  do  so. 
I  be^n  to  ''count  the  cost"  of  a  ^odly  life,  and  weighed  the  matter  seriously, 
lookmg  at  it  on  all  sides  and  at  its  issues.  I  not  only  felt  the  Holy  Spirit 
convincing  me  "  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment,"  but  saw  by  his 
lu^ht  the  things  in  Jesus  which  make  for  my  everlasting  peace,  and  for  the  good 
of  my  soul  and  body,  too,  both  in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Ihad  no  rest,  as  I  then  felt,  for  the  soles  of  my  feet.  I  glanced  back  upon 
my^past  life,  with  its  follies  and  its  delusive  pleasures.  They  appeared  to  me 
like^a  bubble  on  the  wave,  altogether  imsubstantial  and  deceptive,  yet  I  felt  it 
no  ^y  task  to  give  up  all : — ^tne  race-course  pulled,  huntin^^,  music,  and  my 
companions,  aU  pulled  nard :  it  required  great  hrmness  to  make  a  stand  against 
them  and  to  resist  their  attractive  power.  But  I  bless  God  I  was  upheld  by  Him. 
Urst  one,  and  then  another  of  Goas  people  advised  and  pressed  me  to  join  them, 
and  to  give  my  heart  to  God,  encouraging  me  to  expect  salvation ;  all  which 
I  received  as  a  child,  and  felt  thankful  that  there  were  some  who  cared  for  my 
soul.  The  greatest  encouragement  I  met  with  at  that  time,  and  that  which  had 
the  most  powerful  influence  upon  my  mind,  was  from  a  backslider,  one  whom  I 
had  known  and  watched  in  my  boyhood,  when  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
Methodists  in  the  village,  but  who  had,  alas !  in  an  evil  hour,  fallen  away.  In 
his  fallen  state  we  had  drunk  together,  when  I  had  heard  him  curse  and  swear, 
aye,  and  helped  him,  too,  in  that  wickedness ;  yet,  destitute  as  I  then  was  of 
religion,  I  olten  thought — Poor  man!  you  once  were  happy.  During  the  revival 
services  and  afterwards,  I  frequently  saw  him  at  the  cnapel ;  and  no  doubt  he 
saw  that  I  was  under  conviction.  He  came  one  day  into  the  work  f>hop  and 
a^ked  me  if  I  was  not  convinced  of  my  sinfulness.  I  candidly  confessed  that  I 
was ;  and  he  earnestly  advised  me  to  give  my  heart  at  once  to  Grod  and  join  His. 
people.  I  concluded  witiiiin  myself,  tnat  since  he  recommended  me  thus  to  act,, 
there  must  be  a  reality  in  religion,  and  I  resolved  that  I  would  be  in  earnest 
about  it. 

I  now  begfan  to  pray  with  much  fervency  to  God  to  give  me  faith  and  power 
that^I  might  believe :  yet  I  could  not  give  up.  After  struggling  for  about  three 
weeks,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  one  Sunday  morning,  that  if  God  would  accept 
me  and  help  me,  I  would  yield  and  give  him  my  heart.  After  prayer  I  went 
to^the  morning  service  in  the  cha])el.  The  preacher  for  the  day  was  Isaac 
Marsden.  I  went  agam  in  the  evening ;  and  whilst  he  was  preaching,  showing 
the  awful  character  and  consequences  of  sin,  and  the  blessed  happiness  of 
those  who  receive  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  I  felt  that  it  was  to  me  an 
important  hour :  the  Holy  Spirit  was  strivino^  mightilv  with  me ;  and  I  felt  as 
though  if  I  were  to  miss  this  opportunity  of  giving  God  my  heart,  1  should  never 
have  another  offer  of  salvation.  I  saw  a  mountain  of  sins— an  offended  God — 
a  yawning  hell :  my  knees  smote  together — ^my  heart  heaved  heavily  within 
my  bosom :  and  although  I  was  in  my  place  in  the  midst  of  a  large  congrega* 
tion,  I  was  about  to  cry  out  *^  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !"  But,  amidst 
all  that  was  terrible  to  my  view,  I  saw  also  the  mysterious  scenes  of  Calvai'jr — 
tiie  agony  of  the  crucified—''  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
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the  world" — the  sacrificial  offering  for  human  guilt.  I  felt  as  though  I  bad  all 
my  sins,  pleasures,  aud  comradea,  with  my  guilty  heart,  as  a  bundle  in  my  arms ; 
I  rushed  by  all  and  through  all,  by  faith  to  the  cross,  wi&  the  publicans 
prayer,  and,  great  as  was  my  load  of  guilt,  I  felt  that  I  was  accepted  m] 
pardoned,  and  that "  the  blood  of  Jesua  Christ,"  God's  only  begotten  Son,  d:j 
cleanse  me  from  all  my  sin.  I  felt  that  the  *'  old  nuin  "  was  crucified,  and  tLii 
the  *^  new  man,**  in  Christ  Jesus,  was  formed  in  me ;  Christ  having  uke: 
possession  of  my  soul. 

I  was  then,  and  am  now^  blessed  be  God !  satisfied  that  he,  for  Chrl^Cs  salp 
pardoned  my  sins,  and  that  I  had  spiritually  passed  from  "  darkness  into  Hi 
marvellous  light,"  from  "  death  into  life,"  ferwn  the  "  pit "  and  "  miry  day' 
to  "  the  Rock  of  ages,'*  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  into  the  "  liberty  **  of  the ''  sun 
of  God,"  from  the  "  way  to  hell "  into  the  "  path  of  life,"  and  .tiie  way  to  "  th 
city  of  God,"  from  the  service  of  the  devil  into  the  happy  service  of  Jesus.  U 
all  tills  I  am  as  satisfied  as  I  am  that  I  am  yet  "in  tne  body,"  with  mv  fad 
Zionward.    Bless  God !  I  can  say, 

"  I  the  efaief  of  unaen  am, 
But  JflsuA  died  for  me." 

j^lthough  I  have  been  sifted  and  tried  by  the  enemy  of  my  soul,  I  feel  that  \l\ 
heart  is  full  of  the  love  of  God.  I  still  feel  as  I  then  fat,  that  I  "lovetb 
brethren :"  and  I  would,  if  my  yoice  could  sound  from  pole  to  pole,  say,  to  ever 
soul  of  man, 

«  Bdiold,  behold  the  Lunbl" 

Glory  be  unto  him  for  ever !  He  can  and  will  saye  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  if  lY 
do  but  repent  of  their  deeds  and  believe  in  his  name.  May  '^  the  whole  ean 
be  filled  with  his  glory.    Amen  and  amen." 

I  cannot  express  the  astonishment  that  I  felt  at  the  altered  appeanmce  ( 
everything  in  the  natural  world,  when  I  had  myself  become  a  new  creature  \ 
Christ.  The  hills  and  the  vales  of  my  native  place,  with  which  I  had  been  i 
ihmiliar,  and  the  inhabitants,  too,  but  especially  the  people  of  God,  all  seeiowi  t 
be  different  from  what  they  had  been.  Blessed  be  God !  the  scales  hod  rallj 
from  my  eyes  as  well  as  the  chains  from  my  hands  and  feet.  My  soul,  at  oi{ 
bound,  by  divine  grace,  had  become  liberated  £rom  the  bondage  and  thraldom  <l 
the  devil.  I  had  esca(>ed  as  the  bird  out  of  the  hand  of  the  fowler,  and  the  djj 
spring  from  on  high  had  risen  upon  my  soul.  I  had  the  consolation  and  ha])}>i'i^| 
of  knowing  aud  feeling  for  myself  that  I  was  accepted  of  God  and  nuide  fn 
from  the  power  of  sin,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

So  soon  as  I  experienced  this  change,  I  felt  an  interest  in  the  apiritoal  5^1 
of  my  relations  and  neighbours,  and  a  desire  for  their  conversion  to  God. 
wished  them  to  experience  the  like  happiness  with  myself,  and  to  partake  of  t^ 
same  grace.  I  now  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  ^i 
having  acted  upon  my  convictions,  I  bless  God  that  it  has  not  been  a  fhiit 
effort.  I  have  oeen  encouraged  in  the  work  by  having  aouls  given  for  my  \u\ 
and  seals  to  my  ministry.    Praise  the  Lord! 

I  now  saw  clearly  the  hand  of  a  kind  Providence  upon  all  the  track  of  m 
past  life.  Twelve  months  befor^  in  the  yery  same  month  of  the  year  as  thai  i 
which  God  converted  my  soul,  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  aooomplidiing  a  cerrai 
purpose,  and  had  settled  it  in  my  own  nund  that  if  I  should  fail  to  effect  ai 
object,  I  would,  in  a  year  from  that  time,  leave  mv  native  yilkgefor  ever, 
intended  to  go  away  <lrunk,  take  my  diuionet,  and  either  join  some  wunderi: 
musicians,  commence  prize-running  aspain,  or  connect  myself  wfth  some strolb 
players,  or  do  anything  that  mi^ht  suit  my  convenienoe.  The  project  did  i  - 
and  in  the  very  month  when  I  intended  to  execute  this  random  firaSik,  the  L' 
converted  my  soul.  His  hand  arrested  me ;  his  gzsce '  saved  me.  filesseu  i 
His  name !    He  shall  have  the  glory. 

In  the  Lord's  dealings  with  me  at  such  a  time,  I  see  an  exemplificatii ;n  ( 
the  grace  declared  in  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  forty-second  diapter  of  Lsaiu)^ 
''  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not;  I  will  lead  them  in  pat 
that  they  have  not  known :  I  will  make  darkness  light  before  them,  and  cfut^^ 
things  straight.  These  things  will  I  do  unto  tliami  and  not  forsake  tbfiu 
When  I  met  with  this  text,  for  liie  first  time  after  my  oonyexsion,  it  gave  n 
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both  strength  and  eneooragemeiit.    And^  Ideas  Grod !  I  feel  the  covenant  is  not 
jet  broken. 

My  only  brother  now  lay  as  a  weight  upon  my  soul.  I  felt  anxious  about  his 
salvation,  and  my  anxie^  was  increased  bv  a  singular  dieam  that  I  had  about  him. 
I  thought  I  was  passing  a  barren  piece  of  ground,  when  I  heard  a  voice,  as  of  a 
person  in  distress ;  and  I  knew  the  voice  to  be  my  brother's.  It  seemed  to  come 
from  under  the  ground.  I  turned  round  and  beheld  something  like  a  lai^  pot- 
hd,  covered  all  over  with  fire.  I  thought,  though  I  were  to  be  blown  to  atoms 
I  would  try  to  save  him ;  and  on  removing  the  cover  I  saw  him  in  a  deep  pit, 
curiously  illuminated  :  and  whilst  I  was  wondering  how  I  might  assist  nim,I 
awoke.  I  was  impressed  with  a  sense  of  obligation  to  look  afker  him.  This 
was  on  a  Friday  mght.  On  the  Sunday  ni^ht  I  saw  him  at  the  chapel,  and  in 
the  prayer-meeting  I  went  up  to  hini^  and  invited  him  to  the  penitent  form, 
entreating  him  to  give  his  heart  to  God.  I  told  him  what  the  Lord  had  done 
for  me ;  and  leading  the  way,  he  followed  me  to  the  penitent  form,  where  he 
wrestled  hard,  and  proved  that  God  ''  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  tmrighteousness."  The  Lord  blotted  out  his  sins,  and 
gave  him  the  peace  and  joy  of  faith.  This  was  a  few  weeks  after  I  had  found 
rest  to  my  soul.  We  both  meet  in  the  same  class,  and  are  pressing  forwards. 
Bless  God! 

At  the  time  of  my  conversion  I  was  strongly  addicted  to  smoking  and 
chewing  tobacco,  and  taking  snuff;  and  obnoxious  and  injurious  as  was  the 
filthy  habit,  I  loved  it.  But,  having  become  a  disciple  of  Him  who  saith,  ^^  If 
any  man  wiH  be  my  disciple,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily, 
and  follow  me :"  I  felt  the  force  of  the  conditions  of  discipleship,  and  that  by 
persisting  in  the  unchristian  habit  I  dishonoured  mv  Saviour  and  Lord:  so 
summoning  ail  the  resolution  I  possibly  could,  I  first  threw  away  my  quid,  then 
my  snuff-box,  and  last,  but  not  least,  my  pipe.  I  felt  then,  and  I  still  feel,  that 
this  was  no  easy  task.  It  is  better  than  six  years  since  I  gave  up  smoking,  and 
I  have  even  now,  every  day,  to  fight  against  a^norbid  desire  for  it ;  but  the  grace 
of  God  enables  me  still  to  conquer.  I  bless  God  Ihat  even  in  these  matters  ishall 
get  my  reward :  for  he  says,  "  Be  thou  futhful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee 
a  crown  of  life." 

Li  common  with  all  God's  people,  I  have  trials  and  temptations,  and  some 
of  them  severe  enough ;  but,  blessed  be  God !  notwithstanding  them  all,  I 
feel  that  I  yet  love  him,  and  I  pray  that  I  may  continue  to  do  1:^  will  so  loi^ 
as  I  may  remain  upon  earth,  and  that  at  last  I  may  sit  wi^  my  Lord  upon  his 
throne. 

I  have  much  that  calls  for  thankfulness.  I  have  a  pious  and  excellent  wife,  a 
helpmeet  indeed;  two  children ;  a  comfortable  home:  my  old  debts  covered ;  my 
character  redeemed  and  improved;  my  health  greatly  restored;  the  love  of  God 
and  man  in  my  heart;  the  crown  of  liiTe  in  view;  and  I  am  not  wearied  in  well- 
doing, for  I  know  I  shall  reap  if  I  faint  not.  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  my  eyes.  Hallelujah !  Glory  for  ever  be  unto  his  blessed  name. 
Amen  and  Amen. 


A  SHOHT  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OP  JOSEPH  HOBBS, 

LATB  OF  CHSIffSSHAtf. 

**  Reugious  bioob  apet,**  says  one,  '^  ranks  among  the  most  interesting  topics 
that  can  engage  the  attention  of  mankind :"  and  the  remark  is  just,  because 
ire  see  in  it  the  promises  and  precepts  of  the  word  of  God  embodied  in  the 
experience  and  conduct  of  the  Christian  believer.  In  the  man  of  God  we  have 
a  living  example,  and  in  that  example  the  glorious  truths  of  religion  appear 
in  such  legible  characters,  that  they  may  be  '  seen  and  known  of  all  menj" 
and  when  the  person  described  has  occupied  the  same  station  as  that  m 
which  we  ourselves  are  placed — when  we  see  him  performing  with  pleasure 
•od  perseverance  the  duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  us ;  avoiding  die  danr 
gen,  and  encountering  the  enemies  to  which  we  are  exposed ;  patiently  bearing 
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the  crosses  to  which  we  are  liable;  steadily  perseverio^  in  the  way  of  piety 
and  riffhteousnesB,  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  surround  ourselves, 
we  fe^  called  upon  by  such  an  example  to  stir  vip  the  ^ft  of  God  that  is  within 
116;  to  show  the  same  diliraice  in  the  full  assurance  ot  hope  unto  the  end. 

Such  a  character  was  oome  by  our  dear  departed  friend  and  brother;  such 
conduct  was  manifested,  such  experience  was  enjoyed  by  him;  and  the  writer 
hopes  that  the  following  brief  sketch  will  have  tne  most  salutary  effects  on 
his  numerous  friends,  and  on  the  readers  of  this  valuable  and  interesting 
Magazine. 

Joseph  Hobbs  was  bom  at  Cricklade  Wilts,  March  18,  1819.  His  father 
was  by  trade  a  shoemaker  and  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  His  views 
were  of  the  high  Calvinistic  class. 

When  Joseph  was  about  three  months  old  he  said  of  him :  "  That  child  will 
live  for  ever;"  no  doubt  implying  by  that  expression,  ''That  child  will  be  saved 
of  the  Lord,  with  an  everlasting  salvation."  When  Joseph  was  about  one  year 
old  his  father  removed  to  Cheltenham.  As  the  lad  grew  up  he  was  led  ^conti'sry 
to  his  father's  wishes)  to  the  Wesleyan  Sunday-school.  In  early  life  ne  began 
to  seek  for  salvation,  and  in  December,  1832,  joined  the  Wesleyan  Methocust 
Society.  He  continued  earnestly  seeking  the  Lord  for  about  two  years,  when 
at  a  prayer-meeting,  held  after  preaching,  he  was  enabled  to  "  behold  the  Lemb 
of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  Shortly  after,  it  pleaded  God  to 
permit  him  to  suffer  severe  affliction  of  body.  One  day,  while  confined  to  his 
room  in  pain  and  weakness,  he  heard  some  sweet  sinking  near  his  father's  house 
which  greatly  cheered  his  heart.  A  blacksmith's  shop  had  been  fitted  up  for 
worship,  and  the  l^rimitive  Methodists  were  holding  a  lovefeast  there.  Joseph 
arose,  nale  and  weak  as  he  was,  and  leaning  on  a  strong  staff,  left  his  room  and 
found  Ids  way  with  great  exertion  to  this  house  of  prayer.  In  that  humble  place, 
among  these  pious,  zealous  people,  the  Lord  met  with  him,  and  bestowed  on  hkn 
a  special  blessing :  and  with  joy  and  gratitude  he  often  spake  of  that  feast 
of  love. 

From  this  time  he  became  anxious  to 

"  Tell  to  Binnen  all  around 
What  a  dear  Sayionr  lie  had  foimd,"  * 

and  was  employed  as  a  Simday-school  teacher.  In  the  year  1835,  or  early  in 
1836,  his  name  was  put  on  the  preachers'  plan  as  an  exhorter. 

The  following  account  he  gave  to  the  writer,  respecting  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry : — Having  gone  several  times  with  a  local  preacher  to  B)shop*s 
Cleave,  where  there  was  no  place  to  preach  in  but  the  open  air,  he  agreed  to  meet 
the  same  brother  there  again  on  a  certain  day ;  but  when  he  arrived  he  found 
that  his  friend  had  not  come,  and,  being  very  desirous  that  the  people  should 
not  be  disappointed,  he  stoodf  up  among  them  and  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
He  was  enaoled  with  earnestness  to  invite  sinners  to  flee  from  tlie  wrath  to 
come ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  parish  called  out  at  the  conclusion,  ^'  Well  done 
young 'un." 

The  congregations  in  general  who  heard  him  about  this  time  were  struck 
with  wonder,  and  many  were  deeply  impressed  while  hearing  this  youth  (about 
17  years  of  age)  proclaim  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  His  sermons 
contained  most  serious  and  direct  appeals  to  the  conscience,  with  most  affectionate 
and  urgent  invitations  and  exhortations.  A  present,  full,  and  free  salvation,  and 
the  necessity  of  living  every  moment  ready  for  death  and  judgment  were  his 
constant  themes.  He  seemed  to  speak  and  to  live  as  for  eternity.  Few  among 
na  who  were  privileged  to  listen  to  his  preaching  can  forget  his  pathetic  appeals 
to  our  hearts,  or  the  impressive  manner  in  which  he  set  forth  the  dying  love  of 
Jesus.    Often  would  he  repeat  those  Unes  of  the  poet : 

"  See  from  Lis  head,  his  hands,  hia  feet« 
Borrow  and  love  flow  miDgled  down." 

His  life  was  a  comment  on  his  preaching.  It  was,  indeed,  a  life  of  &ith  on  the 
Son  of  God.  Whether  we  speak  of  him  as  a  public  character  or  as  a  private 
Christian,  he  was  a  z^ous,  consistent,  humble  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  God  honoured  him  with  several  seals  to  his  ministiy. 
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In  the  year  1845  he  was  appointed  a  class-leader;  and  in  this  office  he  was 
eminently  successful;  being  blessed  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart,  he  was  well  qudified  to 
administer  reproof,  caution,  direction,  or  comfort  and  consolation.  In  conducting 
liis  class  he  was  lively,  searching,  and  faithful ;  and  those  who  had  the  privilege 
to  meet  with  him  will  no  doubt  long  remember  his  kindness,  tenderness,  care, 
and  concern  for  all  the  members  of  his  little  flock. 

As  a  husband,  father,  and  friend,  his  conduct  was  imexceptionable.  He  had 
***  a  soul  for  friendship  formed."  One  says  of  him — "  He  was  a  true  friend,  for  he 
told  me  my  faults."  His  life  was  one  of  affliction,  yet  he  mourned  not ;  indeed 
he  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father  in  all  things ;  and  con- 
trasting his  sorrows  and  afflictions  with  those  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  he  would  often 
sing: — 

"  Innr'd  to  poverty  and  pain, 
A  Buffering  life  my  Master  led ; 
The  Son  of  God — the  Son  of  man — 
He  bad  not  where  to  lay  hie  head.*' 

His  greatest  care  in  all  his  afflictions  was  to  glorify  his  Grod  below,  that  he  might 
at  length  find  his  way  to  heaven. 

But  it  was  not  bodily  pain  and  weakness  aUme  from  which  he  had  to  suffer, 
nor  yet  the  additional  anxieties  and  cares  of  a  young,  growing  family,  which 
completed  the  amount  of  his  outtvard  trials — ^he  had  to  suffer  from  mi»repreaen- 
tation ;  yet  never  did  his  character  appear  more  lovely  than  when  the  opportunity 
was  afforded  him  of  explaining  the  matters  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
complaint. 

For  a  considerable  time  employment  (as  a  mason)  was  scarce  in  Cheltenham, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  and  fro  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Gloucester  to 
work ;  and  he  at  length  finally  resolved  to  take  hLs  family  there.  They  removed 
in  the  month  of  September,  1852.  After  his  removal  he  continued  in  his  usual 
poor  state  of  health ;  still,  however,  labouring  for  his  family  during  the  week, 
and  preaching  the  gospel  generally  on  the  Lord's  day  with  great  acceptance  in 
Gloucester  and  the  villages  around  it,  until  the  Master  saw  fit  to  say, "  Servant 
of  the  Lord,  well  done :  come  up  hither." 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesdav,  February  22, 1853,  after  labouring  all  day  at  his 
trade,  as  he  was  rising  from  his  knees,  and  iust  about  to  retire  to  bed,  he  was 
mddenly  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  side.  He  exclaimed,  "If  something 
be  not  speedily  done,  I  cannot  hve."  The  doctor  was  immediately  sent  for,  but 
his  skill  was  of  no  avail.  Through  Wednesday  he  lingered,  and  held  sweet 
oommunion  with  his  God,  showing  by  his  manner  and  conversation  that  he  had 
done  with  earth  and  earthly  things,  although  for  a  moment  the  cares  of  husband 
and  father  pressed  upon  him,  and  at  that  momeat  he  remarked,  "  'Tis  somewhat 
awful  to  be  cut  off  at  a  blow ;"  yet  he  was  enabled  to  resign  sdl  to  the  keeping 
of  God,  exclaiming,  "  All  is  well ! "  He  believed  that  his  God  would  be  a  Father 
to  his  fatherless  children,  and  that  his  widow  would  be  encouraged  to  trust  in 
him;  and  he  well  knew  that  He  is  faithful  who  has  promised. 

About  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednesday  night  he  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep.  When 
be  awoke  he  could  not  articulate,  but  ms  eye  spoke  the  language  of  his  soul.  He 
seemed  to, be  intentiy  gazing  upon  the  glories  of  another  wond.  Between  one 
and  two  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  death  seemed  fast  approaching^,  and  his 
beloved  wife,  entreating  him  to  tell  her  aguin  if  he  was  happy,  he  collected  his 
remaining  strength  to  exclaim,  "  Aye !  aye ! "  and  then  the  immortal  spirit  took 
its  flight  to  *^  see  and  praise  the  Lord." 

Thus  died  Josejjh  Hobbs,  in  the  thirty-fiflh  year  of  his  age.  Having  spent  a 
eifaort  but  very  useful  life  in  the  service  of  the  best  of  masters,  he  has  entered 
into  rest,  and  awaits  his  glorious  reward ;  therefore  we  will  not  grieve,  but 

"  lUgoioe  for  onr  brother  deoeaaM : 
Oar  loss  is  hia  infinite  gain." 

R.  D, 


Meekness. — Passionate  reproofa  are  like  medicines  given  scalding  hot — ^the 
patieiit  cannot  take  them.  If  we  wish  to  do  good  to  those  we  rebuke,  we  should 
labour  for  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  and  use  soft  words  with  hard  arguments. 
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"  Now  shlM  tii«  starry  hotts  of  light, 
Oasing  on  earth  with  golden  eje«— 
Bright  leiitlmli  thftt  guard  iho  nlghl, 
Wh«k  ftiw  je  in  your  nattv«  skiM? 

*  •  *  «  * 

IVe  know  they  most  be  holy  things 

That  from  a  roof  so  sacred  shine, 
Where  round  the  beat  of  angeUwingi 

And  footsteps  echo  all  divine. 
Their  myKteries  I  never  fought. 

Nor  hearkened  to  what  science  tells; 
Por,  oh  1  in  childhood  I  was  taught 

That  God  amidst  them  dwells." 

MXLLBX. 

Thc  Sun  rises  on  the  1st  at  Greenwich 
and  London  at  twenty-fire  minutes  past 
four,  and  sets  at  fortj-six  minutes  past 
seren ;  on  the  14th  he  rises  at  a  quarter 
before  fire  and  sets  at  twenty  three  mi  nates 
after  seven ;  and  on  the  28th  he  rises  at 
seven  minutes  past  five  and  sets  at  five 
minutes  before  seven.  The  altitude  of 
the  sun  at  noon  on  the  31st  is  nine  and 
a  half  degrees  less  than  on  the  first;  and 
the  dav  diminishes  in  length  an  hour 
and  a  half  during  the  month.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  month  the  sun  is  556,200 
miles  nearer  to  the  earth  than  on  the  1st. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  5th,  at  six 
minutes  past  midniaht.  Her  beautiful 
crescent  will  be  visible  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venus; 
on  the  7th  she  sets  at  eight  minutes  past 
nine.  On  the  14th  she  rises  at  twenty- 
seven  minutes  past  four  in  the  afternoon, 
and  sets  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore midnight.  She  is  full  on  the  18th, 
at  fifty-five  minutes  past  ten,  when  three 
hours  high,  and  rises  on  the  21st  at  forty 
minutes  after  eight  in  the  evening.  On 
the  28th  she  does  not  rise  until  nearly 
half-past  eleven. 

Mercunf  is  invisible,  except  for  a  few 
days  at  the  end  of  the  month,  when  he 
Biay  be  observed  in  the  mornings  near 
the  horiion  at  £.  by  N.  On  the  31st  he 
rises  one  hour  and  thirty-three  minutes 
before  the  sun. 

Vcnm  remains  an  evening  star,  and 
continues  to  set  about  one  hour  after  the 
sun.  She  is  near  the  silver  crescent  of 
the  moon  on  the  6th.  Her  appearance 
is  not  very  brilliant  at  present,  and  she 
will  not  be  readily  found  in  the  glare  of 
the  summer  twilight,  except  by  a  prac- 
tised eye. 

^  Mar»^  rising  all  the  month  a  short 
time  after  midnight,  may  only  be  ob- 
served in  the  early  morning ;  and  as  his 
distance  from  us  daily  augments,  he  is 


far  from  being  so  remarkable  in  appear- 
ance as  in  the  early  part  of  1851  Oa 
the  morning  of  the  Ist  he  is  occulted  bj 
the  waning  moon,  whose  briglit  edge 
covers  him  at  twelve  minutes  before  six 
o'clock,  and  he  emerges  from  behind  tiie 
dark  edge  of  the  moon  at  nine  minnto 
past  seven.  As  the  sun  will  be  moie 
than  two  hours  high  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  occultation,  it  will  only  be 
visible  by  means  of  a  suitable  telescope. 

JttpUer,  after  sunset,  at  his  present  low 
altitude  (little  more  Uian  sixteen  degree* 
when  on  the  meridian),  is  the  most  pn>> 
mlnent  object  in  the  southern  skies  is 
the  absence  of  the  moon.  '  He  sets  on 
the  1st  a  little  after  midnight,  on  the  16th 
at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  and  on  the  3 lit 
at  a  quarter  past  ten.  He  is  near  1^ 
moon  on  the  1 3th. 

Saturn,  Uke  Mars,  is  a  morning  rtu; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  month  risM 
early  enough  to  be  seen  for  an  hour  oi 
two  before  midnight.  On  the  31st  hi 
rises  soon  after  half-past  nine  in  the 
evening. 

It  has  been  said,  **  Nothing  can  cixtk 
the  beauty  of  the  sky  at  this  se&son  o 
the  year.     The  deep  blue  of  boastg 
Italy  cannot  surpass  the  azure  Tsult  i| 
which  the  silver  clouds  now  seem  to  u 
and  dream,  while  the  sunsets  of  sntosa 
are  magnificent.     And  as  we  gsze  ^ 
call  up  thefforgeons  creations  of  oriein 
origin,  and  almost  fancy  that  we  S8 
thrown  open  the  great  ruby-pillared  an 
golden  gates  of  heaven.    And  the  m< 
Ught,  though  no  longer  cheered  bv 
dulcet  harmony  of  the  nightingale,  has 
peculiar  charm  at  this  season;  nor 
there  a  grander  object  than  the  bn? 
round  harvest  moon,  heaving  ap,  bri^ 
and  full,  above  high  grcen-shouldc 
hills,  while 

*"AII  hMTen  and  earth  are  ctlll,  though  wA 
•leap, 
Bttt  breatWaw    at   «a  grow   wbfa  Ma 
most.' " 

Though  at  other  seasons  of  the  >' 
the  sky  is  covered  with  a  greater  nam 
of  brilliant  stars,  and  shines  with  a 
equal  radiance  from  every  point 
our  world,  it  presents  some  iote 
features  which  materially  enhance 
loveliness  and  beauty  of  tho  antamn 
when  twilight  is  far  advanced.  We  hi^ 
the  milky  way  again  ovuhead,  and  ( 
the  1st  of  August,  at  about  ten  o'doc 
p.m.,  may  be  seen  in  its  midst  the  fi 
principal  stars  of  the  eaasteUats 
Gygnus,  or  the  Swan»  wUdk  fens  q 
figure  ot  a  large  cross  villt  lolezah 


scnnrcB  aed  litkkatose. 
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exact  proportions.  In  tbe  immediate 
neighboarfaood,  and  westward  of  the  foot 
of  the  cross  is  the  bright  star  Vega 
(Alpha  Lyns),  lying  a  HtSe  south  of  the 
xenith  and  exactly  upon  the  meridian. 
Ify  turning  oar  face  to  the  pole-star,  we 
look  eastward  and  westward,  we  shall 
find  on  the  left  hand,  in  the  N.W.,  the 
Great  Bear,  and  on  the  right  hand,  in 
the  N.E.,  the  constellation  Cassiopeia, 
the  principal  stars  of  which  appear  in 
the  form  of  a  badly-made  w  turned 
thus  >.  Nearly  north,  and  only  nine 
degrees  abore  tne  horizon,  the  eye  will 
be  attracted  by  the  remarkable  brilliancy 
of  Capella,  which,  now  that  it  has  passed 
the  northern  meridian,  and  emerged  from 
die  strong  twilight  of  the  north-western 
sky,  is  much  increased  in  brightness. 
Dne  east,  stretching  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-six  degrees  high,  lies  the  square  of 
Pegasus,  the  lowest  side  of  which  corre- 
spmids  with  the  point  where  right  ascen- 
sion commences — the  beginning  of  the 
first  sign  of  the  zodiac,  Aries,  or  the  Bam. 
Alpha  AquilsB  (Altair),  the  bright  centre 
star  of  the  three  which  point  to  Vega, 
will  readily  be  recognised  in  the  SS.E., 
foffty-five  degrees  high.  Antares,  also, 
in  the  SW.  by  S.,  seven  degrees  high, 
and  '^Areturns,  with  his  sons,"  thiity- 
two  degrees  high  in  the  W.  by  S.  strike 
tbe  yiaion,  the  latter  especially. 

"This  If  thy  temple.  Lord ! 
And  la  11  thou  hast  many  a  lamp  fii«pend«d, 

Tbac  danici  not,  but  llfbte  respleadently  : 
Asd  there  thj  court  ia— theri  thy  coaii,  attandcd 

By  mjrkid,  myriad  meiaengen— the  Mug 
Of  eoantlcai  and  melodious  harps  Is  heard, 
Sw99tgr  than  rHl,  or  ttream,  or  Temal  bird 

The  dark  mod  melancholy  woods  among. 
And  goUen  workU  In  thy  wide  temple  glow, 

And  roll  in  brightness  in  their  orliits  vast ; 

And  there  oar  futare  mloKles  with  the  pas^- 
Aa  oBbfl^Biiliif,  iier«r>tmling  vow." 
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'<l%n  thoosand  diffncnt  flowers 
To  thee  sweet  offerings  bear; 
Aod  cheerful  birds  In  shady  bowers 
Sing  forth  thy  tender  care. 

Tbe  fields  on  every  side, 

The  trees  on  every  hill. 
The  glorious  sttn,  the  rolling  tide, 

ProeUAm  tby  vondroas  skill." 

Iir  this  month  the  earliest  of  the 
antnmal  flowers  begin  to  make  their 
appearance,  many  of  the  plants  bearing 
iloweiB,  like  those  of  the  common  elder 
tree,  called  by  botanists  vmhdHferous^  are 
yet  in  bloom  :  as  the  sea  carrot ;  fennel ; 
water  parsnip,  a  poisonous  plant,  grow- 
ing in  ditches,  and  sometimes  in  spring 
mutaken  tat  water-cresses,   bnt  easily 


distinguished  now  by  its  nmbelliferons 
flowers ;  water  hemlock  and  water  drop- 
wort,  both  Tery  poisonoos  plants.  From 
this  tribe  of  plants,  gslbannm,  opopanax, 
and  assafflstida  are  obtained.  This  is 
also  a  great  month  for  compoand  flower* 
(composita),  amongst  which  may  bi 
named  yarrow,  wormwood,  hawkweed 
thistles,  in  great  Tarie^;  seyeral  species 
of  mint,  white  mullein,  large  flowered 
mullein,  and  many  species  of  belt-flower 
(campanula)  are  now  in  bloom. 

Of  the  products  of  plants,  we  may  just 
notice  that  starch  is  abundant  in  nearly  all 
the  tissues  of  plants;  in  some  kinds  the 
stems,  leaves,  roots,  and  seeds  are  charged 
with  it  to  repletion :  the  common  poiato, 
grain  of  all  kinds,  the  wake-robin,  or 
lords  and  ladies  of  our  hedges,  and  the 
orchis  of  our  meadows  are  insunces. 
This  starch  maybe  washed  out  with  clear 
water,  and  settles  at  the  bottom  as  a 
silky  white  powder,  which  resembles  un- 
der magnifying  power,  small,  white,  trans- 
parent grains  covered  with  very  thin  husks. 
When  boiled  in  water  these  coverings  burst, 
thegrains  expand,  mix  with  the  water,  and 
thus  a  transparent  jelly  is  formed,  as  with 
arrowroot,  and  tapioca.    When  starch  is 
boiled  slowly  in  a  weak  solution  of  oil  of 
vitriol  (sulphuric  acid),  it  is  converted 
into  excellent  sugar,  known  by  tlie  name 
of  "sugar  of  grapes,"   with,  which    the 
French  are  much  in  the  habitof  strength- 
ening their  clarets  in  seasons  when  grape 
juice  is  deftcient  of  the  saccharine  prin* 
ciple.    Starch  sugar  is  considered  naore 
wholesome,  and  even  superior  for  wine- 
making  to  that  obteinea  from  the  sugar 
cane,  which  experience  proves  to  be  un- 
suitable for  the  preparation  of  our  grape, 
currant,  and  other  fruit  wines.    From 
potatoes,  which  contain  about  one-sixth 
of  starch,  large  quantities  of  this  sugar 
are  now  prepared.    Starch  forms  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  numbers  of  our  esculent 
vegetables,    as  cassava,    tapioca,    sago^ 
Salop,  arrowroot,  &c. 

As  gum,  starch,  and  sugar  agree  closely 
in  their  elements,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  sugar  may  be  readilv  pro- 
duced from  starch,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  three  may  be  converted  into  oxalic 

acid. 

Gluten  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  nutritive  of  vegetable  substances, 
and  wheat  appears  to  owe  its  superiority 
to  other  grains,  from  containing  glutan  in 
larger  quantities.  It  is  a  tenacious,  duc- 
tile, elastic  substance,  obtained  by  wash- 
ing away  the  starch  from  a  pasta  made  of 
wheat  flour,  and  kneading  it  under  a 
small  stream  of  water.  The  gluten  in 
the  grape  and  other  fruit  is  a  chief  agent 
in  vegetable  fermentation,  regarded  as 
so  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of 
wines. 
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Tannin  is  the  astringent  principle  of  a 
vast  number  of  vegetable  products,  of 
which  gallnuts  and  oak  bark  are  familiar 
examples.  The  characteristic  property 
of  tannin  is  its  action  upon  solutions  of 
isinglass  and  jelly.  Skins  of  animials 
consist  almost  entirely  of  jelly,  or  gela- 
tine in  an  organised  state,  and  can  be 
dissolved  by  long  boiling  in  water.  In 
the  process  of  turning  the  hides  of  ani- 
mals into  leather,  the  gelatine  is  fixed  by 
means  of  tannin  in  the  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  skin.  When  wine  is  fined  wiUi 
isinglass,  the  floating  tannin  is  attracted 
and  falls  down,  in  the  state  of  an 
insoluble  compound  of  isinglass  and 
tannin. 

Insects  in  this  month  are  very  nume-^ 
rous ;  turn  which  way  we  will,  our  path 
is  beset  with  millions  of  living  creatures. 
Flying  ants  swarm  upon  our  roads  ;  bees 
in  hives  now  lay  in  their  stores-  for  win- 
ter ;   the  common  field  bees  cease  to  lay 
their  eggs,  and,  having  no  provision  to 
make  for  a  rainy  day,  keep  holiday  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  until  cold 
weather  warns  them  that  it  is  time  to 
seek  their  winter  quarters.   The  marble, 
peacock,  grand  admiral,  orange  tip,  and 
blue  Argus  butterflies  may  now  be  seen 
flitting  in  everv  direction.    The  elephant 
hawk,  death's-head,  and  many  oUier  of 
the  large  species  of  moths,  may  also  be 
seen  ^very  fine  evening;    dragon  flies 
and  beetles  abound.  Harvest  bugs,  gnats, 
and  mosquitoes  are  exceedingly  trouble- 
some, especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month.    The  cattle-fly,  which  resembles 
the  one  frequenting  our  houses,  now  tor- 
ments horses  and  other  cattle.  The  nests 
of  mason  bees  may  be  found  sticking  like 
small  patches  of  mud  against  our  walls^ 
and  the  little  wheat-fly  now  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  ears  of  wheat. 

Many  of  our  summer  birds  of  passage, 
as  the  swift,  the  wheat-ear,  the  chum 
owl,  or  night  jar,  begin  to  depart  about 
the  end  ;  and  others,  which  remain  with 
us  until  September,  become  silent.  Swal- 
lows, martins,  and  stone  curlews  begin 
to  congregate  previous  to  their  depar- 
ture next  month. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  continues 
t^e  greater  part  of  this  month,  generally 
speaking,  at  its  full  height ;  the  thermo- 
meter often  standing  as  high  as  eighty- 
five  or  ninety  degrees,  lUthough  the 
evenings  and  mornings  are  a  little  cool, 
sometimes  as  low  as  forty  degrees. 

'*  Great  God  I  how  wonderful  art  thoa 
In  all  thy  worki  and  ways! 
To  thee  should  all  thjr  creatures  bow. 
And  medlute  thy  praise. 

The  sammer's  heat,  the  winter's  cold. 

The  seasons,  all  prodalm, 
As  each  their  Tarious  scenes  unfold, 

Thy  goodness  still  the  same." 


THE   MALLOW. 

BT  8.  HEKRlCAir. 

'*  Who  cut  up  mallow*  by  tlie  bushes,  and 
Juniper-roots  for  their  meat."— Job  xx^.  4. 

The  Mallow  is  but  once  mentioned  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  then  only  inci- 
dentally in  the  passage  above  quoted. 
The  ancients  appear  to  have  used  it  as 
an  article  of  food,  even  at  so  early  a 
period  as  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  ; 
and  yet,  from  the  wording  of  the  sacred 
text,  we  may  gather  that  it  was  not 
much  esteemed,  except  by  the  very  poor- 
est individuals.  Job,  in  speaking  of  those 
who  were  his  chief  persecutors  in  his 
affliction,  describes  them  as  cutting  up 
mallows  by  the  bushes  for  their  living ; 
that  is — their  lives  were  so  openly  wicked, 
that  they  were  considered  unfit  for  social 
intercourse,  and,  in  consequence,  were 
compelled  to  subsist  on  roots  and  herbs 
scarcely  capable  of  sustaining  life.  Mal- 
lows are,  however,  in  the  present  day, 
sold  in  the  markets  of  most  Eastern  na- 
tions ;  but  are  there  chiefly  used. as  salads, 
being  seldom  cooked.  Horace,  who  lived 
about  forty-five  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  mentions  the  mallow  as  an 
article  used  in  his  day  in  the  preparation 
of  different  dishes,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  we  use  parsley,  white  beet  leaves,  and 
other  herbs,  to  supply  flavour  or  sub- 
stance to  prepared  dishes. 

The  Greek  name  used  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  HXifta  {halima\  has  led  some  au- 
thors to  think  that  the  plant  known  to- 
ns as  malloWf  is  not  the  kind  intended  in 
Scripture,  but  rather  a  species  of  orach, 
or  spinach,  called  by  botanists  Atriplex 
halimits;  and  the  Qreek  name  certainly 
appears  to  favour  such  an  opinion ;  for  it 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  saline  or  brackish, 
plant,  a  property  not  possessed  by  any 
species  of  mallow  known  to  us  in  the 
present  day — the  chief  property  of  this 
kind  of  plant  being  mucilage,  on  which 
account  various  species  are  much  used  as 
poultices  for  sprains,  rheumatism,  and 
other  chronic  diiseases.  Notwithstanding 
this  apparent  difierenco  betwixt  the 
meaning  of  the  name  and  the  properties 
of  our  mallows,  the  most  probable  con-> 
elusion  is,  that  the  mallow  of  Scripture 
and  the  mallow  of  our  road  sides  are 
either  identical  or  are  two  very  nearly 
allied  species.  The  description  also 
furnished  to  us  by  Horace  (if  we  make 
allowance  for  the  imperfect  state  of 
botanical  knowledge  in  his  time)  so 
nearly  accords  with  that  of  our  wild 
plant  {Malva  sylvestria)^  that  we  can 
scarcely  draw  any  other  conclusion  than, 
that  this  was  the  halimus  of  the  ancienftau 
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In  further  confirmAtion  of  this  yiew,  oar 
species  grows  almost  as  abundantly  in 
Kastem  countries  in  the  present  day  as 
it  does  with  us. 

Here  then  is  a  plant,  certainly  not 
much  rained  either  for  beauty  or  as  food, 
which  is  found  growing  and  flowering  in 
almost  all  lands  and  situations,  capable 
by  its  peculiar  property  of  aUeriating 
some  of  the  most  painful  disorders  to 
which  humanity  is  subject.  But  this  is 
only  one  instance  amongst  millions  that 
might  be  named  in  proof  of  the  unchang- 
ing benevolence  of  Him  who  works  all 
things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will — and  this  will,  as  reyealed  to  us, 
is  our  salvation.  Evenr  end  is  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  suitable  means, — as  in 
nature,  so  in  orace.  In  the  Jirgt,  proyision 
is  made  for  the  sustenance  of  all  animate 
existences:  they,  therefore,  receive  their 
nonrishment  through  certain  prescribed 
means ;  that  which  they  require  passes 


through  a  certain  process,  and  then 
becomes  assimilated  to  the  substance  of 
the  creature  receiving  it.  Thus  we  have 
flesh  formed  by  animals,  and  wood  by 
plants.  In  grace  also  every  means  is  in 
order  to  some  end.  A  remedy  capable 
of  restoring  man  from  a  state  of  moral 
disorder  and  suffering  to  one  of  un- 
mixed and  enduring  happiness  is  placed 
before  us  in  the  Gospel  for  our  recep- 
tion. All  tliat  mankind  requires  may 
be  obtained  by  the  simplest  means; 
divine  agency  is  ehgaged  to  be  supplied ; 
and  this,  in  conjunction  with  human 
efforts,  will  ensure  the  most  certain  and 
permanent  success,  and  this  success  may 
be  continued  by  the  use  of  the  same 
means,  till  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shidl 
be  revealed  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it 
together,  for 

"  Jmus  thall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Doth  his  tuccesslve  Journejt  run ; 
His  kfnsrtlom  stretch  from  shore  to  shore. 
Till  suni  thall  rise  and  set  no  more," 
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(Continued  from  page  29S,) 


SosoAT,  August  29. — ^The  customary 
hour  of  commencing  divine  service  in 
the  city  of  Cork  is  twelve  o'clock  among 
all  denominations  of  Protestants.  The 
morning  is  devoted  to  school  duties  and 
such  other  exercises  as  inclination  or 
habit  may  determine.  Letters  from  home 
reached  me  after  breakfast,  being  the 
first  I  had  received  since  I  left,  and 
they  bore  heavy  tidings  to  my  heart  of 
severe  and  perilous  affliction  in  mv  own 
family.  I  took  the  case,  and  laid  it  before 
my  God  and  Father  in  prayer,  and  felt 
strong  consolation  in  the  confidence  that 
prayer  was  heard  and  would  be  answered. 

My  friends  here  are  Presbyterians^  in 
membership  with  the  church  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  William  Alagill.  I  went 
with  them,  therefore,  at  noon,  and  heard 
a  truly  excellent  sermon  on  Psalm  Ixviii. 
19:  "Blessed  be  the  Lohd,  who  daily 
loadeth  us  with  benefits,  even  the  God  of 
our  salvation."  The  singing  was  limited 
to  the  old  Scotch  Psalms.  Two  long 
prayers  were  oflered  before  the  sermon, 
and  the  concluding  prayer,  also,  was 
rather  lengthy^the  whole  service  occu- 
pying better  than  two  hours.  There  was 
no  oxgan  nor  instrument,  but  the  singing 
was  general  and  good.    The  sermon  was 


adapted  to  the  spiritual  appetite  of  any 
class  of  persons,  and  calculated  to  instruct 
and  edify  both  the  educated  and  the 
simple.  I  would  not  desire  to  hear  better 
preaching.  It  had  life  and  soul  in  it.  The 
preacher  spoke  evidently  from  the  heart, 
and  from  a  close  and  prayerful  study  of 
his  subject — manifesting  good  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  his  topics,  and  wisdom 
and  piety  in  their  treatment.  The  con- 
gregation was  respectable,  and  their 
demeanour  serious  and  attentive,  not 
excepting  even  a  company  of  Scotch 
soldiers  that  occupied  the  front  of  the 
gallery. 

The  morning  being  showery,  and  many 
cars  plying  in  the  streets,  I  got  plenti- 
fully bespattered  with  white  mire  in 
going  to  chapel ;  but  the  rain  clearing  ofl 
afterwards,  the  afternoon  became  fine; 
so  that  after  dinner  I  took  a  walk  with 
one  of  my  friend's  young  men,  who  led 
me  into  Blarney  Lane  and  up  another 
lane,  ascending  a  hill  past  a  fine  spring  of 
water  to  a  considerable  height,  whence 
we  had  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  city 
and  suburbs,  the  river  and  distant  estu- 
ary, and  a  range  of  mountains,  green  and 
beautiful  to  their  very  summits.  I  was 
delighted  with  the  scenery,  which  dis- 
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played  itself  with  •  yividBess  and  dis* 
tiactoeM  never  to  be  Buipessed  andeeldoK 
eqttftUed. 

The  cottages  of  Blemej  Lane  are  of  a 
veiT  hamble  order,  affording  shelter  to 
as  humble  an  order  of  occnpants.  The 
iromen  and  giiis  are  nearly  all  of  them 
destitute  of  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
many  of  them  are  hung  in  rags.  As  for 
their  furniture,  a  few  shillings  only  is 
the  full  ralne  of  all  that  can  be  fonnd  in 
the  generality  of  their  dwdlings,  the 
articles  being  but  few  in  nnmber,  and 
those  of  the  meanest  description. 

Many  women  and  girls  were  passing 
along  the  hilly  lane,  to  and  from  the 
spring,  bearing  vessels  of  earth  or  of  tin, 
either  empty  for  the  water,  or  full  of  it. 
I  spoke  to  some  of  them  about  their  dis- 
regard  of  the  Sabbath,  in  doing  labour 
that  they  could  as  well  do  on  some  other 
day.  All  were  ciril  and  respectful,  and 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  they  were 
doing  wrong,  and  that  they  could  quite 
as  well  fetch  the  water  on  a  Saturday  for 
Sunday's  use. 

We  passed  sereral  groups  of  children, 
whom  I  questioned  as  to  whether  they 
went  to  school  and  what  they  were  taught 
at  school.  On  asking  one  boy  what  is 
said  by  the  commandment  about  the 
Sabbath,  he  at  once  repeated  the  Romish 
version  of  the  law,  <*  Remember  to, 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day."  I  asked 
"To  whom  was  that  spoken?"  He 
replied,  "To  Peter.**  I  then  put  the 
question,  "  Was  it  not  spoken  to  us  also?** 
"  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  Evidently  the 
lad*s  idea  was  that  the  will  of  Qoi  was 
originally  made  known  to  Peter,  and 
that  we  have  to  receive  npon  Peter's 
authority  whatever  relates  to  religion. 
The  Popes,  as  Peter's  snccessors,  have 
received  religions  truth  and  authority 
from  him ;  they  commit  it  to  the  priest- 
hood, who  thus  uke  the  place  of  Grod 
to  the  people.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion;  and  right  dili- 
gently is  that  theory  worked  into  the 
minds  of  the  yonng  and  fastened  upon 
the  consciences  of  lUl,  to  the  nttcr  exclu- 
sion of  the  direct  authority  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture among  men. 

When  we  had  began  to  return  down 
the  lane  again,  some  yonng  men,  who 
had  come  up  from  a  field  to  a  part  of  the 
road  a  little  higher  np,  threw  a  stone 
towards  us,  which  caused  my  companion 
to  make  some  dispara^ng  remarks  on  the 
treachery  of  the  Irish — that  is,  the  uncul- 
tivated class  of  Irish^-observing,  "They 
will  be  as  fair  as  can  be  to  your  face,  an^ 
when  your  back  is  turned  will  murder 
yon.**  I  thought  he  bore  too  hardly  npon 
the  Irish  character,  especially  as  I  know 
the  ruder  lads  of  our  English  towns  and 
villagei  to  be  as  gross  in  their  manners 


aid  habtti,  and  as  misehievons  in  their 
propensitieB,  as  are  those  of  any  other 
country.  (>ne  thing  sniprised  me,  and 
that  in  a  pleasurable  way — the  veiy 
lowest  of  the  children,  even  those  covsrad 
with  rags  and  dhrt,  were  well-behaved. 
They  had  none  of  the  bmtal  grossness  of 
speech  and  behavioar  that  is  so  chame* 
teristic  of  great  numbers  among  the 
youthful  population  of  England.  So  far 
as  my  observation  extended,  I  found 
them  polite  in  address ;  seldom  replying 
to  a  question  without  appending  the 
respeetnil  "sir,"  or,  "yer  honour,"  or, 
in  cases  wherein  I  was  taken  for  a  priest 
or  a  minister  of  some  kind,  "yer  reve* 
rence."  Their  replies,  too,  instead  of  a 
curt  "  yea  "  or  "  no,"  as  with  us,  were 
almost  invariably  in  the  form  of  an 
elegant  substantivox  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. For  example,  "  Can  yon  read  ?  ** 
"1  can,  yer  honour."  "Do  you  know 
the  commandments?"  '*!  do,  yer  rev- 
erence." "What  work  do  you  do?" 
"  I  don't  do  any  work,  sir."  And  in  many 
cases  a  vein  of  wit  and  humour  runs 
through  the  replies  they  make. 

In  the  evening  my  friends  accompanied 
me  to  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  to  hear  onr 
zealons  and  laborious  brother  M.,  who, 
with  his  travelling  companions,  a  yonng 
Wesleyan  minister  and  another  young 
gentleman,  the  son  of  a  weal  thy  Wesleyan 
of  the  manu&cturing  district  near  Stock- 
port, had  arrived  at  Cork,  en  route  for 
the  Lakes  of  Killamey,  on  Friday.  His 
text  was  Rev.  iii.  20.  *'  Behold,  I  stand 
at  the  door,  and  knock  :"  &c.  The  ser- 
mon was  intended  to  be  partly  awakening 
and  alarming,  and  partly  consoling  and 
encouraging.  It  contained  many  good 
and  striking  things,  with  some  things 
that  evidently  offended  the  taste  and 
feelings  of  a  portion  of  the  congregation, 
which  comprised  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  of  education  and  of  delicate 
sensitiveness  to  infractions  of  the  laws 
of  language  and  taste  in  the  pulpit. 
The  service  beran  at  half-past  six.  It 
nsually  concludes  at  about  eight  bat  on 
the  present  occasion  was  protracted  until 
a  quarter  to  nine,  and  had  then  to  be 
followed  by  the  Lord's  Snpper.  Onr 
excellent  and  beloved  brother  seemed  to 
be  less  in  his  element  before  a  Cork 
audience  than  he  is  when  addressing  a 
congregation  having  less  polish  and  mors 
fire.  He  Would  have  preached  out  of 
doors  during  some  part  of  the  day,  baft 
was  restrained  by  his  friends,  who  deemed 
it  too  great  a  risk  for  the  atmosphere  of 
a  Popish  populace.  His  friends  and  he 
had  renttued  to  distribute  tracts  among 
the  people  at  Kingston,  when  they  were 
folk^d  by  priests  who  threw  them  baefe 
npon  them,  and  even  cast  them  at  iMr 
faces.     At  Queen's  Town    they  were 
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treatod  ttiU  wone,  for  the  crime  of  dts- 
tribmtibg  Iracto  and  ipeaking  to  the 
people  ahoat  religion*  Thej  were  fol- 
lowed and  pelted  with  stones;  and  had  it 
not  heen  that  a  gentleman  well  known 
in  the  town  was  with  them  thej  would 
TOobahly  have  met  with  greater  yiolenee. 
The  priests  of  Borne  engross  the  whole 
intellect,  sonl,  and  conscience  of  their 
doped  followers,  and  infuse  into  them 
tiieir  own  spirit  of  intolerance  and  per- 
seentioa,  which  the  devil  quickens  into 
frens^  wheneyer  his  kin^om  is  dis- 
turbed, or  his  dominion  over  souls  is  in 
ukj  way  threatened. 

As  our  brother  was  restrained  from 
preaching  abroad,  however,  his  ardent 
spirit  found  other  work  for  itself.  He 
met  a  class,  in  which  was  one  person 
who  had  been  a  member  for  years,  but 
was  yet  in  bondage;  and  whilst  he  was 
pointing  out  the  way  of  salvation,  in  con- 
nection with  his  own  experience,  that 
soul  entered  into  liberty  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  became  a  partaker  of  the  ioy  of  faith. 

In  the  afternoon  he  addressed  the 
Sunday  School  children  with  both  plea^ 
Bun  and  profit  to  himself,  and  much  to 
their  gratification. 

The  filth  and  sqnalor  of  the  lower 
elass  of  people  in  the  streets  of  the  city 
were  appalling.     Many  of  the  women 
were  squat  upon  the  flags  of  the  cause-. 
way  in   groups,  gossiping    and   gazing 
about.    Many  persons,  also,  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages  were  going  about  begging. 
One  lad  I  observed  who  had  upon  his 
person  no  other  clothing  than  two  filthy 
rags,  of  which  one  just  served  to  conceal 
his  nakedness,  the  other  was  cast  round 
his  shoulders  and  breast.     Few  of  the 
females  had  anything  upon  their  heads, 
or  upon    their  legs   and  feet.      There 
^were  among  them  a  few  handsome  faces, 
but  the  generality  of  them  had  features 
so  hard  al^d  coarse,  so  unintelligent  and 
disproportioned,  so  indicative  of  harsh 
and  grovelling  spirits,  that  it  was  painful 
to  look  upon  them.    Many  of  the  lowest 
class  will  not  work,  and  what  they  fail  to 
obt^n  by  begging  they  make  up  as  best 
they  can  by  stealing.    To  this  are  chil- 
dren troMMed  firom  very    tender   years. 
Bare-footed  little  urchins  will  creep  close 
behind  ladies  as  they  walk  the  pavements, 
slip  their  hands  into  their  pockets,  and 
make  prey  of  whaterer  comes  to  hand, 
hnt  especially  of  pocket-handkerchiefs 
and  money.    My  friends  and  I  did  not 
walk  reiT  slowly  along  the  streets  in  re- 
turning mmi  the  chapel, — but  when  we 
reached  home  I  found  myself  minu$  my 
iilk  pocket-handkerchief,  one  that  was 
nearlT  new,  and  which  I  distinctly  recol- 
lected having  used  after  quitting  the 
eht^.    After  all,  however,  little  more, 
if  aaj,  caa  be  said  of  the  population  of 


this  city  than  may  be  said  of  that  of  all 
other  Inrge  places,  that  it  presents  many 
phases  of  human  nature,  and  contributes 
Its  quota  of  uniTenal  evidence  to  the  fall 
of  man,  and  his  consequent  degradation 
and  misery. 

MoMDJLT,  August  30. — My  mind  was 
relieved  with  encouraging  tidings  firom 
home,  that  caused  me  to  feel  thankful 
and  joyful.  Whilst  at  breakfast  a  mes-^ 
sage  came  to  inform  me  that  brother  M. 
and  his  friends  intended  to  start  for 
Killamey  at  nine  o'clock,  and  that  if  I 
wished  to  join  them  in  that  part  of  the 
tour,  I  must  be  as  quick  as  possible.  So 
hastening  my  morning's  meal,  I  got 
away,  and  reached  their  lodgings  in  time; 
but  they  had  made  the  discovery  that  if 
they  were  to  journey  by  Bandon,  as 
they  had  purposed,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  get  so  far  as  Killamey  the  same 
night.  Having  consulted  together,  we 
concluded  to  go  by  Mallow,  and  took  the 
train  at  a  quarter  before  ten  thither, 
along  the  line  br  which  we  had  come 
from  Dublin,  it  being  upon  that  line  about 
eighteen  miles  distant  from  Cork. 

On  our  arrival  at  Mallow  we  were  in- 
formed that  there  would  be  no  conveyance 
start  for  Killamey  until  half-past  one. 
LeaWng  our  luggage,  therefore,  at  the 
station,  we  walked  down  to  the  town  to 
see  what  we  could  that  might  be  worthy 
of  notice,  as  we  were  desirous  of  making 
the  best  use  we  could  of  our  time.  Upon 
our  issuing  from  the  station,  a  host  of 
carmen  began  to  solicit  us  to  go  down  in 
their  cars — an  indulgence  for  which  we 
felt  no  inclination,  as  the  distance  was 
but  about  half  a  mile,  which  we  preferred 
going  on  our  own  feet,  so  resisted  the 
importunity  of  the  men,  and  gratified 
our  own  taste  as  well  as  saved  our 
pockets.  A  number  of  ragged  lads 
dodged  us  all  the  way  down  the  road, 
protruding  their  services  as  guides.  We 
told  them  repeatedly  that  we  did  not 
want  them ;  but  we  could  not  get  rid  of 
them  until  we  had  gone  quite  through 
the  town  to  the  bridge:  and,  even  then 
two  of  them  still  stuck  to  us,  nntil  we 
entered  the  grounds  of  the  old  castle; 
into  which  one  only  followed  us,  and 
him  we  allowed  to  remain. 

The  castle  stands  upon  a  rock,  but  not 
a  lofty  one,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  long  since  become  dry.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  ruins  is  a  modem 
mansion,  occupied  by  the  proprietor^ 
having  a  park  well  stocked  with  beautiful 
deer.  Our  guide  conducted  us  to  a  lofty, 
romantic  rock,  overlooking  the  gentle 
and  beautiftil  Blackwater  river.  It  is 
clothed  with  choice  shrabs,  flowers,  and 
trees.  Its  appearance  is  highly  pic- 
turesque, like  a  fragment  of  the  scenery 
of  the  Wye,  from  the  town  of  Boss  in 
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HerefordBhire  down  to  Chepstow,- 
some  parts  of  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire. 
A  place  of  observation  at  its  sammit  is 
protected  by  an  embattled  wall,  built  of 
limestone,  some  pieces  of  which  we  ob- 
served to  be  geologicallj  marked  with 
several  species  of  ferns  or  other  plants  of 
probably  the  '* pre- Adamite"  period. 

Betuming  into  the  town,  our  attention 
was  attracted  by  an  humble-looking 
building  used  as  a  National  School.  We 
entered  it,  and  were  welcomed  wi^ 
smiles  by  both  master  and  scholars.  A 
lesson  was  read  in  our  presence,  "On  the 
atmosphere,"  by  a  class  of  boys  whom 
we  were  requested  to  examine.  I  asked 
them  a  number  of  questions  on  physical 
and  abstract  science,  and  the  master 
asked  them  some  on  history  and  chro- 
nology. The  promptitude  and  accuracy 
of  their  answers  both  pleased  and  sur- 
prised  us.  We  made  a  record  of  the  ex- 
amination in  a  book  kept  in  the  school 
for  such  purposes  at  the  request  of  the 
master,  and  took  our  departure  with  the 
greetings  of  tlie  whole  school.  We  then 
went  to  the  Spa,  a  spring  that  has  lime 
and  soda  in  solution  in  its  water,  and  is 
resorted  to  in  affections  of  the  chest  and 
lungs.  A  small  house  is  built  over  it  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors,  a  consider- 
aUe  number  of  patients  being  sent  hither 
by  the  faculty  from  different  parts  of 
Ireland. 


Returning  towards  the  station,  we  ob- 
served a  lofty  limestone  rock,  having  in 
it  a  wide  fissure  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom. At  the  summit  stands  a  cottase, 
near  to  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular 
and  deep  precipice,  and  close  by  the 
fissure.  Going  round  by  the  bank  to 
reach  the  cottage,  I  went  to  the  door, 
and  found  three  females  within, — ^a  girl, 
a  young  woman,  and  a  matron.  I  asked 
the  latter  if  she  did  not  think  her  house 
in  a  dangerous  place.  She  said,  "No,  it 
is  built  upon  a  rock.*'  I  confess  I  should 
not  like  to  be  its  occupant,  although  it  is 
upon  a  rock.  Its  appearance  is  very  / 
perilous.  The  little  girl  held  in  her 
hand  a  school-book  of  a  scientific  cha- 
racter. I  asked  whether  she  could  read 
it.  She  could.  Did  she  understand 
it?  She  did  not;  but  it  was  the  book 
she  had  to  study  next  at  school.  Popery 
is  now  making  an  effort  in  favour  of  a 
higher  order  of  education,  because  Pro- 
testants giving  such,  the  people  may  get 
away  from  the  grasp  of  the  priesthood  if 
they  be  not  alive  and  look  not  sharply 
about  them.  I  laid  my  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  little  girl,  and  prayed  with 
solemnity  for  the  divine  blessing  upon 
her.  The  women  seemed  struck,  and  the 
elder  one  curtsied  and  thanked  me  as  I 
took  my  leave. 

(7(>  be  continued,) 
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CHEERING  FACTS. 

When  I  came  to  reside  at  Sutton,  I 
found  the  village  of  Claypole,  in  which  I 
have  the  principal  property,  containing 
between  600  and  700  inhabitants,  perhaps 
rather  above  the  average  in  drunkenness 
and  vice.  In  the  course  of  years  it  grew 
worse :  a  band  of  robbers  was  organised, 
which  also  committed  several  murders, 
and  projected  more,  when  I  succeeded  in 
convicting  and  tran^sporting  five  of  them. 
This,  which  occurred  about  eight  years 
ago,  has  put  a  stop  to  these  crimes ;  but 
drunkenness  still  continued,  no  less  than 
four  of  my  tenants—in  other  respects 
respectable  men — actually  losing  their 
lives  by  it.  Two  years  ago  I  expostulated 
with  a  farmer,  who  was  in  a  constant 
Atate  of  intoxication,  and  then  grossly 
ill-used  his  familv.  He  being  a  good 
cultivator,  I  told  him  I  was  able  to  add 
to  his  farm,  but  said  he  must  quit  all 
unless  he  reformed.  He  offered  to  limit 
himself  to  moderation;  I  told  him  he  could 
ifit  do  it — he  must  avoid  all  fomented 


liquorSf  or  nothing  could  be  done.  He  had 
firmness  to  become  a  wator-drinker,  has 
persevered,  and  is  now  an  excellent  and 
active  farmer.  I  have  persuade^another 
man  of  weight  in  the  parish  to  refrain 
from  excess,  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  a  very  great  iniprovement  in  the 
parish. — Notes  by  Sir  Robert  Heron,  Bart. 
1851. 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  SIN 
OF  DRUNKENNESS. 

BT  BAXTER. 

Think  how  thou  consumest  the  crea- 
tures of  God  that  are  given  for  service^ 
and  not  for  gulosity  and  luxury.  The 
earth  shall  be  a  witness  against  thee,  that 
it  bore  that  fruit  for  better  uses,  which 
thou  misspendest  in  thy  sin.  Thy  servants 
and  cattle  that  labour  for  it  shall  be  wit* 
nesses  against  thee.  Thou  offerest  the 
creatures  of  God  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
devil,  for  drunkenness  and  tippling  is  hit 
service*  Thou  makest  thyseu  like  eater-i 
pillars,  and  foxes,  and  wolves,  and  other 
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destroyinff  creatures  that  live  to  do  mis- 
chief, and  consume  that  which  should 
nourish  man ;  and  therefore  are  pursued 
83  unfit  to  live.  Thou  art  to  the  com- 
monwealth as  mice  in  the  granarj,  or 
weeds  in  the  com.  It  is  a  great  part  of 
the  work  of  faithful  magistrates  to  weed 
oat  such  vermin  as  thon. 

Thou  robhest  the  poor,  consuming  that 
on  thy  throat  which  should  mamtain 
them.  If  thou  have  anything  to  spare, 
it  will  comfort  thee  more  at  last  to  have 
nven  it  to  the  needy,  than  that  a  greedy 
Siroat  devoured  it.  The  covetous  is 
much  better  in  this  than  the  drunkard 
and  luxurious.  For  he  is  a  gatherer^  and 
the  other  is  a  scatterer.  The  common- 
wealth maintaineth  a  double  or  treble 
charge  in  such  as  thou  art.  As  the  same 
pasture  will  keep  many  sheep  which  will 
keep  but  one  horse,  so  the  same  countrv 
may  keep  many  sober  persons  which  will 
keep  but  a  few  tipplers.  The  worldling 
makes  provision  cheaper  by  getting  and 
sparing,  but  the  drunkard  and  glutton 
make  it  4earer  by  wasting.  The  covetous 
man  that  scrapeth  together  for  himself, 
doth  oft  timeB  gatlier  for  one  that  willpit^ 
the  poor  when  ho  is  dead.  (Frov.  xxviii. 
8.)  But  the  drunkard  and  riotous  devour 
it  while  they  are  alive.  One  is  like  a 
hog,  that  is  good  for  something  at  last, 
though  his  feeding  yield  no  profit  while 
he  liveth;  the  other  is  like  devouring 
vermin,  that  leave  nothing  to  pay  for 
what  they  did  consume.  The  on^  is  like 
the  pike  among  the  fishes,  who  payeth 
when  he  is  dead  for  that  which  he 
devoured  alive ;  but  the  other  is  like  the 
sink  or^channel,  that  repayeth  you  with 
nothing  but  stink  and  dirt  for  all  that 
you  cast  into  it. 


Thou  drawest  poverty  and  ruin  upon 
thyself,  besides  the  value  which  thou 
wastest.  God  usually  joineth  with  the 
prodigal  bv  his  judgments,  and  scatterest 
as  fast  as  he.  (Frov.  xxi.  17.)  He  that 
loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man.  He 
that  loveth  wine  and  oil  shall  not  be  rich. 
There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  in- 
creaseth.  (Frov.  xxiii.  19,  20,  21.)  Hear 
thou  my  son,  and  be  wise,  and  guide  thy 
heart  in  the  way.  Be  not  amongst  wine 
bibbers,  amongst  riotous  eaters  of  flesh. 
For  the  drunkard,  and  the  glutton  shall 
come  to  poverty,  and  drowsiness  shall 
clothe  a  man  with  rags. 

Thou  art  an  enemy  to  thy  family,  thou 
impoverishcst  thy  children,  and  robhest 
those  whom  thou  art  bound  to  make  pro- 
vision for.  Thou  fillest  thy  house  with 
discontents  and  brawlings.  and  banishest 
all  quietness  and  fear  of  God  :  a  discon- 
tented or  a  brawling  wife,  and  ragged 
dissolute  untaught  children,  are  signs  that 
a  drunkard  or  riotous  person  is  the  mas- 
ter of  the  family. — From  Baxter^s  Chris- 
tian Directory,  pidflis/ied  a.d.  1677. 


A  TERRIBLE  WORM. 

A  OEMTLEUAN  in  America  has  described 
a  dreadful  worm  which  infests  his  part  of 
the  country.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  of  a 
dead  lead  colour,  and  generally  lives  near 
a  spring  and  bites  the  unfortunate  people 
who  go  there  to  drink.  The  symptoms  of 
the  bite  are  terrible ;  the  eye  of  the  patient 
becomes  red  and  fiery,  the  tongue  swells 
to  an  immoderate  size  and  obstructs 
utterance,  an;i  delirium  of  the  most  horrid 
character  ensues.  The  name  of  the  rep- 
tUe  is,  the  Worm  of  the  Stm.'^^EUza 
Cook*s  Journal, 


l^0rmpoitirence. 


[In  thifl  d«pttrtin«nt  of  the  Magazine  we  desire  to  afford  ererj  opportunity  for  tlie  temperate 
wpregeton  of  opinion,  anurad  that  the  latitude  thus  allowed  to  our  esteemed  correspondents  wili  be 
pfrodnctire  only  of  the  beet  results.  This  permission,  however,  lovelTes  no  responsibility  on  our  pare 
for  the  sentiments  expressed,  although  we  Intend  to  maintain  and  exercise  tlie  privilege  of  our  position 
wbJdi  places  in  our  hands  the  discretion  of  adopting;  or  rejecting  the  letters  of  our  contributors.] 

made  partakers  of  the  grace  of  God  to> 
unite  with  him  in  prayer  and  labour  for 
the  salvation  of  sinners.  We  witnessed, 
in  consequence,  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tions of  God's  power  to  save ;  for  eight, 
ten,  and  even  twenty  were  brought  to 
enjoy  the  salvation  of  God  during  one 
night.  The  news  soon  spread  to  the 
Tillages  around,  and  multitudes  flocked 
to  hear  the  wondrous  tale  of  redeeming; 
love;  and  some  who  came  to  mock 
remained  to  pray.  Believers  have  been 
quickened,  backsliders  are  restored,  and 


REVIVAL  AT  PENRITH. 

Penrith,  Mav  5, 1853. 
Peas  Sir, — In  this  neighbourhood, 
where  that  man  of  great  and  good 
memory,  Joseph  Benson  was  bom,  and 
spent  his  youthful  days,  wo  have  had 
times  of  ref^hing  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  were 
favoured  with  the  services  of  Brother 
James  Race,  a  local  preacher  from  the 
fiichmond  Circuit,  who  has  tlie  gift  of 
leading  sinners  to  the  world's  Redeemer, 
and  of  inducing  those  who  have  been 
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the  silence  of  the  midnight  hoar  has 
often  been  broken  by  the  song  of  thanks- 
giring  and  praise  to  God.  It  is  tmly 
heart-cheering  to  witness  the  great  change 
produced  in  many  villages  in  oar  dreait: 
from  a  state  of  comparatiye  barrenness, 
to  one  of  spiritual  joy  and  rejoicing. 
Having  been  privileged  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  attending  some  of  these  services, 
and  ^o  of  being  present  at  one  or  two 
fellowship  meetings—lovefeasts  without 
bread  and  water^I  was  led  to  exdaim 
in  the  language  of  our  poet — 

^rhot  I  nk  in  amaie,  hath  be^roUen  all  (heia? 

And  inquire  from  what  quarter  ibej  eain«. 
If  J  full  hearl  replies  they  an  bora  from  the  kkiei, 

jLnd  givet  glory  lo  God  and  the  Lamb. 

The  statements  of  Christian  experience 
given  were  most  instructive  and  edifying, 
^veral  spoke  of  times  in  which  ihej  had 
resisted  the  Spirit  of  God,  of  opportunities 
neglected,  and  of  their  recent  but  joyful 
acceptance  of  God's  mercy  tiiroogh  the 
Saviour  of  sinful  man.    Others  had  been 
suddenly  convinced    of  their  sin    and 
danger,  and  with  strong  cries  and  tears 
had  sought  the  Lord,  and  emerged  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  thexhildren  of 
God.    Truly  it  was  good  to  be  there. 
An  old  man  said  he  had  lived  upwards 
of  seventy-two  years  in  this  vale  of  tears 
without  the  knowledge  of  God's  ^mercy 
and  salvation,  until  about  five  weeks  ago 
he  came  to  hear  Brother  Raee,  who  had 
been  made  the  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  God  of  imparting  to  his  soul  a  happi- 
ness which  the  worM  could  neither  give 
nor  take  away.    His  wife,  who  said  she 
was  upwards  of  seventy  yeais  old,  gave 
a  similar  testimony,  and  thanked  God 
for  such  mercy  and  goodness  as  she  and 
her  aged  husband  had  experienced  during 
the  tive  weeks  they  had  lived  as  the 
children  of  God  through  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus.    Young  and  old  of  both  sexes 
bore  testimony   to  the  power  of  God 
to  their  salvation.    **  Bless  the  Lord,  oh 
my  soul,  and  all  that  is  in  me  praise 
his  holy  name ;  and  let  the  whole  earth 
be  filled  with  his  glory."     This  is  the 
language  of  many  hearts  in  this  place. 
The  spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  has 
been  given ;  the  moral  desert  has  become 
-  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord ;  men  who 
disregarded  the  whole  plan  of  redemp- 
tion, in  beholding  the  great  change  pro- 
duced in  the  life  and  conduct  of  some 
of  their  outwardly  wicked  and  profiane 
neighbours,  have  been  led  to  confess, 
'<  This  is  the  finger  of  God."    There  has 
been  some  opposition  from  men  who, 
of  all  others,  should  have  assisted  in  the 
spread  of  this  work  with  all  their  heart 
and  mind;    but  thank  God  the  work 
continues  to  spread  and  prevail.    He  is 
faithful  who   hath   prunised,  and  his 
grace  is  free  for  alL    The  great  Jeccat  of 


the  revival  is  the  prBvaleoce  of  the  spirit 
of  wrestling,  agonising  prayer;  the  work 
is  done  before  the  preischer  enten  die 
pulpit,  the  closet  has  been  visited,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  promise  hss  been 
obtained  in  private.  We  most  bave 
more  of  this  life-giving  power  in  tke 
pulpit,  in  the  prayer  meeting,  and  in  oar 
daily  walk  and  conTersation,  in  order 
that  sinners  may  be  converted,  the  woriil 
benefited,  and  the  church  built  upon  ber 
most  holy  faith.  The  church  and  tie 
world  require  more  of  that  burning  lofe 
and  seal  which  actuated  the  first  preachers 
of  Christianity,  that  great  principic  o:| 
all  Christian  life,  that  spirit  of  con- 
straining, persevering,  self-denial,  whirhj 
infiuenced  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles^ 
the  principle  which  enabled  him  tocounti 
all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excelleDCT  o' 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  bis  Lord 
God  grant  that  this  sfnrit  may  pervitd,; 
the  whole  church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Yours  truly, 

A  LoOAi.  Pkeacbze. 


ONE  TEAK'S  WOBK. 
Dsah  BiR,~On  a  Monday  moniiid 
whilst  fatigued  with  the  labours  of  tbj 
previous  day— feet  blistered,  andjoind 
stiff  with  walking,  voice  hoarse,  ii3<^ 
chest  sore  with  talking — the  tbongbj 
occurred  to  my  mind  how  many  of  d.^ 
brother  local  preachers  in  this  cirrai 
fed  in  a  similar  state  of  prostration  «itl 
myself?  My  mind  almost  imperccptibi< 
took  a  cnrsonr  survey  of  the  extent  o 
our  circuit,  the  number  of  places  ant 
local  preachers  on  the  plan,  the  San(UT 
we  are  from  home,  the  sermons  we  bsTi 
to  preach,  and  the  miles  we  have  t^ 
walk,  during  one  vear.  I  commenced 
scrutiny  of  the  plan,  and  after  miiioj 
my  calculations  therefrom,  I  was  oc 
surprised  to  find,  that,  on  the  day  %bd 
succeeds  Sunday,  we  are,  what  is  sorod 
times  called,  Mondayish.  Our  circd 
from  extremity  to  extremity  measures  d 
least  thirty  English  miles ;  we  have  nm 
teen  chapels,  fortv-one  preaching  placd 
and  forty-six  local  preaehera  on  the  pits 
We  are  planned  on  an  average  thirty-tv 
Sundays,  preach  fifty-six  times,  bii< 
walk  448  miles  each  in  one  year;  so  tb' 
in  the  aggregate,  not  leas  than  2^76  a' 
mons  are  preached,  and  20,608  miles  ar 
walked  by  the  local  preaoheis  in  t^ 
ciicmt  in  one /ear,  and  nearly  one-hAJ 
of  this  is  walked  in  the  dark-banni 
invariably  to  preach  on  a  Sunday  cip| 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  dieaiy  wih>- 
and  lonely  lanes  throogh  which  ve  ^ 
But,  after  all  our  disparageniettts,  vc  sr 
cheered  and  eaeonnged  in  oar  work;  *' 
have  the  sympathies,  prayers,  aad  sifef 
tiona  of  the  peoplet  aad  what  iB  ^ 
better,  we  hare  the  smile  aad  appivH 
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tion  of  Him  wliose  we'are,  and  whom  we 
Mire,  and  now  and  then  a  seal  is  added 
to  onr  hamble  ministrations.  The  aboye 
maj,  peiiia|i8,  in  some  measure,  tend  to 
explain  what  is  meant  by  the  term, 

M0KDATI8H. 
PeDrith  Qxcnit. 


LETTER  FROM  AN  EMIGRANT 
LOCAL  PREACHER  IN  BRITISH 
AMERICA. 

[Thb  following  letter  was  written— the 
greater  |>art  of  it  nearly  a  year  and  a  half 
ago^  and  the  other  part  a  year  and  a 

anarter.  We  gire  it  insertion,  however,  in 
^ese  pages,  because  of  its  having  been 
addressed  by  a  brother  to  his  aged  father, 
who  w  himself  a  local  preacher  of  thirty 
years'  standing,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  society  fifty-two  years,  and  is  now  i^ 
his  flCTenty-fonrth  year.  There  are  also 
particulars  in  the  letter  that  will  be 
generally  interesting  to  our  readers.] 

Toronto,  Upper  Canada. 

Mr  i>SAR  Fathxr  akd  Mothbb, — ^A 
rear  of  great  trial,  and  great  and  im- 
portant dianges,  as  respects  myself  and 
dear  family,  has  now  passed  away,  and 
another  year  has  begun ;  and,  as  regards 
myself  and  family,  it  has  begun  well.  CHi ! 
praise  the  Lord  for  all  his  mercy  to  as! 
I  cannot  tell  you  in  a  single  sheet  of 
paper  how  good  the  Lord  has  been  to  us 
during  a  few  trying  months  of  our  stay 
in  England,  nor  during  onr  safe  and  very 
favourable  voyage  to  this  veiy  fine 
conntiy,  nor  during  the  montiis  of  our 
abode  here.  I  cannot  complain  of  any 
one  act  of  Divine  Providence  to  us.  He 
lias,  indeed,  crowned  the  year  with  loving 
kindness  and  tender  mercy.  All  is  well 
with  us — upraise  the  Lord ! 

We  have  passed  a  rery  happy  Christ- 
mas at  my  cousin  William's  house.  He 
fetched  us  in  a  sleigh,  and  brought  us 
back.  He  resides  twenty-four  miles  from 
here.  We  had  a  delightful  ride.  I 
aappose  yon  never  rode  in  a  sleigh.  It 
is  reallythe  most  pleasant  way  of  travel- 
ling. We  slide  over  the  snow  delight- 
folly  ;  it's  like  being  in  a  cradle. 

My  cousin  William  is  doing  wdl  upon 
a  farm  of  220  acres,  all  cleared,  at  a  rent 
of  only  eight  shBlings  English  per  acre. 
We  enjoyed  all  the  good  things  a  &rm- 
honse  can  sapply-Hoince  and  pork  pies, 
^.  Ac.  It  was  really  a  treat  to  us  and 
our  dear  children.  My  cousin  Benjamin, 
a  son  of  unde  Edmund's,  with  his  family, 
joined  the  Pfrty  on  Sunday,  with  other 
Xorkihire  mends.  80  yon  see,  ia  this 
£ur*off  country,  three  own  cousins  meet- 
ing together,  and  Tepreseatinr  three  own 
brothers  at  a  Christmas  fsstivaL  I 
preached  to  them  at  xiight,  and  we  had  a 
veiy  happy  aeaaon.    Them  were  three 


local  preachers  there,  who  were  all  upon 
the  Beverley  plan  at  home,  and  who  are 
now  all  upon  one  plan  here. 

We  came  home  on  Monday.  I  spent 
the  watch-night  at  our  own  chapel,  which 
seats  about  2,000  people!  *'A  large 
chapel,''  you  say,  *'  for  a  foreign  country !  ** 
Tes ;  but  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  two  more  large  chapels  in  this 
city:  and  we  have  good  old-fashioned 
Methodist  preaching,  too,  and  a  great 
number  of  go-a-head  Yorluhiremen  con- 
nected with  us.  And  now  for  the  watch- 
night  service.  I  must  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Caughey,  who  was  in  England  some 
years  ago,  and  was  the  cause  of  many 
revivals  there,  is  now  here.  He  has 
laboured  for  several  weeks  past  amongst 
us  with  great  suecess.  About  500  have 
found  mercy,  praise  the  Lord!  Mr. 
Caughey  conducted  the  service;  and  it 
was  such  a  solemn  time  and  a  rejoicing 
as  I  never  before  witnessed.  Afier  the 
new-year  had  commenced,  he  called  upon 
all  persons  who  had  promised  upon  their 
knees  to  be  the  Lord's,  to  stand  upon 
their  feet;  and  about  2,000  persons  all 
stood  up,  leJaving.  only  some  twenty  or 
'  thirty  persons  sitting.  Oh!  what  a  sight 
to  behoM!  I  am  quite  sure,  my  dear 
father,  if  you  had  beheld  the  scene,  your 
eyes  would  have  wept  tears  of  joy.  Mine 
did.  Oh!  praise  the  Lord  for  what  he  is 
doing  amongst  us!  We  have  precious 
times  in  this  foreign  countiy.  Yes — oh ! 
yes.  Don't  suppose,  my  dear  parents, 
that  becaose  we  live  in  a  land  abounding 
with  wild  forests,  inhabited  by  savage 
Indians,  wild  bears,  &c.  &c^  that  we 
Christians  spend  all  onr  time  in  huntinff, 
shooting,  chopping  down  trees,  and  cm- 
tivaUng  the  ground.  Oh!  no.  We  have 
our  chapels  and  ministers,  Christian 
societies,  ordinances,  and  privileges— yes, 
and  all  their  accompanying  influences ; 
for  wherever  these  are  established,  and 
properly  conducted,  you  know  very  well 
that  a  greajt  moral  influence  is  felt,  and 
religion  is  diffused  abroad.  I  believe  we 
have  more  relinons  people,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  than  you  have  at 
home,  and  far  better  conducted  Sabbaths. 
But  I  know  my  dear  mother  is  anxions 
to  know  how  I  get  on  in  worldly  matters. 
Ah !  dear  mother,  never, were  yon  more 
dear  to  me.  I  thought  of  you  when  I 
left  old  England  ;  but  I  have  thought  of 
yon  with  deeper  feeling  and  more  ardent 
affection  in  this  country  than  ever  I  did 
in  my  life.  And  I  don't  wonder  at  my 
cousin  Joseph  sitting  down  to  weep  ana 
think  of  his  mother  when  he  had  landed 
in  this  country,  far,  far  away  from  her 
embrace.  Neither  do  I  wonder  that 
many  thoaghtless  young  men  who  have 
fled  from  home  become  sobered  down 
and  influenced  to  return  home,  when 
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thej  hare  thought  upon  their  mother. 
I  tell  70a,  my  dear  mother,  if  ever  I 
come  back  again,  you  are  the  loadstone 
to  draw  me  back :  and  if  70a  and  I  be 
spared  a  few  yean  longer,  I  ma7,  if  cir- 
cnmstances  permit,  return  to  your  dear 
bosom  once  more.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  you  both  here :  but  I  suppose  if 
you  had  the  means  you  would  not  come. 
Living  is  so  cheap  here  that  I  could  well 
afford  to  keep  you.  We  have  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink,  but  very  little  money.  I 
have  had  constant  employment  at  68.  3d. 
per  day;  but  we  only  get  about  half  in 
money,  and  the  rest  in  goods.  I  like 
this  country  better  than  England.  For 
working  men  it's  a  much  better  countryj 
All  good  and  steady  mechanics  do  wdl 
here.  Everybody  is  well  fed  and  clothed. 
I  will  tell  you  more  about  these  things  in 
another  letter.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  doing  well. 

AprU  26,  1852. — Mt  Dear  Fathkb 
AND  Mother, — I  would  have  sent  you 
this  letter  before,  but  I  could  not  afford 
to  pay  thfi  postage.  The  winter  has 
been  the  severest  known  here  for  twenty 
years  past,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to 
work  :  so  I  have  led  a  gentleman's  life 
since  last  Christmas ;  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink,  but  very  little  money.  I  hope  by 
next  year  to  have  money  in  hand.  I  am 
now  engaced  as  foreman,  to  build  a  very 
large  English  church,  called  a  cathedral. 
I  am  expecting  to  obtain  8s.  9d.  per  day, 
but  not  certain  yet.  I  begin  w^ork  next 
Monday  if  all  be  well. 

We  are  all  still  in  health,  and  enjoy 
this  country  very  well ;  but  it's  cold 
weather.  The  snow  is  just  leaving  us, 
and  warm  sunny  weather  has  commenced. 
It  will  be  twelve  months  on  the  sixth  of 
next  month  since  we  arrived.  Mr. 
Caughey,  of  whom  I  have  written,  is  still 
labouring  amongst  us  with  his  usual  suc- 
cess. I  suppose  we  have  had  almost  1 ,400 
souls  converted  during  his  stay  with  us. 

I  dare  say  you  wonder  how  we  keep 
warm  in  this  cold  countipr.  I  will  teU 
you :  I  wear  two  flannel  shirts,  two  waist- 
coats, and  two  pairs  of  trousers,  with  a 
great  coat,  gloves,  and  extra  shawl  round 
ray  neck,  and  a  large  dog-skin  cap.  In- 
doors we  have  a  stove  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  well  supplied  with 
wood,  to  keep  us  from  freezing.  I  must 
now  conclude  by  wishing  yon  all  the 
enjoyment  possible,  hoping  ere  long  to 
come  to  old  England  again  to  see  you; 
for  we  are  making  a  railroad  to  Halifax, 
and  when  done  I  can  come  to  England 
in  about  fourteen  days. 

My  dear  wife  joins  in  love  to  yon,  and 
my  dear  children  also.  They  are  the 
finest  grown  balms  you  have:  I  wish  you 
were  here  to  see  them.  Yonr  affectionate 
son.  Edward. 


IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  believe  many  will  feel 
greatly  obliged  if  some  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  will  answer  the  following 
questions:— 

1.  Has  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  any 
work  for  his  ministers  to  do  but  to  get 
sinners  converted  to  Ood,  and  the  church 
sanctified? 

2.  Sometimes  we  see  two  preachers  in 
one  place,  one  of  whom  is  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and 
cannot  rest  unless  he  sees  souls  saved ; 
the  other  shows  little  or  no  concern  but 
to  shine  in  the  pulpit  as  a  popular 
preacher.  Can  they  both  be  right?  Are 
they  both  endued  with  the  same  spirit  of 
compassion  for  poor  sinners? 

3.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  preacher 
to  show  himself  approved  of  Grod — a 
spiritual  workman  that  ncedeth  not  to 
be  ashamed — by  signs  and  wonders  and 
migh^  deeds  in  the  cause  of  Christ? 

4.  Can  a  preacher  be  in  a  right  spirit 
and  not  be  deeply  afflicted  at  the  sight  of 
the  unsaved  thousands  around  him  ready 
to  perish? 

5.  Can  we  expect  a  general  revival,  or 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  the 
unnumbered  thousands  of  our  ungodly 
countrymen  may  be  brought  to  God, 
without  preachers  and  people  travailing 
in  birth  for  souls? 

6.  Cannot  something  be  done  readily 
in  most  places  to  create  a  feeling  that 
will  lead  to  a  revival? 

7.  How  is  it  that.such  men  as  Caughey 
and  others  who  seemed  to  live  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  get  sinners  saved, 
were  despised  by  the  rulers  of  the  church 
and  their  friends,  when  we  are  taught  to 
believe  that  Wesleyan  Methodism  exists 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  bless  and 
save  the  world? 

8.  Is  it  possible  for  a  general  revival 
to  take  place  amongst  the  masses  of  our 
fellow-men  unless  there  be  confidence 
and  esteem  towards  those  who  minister 
in  the  word  and  doctrine? 

9.  Can  it  be  right  for  preachers,  when 
they  have  no  success  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  to  refer  it  entirely  to  the  impeni- 
tence of  the  congregation?  and  would  it 
not  be  more  becoming  if  we  were  to  look 
well  to  our  own  spirits,  and  imitate  the 
example  of  Him  who,  when  he  saw  the 
impenitence  of  the  bloody  city,  wept 
over  it? 

10.  How  is  it  that  some  preacheiB 
make  a  greAt  bustle  in  the  pulpit  abont 
sinners  being  converted,  and  show  no 
concern  in  any  other  way? 

11.  Has  not  Jens  Christ  a  right  to  ex^ 
pect  his  woriL  to  be  done  faithfully  by 
his  ministers,  according  to  the  instrsie^ 
tions  given  in  Acts  xxvL  18? 
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12.  Have  not  the  church  and  the 
world  a  right  to  expect  at  the  hands  of 
the  ministers  of  the  cross  tlie  display  of 
those  signs,  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds 


which  were  promised  in  the  gospel  hy 
the  Holy  Ghost? 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  Tcry  truly, 

J.W. 


Ptttttd- Jib  Jssffriatiflit 


FROaRESS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  instances  in  which  responses  have 
been  made  to  our  appeals  are  numerous, 
and  the  specimens  we  give  in  the  present 
numher  ought  to  encourage  our  friends 
in  every  part  of  the  Connexion.  We 
have  aLso  received  letters  of  a  more  pri- 
vate character  which  we  may  not  publish, 
but  which  convince  us  that  many  prayers 
are  offered  up  both  for  the  Association 
and  ourselves,  in  connection  with  the 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Only  let  us  determine  that  we  will  not 
rest  while  God  withholds  any  blessing 
which  he  has  promised  to  bestow  in 
answer  to  prayer,  and  success  will  be 
sore. 

Our  progress  through  the  country  has 
given  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  diffi- 
culties which  some  of  our  branch  secre- 
taries have  to  contend  with,  and  we  find 
that  prejudice,  and  ill-wil],  and  selfish- 
ness are  ever  at  work  to  counteract  txad 
vilify  our  labours,  and  we  do  not  greatly 
woncler  that  men  of  timid  hearts  are 
ready  to  shrink  from  tlie  work.  We 
oonld  make  disclosures  that  would  over- 
whelm with  confusion,  if  they  have  any 
sense  of  shame  in  them,  some  of  the 
aecuaers  of  their  brethren — libellers  of 
men  ^  the  latchet  of  whose  shoe  they  are 
not  worthy  to  unloose."  But  we  would 
rather  encourage  our  friends  to  "  put  a 
cheerful  courage  on  "  and  to  adopt  the 
philosophy  of  the  man  who,  amidst  evil 
report  as  well  as  through  good  report, 
could  persevere  in  his  labour  of  love, 
nftaking  collections  for  the  poor  saints, 
and,  in  spite  of  scoffers  and  gatnsay- 
ers,  declared,  '*  None  of  these  things 
move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear 
unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  mv 
course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  whicn 
I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to 
testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.'* 
And  if  Pam  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
life,  we  must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  our 
ease  and  reputation,  and  part  company 
with  our  friends,  even,  if  ;aeeds  be,  in  the 
prosecution  of  oar  work.  The  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  those  who  are  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way,  and  give  our 
brethren  patience  to  bear  like  him  who, 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again. 


NOTICES   OF   MOTION. 

In  our  next  we  shall  give  the  "motions," 
of  which  notices  have  been  sent  to  the 
secretary.  We  hope  that  they  will  re- 
ceive the  careful  attention  of  all  the 
members,  anU  that  tlie  branches  will  both 
instruct  their  representative  and  send  to 
the  acting  secretary,  as  to  the  opinions 
they  entertain  in  regard  to  them.  Sug- 
gestions have  been  made  by  many  of  our 
friends,  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  a 
better  guard  against  imposition  than  we 
at  present  appear  to  possess. '  This  is  a 
most  delicate  subject,  and  one  on  which, 
in  consequence  of  some  recent  events 
of  which  we  have  become  cognisant,  wo 
dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  write.  It  will, 
however,  be  requisite  that  something 
should  be  said  and  done  at  the  Aggregate 
Meeting. 


THE   AGOREQATB   MEETING. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Leeds 
friends  are  working  with  their  wonted 
vigour  in  all  that  they  put  their  hands  to. 
Circulars  have  been  sent  to  every  branch, 
and  there  is  a  determination  to  provide 
for  all  who  may  be  able  to  attend,  and 
who  require  accommodation. 

We  hope  that  the  branches  will  not 
delay  the  election  of  their  representatives, 
and  the  return  of  their  schedules.  It  is 
desirable  all  the  branches  should  be  re- 
presented ;  but,  where  an  individual 
cannot  be  sent  on  account  of  the  expense, 
iC  would  be  well  to  correspond  with  the 
secretary  of  the  nearest  branch,  and  make 
arrangements  by  which  one  person  could 
be  sent  between  the  two.  But,  while  we 
ask  for  representatives,  the  meetings  are 
open  to  all  members,  honorary  or  other- 
wise, and  we  hope  hundreds  who  have  it 
in  their  power  will  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  a  hobf  dojf  with  their 
brethren. 

We  need  not  urge  this  upon  any  who 
have  attended  previous  meetings;  they 
will  not  need  inducements ;  but  we  should 
like  to  see  some  new  faces  with  the  old, 
that  they  too  may  enjoy  some  of  "  the 
days  of  heaven  upon  earth." 

Letters  from  tnose  who  intend  being 
present,  should  be  addressed  to  one  of  the 
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secretaries,  J.  H.  Carr,  Clankerwell  Lane, 
Leeds. 

While  we  write,  meetings  are  being 
held  in  Cornwall,  attended  by  Brother 
English  and  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
accounts  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  Chepstow,  and  Swansea 
meetings,  will  be  given  in  the  September 
namber. 

Bromsgrovfy  June  23. — Here  the  se- 
cretary, firothcr  Hall,  complied  with  our 
request,  and  sent  invitations  to  the  local 
preachers ;  but,  alas  I  only  three  attended. 
We  conversed  freely  together,  and  tried 
to  encourage  each  other  to  hope  for  better 
days,  but  tne  sij^ns  of  the  times  are  most 
unfavourable.  We,  however,  have  more 
sympathy  for  branch  secretaries  since  our 
visit  than  ever  we  had  before,  and  feel  that 
wo  ought  not  to  scold,  but  to  pray  for  and 
try  to  encourage.  Let  no  sluggard  take 
advantage  of  this  admission. 

SILYERSTONB,   TOWCBSTBR  CIRCUfT. 

A  Methodistical  demonstration  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Wesleyan  Local  Preachers* 
Mutual- Aid  Association,  was  held  at 
Silverstone,  on  Monday,  June  27,  1853, 
and  notwithstanding  the  very  unpropi- 
tious  state  of  the  weather,  we  were  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  our  friends 
from  all  parts  of  the  circuit,  and  a  goodly 
number  from  the  Brackley  Circuit  came 
to  testify  their  approval  of  this  Christian 
institution. 

A  sermon  was  preached  in  the  after- 
noon  by  Brother  S.  L.  Marsh,  of  Moul- 
ton,  from  1  Cor.  ix.  11 — "If  we  have 
sown  unto  vou  spiritual  things,  is  it  a 
great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal 
things?" 

The  introductory  remarks  were  upon 
the  nature  of  'scriptural  succession,  and 
embodied  an  effective  rebuke  and  refu- 
tation of  the  papistical  and  episcopalian^ 
assumptions  of  an  exclusive  and  superior 
succession  ;  proving  that  there  never  had 
been  any  hereditary  spirituality,  call, 
or  qualification ;  and  showing  how  pre- 
posterous is  the  idea  of  succeeding  to 
apostolical  calls  as  to  an  earthly  estate. 
After  stating  the  essential  qualifications 
of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  the  de- 
signation and  duties  of  a  Christian  minis- 
ter, as  a  sower  of  spiritnal  seed,  he  made 
some  excellent  remarks  on  the  duty  of 
the  church  to  the  preachers:  '*  If  we  have 
sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a 
great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal 
things?"  He  affirmed  that  the  local 
preachers  have  a  scriptural  claim  to  sup- 
port, although  they  do  not  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  require  it ;  that  the 
ministrations  of  the  local  brethren  had 
been  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  a  great 
crowd  of  living  witnesses;  that  in  their 


families  and  circumstances  they  had  been 
blessed  by  their  visits;  that  those  who  had 
earthly  possessions  were  only  stewards 
and  not  proprietors  of  their  possessions ; 
that  they  held  them  in  trust  for  God ; 
and  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  infidelity 
to  let  a  Ideal  brother  die  in  a  parish  poor- 
hou^,  or  go  through  a  union  to  his  eter- 
nal inheritance,  if  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  it ;  that  this  institution 
claims  their  sympathy,  their  prayers,  and 
their  co-operation,  being  designed  to 
afford  relief  in  the  hour  of  need  to  those 
who  had  sown  auto  them  spiritual  seed, 
and  had  been  rendered  a  blessing  to 
them  and  their  families.  Our  brother 
concluded  with  a  most  fervent  appeal  for 
co-operation — ^first,  to  extend  their  ope- 
rations in  the  world ;  and  secondly,  by 
distributing  to  the  necessities  of  their 
brethren  iu  Christ  in  the  hour  of  need, 
as  the  final  plaudit  would  be,  "  Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.** 

In  the  afternoon  a  public  lea-meeting 
was  held,  the  trays  having  been  gene- 
rously and  gratuitously  provided  from  all 
parts  of  the  circuit.  A  better  or  happier 
tea-meeting  we  never  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  attend.  The  happiness  of  the 
meeting  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Silverstone  choir,  who 
sung  several  pieces  of  sacred  music  with 
considerable  effect. 

At  half-past  six  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Berry,  of  Northampton, 
who  addressed  the  meeting  in  the  most 
touching  and  pathetic  appeals  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  church,  and 
gave  a  decidedly  spiritual  tone  to  the 
whole  meeting;  which  was  afterwards 
addressed  by  Brothers  Coleman,  H. 
Wright,  R.  Carter,  Thos.  Vernon,  Grimes, 
S.  L.  Marsh,  W.  E.  Vernon,  and  C. 
Cook,  who  were  listened  to  with  the 
most  intense  interest  and  with  nnmis- 
takeable  demonstrations  of  sympathy 
and  attachment  to  the  cause.  The  pro* 
ceeds  of  the  day  amounted  to  the  noble 
sum  of  £17  Is.  4d. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  profitable  days  that  we 
have  ever  had  to  record,  and  for  whicfa^ 
with  glowing  gratitrde  to  God  and  our 
friends,  we  rejoice  and  take  courage.  If 
regarded  as  a  test  of  the  attachment 
of  this  circuit  to  the  local  preachers 
and  the  Mutual- Aid  Society,  it  was  most 
encouraging  and  satisfactory. 

W.  E.  V. 


OLOUCBSTBR    BRAHCH. 

Tub  first  meeting  connected  with  the 
Mutual-Aid  Association  was  held  in 
Gloucester  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  Jane, 
at  the  Circular  Room,  Worcester  Street* 
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the  place  of  worship  used  by  the  Wes- 
leyan  Beformers.  W.  Harris,  £9q.,  the 
talented  and  indefatigable  secretary  of 
the  Association,  attended,  and  preached 
three  sermons  on  the  Sunday  preceding; 
but  the  weather  on  Tuesday  evening  was 
exceedingly  nnpropitious,  which  was, 
perhaps,  the  cause  of  so  thin  an  at- 
tendance,— not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
being  present.  What  was  deficient  in 
quantity  was,  howeyer,  made  up  in 
quality,  and  if  the  meeting  was  a  small 
one,  it  was  nevertheless  a  good  one.  All 
were  delighted  with  the  tone  of  the 
speeches,  the  information,  statistical  and 
otherwise,  adduced,  and  the  kindly  and 
Christian  feelings  brought  out. 

A  little  before  eight  o'clock  the  pro- 
ceedings commenced  by  singing,  reading 
of.Scripture,  and  prayer,  after  which  Mr. 
Joseph  Hill  was  unanimously  voted  in 
the  chair. 

After  remarking  that  he  had  come 
there  to  hear  and  not  to  speak,  the  chair- 
roan  proceeded  to  observe  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  most 
important  that  could  be  brought  before 
them;  one  that  demanded  and  should 
have  his  entire  concurrence  and  support. 
He  had  often  wondered  that  no  provision 
had  been  made  for  those  of  our  brethren 
who  wore  themselves  out  for  our  benefit 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  that  they  might 
have  some  assistance  in  the  time  of  sick- 
ness and  of  old  ago,  and  that  this  subject 
had  not  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Ciiristian  church  many  years  ago.  He 
hoped  it  would  now  excite  their  benevo- 
lence and  philanthropy,  that  the  stain 
might  be  wiped  off  from  them;  and  that 
the  local  preachers  might  be  assured  of 
receiving,  in  such  circumstances,  effective 
support.  They  had  had  some  little  expe- 
rience of  its  benefit  in  Gloucester;  for 
Brother  Hobbs,  lately  deceased,  had  re- 
ceived assistance,  and  his  widow  the  al- 
lowance, from  the  funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion. He  hoped  they  would  all  contribute 
laraely ;  for  himself  he  felt  a  great  pleasure 
in  doing  so,  as  he  thought  it  the  duty  of 
every  member  of  the  Christian  church : 
and  though  he  was  sorry  to  see  so  thin 
an  attendance,  and  that  people  did  not 
take  a  greater  interest  in  their  brethren, 
yet  he  hoped  those  present  would  sym- 
pathise in  the  movement  as  he  did. 

Mr.  Charles  Higgs,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  delegates  of  the  aggregate  meeting 
in  London  in  1849,  said  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  been  elected  a 
representative  of  the  local  preachers  at 
the  aggregate  meeting,  was,  he  supposed, 
the  reason  why  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  occupy  the  place  of  first  speaker  that 
evening.  The  idea  had  first  occurred  to 
Mr.  Francis  Pearson,  of  Birmingham, 
that    as   the  travelling   preachers   de- 


rived the  8ole  advantage  from  all  the 
connexional  funds,  and  their  local* 
brethren  were  unprovided  for,  unthonght 
of,  and  almost  unrecognised,  a  meeting 
might  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
these  things  into  consideration,  that 
something  might  be  done  tp  raise 
and  elevate  the  character  of  the  local 
preachers,  and  render  their  position  in 
the  church  a  little  more  respectable  and 
prominent.  To  Mr.  Harris  they  were 
indebted  for  a  practical  development  of 
the  plan  so  happily  initiated  by  Francis 
Pearson.  It  was  fdr  Mr.  Pearson  to 
theorise ;  it  was  for  Mr.  Harris  to  carry 
that  theory  into  practice.  Well,  an 
aggregate  meeting  of  local  preachers' 
WAS  held  in  London,  in  October  1849,  to 
increase  their  mental  affluence ;  and  al£0, 
and  principally,  to  propose  to  lay  down  a 
scheme  by  which  some  provision  might 
be  made  for  the  local  preachers  in 
old  age  and  sickness ;  for  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  while 
ample  provision  has  been  made  for  sus- 
taining the  interests  of  Methodism  in  all 
other  branches,  no  provision  was  ever 
made  for  men  who  have  spent  forty,  fifty, 
sixty  years,  and  even  more,  in  the  Chris- 
tian ministry —at  least  nothing  like  sub- 
stantial support.  A  large  number  of 
local  preachers  have  ended  their  days  in 
the  workhouse.  There  was  at  that  meet- 
ing in  London  a  good  brother,  noted  for 
hia  usefulness,  zeal,  and  piety,  at  that 
time  an  inmate  of  a  union  workhouse. 
He  went  out  regularly  every  morning  to 
preach,  and  returned  to  the  workhouse  at 
night  after  his  day's  labour.  He  did  not 
know  how  the  travelling  preachers  indi- 
vidually looked  upon  it,  but  he  must  say 
it  was  most  unwise  and  inconsiderate  on 
their  part  to  oppose  it,  as  the  Conference 
had  done,*  having  been  made  what  they 
are  by  local  preaching.  The  working  of 
the  Mutual- Aid  Association  was  this: 
every  local  preacher,  on  paying  ten  shil- 
lings entrance-money,  and  three  shillings 
a  quarter,  received  eight  shillings  a  week 
in  time  of  sickness,  and,  after  his  death, 
his  widow  was  paid  J&S  for  the  expenses 
attending  his  burial.  But  they  must  bear 
in  mind  that  this  could  not  be  a  self-sus- 
taining institution.  In  assurance  societies 
care  must  be  taken  that  none  are  admitted 
but  healthy  persons,  and  according  to 
age  the  premium  is  in  proportion  ;  but  in 
this  Association  all  are  received,  pro- 
viding the  individual  ofiering  himself  is  a 
local  preacher.  No  matter  what  his  age 
or  health,  whether  he  has  many  or  few 
years  to  live,  we  cannot  reject  him  on  our 
principle.    There  are  of  course  frequent 

*  Our  brother  li  mistaken  here.  The  Confer- 
encf,  as  nuch,  h»«  never  oJnBured,  condemned,  or 
offered  the  leost  opposition  to  the  Mutual -Aid 
Association,  by  vote  or  otherwise. 
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ontgoings  to  bear  expenses,  which  ex- 
ceed the  incomings ;  and  it  was  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  thos  occasioned  that 
the  generosity  of  a  Christian  public  was 
appealed  to.    The  object  of  the  collection 
which  wonld  be  made  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  was  to  raise  something  towards 
the  support  of  the  fond.    He  was  afraid 
the  fund  would  not  be  benefitted  much  by 
Gloucester,  and  that  Mr.  Harris  wonld 
leave  it  not  much  richer  than  when  he 
came.    This  fund  deserved  to  be  sup- 
ported, for  he  would  ask,  who  did  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  ?    He  would 
not  say  anything  against  the  travelling 
preachers— they  are  indispensable — but 
still  the  fact  is,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
work  is  and  necessarily  must  be  sus- 
tained by  the  local  preachers.    There  are 
on  the  average  14,000  local  preachers  in 
the  Connexion  who  preach  every  Sunday. 
Many  places  where  preaching  must  be 
sustained  would  be  left  unprovided  for, 
and  Methodism  would  go  down  if  it  were 
not  for  them.    The  souls  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  are  as  valuable,  and  their 
interests  as  well  worthy  of  attention  as 
those  of  the  people  in  towns  ;  and  if  the 
rural  districts  have  been  improved  and 
their  character  elevated  by  Methodism, 
it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  free,  spontaneous 
labours  of  the  local  preachers.  They  did 
not  ask  that  the  local  preachers  should 
be  paid — they  gloried  in  being  unpaid — 
they  did  not  want  to  be  paid.    This  was 
not  a  mere  money  question ;  he  meant  as 
between  those  who  are  regularly  set  apart 
under  the  name  of  travelling  preachers 
and  their  local  brethren.    We  take  the 
local  preacher  from '  hii^  business  ;  his 
mind  is  constantly  occupied  with  busi- 
ness, and  he  cannot  bestow  that  atten- 
tion upon  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
which  it  requires.     It  is  needful  that 
a  man  shoukl  be  engaged  to  bestow  all 
his  time  and  attention  upon  it :  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  a  minister 
is  paid  he  makes  a  trade  of  religion. 
The  appeal  that  was  made  to  them  was 
not  made,  as  an  insinuation  had  been 
thrown  out,  that  thev  were  trying  to  get 
in  the  tbin  edge  of  the  wedge,  that  they 
might  come  next  and  demand  salaries. 
The  simple  appeal  was,  that  the  provision 
which  had  been  made  for  the  poor,  the 
aged,   and  the  sick   among    the    local 
preachers  might  be  snstaineid  accordinff 
to  their  ability,  and  the  estimate  which 
they  were  able  to  form  of  their  means, 
that  they  might  no  longer  have  their  local 
brethren  in  union  workhouses,  but  that  a 
fund  might  be  maintained  for  their  sup- 
port when  they  were  no  longer  abl^  to 
toil,  and  that  they  might  be  preserved 
from  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  the 
degradation  of  pauperism.  (Cheers.)  The 
grand  principle  which  had  been  the  glory 


of  Methodism,  was  the  liberty  of  prophe- 
sying. Whenever  the  time  should  come 
that  the  Christian  church  should  gire 
in  its  adhesion  to  a  plan  by  which  a  lay 
ministry  should  be  done  away,  then  they 
would  have  taken  a  step  towards  estab- 
lishing a  priestcraft  in  one  of  its  most 
dangerous  forms.  What  had  caused  the 
minfstry  to  degenerate  into  what  it  is 
now  ?  Because  a  class  had  monopolised 
that  which  the  Holy  Qhost  haddispensed 
to  a  larger  number.  It  was  that  fact 
wliich  had  established  priestcraft  in  the 
Christian  Church  ;  made  such  havoc  in 
Christian  communities ;  and  opened  a 
door  to  infidelity.  On  the  ground  then 
of  right  and  religious  liberty,  it  was  well 
worth  while  to  sustain  a  lay  ministiy  and 
give  them  every  support ;  and  be  appealed 
to  them  to  set  their  hand  to  the  principle, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  a  right  to  call 
out  men  from  what  class  he  pleased. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Manning  fully  concurred  in  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  and  had  done  so 
ever  since  he  had  heard  of  it.  He 
believed  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  that 
had  responded  to  the  call  of  Mr.  Pearson. 
He  was  sornr  the  meeting  was  not  lai^r, 
but  hoped  they  would  contribute  largely. 

W.  Harris,  Esq.,  was  then  called  upon, 
and  on  coming  forward  was  received  with 
loud  cheers.  He  said  he  was  sorry  that 
there  were  so  few  present,  but  the  fewer 
men  the  greater  the  share  of  honour,  if 
they  all  did  their  duty.  He  entered  into 
thehistory  of  the  Association,  and  was  lis- 
tened to  with  deep  attendon.  In  the  bill 
announcing  the  meeting,  it  was  stated  that 
he  wonld  explain  the  princ^lett,  pians,  and 
'prospects  of  the  Association.  After  di- 
lating on  the  topics  suggested,  by  what  he 
jocosely  called  the  Three  Ps,  he  said, 
"  Friends  you  have  given  me  Three  1**8 
from  which  to  address  you,  let  me  take 
the  liberty  of  using  three  P's  in  connec- 
tion with  other  words.  And  first,  let  me 
say  that  I  want  your  pence  in  support  of 
this  Association.  The  local  preachers  are 
especially  the  ministers  of  the  poor,  and 
generally  are  beloved  by  them;  I  am 
not  therefore  fearful  as  to  their  contribu- 
tions. We  shall  have  the  pence  of  the 
poor,  and  we  will  receive  them  gladly, 
and  God  will  reward  the  givers;  but  we 
also  want  pounds.  Why  should  not  some 
persons  now  present  become  honorary 
members  ?  I  was  delighted  to-day  when 
our  dear  friend,  the  chairman,  put  a  half- 
sovereign  into  my  hand  ;  but  1  thought 
what  a  pity  that  he  does  not  know  the 
terms  of  membership  ;  if  he  did,  we 
should  have  his  guinea  a  year.  Well,  I 
want  yourponnds,  and  the  men  for  whom 
we  plead  deserve  all  you  can  give.  (Tbe 
chairman  intimated  that  he  would  be  aa 
honorary  member.)    Ah,  but  I  liftve  not 
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jet  done  with  jon,  I  hare  another  P. 
Yon  must  give  me  yonr  promuta  that 
after  I  am  gone  jon  will  do  something 
for  jonr  poor  brethren.  We  have  eoUec- 
ting  eards ;  on  one  side  are  lines  and 
spaces,  nnder  the  heading  donations,  Xiet 
oar  joang  friends  go  forth  and  get  pence 
or  pounds  or  promises.  On  the  other  side 
are  lines  and  spaces,  under  the  heading 
subscriptions  ;  and  we  want  you  to  secure 
support  to  our  worthy  cause.  We  have 
high  sanction  for  what  we  ask  ;  the  text 
under  which  you  have  to  collect  is,  *■  In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  ^ 
done  it  unto  me.'  There  is  another  side 
to  the  pictare  of  the  day  of  final  account, 
drawn  by  the  Master',  may  we  be  saved 
from  the  awful  sentence  pronounced  on 
the  neglectors  of  this  duty !    Amen." 

Air.  Manning  would  just  mention  one 
thing.  A  good  broUier  among  the 
Baptists  had  placed  a  sovereign  in  his 
hands,  and  said  to  him  ^'  Dispose  of  this 
as  yon  think  best.**  He  mentioned  the 
Association  to  him,  to  which  he  had  no 
objection.  He  (Mr.  M.)  had  therefore 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  them  with  a 
sovereign  from  their  Baptist  friend. 

Other  donations  were  also  announced. 

After  the  collection  had  been  made 

Mr.  Roberts,  minister  of  Lady  Hunt- 
ingdon's chapel,  was  called  upon,  who,  in 
&  short  but  telling  speech,  defended  the 
Association  from  the  attacks  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  its  warmest  Mends. 
In  their  body  almost  all  were  local 
preachers,  but  all  were  paid.  He 
thought  the^  held  the  connexional  prin- 
ciple as  high  and  as  sacred  as  the 
Methodists.  His  connexionalism  led  him 
to  go  further  than  merely  for  the  brethren 
of  a  particular  denomination  to  support 
each  other.  He  maintained  that  if  his 
were  a  rich  congregation,  and  theirs  were 
a  poor  one,  his  ought  in  justice  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  other,  or 
vice  versa.  The  Methodists  were  not  the 
people  to  be  instructed  with  regard  to 
money  matters  ;  so  that  there  was  no 
need  for  him  to  press  the  necessity  of 
giving  upon  a  Methodist  congregation ; 
but  he  would  add,  that  the  subject  had 
his  warmest  support,  and  his  best  wishes 
for  its  prosperity. 

Mr.  Laxton  proposed,  and  Mr.  Man- 
ning seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Harris,  for  his  kindness  in  attending 
the  meeting,  and  the  pleasure  and  infor- 
mation he  had  afforded  them  ;  which 
being  carried, 

Mr.  Harris  returned  thanks,  which  he 
said  was  a  very  good  thing  when  it  came 
from  the  heart.  He  had  made  sacrifices 
for  this  object,  but  he  did  not  regret 
them  ;  if  they  thought  his  services  worth 
faaTing,  he  was  amply  repaid.    He  would 


j  ust  add  one  word  more.  Those  who  gave 
him  money  and  those  who  did  not,  could 
all  give  him  what  he  needed  for  himself 
individually  —  prayer.  He  was  much 
obliged  for  the  patience  with  which  he 
had  been  listened  to;  and  he  hoped 
they  would  do  better  the  next  time  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  coming  amongst 
them. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  was 
then  proposed  by  Mr.  Harris,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Hall,  and  carried  unanimously. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Higgs, 
calling  attention  to  the  Loo  alPrbachbbs' 
Magazine,  and  urging  the  friends  to 
take  it  in,  the  meeting  separated  ;  pleased 
and  delighted  with  what  they  had  heard. 

A  meeting  of  local  preachers  wss  then 
held,  and  a  Branch  Association  formed 
for  Gloucester. 

HBWPOBT  (mONMOCTH)  CIRCUIT. 

Ih  this  circuit,  where  a  branch  has 
been  in  operation  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Association,  the 
brethren  have  long  determined  to  have  a 
demonstration  in  the  form  of  a  tea*meet- 
ing,  to  aid  the  funds,  but  rarious  circum- 
stances which  pressed  heavily  upon  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  fnends  have 
hitherto  hindered.  At  length,  after  several 
monitions  from  the  hon.  sec,  who  a  few 
months  since  visited  us  to  preach  at  the 
opening  of  our  new  chapel,  a  period  was 
fixed,  and  arrangements  made  for  a 
second  visit  from  Mr.  Harris,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  advocating  the  claims 
of  the  association.  The  day  was  July  4, 
and,  considering  that  of  late  our  friends 
have  been  well  drained  for  funds  in  be- 
half  of  the  new  chapel,  it  was  cheering 
beyond  expectation  to  witness  the  inte- 
rest manifested  in  this  cause,  various 
ladies  gratuitously  providing  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  provisions.  About  180 
partook  of  "  the  cup  which  cheers, 
but  not  inebriates."  After  tea  and  the 
devotional  exercises,  on  the  motion  of 
Brother  Cole,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  mer- 
chant, and  a  member  of  the  Independent 
body  in  this  town,  kindly  presided  over 
the  meeting,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
doing  so,  both  on  account  of^  the  parti- 
cular object  which  had  brought  us  toge- 
ther, and  also  for  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  him  of  avowing  his  desire  to 
rise  above  denominational  distinctions, 
which  he  hoped  might  soon  vanish,  and 
his  delight  in  uniting  with  other  sections 
of  the  Christian  church,  in  promoting 
every  object  connected  with  the  Be- 
deemer's  kingdom. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 
report: — 

*'No  sooner  had  the  formation  of  the 
<Wesleyan  Methodist  Local  Preachers' 
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Mutnal-Aid  Association'  been  announced 
in  October,  1849,  than  it  was  hailed  with 
pleasure  and  delight  in  this  circuit,  being 
biised  upon  those  broad  principles  of 
Christian  brotherhood  and  benevolence, 
which  could  not  fail  to  cany  with  them 
their  own  recommendation.  Convinced 
of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  such 
an  institution,  the  local  preachers  in  this 
circuit  met  together  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  uniting  with  it,  and  the  result 
was,  that  fourteen  local  preachers  at  once 
became  members :  two  other  gentle- 
.  men  kindly  added  their  names  as  hono- 
rary members,  subscribing  one  guinea  per 
year ;  thus  making  a  total  of  sixteen 
members. 

"  Our  members  now  are  twelve  local 
preachers  and  three  honorary  members — 
total  fifteen,  making  one  less  than  the 
original  number,  having  lost  six  of  the 
members  who  first  entered  by  deaths, 
withdrawals,  &c.,  and  added  five  others 
during  that  period  to  the  branch.  The 
money  contributed  to  tlie  general  fund  by 
this  branch  since  its  commencement  in 
January,  1650,  to  the  end  of  la^t  quarter, 
April  10,  1853  (including  members'  en- 
trance fees,  annual  subscriptions,  and 
hon.  members'  subscriptions),  amounts  to 
£45  9s.  6d.  This  is  exclusive  of  private 
donations,  which  we  feel  grateful  to  know 
have  been  kindly  forwarded  to  the  gene- 
ral secretary  in  London,  to  the  amount 
of  £3. '  Our  claims  for  relief  for  various 
men' hers  of  our  branch  have  been 
£39  7s.  6d ,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of 
little  more  than  £6  contributed  to  the 
general  fund,  so  great  has  been  our  own 
proportion  of  its  benefits.  This  sum  has 
been  disbursed  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstsnces  : — ^To  two  widows  of  deceased 
brethren,  for  funeral  allowances,  £8  each, 
£16;  to  four  brethren,  laid  by  from  their 
occupations  by  sickness,  £6  8s. ;  and  to 
a  special  case,  in  which  the  brother  did 
not  come  under  the  sick  rule,  but  was 
disabled  under  peculiar  affliction  for 
eighty-six  weeks,  during  which  he  re- 
ceived benefits  from  the  fund,  the  general 
committee  generously  assisted  him  to  the 
amount  of  £16  Ids.  6d.,  making  the  total 
as  above  stated,  £39  Is.  fid.  Such  is  a 
correct  statement  of  the  operations  of  the 
Weslevan  Local  Preachers'  Mutual-Aid 
Association  in  this  circuit.  How  far  it 
may  bo  considered  as  a  sample  of  other 
branches,  the  hon.  sec.  will  be  better 
able  to  explain.  We  humbly  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  few  facts  herein  stated  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  assistance  you 
are  asked  to  render  this  cause  is  just,  and 
that  your  proffered  charity  is  rightly  dis- 
pensed. Believing  this  object  to  be  well 
worthy  your  sympathy,  we  feel  not 
ashamed  to  plead  for  it  before  a  Christian 
people.    Our  language  is,  *  I^nd  it  your 


•sympathy ;  hold  out  your  friendly  hands 
to  its  assistance;  and  then  from  the 
heart  of  many  a  brother  stretched  upon 
his  couch  of  sickness,  neither  able  to  per- 
form his  secular  avocation  nor  proclaim 
the  gospel  of  our  Redeemer,  which  is  his 
most  delightful  work,  shall  grateful  feel- 
ings arise  as  incense  to  the  throne  of  Qod 
for  such  aid  afforded  him  in  his  distress  ; 
then  from  the  quivering  lips  of  the  aged 
pilgrim,  whose  voice,  once  so  full  and  fer- 
vent in  rapturous  strains  poured  forth 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  perishing 
souls,  but  now  is  almost  hushed  in  death, 
shall  blessings  still  issue  forth  upon  those 
who  have  contributed  to  cast  a  ray  of 
light  upon  his  passagerto  the  tomb;  tneo, 
too,  shall  the  widowed  mother,  gathering 
around  her  her  fatherless  children,  tell 
them  of  Pity's  hand  held  out  to  help  in 
the  time  of  deepest  sorrow.' " 

Brother  Cole  was  then  called  on,  and 
expatiated  on  the  good  resulting  from  the 
Association,  and  lK»re  his  testimony  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  report  just  read. 

After  which,  Brotlier  W.  Harris,  of 
London,  hon.  secretary,  and  true  cham- 
.  pion  in  this  noble  cause,  rose,  and  for 
more  than  an  hour  dealt  forth  facts  and 
arguments  on  the  claims  of  the  Associa- 
tion, not  only  upon  the  Methodist  people, 
but  upon  the  public  at  large,  contending 
that  through  the  labours  oflocal  preachers 
every  denomination  had  reaped  benefit, 
and  the  whole  country  had  changed  its 
moral  aspects.  He  also  gave  a  sketch  of 
the  formation,  objects,  and  success  of  the 
association,  presenting  instances  of  bre- 
thren in  neeu,  which  could  not  fail  to  be- 
speak sympathy  in  their  behalf.  Not  the 
least  interesting  feature  in  his  remarks, 
was  his  graphic  description  of  the  first 
aggregate  meeting.  This  was  truly  ex- 
hilarating, and  begat  in  some  of  our  minds 
earnest  desires  to  be  present  at  another 
such  a  scene. 

After  he  had  concluded,  the  '*  Hymn  of 
Christian  Brotherhood"  was  sung,  and 
the  secretary  announced  a  few  donations 
kindly  handed  to  him  daring  the  meeting:. 
The  benediction  was  pronounced,  and  the 
friends  dispersed  much  pleased  anti 
profited.  Several  friends  from  Cardiff 
were  present,  and  promised  to  interest 
themselves  **  at  homo  "  in  behalf  of  the 
Association. 

It  is  due  to  the  excellent  chairman  to 
state,  that  at  the  close  he  gave  his  name 
as  an  honorary  subscriber. 

The  whole  proceeds  of  the  tea-meeting, 
including  donations,  after  defraying  ne- 
cessary expenses,  will  be  about  £8. 

Samckl  Bbatan,  Branch  Secretary. 
.^^■^"»  • 

WSDWEBBCBT  BaABCH. 

Dbab  Sib,  —  I  will  now  endeBTonr 
to  furnish  you  with  a  few  obsenralions 
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respecting  otir  meeting,  which,  to  xnj 
rnind,  was  a  rery  encouraging  one.  When 
I  waited  upon  oar  Birmingham  friends, 
J.  Katcliif  and  £.  Heelej,  Esqrs.,  those 
warm-hearted  well-wishers  to  the  Associ- 
ation from  the  commencement,  to  ask 
them  to  take  a  part  in  our  meeting,  the 
readiness  with  which  they  consented  to 
serve  us  did  mfe  good,  especially  when  I 
looked  upon  their  position  in  life,  and 
thought  now  many  in  the  present  day 
are  damping  the  zeal  of  local  preachers, 
and  burthen ing  the  societies  by  their 
demands  for  salaried  agents. 

After  tea,  which  was  kindly  supplied  by 
the  friends.  Brother  Harris,  of  London, 
read  a  portion  of  God's  word,  and  Brother 
Gongh  engaged  in  prayer ;  after  which 
the  chairman,  J.  Ratcliif,  Esq.,  introduced 
the  business  of  the  meeting  by  a  few 
interesting  observations  respecting  the 
importance  of  the  Association ;  and  then 
called  upon  Brother  Marshall,  of  Hill- 
top, to  read  the  report,  which  among  other 
things  stated  that  the  originators  and 
supporters  of  this  Association  would  be 
glau  to  see  a  similar  institution  con- 
nected with  every  section  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,*for  the  'benefit  of  its  mem- 
bers, that  the  truly  pious  poor,  in  cases 
of  sickness  and  old  age,  might  have 
something  to  depend  upon  without  ap- 
pl3ring  to  boards  of  guardians  or  union 
workhouses.  We  think  the  Christian 
church  ought  to  recognise  the  truth,  and, 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  does, 
act  upon  the  fact  that  men  have  bodies 
as  well  as  souls ;  that  God  is  the  maker 
of  both,  and  both  have  their  wants. 

The  poor  cannot  live  on  divinity,  and 
hence  the  first  Christians —aye,  and  the 
first  Methodists,  too — made  collections 
for  the  poor.  That  any  person  professing 
to  be  an  imitator  of  Jesus  Christ  should 
have  ever  offered  opposition  to  such  an 
association  is  matter  of  surprise  ;  bt|t 
such  has  been  the  case,  even  in  the 
Wednesbury  Circuit. 

In  the  Wednesbury  branch  of  this 
Association  there  are  sixteen  members, 
one  honorary  member,  and  one  annual 
subscriber  of  10s.  The  year  before  last 
two  of  our  oldest  local  preachers  were  on 
the  funds  nearly  the  whole  year ;  at  their 
death  their  friends  required  the  £S  each 
for  the  funerals :  other  cases  of  sickness 
alao  occurred,  so  that  we  received  from 
the  Association  £30  4s.,  and  paid  in 
ill  5  5s.  6d.,  this  left  a  balance  due  to 
the  general  Association  of  £\  4  18s.  6d. 
To  meet  this,  we  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  a  tea-meeting,  and  the  sum  of 
Xl2  12s.  9d.  was  cleared  and  sent  to 
the  general  Association,  as  justly  due  for 
the  moneys  already  advanced.  The  last 
year  we  received  from  the  general  Asso- 
ciation £23  12s.;  our  returns  have  been 


£14  9s.  6d. ;  again  leaving  a  balance  due 
to  the  general  Association  of  £9  2s.  ed. ; 
and  we  feel  happy  to  state  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tea-meeting,  with  a  few 
donations  received  since,  amounted  to 
the  handsome  sum  of  £11  2s.  G^d., 
£9  28.  6d.  of  which  has  been  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Creswell,  the  general  secretary, 
the  remainder  being  kept  for  cases  of 
emergency. 

The  report  was  then  moved  by  the 
.  Bev.  W.  Griffith,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood,  seconded  by  Brother 
Nicklin,  and  carried  unanimously.  The 
meeting  was  then  addressed  by  Mr. 
Harris,  of  London,  Editor  of  the  Maga- 
zine, Rev.  W.  Paton,  Independent  Minis- 
ter, of  Wednesbnxy,  and  E.  Heelev,  Esq., 
of  Birmingham ;  after  which  thanks  were 
given  to  the  chairman  and  trustees,  for 
the  use  of  the  c)iapel  ;  and  to  the  ladies 
and  friends  who  had  furnished  the  tea. 
The  meeting  separated  about  10  o*clock, 
all  seeming  much  pleased. 

Since  the  meeting  there  have  been  added 
three  more  subscribers  to  the  Magazine, 
and  we  have  some  of  the  collecting  cords 
in  circulation,  by  which  we  hope  to 
realise  something.  An  aged  brother  who 
resides  in  the  country,  not  being  ^bleJ;o 
get  the  Magazine  every  month,  had  three 
sent  to  him  together,  and  when  he  called 
to  pay  for  them  he  said  he  was  very 
thankful  for  such  a  work,  and  that  he 
sat  up  reading  as  long  as  his  candle 
lasted.  Another  friend,  at  Darlaston, 
has  ordered  the  whole  Magazine,  from 
the  commencement,  having  the  two  first 
years  bound. 

T.  Tatlob,  Secretary. 


A   GOOD  HINT. 

Mr  DEAR  Brother, — Having  been 
elected  to  attend  the  coming  Aggregate 
Meeting  in  October,  and  being  in  doubt 
whetiier  my  business  will  permit  me  to  go 
so  far,  I  beg  to  tender  a  few  suggestions  for 
the  pre-consideration  of  those  who  may 
assemble. 

I  earnestly  desire  the  perpetuation  of 
our  benerolent  Association,  and  grieve 
to  behold  the  lack  of  co-operation  under 
which  you  labour.  The  disproportion  be- 
tween our  payments  into  the  funds  and 
the  allowances  thereout  is  a  cause  of 
great  weakness.  The  increase  of  hono- 
rary members  does  not  seem  to  keep  up 
with  the  increase  of  members  who  may 
hereafter  become  claimants;  and  I  re- 
gret to  hear  of  some  who  are  living  in 
comparative  competency,  that  have  drawn 
largely  on  the  funds  while  sick.  If  we 
add  to  these  facts  the  possibilities  arising 
out  of  the  ill-concealed  hostilitv  of  those 
"  who  sit  in  Moses*  seat,"  it  iinfl,  I  think, 
be  apparent  that  we  have  need  of  earnest 
inquiry  and  calm  deliberation. 
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The  following  coarse  may  not  be  in- 
judicious :— 

The  Association  being  now  abont  foar 
years  old,  l^islation,  or  resolution- 
making,  need  not  be  so  speculative,  or  so 
much  a  matter  of  experiment,  as  hereto- 
fore ;  butfaci$  drawn  from  p€ut  experience 
will  help  us  to  9ome  of  those  more  d^nite 
end  tasufibU  things  called  data.  I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  to  your  considera-* 
tion,  a  compilation  of  tabular  statements 
on  forms  to  be  issued  to  each  branch  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  the  representatives 
who  are  to  go  to  Leeds  may  be  instructed 
therefrom,  and  cany  with  them  clear 
views  of  the  opinions  and  recommenda- 
lions  of  their  constituents. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  opposite  to  a 
list  of  the  branches,  columns  were  ruled 
and  headed  thus  * — 

1.  Number  of  members  intending  to 
claim  the  benefits  of  the  Association. 

2.  Average  age  of  such  members. 

3.  Number  of  members  not  intending 
to  claim. 

4.  Number  of  honorary  members. 

5.  Amount  paid  in  by  local  preachers, 

6.  Amount  paid  by  honorary  members. 

7.  Amount  raised  by  special  or  occa- 
sional efforts. 

8.  Total  amount  remitted  to  the  trea- 
surer. 

9.  Total  amount  received  back  in  pay- 
ments to  sick,  funerals,  &c. 

These  or  other  headings  which  may 
occur  to  you,  would  probably  enable  us 
to  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  our 
position  and  prospects,  from  which  we 
might  proceed  to  alter  and  amend  our 
regulations— not  uncertainly,  or  as  those 
who  beat  the  air. 

Not  intending  to  benefit  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  a  pecuniary  sense  myself,  but 
professing  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of 
Ood  in  the  support  of  the  heralds  of  his 
great  salvation, — I  am,  yours,  sincerely, 

John  Colb.* 

Newport  (Monmouth),  July,  1808. 


THB  MAGAZDIB  AND  THE  A88OGIATI0V. 

No  comment  is  required  in  presenting 
the  following  series  of  letters,  which  have 
been  selected  from  among  many  which 
reach  the  hands  of  the  secretary  daily. 
B^ch  has  its  peculiar  point,  and  each  is 
excellent  of  its  kind: — 

Yerseke,  Zealand,  Holland,  June  25, 1853. 

Sir, — ^The  Lord  having  placed  me 
under  great  obligation  for  his  abundant 
kindness,  1  am  desirous  to  show  my 
gratitude  for  the  same.  Being  a  reader 
of  your  very  excellent  Magazine,  I  am  led 
to  think  I  cannot  better  do  so  than  by 
becoming  a  supporter  of  the  invaluable 
institution  it  advocates.    You  will  enter 


me  in  your  list  of  honorary  members  as 
a  "Fnend,"  annual  subscription  218., 
and  I  beg  to  hand  you  a  cheque  tor  £3  3s. 
Wishing  you  God  speed, — I  remain,  yours 
truly, 

T.L. 
N.B.~I  receive  your  Magazine  here 
monthly. 

Holly  mount,  Rawtenstall,  near  Manchester, 

July  5, 1853. 

Dbab  Sib, — ^I  have  now  been  a  reader 
of  the  Local  Preachers'  Magaaine  for 
some  time,  aiid  having  been  much 
profited  by  reading  some  of  the  articles 
it  contains,  I  feel  anxious  to  aid  your 
well-meant  endeavours  to  support  the 
local  preachers  in  sickness  and  old  age. 
Herewith  I  enclose  you  one-half  of  a  J&5 
note,  and  on  the  receipt  of  your  acknow- 
ledgment will  send  you  the  other  half.-— 
Yours  truly, 

Pbtbb  Wuitshbad. 


July  6, 1853. 
SiB,— As  I  understand  you  are  the 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Preachers'  Asso- 
ciation, I  have  forwarded  for  the  same  the 
amount  of  thirteen  weeks  m  tobacco,  at 
one  ounce  per  week.  If  it  be  thought 
expedient,  it  can  be  noted  so,  as  perhaps 
some  one  may  take  the  hint  and  do  with 
a  little  less  smoke.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly. 


Amount  sent,  3s.  3d. 


Naneaton,  June  23, 1853. 

Sir, — ^It  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
towards  the  Association,  I  am  able  to 
decline  its  further  aid  at  this  time,  and 
hope  by  the  blessing  of  God  to  be  able 
to  continue  my  employment  in  good 
health  for  a  long  time  to  come.  How  I 
should  have  supported  a  wife  and  five 
children  and  obtained  medical  assistance 
without  the  valuable  aid  of  such  a  Chris- 
tian society,  I  cannot  tell ;  its  value  to 
me  at  such  a  time  has  proved  its  neces- 
sity ;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  return 
thanks  to  those  benevolent  friends  who 
aid  snch  an  Association.  With  sincere 
love  to  all,  I  remain  yours  truly, 

Gbobgb  Nbwoomb. 

To  Bir.  Wm.  Spencer,  Branch  Sec 


DIED. 

July  lith,  1853.  Joseph  Wiagg,  of  the 
Cromford  Circuit,  oged  54.  Claim  £8.  His 
end  was  peace,  no  bad  been  on  the  siok  fond 
35  weeks. 

June  24th,  1858.  Bmma  Wagstaff;  of  the 
Sbefileld  Bast  Circuit,  aged  37.  Chum  £4. 
Her  end  was  peace. 

June  25, 1658.  Ann  Jeffries,  of  the  Devissa 
Circuit,  aged  70.  Claim  £4.  There  was  hope 
in  her  death. 
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SINS    AND    SORROWS. 

**  The  varied  fonns  of  human  woe 
Excite  oar  softest  sympathy." 

Sorrow  and  suffering  are  so  common  among  men  that  we  might 
almast  conclude  it  impossible  to  give  a  true  and  complete  definition  of 
the  creature  man  without  including  his  subjection  to  these  ''  sore  evils." 
Sorrow  and  pain  are  characteristic  of  man  universally.  Wherever  he  is 
found  they  are  found ;  and  thej  are  found  as  the  sad  fruits  of  sin :  they 
belong  to  the  constitution  of  fallen  man^  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  fall. 
It  is  not  always,  therefore,  that  a  connection  can  be  traced,  or  that  it 
exists,  between  a  case  of  suffering  or  of  sorrow,  and  some  particular  act 
or  acts  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the  individual  involved  in  it;  for  many  of 
the  deepest  sorrows  of  the  human  heart,  and  severest  pains  of  the  human 
body,  spring  out  of  the  sins  of  some  other  person  or  persons,  not  the 
suffei*er.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  no  sin  can  pass  unpunished  f 
and  that  by  every  sin,  and  every  habit  of  sin,  either  the  sinner  or  some 
other  person  or  persons  will  be  involved  in  pain  and  sorrow.  Indeed,  the 
sinner  cannot  escape  the  consequences  of  sin;  but  those, consequences 
sometimes  strike  elsewhere  before  they  strike  the  sinning  person.  Some- 
times a  man's  sin  smites  his  wife — a  woman's,  her  husband ;  sometimes 
a  child  is  the  immediate  victim  of  a  parent's  sin ;  sometimes  a  parent 
is  pierced  by  the  sin  of  a  child.  The  constitution  of  things  necessitates 
these  relative  penalties.  The  fact  is  patent  to  all,  and  therefore  incontro- 
vertible. Innumerable  instances  of  it  fall  under  the  notice  of  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  instructors  of  youth,  visitors  of  the  sick,  parochial, 
magisterial,  and  spiritual  functionaries,  and  close  observers  of  society 
everywhere. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  turned  into  this  channel  chiefly  by  the  con* 
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stant  appearance  of  a  somewhat  mysterious  class  of  advertisements  in 
the  Times  newspaper.  Many  of  our  readers  probably  never  f;ee  that 
journal ;  and  those  who  do,  perhaps,  pay  little  if  any  attention  to  the 
closely-packed  columns  of  multifarious  advertisements  that  occupy  so 
many  of  its  pages.  Let  any  one  glance  at  the  top  of  the  columns  of 
the  front  page  of  that  paper  regularly  for  a  few  weeks,  and,  if  his  heart 
is  not  adamantine,  he  will  be  affected  not  a  little  with  the  disclosures 
breaking  from  the  curtains  of  studied  obscurity  in  such  forms  as  the 
following : — 

"  To  F.^ — Pray  commanicate  with  me.  Yoar  father  is  in  great  distress.  Nothing 
is  known  to  others ;  bat  exposure  is  ixLevitable,  unless  you  at  once  see  and  wiite  to 
me. — J.  H." — Date,  Saturday,  June  4. 

"  M.  L.  S***T. — Ketum.    Your  presence  is  requisite," — Monday,  June  6. 

"  W.  G.,  from  Exeter.^W.  G.  (or  his  wife),  who  left  Exeter  about  six  years 
ago,  are  earnestly  requested  to  commnnicate  with  his  mother,  whose  mind  is  greatly 
troubled  respecting  him.  He  will  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage.  Address, 
personally  or  by  letter,  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Flood,  fSr,  York  Place,  Camberwell  New  Boad." 
— Tuesday,  June  7. 

"  SosAN  is  in  great  distress,  and  she  wishes  to  hear  from  her  friends,  as  they  had 
not  returned  on  the  2nd  of  June.** 

"  H.  R.,  who  left  his  home  on  Tuesday  last,-31st  of  May,  is  most  earnestly 
entreated  to  return,  or  write  to  his  wife,  who  is  almost  broken-hearted  on  account  of 
his  absence.'* — Wednes4fty»  Jnne  8. 

'^  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  A.  N.  W.,  who  left  his  home  on  the  4th,  he  is 
earnestly  requested  to  return,  or  communicate  with  his  friends." 

"  Phillis.^ — ^Write  soon.  There  can  be  no  harm  row  in  doing  so.  I  wish  to  let 
yon  know  about  myself.  I  am  still  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  A  friend  is  now 
in  search  of  you." — Friday,  June  10. 

The  advertisement  of  June  8  is  repeated  in  the  paper  of  June  11,  the 
unhappy  wife  being  still  ^'  almost  broken-hearted  on  account  of  his 
absence/'  whose  vows  oblige  him  to  succour,  protect,  and  love  her  until 
death  part  them.  The  next  number  of  the  gaper  contains  a  batch  of  this 
class  of  advertisements. 

"  JoMATRAir,  the  son  of  Sanl's  brother,  wants  his  father  pressingly.-^PortUnd 
Place." 

*'  C C.  is  requested  to  write  to  his  wife  immediately,  for  whose  sake  his  folly 

will  be  overlooked,  on  his  making  his  accounts  correct. — J.  S.** 

'*  L.  G.— I  entreat  of  you  to  write  as  soon  as  you  have  seen  this,  and  say  if  you 
have  received  the  two  letters  sent  to  the  post-olfice,  F.  Tour  silence  distresses  me 
decply^M.  H." 

"  To  J.  J.  C— Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  J.  J.  C,  who  left  his  home  on  Tlmrs^ 
day  last,  the  9th  inst.,  he  is  requested  to  communicate  immediately  with  his  gimud- 
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father  or  friendi  at  Ball's  Pond,  so  that  his  disconsolate  parents  and  relatives  may 
be  relieved  from  the  dreadful  anxiety  oaosed  by  his  absence."— ^Monday,  June  13. 

"  Henrt,  dear^  pray  return  home  immediately,  or  write  to  your  a£9icted  wife 

Prose." — ^Tuesday,  June  14. 

Repeated  in  the  ten  following  days'  numbers. 

**  Phillis. — The  friend  in  search  may  hear  by  addressing  a  letter  for  P.  Z.|  Mrs 
Foster's,  Post-office,  New  North  Boad,  Hoxton." 

'^ Do  come  and  see  your  faithful  Jane :  only  trust  her.  Tour  dear,  dear  father  is* 
broken-hearted ;  it  is  agonisinfi;  to  witness  his  grief.  For  his  sake,  come ;  for  he 
blames  himself  entirely  for  all  that  has  happened.  Come,  come,  and  giro  him  back 
the  happiness  he  has  lost.  Write  to  me,  and  I  will  meet  you  anywhere  you  name  : 
all  shall  be  done  as  you  wish^  rely  on  this,  your  faithful  Jane  H.  Address,  No.  4, 
Stamford  Cottages,  Stamford  Bridge,  Fulham  Boad.  Your  letter  of  Monday  was 
only  this  day  received  by  your  father. — June  15,  1863."— Thursday,  June  16. 

"  To  £  . . .  Y. — ^Your  broken-hearted  father  implores  you  to  send  for  him.  He 
is  distracted.  He  did  not  receive  your  letter  to  20,  Cockspur  Street,  until  Wed- 
nesday.** 

^'C.  C.  is  earnestly  implored  to  communicate  with  his  distressed  wire.  His 
request  was  complied  with  in  the  TVmes,  June  13.  There  is  nothing  to  fear:  all  is 
found  correct.'*— L.  M.  C. 

"  Thssb  was  no  letter  for  me  when  I  called.  I  know  not  where  the  post-office  F. 
ti,  without  it's  the  one  your  former  letters  went  to,  when  over  there.  If  they  were 
not  directed  in  name  they  would  not  give  them  me." — W.  H.    Friday,  June  V 


I  ** 
(« 


^  Jasb  H.  entreats  her  dear  ycung  mistress  to  write  to  her,  at  4,  Stamford  Cottages, 
Stamford-bridge,  Fulham- road." 

**  W.  C.  B. — Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  W.  C.  B.,  who  left  his  home  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  8th  inst.,  for  Ascot  Baces,  he  is  urgently  requested  to  return  to  his 
disconsolate  friends." 

''No.  5,  Cock-street,  Wolverhampton.— Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  Hbnrt  XIill, 
who  left  home  April  18th,  he  is  requested  to  communicate  with  his  parents.  It 
would  be'  an  act  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  any  individual  who  may  have  seen  him 
since  the  date  named,  if  they  would  addresi  a  line  as  above." — Saturday,  June  18. 

•  ^  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  6.  B.,  who  left  his  home  on  Thursday  last,  16th,  he 
is  earnestly  requested  to  return  home,  or  in  some  way  communicate  with  the  discoii- 
Isolate  wile  and  friends,  when  all  will  be  settled  to  his  entire  satisfaction. — June  18."— 
Monday,  June  20. 

*^Iv  F.  C.  H.  is  living,  she  is  implored  to  write. — 

'All  is  forgiven.    Nothing  forgotten. 
And  ever  and  anon  of  grief  subdued 
There  comes  a  token.'  " 

"If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  G.B H.,  he  is  earnestly  entreated 

to  return  to  his  distressed  family,  who  have  promised  to  arrange  everytbiii-jj.    Your 
<lear  little  boy  is  breaking  his  heart  for  his  papa.   Pray  return,  or  your  wife  v,  ill  cease 

Z  2 
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to  eziflt^  also  jout  father  and  mother.     The  second  advertisement."— Tuesda]"! 
June  21. 

"CereVisia  is  disconsolate.  Why  this  heartless  deUj?  Address  B.  H^  55a, 
Upper  Sejmonr-ttreet,  Portman-square." 

*<  Prose,  or  B.  G.— Apply  to  G.  M.,  51,  Frith-street,  Soho,  who  can  communicate 
respectlDg  a  Henry,  which  may  relate  to  the  sam^." 

**If  W.  B.  C,  who  left  his  home.  Great  Portland-street,  on  Wednesday  morning 
last,  will  return  there  or  to  his  brother's,  all  will  be  well.*' 

''If  this  shonld  meet  the  eye  of  G.  Xi.,  who  left  his  home,  near  London,  in  Jnne, 
1851,  he  is  most  earnestly  entreated  to  write  to  his  unhappy  mother,  who  is  suffering 
the  deepest  anxiety  on  his  acconnt.  The  communication  will  be  strictly  j^vate. 
Address. ta  the  office  in  the  City«" — Wednesday,  June  22. 

"What  you  propose  would  be  a  most  fatal  step.  Break  off  no  engagements,  but 
write  and  give  me  a  safe  address,  where  I  may  send  a  letter. — Apollo." 

♦*  Ned.— Ton  are  implored  to  return  immediately  to  your  home,  if  yon  would  pee 
your  distracted  friend  again  alive.     Forgive  the  past,  and  hasten  to  her  who  so 
-  tenderly  loves  you,  for  life  is  ebbing  fast.— T.  B.  T.    June  25."— Monday,  June  27. 

Su^h  is  a  sample^  and  but  a  sample,  of  a  class  of  advertisements, 
letting  out  the  sorrows  of  humanity,  selected  from  a  .single  journal^  as 
they  appear  in  the  issues  of  twenty-one  days,  shutting  out  the  sabbaths. 
They  give  point  to  an  important  moral,  besides  illustratiag  the  principle 
of  the  connection  of  suffering  with  sin.  The  moral  is  this :  That  every 
one  should  regulate  his  conduct  by  its  probable  effect  upon  others  as  well 
as  by  its  probable  results  to  himself. 

A  sudden  gust  of  temptation,  may  not  only  shade,  but  overcome  the 

.  stability  of  persons  not  well  established  in  grace  or  in  high  principles  of 

yirtue,  and  honour ;  unless  there  be  some  recollection  of  others,  who  may 

be  plunged  into  a  pit  of  anguish,  or  a  gulf  of  infamy  by  the  act  in 

contemplation. 

The'  deril  lays  a  «nare  for  honesty,  virtue,  honour,  piety ;  he  offers  a 
bait  suited  to  •constitution,  temperament,  circumstances.  Shall  it  be 
taken?  What  effect  wfll  it  have  upon  the  mother,  wife,  child,  sister — 
the  husband,  brother,  lover?  Will  it  occasion  grief,  disgrace,  disease, 
disaster,  embarrassment,  xleath.^  Many  a  son  has  killed  his  mother, 
ruined  his  father,  alienated  his  friends,  disgraced  his  family,  by  his  own 
waywardness  and  wickedness.  Many  a  husband  has  been  the  death  of 
his  wife,  by  his  sins.  Many  a  child  has  been  the  victim  of  parental 
profligacy.  Many  a  fair  and  beautiful  form  has  been  desolated  and 
/uined  ;  and  many  a  promising  njind  blighted  by  blind  and  brutal  passion, 
or  by  the  recklessness  of  ambition ;  in  another,  society  has  been  desolated 
by  vicarious  and  relative  sins,  the  sina  perpetrated  by  others  than  the 
sufferers. 

Virtue,  and  piety,  honour,  and  rectitude^  on  the  other  hand,  are 
blooming  and  frngrant  wjich  healthful  influences,  that  full  upon  all  around. 
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Every  relation  in  life,  every  connection,  all  the  links  of  association,  all,  in 
various  degrees,  feel  the  influence,  and  participate  in  the  benefits  of  a 
steadfast  maintenance  of  right  principle,  and  perseverance  in  right  conduct. 
Young  man — young  woman,  think  of  the  inseparable  connection 
wibsisting  between  sim  and  sorrorus;  and  regulate  your  conduct  by  its 
probable  effect  upon  others^  as  well  as  upon  yourself. 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  THE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CHRIST,  THE 

COMFORTER  OF  HIS  PEOPLE. 

c 

While  Christ  was  upon  earth  he  was  not  only  the  instructor  but  the 
comforter  of  his  people.  Numerous  were  the  instances  in  which  he  bound 
up  the  broken-hearted,  and  turned  the  sigh  of  sorrow  into  a  song  of 
praise. 

When,  as  he  entered  the  city  of  Nain,  he  met  those  bearing  the  corpse 
of  a  young  man  who  had  been  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  that  mother 
a  widow,  was  he  not  a  comforter  in  restoring  that  son  to  life  again  ?  Did 
he  not  afford  comfort  to  that  affectionate,  heart-rent  pai-ent,  who,  in  the 
anguish  of  his  soul,  besought  him,  "  Come  dovm  ere  my  child  die?" 

When  the  disciples-  were  in  the  storm,  and  fear  had  seized  horld  on 
tbem  lest  their  frail  bark  should  be  swallowed  up,  and  he  arose  at  their 
bidding  and  said,  '*  Peace,  be  still !  and  there  was  a  great  calm,"  did  he 
not  afford  comfort  then  ?  When,  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  as  *^  the 
resurrection  and.  the  life,"  he  stood  by  the  grave  of  a  beloved  brother,  the 
friends  weeping  around — ^for  he  whose  corpse  had  lain  in  tbe  gi*ave  four 
days  was  greatly  beloved — and  cried  ^'Lazarus,  come  forth:  and  he  that 
was  bound  came  forth," and  was  again  given  back  to  his  affectionate  sisters, 
did  he  not  prove  himself  the  comforter  then  ? 

If  to  feed  the  hungry,  heal  the  sick,  give  eyes  to  the  blind,  cause  the 
lame  to  lefip  for  joy,  and  afford  other  manifestations  of  power  and  good- 
ness on  behalf  of  his  people,  were  to  bestow  comfort,  then  was  Jesus  a 
comforter;  and  none  can  wonder  that  at  the  prospect  of  his  removal 
sorrow  should  fill  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  been  the  witnesses  and 
partakers  of  his  loving  kindness.. 

But  he  graciously  promised,  ^^  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless.  I  will 
send  you  another  Comforter" — and  this  they  experienced  the  Spirit  to  be. 
When  he  came  upon  them  they  at  once  arose  with  boldness  to  their  woik. 
Their  murmumngs  were  hushed,  their  fears  were  removed,  and  they  went 
forth  valiant  for  the  ti-uth,  not  shrinking  from  danger  or  difficulty,  nor 
counting  their  lives  dear  unto  them  if,  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  death 
stared  them  in  the  face.  Amidst  their  hunger  and  thirst  the  trials  and 
difficulties  they  had  to  endure — their  dearest  friends  dragged  away  to 
prison  and  to  death,  themselves  scourged  oft  in  every  city  with  cruel 
mockings — ^what  upheld  them  under  their  unparalleled  sufferings  ?  Was 
it  not  the  Spirit  ?    And  was  not  that  Spirit  the  Comforter  t    Chains; 
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and  stockfiy  and  iimer  prisons  could  have  had  no  attractions  for  them : 
they  must  have  felt  such  privations,  and  could  have  had  no  desire  to 
remain  in  durance ;  yet  they  could  rejoice,  and  the  silence  of  midnight, 
in  a  cold,  damp  cell,  was  broken  by  the  sounds  of  rejoicing;  and  as  their 
hearts  were  in  the  tune,  it  was  not  given  forth  in  low  and  murmuring' 
tones — they  saug  so  loud  that  the  prisoners  heard  them.  What  song* 
is  that  resounding  from  the  prison's  inmost  cell?  It  is  no  rude  and 
impious  song,  but  hymns  of  praise  to  him  who  visits  even  a  dungeon 
when  his  servants  need,  and  they  are  comforted. 

Whatever  trials  tbey  endured  they  heard  the  whispers  of  his  love — 
*'  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you" — and  they  could  even  glory  in  their 
inBrmities.  Almost  all  the  first. disciples  had  to  prove  their  sincerity  and 
witness  to  the  truth  with  their  blood  ]  and  what  enabled  them  to  triumph 
in  the  prospect  of  death  the  most  cruel  and  monstrous  the  ingenuity  of 
men  could  devise?  What  could  sustain  them  in  the  flames,  or  while  torn 
by  wild  beasts,  or  sawn  asunder,  or  fastened  to  the  earth  with  a  stake 
through  their  bodies,  or  dragged  limb  from  limb  ?  It  was  the  Spirit,  the 
Comforter !  Let  us  read  the  history  of  the  Church,  and,  while  tracing 
her  sufferings,  and  peitseiving  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  borne, 
we  shall  have  abundant  proof  that  Jesus  has  fulfilled  his  promise,  that 
the  Spirit  was  given,  and  that  he  has  been  the  Comforter. 

fiut  we  still  live  under  a  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  and  it  is  our 
gracious  privilege  to  receive  him  as  the  Comforter. 

Here  we  bring  the  matter  home  to  Christian  experience.  Let  .all  who 
have  felt  the  '^  power  from  on  high''  testify  whether  they  have  not 
realised  the  Spirit  in  this  character.  Let  believers  look  back  and  try  to 
recal  those  ecstatic  feelings  of  joy  arising  in  their  hearts  from  a  sense  of 
the  pardon  of  sin.  Oh  I  how  infinitely  superior  were  those  emotions  to 
all  the  delights  which  the  world  ever  experienced  in  her  seasons  of 
greatest  pleasure !  Can  we  not  reflect  with  peculiar  interest  on  this  new 
era  in  our  existence,  when  we  first  felt  that  the  sense  of  guilt,  under  the 
frown  of  the  Almighty's  displeasure,  was  at  once  removed;  that  the  chain 
which  had  bound  our  guilty  spirits  .was  at  once  snapt  asunder;  that  the 
iron  which  had  entered. our  souls*  was  withdrawn,  and  the  oil  of  divine 
consolation  poured  in;  and  that- the  careworn,  heart-burdened,  trembling 
culprit  was  cheered  with  new  life,  and  enabled  to  exclaim 

**Mj  God.  if  xeoonelled. 

His  pardoning  voice  I  hear; 
'He  owns  me  for  his  child, 

I  can  no  longer  fear : 
^With^onfidence  I  now  draw  nigb, 
And  'Father  !  Abba  Fatber  V  cry." 

Oh !  what  a  moment  was  that,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  spole  peace  to  the 
soul.  Was  he  not  then  a  Comforter  ?  And  what  a  train  of  comfort  haa 
he  brought  into  our  minds,  since  thent  'Twas  he  first  shed  abroad  • 
Saviour's  love  in  ^our  hearts ;  witnessed  our  adoption  into  the  family  off 
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God ;  &nd  conveyed  the  thrilling^  intelligence  that  Heaven  would  be  ours ; 
'  that  a  crown  awaits  us,  "  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away." 

And,  oh!  what  comfort  does  the  Spirit  convey  to  the  hearts  of 
all  believers,  if  they  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  their  privilege  ? 
The  blessings  he  bestows  are  such  as  the  world  cannot  give ;  and,  blessed 
be  Grod,  if  we  are  faithful,  the  world  cannot  take  away. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  enumerate  the  joys  which  the  Christian  expe- 
rienoes,  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  This  we  know ;  that  there  is  no 
season,  be  his  circumstances  never  so  adverse,  but  that  be  has  reason  for 
gratitude ;  and  the  more  he  lives  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  the 
more  will  he  realise  the  Comforter. 

The  children  of  God  are  not  exempt  from  afflictions  or  privations 
here :  *'  this  is  not  their  rest.''  Nay,  they  are  often  called  to  bear  sorer 
trials  than  the  men  of  the  world  ever  could  endure,  that  thus  they  may 
be  perfected  through  suffering;  but,  under  the  pressure  of  anxiety  and 
trouble  with  which  the  world  and  Satan  would  overwhelm  them,  they 
are  comforted  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fact — ''All  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  They  can  carry  all  their 
burdens  to  the  Lord — make  known  their  complaints  to  him;  for  the 
Spirit,  the  Comforter,  maketh  intercession  for  them,  ''  and  brings  a 
gracious  answer  down."  And  what  a  rich  treasury  does  He  unfold 
amidst  their  poverty  and  suffering!  The  riches  of  grace  are  open  to 
them,  and  the  assurance  is  given, ''  My  God  shall  supply  all  your  need 
out  of  his  riches  in  gibry;"  and  when  they  are  brought  to  their  last 
struggle — ^their  final  conflict — He  is  there  to  whisper  peace; — ^when 
the  eye  closes  on  the  world,  He  ''  opens  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believe/s." 

If  this  is  the  fact,  ought  we  not  more  frequently,  and  ought  not  God*s 
ministers  everywhere,  to  attend  to  the  divine  monition,  ''  Comfort  ye, 
comfort  ye  my  people  ?"  What  a  bright  and  attractive  thing  would  the 
religion  of  the  gospel  be,  if  every  one  of  its  professors  evidenced  his 
possession  of  this  comfort — the  indwelling  of  the  Comforter ! 

Let  us  arise  to  our  exalted  privileges.  Let  us  show  that  our  Chris- 
tianity has  made  tis  happy — ^bestowed  comfort ;  and  then  men  will  take 
knowledge  of  us,  and  say,  ''  We  will  go  with  you,  for  the  Lord  is 
with  you." 


HIERARCHISM. 

^'  HtvBAROHisu !  or  the  religion  of  the  priest ;  Rationalism,  or  the  religion  of 
man ;  Christianity,  or  the  religion  of  God}  these,"  says  D'Aubign^,  ''  are  the 
three  BVBtema  which  in  our  day,  share  Chm^tendom  among  them.  There  is  no 
safety  tor  man  or  society  in  Hiexarchism  and  Rationalism ;  ChrisiioMity  alone 
will  nve  life  to  tbe  world ;  but,  unhappily,  of  the  three  syetems,  it  Ib  not  the  one 
whi<£  counts  the  greatest  number  of  followers.''  The  circumstances  and  events 
incident  to  the  various  epochs  in  time  pass  away ;  principles  remain.  Truth 
never  diesl  and  the  same,  m  a  qualified  sense,  ma^^  be  said  of  error.  The  moral, 
like  the  physical  world,  is  full  of  antagonism ;  no  sooner  is  a  truth  educed  than^a 
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corresponding  error  spring  up,  runs  parallel  with  it,  and  never  ceases  to  strfre 
for  the  mastery  until  entirely  dissipated  and  overthrown.  But  truth  is  made 
apparent  by  the  very  efforts  of  error  to  subvert  it ;  conflict  is  the  life  of  truth,  and 
it  must  be  maintained.    Woe  to  the  world  when  it  ceases ! 

There  is  a  glorious  period  foretold  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  when  the  present 
and  the  former  things,  in  which  error  so  lax^ely  commingles,  shall  have  passed 
away,  and  He  whose  word  is  power  shall  declare,  "  Behold  /  make  all  thin^ 
new:''  till  then,  the  student  of  history  should  bear  this  antagonism  in  mina. 
It  is  universal;  it  has  existed  from  the  days  of  Eden  to  the  present.  Wherever, 
as  among  the  trees  of  paradise,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  heard,  there  also  the 
tones  of  the  deceiver  may  be  expected — ''  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take 
heed." 

''  HierarchisnC^  is  the  religion  of  the  priest^  and  it  assumes  first  of  aQ  that 
man  may  be  exalted  to  intimate  fellowship  with  God.  It  does  not  honour  all 
men,  nc^*  demand  credence  and  worship  for  man  as  such,  but  for  man  possessed 
of  exclusive  powers  and  exalted  even  as  the  priest  of  God. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  to  whomsoever  is  awarded  this  position  there  is  grrea 
a  character  of  awful  sublimitv ;  a  reverent  dread  must  necessarily  be  paid  to  him  ; 
men  have  therefore  a  natural  right  to  inquire  before  they  accede  to  any  assump- 
tions of  this  class.  Who  is  the  Fbiest,  and  where  is  he  ?  Does  the  priesthood 
exist  by  the  ordination  of  God,  as  a  distinct  and  an  exchisxve  order  ?  Is  it  mono- 
polised by  any  one  tribe,  family,  kindred,  people,  or  nation  ?  Is  the  existence  of 
such  exclusive  office  and  power  consistent  with  God's  righteous  government  of 
the  world  7  Can  we  find  in  the  book  any  warrant  for  such  a  state  of  thinss  ? 
And  if  so,  is  it  stamped  by  the  approval  of  heaven  with  success  so  certain  wat 
we  should  either  nurture  or  permit  its  continuance  ?  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
any  sect  or  party ;  we  are  the  advocates  of  no  particular  system  of  ecclesiastical 
government :  those  who  are,  and  those  who  wish  to  be  in  the  possession  of  place 
and  power,  are  to  us  aUke  indifierent*  It  is  of  principle  me  treat.  Happily 
there  is  such  a  thin^  as  the  history  of  a  theocracy,  the  annals  of  a  government 
appointed  by  God  himself,  the  moral  laws  and  ordinances  of  which  form  a  beacon 
and  a  landmark  for  all  time.  . 

Did  this  priesthood,  this  hierarchism,  when  entire  among  this  people  bless  the 
world,  and  so  bless  it  that  we  should  be  induced  to  perpetuate  its  claims  and 
immunities  through  successive  ages?  Nothing  of  the  kind;  the  very  necessity 
of  its  existence  predicated  a  period  when  it  should  cease  to  be.  In  its  original 
form  it  was  only  a  commutation  by  God  of  personal  and  individual  service  on  the 
))art  of  a  whole  people  to  one  of  its  tribes.  The  Levites  were  accepted  as  ministers 
for  the  Israelites.  The  whole  system  and  polity,  with  its  ritual  and  sacerdotal 
caste,  was  but  "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,"  not  the  very  ima^e ;  the 
whole  nation  was  to  be  hallowed  to  God,  and  hallowed  in  order  that  through 
Abraham*s  seed  all  the  families  of  the  ear^  might  be  blessed ;  but  alas !  the  Jewsy 
forgetting  their  typical  and  prophetical  character^  at  the  instigation  of  their 
bi^otted  priests,  shut  up  the  temple  of  acceptance  with  God  to  the  mere  observers 
or  the  Mosaic  formula ;  then  tneir  saerifiee^s  became  hateful,  their  polity  gra- 
dually  withered  away,  and  they,  together  with  their  undyingand  heaven-wm 
moralities  and  theism,  were  sent  abroad  into  the  world  of  heathenism,  reluctant 
but  abiding^  witnesses  to  the  truth  that  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.^' 

The  pnests  of  all  ages  have  lost  sight  of  the  distinction  tnat  exists  between 
serving  God  for  their  brethren  and  ruung  over  them,  and  the  practices  of  Judaism 
are  cited  as  authority;  but  the  Levites  were  never  made  "lords  over  God's 
heritage."  What  incalculable  misery  and  woe  has  this  mistaken  course  inflicted 
upon  humanity !  It  was  the  crying  sin  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  from  the  days 
01  Eli  to  those  of  Christ;  they  unceasingly  tried  to  set  up  ''  hierarchism"  in  the 
place  of  Jehovah;  and  yet  this  was  the  very  purpose  to  prevent  which  they  were 
called  into  existence  as  a  separate  people. 

Priestcraft  has  always  been  tne  most  subtle  and  successfid  weapon  in  the 
devil's  armoury.  Laying  hold  of  the  religious  principle  in  man's  nature,  it  has 
turned  the  very  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  dethroned  tne  Holy  and  the  Just  Olate 
from  his  righteous  dominion  in  the  temple  of  man's  soul,  and  instead  thereof 
erected  its  own  hideous  and  d^jaded  symbol,  in  which  pride,  lust,  and  disobe* 
dience  to  the  Etenial  are  strangely  blended. 
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At  the  birih-time  of  Christianity  both  hierarchism  and  rationalism  had  been 
tried  and  found  wanting ;  the  priests  of  the  whole  worid  had  assumed  to  be  a 
superior  race — Redeemers  of  the  people,  rather  than  ministers  of  God.  Every- 
where, too,  their  rites  and  ceremonies  dimly  shadowed  forth  the  ereat  mysteiy 
of  vicarious  sacrifice ;  but  the  priests  were  rather  the  terror  tht^n  tne  hope  of  the 
people ;  intercepted  rather  than  made  plain  the  way  of  life ;  constituting  them- 
selves into  a  species  of  demi-c^ods,  without  whose  intervention  there  was  no  hope 
of  acceptance  for  man.  Their  rival  claims  to  honour  and  adoration  puzzled  the 
wisest,  and  disgusted  the  most  virtuous  of  the  old  heathen  sages  and  philosophers. 
But  the  Man  of  Nazareth  came,  demolishing  at  one  blow  the  foundation  of  priest- 
craft. He  was  at  once  the  priest  and  the  sacrifice,  and  yet  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  the  sacerdotal  tribe.  His  first  address  in  public  proved  that  God  was 
no  respecter  of  persons  or  nationalities.  "There  were  many  lepers,"  said  He,  "in 
Israel  in  the  days  of  Eliseus  the  prophet,  but  unto  none  of  them  was  he  sent,  save 
unto  Naaman  the  Syrian,'^  an  individual  who  had  no  inheritance  in  Jacob — no 
share  in  the  covenant  of  promise ;  was  neither  of  the  family  nor  national  priest- 
hood. "  There  were  many  widows  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Elias,  when  the  heavens 
were  shut  up,  but  unto  none  of  them  was  he  sent,  save  unto  Sarepta,  a  city  of 
Sidan,  to  a  woman  who  was  a  widow.** 

Hierarchism  again  always  identifies  itself  with  time  and  place, — with  sym- 
bolic and  ritual  worship :  "Oar  fathers,"  said  the  woman  of  Samaria,  "  worship 
in  this  mountain,  but  ye  say  in  Jerusalem  men  ought  to  worship."  To  leave  the 
world  without  excuse,  Christ  pronounced,  in  his  conversation  at  the  mouth  of 
Jacob's  well,  that  time  and  place  were  nothing — symbols  and  ritual  worship 
worthless ;  the  epiritmil  worshipper  of  the  spirit-seeking  God  all  in  all :  hence- 
forth, whatever  it  may  have  been  previously,  the  prestige  of  the  priesthood  must 
wane,  tks  priest  is  nothing — man  is  everything.  In  3ie  last  great  day  of  the 
feaflt,  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  Jewish  priesthooa,  in  the 
midst  of  their  holy  city.  He  proclaimed  the  downfal  of  hierarchi«;m  and  the 
substitution  of  himself,  t?ie  great  high  priest  of  humanity — "If  any  man  thirst, 
let  him  come  unto  me  and  &nk:"  "He  that  beheveth  m  me,  out  of  his  belly 
shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water."  We  need,  then,  no  more  offerings  for  sin,  for 
this  man  is  entered,  once  for  all,  into  the  noly  place  where  he  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us. 

Who  that  has  studied  the  history  of  Christianity  in  the  first  centuries,  but 
has  been  struck  with  the  majesty  and  rapidity  of  its  conquests?  It  triumphed  in 
spite  of  the  fiercest  persecutions ;  its  professors,  from  the  least  to  the  gfreatest, 
rested  upon  the  strength  of  the  Omnipotent ;  theirs  was  a  living  faith  in  a  living 
God;  and  no  system  of  priestcraft  mtervened  between  man  and  the  world^ 
Redeemer.  But  about  the  fourth  century  Christianity  began  to  assume  a 
respectable  aspect.  Constantine  made  it  fashionable  at  court ;  turned  its  profes- 
sion, to  use  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  to  his  own  purpose ;  henceforth,  it 
allied  itself  with  rationalism,  the  theories  of  Plato  were  interwoven  with  the 
simple  truths  of  the  gospel;  philosophy  came  down  from  her  pride  of  place,  and 
condescendingly  patronised  tne  new  religion ;  henceforth,  and  during  the  long 
reign  of  the  emperor,  it  was  not  faith,  out  argument  and  demonstration,  that 
churches  and  synods  sought  after.  Amid  the  confusion  and  strife  attendant 
upon  the  disruption  of  the  empire,  and  the  subsequent  supremacy  maintained  by 
tne  Grerman  CoBsars,  religion  became  a  mere  machine  of  state  polic}r — the 
ministry  for  God  and  the  pastorate  of  souls  a  thing  almost  obsolete ;  the  spiritual 
nothing,  the  material  everything.  "Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  men 
became  fools."  The  world  of  science  and  knowledge  was  one  great  sham — ^a 
hollow  sepulchre,  within  which  everything  real  was  entombed,  and  threatened 
with  dissolution.  Humanity  in  Europe  was  fast  sinking  back  to  barbarism ; 
the  law  of  physical  force,  joined  to  a  cold,  stem,  and  heartless  inteUectuaUsm, 
threatened  to  subvert  the  very  principles  of  Christianity. 

A  terrible  but  salutary  corrective  was  at  hand :  with  HiMebrand  began  a 
contest  between  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  which  shook  the  empire  to  its 
centre.  The  conception  of  the  monk  of  Cluny  was  sublime  I  Tb  break  asunder 
the  ties  of  relationsnip  and  interest — ^to  sever  the  claims  of  feudality  and  country, 
of  family  and  social  life — ^because  all  these  had  been  and  might  again  be  prosti- 
tuted to  purposes  other  than  spiritual  and  eternal ;  to  tear  down  the  ruae  but 
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Strongly-built  and  widely-ramified  system  then  existing,  and  to  erect  in  its  place 
the  framework  of  a  society  whose  rie-ht  of  government  should  be  over  men'» 
souls ;  to  lay  deep  in  the  very  heart  oi  all  Christian  communities  the  foundutipna 
of  priestly  domination,  in  contradistinction  to  the  rule  of  the  warrior  and  the 
temporal  magistrate ;  to  assert  and  maintain  evervwhere  the  supremacy  of  the 
clergy,  the  prescience  and  omnipotence  of  belief  and  opinion ;  to  make  the  church 
at  once  the  nope  and  the  home  of  the  poorest  and  most  de^aded ;  to  constitute 
her  servants  as  one  with  the  proud  and  haughty  nobility  oi  the  earth ;  and  then, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  bold  and  daring  genius,  to  summon  to  the  help  of  this  unique 
incorporation  the  powers  and  hierarchies  of  heaven,  while  agamst  its  enemies 
were  arrayed  the  very  terrors  of  hell. 

This  was  no  common  effort,  conceived  by  no  vulgar  mind,  efieeted  by  no 
ordinary  degree  of  energy  and  skill ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  reassertion  of 
the  spintual  and  divine,  m  opposition  to  the  physical  and  material,  deserved  to 
be,  as  it  was,  pre-eminently  successful.  It  wanted  only  one  element  to  entitle  it 
1c  the  unquahfied  gratitude  of  the  human  race :  a  godlike  truthfulness ;  a  vrai^ 
semblance  in  all  thmgs  to  the  great  prophet  and  teacher  of  our  race ;  a  humble, 
loving,  pitiful,  and  transfoiming  tenderness  for  man,  like  Christ's — but  it  lacked 
this ;  and  hence,  with  all  its  pomp  of  circumstance  and  magnificence  of  genius, 
it  was  hut  the  religion  of  the  priest — a  wonderful  exhibition  of  what  a  system 
fMirtly  lying  and  partly  true  can  effect ;  the  very  thin^  to  dazzle  man's  imagina- 
tion and  bewilder  his  reason,  though  it  could  not  satisfy  his  heart  or  provide  a 
sure  resting-place  for  his  faith.  It,  however,  as  far  exceeded  the  old  system  of 
heathenism  and  nationalities  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive.  It  was  neither  cir- 
cumscribed by  time  nor  space ;  it  assumed  powers  all  but  omnipotent ;  the  whole 
known  as  well  as  the  unknoFi^  world,  it  was  pretended,  were  equally  subject  to 
its  soverei^  sway.  Bounded  neither  by  earth  nor  heU,  the  keys  of  heaven  were 
said  to  be  in  its  possession.  In  order  that  its  affectation  of  universal  dominion 
might  remain  unquestioned,  it  invented  a  limbus  where  all  the  dead  of  ancient 
time  were  held  in  vilest  durance,  dependant  on  the  fiat  of  the  Yicar  of  God ;  and 
as  if  to  perfect  its  resemblance  to  him  to  whom  alone  it  acknowledged  reverence 
and  submission,  it  created  an  agency  which  spread  like  a  mighty  network  over 
the  whole  of  society,  and  was  enabled  to  assume  a  presence  at  onpe  concentrated 
and  ubiouitous.  From  the  heart  to  the  extremities  it  was  full  of  impulsive  vibra- 
tion, and  seemingly  actuated  by  the  most  glorious  and  soul-stirring  motive — ^viz., 
the  accomplishment  of  God's  own  purpose,  the  conversion  and  subjugation  of  the 
world  to  his  lawful  and  benignant  sway. 

A  mere  rehearsal  of  the  pretenaioDs  of  the  Papacy,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  strikes  the  mind  with  awe.  What  must  its  actual  effects  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  those  subtle  and  wonderful  priests  of  Italy,  who,  at  once  the  most  learned 
and  disingenuous  spirits  of  their  time,  laboured  for  ages  to  surround  poor  human 
nature  with  the  meshes  of  a  net  from  which  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  escape. 
All  other  systems  were  sheer  folly  compared  to  Uiis.  The  priest  was  now  in  the 
very  seat  of  God ;  he  had  succeeded  in  filling  men's  hearts  with  a  real  faith, 
though,  alas  I  for  a  most  unworthy  object ;  and  everywhere  he  was  appealed  to 
as  the  dispenser  of  life  and  death,  of  immortal  honour  or  eternal  dismoe.  The 
earth  heaved  and  groaned  for  ddiverance ;  kings  and  people  writhed  and  stnig* 
gled  to  be  rid  nf  this  cursed  incubus ;  but  the  spell  was  on  them,  the  iron  of 
mental  despotism  was  in  their  souls.  A  long  dai;k  night  for  humanity  sucoeeded. 
in  which  aU  horrible  shapes  and  monstrosities  of  beUef,  aU  shameless  and 
disj^isting  practices,  alternately  or  in  dread  communion,  held  man's  heart  in 
subjection,  until  Christendom  became  one  great  lazar-house  of  moral  depravity, 
and  Bome  at  once  the  centre  and  source  of  all  iniquity. 

Turn  to  what  record  you  choose,  the  history  of  the  popedom  is  full  of  degpra- 
dation  and  woe  to  humanity.  The  depths  to  which  we  have  referred  were  not 
reached  at  one  bound ;  nor  were  there  wanting  those  among  its  votaries  whose 
life  and  conduct  were  beyond  aU  praise :  indeed,  this  was  its  redeeming  dharao- 
teristic — it  permitted  the  development  of  such  biographies  asXavier  and  Benedict 
Francis  de  Sales  and  Loyola.  Like  all  successfm  impostures,  it  was  partly  tpie^ 
or  men  would  never  have  believed  in  it;  and  ever  and  anon  it  presented  its  ha» 
aaints  for  man's  imitation  and  enlightenment. 

It  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  church  that  the  peaceful  occupations  ttMf 
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mor^  became  honourable.  The  disciples  and  first  founders  of  some  of  the  great 
orders  were  patient  and  pains-taking'  cultivators  of  the  soil,  they  revived 
the  knowledge  of  agricultural  science  as  it  obtained  in  the  best  days  of  the 
Boman  empire,  ana  once  more  rescued  the  land  from  the  utter  desolation  to 
which  it  had  been  condemned  by  the  continuous  and  violent  irruptions  of  the 
Goths  and  Huns.  By  the  skill  of  the  monks  the  plains  of  south-western 
Europe  again  begftn  to  bud  and  blossom,  the  vine  and  the  ohve  to  flourish,  and 
the  fields  to  stand  thick  with  corn :  whule  the  masses,  who  had  been  trodden 
down  to  the  condition  of  slaves  and  chattels,  once  more  recovered  heart  and 
hope.  This  advancement,  however,  was  less  individual  than  corporate;  the 
church,  in  fact,  became  a  great  feudal  proprietor,  and  numbers  oi  those  who 
had,  upon  the  disruption  of  the  Roman  empire,  wandered  like  tribes  or  clans,  in 
abject  and  improvident  wretchedness,  under  the  patronage  of  the  church  became 
localised  and  settled.  This  was  a  ereat  advantage ;  but  the  ethics  and  religion 
of  the  time  had  less  of  God's  tru&  than  the  devices  and  superstition  of  man 
in  their  composition ;  hence,  in  matters  of  relhrion,  things  grew  worse  rather 
than  better,  until,  instead  of  a  teacher  and  niena  to  humanity,  the  Papacy 
became  its  ^rant  and  despoiler.  Then  arose  a  terrible  cry  from  all  peoples,  as 
in  the  ancient  days — ''  Judgment  was  turned  away  backward,  and  justice  stood 
afar  off;  truth  was  fallen  in  the  streets,  and  ec[uity  could  not  enter :  yea,  truth 
failed,  and  he  who  departed  from  evil  made  himself  a  prey ;  but  the  Lord  saw 
it.''  How  cheering  and  delightful  to  recognise,  at  certain  great  crises  in  history, 
the  direct  and  stming  intervention  of  the  Eternal  1  What  heart  that  ponders 
the  events  of  these  dark  and  eloomy  periods  can  fail  to  join  in  the  reverent 
thanksgiving  of  the  warrior  and  minstrel  king? — ^'0,  Israel!  trust  thou  in  the 
Lord ;  he  is  thy  help  and  thy  shield." 

{T4f  be  continued,) 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  IS^OTE-BOOK.— No.  IX 

Air  IllTSBSSTIirO  MISSIOITABY  INCIDBNT. 

*  Jv  the  course  of  my  travels  I  recently  took  my  seat  in  a  missionaxy  meeting, 
in  one  of  our  large  chapels,  in  a  provincial  town. 

Amon£^  others  who  addressed  that  meeting,  one  speaker  was  listened  to  with 
unequallea  interest.  This  was  the  now  venerable  and  aged,  though  stiU  active 
and  devoted  servant  of  Jesus,  the  Rev.  T.  H.  S^uance,  formerly  a  missionary  in 
India,  and  one  of  the  fe^f  devoted  men  now  livmg,  who,  in  connection  with  the 
early  history  of  our  Indian  Missions,  stand  prominently  before  the  world  a» 
having  home  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  made  many  real  sacrifices  for 
the  gospel's  sake. 

From  my  notes  of  the  above  meeting,  I  copy  one  incident  related  by  this 
good  man,  and  which  I  think  will  not  prove  uninteresting  to  such  of  the  readers 
of  the  Local  Pbbachsks'  Maoazine  as  are  not  acquamted  with  the  circum- 
stance, only  regretting  that  I  cannot  throw  into  my  account  that  Vdthos  and 
feeling  with  which  the  narrator  invested  it  at  the  time. 

The  speaker  was  one  of  the  band  of  humble  and  devoted  men  who  aocom- 

?anied  that  Prince  of  Missionaries.  Dr.  Coke,  to  introduce  the  gospel  into  British 
ndia.  That  good  and  great  man  s  soul  was  tilled  with  the  interesting,  but  most 
difficult  work,  to  which  he  had  consecrated  himself.  It  absorbed  all  his  thoughts, 
occupied  his  whole  attention,  filled  his  miad  with  vivid  pictures  of  great  success 
and  Mr.  Squance  verily  believed  the  doctor  had  so  set  his  mind  upon  the  Chris- 
tianising of  India,  that  he  never  dreamt  he  should  die  until  he  had  seen  half  of 
India  converted. 

When  the  little  band  who  accompanied  him  were  making  their  preparations 
to  leave  England,  the  doctor  manifested  the  warmest  interest  in  tneir  comfort 
and  welfare,  as  well  as  needful  forethought  for  their  future  usefulness. 

On  one  memorable  occasion,  the  doctor,  addressing  his  anxious  disciples,  said : 
'^  !^ow,  brethren^  remember  there  are  no  books  \a  India ;  therefore,  take  all  the 
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books  you  can  with  you,  and  lay  out  all  the  money  you  have  in  books ;  you  have 
nothings  to  fear,  I  will  take  care  of  your  wants.  For  all  you  need,  as  it  reetmls 
the  necessities  of  the  body,  look  to  me.  I  will  see  that  provision  is  made,  lliere- 
fore  spend  every  shilling  you  can  get  in  books.'' 

Acting  upon  thii^  suggestion  and  with  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  kindness  of  their  noole  leader,  Mr.  S.  and  his  associates  purchased  books  till 
every  available  sixpence  had  been  laid  out,  and  thus  the  little  party  set  sail. 

All  thinffB  neeaful  for  the  comfort  of  the  voyage  had  been  seen  to,  and  the 
doctor  in  addition,  in  the  exercise  of  due  furethou^t  and  prudence,  had  taken 
care  to  provide  himself  with  ample  '^  letters  of  credit,"  on  behalf  of  nimself  and 
companions,  to  be  available  on  landing ;  and  all  looked  with  the  fullest  confidence 
and  trust  to  him. 

Safe  on  boai*d  and  fairly  at  sea,  the  good  doctor  seemed  to  think  the  work 
begun  in  earnest.  His  large  heart  was  too  full  to  contain  all  the  emotions  which 
agitated  his  whole  person.  He  stood  upon  the  deck,  tears  of  joy  filled  his  eyes, 
a  smile  of  delight  lit  up  his  beautiful  countenance,  and  looking  round  with  a 
loving  look  upon  his  colleagues  in  the  work,  he  burst  into  a  song  of  praise. 
Having  concluded  his  hymn  of  adoration  to  the  God  of  all  grace,  who  had  thus 
far  given  him  the  reatisation  of  his  dearest  hopes,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
fervently  and  eloquently  prayed  for  the  cause  of  God  that  it  might  prosper.  He 
poured  out  bis  soul  for  the  mission  work;  pleaded  with  God  for  all  its  agents  and 
officers ;  mentioned  each  station  by  name ;  and  finally  pleaded  largely  for  his 
present  object,  and  for  those  who  with  him  had  embarked  in  the  great  enterprise. 

So  far,  all  was  bright,  prosperous,  and  satisfactory.  But  long  ere  the  termi- 
nation of  that  eventful  voyage  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  the  Most  High  saw  fit 
to  take  from  them  their  leaaer,  guide,  and  friend.  Dr.  Coke  was  dead  I  His 
mortal  remains  were  cotnmitted  to  the  deep  I  His  spirit  had  taken  its  flight  from 
earth  to  heaven ;  and  like  orphan  pilpims,  those  who  had  been  instructed  with 
more  than  filial  trust  to  look  to  him,  ibuud  themselves  alone.  Melancholy  indeed 
was  the  task  they  had  to  perform,  in  reading  the  buiial  service  over  the  lifeless 
corpse.    Their  prop  and  stay,  their  head  ana  guide,  was  removed  for  ever ! 

The  next  step  was  to  ransack  the  doctor's  papers,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
provision  had  been  made  for  such  a  contingency  as  that  in  which  they  so  unex- 
pectedly found  themselves  placed.  Alas  I  the  inspection  only  served  to  increase 
their  dismay. 

The  doctor  and  all  who  had  acted  with  him  were  evidently  satisfied  that 
''  every  man  is  immortal  till  his  work  is  done."  But  it  seemed  that  all,  together 
with  himself,  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  doctor's  work  was  the  conversion 
of  India ;  and  hence  no  one  had  contemplated  the  possibility  of  his  death  taking 
place,  until  at  least  a  good  foundation  had  been  laid.  Hence  such  an  event  as 
that  which  had  occurred  was  totally  unprovided  for.  8ure  enough,  there  were 
the  letters  of  credit,  all  safe,  and  all  good ;  but,  singular  oversight  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  prudence  and  forethought,  they  were  aU  made  payable  to  the 
doctor  himself,  and  to  no  one  else.  Their  position  was  a  novel  and  a  trying  one. 
But  one  undying,  one  unchanging  friend  remained  to  them ;  on  him  Uiey  now 
fell  back,  ana  to  the  Bank  of  I^th  they  carried  their  account. 

In  due  time  India  was  reached,  and  the  missionaries  landed.  Truly  they 
were  **  strangers  in  a  strange  land."  An  English  officer  noticing  them  as  they 
left  the  ship,  inquired  their  purpose  in  visiting  India ;  and  being  informed,  he 

fave  utterance  to  a  sceptical  laugh,  said  it  was  preposterous,  and  declared  the 
[indoos  would  never  be  converted.  One  of  the  party  overhearing  this,  ventured 
to  say, ''  We  cannot  say,  sir,  what  will  be  done,  but  by  the  help  of  God,  and  in 
dependence  upon  him  ive  will  try  what  can  be  done.'*  ^^  Ah,"  replied  the  doubter, 
"  if  you  bring  God  into  the  question,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it."  "  And  so/' 
said  Mr.  Squance  ''  we  did  Imng  Qod  in.  It  was  never  our  intention  to  go  a 
warfare  at  our  own  charge.  We  did  bring  God  in,  and  well  he  has  stood  by  us." 
Landed,  they  found  themselves  without  friends,  money,  or  home,  and  to  all 
human  appearance  without  the  means  of  procuring  either.  They  needed  aD,  and 
needed  them  at  once.  For  a  moment  the  party  stood  looking  at  each  otha  in 
doubt ;  for  a  moment  they  hesitated ;  the  inquiry  went  round,  "  what  was  to  ht 
done  ?"  and  straight  the  cravings  of  himger  were  felt,  and  the  neceaaitjr  &r 
prompt  action  became  apparent.     They  therefore  proceeded  at  once  to  an  boHkl, 
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and  boldly  ordered  breakfast ;  the  breakfast  appeared,  and  soon  also  disappeared, 
but  no  cash  was  found  in  the  coffers,  at  least,  sul  the  party  could  muster  was  far 
short  of  sufficient  to  defray  the  charges  of  that  one  homely  meal.  They  thought 
of  home,  of  the  doctor,  of  the  books  purchased  with  their  last  shillings,  of  the 
letters  of  credit,  of  the  doubts  of  the  officer,  and  the  peculiar  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Nature's  wants  were  for  the  time  satisfied,  but  the  next  problem 
to  be  solved  was,  how  to  satisfy  the  host's  requirements. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  them  that  they  were  overlooking  certain  valuables 
they  possessed  in  common,  and  that  in  great  abundance,  and  which  are  available 
in  all  lands  at  all  times  for  those  who  can  show  a  good  claim  to  them.  An 
examination  produced  a  number  of  "  notes  ofhand,^^  *^  promissory  noteSy"  "  bills 
payable  to  bearer,"  or  "  on  demand"  and  other  like  precious  "paper  money"  all 
accurately  drawn  and  of  good  credit.  These  notes  and  bills  were  forthwith  over- 
hauled, and  among  them  not  a  few  were  found  just  to  the  present  purpose. 

There  was  something  unusual  in  the  wording  of  these  notes — they  were 
somewhat  of  the  "  antique"  fashion,  and  of  "patriarchal  simplicity ;"  but  they 
were  all  genuine  and  onginal.  Ordinary  bill-discounters  would  have  been  puzzleH 
to  understand  their  phraseology,  but  they  were  none  the  worse  for  that.  Many 
of  them  were  dated  a  long  time  back,  but  not  one  had  run  out,  and  the  drawer 
had  never  been  known  to  dishonour  one,  so  that  all  was  well. 

One  of  these  novel  notes  was  thus  worded : — ''Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good, 
eo  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed." 

A  second  read  thus  : — "He  that  wcdketh  righteously  bread  shall  be  given 
him  and  his  water  shall  be  sure." 

A  third:— "In  the  time  of  trouble  he  shall  hide  me  in  his  pavilion." 
'  '  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass." 

Another : — "  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him  and  he  will  direct  thy  paths." 


Ae^n : — "  I  will  be  with  thee  in  trouble :  I  will  deliver  thee  ana  nonour 
thee.'^  "  Call  upon  me  in  Uie  day  of  trouble  and  I  will  deliver  thee." 

Another : — "  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.  I  will  be  exalted  amons: 
the  heathen.    The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  you,  the  God  of  Jacob  is  your  refuge  " 

And  again: — "God  shall  supply  all  your  need  accordinsr  to  his  riches.'^ 
*'  No  GOOD  thinsr  will  he  withhola  from  them  that  walk  uprightly.** 

These  were  but  a  few  out  of  the  abundant  supply  which  the  investigation 
brought  to  light ;  and  a  few  of  these  were  at  once  talven  and  laid  before  the  great 
Banker  in  whose  name  they  were  drawn,  and  at  whose  counter  they  were  made 

Sayable.    At  once  he  honoured  his  word,  and  removed  any  last  little  lingering 
oubt. 

One  of  the  party  went  out  and  called  upon  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  whom  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  was  made,  and  his  advice  sought ; 
but  before  the  tale  had  been  half  told  it  became  evident  that  the  master  Banker 
had  been  there  before,  and  made  all  right,  for  he  exclaimed,  "I  will  advance  you 
all  you  may  require." 

At  that  interview  a  little  boy  was  present  in  the  room  (a  son  of  the  gentle- 
man), and,  said  Mr.  Squance,  "  how  delighted  was  I  lately,  when  attending  a 
missionary  meeting  in  London,  to  see  that  very  little  boy — now  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  He  spoke,  and  among 
other  things  he  related  this  very  circumstance  as  being  fresh  in  his  memory." 

Subsequently  it  devolved  upon  Mr.  Squance  to  open  the  mission  by  preaching 
the  first  gospel  sermon  connected  therewith.  Of  the  fulfilment  of  God*s  gracious 
promises  many  most  delightful  testimonies  and  abundant  proofs  have  been 
given,  but  it  pleased  him  even  to  put  honour  upon  that  first  sermon.  The  text 
chosen  was  2  Cor.  x.  14 — "  We  are  come  as  feir  as  to  you  also,  preaching  the 
gospel  of  Christ."    Among  others  who  were  present  on  that  most  memorable 

occasion  was  Lord  M ,  then  holding  a  high  and  responsible  situation  there. 

His  lordship  listened  with  deep  attention ;  seemed  to  dnnk  in  every  word ;  was 
humbled  by  divine  grace,  and  from  that  time  became  an  earnest  seeker  after 
salvation.  On  more  than  one  or  two  occasions,  while  thus  seeking,  when  his 
lordnhip  had  a  large  party  of  the  noble  and  great  at  his  residence,  he  has  left  them 
in  the  midst  of  their  conviviality,  and  stolen  away  to  what  was  infinitely  more 
cOAjrenial  to  his  feelings,  to  hold  converse  with  the  missionaries,  and  with  them 
together  to  hold  communion  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
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It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  his  lordship  came  to  Mr.  Squance,  re- 
marking' that  the  company  he  had  left  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  then  state 
of  his  mind,  and  with  the  missionaries  he  retired  to  pray  for  a  more  full  mani- 
festation of  divine  grace  in  his  own  soul,  lliere,  in  secret  with  them,  he 
wrestled  in  pra}' er,  tSl  at  length  light  heamed  into  his  mind,  comfort  was  foimd, 
peace  was  obtained,  joy  resulted,  the  witness  of  the  spirit  was  secured — and, 
unable  to  restrain  his  feelings,  he  burst  into  a  song  of  praise.  Previous  to  this 
time  he  had  always  addressed  his  spiritual  counseUors  as  *'  gentlemen/'  now, 
seizing  their  hands,  he  said,  "  Dear  brethren,  let  us  praise  Goal "  and  together 
they  raised  their  voices  in  the  songs  of  Zion. 

On  another  occasion  his  lordship  called  upon  the  missionaries,  saying  he 
wished  for  counsel  upon  one  of  the  disputed  doctiiues  of  the  gospel.  "Onf'' 
Replied  Mr.  Squance,  *'my  lord,  we  come  here  not  to  propagate  or  to  defend 
disputed  doctrines,  but  to  invite  sinners  to  the  Lamb  of  Uoa,  and  to  preach  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  His  lordship  explained  that  he  wisliea  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints.  **  Well/'  replied  the 
missionary,  *'  I  Siink  we  can  soon  settle  that  difficulty.  To  secure  final  perse- 
verance, my  lord — having  obtained  the  grace  of  Goa  and  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit — from  moment  to  moment  preserve  and  maintain,  by  watchfulness  and 
praver,  this  same  ^urance,  and  so  go  on  even  unto  the  end.''  **  Ah  I "  said  his 
lordship,  "  I  see ;  fiiat  is  the  secret ;  on  it  I  will  endeavour  to  act." 

Not  long  afterwards  his  lordship  left  India  to  return  to  England.  It  was  a 
time  long  to  be  remembered  when  he  parted  from  his  much-loved  friends  in 
Christ.  He  sent  for  the  missionaries  to  his  house.  There  they  found  him  in  the 
midst  of  much  company,  taking  leave  of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  the  honourable 
and  distinguished  of  this  world,  with  seeming  indifference.  Not  so  with  the 
missionaries.  He  took  them  into  a  private  room,  and  there  a  time  was  spent  in 
intercourse  with  heaven.  At  length,  when  ready  to  depart,  his  lordship  took 
the.  two  missionaries,  one  on  either  arm,  and  walked  with  them  to  the  place  of 
embarkation :  there  the  last  farewell  was  taken  with  no  small  emotion  on  either 
side.  His  lordship's  heart  was  too  full  to  use  the  word  farewell.  He  pressed 
their  hands,  dropped  a  tear,  turned  his  head,  and  went  on  board. 

The  ship  sailed  ;  but  alas !  He  whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his 
thoughts  as  our  thoughts,  saw  fit  to  dispose  events  so  that  the  ship  never  reached 
the  British  shores.  On  the  passage  she  was  wrecked,  and  with  her  some  300  or 
400  souls  perished.  From  one  of  the  very  few  who  survived  it  was  learned  tliat 
his  lordship,  during  the  passage,  shone  m  life  and  conversation  as  a  meek  and 
devoted  follower  of  the  Lamb,  striving  to  benefit  the  souls  and  bodies  of  his 
fellow-passengers  of  ail  ranks. 

On  the  most  trying  occasion — ^the  fatal  wreck — his  conduct  was  most  exem- 
plary. His  coolness  and  calm  Christian  courage  never  forsook  him  for  a  moment, 
while  Christian  love  and  fortitude  prompted  him  to  run  about  the  decks  pointing 
all,  sailors  and  soldiers,  officers  and  passengers,  to  the  sinner's  only  hope.  The 
danger  was  apparent,  and  while  opportunity'allowed,  he  did  not  relax  his  efforts 
to  calm  and  lead  the  poor  afflicted  souls  to  Jesus. 

At  length  seeing  all  was  over,  and  the  ship  fast  settling  down,  he  ran  towards 
his  lady  (who  accompanied  him  on  this  fatal  voyage),  clasped  her  in  his  arms, 
and,  looking  up  to  heaven,  they  were  seen  to  sink  with  the  ship  in  this  position : 
and  thus  united  in  death,  they  were  afterwards  found  cast  upon  the  shore,  still 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  Thus  united  had  their  spirits  passed  into  the  invi- 
sible world,  and  taken  rank  in  the  glorious  throng  of  tne  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect  J.  H.  G. 

♦ 

"PREACH  THE  WORD." 

BXTRACTED  FROM  A  CHAROB  DELIVBRBD  BY  THB  BBT.  P.  J.  WRtOHT,  ON  THB 
PUBLIC  0RDI5ATI0N  OF  1H5IBTBBS,  AT  THB  HBTHODIST  ITBW  COtmSOaOV 
005FBBBNCB,  1853. 

Brbthrev — ^I  charge  you  before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  preo^ 
Preaching  is  an  ancient  institution,  and  an  institution  of^God.  In  the  a2to 
time,  before  the  flood,  Noah  Was  a  preacher  of  righteousness ;  and  in  the  eftitot 
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agre  of  Chrbtianitj,  Jesos  Chridt  commissioned  hifi  disciples  to  go  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.    Afi  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is 
now,  and  ever  shall  be,  until  the  cohsummation  of  all  things.    The  peculiar,  the 
proper  work  which  devolves  upon  you  as  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  preach; 
Yon  may  have  other  work  to  do,  you  may  have  other  duties  to  discharge ;  but 
your  main  work,  your  first,  your  imperative,  your  perpetual  duty,  is  to  proclaim 
the  unseiarchable  riches  of  Christ ;  to  be  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament ; 
workmen  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.    All  other 
works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love  in  which  you  may  engage  should  be  subordi- 
nate to  preaching,  and  should  never  be  allowed  so  to  absorb  your  time  and  atten- 
tion as  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  your  public  ministrations.    I  speak  thus  because 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  individuals  in  the  present  day  to  decry  preaching,  and  to 
extol  other  things  above  preaching.    The  use  of  the  press,  habits  of  business,  and 
pastoral  visiting  are  freouently  spoken  of  in  terms  which  invest  them  with  the 
niprhest  imjiortance,  and  make  preaching  a  secondary  thing.    The  press  is  a 
mighty  engine,  when  rightly  employed,  lor  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  theology 
among  mankind ;  but  copies  of  tracts,  and  sermons,  and  magazines,  and  elaborate 
volumes,  and  even  the  Bible  itself,  will  not  convince,  impress,  and  arouse  like  the 
living  voice.    I  fully  concur  in  a  statement  made  a  few  months  ago  by  Father 
Gavazzi,  that  *^  ten  thousand  Bibles  and  twenty  evangelical  preachers  would  do 
far  more  to  enlighten  Italy  than  thirty  millions  of  Bibles  without  miiiistersv  to 
preach  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."    Business  habits  are  requisite  to  preserve  the 
church  from  pecupiary  embarrassment  and  to  conduct  its  affairs  with  propriety ; 
but  they  ought  not,  for  one  moment,  to  be  counted  more  desirable  than  effective 
preaching,  or  be  so  cultivated  as  to  deteriorate  pulpit  talents ;  for  we  find  it  writ- 
ten, "  It  is  not  reason  that  ministers  should  leave  the  word  of  God  and  serve 
tables."    Pastoral  visitation  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  public  preaching ;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  so  engaged  in  as  to  necessitate  neglect  of  tne  studies  which 
qualify  ministers  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  give  to  every  one  a  portion  of 
meat  in  due  season ;  for  what  will  be  the  worth  of  numerous  and  hasty  visits 
from  morning  till  evening  if  the  pasture  be  lean — if  the  sermons  from  the  pulpit 
do  not  edif V  the  hearers,  and  mmister  to  their  g^wth  in  grace  ?    Not  that  I 
would  speak  disparagingly  of  these  things,  for  everything  is  beautiful  in  its  sea- 
son :  all  I  desire  is,  to  see  them  kept  in  their  proper  places,  as  the  helpers,  and 
not  the  rivals,  of  pubHc  preaching.    Doubtless  you  ought  to  employ  the  press,  by 
writing  for  our  magazines :  you  ought  to  conduct  the  business  of  vour  circuits  in 
an  orderly  manner ;  and  you  ought,  in  the  afternoon  of  several  days  in  every 
week,  to  visit  the  people ;  but,  above  all,  you  ought  to  take  care  to  h&vefowerin 
the  jnUpity  to  preach  good  sermons — sermons  that  will  carry  light  to  the  mtelleciL 
conviction  to  the  conscience,  and  impression  to  the  heart — sermons  that  will 
leave  saints  without  excuse  if  they  fall  from  grace,  and  sinners  without  excuse 
if  they  neglect  the  great  salvation. 

Brethren — ^I  charge  you  before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  preach  the 
f9ord.  The  phrase  *'  the  word "  is  expressive  of  the  truths  contained  in  the 
Bible,  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  the  revelation  given  to  mankind,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Let  your  text-book  be  the  Bible,  not  nominally, 
and  in  verbia^  only,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  Read  distinctly  in  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  give  the  sense,  and  cause  the  people  to  understand  the  doctrine 
thereof.  Find  your  topic,  and  authority  for  all  you  say,  in  Holy  Writ.  Do  not 
aubfititute  for  the  teaniings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  the  facts  of  science,  the  traditions  of  men, 
or  your  own  tancies.  If  a  principle  in  philosophy,  or  a  scientific  fact,  or  a  human 
opinion,  or  a  poetic  idea,  will  strikingly  illustrate  a  part  of  your  discourse,  by  all 
means  use  it ;  but  do  not  ^ve  undue  prominence  to  these  things :  do  not  employ 
them  to  supersede  or  to  hide  from  view  the  word  of  God,  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Never  fail  to  confirm  and  enforce  your  doctrine  with  the  unan- 
iiwerable  language,  "  Thus  it  is  written,"  and  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  While 
preaching  according  to  the  Bible,  discriminate  in  the  use  of  the  subjects  it 
supplies.  *'  All  Scripture  ia  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  ibr 
i^KJtrine,  for  reproor,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the 
TDAU  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throuffhly  furnished  unto  all  good  works ;"  never- 
Iheleas,  M>7ue  of  the  aoctrines  of  ^ripture,  by  reason  of  human  necessitude, 
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should  be  brought  oftener  before  your  hearers  thaii  others.  On  the  existence  of 
God,  the  trinity  in  unity,  the  eternal  sonshio  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  kindred  topics,  you  should  preach  only  occasionally ;  but  on  human 
depravity,  the  great  atonement,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  repentance 
towards  God,  justification  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  new  burth,  the 
direct  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  entire  sanctification,  the  fellowship  of  saints, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  you  should  preach  frequently,  with  intense  soHcitude, 
to  be  instrumental  thereby  in  saving  souls.  The  exercise  of  discrimination  in 
nreaching  the  word  is  the  secret  oi  the  usefulness  of  John  Wesley  and  other 
Methodist  ministers ;  and  if  you  exercise  it  likewise,  you  will  be  wise  to  win 
souls,  your  ministiy  will  be  crowned  with  success,  and,  having  turned  many  to 
righteousness,  you  will  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

Preach  the  word  with  gravity.  It  is  a  very  serious  thin^  to  beseech  men  to 
be  reconciled  to  God ;  to  address  your  fellow- creatures  on  sm,  and  death,  and 
judgment,  and  heaven,  and  hell ;  to  show  them  their  guilt  and  daneer,  and  urge 
them  to  nee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  This  is  what  you  have  to  ao  every  time 
you  ascend  the  pulpit,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  lightness  connected  therewith. 
It  may  not  be  improper  in  a  social  meeting  for  religious  purposes  to  excite  a 
silver  gleam  of  cheerfulness,  by  blending  a  witty  saying,  or  an  odd  allusion  with 
eraver  remarks;  but  to  make  human  oeings  smile  and  laugh,  while  showing 
Uiem  how  to  escape  the  torments  of  hel^  is  ^together  unwise  and  reprehensible. 
If  you  were  explaining  to  a  disobedient  son  how  he  mi^ht  be  restored  to  the 
embrace  and  home  of  his  father;  if  you  were  tdlin^  a  faithless  servant  how  he 
•might  obtain  forgiveness  and  favour  of  his  master ;  if  you  were  making  known 
to  a  condemned  criminal  how  he  might  find  deliverance  from  imprisonment  and 
death,  there  would  be  no  levity  in  your  manner,  and  no  witticism  or  oddity  in 
your  language:  you  would  speak  with  becoming  solemnity  and  earnestness. 
And  what  are  tne  beings  to  whom  you  preach?  Are  they  not  disobedient  chil- 
dren, and  faithless  servants,  and  condemned  criminals  ?  Surely  then  it  must  be 
wrong  to  trifle  with  them,  and  render  them  merry,  while  telling  them  of  recon- 
cilement io  their  Father,  their  Master,  their  Sovereign,  their  Maker,  and  their 
Judo:e.  I  speak  thus,  not  because  I  count  you  prone  to  the  folly  of  exciting  a 
smile  where  you  should  win  a  soul,  but  because  it  is  desirable  to  stir  up  your 
pure  minds  to  a  careful  avoidance  of  everything  like  levity,  and  a  deliberate 
cultivation  of  deep  seriousness  in  delivering  a  message  from  God  to  human 
beings.  Whenever  you  preach  the  word,  remember  that  the  eye  of  God  is 
resting  upon  you ;  that  the  souls  of  many  who  listen  to  you  are  guilty,  polluted, 
and  miserable :  that  angels  are  waiting  to  carry  the  glad  news  on  hign,  which 
will  cause  the  narp  of  heaven  to  be  struck  afresh  over  repentant  sinners ;  that 
death  is  secretly  snaking  his  dart  at  some  who  are  hearing  the  gosnel,  either  the 
the  last  time,  or  nearly  the  last  time ;  and  that  what  you  say  will  oe  the  savour 
of  eternal  joy  to  them  that  believe,  and  the  savour  of  eternal  woe  to  them  that 

fo  on  in  the  way  of  wickedness.    If  you  remember  these  things  you  will  feel 
eeply  serious,  and  your  seriousness  will  make  the  people  serious,  and  constrain 
them  to  hear  tor  eternity. 

Preach  the  word  with  Jidelity.  Paul  charges  Timothy  in  preaching  the 
word  to  ''  reprove,  rebuke,  and  exhort."  These  terms  are  expressive  of  a  full 
and  faithful  proclamation  of  '^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  See  to  it  that  you 
make  such  a  proclamation  thereof,  for,  in  order  to  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  all 
men,  you  must  not  shun  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Fear  not  the 
fieu^es  of  men,  but  fear  God.  Do  not  prophesy  smooth  things  when  you  ought  to 
prophesy  rough  things;  do  not  flatter  when  you  ou^ht  to  rebuke;  do  not 
whisper  when  you  ought  to  thunder ;  do  not  be  silent  wnen  you  ought  to  speak 
plainly ;  do  not,  with  the  hope  of  bein^  allied  loving  ministers,  extenuate  the 
sins  of  men,  when  you  ought  to  cry  with  the  sternness  of  the  Baptist, ''  Bring 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  for  now  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
and  every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the 
fire."  If  you  daub  the  walls  with  untemp^d  mortar,  instead  of  building  them 
afresh  on  the  Rock  of  Ap^,  your  work  will  not  abide ;  for  God  will  rend  the 
walls  you  have  daubed  with  a  stormy  wind  in  his  fury,  and  they  will  &I1  and 
perish.  It  is  yours  to  be  faithful,  ''  not  walking  in  craftiness,*  nor  handjigg  the 
word  of  God  deceitfully,  but,  by  manifestation  of  the  truth^  commending  78a^* 
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selves  to  every  man's  consdenoe  in  the  si^ht  of  God."  Yon  must  not  refrain 
from  preaching  against  covetousness,  because  some  of  your  hearers  are  selfish ; 
against  drunkenness,  because  some  are  given  to  tippling;  against  falsehood, 
because  some  are  untruthful;  against  dishonesty,  because  some  do  not  pay  their 
debts ;  against  Sabbath-breaking,  because  some  seek  their  own  pleasure  on  the 
Lord's  day;  against  pride,  because  some  bedeck  themselves  with  nnery ;  agrainst 
conformity  to  the  world,  because  some  are  fond  of  dis})]ay ;  aspainst  implacabihty, 
because  some  are  unwilling  to  forgive;  against  evil  speaking,  because  rome 
indulge  in  slander ;  against  bad  temper,  because  some  are  soon  made  angrv ; 
against  a  secular  spirit,  because  some  are  deeply  immersed  in  business.  So  lar 
from  the  existence  of  these  things  amonsp  your  hearers  sealing  your  lips,  it 
should  open  your  lips  boldly  to  denounce  all  mat  is  evil,  and  to  inculcate  all  thst 
is  good.  Not  that  you  can  be  faithful  without  exciting  the  displeasure  of  the 
perverse  and  the  disobedient.  Some  will  misrepresent  you ;  others  will  insult 
you ;  others  will  persecute  you.  But  this  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  The 
faithfulness  of  Jeremiah  lea  to  his  imprisonment ;  the  faithfulness  of  John  cost 
faim  his  life ;  the  faithfulness  of  Jesus  Christ  occasioned  his  crucifixion,  and  the 
foithfulness  of  apostles  brought  them  to  martyrdom.  If  the  prophets,  your 
Master,  and  the  apostles  were  thus  dealt  with,  think  it  not  strange  concerninir 
the  trial  that  will  come  upon  you  on  account  of  your  faithfulness.  Commit  your 
cause  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously,  and  labour  on  with  heart-searching  and 
convincing  speech,  through  e^  report  and  good  report,  for  great  is  your  reward 
in  heaven. 

Preach  the  word  with  zeal.    It  is  piod  to  be  zealously  affected  in  a  good 
thin^.    Of  all  good  things  the  preachmg  of  the  gospel  is  the  best.    It  does 
iniimtely  more  for  human  beings  than  an^r  other  kind  of  public  instruction, 
whether  it  be  secular,  or  pohtical,  or  scientific,  or  imaginative,  or  literar}',  or 
didactic — whether  it  relate  to  business,  or  government,  or  science,  or  the  artd, 
or  literature,  or  morals.    It  renders  man  wise,  and  virtuous,  and  happy  here, 
and  it  crowns  him  with  s'lory  and  blessedness  hereafter.    If  so,  it  ougnt  to  be 
published  with  a  warm  heart  and  a  fluent  tongue ;  with  the  utmost  fervour 
of  spirit;  with  glowing,  persuasive,  exciting,  and  overwhelming  earnestness. 
Never  be  lukewarm,  never  be  languid,  never  be  cold  when  publiSiing  the  glad 
tidinfs  of  salvation  to  perishing  sinners.    Your  object  in  preaching  the  word  is 
to  deUver  souls  from  the  torments  of  hell,  and  prepare  them  for  the  joys  of 
heaven.    With  such  an  object  before  you,  it  cannot  be  proper  for  you  to  address 
jour  hearers  in  a  sleepy,  or  careless,  or  apathetic  manner.    Be  impassioned ; 
stamp  with  your  foot,  and  smite  with  your  hand :  violate  some  of  the  rules  of 
strict  propriety,  and  expose  yourselves  to  the  char^  of  enthusiasm,  rather  than 
utter  your  message  without  emotion,  and  without  mipressiveness.    While  in  the 
pulpit  you  ought  not  to  stand  apart  from  the  people  like  freezing  icebei^,  but 
move  towards  them  like  flames  of  fire.    Look  at  tnat  statesman  m  the  senate ! 
He  IS  speaking  in  behalf  of  his  country,  endeavouring  to  preserve  its  honour  and 
to  promote  its  prosperity.    See  how  he  warms  as  he  speaks ;  mark  the  light  that 
shmes  in  his  eye,  the  flush  that  mantles  his  cheek,  and  the  energy  that  goes 
forth  in  his  voice.    The  man  is  advocating  a  noble  cause,  and  he  does  justice  to 
bis  theme.    Look  at  that  patriot  on  the  platform  I    He  is  speaking  to  injured 
tiionsands  about  their  rights,  lifting  his  voice  against  despotism  and  m  favour  of 
liberty.    See  how  excitS  he  is :  mark  how  he  sweeps  lus  arm,  and  lifts  his  head, 
and  pours  forth  a  stream  of  fiery  eloquence,  thrilnng  the  assembled  multitude, 
and  rousing  them  to  achieve  great  things.    The  man  is  labouring  to  advance 
human  freedom,  and  his  speech  befits  the  arduous  work.  -  But  what  are  the 
interests  of  a  country,  or  the  liberties  of  a  people,  in  comparison  with  the  deliver- 
ance of  men  from  everlasting  death,  and  tneir  investiture  with  eternal  life? 
frothing ;  yea,  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity.  Far  be  it  from  you,  tiien,  to  preach 
with  a  tameness  unworthy  of  the  glorious  object  you  seek  to  accomplish.    Let 
nund  and  heart,  faculties  and  aflTections,  eye  and  hp,  and  hand  unite  to  bring  the 
truth  to  bear,  like  a  lever  of  strength,  luce  a  stream  of  mce,  like  a  gush  of  glory, 
on  the  congregations  to  whom  you  minister  in  holy  things. 

Preach  the  word  with  eon/idenoe.  r^othing  is  more  destructive  of  the  power 
of  a  public  speaker  over  his  audienc?  than  doubts  ret^pecting  the  truth  ot  what 
he  says,  and  its  adaptation  to  influence  others.    Be  fully  persuaded,  therefore,  in 
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your  own  xnindsy  that  the  doctrine  you  teach  is  true,  and  suited  to  save  the  souls 
of  your  fellow-crearores.  Having  tnis  persuasion,  your  intellect  will  not  hesitate, 
and  your  voice  will  not  falter,  in  holoing  forth  tne  word  of  hfe  to  search  the 
human  conscience,  and  to  show  unto  men  the  means  of  reconcilement  unto  God. 
It  was  such  a  persuasion  that  led  the.  Great  Teacher  to  speak  "as  one  having 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes."  It  was  such  a  persuasion  that  led  Stephen  to 
speak  with  a  wisdom  and  energy  which  his  enemies  could  neither  gainsay  nor 
resist.  It  was  such  a  persuasion  that  led  Paul  to  declare,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ :  lor  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that 
belie veth."  like  Jesus  Christ,  and  Stephen,  and  Paul,  it  is  yours  to  speak  with 
the  confidence  inspired  by  a  sure  belief  m  the  things  you  affirm,  and  in  the  trans- 
forming influence  thereof  on  the  minds  of  men.  Preach  the  word  without  anj 
misgiving  respecting  its  saving  strength ;  preach  it  as  the  gospel  of  salvation, 
«ble  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  the  ^rkest,  the  hardest,  the  foulest,  the  most 
rebellious,  and  the  nearest  to  hell,  of  all  who  listen  to  the  sound  of  your  voice. 
^  Preach  about  human  wickedness  as  if  you  beheld  the  chambers  of  imagery  in  the 
hearts  before  you ;  preach  about  the  atonement  as  if  you  were  lookmg  at  the 
Saviour  bleeding  ana  dying  on  the  (dross ;  preach  about  the  torments  of  hell  as 
if  you  heard  the  waiHngs  of  the  lost;  preacn  about  the  joys  of  heaven  as  if  you 
heard  the  hallelujahs  of  the  bl<fst ;  preach  about  repentance,  prayer,  and  faith,  as 
if  you  saw  the  congreeration  weeping,  and  praying,  and  looking  to  Jesus ;  preach 
about  forgiveness  as  if  you  beheld  the  forgiven  sinner  risincr  from  his  knees,  with 
a  sunny  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  a  song  of  praise  on  nis  lips ;  preach  about 
victory  over  death  as  if  you  saw  the  dying  saint  ascending  on  high,  with  the 
crown  on  his  brow,  and  the  palm  in  his  hand,  to  dwell  before  the  throne. 

Brethren — In  conclusion,  I  charge  you  to  live  near  to  Crod.  Cultivate 
eminent  piety.  Let  there  be  no  discrepancy  between  your  preaching  and  your 
practice.  Keep  your  lamp  trimmed,  your  lights  burning,  and  oil  in  your  vessels 
with  your  lamps.  Be  livms'  epintles  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Exemplify  in 
your  own  character  the  prudence,  the  uprightness,  the  sobriety,  the  patience,  the 
charity,  the  love  of  Grod,  and  the  zeal  for  human  happiness  of  which  you  so  often 
speak.  Show  unto  others  that  you  not  only  talk  aoout,  but  are  moTing  towards 
the  rest  that  remainsibr  the  people  of  God.  While  you  allure  to  brighter  worlds 
be  careful  to  lead  the  way.  If  you  combine  holy  living  with  faithful  preaching, 
you  cannot  fail  to  do  good,  you  will  most  assur^ly  be  useful. 


"THY  KINGDOM  COME.'' 

Okb  evening  I  returned  home,  weary  with  toil.  The  sun  was  sinkirijg  down  in 
the  west,  and  the  many-coloured  clouds  were  changing  continually  their  fantastic 
forms.  At  one  time  they  seemed  to  form  a  gorgeous  throne,  upon  which  the 
Invisible  sat,  surrounded  by  a  vast  multitude  clothed  in  white.  At  another  they 
spread  themselves  out  and  formed  a  magnificent  portal  to  the  skies. 

My  little  golden-haired  boy  came  and  knelt  by  my  side  while  he  repeated  btf 
evening  prayer.  I  looked  up  into  thf  blue  heavens,  and  thought  percnanoe  the 
spirit  of  his  gentle  mother  was  looking  down  from  the  pearly  gates  above. 
Ever^'^thing  around  us  seemed  hushed,  as  though  the  Gt>d  of  nature  stooped  to 
hsten.  Sweetly  and  soothingly  the  voice  of  prayer  sank  into  my  soul,  awakening 
the  Grod-iseeking  spirit  within  me ;  and  I  repeated,  after  my  child,  the  solemn 
words.  "Dur  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name,  thy  kingdom 
come." 

At  nio^ht  I  dreamed ;  and  was  carried  through  many  strange  countries,  and 
wandered  among  many  strange  peoples ;  and  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its 
going  down,  I  heard  the  petition  ascending,  "  Thy  kingdom  come."  The  jouag 
man,  full  of  strength  and  energy,  buclded  on  his  spiritual  armour,  and,  with  i& 
sword  of  truth  drawn  in  his  hand,  pressed  onwards,  and  looked  upwards,  crrer 
rehearsing  this  cheering  watchword,  "Thy  kingdom  come!"  Tne  bloomW 
maiden  knelt  in  her  retirement,   and  reverent^  whispered  the  same  woraiu 
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F«thers  and  mothera  looked  with  parental  fondness  upon  their  offspring,  and 
joining  their  hands  and  hearts  to»;ther,  besoncrht  that  Grod's  kingdom  might 
come.  The  weary  senator,  whose  brow  was  marked  with  care,  and  who  laboured 
Lard  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  bowed  his  grey  head  in  secret  devotion,  and 
relieved  his  full  heart  by  praying,  '^  Thy  kingdom  come  t'*  And  the  holy  man 
who  carried  messafi^  of  mercy  from  the  court  of  heaven  to  mankind,  who 
laboured  in  the  fumess  of  his  love  among  sav^e  heathen,  who  had  left  his 
country,  his  home,  and  his  £riends,  that  he  might  saive  perishing  souls,  knelt  in 
liis  roughly-built  hut  while  others  slept,  and  with  many  tears  prayed,  ^'  Thy 
kingdom  come ! " 

When  morning  came  my  child  did  not  run  to  greet  me  as  he  was  wont,  but 
calling  me  to  his  £edside,  he  asked — *'  Father,  do  you  oray.  Thy  kingdom  come?" 
and  1  answered— " Even  so,  my  boy,  with  all  my  neart."  "Then,"  said  he, 
putting  his  arms  around  my  neck,  "  my  father  will  not  be  unhappy  if  the  King 
of  Glory  bids  me  dwell  with  him  for  ever."  A  sharp  arrow  pierced  my  heart, 
and  I  was  speechless,  I  looked  upon  the  face  of  my  boy — my  only  child— and 
aaw  that  he  must  soon  depart  from  me.  How  gfreat  was  my  grief  I  My  soul 
was  bound  up  with  his :  we  seemed  but  one  man. 

And  while  I  sat  weeping,  the  little  one  sank  down  upon  the  bed,  and  clasping 
his  hands  together,  whispered — "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 
name,  l^hy  kingdom  come."  Suddenly  he  ceased — for  the  King  of  Qlory  had 
taken  him  home.  C. 
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A  SKETCH  OF  ME.  J.  CLARKE, 

LOCAL   PREACHER,  OF    COITtSBRO',  TORKSHIRE.. 

A  FULL-LB50TH  picture  of  life  is  but  a  rehearsal  of  the  old  story  of  a  species ; 
the  mirror  is  always  dimmed  with  the  shades  of  human  frailty.  In  the  portraits 
of  Scripture  the  picture  is  true  to  nature ;  the  dark  and  the  ught,.the  good  and 
the  bad,  are  blenaed  together  in  the  same  character.  As  the  sun  makes  visible 
the  darkest  places  of  the  earth,  so  Uie  Bible  reveals  the  darkest  features  of  human 
nature. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  bom  at  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  London ;  at  the  age  of 
twelve  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Retford,  and  subseouentlv  he  settled  in 
Stockport.  It  is  not  known  what  special  characteristics  ne  exnibited  during 
these  yeHrs,  but  it,  is  plain  that  the  fruits  of  the  flesh  predominated,  as  he  lived 
without  God  in  the  world  until  he  was  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  age.  That  was 
the  epoch  in  his  life  in  which  old  things  passed  away,  and  all  things  became 
new.  Immediately  on  his  conversion  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  people  of  God 
denominated  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  Sunday-school  was  the  scene  of  his 
lirst  endeavours  to  do  good;  but  his  vigour  ot  mind  and  largeness  of  heart 
indicated  that  the  teacher  of  babes  was  destined  ere  long  to  assume  a  higher 
Tocation.  He  soon  acquired  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  and  was  placed  in  the 
responsible  position  of  class-leader.  From  this  field  of  usefulness  m  the  provi- 
dence of  God  he  removed  to  Retford,  and  for  several  years  laboured  in  that 
circuit  as  a  local  preacher.  His  business  called  him  to  visit  the  neighbouring 
market  towns,  and  after  the  markets  were  over  he  frequently  preached  the 
goepel  in  the  market-places.  From  Retford  he  removed  to  Conisbro',  in  the 
j3oncaster  circuit,  where  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

As  a  local  preacher  he  stood  high :  his  application  to  readin^^  and  study  was 
constant ;  aiid  in  no  small  degree  he  sacrificed  the  interests  ot  business  to  the 
improvement  of  his  mind.  He  was  a  book-worm,  not  an  earth-worm.  With  his 
head  bent  over  his  book,  unconscious  of  aU  around  him,  his  mind  eagerly  drank 
in  knowledge— often  while  his  customer  stood  knocking  unr^arded  at  his 
counter.  Knowledge  to  him  was  more  precious  than  silver  or  gold :  he  coveted 
only  as  much  of  this  world's  goods  as  would  help  him  oomfortaoly  and  honestly 
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through  life.  His  eneigy  of  character  and  manly  bearing  qualified  him  to 
win  his  way  on  the  road  to  worldly  fame,  but  he  chose  to  he  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream  of  knowledge,  and  satiate  his  expanding  mind  with  large  and  lengthy 
draughts.  His  thoughts  moved  easily  from  his  tongue,  and  seemed,  as  it'  by 
instinct,  to  find  appropriate  language.  * 

As  a  preacher  he  was  ener&retic,  rapid,  and  powerful ;  fired  with  his  theme, 
his  soul  kmdled  into  flame.  The  awful  realities  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  men 
dyin^  in  sin,  burthened  his  heart  and  pressed  upon  his  spirit.  His  appeals  were 
appalling ;  he  often  made  his  audience  feel  as  il  the  hour  of  their  final  doom  was 
at  hand ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  height  of  his  discourse,  he  poured  fi)rth  a  torrent 
of  eloquence  which  carried  his  hearers  away,  causing  them  to  weep  over  their 
sins,  or  raising  them  into  ecstasies  of  joy  at  the  vivid  representation  of  Je^^us 
<<  mighty  to  save."  This  impetuous  ardour  soon  sapped  tbe  foundation  of  his 
healtn,  and  limited  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness,  causm^  him  to  linger  away  in 
sufFerinc'  and  pain  that  portion  of  his  life  which  ought  to  have  been  most  valuable 
to  the  church— -life*-s  most  vital  function  was  injured,  and  revenged  her  wrong 
by  chaining  down  lus  ardent  spirit  to  an  afflicted  body.  We  know  nothing  more 
calculated  to  destroy  health,  and  limit  the  sphere  of  usefulness,  than  the  arduous 
toil  of  a  local  preacher  who  throws  his  heart  into  the  work,  as  Brother  Clarke 
did,  when  in  the  vigour  and  prime  of  Ufe.  In  addition  to  the  cares  and  labouiis 
of  business,  his  closet  devoticm  must  have  done  much  towards  bringiny^  on  his 
affliction.  None  but  those  who  have  felt  it  can  tell  the.a§ron^  a  mao  feels  when 
he  has  become  accustomed  to  wrestle  with  God  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Men 
eminent  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  do  more  towards  destroying  their  health  in 
the  closet  than  they  do  by  their  labours  in  the  pulpit.  Nights  of  prayer  and 
weening  will  try  the  strongest  -constitutions.  Those  who  pray  most  feel  most 
the  depravity  of  the  hearts  its  secret  workings  are  stored  up  m  the  closet ;  all 
the  blessings  we  reoeive  come  by  &ith,  but  the  human  heart  yields  not  to  the 
Spirit  without  an  efibrt;  the  carnal  mind  is  not  destroved  without  passing 
through  an  agony  of  souL;  the  death  vof  the  '^  old  man''  is  often  with  a  hara 
struggle;  and  he  who.  has. not  passed  from  death  unto  life  can  know  nothing 
of  the  feelings  of  ;&  heart  which  prays,  and  weeps,  and  bleeds  over  a  dying 
world. 

Benevolence  of  diaracter  and  independence  of  mind  were  two  characteristics 
of  Brother  C;  he  dealt  with  a  liberal  hand — ^his  door  was  always  open  to  the 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  His  independence  of  mind,  his  quick  perception,  his 
vearless  spirit  oi^  rendered  him  oojectionable  to  pusillanimous  souls.  Conscious 
of  his  individuality  and  responsibility  to  God,  he  settled  all  questions  with  his 
conscience  and  God;  he  did  not  say,  what  8?iaU  I  do ?  but  what  ot/oA^  I  to  do? 
His  mind  was  too  noble  and  too  honourable  to  yield  impUcit  obedience  to 
gain  the  favour  of  a  party,  and  he  never  attained  the  repute  in  Methodism  of 
being  a  thorough  party  man.  The  Bible  was  his  book— his  rule;  he  took  the 
shortest  and  surest  method  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  righteousness  of  every  prin- 
ciple which  was  presented  to  his  mind — "  Is  it  right  or  wrong  V  The  intuitive 
recognition  of  all  jnoral  truths,  when  presented  to  the  mind,  leads  it,  by  means 
of  this  short  question,  to  asquick  and  easy  solution.  The  policy  or  expediency 
which  many  are  prone  to  practise  (and  deem  it  a  virtue)  to  attain  their  purposes, 
he  utterly  abhorred. 

When  gpoing  to  preach  the  gospel,  he  let  no  opportunity  slip  of  sowing  the 
seed  by  the  wayside.  On  one  occasion  he  met  with  a  poor  young  man  without 
a  coat,  and  invited  him  to  the  preaching.  The  yoimg'  man  objected  because  he 
was  without  a  coat.  Brother  C.  took  off  his  .coat  and  ofibrea  it  to  him.  He 
declined  to  take  it,  and  went  to  hekr  Brother  C.  preach.  The  result  was,  he 
gave  his  heart  to  €k>d,  and  he  is  now  a  Wesleyan  travelling  preacher. 

Brother  Clarke  passed  through  the  fox  of  affliction.  ^For  many  years  his 
heart,  which  had  awoUen  with  grief,  and  had  wept  and  prayed  over  a  dying 
world,  was  the  seat  of  disease ;  a  circumstance  whicn  limited  his  sphere  of  action 
to  his  class.  It, curbed  the  ardour  of  his  energetic  spirit,  and  ne  was  tauglit 
that  patience  worketh  experience:  and  experience  hope,  and  hope  maketh  2idt 
ashamed,  because  the  love  of  Goa  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart.  On  the  Ml  of 
December.  1851,  he  heard  the  bridegroom's  voice,  and,  with  his  lamp  trumafiS 
and  full  or  oil,  he  sweetly  entered  into  his  rest.  His  remains  are  kid  inOonUMf 
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churchyard,  and  on  his  tombstone  are  written  the  following  lines,  composed  by 
himself  for  the  purpose :— 

« 

"  How  strsnffoly  fond  of  life  poor  mortala  b«  t 
Who  that  Bhottld  see  thit  bed  woaH  ebange  with  mo-? 
Tet,  gentle  reader,  tell  me  which  is  beet-* 
The  toilBome  jonriMj  or  the  tra?eUer's  restf^ 


HAPPY  DEATH  OP  A  YOUNG  BELIEVER. 

Iir  writing  memorials  of  the  pious  dead  we  frequently  find  ourselves  under  the 
influence  of  feelings  which  woidd  be  difficult  to  describe :.  and  we  know  not 
which  most  excites  our  gratitude — the  removal  by  death  of  tnose  who  have  been 
'^  kept  by  the  power  of  God"  during  the  storms  of  a  long  life,  or  of  the  youth 
that  are  taken  away  from  the  "  evil  to  come."  We  have  in  each  case  a  vivid 
display  of ''  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead,"  and  of ''  His  infinite  goodness  and 


mercy." 

One  objection  made  by  many  to  recording  the  deeds  of  the  dead  is,  that  it  can 
do  them  no  good — a  doctrine  which  everyb(Miy  bdieves — for  being  no  longer  the 
inhabitants  or  earth  they  reouire  no  human  assistance ;  but  if  in  genenitious  past, 
nothing  had  been  written  0/ the  departed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what  Idna 
of  Bible  we  should  have  been  favoured  with.  We  have  in  the  Scriptures  of 
truth  an  imperishaUe  register  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  ''just  made  perfect," 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  department  of  the  Bible  was  ''  written  for  our 
Iwtming."  Moreover,  the  faith,  hope,  patience,  and  love  of  many  of  the  children 
of  God  in  our  day  is-  worthy  of  imitation,  and  admirably  calculated  to  inspire 
our  hearts  with  confidence  towards  Him  by  whom  they  have  been  enabled  to 
overcome. 

BoBBBT  BsBBinoB  WiixouoHBT  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Preston  Cape& 
near  Daventry,  in  the  year  18^.  He  was  one  of  those  whose  heart  the  Lori 
gently  openem,  for  having  been  blessed  with  pious  \Miients,  and  fiivoured  with 
mquent  and  early  opportunities  of  hearing  laithfui  preadiing  in  his  father's 
house,  he  may  be  said  to  have  experienced  at  least  a  partial  knowledge  of  the 
influence  of  religion  from  his  childhood ;.  but  as  i&  too  freq.uently  the  case, 
I'  childhood  and  youth  are  vanity."  In  him  boldness  was  a  leading  character- 
istic, and  hence  he  became  a  child  of  anxious  solicitude.- 

The  decisive  period  of  his  life  was  in  the  year  1842.  when  Preston  was 
visited  with  "  the  times  of  refreshing  fnom  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  A  gndoua 
revival  of  leligion  was  the  result,  in  which  many  wese  "  added  to  the  Church ;" 
and  Bobert  was  one  of  the  number.  From  this  time  he, gave  evident  signs  of 
usefulneaa  in  his  day  and  fipeneiation ;.  but  He  whose  ''  way  is  in  the  sea,"  whose 
« thoughts  are  very  deep,'^and  "  whose  judgments  are  past  finding  out,"  thought 
fit,  "when  a  few  years  were  oome."  to  take  him'  from  '*a  stmering  church 
beneath  to  a  reigning  church  above. 

In  due  time  he  was  bound  apprentice  at  Northampton^  where,  on  November 
27th,  1847,  he  met  with  an  aoddent  which,  in  a  few  short  days  terminated  his 
mortal  career.  But  to  him  was  administered  "  an  abundant  entranee  into  the 
everlasting  kingdom."  Trusting  in  him  without  whose  permission  not  even  a 
sparrow  fidls,  1^  endured  his  severe  affiiction  without  a  murmur,  and  in  him, 
indeed,  "pataenoe  had  its  perfect  work." 

His  end  was  not  onlv  peaceful  but  triumphant ;  for  when  standing  on  the 
^  tremendous  verge,"  and  even  while  crossing-  the  dark  waters  of  the  grave,  he 
was  enabled  to  repeat  with  emphasis  the  well-known  lines  by  Pope,  "  0 !  the 
pdin  the  bliss  of  dying,"  &c.  At  one  time,  caUing  lus  father  to  nim,  he  said, 
^'  Father,  we  shall  meet  in  heaven."  He  replied.  <'  Y6u  will  find  Christ  with 
you  when  passing  through  the  dark  valley  T"  The  answer  was — "  He  is  with 
me  now,  and  wiU  bring  me  off  a  conoueror."  At  another  time,  beholding  his 
father  and  mother  weeping,  he  said,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  I  am  willing  to  die  and 
go  to  heaven."  Again,  seeing  his  father  enter  the  room,  he  said,  '^  Farewell, 
mther,  until  we  meet  in  heaven."  And  on  December  II,  1847,  the  casket  fellj 
the  vessel  broke,  and  the  emancipated  jewel  escaped  to  paradise.  J  W. 
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NOTICES  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1853. 

VTQ.JO, 

"  T«  maoy  twinkling  «tan,  who  yet  do  liold 
Your  lirllUaat  pluM  In  the  Mbl«  vaslt 
Of  nighVt  domlnioni  I— FlaoeCi,  and  central  orlw 
Of  other  tyttemi :  —big  •■  the  burning  ran 
Which  llf  bta  tblt  nether  globe— yet  to  our  eye 
Small  u  the  tlow-wonn'i  lamp  I — 
Throagh  ye  I  raise  my  solemn  thonghts  to  Hhn, 
The  mighty  Founder  of  this  .wondrous  maae» 
The  great  Creator ! 

Th'  angelic  hoets.  In  their  inferior  hearen, 
Hxmn  to  the  golden  harps  his  praise  sublime, 
Bepeating  loud,  '  JVke  Lord  tmrChd  U{fnat,* 
In  varied  harmonic*.    The  glorious  sounds 
Boll  o'er  the  air  serene :  the  .Solian  spheres, 
Haiping  along  their  viewless  boandaries. 
Catch  the  full  note,  and  cry,  *  Tht  Lord  is  grtut,* 
Besponding  to  (he  Seraphim.    0*er  all, 
Tnm  orb  to  orb,  to  the  remotest  verge 
Of  the  created  world,  the  eound  is  borne, 
TiU  the  whole  universe  Is  fUl  of  Him." 


(, 


Thb  Sim  nses  on  the  Ist  at  Greenwich 
and  London  at  thirteen  minntes  past  five, 
and  setB  at  foarteen  nunntefl  before  seven ; 
on  the  11th  he  rises  at  twenty-nine  mi- 
nntes past  five,  and  sets  at  twenty-three 
minutes  after  six ;  on  the  28rd  he  passes 
from  the  *sign  Vliigo  into  Libra  (the  Ba- 
lance), and  rises  and  sets  on  Uisct  day  dne 
east  and  west,  making  the  day  and  night 
eqnal  all  over  the  world.  On  Ibe  30th 
he  rises  one  minute  before  six,  and  sets 
forty-one  minntes  after  fire.  The  day 
diminishes  in  length  during  the  montn 
one  hour  and  fifty.«ne  minutes,  and  the 
altitude  of  the  sun,  when  on  the  meridian 
at  noon),  is  eleren  and  a  quarter  degrees 
ess  on  the  90th  than  on  the  1st,  and  he 
is  also  750.000  miles  nearer  to  the  earth. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  3rd,  at  forty- 
two  minutes  past  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
and  full  on  tne  morning  of  the  16th,  at 
twelve  minntes  past  ten.  Her  silvery 
crescent  will  be  nearly  an  hour  above 
the  horizon  after  sunset  on  the  4th.  On 
the  11th  she  rises  at  half- past  three  in 
the  afternoon,  and  sets  at  £fty-two  mi- 
nutes after  ten  at  night;  on  the  18th  she 
rises  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and  on  the 
25th  at  six  minutes  before  ten. 

The  variations  in  the  altitude  of  the 
moon,  wheh  on  the  meridian,  are  very 
observable.  Occasionally  we  see  her 
riding  the  heavens  high  over  head,  pour- 
ing cbwn  her  pale  beams  direct  upon  us, 
and  casting  our  shadows  in  brief  measure 
beneath  our  feet:  at  other  times  her 
lamp  hangs  low  in  the  southern  sky,  and 
shines  more  luridly,  and  with  a  redder 
tinge*  During  September  the  greatest 
variation  in  her  altitude  is  no  less  than 


fifty-one  degrees ;  that  is,  from  12)  de- 
grees, which  is  her  greatest  height  above 
the  horizon,  on  the  11th,  to  63^  degrees, 
to  which  she  ascends  on  the  26th.  This 
is  a  greater  variation  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  throughout  the 
year,  which  eive  us  an  extreme  differ- 
ence of  only  forty-seven  degrees. 

Mercury  rises  one  hour  and  thirty- 
seven  minutes  before  the  sun  on  the  1st ; 
lie  is  therefore  visible  on  five  mornings, 
before  sunrise,  during  the  early  part  (^ 
the  month.  After  the  middle  of  the 
month  he  is  hidden  from  sight  by  the 
superior  radiance  of  the  sun. 

vvnuB  will  again  be  seen  in  tite  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  young  moon  on  the  5tb. 
She  still  sets  neairly  an  hour  after  the  sun, 
4uid  is  near  to  SpicaVirgiais  on  the  12th. 
Her  Bosition  on  the  horizon  at  setting  ia 
41  little  south  of  west  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  and  gradually  veers  more 
southwardly  towards  the  end. 

Mart  is  visible  from  a  little  after  mid* 
night,  rising  at  nineteen  minutes  after 
twelve  on  the  1st,  and  two  minutes  before 
twelve  on  the  last  of  the  month. 

JvpUer  shines  brilliantly,  at  a  low  alti- 
tude, in  the  south-west,  setting  on  the 
ist  at  thirteen  minutes  after  ten,  and  oa 
the  30th  at  half-past  eight.  He  is  near 
the  moon  on  the  9th  and  10th. 

Saturn  rises  on  the  Ist  at  half-past 
nine,  on  the  15th  at  thirty-eight  minntes 
after  eight,  and  on  the  80th  at  thirty-nine 
minutes  past  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
is  visible  most  of  the  night.  He  attains 
his  greatest  altitude  during  the  year  at 
the  banning  of  this  month,  when  be 
souths  (passes  the  meridian)  at  nearly 
fifty-seven  degrees  high.  Be  will  be  found 
nearly  half  way  between  Aldebaran  and 
the  Pleiades,  being  nearest  the  former, 
and  a  little  south-west  of  a  line  drawn 
•between  them. 

Urantu  continues  in  Aries.  He  is  neer 
4he  moon  on  the  2 ist,  and  rises  shortly 
after  half^past  six  in  the  evening  on  the 
30th. 

Of  the  fixed  stars  it  may  be  remarked 
that  at  nine  oVlock  on  the  evening  of 
the  1st,  Altair  in  the  southern  skies  vrill 
be  exactly  opposite  to  the  Pole  Star  in 
the  northern,  at  nearly  the  same  attitude^ 
the  latter  being  51)  and  the  former  47 
degrees  above  the  boriaon !  Cuella,  in 
the  N.N  J2.,  is  twelve  degrees  high ;  Vege» 
thirteen  degrees  west  of  the  meridiaB^  is 
seventy-one  degrees  high;  AretnrMu 
west  by  north,  twenty  degrees ;  the  IKU 
of  the  Bear,  north-west  by  nortfi,  ddclnf- 
three  degrees ;  and  the  Pointen^  aDft&- 
north-west,  thirty  degrees  high. 
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KOTICES  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1858. 

BT   BASfOKL  HBREMAM. 

This  is  the  iirst  month  of  antamn. 
The  trees  now  exhibit  their  yarioas  tinted 
liveries.  Fangi  abound;  Michaelmas 
daisies  are  in  full  bloom ;  fhiits  ripen ; 
the  harvest  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close; 
and  eTery  thing  reminds  us  that  summer 
is  gone,  and  winter  is  approaching. 

Amongst  the  manj  plants  now  in 
flower,  maj  be  mentionea  the  meadow- 
saffron,  a  well-known  powerful  medicine. 
The  flowers  appear  without  leaves,  and 
when  thej  witner  the  plant  disappears 
until  the  approach  of  spring,  when  the 
leaves  and  seed  vessels  grow,  ripen,  and 
die,  and  the  plant  once  more  remains 
unseen  until  the  foUowinff  September. 
It  is  found  wild  in  flat  meadows  in  many 
situations  in  the  north  of  England. 

In  corn-fields  the  common  dodder  en- 
twines around  the  various  plants  growing 
there,  and  throws  out  their  curious  clus- 
ters of  white  floweni.  The  grass  of  Par- 
nassus grows  plentifully  in  boggy,  damp 
soils  on  the  hills  of  Derbyshire,  about 
Katlock,  Bath,  and  Buxton.  The 
autumnal  gentian,  field  gentian,  autumn 
squill,  maiden  pink,  dwarf  furze,  and 
bearded  St.  John's  wort,  are  met  with  in 
high  and  hilly  pastures.  The  marsh 
mallow,  the  biting  persicaria,  pennyroyal, 
the  small  flea-wort,  and  nodding  burr 
marigold,  are  now  found  in  moist  mea- 
dows, ditches,  and  ponds;  the  ladies' 
traces,  and  saflron  in  pastures.  The 
yellow  wood  sorrel,  and  nettle-leaved 
goosefoot,  abound  on  waste  grounds. 
Many  ferns  are  in  fruit,  and  are  found  on 
walls  and  rocks,  shady  banks  and  woods, 
in  almost  all  situations  and  aspects. 

Fungi  abound  in  all  directions ;  mush- 
rooms spring  up  in  almost  all  old  pas- 
tures— indeed  September  is  fertile  in  this 
very  singular  class  of  plants.  Their 
elegant  forms  and  soft  tints  are  now  to 
be  seen  in  abundance  on  decaying 
branches,  and  on  almost  all  sorts  of  vege- 
tation in  woods  and  pastures.  Fungi 
are  always  interesting,  frequently  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  and  many  of  them 
present  the  most  singular  appearances 
under  the  microscope. 

During  the  equinoctial  storms,  preva- 
lent at  the  end  of  this  month,  numerous 
beautiful  and  rare  sea-weeds  are  thrown 
upon  the  shores,  and  may  be  collected. 

The  caterpillars  of  the  death's-head 
hawk-moth  may  be  found  occasionally 
feeding  on  the  potato,  or  jasmine  at  night, 
although  they  are  concealed  in  the  day- 
time beneath  the  leaves,  or  in  the  soiL 
They  are  nearly  five  inches  in  length, 
and  are  fumlihed  with  what  are  called 


horns  and  tail.  The  pninted-lady  butter- 
fly and  the  red  admiral  may  be  fre- 
quently seen  on  decaying  fruits  on  walls. 
The  small  copper  butterfly,  the  brimstone 
butterfly,  the  saffron  butterfly,  and  some 
other  kinds,  maybe  occasionally  met  with. 

The  webs  of  the  gossamer  spider  may 
now  be  seen  on  fine  morning  after  a 
foggy  night,  covering  the  fields,  hedges, 
bushes,  and  pathways,  in  all  directions, 
appearing  like  strings  of  small  pearls. 

Most  of  the  summer  birds  of  passage 
now  leave  us,  as  the  nightingale,  the 
black-cap,  the  red-start,  the  white-throat, 
the  wry-neck,  and  the  common  sand-piper. 
This  last-mentioned  pretty  bird  frequents 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  finds  its  food  in 
the  sand ;  it  is  seen  either  singly  or  in  small 
flocks,  and  its  shrill  whistle  may  fre- 
quently be  heard  in  the  night.  It  usually, 
leaves  about  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  winter  birds  are  beginning  to 
arrive,  so  that  in  this  month  may  be  seen, 
at  the  same  time,  the  swallow,  the  enu- 
blem  of  summer,  and  the  field-fare,  which 
may  be  considered  that  of  winter.  Wood- 
cocks, and  several  species  of  wild-ducks 
and  geese,  make  their  appearance.  The 
cross-bill,  remarkable  for  its  bright  red 
and  yellow  feathers,  and  for  the  singular 
structure  of  its  bill,  may  be  seen  in  con- 
siderable nunibers  about  the  end,  feeding 
upon  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  the 
wild  sorb,  and  the  cones  of  the  larch. 
Young  redbreasts  now  attain  their  fall 
colour.  The  yellow  winter-wagtail,  and 
numerous  other  winter  visitants,  remind 
us  that  the  year  is  fast  declining. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is 
much  reduced,  although  there  are  some 
beautifully  fine  days  this  month. 


Conolliation  the  True  Policy.  Suggestions 
designed  to  promote  Weslejan  Unity.  By 
Thomss  Bnsor.    Partridge  and  Oakey. 

Av  earnest,  out-spoken  pamphlet  on  the 
disrupted  and  antagonistic  condition  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism.  Mr.  Ensor  is  no 
anarchist — neither  is  he  an  absolutist. 
He  holds  up  the  mirror,  therefore,  to 
both  factions  in  the  Wesleyan  common- 
wealth, and  points  to  the  blemishes  and 
distortions  in  each,  without  either  fear  or 
favour.  He  weeps  over  the  desolations  he 
has  the  unhappiness  to  witness,  sighs  for  a 
restoration  of  lost  confidence  and  unity, 
and  challenges  a  recurrence  to  first  princi- 
ples, in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love.  He 
lays  his  fingier  upon  spots  that  are  quiver- 
ing with  sensitiveness,  yet  evidentlr 
sympathises  with  the  pain  that  his  touch 
may  inflict.  We  believe  that  thousands 
of  our  Israel  see  and  feel  as  he  does,  and 
are  pining  in  secret  over  evib  they  know 
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not  how  to  remedy.  We  hope  the  pam- 
))hlet  will  hare  an  extensive  circulation, 
and  a  calm  and  prayerful  consideration. 

ProgiMfl  of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland.    By 
the  Barlof  Roden.  Nisbett  and  Co.,  London. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1824--jn8t 
twenty-nine  years  ago — the  Right  Hon. 
The  Earl  of  Boden  was  one  of  the  speakers. 
In  the  speech  that  he  delirered  on  that 
occasion  the  noble  earl  gave  an  account 
of  his  conrersion  to  God,  through  his 
casual  attendance  at  a  Bible  Society 
meeting  held  in  the  city  of  Dablin.  We 
read  his  speech  with  deep  interest  and 
uncommon  joy  of  heart,  immediately 
after  its  delivery,  as  illustrative  of  God's 
gracious  work  upon  earth,  and  regarded 
we  case  as  a  trophy  of  divine  mercy  and 
goodness  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 
Such  was  the  impression  which  the  case 
made  upon  us,  and  such  the  interest  with 
which  we  regarded  it,  that  we  recollect 
experiencing  qnite  a  tumult  of  joyous 
emotion  a  litUe  while  afterwards,  on 
meeting  with  the  equipage  of  the  Earl  of 
Boden,  at  a  road-side  ion,  upon  the  great 
Irish  road  that  intersects  the  northern 
nart  of  the  Welsh  Principality.  We  have 
/oi;ecf  the  name  of  Boden  ever  since. 

From  these  antecedents  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  should  have  felt  much  pleasure 
— whilst  dissenting  firom  the  noble  earl's 
politics — ^in  recognisinff  the  gfract  of  God 
in  him,  and  observing  his  vigorous  efforts 
in  support  of  Protestant  Christianity  and 
in  promotion  of  social  improvement  upon 
the  basis  of  Bible  religion.  His  journey 
to  Florence,  and  his  efibrts  there  in  be- 
half of  the  cruelly  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted liladiai,  wiU  irradiate  his  coronet 
with  immortal  honour:  and  his  cffiPorts  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  deluded 
and  superstitious  part  of  his  own  country- 
men, by  rendering  personal  countenance 
and  aid  to  the  remarkable  reformation 
that  is  now,  and  has  for  some  tune  past 
been  in  progress  in  the  benighted  pro- 
vinces of  western  Ireland,  entitle  him  to 
the  heartiest  thanks  of  every  lover  of  truth 
and  piety,  and  everv  friend  of  the  million. 

Towards  the  ena  of  August,  1851,  his 
lordship  set  out  on  a  tour,  first  by  rail 
from  Dublin  to  Galway,  and  then  in  his 
own  carriage  from  the  latter  town  into 
the  western  part  of  Connaught,  traversing 
the  greater  part  of  the  sea  and  lake 
coasts  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
of  Galway,  and  of  the  north-western 
part  of  the  county  of  Mayo.  Con- 
tinning  Uie  tour  for  three  weeks,  he 
addrened  descriptive  letters  to  his  family, 
or  to  some  member  of  it,  narrating  what 
he  saw  and  heard,  said  and  did.  Sub- 
sequently, many  of  the  particulars  nar- 
rated in  the  letters  were  stated  by  him 


to  different  individuals,  and  once  or  mbre 
in  public.  Many  who  heard  these  state- 
ments were  but  whetted  to  a  keen  desire 
for  further  information.  To  meet  such 
wishes,  and  to  afford  reliable  information 
to  the  public  on  the  religious  state  of 
Ireland,  and  espedally  on  that  part  of  it 
visited  by  Loni  Boden,  he  placed  the 
letters  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  for  publi- 
cation, aud  these  are  they.  The  volume 
upon  our  table  is  of  the  second  edition. 

The  Protestant  schools,  the  truths 
tanght  in  them,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching,  ascertained   by   personal   in- 

aniry,  inspection,  and  examination,  are 
!ie  staple  of  the  book.  Descriptions  of 
scenery,  characters,  and  incidents,  en- 
liven the  narrative,  which  flows  with  all 
the  simplicity  and  freedom  that  charac- 
terise familiar  correspondence.  Several 
examinations  are  detailed  in  the  ques- 
tions put  and  the  answers  given.  The 
book  thoroughly  harmonises  with  the 
anther's  avowal  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition,  in  which  he  says^— > 
«  Deeply  impressed  withuhe  importance 
of  the  work  now  going  on  in  Ireland,  he 
is  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  making 
him  in  any  measure  instrumental  in 
awakening  or  increasing  that  interest; 
and  he  is  anxioas  to  lead  others  to  see 
and  test  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
Irish  reformation  where  best  it  can  be 
done— on  the  s^t." 

One  thing  is  certain  ;  from  every 
species  of  testimony,— Protesunt,  Bo- 
manist,  individual,  associate  official, 
spontaneous,  premeditated,  literary,  com- 
mercial, indicial,  religious— all — that 
Popery  is  losing  ^m>d  in  Ireland^  aye, 
and  rapidly  too.  The  dcmiinion  of  priest- 
craft b  broken.  The  sovereignty  of 
truth  and  the  vicegerency  of  the  gospel 
are  established.  The  minister  of  grace 
and  the  secular  instructors  are  both  at 
work,  and  are  working  hard.  The  famine 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  de- 
ception and  powerlessness  of  the  Pope's 
servants,  and  to  the  reality  of  gospel 
philanthropy.  They  were  struck  with  the 
revelation,  and  the  charm  that  had  bound 
them  was  dissolved.  We  hail  the  work 
as  a  work  of  the  Lord,  and  we  rejoice  in 
its  progress.  Mav  it  go  on  prosperously 
and  rapidly!  We  make  the  following 
interesting  extracts  from  Lord  Boden's 
handsome  little  volume: — 

HBATHSmSH  SVPBKBTITIOH. 

"  It  is  hardly  to  be  credited  that  amongst 
the  British  islands  heathen  idolatry  is  to 
be  found,  and  that  a»sloae,  carefuUj 
wrapped  up  in  flannel,  is  brought  out  At 
certain  periods  to  be  adored  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Inniskea.  When  a  storm 
arises,  this  heathen  ^od  is  supplicated  to 
send  a  wreck  on  their  coast.  This-*-^ 
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meni  I  receired  from  Mr.  Campbell  and 
others.  He  told  me  he  had  himself 
recently  visited  the  island,  and  seen  the 
idol  in  qnestion. 

*'  In  the  south  island,  in  the  house  of 
a  man  named  Monisan,  a  stone  idol, 
called  in  the  Irish  *  Neerongi,'  has  been 
from  time  immemorial  religiously  pre* 
served  and  worshipped.  This  sod  in  ap- 
pearance resembles  a  thick  roll  of  home- 
spun flannel,  which  arises  from  the  cus- 
tom of  dedicating  a  dress  of  that  material 
to  it,  whenever  its  aid  is  sought;  this  is 
sewed  on  bj  an  old  woman^  its  priestess, 
whose  peculiar  care  it  is.  Of  the  early 
histoiy  of  this  idol  no  authentic  informa- 
tion can  be  procured,  but  its  pow^r  is 
believed  to  be  immense;  they  pray  to  it 
in  time  of  sickness;  it  is  invoked  when  a 
storm  is  desired  to  dash  some  hapless 
ship  upon  their  coast;  and,  again,  the 
exercise  of  its  power  is  solicited  in  calm- 
ing the  angiy  waves,  to  admit  of  fishing 
or  visiting  the  main  land.  The  following 
instance  will  illustrate  the  faith  reposed 
in  this  flannel-cpvered  god:— Some  time 
ago,  during  a  succession  of  boisterous 
weather,  a  native  of  the  island  became 
so  ill  that  his  life  was  despaired  of,  and 
as  the  invocation  of  the  idol  seemed  in- 
sufficient to  restore  him  to  heidth,  his 
relations  were  most  anxious  to  bring  the 
priest  from  the  main  land,  to  calm  his 
dying  moments,  but  the  storm  was  so 
terrific  that  they  dare  not  venture  with- 
oat  their  god  to  guard  them  on  the  per- 
ilous voyage ;  most  reverently,  therefore, 
they  placed  it  in  the  boat,  and  this  mis- 
sion Seing  successful,  they  declared  to 
one  of  the  scripture-readers  that  solely  to 
this  idol's  presence  was  their  safety  attri- 
butable, and  even  the  ultimate  and  un- 
expected recovery  of  the  sick  man  was 
ascribed  to  the  exercise  of  its  power." 

LAST  RSBOUBOB  OV  PRIBSTLT  IMBECIUTT* 

^In  passing  through  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Castlekerke,  the  spot  where  this 
work  of  conversion  began,  m  1842,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  Christian  lady,  who 
commenced  it  with  two  scholars  (girlsV, 
but  who  had  since  been  removed,  bv  God  s 
dispensation,  from  the  scene  of  her  la- 
bours, we  came  to  an  humble  cabin,  at 
the  door  of  which  we  saw  a  young  man, 
with  an  Irish  Bible  in  his  hand.  We 
stopped,  and  asked  him  who  he  was. 
He  said  he  was  an  Irish  teacher  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Castlekerke,  and  had 
been  in  the  cabin  answering  the  questions 
of  a  poor  woman  inquiring  how  her  soul 
was  to  be  saved.  He  told  us  he  had 
been  reading  to  her  his  answers  from  the 
Irish  Bible.  We  found  him  so  intdUgent 
that  we  took  him  into  the  carriage.  His 
account  of  what  was  doing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  most  remarluible.   He  said 


the  priests  had  given  np  their  violent 
persecution,  as  the  Boman  Catholic 
chapel  in  the  neighbourhood  was  nearly 
empty ;  and  that  the  priest  now  conteuted 
himself  with  only  cursing  the  converts 
firom  the  altar  on  Sundays!" 

PHYSICAL  AVD  MOKAL  DBOKADATXON 
OF  TBS  PSOPLB  IN  K.  W.  XATO. 

''No  one  can  have  an  idea  of  the  misery 
and  devastation  produced  by  the  famine 
in  this  locality  (Blacksod  Bay).  Large 
villages  completely  depopulated,  all  their 
former  occupiers  having  been  carried  off 
by  the  famine  and  cholera,  except  the 
few  who  are  now  inmates  of  the  poor- 
house.  By  the  road-side  we  passed  a 
well,  round  which  we  saw  several  persons 
doing  penance,  some  walking  round  it 
counting  their  beads,  others  on  their  bare 
knees.  The  reformation  has,  I  believe, 
made  little  progress  in  this  quarter,  but 
anxious  inquiry  is  commencing  through 
the  active  exertions  of  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Hewson  and.  his  readers.  It  was  a  fine 
harvest  day,  the  crops  all  ready  to  be 
housed,  and  a  great  want  of  hands;  yet 
here  were  young  able-bodied  men  occu- 
pied as  I  have  described,  poor  blind 
devotees  to  this  awful  apostasy." 

IBSTABIUTT   OF  FOBTUBB. 

''We  arrived  at  Ballinahinch  Castle, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Martins,  with 
whose  former  proprietors  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted. The  whole  country  for  miles 
belonged  to  them.  On  our  arrival  there 
we  found  the  castle  unfurnished,  and  all 
about  it  bearing  the  marks  of  decay  and 
neglect.  A  Scotch  gentleman,  with  his 
wif^,  was  living  in  it  as  the  agent  of  the 
creditors,  who  are  now  in  possession  of 
the  whole  estate;  we  received  great 
civility  from  them.  We  remained  here 
about  two  hours,  walking  about  the 
grounds,  once  the  territonal  possession 
of  its  lawful  and  ancient  owners,  but  now 
gone  from  their  descendants  for  ever." 

"C^ifcisn. — Soon  after  our  arrival 
here  we  were  waited  upon  by  the  Bev. 
Hyacinth  D*Arcy,  a  short  time  since  the 
proprietor  of  this  town  and  a  large  estate 
surrounding  it.  His  castle,  the  seat  of 
his  ancestors,  is  on  the  borders  of  the 
bay,  abont  two  miles  from  the  town. 
The  whole  was  sold  under  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Act  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  He  is  one  of  the  most  inte«* 
resting  chastened  Christian  men  I  ever 
met.  His  whole  property  was  sold  to 
pay  the  incumbrances  which  he  found 
upon  it.  He,  for  many  years,  as  pro- 
prietor of  this  estate,  devoted  himself  to 
the  cause  of  the  missions  amongst  his 
Roman  Catholic  neighbours  and  tenants; 
and  when  no  longer  in  that  position,  he 
was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  gospel  by 
the  Bisliop  of  Tuam,  who,  on  the  living  of 
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Clifden  haring  become  vacant,  appointed 
him  to  the  care.  He  is  now  living  in  a 
very  small  house  in  the  town,  opposite  to 
this  from  which  I  am  now  writing,  and 
he  is  withont  ceasing  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel  and  teaching  the  rising 
generation,  as  rector  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  was  formerly  so  large  a  pro- 
prietor. I  need  not  say  how  ranch  he  is 
beloved,  or  how  deep  a  sympathy  is  felt 
for  him  by  all  classes.  He  pointed  oat 
to  us  the  different  schools  and  missionary 
establishments  within  reach,  and  kindly 
accompanied  us  himself  to  some  of  them. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  our 
advertising  department  that  the  *'  Bir- 
mingfaam  Declarationists  **  have  deter- 
mined to  offer  ICX)  guineas  for  the  best 


essay  on  "The  Pastomi  Fonction."  We 
heartily  rejoice  in  this,  as  the  subject  is 
one  of  great  importance.  The  competi- 
tion is  open  to  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations, and,  we  believe,  of  America  as 
well  as  our  own  countiy.  The  gentlemen 
who  have  consented  to  act  as  adjudica- 
tors are  eminently  qualified  for  the  work, 
and  their  selection  is  a  guarantee  that 
the  offer  is  not  for  party  purposes;  but 
with  a  desire  to  bring  out  cleariy  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  on  this  much- 
vexed  question.  Our  prayer  is  that  all 
who  undertake  to  write  may  be  taught 
of  God,  and  that  a  work  may  be  produced 
which  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
church.  Any  intending  to  conipete  should 
for  conditions,  &c.,  to  Mr.  Edmund 


applv  for  C4 
Heeley,  Bi 


Birmingham. 


^\t  Christian  Coitrist. 

A  FORTNIGHT'S  RECREATION  IN  IRELAND  IN  1852. 
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Thb  town  of  Mallow  contains  neither 
fmblic  building  nor  street  of  any  preten- 
sion to  superiority;  but  its  situation  is 
distinguished  by  sylvan  beauty  and  an 
air  of  repose  upon  the  bank  of  a  stream 
fringed  with  handsome  trees,  that  cannot 
fail  to  sooth  the  minds  of  valetudinarians, 
and  of  persons  who  love  the  quiet  of 
auch  a  retreat. 

Returning  to  the  station  with  some 
bread  that  we  bought  in  the  town,  we 
took  our  seats  in  the  waiting-room,  and 
turned  out  our  supplies.  My  kind  friends 
at  "Cork  bad  put  me  up  as  much  pfo^~ 
sion  as  nearly  served  us  ail  for  a  sufficient 
lunch,  which  we  found  ourselves  in  tune 
to  enjoy.  Our  time  for  starting  was  balf- 
past  one,  the  train  from  Dublin  beins 
then  due;  but  after  having  waited  till 
neariy  three  o'clock,  and  no  train  having 
yet  made  its  appearance,  we  took  our 
places  upon  the  rude  vehicle  by  which 
our  journey  to  Rillamey  was  to  be  per- 
formed, and  set  out  upon  our  journey. 
Our  "Tourist  Tickets*'  provided  for  our 
conveyance  either  by  car,  or  outside  a 
coach.  The  former  fell  to  our  lot;  and 
a  vety  rough  sort  of  machine  it  was, — a 
rudelv  constructed  Irish  car,  of  sufficient 
length  to  hold  five  passengers  on  each 
side,  having  the  luggage  stowed  in  a  boot 
in  front,  and  in  a  trough  runni|[ig  along 
the  middle  of  the  vehicle,  at  the  back  of 
the  passenffersy  who  faced  the  hedges 
and  fields  that  flank  the  road.  We  had 
a  triad  of  cattle,  two  sfaafters  and  a 
leader,  harnessed  with  straps,  ropes,  and 
chains,  in  picturesque  variety,  and  driven 


by  a  merciful  son  of  Erin,  who  had  too 
little  of  the  spirit  of  Jehu  to  admit  of  his 
distressing  the  *Mumb  traUn^  or  placing 
the  limbs  of  the  Saxons  in  peril  by  rapid 
travelling. 

The  day  turned  up  showery,  and  the 
rain  fell  thickly  at  intervals,  varied  by 
one  heavy  storm  of  haiL  Umbrellas 
and  weather  coats  were  in  requisition, 
and  by  such  aids  we  succeeds  pretty 
well  in  parrying  off  the  weather.  For 
some  miles  the  road  proceeds  from  the 
Mallow  station  alongside  a  canal  that 
was  cut  some  years  ago,  but  never  was 
completed,  the  parties  who  commenced 
it  having  failed  to  obtain  the  necessanr 
amount  of  capital.  The  important  work 
was  consequently  abandoned,  and  that 
which  should  have  been  the  facile  tract 
for  heavy  commerce,  is  now  bein^  rapidly 
filled  up  with  weeds,  so  that  it  is  value- 
less alike  to  both  agriculture  and  trade. 

The  country  is  well  cultivated  and 
fruitful,  extending  a  good  way  from 
Mallow,  along  the  course  of  the  Black- 
water  river.  Afterwards,  we  had  im- 
mense tracts  of  moorland,  and  badly 
cultivated  country.  We  passed  but  few 
villages,  and  not  one  place  that  could  be 
called  a  town  in  the  whole  forQr  miles  of 
road.  There  was,  however,  a  consider- 
able scattered  population,  occupying  poor 
houses  and  miserable  looking  cabins. 
The  cultivated  lands  were  generally 
choked  with  weeds.  I  observed  many 
solitarv  goats,  and  a  considerable  nam* 
her  of  Tpavn  of  that  animid,  also  some 
flocks  of  geese  and  of  turkeys.    Tirifltt 
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only  did  we  cbange  bones;  first  at  a 
Tillage  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles 
from  Mallow,  and  then  at  an  insignificant 
hamlet,  seventeen  miles  further.  At 
the  former  place  we  found  an  inn  of 
humble  pretensions,  but  well  stocked 
with  bottled  porter.  Bass's  bitter  beer, 
and  whisky.  One  room  in  this  boose  of 
call  was  set  out  with  a  table  and  pro- 
vender, and  furnished  with  knives,  forks, 
and  plates.  A  cold  boiled  fowl,  a  piece 
of  cold  bacon,  and  bread,  exhausted  the 
bill  of  fare.  I  got  a  botUe  of  the  bitter 
ale,  but  could  not  bring  myself  to  partake 
of  the  edibles.  The  junior  member  of 
our  party,  however,  less  squeamish  than 
the  others,  probably  from  more  gastric 
activity,  did  duty  upon  what  was  at 
hand,  and  did  not  gmmble  much,  except 
at  the  dryness  of  his  fare;  a  defect 
which  admitted  of  a  partial  remedy  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  apply. 

A  number  of  ragged  and  dirty  women 
and  girls  flocked  about  the  cars  and  pas- 
sengers with  cakes,  biscuits,  and  orchard- 
fruit  for  sale,  but  met  with  few,  if  any 
customers.     They  followed  the  passen- 

ST8  towards  the  paltry  little  inn,  the  big 
i  landlady  of  which,  singing  in  merry 
mood  whilst  serving  her  customers, 
stepped  to  the  door,  and  gruffly  accosting 
the  traders  outside,  bawled  out  in  me- 
nacing tones,  '*Tou'd  better  come  in 
entirdy  /**  a  sort  of  challenge  which  they 
were  too  prudent  to  accept. 

As  we  travelled  on,  many  boys  ran  out 
of  the  cabins  by  the  road-side  to  beg 
halfpence  of  the  passengers,  and  some  of 
them  ran  for  several  miles  by  the  side  of 
the  car,  seeming  determined  not  to  quit 
till  something  were  given  them.  All 
had  bare  legs  and  feet,  and  not  many 
had  more  than  a  few  rags  of  clothing  in 
addition  to  a  shirt;  and  I  do  not  recol- 
lect seeing  one,  however  ragged  and 
dirty  in  oUier  respects,  who  had  not  a 
shirt  on,  and  that  tolerably  dean- 
looking. 

We  bad  not  travelled  far,  when  two 
mountains  first  rose  to  view  on  our  left 
hand,  near  to  each  other,  rising  to  peaks, 
and  appearing  in  form  not  much  unlike 
a  woman's  breasts,  which  has  occasioned 
their  being  called  "  The  Paps  of  Kerry," 
being  situate  In  the  county  of  Kerry.  A 
ridge  of  mountains  reared  its  massive 
outline  in  the  distant  horizon  beyond 
these,  marking  the  locality  of  the  Lakes, 
which  lie  at  its  base. 

When  our  second  change  of  horses  was 
made,  we  dropped  one  of  the  number, 
taking  only  a  pair  instead  of  three  over 
the  last  seven  miles  of  our  journey, 
which  lay  chiefly  down  hill.  Observing 
a  goat,  a  pig,  and  two  sheep  near  to  a 
cabin  bv  the  roadside,  I  mentioned  them 
to  another  passenger  who  sat  near  me, 


when  he  replied,  "That's  considered  a 
good  propertv  in  this  country."  He 
meant,  in  Ireland;  being  himself  a  Bos- 
common  farmer,  travelling  with  his  wife 
for  the  first  tim'e  to  Killamey,  in  order 
to  see  the  Lakes.  He  was  a  smart,  in- 
telligent man,  holding  about  500  acres  of 
good  land  in  cultivation ;  and  his  wife 
was  a  genteel,  handsome  looking  woman. 
Of  course,  he  was  far  away  above  the 
class  to  whom  a  goat,  a  pig,  and  two 
sheep  would  be  a  ^  good  property." 

In  the  course  of  our  journey,  but 
whether  on  the  first  or  the  second  stage 
I  do  not  recollect,  we  passed  a  "Na- 
tional School "  by  the  road  side.  A 
number  of  intelligent,  good-looking  girls 
had  just  left  it.  We  overtook  them. 
Some  of  these  girls  had  to  go  nearly 
three  miles  home.  They  had  neither 
shoes,  stockings,  nor  bonnets  upon  them. 
Some  of  their  number  ran  bravelv  after 
the  car,  and  two  of  them  mounted  it  be- 
hind, fixed  themselves  upon  the  dicky, 
that  looks  as  if  it  were  intended  to  be 
occupied  by  a  guard,  and  rode  forward 
without  molestation  from  the  driver,  till 
they  reached  their  home.  Some  of  the 
passengers  engaged  them  in  conversation, 
and  we  had  the  pleasure  to  perceiTe, 
what  was  sufficiently  apparent,  that  they 
were  getting  solid  instruction,  and  a 
vigorous  intellectual  training  at  the 
school. 

In  another  part  of  the  ioumey  we 
passed  through  a  colliery  district,  but 
were  told  that  the  coal  was  not  of  a  suit- 
able quality  for  domestic  use;  it  was, 
however,  adapted  for  the  burning  of 
lime,  and  was  used  in  that  operation.^  A 
line  of  rails  in  process  of  construction 
crosses  the  coal-field  in  its  course  from 
Mallow  to  Killamey.  Only  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  was  completed.  It  has  now,  I 
believe,  reached  completion,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  by  the  facility  of  access  that  it 
will  aflbrd,  cause  a  great  influx  of  visitors 
to  the  Lakes. 

At  the  place  where  we  made  the  last 
change  of  horses,  several  women  came 
a-begging.  One  of  them  was  a  remark- 
able specimen  of  human  antiquity,  being, 
as  we  were  assured,  and  as  her  appear- 
ance did  not  discredit,  not  less  than  104 
years  old.  Our  road  thence  to  Kil- 
lamey being  nearly  all  of  a  descent,  we 
made  much  more  rapid  progress  with 
our  pair  of  horses,  than  we  had  pre- 
viously made  with  three.  We  lost  the 
sun  before  starting  with  the  pair,  and 
had  to  pass  over  the  seven  miles  under 
nightfall,  so  that  we  could  make  but  little 
observation  of  the  country.  The  supe- 
riority of  soil  and  climate,  however,  as 
we  drew  near  to  Killamey,  was  indicated 
by  the  stately  growth  of  the  timber, 
which  was  pleasant  indeed  to  the  eyes, 
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after  familiarity  with  barrenness  and 
pakedness  for  so  many  miles. 

Arrived  at  Killamey,  we  were  beset 
by  a  host  of  snitors  for  our  patronage,— 
waiters  at  the  hotels,  and  proprietors  of 
lodging-houses,  all  proclaiming  the  excel- 
lence of  the  accommodations  at  the  ser- 
Tice  of  visitors.  One,  who  kept  a  private 
boarding-house,  showed  us  his  vacant 
beds ;  but  as  there  were  but  two,  and  we 
were  four  persons  in  company,  and  bis 
sitting  room  was  a  large,  ugly,  desolate 
looking  place,  we  declined  iheproffered 
apartments,  and  went  to  the  Hibernian 
hotel,  where  we  found  beds  that  we 
thought  would  serve  our  temporary  pur- 
pose, and  so  took  up  our  quarters  there. 
Within  half  an  hour  of  our  arrival  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  meet  with  several  near 

lieighboar8,---Mr.B.  E ,  surgeon, 

and  his  amiable  quakeress  wife,  who 
were  with  a  party  of  friends  from  the 
same  town.  Our  interview  was  but  brie^ 
our  divergent  lines  of  duty  calling  us 
speedily  asunder. 

Tuaida^,  Aug,  31. -At  about  ten  o'clock 
this  morning  our  part v  set  out  with  a  car 
and  driver,  supplied  by  the  landlord  of 
the  inn  at  which  we  were  staying,  to  see 
the  Lakes.  Our  first  drive  was  past  the 
Muckross  hotel,  to  a  distance  of  about 
four  miles,  when  the  driver  pulled  up, 
and  made  a  strange  kind  of  yell,  which 
brought  a  woman  out  of  a  cottage  a  few 
yards  ahead  of  us,  bearing  a  key,  with 
which  she  unlocked  a  door  in  the  left- 
hand  wall,  giving  us  access  to  a  path 
which  we  followed  on  the  bank  of  a 
mountain  stream  for  a  few  hundred  yards, 
till  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  Tore  cas- 
cade, or  grand  fall  of  water,  tumbling 
down  the  rugged  mountain  with  a  roar 
that  is  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Two  of  our  companions,  M.  and  V., 
climbed  over  the  rocks  up  the  fall  to 
what  appeared  to  those  below  a  danger- 
ous height,  and  an  imminently  dangerous 
position.  I  had  not  courage  to  follow 
them,  as  I  would  have  done  at  a  period 
of  life  twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier; 
but,  observinff  a  path  upwards,  I  took  to 
that,  which  led  me  round  to  several 
points  of  observation  that  were  interest- 
ing and  beantiftil,  and  onwards  to  the  top 
of  the  fall,  where  I  found  a  bridge  cross- 
ing the  stream,  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  other  spots,  I  had  a  magnificent 
prospect  of  the  lakes  and  mountains  that 
I  would  not  on  any  account  have  missed. 
It  was  a  voluDtuons  feast  for  the  eyes  of 
an  admirer  of  natural  scenery. 

The  stream  of  the  cascade  issues  from 
a  small  lake  called  <^  The  Devil's  Punch- 
bowl,*' at  the  height  of  2,206  feet  in  the 
Hangerton  mountain,  to  which  the  time 
we  had  at  command  would  not  admit  of 
our  penetrating.  Our  carman  bad  visited 


it,  and  he  was  able  to  inform  us,  upon  the 
honour  of  his  whip,  that  "  the  devil  geta 
blind  drunk  there  every  night."  The 
fact  of  his  having  visited  the  seat  of  re- 
puted Satanic  indulgence  was  divulged 
m  reply  to  the  question,  "Have  yon 
ever  been  to  it? "  There  was  no  hesi- 
tancy,  nor  looking  about  for  a  reply;  but 
out  it  came,  with  an  air  of  assurance  and 
bravado,  such  as  no  one  assumes  but 
when  he  boasts  of  a  feat,  "  I  have;  and 
I  once  was  as  drunk  there  as  ever  the 
devil  was."  This  sally  of  low  profanity 
wAs  evidently  expected  to  meet  with  a 
salute  of  laughter  and  applause;  but  Pat 
had  mistaken  his  customers,  and  reck- 
oned without  his  host.  We  took  down 
his  swaggering  by  reminding  him  of  the 
sin  of  drunkenness,  and  reproving  tiie 
sin  he  had  committed  in  getting  drunk 
anywhere.  The  sly  rogue  at  once  changed 
his  note,  assented  to  all  we  said,  and  told 
us  he  was  now  a  teetotaller,  and  had 
been  for  some  years. 

When  we  got  back  from  the  cascade  to 
our  car,  we  found  three  females  with  the 
driver,  waiting  our  return ;  one  of  them 
a  woman  beyond  the  middle  age,  the 
other  two  young  women,  of  very  healthy 
and  hearty  appearance.  They  had  with 
them  small  vessels  of  goats'  milk  and 
bottles  of  whisky,  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  mix  together  and  ofier  to  tour- 
ists, expecting  to  receive  a  few  pence  or 
a  small  piece  of  silver  in  return  for  such 
attention.  Either  the  milk  or  the  whisky 
may  be  taken  alone,  if  preferred  to  the 
mixture.  We  tasted  the  milk,  and  found 
it  very  good.  Some  of  our  party  partook 
of  the  mixture;  but  one,  being  a  tee- 
totaller, rejected  the  spirit  and  drank 
freely  of  the  milk,  which  caused  the  elder 
of  the  women  to  remark,  "  If  you  drink 
much  more^ou  will  soon  be  as  merry  as 
a  goat."  We  presented  them  with  a 
shilling  to  divide  amongst  them,  which 
lit  up  their  faces  with  smiles.  One  of 
them  offered  for  sale  a  chain  made  of 
small  rings  of  horsehair,  wrought  by 
hand  for  two  shillings ;  another  offered 
one  for  eighteen  pence.  I  thought  the 
latter  little  inferior  to  the  former,  so 
bought  it,  the  Seller  assuring  me  tliat 
she  had  made  it  herself.  Both  the  girls 
seemed  as  blythe  and  meny  as  if  they 
never  had  known  what  care  or  want 
means.  Their  attire  was  neat,  homely, 
and  comfortable,  and  their  personal  ap- 
pearance cleanly  and  order!  v.  Plain  and 
frugal  in  their  habits,  they  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  what  is  essential 
to  their  comfort;  and  in  this  season  of 
the  year  they  can  sell  to  visitors  the  in- 
dustrial products  of  winter,  and  are  ne- 
tnrally  flushed  with  Joy  on  meeting  widi 
good-natured  travellers  who  eontribnte 
something  to  their  scanty  hanress.     I 
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was  pleased  with  the  modest  behayionr 
of  the  girls,  and  asking  the  name  of  the 
one  who  sold  me  the  horsehair  chain,  I 
afforded  her  an  erident  increase  of  gra- 
tiflcation  by  telling  her  I  wonld  remem- 
ber her  name,  and  tell  it  my  children  at 
home  when  I  should  eet  there  to  show 
them  the  chain  she  nad  made.  It  is 
poesible  by  little  things  to  heighten  the 
nappiness  of  many  with  whom  we  have 
bnt  casual  intercourse,  especially  among 
the  humbler  classes  of  society,  who  are 
touched  with  even  tittle  attentions,  tem- 
pered with  genuine  kindness.  In  honour 
of  those  qualities  of  cleanliness,  neat- 
ness, modesty,  industry,  and  cheerful- 
ness, in  an  humble  daughter  of  Erin, 
which  all  may  emulate,  and  all  should 
cultivate,  I  here  record  her  name — Mart 
O'Connor. 

Returning  from  the  waterfeJl,  we  were 
conveyed  to  Mnckross  Abbey,  a  building 
that  is  800  years  old,  and  that  has  been 
in  ruins  300  years,  or  nearly  so  long.  A 
respectable  man  conducted  us  over  it, 
and  told  us-  that  its  destruction  was 
effected  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  one 
of  the  smallest,  perhaps  the  very  smallest^ 
abbey  I  have  ever  seen.  It  accommo- 
dated twenty-five  monks,  with  an  abbot 
at  their  head.  The  cloisters  are  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation :  the  court  in 
Uie  midst  is  small,  and  has  in  its  centre  a 
yew  that  our  guide  said  was  582  years 
old  ;  the  trunk  being  fourteen  feet  high, 
and  nine  feet  in  circumference.  Our 
guide-book  assigned  to  it  a  girth  of 
thirteen  feet ;  but  that  is  an  error,  the 
true  measure  beii\g,  as  oar  guide  assured 
ns,  nine  feet.  The  building  is  now  a 
yery  handsome  ruin,  and  is  regarded  as 
a  gem  of  the  architectural  period  in 
which  it  was  erected.  The  ground  in 
which  it  stands  is  used  as  a  place  of 
sepulture;  and  some  of  the  tombs  are 
oompletely  clothed  with  an  overgrowth 
of  ivy  and  other  vegetation.  The  ruin 
is  also  enveloped  in  ivy,  some  of  it  of 
gigantic  growth. 

Our  journey  lay  through  a  sylvan  dis- 
trict of  extraordinary  beauty,  for  about 
two  miles,  past  the  residence  of  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Herbert,  and  abounding  in 
the  arbutus  tree,  that  yields  a  fine-grained 
wood  from  which  are  manufactured  va- 
rious articles  of  ornament  and  utility  that 
are  sold  to  visitors. 

At  the  end  of  this  drive  is  a  hut,  and 
a  quay  where  the  boats  of  the  lake  are 
moored.  Before  embarking,  we  ate  our 
lunch  under  the  shade  of  some  trees 
between  the  hut  and  the  lake,  at  a  stone 
table,  distributing  a  portion  of  our  pro- 
vender among  some  fine  fowls  that  sur- 
rounded us,  and  almost  asked  us  to  treat 
them  with  the  hospitality  becoming 
yisitors  to  their  domain.    It  was  evident 


that  they  were  accustomed  to  partake 
with  strangers  of  the  pic  nic  repast,  and 
they  expected  the  usual  courtesy  at  our 
hands. 

Alas  for  the  Saxon  excursionists, 
towards  whom  the  genius  of  Killamey 
began  now  to  be  unpropitious!  It  is  the 
region  of  water  both  above  and  below ; 
and  a  steady  rain  having  now  set  in,  it 
continued,  with  but  little  intermission, 
to  the  close  of  the  day.  We  had  no 
spare  time,  so,  braving  the  weather,  we 
seated  ourselves  in  a  boat,  and  were 
rowed  by  an  old  man  and  a  stout  youth 
about  the  middle  lake, — there  being 
three  of  them  united  by  a  river.  The 
youth  acted  as  our  cicerone,  directing  our 
attention  to  objects  of  interest,  especially 
the  singular  rocks  along  the  margin  of 
the  water, — one  of  them  resembling  an 
eagle;  another  Neptune,  with  his  car  and 
horses;  another,  a  profile  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  but  having  a  beard  attached 
to  the  face;  another,  a  curious  mass, 
that  might  have  been  thrown  down  from 
the  mountains,  and  others  that  were  in 
some  respects  ol^ects  of  interest  and 
curiosity.  A  little  rock  island  was 
pointed  out  as  "The  Devil's  Island,''  and 
was  declared  to  be  "the  only  piece  of 
property  possessed  by  the  arch  fiend  in 
this  part  of  the  country."  Our  guide 
added,  with  as  sober  a  face  as  if  it  were 
an  item  of  his  creed,  "  He  comes  down 
to  that  island  every  night  to  make  himself 
sober,  after  having  made  himself  drunk  at 
the  punch-bowl  up  in  the  Mangerton 
mountain." 

Whea  we  had  explored  the  middle 
lake,  we  passed  under  a  bridge  into  the 
lower  lake,  which  is  by  far  Uie  largest 
of  the  three.  The  rain  being  rather 
heavy,  we  made  for  Lady  Kenraare's 
Cottage,  a  beautiful  retreat  on  the  slo- 
ping bank  of  the  lake,  commanding  the 
very  best  scenery  in  this  district,  and 
being  itself,  with  its  circumjacent  gar- 
den and  grounds,  a  little  paradise.  At 
another  cottage  of  a  different  class,  not 
far  from  this,  we  were  allowed  to  dry 
ourselves  before  a  large  fire  of  blazing 
turf,  sufficient,  almost,  for  roasting  a 
sheep.  The  boat  lad  whispered  to  us 
that  we  might  have  some  "whiskey 
punch"  here  if  we  wished.  What  he 
meant  was  simply  a  mixture  of  the 
spirit  and  warm  water.  Wet  and  cold  as 
we  were,  the  hint  was  no  obtrusion:  we 
asked  for  the  article,  and  were  supplied; 
and  in  our  state  we  believed  the  small 
quantity  to  which  we  limited  ourselves 
was  beneficial.  There  was  no  one  in  our 
company  to  whom  alcohol  was  ensnaring, 
nor  any  one  whose  conscience  was  of- 
fended by  the  cautious  and  sparing  use 
of  it  by  brethren  under  circumstances 
that  rendered  it  medicinally  useful.    Let 
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U8  hope  that  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  teetotallers  on  prindpU  will  concede 
to  ns  the  liberty  we  concede  to  them.' 
Thej  have  liberty  to  abstain  from  what 
they  believe  to  be  hurtful  to  themselTes, 
and  to  take  the  still  higher  and  allowable 
ground  of  abstaining  from  that  which 
they  might  lawfully  use,  in  order  to  in- 
duce others  to  abstain  who  cannot  use  it 
without  yielding  to  hurtful  and  criminal 
indulgence.  Let  the  liberty  be  allowed 
ns  to  judge  for  ourselves  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  partaking  of  a 
beverage  that  has  some  deleterious  pro- 
perties, may  be  useful  or  otherwise.  A 
judgment  enlightened  by  true  science, 
and  a  conscience  enlightened  by  divine 
revelation,  will  enable  the  spiritually- 
minded  to  discriminate  between  the  rue 
and  the  abuu  of  this,  in  common  with 
all  other  commodities,  and  to  maintain 
Christian  rectitude  and  purity  where  the 
sensual  and  the  undisciplined  would 
utterly  fall. 

Mrs.  Dowall,  in  whose  dwelling  we 
were  being  sheltered  and  warmed,  in  re- 
ply to  a  question  put  to  her,  avowed  her- 
self *'a  Catholic,*'  and  fell  at  once  intp 
controversy  with  remarkable  earnestness 
and  fluency.  I  bore  the  battery  of  her 
arguments  and  declamation  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  as  long  as  I  found  it  necessary. 
Among  other  fruitful  topics  she  talked 
about  purgatory,  and  affirmed  that  none 
of  the  ancient  saints  entered  heaven  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world, 
reproachlDg  me  for  my  ignorance  in  not 
knowing  that.  When  I  could  get  in  a 
few  word8  with  her,  which  was  no  easy 
matter,  I  talked  to  her  about  spiritnu 
religion,  and  intimated  the  possibility  of 
the  heart's  being  all  wrong  whilst  the 
head  might  be  all  right  I  saw  that  direct 
antagonism  in  controversy  would  be  like 
a  spark  of  fire  upon  gunpowder.  After 
much  talk  I  got  her  to  kneel  down  witJi 
me  that  we  might  have  a  few  words  of 
prayer,  when  she  at  once  began  to  repeat 
the  Lord's  prayer  and  went  on  to  the 
close,  and  then  rose  from  her  knees,  in- 
tending thus  to  cut  the  thing  short  and 
allow  no  time  for  me  to  engage  in  prayer. 
I  requested  her,  however,  to  kneel  down 
again,  telling  her  that  as  she  had  prayed 
first  I  should  be  allowed  to  pray  now, 
especially  as  I  was  a  man  and  she  a  wo- 
man, and  as  I  had  for  many  years  been 
a  preacher  of  the  blessed  OospeL  This 
prevailed  with  her.  She  knelt  down, 
and  I  eng^aged  in  prayer,  she  repeating 
what  I  said  clause  by  clause.  She  saw 
and  felt  that  I  had  a  regard  for  her  soul, 
and  was  evidently  touched,  as  were  also 
her  husband,  daughter,  and  servant  (or 
foster-daughter),  who  were  present.  At 
parting  I  shook  hands  cordially  with 
each,  and  I  trust  an  impression  favour- 


able to  the  religion  of  the  heart  was  made 
upon  them  all. 

By  the  time  that  we  were  become  warm 
and  refreshed,  and  had  terminated  the 
spiritual  and  religious  conflict  at  the  cot- 
tage, the  rain  had  subsided,  or  at  least 
was  suspended,  so  we  took  to  our  boat 
again,  and  launched  out  upon  the  water. 
We  landed  upon  a  rocky  island  called  by 
the  boatmen,  "The  Surveyors'  Island,** 
beine  that  on  which  the  Boyal  Sappers 
and  Miners  commenced  operations  wnen 
they  surveyed  the  lakes.  At  the  instance 
of  Brother  M.  we  offered  prayer  upon  it, 
himself  kneeling  and  engaging  audibly, 
at  the  close  of  which  he  threw  water  with 
his  hand  from  the  surface  of  the  lake 
upon  it,  and  called  it  "  Prayer  Island." 
The  boatmen  immediately  gave  a  shout, 
and  said  they  would  call  it  by  that  name 
in  future. 

At  a  point  further  down  an  echo  was 
obtained  on  shouting  aloud  in  a  shrill 
key  from  the  boat  towards  the  wooded 
mountain.  A  bugle  was  played  from 
another  boat  nearer  to  the  cottage  of 
Glena,  where  we  had  dried  oursdves, 
and  a  very  distinct  echo  of  its  notes  was 
produced.  Afker  the  rain  we  observed  a 
great  number  of  fish  rise  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  some  of  them  being  very 
fine.  There  is  abundance  of  excellent 
trout,  eels,  perch,  and  other  fish  in  these 
lakes,  and  at  one  season  of  the  year  very 
fine  salmon  is  obtained. 

Our  landing  was  effected  at  Boss  Is- 
land, where  our  car  was  in  waiting  for  ns* 
There  is  a  fine  old  castle  of  its  kind,  near 
where  we  landed,  being  one  of  the  pro- 
prietary strongholds  of  the  14th  century, 
and  said  by  our  guide-book  to  be  the  last 
in  Mnnster  that  surrendered  to  the  par- 
liamentary army.  We  now  returned  to 
Killamey,  not  without  witnessing  on  the 
way  a  scene  too  singular  and  character- 
istic to  be  omitted  from  this  narrative.-* 
We  were  beset  by  beggars  of  one  kind  or 
other,  almost  everywhere  upon  land ;  and 
at  one  spot  on  our  trip,  at  the  close  of 
this  day's  excursion,  a  woman  in  ad- 
vanced life,  came  out  of  a  branch  carriage 
road,  towards  us,  bearing  a  vtsry  ^aged 
woman,  probably  her  mother,  upon  her 
back,  hoping  to  receive  alms  fiom  the 
passing  strangers.  We  quickly  reached 
our  inn  at  Killamey,  where  we  partook 
of  a  good  cup  of  tea,  and  abundance  of 
hot  mutton  chops. 

The  state  of  the  weather  whilst  we  were 
on  the  lakes  was  so  exceedingly  unfa- 
vourable to  any  advantageous  view  of 
scenery,  that  I  do  not  consider  it  possible 
for  ns  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  that 
■in  this  district.  As  it  appeared  to  nsy 
however,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  thai  our 
itinerant  companion  and  myself  were  of 
one  opinion,  namely,  that  it  was  deckledlSf 
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not  eqnal  to  the  sceneir  of  the  Comber- 
land  lakes.  Great  allowance  most  of 
coarse  be  made  for  the  disadTantages 
under  which  we  moved,  throagh  falling 
water  npon  water,  to  gaze  upon  lake 
scenery ;  but  the  grandeur  and  the  varied 
beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  English 
lakes  can  never  be  effaced  from  my 
memory  :  and  it  must  have  been  some- 
thing superlativelv  fine  that  could  have 
surpassed  or  supplanted  the  impressions 
made  upon  my  memory  and  taste,  by  that 
wondrously  enchanting  scenery  of  my 
native  land.    I  could,  with  all  our  dis- 


advantages, lavish  praises  upon  the  chas- 
tened softness  and  gentle  beauty  of  the 
scenery  of  EiUamey's  waters ;  but  there 
is  all  that  in  combination  with  all  that  is 
romantic,  grand,  and  sublime,  in  that 
region  of  poetry  that  inspired,  enchanted, 
and  fired  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Cole- 
ridge, and  many  more,  whose  large  souls 
and  soaring  spirits  found  congenial 
elements  in  the  very  forms  of  nature 
flung  profusely  all  around,  throughout 
the  unique  lake  districts  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland. 

{To  be  contmuetL) 
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SUNNY  SPOTS  IN  THE  JOURNEY 
OF  MY  LIFE. 

A  LOCAL  PRKAGHB&'S  RBMINI80BNCB8. 

Eysr  since  the  Lord  converted  my  soul 
I  have  felt  a  longing  desire  for  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners.  This  desire  led  me  to 
reprove  sin,  and  to  expostulate  with  and 
entreat  my  fellow-men  to  turn  to  the 
Lord.  The  Lord  Jesus  has  greatly  en- 
couraged and  blessed  me  in  this  glorious 
enterprise,  notwithstanding  that  my  ig- 
norance and  want  of  education  was  an 
almost  insurmountable  barrier.  Few 
preachers  have  had  to  contend  with  the 
difficulties  that  I  have,  but  the  Lord  has 
helped  me,  glory,  glory,  be  to  his  name  I 
At  the  age  of  nine  I  was  left  an  orphan, 
taken  from  school,  and,  ever  since,  have 
had  to  earn  my  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
my  brow.  I  spent  mv  youthful  days  in 
ignorance  and  wickedness  in  a  village 
where  there  was  no  Sabbath-school  and 
not  one  professor  of  religion ;  so  that 
when  I  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  I  had  not  only  lost  nearly  all  I 
had  learned  at  school,  but  I  had  every- 
thing to  learn  of  a  religions  nature,  both 
in  theorv  and  practice,  wlthontbo»k8(save 
my  Bible)  or  preceptor.  I  was  then  in 
farmers'  service. 

'  My  first  efforts  were  principally  in 
some  country  villages  where  there  was 
no  regular  preaching  bv  the  Methodists, 
and  in  the  open  air.  I  prayed  fervently 
to  the  Lord  that  if  he  had  designed  me  for 
the  work  of  calling  sinners  to  repentance 
he  would  give  me  seals  to  my  ministry. 
The  following  are  a  few  instances  out  of 
many  in  which  my  feeble  efforts  have 
been  blessed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

More  than  twenty-iive  years  ago,  as  I 
was  at  my  labour  one  day,  a  person  came 
and  told  me  that  a  young  acquaintance 
was  rtrj  111,  and  was  not  expected  to 


live  the  day  over.  Knowing  that  the 
young  man  was  not  converted  to  God,  his 
case  dwelt  much  npon  my  mind.  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  not  rest  unless  I  went  to  see 
him ;  at  the  same  time  I  almost  despaired 
of  gaining  access  to  the  family,  knowing 
their  decided  opposition  to  the  Metho- 
dists. I  went :  the  eldest  daughter  came 
to  the  door;  to  my  astonishment,  she  did 
not  stop  to  inquire  my  business,  but  as 
soon  as  she  saw  me  said,  **  Come  along, 
come  along."  She  conducted  me  to  the 
chamber  of  her  dying  brother  and  his 
weeping  friends.  After  I  had  stayed 
some  time,  praying  with  him  and  pointing 
him  to  Jesus,  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  leaving,  as  I  had  two  miles  to  go 
home  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  next 
morning  the  solemn  bell  announced 
his  entrance  into  another  world.  A  day 
or  two  after  I  met  a  farmer  who  sat  up 
with  him  through  the  night,  whose  wife 
had  been  converted  to  Qod  through  my 
talking  to  their  aged  father.  Though  he 
was  not  a  religious  man  he  stated  that 
the  young  man's  distress  about  his  soul 
through  the  night  rose  into  mental  agony. 
About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
stated  he  had  obtained  the  blessing,  and 
soon  after  expired.  About  three  years 
ago  the  young  man's  sister,  that  met  me 
at  the  door,  came  to  me  and  claimed  me 
as  her  spiritual  father,  stating  that  the 
impression  made  upon  her  mind  when  I 
visited  her  brother  had  never  worn  off 
until  she  found  the  Lord.  . 

Sometime  after,  as  I  was  going  to  my 
appointment  one  Sabbath  day— to  Seal- 
ford — I  met  a  person  that  claimed  ac- 
quaintance with  me,  stating  that  he  had 
heard  roe  preach  in  the  open  air  at  Mel- 
ton, and  had  got  good  to  his  soul.  He 
stated  that  he  and  some  others  had  come 
to  M on  a  journey  of  pleasure ;  heard 
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me  preach ;  the  word  reached  his  heart ; 
he  went  home,  joined  the  society,  and 
had  found  the  Lord. 

^hen  we  removed  into  the  neighhoor- 
hood  of  Nottingham  I  frequently  preached 
in  the  open  air  on  a  week  eyening,  after 
a  day's  work,  as  well  as  on  the  Sahbath. 
One  day  I  was  at  Belper,  in  Derbyshire, 
on  business.  A  young  man  desired  to 
see  me :  I  found  he  had  heard  me  preach 
in  the  street  at  Nottingham,  against  the 
Beehive,  and  had  given  his  heart  to  God. 

One  Sabbath  evening,  as  I  was  return- 
ing from  my  appointment,  down  Mans- 

fiddBoad,  at  N ,  I  met  a  person 

who  wantcid  an  interview  with  me.  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  an  infidel,  and 
had  denied  the  existence  of  a  God.  He 
said  he  had  heard  me  preach  at  New 
Radford;  was  convinced ;  renounced  his 
infidelity ;  and  was  happy  in  the  love  of 
God. 


When  on  a  visit  at  K- 


Miss 


asked  me  if  I  recollected  preaching  at 
D  »  one  Sabbath  afternoon,  in  the 
open  air.  She  stated  there  were  three  or 
four  females  heard  me  who  got  good, 
and  had  joined  the  Methodist  society. 

About  the  same   time  Brother  W 

came  to  me  and  stated  when  I  preached 
at  D— —  from  Luke,  xviii.  89,  five  fe- 
males that  sat  in  one  pew  got  good,  and 
had  all  gone  to  his  class.  Being  on  a 
visit  at  I^- — ,  I  preached  firom  the  same 
subject,  and  about  twenty  professed  to 
obtain  salvation  in  the  prayer-meeting 
after  preaching.  To  God  be  all  the 
glory! 

When  we  resided  at  B  ,  a  female 
that  met  in  my  class  requested  me  to  visit 
her  brother,  who  was  ill ;  stating  he  was 
an  infidel,  and  when  she  said  anything  to 
him  about  his  soul  he  would  immediately 
get  into  a  ptssion  and  begin  to  blas- 
pheme.^ I  found  him  very  ill,  sitting  in 
nis  chair  ;  so  weak  as  to  need  a  stick  to 
assist  him  in  walking  across  the  house. 
While  I  conversed  with  him  about  his 
health  he  was  very  open  and  ftank,  but 
as  soon  as  the  subject  of  religion  was 
introduced,  he  fiew  into  a  rage,  and  or- 
dered me  out  of  the  house,  stating  he 
neither  wanted  me  nor  my  religion.  I 
entreated  him  to  be  calm,  and  not  to  put 
himself  about,  as  I  did  not  want  him  to 
be  grieved,  but  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say. 
I  soon  found  that  I  could  not  proceed 
without  his  going  into  a  violent  passion, 
so  I  changed  my  method  and  proposed 
prayer.  This  enraged  him  so  much  the 
more  that  he  took  up  his  stick  and  pe- 
remptorily ordered  me  out  of  bis  house. 
I  lifted  up  my  heart  to  God  for  wisdom, 
and  felt  determined  to  pray  before  I  left  ; 
so  I  kneeled  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
rage,  and  prayed  with  him.  I  was  very 
thankful  when  I  got  off  my  knees  with- 


out a  broken  head,  for  I  expected  he 
would  have  struck  me.  When  1  left  him 
I  felt  I  had  done  my  duty,  and  was  clear 
of  his  blood.  The  next  day  he  sent  for 
me  again,  stating  that  some  word  I  used 
while  at  prayer  took  hold  of  his  heart. 
He  was  much  humbled  and  vexy  tract- 
able, and  in  a  very  few  days  he  obtained 
mercy  through  believing  in  Jesus,  and 
died  triumphantly.  He  had  a  companion, 
a  most  notorious  character  like  himself, 
who  went  to  see  him  before  he  died. 
The  blessed  change'  wrought  upon  the 
dying  man's  mind  through  the  reception 
of  Christ  so  affected  him,  that  in  a  short 
time  he  was  converted  to  God,  and  in  a 
few  months  be  also  sickened  and  died, 
following  his  companion  to  gloiy. 

In  the  same  place  I  was  preaching  one 
Sabbath  evening  at  fire  o  clock,  before 
we  went  to  the  chapel,  a  Soman  Catholic 
came  and  opposed  me,  contradicting^ 
what  I  said.  He  vowed  he  would  follow 
us  to  the  chapel  and  oppose  me  Uiere. 
He  came  to  the  door  but  was  prevented 
coming  in.  In  the  prayer-meeting  after 
service,  a  person  came  and  asked  me  to 
go  and  see  the  man,  for  he  was  dying  I 
When  I  arrived  at  his  house  it  was  full 
of  people.  He  appeared  quite  rational, 
ana  knew  us  all,  but  it  took  three  or  four 
able  men  to  hold  him.  He  was  terrified 
and  alarmed  lest  some  supernatural  power, 
that  he  declared  he  saw  in  the  room, 
should  tear  him  to  pieces.  We  sang  and 
prayed,  and  tried  to  dissipate  his  fears  ; 
but  it  was  not  before  midnight  that  he 
could  be  left.  Such  a  scene  I  never  wit- 
nessed before.  The  next  morning  there 
was  a  great  sensation  in  the  town  :  the 
ciy  was,  **  Edmund  Green  saw  the  devil, 
because  he  persecuted  the  Methodist 
preacher."  during  the  day  I  visited  him 
a^^in,  and  found  him  ereotly  subdued  in 
spirit.  I  asked  him  if  I  should  prav  with 
him ;  he  consented,  and  I  succeeded  in 
inducing  him  to  promise  never  to  permr- 
cute  the  people  of  God  again.  After 
prayer  I  invited  him  to  the  chapel.  A 
few  weeks  after;  in  a  prayer-meeting,  ho 
obtained  redemption  through  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  joined  my  class. 

In  the  same  place  I  was  requested  to 
go  and  see  a  poor  woman  in  a  consump- 
tion, who  had  a  notoriously  drunken 
husband.  I  went,  not  knowing  at  the 
time  that  ho  was  at  home,  prayed  with 
her,  and  left  her.  Next  day  the  man 
was  at  work  with  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
referred  to  the  circumstance  of  my  visit 
to  his  wife.  He  said;  ^  The  man  nearly 
made  me  cry,  for  he  fetched  me  off  the 
bed  on  to  my  knees."  It  was  soon  appM 
rent  that  he  had  a  concern  about  his  soul. 
I  sought  him  up,  to(^  him  by  the  hand, 
and  invited  liim  to  the  means  of  grace»  Be 
went  with  me  one  night  to  my  •l^^t* 
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roent,  and  tirhile  I  was  speaking  upon 
the  Philjppian  gaoler,  the  Lord  set  his 
soul  at  liberty.  He  became  a  useful 
member  of  society;  and  a  few  years  after, 
when  I  visited  the  place  again,  I  was 
entertained  at  his  house.  In  comparing 
his  present  home  of  plenty  and  comfort 


with  what  it  formerly  was  when  the  home 
of  a  drunkard,  I  was  constrained  to  say, 
surely  "godliness  is  profitable  for  all 
things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  coine." 

J.  W. 
Mefton  Mowbray. 


gtutoal-Jilj  Association  gieporter. 


AGORBQATB    IIBKTIBQ. 

Thb  arrangements  are  not  sufficiently 
complete  to  enable  us  to  give  a  programme 
in  the  present  number,  but  we  rejoice  to 
know  that  the  committee  of  the  Leeds 
Branch  is  actirely  engaged  in  making 
preparations.  The  General  Committee 
will  be  summoned  to  meet  on  Saturday, 
October  1st,  at  two  o'clock,  p.m.  All 
who  can  possibly  attend  should  be  present 
at  that  hour,  that  there  may  be  no  delay 
io  the  transaction  of  the  important 
business  to  be  brought  forward.  The 
brethren  who  have  engaged  to  preach  on 
the  Sunday  should  idso  present  them- 
selves at  the  Committee-room,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  and  receive  instructions  in 
reference  to  their  appointments.  Some 
thirty  places  will  have  to  be  supplied, 
and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  all  should 
be  punctually  attended  to.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  a  love-feast  will  be  held.  May 
that  God  whose  nature  is  love,  and  who 
delighteth  in  the  exhibition  of  it,  be  in 
our  midst  on  the  occasion  I  The  official 
sermon,  bvthe  President,  will  be  preached 
on  Monday  evening.  On  Tuesday  a 
grand  demonstration  will  take  place,  in 
connection  with  a  tea  and  public  meeting; 
and,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  business 
on  Wednesday,  the  ordinance  of  the 
liord's  Supper  will  be  attended  by  the 
brethren,  and  will  be  open  to  Christians 
of  all  denominations  who  choose  to  be 
present.  The  secretaries  complain  of  the 
want  of  promptness  on  the  part  of  the 
secretaries  of  some  of  the  branches  to 
whom  they  have  written.  We  have  to 
request  that  all  who  intend  being  in 
I^eeds,  either  as  visitors  or  representatives, 
will  send  a  note  to  that  effect  before  the 
20th  of  September,  that  proper  accom- 
modation may  be  provided.  The  friends 
are  willing  to  secure  a  home  for  all  who 
come,  but  no  one  must  expect  accommo- 
dation who  thinks  it  too  much  trouble  to 
write  to  H.  T.  Mawson,  10,  Fenton-street, 
Leeds. 

HOTICBS  OF  XOnON. 

Jx  compliance  with  our  promise,  we 
now  insert  the  list  of  **  Motions**  to  be 


submitted  for  consideration  at  the  ap- 
proaching aggregate  meeting.  It  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  for  us  to  anticipate 
the  decisions  of  the  brethren  thereon, 
and  it  might  be  considered  an  improper 
interference  were  we  to  attempt  to  press 
our  views  on  their  attention.  We  are 
vcnr  desirous  that  freedom  of  thought 
and  freedom  of  speech  and  action  should 
be  enjoyed ;  but  we  cannot  hide  from 
ourselves  the  fact  that,  when  a  number 
of  generously  disposed  persons  meet  to- 
gether, there  is  great  danger  of  their 
being  led  away  by  their  feelings,  to  part 
company,  for  the  time  being,  with  all  the 
powers  of  calculation  and  all  the  dictates 
of  prudence.  We  admire  the  generous 
emotions  which  find  utterance  when  diffi- 
culties are  started,  and  which  lead  some 
of  their  possessoi-s  to  exclaim,  "  No  lack 
of  money!*'—**  The  Lord  will  provide!'* 
— "The  silver  and  the  gold  are  his!" — 
"  Only  find  us  cases,  and  we  will  make 
them  known!" — "Friends  are  very  plen- 
tiful: we  have  only  to  ask  and  have!" — ' 
'*filess  the  Lord!  we  shall  be  sure  to 
prosper;  he  can  touch  hearts  and  supply 
funds— we  shall  never  fail!**  All  such 
assurances  are  needed  to  quicken  our 
faith ;  but  it  is  not  enough  thus  to  cry 
out  at  our  public  meetings,  and  then  go 
to  our  homes  and  trouble  ourselves  no 
more  about  the  matter.  The  heavy  de- 
mands made  on  the  funds  make  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  exercise  prudence.  It  is 
evident  that  we  must  either  augment  our 
income,  or  lessen  our  expenditure;  and 
this  must  be  done  in  a  way  that  will  not 
involve  a  ylolation  of  the  principles  of 
justice,  or  give  any  who  have  joined  the 
Association  just  cause  to  complain. 

We  doubt  not  but  that  the  Committee 
will  weigh  well  every  proposition  that  is 
brought  before  it;  and  we  are  bold  to  ask 
that  our  brethren  will  not  be  too  hasty  to 
set  aside  that  which  has  its  sanction  and 
recopimendation.  On  former  occasions, 
too  little  deference  has  been  paid  to  that 
which  has  been  the  result  of  mature  con- 
sideration. Forgetful  of  the  responsi- 
bility resting  on  those  who  have  the 
working  of  the  machineiy,  some  have 
been  ready  to  throw  all  prudential  regu- 
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lations  oyerboard,  and,  carried  forward 
by  gusts  of  extreme  liberality,  have  beea 
regardless  of  dangers  ahead.  A  desire 
for  the  prosperity  and  perpetuation  of 
our  truly  benevolent  institution,  causes 
us  to  sound  this  note  of  caution.  None 
will  rejoice  more  than  ourselves  when  we 
are  in  a  position  to  increase  the  benefits; 
but  while  we  'Move  mercy"  we  must  **do 
justly,*'  and  it  becomes  us  to  attend  to 
the  monition — *'Be  just  before  yon  are 
generous."  "We  speak  as  uato  wise 
men ;  judge  ye  what  we  say." 

1. — ^Tbat  the  sick  allowance  be  raised  from 
88.  per  week  to  IDs.  per  week. 

2. — ^That  the  funeral  allowance  be  redneed 
from  £8  to  £4. 

3. — ^Tbat  as  tbe  rales  49  and  50,  reepeeiing 
the  superannuated  allowance,  are  only  in- 
tended to  apply  to  aged  brethren  who  are 
really  in  neceasitoufi  oirenmstanees,  the  general 
committee  shall  require  all  necessary  infor- 
mation from  the  braneh  committees,  judge 
thereon,  and  act  accordingly. 

4. — ^That,  as  the  funeral  ollowanoe  was 
reduced  to  £4  by  the  last  aggregate  meeting 
in  case  of  all  who  enter  the  Association  at  or 
OTcr  60  years  of  age,  and  who  receive  the 
saperannnatiun  allowance,  only  £2  shall  be 
drawn  in  future  at  the  death  of  the  ?rire  of 
such  member. 

5.— That  tbe  rule  reducing  the  funeral 
allowance  in  reference  to  the  superannuated 
be  applied  to  all  who  hod  entered  previous  to 
1852,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  entered 
since. 

6.— That  the  letter  (»)  be  added  to  the  word 
ex-president  in  Section  5  of  the  last  edition 
of  the  rales. 

7.— That  every  accredited  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodist preacher  be  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  '*  Wesleyan  Local  Preachers'  Mutual- 
Aid  Association"  on  the  following  terms, 
viz. : — (See  Ilulca  30  to  40,  last  edition.) 

Bvery  applicant  for  raemlHsrsliip  to  the  age 
of  26  years  shall  pay  on  entrance  10^.,  aud 
be  one  year  on  probation. 

Every  applicant  from  25  to  30  years  of  ago 
shall  pay  tbe  same  entrance  fee,  and  be  two 
years  on  probation. 

From  30  to  35  years  of  age,  the  same  en- 
trance fee,  and  three  years  on  probation. 

From  35  to  40  years  of  age,  the  same  en- 
trance fee,  and  four  years  on  probation. 

Preachers  from  40  to  45'  years  of  age  may 
be  admitted  members  on  a  graduated  scale  of 
payment,  paying  tbe  same  entrance  fee,  and 
being  four  years  on  probation,  and  on  paying 
an  additionol  sizpenee  per  quarter  for  every 
year  or  part  of  a  year  from  40  to  45. 

That  a  subscription  of  12s.  per  annum  be 
contributed  by  each  member,  to  be  paid  Ss. 
per  quarter,  on  the  first  Friday  of  the  months 
of  January,  April,  July,  and  October. 

That  at  the  termination  of  the  respective 
periods  of  probation,  all  contributions  being 
paid,  the  members  shall  be  eligible  to  the 
benefits  of  this  Association. 

That  any  brother  dying  before  ha  becomes 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  association,  the 
money  he  has  paid  shall  be  returaed  to  his 
representatives,  provided  it  is  claimed  not 


more  than  one  month  from  the  date  of  hia 
deoth,  deducting  5  per  eonU  for  expenses. 

That  any  brother,  residing  in  a  circuit 
where  tliere  is  no  braneh,  wishing  to  beeome 
a  member,  may  do  so  by  uniting  himself  to 
the  brunch  in  tbe  nearest  adjoining  circuit. 

That  any  member  removing  from  the  cir- 
cuit or  neighbourhood  where  his  branch 
exists,  shall  have  a  pass  from  the  secretary 
to  tbe  braneh  of  the  circuit  to  whieh  he  is  re- 
moving ;  or,  H  there  should  be  no  branch  in 
the  oircnit  or  neighbourhood  to  whieh  be  is 
removing,  he  shaU  continue  a  member  in  the 
branch  in  the  circuit  he  is  leaving. 

The  following  rule,  to  meet  cases  of 
permanent  disablement,  was  adopted  by 
the  General  Committee,  and  has  been 
acted  on  during  the  year.  It  will  be 
brought  before  the  Aggregate  Meeting 
for  confirmation: — 

Although  the  allowanoe  provided  for  in 
Rule  46  is  understood  to  apply  only  to  tem- 

Sorary  sickness,  the  General  Committee,  being 
esirous  to  meet  cases  of  permanent  disable- 
ment, such  disability  having  arisen  since  the 
persons  have  joined  the  association,  have  de- 
cided to  allow,  as  an  experiment,  the  tall 
amount  stated  in  Rule  46  for  the  first  three 
months,  half  that  amount  of  allowanoe  for  the 
subsequent  three  montlis,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  2^.  6d.  per  week  until  the  next 
aggregate  meeting. 

A  SUGGESTION  FOR  THB  OOMINO  ANKUAL 
MEKTINO. 

London,  August  6, 1853. 

Sib, — The  period  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing being  so  late  in  the  year,  I  apprehend 
to  bo  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  many  ot 
the  brethren  being  present  at  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  of 
the  brethren  are  in  situations  in  which 
they  have,  during  the  summer  months,  a 
few  days  in  which  they  could  take  a 
journey  into  the  country  for  the  benefit 
of  their  health,  and  who  would  not  like* 
nor  might  it  be  convenient  for  them,  to 
put  it  oft*  to  so  late  a  period  of  the  year- 
as  the  month  of  October.  Besides,  they 
may  be  in  such  circnmstances  as  not  to 
be  spared  from  business  a  second  time 
during  the  year,  and  therefore  they  are 
prevented  from  associating  with  their 
brethren  at  the  annual  meeting,  while, 
if  it  were  held  earlier,  they  would  not 
only  have  the  opportunity,  but  would 
feel  a  great  pleasure  in  meeting  them. 

I  would  suggest  the  month  of  Angnst 
as  a  favourable  time  for  the  annnal  meet- 
ing. This  would  afiford  the  brethren  an 
opportunity  both  to  enjoy  the  country 
and  also  the  society  of  their  brethren. 

T.  T. 

Daventry,  August  9, 1853i 
Sni,— I  hope  the  next  delegates'  meet- 
ing will  act  upon  the  suggestions  of  yonr 
correspondent  John  Cole,  in  yonr  lut 
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iiamber  (for  August),  especially  on  items 
Kos.  8  and  9,  namely — 

What  amount  has  been  sent  by  the 
circuit  to  the  treasurer  ? 

What  amount  has  been  received /rom 
the  treasurer  ? 

I  think  if  such  a  schedule  were  pub- 
lished it  would  shame  some  of  the  circuits 
into  making  an  earnest,  determined,  and 
auccessfnl  effort  to  assist  the  Association. 
I  think  I  have  seen  a  hint  that  there  are 
scyme  circuits  receiving  more  than  they 
pay  by  two  or  three  times  over.  This 
ought  not  to  be ;  and  I  think  if  publicity 
were  given  to  the  accounts  a  remedy 
would  soon  be  foutid. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 
C.  Clarke. 


FBOORE8B  OF  TUB  ASSOCIATION. 

June  29th, — From  Gloucester  we  pro- 
ceeded to  BiUon^  Forest  of  Dean,  where 
we  were  kindly  entertained  at  the  house 
of  Aaron  GU)old,  Esq.  The  whole  house- 
hold appeared  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  Association,  and  were  actively  en- 

faged  in  preparations  for  the  tea  meeting. 
ly  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Goold  a  very 
handsome  gothic  chapel  and  school-house 
have  been  built;  these  are  surrounded 
with  garden  grounds,  laid  out  with  great 
taste,  constituting  this  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  "places  of  worship"  we  ever 
remember  to  have  seen.  The  school- 
room was  soon  crowded  with  happy-look- 
ing persons,  whose  intelligent  and  smiling 
faces  seemed  to  say,  "  We  are  come  to  a 
feast."  And  a  feast  it  was.  No  one  ap- 
peared disappointed.  We  were  gratified 
at  seeing  brethren  who  had  been  at  the 
first  or  second  aggregate  meetings;  one 
of  them,  dear  old  Father  Morris,  rose  to 
greet  us  during  the  tea,  and  would  not  be 
satisfied  until  we  had  promised  that  we 
would  give  the  meeting  an  opportunity  to 
"  pass  the  token  of  a  friend,''  by  singing 
the  hymn  of  brotherhood ;  at  the  saine 
time  in  his  eagerness  to  grasp  our  hand, 
aad  thos  secure  a  token  that  we  had  not 
forgotten  *'Auld  lang-syne,"  he  caused 
no  small  commotion  at  the  table  where  he 
sat.  The  following  report  has  been  sent, 
for  which  we  are  much  obliged;  but,  the 
friends  who  attended  will  agree  with  us, 
that  it  is  a  mere  scrap,  in  comparison  to 
what  actually  occurred  on  the  occasion. 

'*  It  had  been  in  contemplation  by  us  for 
some  time,  to  hold  a  public  meeting,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  Mutual- Aid  Ai»socia- 
tion,  but  something  occurred  to  put  it  off 
from  time  to  time,  until  we  heard  that 
Mr.  Harris  was  about  visiting  our  neigh* 
bourhood.  We  at  once  saw  the  necessity 
of  availing  ourselves  of  his  valuable 
■Mtstance  to  enforce  the  claims,  and  lay 
before  the  people  the  essential  merits  of 


our  Association.  We  hniled  his  appear- 
ance amongst  us  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
the  evening  of  the  29th  of  Jane  we  held 
our  first  meeting  in  the  Wesley  Chapel, 
kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  A.  Groold, 
Esq.  After  tea,  most  of  the  local 
preachers  appeared  upon  the  platform. 
The  Rev.  J.  Hirst  occupied  the  chair, 
and  gave  an  entertaining  speech.  The 
secretary  read  part  of  the  report,  and 
Brothers  Jones,  Morris,  and  the  Rev.  T. 
Laxton,  from  Gloucester,  gave  addresses, 
all  of  which  were  attentively  received  by 
the  audience.  The  hymn  of  brotherhood 
was  sung  right  heartily,  and  the  friendly 
shake  of  hands  passed  along  with  elec- 
trical influence,  creating  a  peculiar  feel- 
ing of  olden  days,  when  Methodism  was 
known  more  fully  by  the  loving  shake 
and  the  hearty  amen.  Mr.  Harris  next 
advocated  the  particular  claims  of  our 
institution ;  and  surely  this  was  a  day  not 
to  be  forgotten.  We  hope  we  shall  have 
an  anniversary  next  year,  and  that  the 
cash  proceeds  will  far  exceed  this,  and 
brotherly  love  be  more  manifest  in  help- 
ing the  helpless,  and  so  partaking  of  the 
reward  of  such  from  Him  who  has  said, 
*  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,'  and  re- 
ceive the  blessedness  of  those  of  whom 
it  is  said,  *  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth 
the  poor ;  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in 
the  time  of  trouble.'    May  God  prosper 

us.    Amen.    iiXeoMAS  Watkinson." 

June  SOth. — If  time  and  space  per- 
mitted, we  should  like  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  our  adventure  into  a  Coal  Mine, 
descending  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  witnessing  the  labours  of 
man  and  beast  in  procuring  for  us  that 
which  helps  to  cook  our  food,  and  blazes 
forth  with  genial  warmth  when  win- 
ter's chilling  winds  make  us  seek  shel- 
ter on  the  hearth.  But  we  must  hasten 
on,  or  shall  be  too  late  for  the  train 
at  Newnham.  The  kind  friends  kept 
us  to  the  last  minute,  and  though  we 
had  the  honour  of  being  well-mounted 
on  *'a  lady's  prancing  steed"  we  had 
little  time  to  pause  and  see  the  beau- 
ties on  tlfe  road.  Arrived  at  Newn- 
hiin),  we  took  the  train  for  Chepstow, 
journeying  through  a  most  delightful 
country,  which  the  lovers  of  the  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful  will  do  well  to  visit 
in  the  summer  months.  At  Ckepstowwe 
were  met  by  the  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  latter; 
indeed,  brother  Guest  does  the  work  of 
both  offices.  Here  we  found  that  things 
were  in  a  poor  state.  No  tea  meeting 
could  be  had;  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
however,  had  been  secured,  and  bills  had 
been  sent  out,  announcing  the  meeting. 
We  were  forewarned  not  to  expect  much 
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and  it  was  well  we  had  learnt  not  to  des- 
pise "  the  day  of  small  things." 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Circuit,  Mr. 
Henry  Haynmn,  an  old  acquaintance, 
took  the  chair;  gare  out  a  hymn,  read 
the  8th  chapter  of  2nd  epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  engaged  in  prayer;  then 
gave  a  short  address  showing  the  import- 
ance of  making  provision  for  seasons  of 
sicknessi  old,  age,  and  death;  but  ex- 
cused himself  from  troubling  the  friends 
with  any  particular  allusion  to  the  Mutual- 
Aid  Association*  He  should  leave  the 
affair  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James,  the 
Secretary,  who  then  gave  a  report  of  the 
branch,  which  showed  a  large  deficit  on 
the  part  of  the  branch,  nearly  twice  as 
much  having  been  paid  to  the  claimants 
in  the  circuit  as  had  been  contributed; 
and  another  member  having  just  sent  his 
claim  for  the  superannuation  allowance. 
The  Honorary  Secretaxy  was  then  called 
on,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  design  of  the  Association ; 
commending  it  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nine  persons  who  were  present,  and 
trying  to  enlist  their  services  as  mission- 
aries in  the  cause.  At  the  conclusion  of 
his  address  Brother  Hunt  (a  member  of 
the  Association)  rose  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions, and  wanted  to  know  whether,  as  a 
society,  we  were  sufficiently  guarded 
from  imposition  ;  and  whether,  if  any 
information  were  needed,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  circuit  was  the  right 
person  to  apply  to,  and  his  opinion  to 
be  taken  and  acted  upon  in  opposition  to 
the  rales.  Tlie  honorary  secretary  an- 
swered the  questions  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  brother,  and  took  occasion  to  say 
that  while  it  was  far  better  to  cultivate 
confidence  than  suspicion,  and  to  attend 
to  the  monition  which  tanght  us  "in 
honour  to  prefer  one  another ;"  yet  that 
he  who  could  be  guilty  of  imposing  on 
his  brethren,  and  taking  the  money  that 
was  intended  for  the  sick  poor,  when  he 
was  neither  sick  nor  poor,  was  deserving 
the  most  severe  condemnation,  and  that 
he  should  be  afraid  to  trust  himself  in 
the  use  of  language  that  would  describe 
his  feelings  in  reference  to  such  an  un- 
worthy man.  One  or  two  instances  were 
given  in  which  branches  had  to  deal 
with  attempts  at  such  base,  unchristian 
conduct ;  and  the  speaker  drew  himself 
up  in  the  expression  of  his  abhorrence, 
and  seemed  to  feel  with  the  patriarch 
when  he  said,  "  0  my  soul  come  not  thou 
into  their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly, 
mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united." 

Hisre  is  a  branch  where  two  aged  men 
are  receiving  of  the  fund,  and  several 
other  claimants  have  been  on  it,  and  yet 
after  a  long  notice,  only  nine  persons, 
could  be  got  together ;  and  of  these  no 
coUectioB  ooold  be  taken,  because,  as  the 


superintendent  said,  *Mt  had  not  been 
announced."  Something^  surely,  ought 
to  be  done  to  stir  up  such  places  to  a 
sense  of  duty. 

For  ourselves  we  have  no  right  to 
complain :  we  were  very  kindly  received 
and  hospitably  entertained  at  the  house 
of  Brother  Guest ;  and  were  asked  what 
our  expenses  were,  but  we  could  not 
take  anything,  seeing  that  no  collection 
was  made* 

We  had  a  rich  treat  the  next  day  in 
beholding  the  ruins  of  Tintem  Abbey 
and  ascending  the  Wyndciiff,  and  view- 
ing some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
the  eye  ever  lighted  upon.  Here  was 
enough  to  stir  the  deepest  emotions  of 
the  soul  I  Who  could  walk  around  the 
relics  of  piety  and  superstition,  and  call 
to  mind  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
without  experiencing  an  alternation  of 
almost  every  variety  of  feeling  I  If  ever 
we  feel  tempted  to  indulge  in  romance  it 
is  on  such  occasions  as  these.  There  is 
enough  of  incident  to  lay  hold  of  to  form 
a  plot ;  and  there  is  scope  enough  for  the 
most  fervid  imagination  to  revel  in. 
While  we  were  musing,  a  thunder  cloud 
burst  over  our  head,  and  we  ran  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  ruins.  It  was  a  splendid 
sight:  the  heavens  opening,  and  flash 
after  flash  of  lightning  bursting  forth, 
followed  by  the  loud  crash  of  thunder, 
which  seemed  to  shake  the  tower  on 
which  we  stood  ;  and  now  the  rain  de- 
scending, illumined  with  gleams  of  sun- 
light^ shone  like  liquid  diamonds  or 
streaming  pearls.  'Twas  fitting  while 
we  gazed  with  wonder  and  widi  admira- 
tion on  the  startling  monument  of  manli 
power  and  feebleness,  his  wisdom  and 
his  folly,  that  we  should  have  an  exhibi- 
tion of  almighty  power.  After  leaving 
the  Abbey  we  ascended  the  Wyndciiff, 
and  although  this  is  not  the  usual  coune 
with  tourists,  we  recommend  it  as  de- 
cidedly the  best. 

Grand,  imposing  as  man's  work  may 
be,  it  is  puny  and  pitiful  in  comparison  to 
•*  God's  workmanship."  The  truly  sub- 
lime and  glorious  scene  which  stretches 
away  from  the  top  of  that  high  hill  takes 
away  all  disposition  to  romance,  and 
causes  a  sense  of  impotence  and  nothing- 
ness to  creep  over  one,  while  in  prostrate 
adoration  he  exclaims— 

*«  Thew  are  tbj  works,  Alnlghty  I** 

We  cannot  give  a  description  :  as  well 
might  we  attempt  to  hold  the  winds  in 
our  fist,  or  to  measure  the  waters  of  the 
deep  in  the  hollow  of  our  hand.  The 
only  utterances  we  ventured  when  torn- 
ang  to  our  companions,  were,  "Oh !  it 
is  magnificent  1  —  splendid !  -^  glorious  I " 
If  any  desire  to  know  what  we  meant,  let 
them  see  it  for  themselves.  We  ttmm 
down  from  the  moantaio,  regained  Mr 
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carriage,  and  drove  back  to  Chepstow. 
After  seeing  the  fine  old  caade,  and  get- 
ting a  good  night's  rest,  we  set  ont  for  onr 
old  friends  at  Newport  and  Piilgwenllj. 
Here,  for  a  second  time,  we  found  oar- 
selves  at  Komt  with  Brother  John  Cole. 
For  a  description  of  the  meetings  we  refer 
to  oar  last  namber,  although  the  half  has 
not  been  told. 

Many  a  generous  heart  beats  in  this 
circuit ;  and  of  the  people  we  can  saj,  we 
could  have  it  in  our  heart  to  live  and  die 
among  them.  After  being  disappointed 
in  not  getting  toFontypoo(  and  Merthyr, 
and  Cardiff,  we  set  off  for  Swansea,  and 
were  met  at  the  station  by  an  old  friend, 
and  another  equally  warm-hearted  bro- 
ther whose  face  we  had  not  seen  before. 

Unhappily  no  tea  meeting  could  be 
had  here,  and,  on  account  of  other  en- 
gagements, the  meeting  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  which  was  not  so  suit- 
able as  the  earlv  part  of  the  week.  About 
seven  o'clock  the  friends  met  together  in 
an  iwper  room.  The  Master  was  with 
us.  Small  as  the  meeting  was,  we  neither 
lost  heart  nor  hope.  The  chairman  (if 
we  remember  aright,  Mr.  W.  Ivey),  gave 
a  few  words  of  encouragement,  and  then 
called  on  Brother  Tregaskis,  the  Secre- 
tary, to  give  a  report  of  the  branch. 
This  he  did,  and  uso  delivered  a  most 
atirriag  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  subsequent  speakers  were 
John  Stephens,  W.  Harris,  G.  P.  Ivey, 
G.  Stephens,  Brother  Collier,  from  New- 
port, and  another  eloquent  brother, 
whose  name  we  forget.  AU  expressed 
their  determination  to  stand  by  the  As- 
sociation, and  strongly  recommended  it 
to  the  support  of  the  friends  present.  On 
8unday,  July  10,  we  preached  twice  to 
crowded  congregations,  in  the  room 
occupied  by  the  branch  society. 

The  people  displayed  considerable 
liberality  in  support  of  the  cause,  con- 
sidering that  they  have  recently,  again  and 
again,  been  appealed  to  on  behalf  of  their 
new  chapel,  now  in  the  course  of  erec* 
tion.  We  hope  that  the  seed  sown  will 
not  be  in  vain.  After  a  little  more  sun- 
shine we  anticipate  a  rich  harvest  from 
the  Swansea  friends.  Only  let  them 
unite  and  work  as  heartily  as  they  deter- 
mine to  maintain  their  privileges,  and 
**  the  Mes  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
them.'* 

On  Tnesday,  July  12,  we  set  sail  for 
Bristol,  and  after  a  passage  of  eleven 
hours,  sick  and  faint,  we  reached  the 
Camberland  Basin,  just  in  time  to  step 
on  board  the  Exprsst  steamer,  for  Corn- 
wall. We  will  not  trouble  our  readers 
with  the  **ups  and  downs"  connected 
with  a  voyage  ot  thirty- five  hours'  dura^ 
tion,  sni&ce  it  to  know  that  we  were 
heartily  glad  when  we  got  to  Hayle. 


Now  that  we  had  escaped  ^  the  perils  and 
dangers  of  the  deep"  we  thought  our 
troubles  were  ended— but  not  so.  The 
friend  who  had  planned  our  journey  in- 
formed US  that  some  friends  would  be  on 
the  look  out  for  us  on  our  landing.  We 
remained  on  board  until  nearly  all  the 
passengers  had  left,  and  as  no  one  came 
to  claim  us,  we  then  hied  forth  under  the 
falling  rain  and  the  darkness  of  night,  to 
seek  lodgings.  After  several  fraitless 
attempts,  and  when  we  had  decided,  in 
opposition  to  our  teetotal  prejudices,  to 
go  to  the  "Head  Inn,"  fortune  smiled 
upon  us,  and  a  good  lady  said  she  thought 
she  could  accommodate  us  for  the  night ; 
and,  sure  enough,  we  found  a  quiet,  com- 
fortable home  on  "very  moderate  terms." 
The  next  morning  we  called  on  the  second 
preacher,  and  recognised  an  old  friend, 
not  unfriendly  to  our  movement. 

After  looking  over  the  Foundry  Chapel, 
we  were  directed  to  a  good  brother  who 
was  suspected  of  being  "rather  tainted;" 
and  who  we  found  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Association,  and,  to  our  surprise,  have 
since  discovered  is  a  pensioner  on  its 
funds.  Understanding  that  we  were  ex« 
pected  to  "open  our  commission"  in  the 
county  that  dav  at  Camborne,  we  invited 
our  good  brother  to  attend,  and  betook 
ourselves  to  our  journey.  Arrived  at 
Camborne,  no  friendly  greeting  awaited 
us  at  the  station  ;  no  one  presented 
himself  to  ask  us  home. 

Leaving  our  luggage  at  the  station,  we 
set  out,  under  a  shower-bath,  not  of  the 
most  inviting  kind,  to  find  the  house  of 
the  friend  who  had  been  represented  to 
ns  as  the  "Master  of  the  ceremonies"  for 
the  district.  He  was  not  at  home.  The 
good  lady  of  the  honse  knew  little,  or 
nothing,  about  us  or  our  errand.  We 
felt,  as  the  Americans  say,  "rather  in  a 
fix;"  especially  as  we  soon  discovered 
that  we  had  been  advertised  for  another 
purpose,  of  which  we  had  not  had  the 
slightest  intimation.  Furnished  with 
names  of  parties  who  had  rooms  to  let, 
we  set  out,  rather  "chop-fallen," in  quest 
of  lodgings,  and  had  to  trudge  along  with 
'^  water  above  and  water  below;"  but  we 
must  not  drag  our  readers  through  such  a 
flood  of  difficulties.  What  a  blessed  thing 
it  is  to  have  that  charity  which  "is  not 
easily  provoked ; " — "  beareth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things;" — "never  faileth!" 
The  Lord  increase  this  grace  in  us! 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  con- 
tinne  onr  narrative  of  "progress,"  as  we 
must  make  room  this  month  for  the  Pen- 
zance meeting,  which  we  attended  after 
holding  meetings  at  Nswlyn  and  St,  Just, 
These  we  reserve  for  next  month. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  excite  the  dis- 
gust of  onr  readers  by  detailing  the  petty 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  hinder 
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the  prosperity  of  oar  cause  in  Penzance. 
Glad  are  we  that  so  many  generous  souls 
are  found  here.  The  ver^  means  resorted 
to,  to  keep  the  people  in  darkness  and 
mislead  them  will  cause  light  to  break 
forth,  and  turn  out  for  the  furtherance  of 
our|A»80ciation.  Some  intelligent  heads, 
nimble  feet,  active  hands,  and  warm 
hearts  hare  been  enlisted  in  our  behalf. 
Many  of  our  members  and  their  excel- 
lent wives  have  been  stirred  up,  and  in- 
duced to  put  on  their  strength  to  labour 
more  abundantly  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  which  include  and  exhibit  '*  The 
love  of  God,  the  love  of  man."  Some 
have  already  gone  forth  as  mission- 
aries for  us,  and  although  we  must  not 
mention  their  names  we  will  pray,  and 
ask  our  brethren  to  unite  with  us  in 
praying — ^  The  Lord  bless  them  in  their 
deed !  **  We  have  hope  of  Cornwall. 
The  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand. 
Our  principles  will  spread  and  erow  in 
every  part  of  the  county.  The  suDJoined 
account  is  not  a  fair  description  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  meeting;  but  we  give 
it  as  furnished  by  the  secretary:— 

A  MBBTiNO  in  connection  with  the 
Mutual- Aid  Association  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  July  20,  in  the  large  vestry 
adjoining  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Chapel- 
street,  wnen  Messrs.  William  Harris,  of 
London,  and  Isaac  English,  of  Deptford, 
attended  as  a  deputation  from  London. 

Tea  was  provided  in  excellent  style  by 
several  ladies,  and  a  goodly  number 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
presented  of  hearing  the  statements  of 
the  deputation.  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Boseveare  Rosewam,  Mr.  Walter  Ed- 
monds, of  Penzance,  presided. 

Af^er  tea,  a  portion  of  scripture  was 
read,  and  prayer  offered  by  Mr.  Richard 
Hosking,  jnn. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  not  antici- 
pated filling  the  position  he  occupied,  in 
conseqnenoe  of  the  announcement  that 
Mr.  Uosewame  was  to  preside.  That 
gentleman's  absence,  however,  had  not 
arisen  from  any  want>of  interest  in  the 
success  of  their  institution,  but  from  cir- 
cumstances over  which  he  had  no  control. 
The  Chairman  spoke  of  doing  everything 
from  a  sense  of  dutv,  and  said,  that  if  he 
found  within  himself  anything  in  the  re^ 
rootest  degree  foreign  from  that  principle 
of  action,  he  should  loathe  himself.  As 
far  as  they  bad  known  of  the  history  of 
mankind — as  far  as  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  great  results  of  philanthropic 
actions,  they  had  found  that  they  had 
ever  originated  from  this  principle — a 
sens^  of  duty.  Let  them  take  the  case, 
for  instance,  of  John  Howard,  the  great 
philanthropist.  What,  short  of  a  sense 
of  duty,  could  have  induced  that  ipan  to 


go  through  the  trials  that  he  underwent 
tor  the  benefit  of  mankind?  Born  in  an 
elevated  position,  with  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, surrounded  with  all  the  appliances 
and  comforts  of  life — having  a  wife  whom 
he  dearly  loved 'Still,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
misery  of  the  prisoner  and  the  captive. 
That  great  philanthropist  left  his  country 
under  the  derision  of  some,  and  the  pity 
of  others ; — his  simple  courage  was  sufB^ 
cient  to  force  itself  into  the  prisons  of 
Bnssia  and  the  dens  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  to  encounter  in  them  all  Kinds  of 
peril  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  he  fell  in 
the  prosecution  bf  his  benevolent  designs ; 
his  monument  now  stands  in  solitary 
grandeur  in  the  territories  of  Russia,  and 
he  has  raised  for  himself  a  great  and 
lasting  name  on  the  pages  of  European 
history.  The  Chairman  next  dwelt,  at 
considerable  length,  on  the  character  and 
actions  of  Wilberforce,  and  of  Wesley 
and  Whitfield,  whose  object  was — not  to 
wander  only  in  serious  meditation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Isis  and  the  Cam,  but  who 
had  from  a  sense  of  duty  come  out  into 
the  world;  and  the  result  of  their  labours 
was  now  apparent.  The  Chairman  con* 
eluded  by  saying  that  he  meant  to  apply 
the  principle  to  their  excellent  deputa> 
tion,  who  had  left  their  homes,  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  and  had  come  among 
them,  leaving  the  comforts  of  social  life, 
and  encountering  the  discomforts  and 
perils  of  travelling,  to  promote  their 
generous  and  philanthropic  object. 

Mr.  John  Richards,  of  Penzance,  then 
read  the  report  of  the  local  society,  pre- 
facing his  observations  however  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Bosewame  had  sent  them  a  sub- 
scription of  lOs.  (Cheers.)  The  Report 
was  brief  but  very  favourable.  It  ap« 
peared  that  in  1850,  the  sccretaiy  of  the 
society  here  transmitted  to  the  managing 
secretary  of  the  parent  society  £16  5s; 
iu  1851,  £IA  5s  8d ;  in  1852,  JB17  5s— 
making  a  total  of  subscriptions  received 
firom  tlie  Penzance  Branch  for  three 
years,  J&47  15s  8d.  Now,  in  order  to 
show  yon  that  we  needed  such  an  institu- 
tion as  this,  and  that  we  needed  it  too 
for  our  own  locality — for  the  *'  Penzance 
and  Maraaion  Branch,"  we  have  received 
back  from  the  general  secretary  in  1851, 
JB15  12s;  in  1852,  £18  168;  in  1853, 
JB16  16s— making  a  total  of  £49  4s,  with 
three  members  eUU  on  theftmdai  In  re- 
ference to  this  good  work,  I  love  to  dwell 
upon  this  fact,  that  so  far  as  my  own 
sentiments  are  concerned  I  love  to  view 
myself  as  one  member  of  a  great  family, 
and  as  the  beautiful  chapter  just  reiul 
speaks  of  it — **  We  are  members  one  of 
another,"  one  body,  Christ  being  the 
living  head.  If  you  will  look  abrMid 
upon  the  arrangements  of  Grod'e  proTi* 
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dence,  jon  will  find  much  of  diversity  in 
the  condition  and  circumstances  of  men. 
How  comes  this  to  pass  ?  How  is  it  that 
we  behold  one  man  poor  and  another 
man  rich  ?  Of  the  rich  men  we  must 
say  **  God  has  given  them  power  to  get 
riches."  And  of  the  poor  man,  **  God 
has  pnt  them  in  those  circnmstances," 
— ^knowing  that  riches  are  best  for  one 
and  poverty  for  the  other.  Then  this 
brings  us  to  this  great  principle — that 
there  ia  a  law  of  dependence  established 
among  men.  If  all  were  equally  well  off 
— if  all  were  circumstanced  alike  in  life, 
—then  indeed  should  we  be  isolated  crea- 
tures-^lonely  and  isolated  as  yonder 
monnt  in  the  ocean.  But  'God  has  ar- 
ranged it  otherwise.  Here  we  have  in- 
finite wisdom  and  infinite  beneficence 
brought  out  in  order  that  one  man  may 
feel  that  he  is  interested  in  another  man 
-^in  order  that  we  may  all  feel  that  we 
are  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other. 
This  is  the  great  principle  we  recognise 
in  this  association.  When  I  stand  up 
here  and  tell  you  that,  under  God,  I  do 
not  need  the  funds  of  this  Association  for 
myself— and  God  forbid  that  I  should 
boaat,  but  God  has  ordered  it  so — I  turn 
around  and  see  another  brother^one, 
perhaps,  who  stands  more  in  the  favour 
of  God,  and  it  may  be,  more  virtuous 
than  I  am,  and  standing  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  heaven  : — that  man  may  be 
very  poor.  I  extend  my  arm  of  affection 
and  help  towards  him — and  endeavour  to 
comfort  him  in  distress,  and  alleviate  his 
sorrows.  Mr.  Richards  then  referred  to 
the  25th  chapter  in  the  book  of  Leviticus 
as  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  care 
which  the  ancient  Israelites  took  of  their 
poor,  and  tliose  who  needed  assistance.-^ 
These  (said  the  speaker)  are  the  grounds 
on  which  we  rest  our  Association;  and 
not  only  so,  but  it  is  upon  this  ground 
that  one  man  is  called  of  God  to  preach 
the  gospel.  When  we  see  them  going  up 
and  down  the  land  without  fee  or  reward, 
and  in  too  many  cases,  without  thanks 
from  anybody,  we  ought  as  a  Christian 
people  to  take  up  the  cose  of  those  men, 
and  render  them  our  aid,  and  give  them 
oar  sympathy  and  our  prayers,  and  if 
needs  be,  our  money.  (Applause.)  If  I 
am  asked,  is  such  an  institution  as  this 
needed  in  Methodism,  I  say  distinctly,  it 
is  needed.  We  b'egan  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord;  and  though  I  regret  to  say  that 
adverse  influences  from  quarters  least 
expected,  were  brought  to  bear  against 
U9,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  after  re- 
lieving every  case  brought  before  us, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  possession 
of  nearly  £2,000.  Next  yea^the  claims 
increased.  Being  in  London  the  other 
day,  I  learned  thot  from  October  last  to 
Blay  the  first,  we  had  given  away  to  poor 


local  preachers — in  the  shape  of  sick  pay, 
superannuation  allowances,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  them,  in  nine  months 
£1,300.  Now  I  say  such  a  thing  was 
needed ;  and  its  neglect  has  been  a  dis- 
grace to  us  OS  a  Christian  Church.  Mr. 
Richards  next  read  a  letter  from  a  poor 
Wesleyon  local  preacher,  eighty-two 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  subsisting 
upon  alms  till  relieved  by  this  Society. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan 
Connexion  sixty-five  years  last  Septem- 
ber,— ^had  received  260  quarterly  tickets 
— bad  never  been  out  of  the  society  an 
hour — ^had  been  a  local  preacher  fifty-five 
years — and  had  appointments  in  a  circuit 
100  miles  in  circumference,  leading  at 
the  same  time  two  classes!  The  speaker 
continued :  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  parallel 
case  in  the  whole  Wesleyan  Connexion ; 
and,  brethren,  tiUk  about  apostolic  suc- 
cession— a  man  being  in  **the  succes- 
sion,"— I  say,  here  is  a  man  of  apostolic 
labours,  and  I  was  going  to  say  of  apos- 
tolic rewards;  a  man  who  had  laboured 
*  for  the  best  part  of  a  century  in  the  cause 
of  God  for  Wesleyan  Methodism,  at  the 
end  of  his  days  tottering  into  the  grave, 
all  help  failing  him — ^no  kind  friend  to  aid 
him,  none  to  give  him  relief.  We  say 
that  this  cose,  if  there  were  no  other, 
would  prove  to  any  man's  mind  that  such 
a  thing  as  this  was  needed.  And  if  we 
can  help  such  a  man — and  there  are 
many  like  this — if  we  can  bless  such  a 
man — we  must  have,  we  shall  have  the 
favour  of  heaven  and  the  blessing  of  God. 
Till  God  shall  take  away  my  responsi- 
bilitv,  and  tell  me  that  my  services  are 
no  longer  required,  though  men  frown 
upon  me — and  some  do  frowU'^I  feel  it 
to  be  my  Christian  duty  to  go  on  through 
evil  report  and  througli  good  report — I 
am  determined  to  give  all  the  aid  I  can  to 
it— to  labour  all  I  can  for  it,  assured  of 
this  consolation,  that  when  the  Great 
Judge  shall  sit  upon  the  throne,  though 
men  may  condemn  me,  He  shall  say  to 
me  OS  he  did  to  the  poor  Jew  who  stood 
by  the  way  side  with  a  pitcher  of  cold 
water — "Whoso  shall  give  water  to  a 
disciple  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  shall 
not  lose  a  disciple's  reward.**  (Loud 
cheers.)  I  was  much  pleased  the  other 
day  in  visiting  a  particular  friend  who  had 
been  relieved  by  our  society ;  and  if  you 
had  heard  from  his  lips  what  I  heard, 
yon,  too  would  have  been  g^tified.  You 
all  know  what  it  must  be  to  struggle  with 
the  world  and  its  diflSculties  without  over- 
coming ;  merely  gathering  just  sufficient 
for  the  day's  provision,  and  when  health 
and  strength  are  gone,  and  old  age  has 
crept  on  them,  to  retire  to  the  parish 
workhouse.  Well,  then,  there  are  some 
of  our  local  preachers,  true  ministers 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  are  in  the  work- 
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house — men  who  come  ont  from  within 
its  precincts  on  a  Sabbath  morning  for 
the  pnrpose  of  filling  up  their  appoint- 
ments and  preaching  the  ererlasting  gos- 
pel ;  and  then,  these  duties  falfiUed,  they 
go  back  again  to  the  workhouse,  remain- 
ing there  daring  the  rest  of  the  week,  till 
the  succeeding  Sabbath  calls  them  to  their 
spiritual  labour.  I  ask  yon  should  this 
be  so?  (Loud  and  continued  cries  of 
'No,  no.')  Are  we  innocent  if  this  blot 
remains?  shall  we  allow  it  any  longer? 
(No.)  Brethren,  while  I  haTe  a  tongue 
to  speak,  a  hand  to  work,  and  feet  to 
walk,  they  shall  all  be  at  the  service  of 
this  useful  association.  But  we  want  our 
friends  to  smile  upon  us;  to  hare  their 
minds  disabused.  Our  object  is  not  to 
scatter  fire-brands,  not  to  sow  dirision. 
Our  object  is  to  unite  ourselves  in  a  bond 
of  Christian  brotherhood. 

Mr.  English  followed  in  a  long  speech, 
ascribing  the  origin  of  the  society,  like 
Methodism  itself,  to  divine  guidance; 
and  warmly  inculcated  the  necessity  of 
aiding  it.  He  said  it  was  not  what  was  ' 
generally  called  an  **  Insurance 'Society," 
for  they  would  see  that  it  laboured  under 
a  great  disadvantage,  which  insurance 
societies  did  not — namely,  that  in  order 
to  receive  members  they  were  obliged  to 
take  men  of  all  ages,  without  reference  to 
health— infirm  men,  diseased  men,— men 
that  were  almost  sure  to  come  upon  its 
funds  as  soon  as  thcv  became  **  free  men." 

m 

This  had  been  the  case  in  numbers  of 
instances.  It  was  their  duty  to  make  the 
subscriptions  to  it  as  low  as  possible,  so 
as  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  their 
poor  brethren.  This  amounted  to  Ss.  per 
quarter,  or  12s.  per  annum.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessaiy  to  make  an  efiective 
appeal  to  sympathy  and  help.  Some  had 
subscribed  a  guinea,  and  others  £^  per 
annum,  to  make  up  for  deficiencies. 
They  also  desired  to  make  ladies  hono- 
rary members;  and  he  (Mr.  English) 
hoped  some  of  the  ladies  of  Pensance 
would  become  such.  (Hear.)  There 
was  no  fear,  no  danger  of  failing,  if  they 
could  always  get  a  platform,  and  a  good 
audience  of  Christian  men  and  women. 
He  hoped  that  the  time  would  speedily 
arrive  when  there  would  not  be  a  poor 
local  preacher  in  the  kingdom  tliat  should 
live  and  die  without  the  comforts  and 
necessaries  of  this  life.  They  were 
anxious,  as  far  as  possible,  to  unite  in 
one  common  brotherhood,  the  whole  of 
the  local  preachers  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Was  there  anything  wrong  in  that? 
He  (Mr.  English)  confessed  he  could  not 
see  it.  He  rejoiced  to  know  hundreds  of 
his  brethren  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  whom  he  could  never  have 
known  but  for  this  association.  They 
loved  to  follow  the  apostolic  rule—the 


strong  help  the  weak.  In  their  large 
towns,  comparatively  speaking,  they  did 
not  need  such  an  association:  bnt'they 
applied  the  above  rule  with  respect  to 
smaller  societies. 

"  Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot,** 
a  spirited  little  hymn,  adapted  to  "Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  was  next  sung,  after  which 

Mr.  Harris  gave  an  interesting  address. 
He  said  the  society  gave  the  sick  88.  per 
week,  and  the  superannuated  4s.  The 
survivors  after  a  death  received  £8. 
Speaking  of  the  reference  made  by  Mr. 
English  to  the  objections  against  the 
institution,  Mr.  Harris  said  they  were 
quite  willing  to  give  the  society  into 
better  hands,  provided  they  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  bat  they  were  determined  it 
should  not  now  fall  to  the  ground.  There 
were  some  persons  with  lenses  of  sufficient 
power  always  at  hand  to  discover  every 
little  fault.  (Hear.)  He  confessed  if 
any  man,  friend  or  foe,  would  point  out 
a  better  method,  he  would  try  at  the 
next  aggregate  meeting  to  get  it  adopted. 
But  they  would  not  luter  their  present 
plans  until  better  made  their  appearance. 
Mr.  Harris  adverted  to  the  sufferings  en- 
countered to  fill  up  their  appointments-^ 
exposed  to  the  pitiless  storm  of  winter—- 
to  snow,  rain,  and  wind;  as  well  as  to  tho 
hot  blasts  of  summer,  with  its  accom- 
panying evils.  He  believed,  however, 
that  local  preachers,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  would,  like  their  great  prototype  in 
the  work,  rather  die  than  have  the  work 
taken  fTom>lhem.  (Applause.)  And  if 
such  was  tnb  case,  let  them  beware  of 
''muzzling  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
com."  Mr.  Harris  eoncladed  a  long 
address  by  referring  to  several  cases  of 
aged  and  deep  distress  relieved  by  the 
society,  and  was  warmly  applauded  on 
resuming  his  seat. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  for  their 
kindness  in  providing  the  tea  gratuitondy 
—to  the  deputation  for  their  interesting 
speeches— to  the  chapel  steward  (Mr. 
Richard  Hosking,  sen.)  for  the  loan  of 
the  vestry,  and  to  the  chairman,  followed ; 
and  the  meeting  separated  after  the  usual 
devotional  exercises. 

After  the  meeting  some  donations 
were  handed  in  to  the  secretary;  and 
assurances  of  support  wore  received  from 
various  quarters. 


BISD. 

August  Gth,  1853.  Aaron  Lesse,  of  Tan- 
stall,  m  ibe  Longton  Cirenit,  aged  84.  Claim 
£8.  He  had  been  on  the  annuitant  fond 
33  weeks. 

July  6th,  1853.  Margaret  Beek,  of  the 
Lancaster  Circuit,  aged  58.    Claim  £4. 

August  2nd,  1853.  BUsabeth  Paek,  of  tti9 
Chatteris  Circuit,  aged  59.  She  died  in  til* 
fUl  triamph  of  faith.    Ckim  £4. 
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THE  BIBLE  A  SUFFICIENT  RULE  OF  FAITH  AND 

PRACTICE. 

The  memorable  words  of  Chillingworth  have  been  the  appropriate 
watchword  of  Protestants  ever  since  thej  were  first  uttered ;  and  when- 
ever an  attack  has  been  made  on  Popery,  by  any  section  of  the  Anti- 
papist  family,  the  sentiment  they  contain  has  been  held  forth  as  the 
^eat  uniting  principle  against  all  who  lock  up  the  sacred  book,  and  thus 
rob  the  people  of  the  words  of  eternal  life. 

Never  was  the  condemnation  uttered  by  our  Lord  more  deserved 
than  by  Romanists — '^  Ye  make  void  the  law  of  God  by  your  traditions." 
Exalting,  in  the  place  of  the  commands  of  the  Most  High,  her  own 
utterances,  Rome  has  sounded  forth  her  authority,  "  Hear  the  church,'' 
instead  of  leading  the  erring  children  of  men  with  devout  humility  to 
*'  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches." 

That  which  fired  the  soul  of  Luther,  was  the  discovery  which  he 
made  while  reading  the  word  of  God.  It  came  with  all  the  force  and 
enlightening  influence  of  a  new  revelation,  and  he  went  forth  with  the 
^rdle  of  truth  strengthening  him  for  his  conflict.  Those  who  helped  to 
advance  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  and  were  the  most  successful  in 
their  labours,  obtained  the  weapons  of  their  warfare  from  the  divine  oracles; 
and  that  which  gave  strength  and  permanency  to  the  work,  was  the 
glorious  fact,  that  men  could  read  in  their  own  tongue  the  word  of  the 
Lord. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  the  sacred  writings  were  held,  may  be 
discovered  if  we  look  at  the  sums  which  were  given  for  single  copies  and 
the  sufferings  endured  rather  than  part  with  them.  The  first  Protestants 
valued  them  beyond  silver  or  gold,  and  would  not  give  them  up  to  save 
their  lives.     No  sooner  had  the  discovery  of  printing  placed  them  within 
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the  reach  of  men^  than  their  perosal  was  followed,  not  only  hy  the 
turning  of  many  from  darkness  to  light^  inducing  them  to  ''contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints/'  but  by  a  mighty 
change  in  the  spirit^  manners,  and  literature  of  the  people. 

Whatever  eminence  Britain  may  have  attained  previous  to  the 
KeformatioD^  her  progress  since  then  has  been  most  distinguished,  and  we 
may  boldly  afiirm  that  her  greatness  and  glory,  which  have  caused  her  to 
''  sit  as  Queen  among  the  nations/'  and  made  her  ''  a  praise  in  the  whole 
eartfa/'  have  resulted  from  the  possession,  and  free  circulation  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

It  is  not  merely  because  of  the  personal  religious  advantages  which 
the  Bible  affords  us  that  we  ought  te  exult  in  its  possession.  If  we 
value  our  liberty,  and  domestic  comforts,  and  humane  institutions,  we 
have  reason  to  exclaim  in  the  hymn  of  our  childhood, 

'*  I  would  not  change  my  native  land, 
For  rich  Peru  with  all  her  gold ; 
A  nobler  prize  lies  in  mj  hand, 
Than  East,  or  West,  or  Indies  hold." 

But  while  we  thus  pride  ourselves,  we  have  to  confess  that  even  in  our 
own  highly-favoured  country  the  Bible  is  not  valued  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  as  it  would  be  if  the  oft-repeated  sentiment,  "  The  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants/'  were  duly  considered. 

Is  it  true  that  in  this  book  only  I  can  become .  acquainted  with  my 
real  character  f — the  relation  which  I  sustain  towards  God,  and  what  are 
his  requirements  of  me  ?  How,  then,  can  I  sufficiently  prize  it !  and  how 
ought  I  to  strive  to  make  its  contents  the  object  of  my  most  intense 
study !  No  other  volume  has  such  claims  on  my  attention.  To  no  other 
ought  I  to  devote  so  much  time  and  thought. 

Pressing  engagements  may  excuse  us  from  giving  attention  to  other 
books,  but  the  Bible  with  a  voice  of  authority,  says,  "  Give  ear  all  ye 
people  to  the  words  of  my  mouth." 

And  yet  how  lamentably  true  it  is,  that  the  population  genemlljr  are 
careless  and  neglectful  of  its  contents.  While  they  pride  themselves 
that  they  live  in  a  land  of  Bibles,  and  are  really  reaping  advantages 
from  the  fact,  that  blessed  volume  is  put  aside  for  anything  and  every- 
thing that  will  please  a  vitiated  taste,  or  provoke  a  nonsensical  laugh. 

And  then,  even  among  religious  professors,  how  few  are  willing  to 
receive  the  articles  of  their  iaith  directly  from  it  ?  It  is  true  that  each 
pretends  to  go  to  revelation,  and  boasts  that  his  creed  is  sustained  by  it ; 
but  the  vast  majority  adopt  their  creed  first,  and  go  to  Scripture  for  its 
sanction  afterwards. 

Who  does  not  admire  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  says,  '^  Holy  Scripturo  containeth  all  things  necessary,  to  sal- 
vation: so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an 
article  of  the  Faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvatioaf*' 

But  when  we  remember  that  all  her  ministers  are  forced  to  eobaiaSbe 
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iio  otber  articles,  and  to  obey  formularies  which  contain  much  more  than 
IB  eoatained  in  Scripture,  and  that  the  law  of  the  Church  is  held  to  be  as 
obligatory  as  the  Divine  command,  do  we  not  see  a  contradiction  between 
what  we  have  quoted  and  the  practice  of  that  church  ? 

Not  are  other  sections  of  the  Church  free  from  blame  in  this  matter. 
Where  do  we  find  among  any  of  them  all  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
fiberty  of  action  which  is  implied  in  the  language,  '^  The  Bible,  and  the 
Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants?" 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  we  object  to  the  drawing  up  of  articles 
of  belief,  or  that  we  attach  no  importance  to  the  arrangement  and  setting 
forth  of  doctrines  by  good,  but  uninspired,  men.  The  mischief  is,  that  so 
little  time  and  earnestness  are  devoted  to  searching  the  Scriptures  to  find 
out  whether  what  men  write  and  teach  is  in  accordance  with  them.  The 
noble-miDded  Bereans,  alas !  have  but  few  imitators  in  the  present  day ; 
and  yet  we  boast  that  our  religion  is  onfy  of  the  Bible. 

If  men  would  read  God*s  word  more,  and  bring  everything  to  the 
test  which  it  Airnishes,  calmly  sitting  down  and  determining  to  be  guided 
by  its  dictates,  instead  of  coming  to  it  with  preconceived  notions,  we 
should  have  far  less  of  sect  and  paity,  and  the  ''  mind  of  the  Spirit" 
would  be  better  understood.  The  truth  would  make  us  free !  We 
should  be  free  indeed ! 

The  various  distinctions  which  obtain  among  us,  as  Calvinist  and 
Arminian,  Whitfieldite  and  Wesleyan,  are  not  derived  from  the  sacred 
volume.  Nay,  they  are  too  often  the  result  of  prejudices,  which  are 
condemned  therein.  No  one  can  read  attentively  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
without  perceiving  that  there  is  much  in  the  Christian  Church  at  the 
present  day  which  is  sadly  defective.  The  very  phraseology  we  employ 
is  opposed  to  his  teaching.  We  speak  of  separate  bodies  of  Christians, 
in  opposition  to  the  teaching  that  there  is  but  *'  one  hody;^*  and  thus 
Christ  himself  is  divided  by  our  party  prejudices.  We  call  ourselves  by 
the  names  of  men,  though  such  conduct  is  censured  as  a  following  of  the 
flesh,  \nd  being  influenced  by  carnal  aflections. 

Hear  the  apoetle  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  "  For  ye  are  yet 
carnal :  for  whereas  there  is  among  you  envying,  and  strife,  and  divisions, 
are  ye  not  carnal,  and  %valk  as  men  ?  For  while  one  saith,  I  am  of  Paul; 
and  another,  I  am  of  ApoUos?  are  ye  not  carnal?  Who  then  is  Paul, 
and  who  is  ApoUos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even  as  the  Lord 
gave  to  every  man?"  (I  Cor.  iii.  3,  4,  5.)  If,  then,  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Church,  it  was  wrong  for  Christians  to  call  themselves  by  the  names 
of  men,  though  of  the  most  distinguished  character,  can  it  be  right  to 
adopt  and  perpetuate  the  practice  now  ? 

We  are  not  contending  for  uniformity  of  belief — this  will  not  be 

attained  in  the  present  life ;  but  we  say,  there  should  be  unity  of  spirit  and 

oneness  of  heart;  and  that  cannot  be  the  case  where  the  names  of  men 

are  the  symbols  of  division  in  the  Church,  and  the  doctrines  they  taught 

are  clung  to  with  more  pertinacity  than  we  exhibit  in  our  preference  for 

the  word  of  God. 

S  c  2 
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Unhappily,  whenever  men  have  been  raised  up  to  bring  into  promi- 
nence some  portion  of  divine  truth  which  had  been  previously  overlooked 
or  lost  sight  of,  they,  in  their  weakness,  have  forgotten  other  important 
truths;  and  the  followers  of  such  men  have  adopted  their  particular 
views,  taking  them  as  their  creeds,  and  calling  themselves  by  their 
names. 

What  would  be  thought  of  an  astronomer  who,  having  discovered 
some  new  star,  should  ever  afiber  refer  only  to  it,  regardless  of  all  the 
bright  constellations  which  beautify  and  illumine  the  other  parts  of  the 
heavens?  And  yet  he  is  equally  culpable  who  gives  too  much  promi- 
nence to  his  own  views,  because  some  gleam  of  light  which  had  been 
unobserved  by  others  in  their  journey  through  life  is  noticed  by  him,  as 
a  fresh  beacon  to  the  land  of  blessedness.  When  Wesley  arose,  he  never 
wished  that  men  who  were  brought  to  God  by  his  instrumentality  would 
call  themselves  by  his  name ;  nay,  he  forbade  it.  Nor  did  he  give  that 
authority  to  what  he  wrote  or  spoke  which  his  followers  have  done.  In 
the  preface  to  his  seimons  we  have  this  solemn  and  powerful  passage : — 

"  To  candid,  reasonable  men  I  am  not  afraid  to  lay  open  what  hare  been  the 
inmost  thoughts  of  my  heart.  I  have  thought,  I  am  a  creature  of  a  day,  passing 
through  life  as  an  an'ow  through  the  air.  I  am  a  spirit  come  from  God,  and  returning 
to  God  :  just  hovering  over  the  great  gulf,  till  a  few  moments  hence  I  am  no  more 
seen;  I  drop  into  an  unchangeable  eternity  I  I  want  to  know  one  thing,  the  way  to 
heaven:  how  to  land  safe  on  that  happy  shore.  God  himself  has  condescended  to 
teach  the  way ;  for  this  very  end  he  came  from  heaven.  He  hath  written  it  down  in 
a  book.  Oh  give  me  that  book  I  At  any  price,  give  me  the  Book  of  God !  I  have  it: 
here  is  knowledge  enough  for  me.  Let  me  be  Hcnno  vnius  libru  Here  then  I  am,  far 
from  the  busy  ways  of  men.  I  sit  down  alone:  only  God  is  here.  In  his  presence  I 
open,  I  read  his  book  ;  for  this  end,  to  find  the  way  to  heaven.  Is  there  a  doubt 
concerning  the  meaning  of  what  I  read?  Does  anything  appear  dark  and  intricate? 
I  lift  up  my  heart  to  the  Father  of  Lights.  *Lord,  is  it  not  thy  word — If  any  vitm 
lack  wisdom^  let  him  ash  of  God?  Thou  givest  liberally,  and  vpbraidest  not.  Thou  hast 
said,  Jf  any  be  willing  to  do  thy  will,  he  shall  know.  I  am  willing  to  do :  let  me  know 
thy  will.'  I  then  search  after  and  consider  parallel  passages  of  Scripture,  comparing 
spiritual  things  with  spiritual  I  meditate  thereon  with  all  the  attention  and  earnest- 
ness of  which  my  mind  is  capable.  If  any  doubt  still  remain,  I  consult  those  who  are 
experienced  in  the  things  of  God :  and  then  the  writings  whereby,  being  dead,  they 
yet  speak.    And  what  I  thus  learn,  that  I  teach. 

*'But  some  may  say,  I  have  mistaken  the  way  myself,  although  I  have  under- 
taken to  teach  it  to  others.  It  is  probable  many  will  think  this,  and  it  :s  very  possible 
that  I  have.  But  I  trust,  whereinsoever  I  have  mistaken,  my  mind  is  open  to 
conviction.  I  sincerely  desire  to  be  better  informed.  I  say  to  God  and  man,  *  WTiat 
I  know  not,  teach  thou  me!! 

"  Are  you  persuaded  yon  see  more  clearly  than  me?  It  is  not  unlikely  that  you 
may.  Then,  treat  me  as  you  would  desire  to  be  treated  yourself  upon  a  change  of 
circumstances.  Point  me  out  a  better  way  than  I  have  yet  known.  Show  me  it  is 
so,  by  plain  proof  of  Scripture.  And  if  I  linger  in  the  path  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  tread,  and  therefore  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  it,  labour  with  me  a  little,  take  me  by 
the  hand,  and  lead  me  as  I  am  able  to  bear.  But  be  not  displeased  if  I  entreat  you  not 
to  beat  me  down,  in  order  to  quicken  my  pace:  I  can  go  but  feeble  and  slowly  at  bett; 
then  I  should  not  be  able  to  go  at  all.  May  I  not  request  of  you,  further,  not  to  give  me 
hard  names,  in  order  to  bring  me  into  the  right  way.    Suppose  I  was  ever  so  muck  i& 
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the  wrong,  I  doabt  this  would  not  set  me  right.  Rather,  it  would  make  me  run  so 
mach  the  farther  from  you,  and  so  get  more  and  more  out  of  the  way. 

*'Nay,  perhaps,  if  you  are  angry,  so  shall  I  be  too;  and  then  there  will  he  small 
hopes  of  findiug  the  truth.  If  once  anger  arise,  tivTt  Kavvoc  (as  Homer  somewhere 
expresses  it),  this  smoke  will  so  dim  the  eyes  of  my  soul  that  I  shall  be  able  to  see 
nothing  clearly.  For  God's  sake,  if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it,  let  ns  not  provoke  one 
another  to  wrath.  Let  us  not  kindle  in  each  other  this  fire  of  hell ;  much  less  blow  it 
up  into  a  flame.  If  we  could  discern  truth  by  that  dreadful  light,  would  it  not  be  loss 
rather  than  gain  ?  For  how  far  is  love,  even  with  many  wrong  opinions,  to  be 
preferred  before  truth  itself  without  love?  We  may  die  without  the  knowledge 
of  many  truths,  and  yet  be  carried  into  Abraham's  bosom.  But  if  we  die  without 
love,  what  will  knowledge  avail?    Just  as  much  as  it  avails  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

**  The  God  of  Love  forbid  we  should  ever  make  the  trial!  May  he  prepare  us  for 
the  knowledge  of  all  trutli,  by  filling  our  hearts  with  all  his  love,  and  with  all  joy  and 
peace  in  believing! " 

What  noble  sentiments  are  these !  and  yet  of  their  author  it  might 
be  said,  in  language  which  Madame  de  Stael  addressed  to  Liberty  on  her 
way  to  execution,  "  0  Liberty,  Liberty !  what  foul  deeds  have  been  per- 
petrated in  thy  name !"  Did  ever  John  Wesley  suppose  that  men  would 
be  condemned  for  quoting  the  word  of  God  in  opposition  to  anything 
-which  was  connected  with  his  name,  or  that  formed  part  of  the  society 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  ?  To  affirm  this  would  be 
to  libel  the  character  of  that  good  man. 

It  is  high  time  to  look  well  to  our  conduct,  and  to  see  that  we  exhibit 
more  consistency  between  our  professions  and  practices. 

Truth  may  be  regarded  as  a  centre  around  which  various  parties  are 
contending,  each  one  bent  on  maintaining  the  correctness  of  his  own 
views.  But,  alas !  instead  of  drawing  near,  that  they  may  better  under- 
stand it,  they  stand  gazing  at  each  other,  looking  only  through  a  distorting 
medium.  The  momentary  glances  which  they  cast  towards  the  centre 
are  through  "  glasses  "  which  their  own  prejudices  supply.  No  wonder 
that  their  "  vain  jangling  *'  continues :  their  very  attitude  and  earnestness 
prevent  their  becoming  united.  But  only  let  them  give  over  their  antago- 
nistic feelings,  cast  aside  the  distorting  lenses  they  have  used,  and  advance 
to  the  contemplation  of  truth  itself,  and  in  proportion  as  they  approach 
towards  the  centre  will  they  approximate  nearer  to  each  other,  and  be 
receiving  and  reflecting  continuously,  until  they  form  an  unbroken  circle, 
deriving  and  imparting  light  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  and  the 
illumination  of  the  world. 

Brethren,  if  we  would  be  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament, 

"  Let  party  names  be  heard  no  more." 

Let  us  resolve  that  the  word  of  God  shall  dwell  in  us  richly  in  all 
wisdom,  looking  for  the  teaching  which  is  of  God,  rather  than  for  that 
which  is  of  man. 

Most  devoutly  do  we  offer  the  prayer  of  our  divine  Master  for  all  who 
are  called  his  disciples : — "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth :  thy  word 
is  truth." 
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POPISH  AGGBESSION  AND  PROTESTAWT  DUTY.— Paot  H. 

1^0.  XVI. 

TRS  UOBTMAIlf  ACT. 

Thx  disaolution  oi  the  monasteries  gave  so  heavy  a  blow  to  Popery  in  this 
kingdom,  th«t  it  was  not  able  again  to  raise  its  head  before  the  BefbrmaticHx, 
whieh  speedily  followed,  brought  the  monster  to  the  ground.  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  great  measoare  was  to  render  Popery  aUtorred  throughout  the  land ; 
and  though  in  the  reigns  of  Mary,  Charles  II.,  and  James,  it  made  violent 
struggles  to  regain  its  supremacy,  it  was  shorn  of  so  much  of  its  temporal 
power  as  not  to  be  able  longer  to  influence  the  Great  Council  of  the  nation,  and 
dictate  laws  to  its  ignorant  and  trembling  slaves.  Martyrdom  was  not  entirely 
at  an  end,  but  the  last  blood  shed  filled  the  cup,  and  made  it  run  over.  The 
country  would  no  longer  bear  the  aggression :  James  the  Second  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  throne  and  seek  a  refuge  in  a  foreign  land,  happy  in  being  allowed 
to  escape  with  his  tife,  to  plot  new  troubles  and  wars  against  those  who  had 
been  his  forbearing  subjects.  The  arrival  of  William  III.  from  the  Low 
Countries,  whose  queen  was  daughter  to  the  expelled  sovereign,  frustrated  his 
attempts,  and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  put  an  end  to  his  hopes.  He  died  an  exile, 
surrounded  by  the  mummeries  of  crucifixes,  masses,  holy  unction,  and  holy 
water,  and  left  the  Protestant  succession  firmly  seated  on  the  British  throne. 

No  further  attempt  at  disturbance  was  made  till  the  reign  of  George  II. 
By  this  time,  the  old  leaven  having  been  put  into  the  lump,  it  again  began  to 
ferment,  and  the  anmssing  of  lands  in  mortmain  again  became  the  &vourite 
scheme  of  the  Papists  as  an  engine  of  power.  It  could  be  put  together  with 
more  secrecy  than  any  other ;  and  they  well  knew,  as  it  had  proved  before,  was 
immensely  superior  in  force  to  most,  and  inferior  to  none  other.  An  attempt  at 
invasion,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Stuart  line,  in  1712,  gave  a  note  of 
warning,  though  it  was  easily  put  down,  and  it  became  apparent  that  "  the 
creature  was  at  its  dirty  work  again."  The  statutes  of  mortmain  were  closely 
examined,  the  principle  upon  which  its  evasions  were  based  was  developed, 
and  a  new  statute  was  penned  by  an  able  judge,  who,  disregarding  the  question 
of  mortmain,  gave  a  much  wider  sweep  to  his  weapon,  by  embracing  within  it 
every  imaginable  species  of  charitable  donation  having  relation  to  land,  or  an 
interest  in  land,  or  in  money  to  be  turned  into  land,  or  any  interest  in  land.  It 
is  of  this  famous  enactment  that  the  celebrated  Blackstone  says,  ^  After  many 
defeats,  the  legislature  at  last  obtained  a  complete  victory.  So  sweeping  are  its 
terms,  that  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  keep  out  of  them  in  settling  any 
charitable  estate  whatever.  While  it  has  certainly  put  a  greater  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  Popery  than  ever  waa  laid  down  before  it  till  then,  it  has 
also  been  found  to  be  a  considerable  impediment  to  the  settlement  of  Protestant 
places  of  worship  and  schools,  and,  in  very  numerous  instances,  haa  created 
too  great  a  dij£culty  to  be  surmounted.  Few  things,  however  good,  are 
unmixed  with  evil,  and  in  this  we  have  a  notable  instance;  and  the  attention  of 
Protestants,  particularly  those  of  dissenting  denominations  (including  the 
Methodists),  has  been  directed  to  obtain  some  relaxation  of  its  provisions  in 
favour  of  their  institutions,  but  the  danger  of  opening  the  door  again  which  has 
been  so  successfully  shut,  renders  it  necessary  to  observe  the  utmost  caution  m 
making  any  alteration  in  so  noble  a  structure ;  and  if  we  have  not  obtained  all 
the  elbow-room  we  desire  for  settling  our  establishment,  we  ought  to  reaaenAer 
that  any  measure  which  would  destroy  the  effect  of  this  statute  would  'paMty 
produce  very  deplorable  results.    Tbat  the  Papists  are  continually  on  the  watch 
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to  get  in  the  point  of  a  wedge  there  is  no  question — the  Host  mode  of  eTading  it 
attempted  plaises  this  beyond  doubt.  This  slatnte  goes  popularly  by  the  name 
«f  The  tf  (Mtmain  Act  In  truth;  it  is  not  a  Mortmain  Act  at  all.  It  is  not 
(&ected  against  vesting  lands  in  corporate  bodies  merely ;  but  passing  them  by^ 
as  a  species  only,  takes  cognisance  of  all  charitable  institutions  whatever^  where 
^ete  is  the  slightest  interest  in  land,  whether  rested  in  never-dying  corporations, 
or  in  the  humblest  individuals,  as  trustees. 

The  effect  of  this  law  is  vastly  extended  by  the  wide  meaning  given  to  the 
Usem  charity,  or  charitable  estate.  Not  oxdy  nunneries,  monasteries,  and 
vdigious  houses  of  every  description,  fall  within  it,  but  it  extends  to  all  kinds  of 
alms-houses,  churches,  chapels,  and  different  kinds  of  places  for  religious 
worship,  schools,  hospitals,  seminaries  of  learning,  and  every  kind  of  institution 
intended  to  bendSt  the  public,  or  any  dass  of  the  public.  It  is  a  wide  net  which 
^^sthers  of  every  kind. 

But  it  is  time  we  introduced  our  readers  to  this  remarkable  law.  It  is  the 
statute  9  George  II.  c.  36,  simple  and  short  in  its  provisions,  and  for  all  that  the 
more  effectual.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  here  a  legal  dissertation  upon  it, 
yet  it  may  be  well  to  show  briefly  what  are  the  objects  it  aims  at,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  accomplished. 

Its  £rst  object  is  absolutely  to  prevent  death4fed  charities,  under  any 
ciieumstances ;  and,  therefore,  having  enumerated  all  kinds  of  interests  in  land 
and  money,  secured  or  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  it  enacts,  that  no  charitable  gift 
whatever  made  of  any  of  them  shall  be  good  or  valid,  unless  the  grantor  or 
daaoT  shall  live  at  least  twelve  calendar  months  after  the  making  thereof.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  measure  which  could  more  effectually  tie  the  tongue 
of  importunate  priests  at  the  pillow  of  a  dying  Dives.  He  may  do  it,  but  it  is 
useless ;  if  the  man  dies  within  the  time  limited,  all  is  absolutely  void  and  of 
ncme  effect,  though  ever  so  solemnly  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  The  next 
Mr  or  claimant  necessarily  becomes,  by  operation  of  law,  and  without  any 
affiart  on  his  part,  invested  with  the  property.  The  exhibition  of  the  terrors  of 
purgatory,  or  of  purchasing  the  joys  of  heaven,  by  such  means,  are  equally 
unavailing.  He  can't  do  it ;  and  is  compelled  so  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  these 
kinds  of  property,  to  forbear  from  disinheriting  his  children  or  relations,  simply 
{because — ^he  can't  do  it. 

But  the  Act  carefully  respects  the  rights  of  property ;  and  if  a  man  will 
vpon  calm  reflection,  in  health  and  strength,  so  dispose  of  his  property,  he  may 
do  so,  subject  to  the  contingency  of  dying  within  the  time  above  limited.  Yet, 
in  order  that  a  man  may  careAilly  look  about  him,  and  be  free  from  every 
improper  influence,  the  act-,  if  done,  is  absolute  and  final.  He  cannot  revoke  it, 
o»  reserve  to  himself  any,  the  least  benefit,  out  of  the  property  he  so  devotes  to 
dkurity ;  nor  can  he  make  any  arrangement  whereby  it  can  ever  revert  and  come 
llaek  to  him,  or  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever  claiming  or  to  claim  under 
Imn,  though  at  ever  so  remote  a  period.  These  provisions  are  of  great  value. 
Many  might,  and,  no  doubt,  would  be  induced  to  make  such  settlements,  under 
ake  saying  "  Oh,  you  can  revoke  it  at  any  time."  No,  says  the  legislature 
wuely ;  if  you  do  it,  you  shall  do  it  finally  and  for  ever— there  shall  be  no 
yepentance,  no  drawing  back.  Under  this  provision  the  priest  is  silenced — the 
man  stays  hi»  hand — and  he  will  not  take  so  irrecoverable  a  measure ;  and,  to 
bind  him  more  firmly,  the  deed,  if  done,  must  take  effect  for  the  ben^t  of  the 
ifkmrity  immediately  from  the  makingt  thereof.  He  cannot  secure  the  income  of 
Ihe  property  to  himself,  or  to  any  body  else  but  the  charity,  fbr  his  life,  or  even 
fir  a  year  or  a  day.    The  instant  the  deed  is  perfected  all  his  right  and  interest 
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in  the  property  is  gone  absolutely  and  for  ever.  Except,  therefore,  to  some 
small  extent,  for  the  site  of  a  religious  or  scholastic  edifice,  or  something  of  a 
like  nature,  he  will  not  do  it  when  thus  left  a  free  unbiassed  man,  even  when  he 
could ;  and  the  experience  of  the  working  of  the  measure  in  this  respect,  for  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  has  fully  attested  its  value. 

There  were  other  loop-holes  to  be  stopped  up  too,  which  the  long-sighted 
framer  of  the  act  carefully  noted.  Deeds  might  be  forged,  or  kept  secret  till  a 
convenient  time  arrived  for  their  production.  To  meet  these  measures  it  is 
enacted,  that  every  charitable  deed  shall  be  executed  in  the  presence  of,  and 
attested  by,  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  to  secure  its  being  genuine ;  and 
still  further  to  secure  its  publicity  and  preservation,  and  to  afford  all  the  world 
access  to  its  provisions,  it  is  required  to  be  enrolled  in  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery  within  six  calendar  months  next  after  the  date  and  execution,  and  Uie 
penalty  for  not  observing  any  of  these  formalities  is,  that  the  deed  becomes 
absolutely  Toid  firom  its  very  beginning.  As  a  further  security  for  its  genuine- 
ness, one  of  the  parties  who  executes  it  is  required  (not  by  this  act,  but  as  a 
matter  of  practice)  to  appear  before  a  master,  or,  in  the  country,  a  master  extra* 
ordinary,  in  Chancery,  and  acknowledge  his  signature  upon  oath  before  the  deed 
can  be  enrolled.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  human  ingenuity  could  carry 
caution  and  security  to  a  greater  extent. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  act  carefully  respects  the  rights  of  private 
property ;  it  therefore  provides  that  a  party  may  sell  his  land  for  a  charitable 
purpose,  provided  that  all  the  above  requirements  and  formalities  be  attended  to, 
but  relaxes  nothing,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  a  sale,  the  validity  of  the  deed 
shall  not  depend  upon  the  maker  of  it  living  twelve  calendar  months,  or  any 
time  after  its  due  execution  and  enrolment,  as  before  mentioned ;  but  it  must  be 
equally  absolute  and  irrevocable,  as  in  the  former  case,  and  must  take  effect  as 
promptly.  There  are  in  this  case  also,  to  prevent  evasion,  provisions  that  the 
purchase-money  must  be  of  the  full  and  I?ond  Jide  value  of  the  property,  and 
must  be  actually  paid  at  or  before  the  transferor  it,  without  fraud  or  collusion — a 
matter  which  the  law  will  carefully  inquire  into  whenever  a  case  is  brought 
before  a  jury  or  before  the  other  proper  tribunals  of  the  country. 

That  this  stringent  and  wide  law  has  produced  a  prodigiously  beneficial  effect 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and,  though  we  often  feel  the  difficulty  it  interposes  to 
the  execution  of  laudable  and  highly-beneficial  projects,  yet  we  should  be 
extremely  sorry  to  see  it  repealed,  or  even  altered,  without  the  utmost  care. 
This  feeling  of  difficulty  has  been  laid  hold  of  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
the  act  altogether,  or  at  least  of  so  emasculating  it  as  to  render  it  useless  for  the 
great  purposes  for  which  it  was  framed.  The  attempt  of  Lord  John  Manners, 
who  obtained  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  it,  is  well 
known,  and  the  signal  defeat  he  suffered  showed  that  the  heart  of  the 
country  was  not  so  readily  prepared  to  be  drained  of  its  blood  as  his  lordship 
supposed.  He  brought  a  bill  into  the  House,  but  some  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  committee  having  been  read  to  it,  it  was  at  once  turned  out,  and  no 
one  has  since  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  its  reintroduction  in  any  fomt. 
Another  committee  has  since  sat  with  a  very  different  object,  and  much  valuable 
evidence  was  given  before  it,  which  has  since  been  printed  by  order  of  the 
House ;  but  the  labours  of  the  committee  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  dissolutioii. 
of  Lord  Derby's  Ministry,  and  no  measure  has  since  been  taken  upon  it. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  some  amelioration  in  the  act  might  be  allowed,  Hie 
great  question  for  consideration  now  is,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  all 
kinds  of  property,  as  well  as  those  to  which  it  applies.  In  early  times,  few  peisoDi 
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possessed  much  property  in  the  shape  of  what  is  called  money,  and,  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  in  question,  there  were  few  modes  of  investing  money,  as  money, 
except  in  mortgage,  which  is  within  the  act,  and  the  public  fimds.  Since  that  time 
personal  property  has  increased  enormously,  and  probably  amounts  to  a  greater 
sum  than  the  whole  real  property  of  the  kingdom.  If  not  of  equal  influence  to 
real  property,  money  is,  nevertheless,  power  to  a  great  extent.  Canals,  railway 
shares,  insurances,  and  companies  of  almost  endless  descriptions  are  now  the 
depositaries  of  unnumbered  millions,  to  restrain  the  giving  of  which  to  charitable 
purposes  there  is  no  law ;  and  some  late  transactions,  and  some  disclosed  in  the 
evidence  given  before  the  parliamentary  committees,  show  that  there  is  an 
increasing  influence  at  work  in  that  direction.  The  time  has  not  quite  gone  by 
when  families  are  despoiled  of  their  patrimony  to  enrich  the  papal  hierarchy ; 
and  it  'seems  that  there  is  great  need  to  turn  attention  to  this  new  phase  of  the 
many-headed  hydra.  The  tenacity  with  which  the  papists  stick  to  this  object 
in  every  possible  form  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  importance  they  attach  to  it, 
and  in  proportion  to  its  importance  in  their  estimation  is  the  necessity  for 
resisting  their  aggression.  It  is  not  the  popular  cry,  nor  even  the  popular 
pageant,  they  so  much  care  for,  as  the  influence  which  the  possession  of  pro- 
P^tj  gives ;  and,  because  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been  lost  in  attention  to  the 
mummeries  and  absurdities  of  their  ritual,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  preds  it  more 
stputly  upon  all.  Since  we  last  wrote.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  come  forth  to 
proclaim  the  manner  in  which  he  regards  it,  by  asserting  that  the  families  of 
those  who  possessed  the  lands  of  the  dissolved  monasteries  have  had  the  hand  of 
God  upon  them  for  evil  ever  since.  Such  a  sword  has  two  edges — nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  return  the  stroke  with  interest ;  but  that  such  a  man,  in 
such  a  position,  should  exhibit  such  weakness,  certainly  indicates  a  bold  pre- 
sumption of  the  ignorance  and  gul^bility  of  his  readers,  and  an  insatiate  longing 
after  the  fat  sorrow  which  he  says  constantly  visits  the  possessors  of  the 
abbey-lands. 
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{Continued  from  page  355.) 

Wb  would  not  forget  those  who  from  time  to  time  lifted  up  their  strong  and 
vehement  prote^^ts  agamst  this  religion  of  the  priest — ^Pedro  Waldo,  of  Lyons; 
Savonarola,  of  Florence ;  John  Huss,  of  Bohemia ;  Jerome,  of  Prague ;  Wicklifle, 
of  Enj^lana:  they  did  not  accurately  discern  in  what  its  iniquity  consisted,  but 
the^  ielt  and  asserted  ^'  that  it  was  not  Christianity  which  wrought  all  this  con- 
fusion and  misery."  It  is  far  easier,  however,  t  permit  the  lapse  of  our  rights 
and  liberties,  be  they  civil  or  religious,  than  to  recover  them  from  the  grasp  of 
power.  The  partisans  of  error  are  commonly  more  numerous  and  vigilant  than 
the  friends  of  truth,  and  imposture  need  but  to  be  successful,  and  it  will  always 
secure  a  multitude  of  patrons ;  still,  if  there  were  no  other  proofs  of  man's  fallen 
condition,  his  wretched  indifference  to  the  royal  and  priestly  character  which  the 
gospel  entitles  him  to  hold^br  himself  heioie  God  would  be  sufficient.  To  think 
uiat  he  should  voluntarily  recede  from  the  high  vantage  ground  of  privilege, 
commute  his  title  and  heirship  to  heaven,  and  consent  to  become  a  mere  inane 
and  material  things  to  be  actea  upon,  impdled,  or  restrained  by  others,  instead 
of  a  person  for  himself,  to  be  and  to  do  with  God  and  Christ  and  etemitv — this  is 
inconceivable,  but  upon  the  assumption  that  by  birth  and  nature  he  is  fallen  and 
coiTupt ; — ^how  fallen  and  corrupt  will  only  appear  to  him  who  studies  history 
and  duscovers  to  what  wretched  creatures  man  has  from  time  to  time  deputed 
his  glorious  privilege  of  communion  with  God,  leaving  to  &em,  as  it  were,  the 
discharge  of  that  allegiance  and  loyalty,  the  exercise  of  which  ought  to  be  at 
once  his  highest  honour  and  most  exalted  duty. 
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Whenever  and  whenimt  men  permit  «r  usiet  the  ierauitum  of  a  sMerdotAl 
caste^  and  assent  to  the  exehisiye  right  of  ita  members  to  exercifie  the  pieatly 
office  for  their  fellow-men.  they  lay  the  foundation  of  hierarchiam ;  it  la  then 
only  a  question  of  time  and  opportunity  to  establish  the  principles  of  the  papacy. 
To  set  up  the  religion  of  the  priest  is  to  undermine  the  religion  of  Christ.  Men 
must  first  be  ^•ves,  however,  ere  either  temporal  or  spiritual  rulers  can  become 
tyrants;  but  when,  in  matters  relstiiiff  to  seiil  and  conacHMcey  the  forawr  state 
obtaindi  neither  pope  nor  despot  is  &x  distant. 

We  must  pass  over  the'centuries  that  intervened  from  the  establishment  of  the 
papacy  to  the  great  Heformation,  merely  observing  that,  from  the  hour  of  Henry 
of  Germany's  submission  to  the  monk  of  Cluny  to  the  period  of  Luther's 
hnming  the  pope's  bull  at  Wittemhur|;',  6xe  successors  of  Hilaebrand  wer^  to  nil 
intents  and  purposes,  temporal  sovereigns;  nay,  m<NPe,  by  virtue  of  their  saeer* 
dotal  office  they  pretendea  to  be  the  cmef  proprietors  of  all  temporal  soverei^ 
ties,  and  dispensed  titles,  crowns,  and  kingdoms  with  a  facility  to  which  nothmg 
in  modem  mstory,  save  the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  will  bear  a  comparison. 
Almost  all  quarrels  were  either  for  the  church  or  from  the  church.  The  papacy 
was  a  real  power,  to  neglect  which  was  to  incur  loss  and  damage  for  this  world 
as  well  as  for  the  next.  The  pope  alRected  to  be  the  servant  of  servants,  but  he 
assumed  the  title  and  attributes  of  the  Omnipotent,  and  was  even  saluted  as 
*'  eur  Lord  Ood  the  Pope,"  Meanwhile  he  was  the  tyrant  of  tyrants,  ike  sole 
power  and  dominion  before  which  all  others  submitted  or  withered  away.  What 
an  illustration  of  all  these  various  characteristics  does  even  the  history  of  oux 
own  country  present !  The  Norman  conquest  was  the  result  of  a  church  auairel, 
in  which  Wilnam  the  Bastard  had  propitiated,  while  Harold  had  offended  the 
successor  of  St.  PIster.  Who  does  not  reeoUeet  the  degradation  of  Henry  II., 
and  the  triumph  of  the  proud  hierardiy  at  ^e  shrine  of  the  dead  Bedcett— *tiie 
interdict  in  the  days  of  John,  which  denuded  him  of  his  kingdom,  and  gave  him 
the  soubriquet  of  Jjackland,  during  which  the  corpses  of  the  dead  lay  unburied, 
baptisms  and  burials  were  alike  suspended,  the  churches  unoccupied,  every  office 
of  religion  unattended  to.  until  the  superstitious  and  priest-ridden  people  and 
Bobility  stood  lu^hast  at  the  vengeance  of  tiwir  ghostly  rulers?  Who  has  not 
heard  or  read  or  his  ineflectual  resistance,  and  that  he  ultimately  consented,  ail 
Plantagenet  as  he  was,  to  submit  to  the  legate  of  Rome,  and  received  his  crown 
as  a  suppliant  at  the  hands  of  the  haughty  priest,  who  thus  asserted  his  right  to 
bind  or  loose  subjects  from  their  allegiance  at  will,  and  made  even  loyalty, 
honour,  and  affection  to  depend  upon  the  interest  and  caprice  of  the  church! 
This  is  merely  a  specimen ;  not  an  age  or  a  reign  but  presents  ample  proof  that 
the  relifi;ion  of  the  priest  is  at  once  unique  and  soulndestroying — a  robbery  of 
God,  who  says,  "  all  souls  are  mine,"  and  a  degradation  to  man,  inasmuch  as  it 
deprives  him  of  that  personality  by  which  he  may  claim  for  himsdf  to  be  heard 
in  the  court  of  heaven? 

Again  we  assert,  this  is  not  after  the  gemue  or  spirit  of  Ckristiam^:  tbe 
religion  of  Jesus  neither  seeks  to  make  man  the  uave  of  the  priest  nor  the 
appendage  of  a  magnificent  formula :  it  segregates  the  individual  man  Arom  the 
mass  of  humanity,  transf^nnns  him  into  tM  freeman  of  the  truth,  restores  him 
to  the  fiiendship  and  image  of  God,  and  then  pronounces  him  fit  for  the 
eitbenship  of  heaven* 

TouiijGr  men  I  rem«nber  this  fact;  yon  who  are  the  ftiture  rulers  of  British 
mind?  Take  care  that  3rou  guard  well  your  rights.  The  most  pK}A)und 
humilitjT  is  that  which  shrinks  at  the  smrrender  of  ifs  personal  re8poas9)2hties^ 
which  fives  and  acts  as  if  always  in  the  presence  of  the  one  Master — Glaist 
Without  this  abiding  watdlfulaess  over  luaiself,  and  the  livin?  soul  committed 
to  His  charge,  a  man  may  be  the  representative  of  an  '^  ism,"  but  never,  in  the 
noblest  sense  of  l&e  word^  a  Christian:  It  is  impossible  I  Know  ye  not  that  his 
je  axe  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey  ?  God  made  man  for  han* 
self;  he  alone  has  a  right  to  reign  in  the  temple  of  his  soul.  To  set  u^  Mf 
^jfstem,  even  the  bes^  m  his  place,  is  to  be  guiltv  of  idolatry.  If  we  P"^ 
aeoordittg  to  the  premises  laid  down  in  the  book  of  revelation,  the  truth  ec  wtt 
ahave  statement  is  self-evident ;  hence  the  hatred  of  hierarehinn  to  the  ^^i^J^ 
its  assumption  of  an  exclusive  power  to  interpret  its  meaning,  as  if  tiie  SmwI 
had  enacted  a  law  for  tiie  obedienee  of  all  madund,  and  yet  restrlotBi  fl« 


sbOity  to  undentand  it9  reqiuTeiDents  to  the  merest  numerical  fragment.  That 
be  hr  horn  thee^  0  God,  most  holy !  Can  it  be  true  that  he  will  o^ve  his  Spirit 
to  them  tlmt  stk,  and  jet  restrict  we  knowledge  of  the  letter  to  the  priest  ?  It 
10  a  fearful  lie  I — a  libel  upon  the  Jutt  and  Mmifol  One. 

Wben  Luther  aesertea  man's  right  of  private  jtidgment,  the  knell  of  the 
papacy  was  sounded.  How  litde  the  voluptaous  and  dnettanti  Leo  conjectured 
that  in  Brother  Martin  was  embodied  the  antagonist  principles  of  priestcraft  I 
But  so  it  was.  At  hi»  ▼ooce,  as  hy  the  breath  of  the  Eternal,  the  pomp  and 
power  of  the  proad  hierarchy  melted  away.  He  was  branded  as  an  heresiarch, 
and  to  the  present  day  his  name,  like  that  of  his  Master,  is  cast  out  as  evil  by 
the  priesthood ;  but  the  heart  of  humanity  in  Europe  leapt  up  at  his  call— a  flood 
of  hg'ht  and  intelligence  was  shed  over  ue  hitherto  dark  and  benighted  regions 
of  mind,  Luther  and  the  Bible,  which  he  summoned  from  the  sepulchre  of 
centuries  to  Mb  aid,  proclaimed  as  in  tones  of  thunder  man's  rights  and  immuni- 
ties, and  the  worid  awoke  once  more,  as  from  a  dreadful  imd  suffocating  dream. 

We  must  pass  from  Germany  and  the  Continent  to  the  British  Isles.  We  have 
less  of  freedom  than  we  might  have  had,  if  true  to  our  principles ;  but  nowhere 
luis  the  opposition  to  priestcraft  and  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  eyentuated 
in  such  mighty  coBsequences  as  in  England  ana  Scotland.  The  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.,  tlie  contemporary  of  Luther,  was  a  period  pr^ant  with  import- 
ance to  civil  and  relisioua  liberty:  but  the  king  was  no  Vhrtatitm,  His  object 
was  to  array  himaelz  in  the  robes  he  had  torn  from  the  shoulders  of  the  pope ; 
and  he  aspired,  hke  the  Boman  Justiman,  to  be  at  once  pope  and  king.  King- 
craft, in  antagonism  to  priestcraft,  could  only  have  succeeoed  in  the  Sands  of  a 
monarch  so  able  sofid  unscrupulous  as  Heniy.  As  to  religion,  he  had  none. 
Xike  his  great  minister,  Wolsey,  he  was  but  the  instrument  of  an  all-wise 
ProTidence  in  stripping  the  papacy  of  its  gorgeous  trappings,  that  in  all  its 
2iative  hideousnese  and  defenm^it  might  be  exhibited  to  ^e  scorn  and  derision 
of  the  people.  Alas !  Christiamty  was  all  but  lost  sight  of  by  each  party  in  this 
struggle.  Anythiog,  boweyer,  is  better  than  the  driveUing  fatuity  of  oyer- 
cfaai^ged  superstition :  with  the  exercise  of  Teaatm.  conscience,  sooner  or  later, 
awakes  to  the  dignity  of  her  duties;  but  priestcraft  either  bribes  or  terrifies  her 
into  quiescence,  or,  worse,  degrades  her  into  an  approver  of  its  blasphemous 
peryersiona  of  the  truth. 

There  was  method,  too,  in  Henry's  wildest  moods,  or,  rather,  we  should  say^ 
Crod  oyerruled  all  for  his  wise  and  beneficent  purpose.  After  this  quarrel  with 
Borne,  one  of  his  first  acta  was  to  nye  the  people  free  access  to  the  Scriptures : 
they  crowded  eagerly  to  the  churdies  to  hear  the  word  of  life ;  large  yolomes 
were  ordered  to  he  kept  chained  in  some  conyenient  and  conspicuous  place,  and 
there  youn^  and  old  miffht  be  seen  listening  to  the  truth  from  the  lip«  of  some 
read^  of  derkly  skill,  orinkmg  in,  as  it  were,  rivers  of  truth  and  knowledge. 
Henceforth  the  T^hte  became  the  palladium  of  the  national  liberties.  How 
difierent  a  standard  was  this  from  Hie  contradictory  canons  of  priests,  or  the 
parchment  charters  of  kings  I  Either  of  these  might  be  revoked  or  atnidged,  as 
It  suited  the  caprice  of  the  givers ;  but  here  man's  privileges  were  written  by  the 
fiaffer  of  Ood,  proclaimed  %  prophets,  and  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  world^s 
Bedeemer.  Truly,  man  had  now  a  nght  of  appeal,  not  to  Christ's  vicar,  as  the 
pope  was  blasphemously  termed — though  he  tar  too  frequently  proved  himself 
to  be  Satan's  seryant — hit  to  Christ  himseff.  Here,  then,  was  a  leverage  which, 
if  rightly  applied,  must  lift  humanity  from  priestcraft,  rationalism,  and  every 
other  low  and  debasing  thing,  to  sonship  witii  God,  and  alliance  with  heaven. 
Skice  the  days  of  the  rfazarene,  men  had  not  seen  Christianity,  nor  heard  it 
after  this  fashion.  Hierarchism  had  amused  man  widi  toya  aad  trifles,  occupied 
lum  about  relics  and  pilgrimages,  puzzled  him  with  casuistieal  questions,  or 
threatened  him  with  tne  anathemas  of  the  chisreh.  But  away  with  all  this 
tmmpery  I  Here  axe  the  apostles  themselves— the  very  voice  of  the  Ancient  of 
Bays.  At  the  sight  of  Him,  upon  whoso  vesture  sad  thigh  were  written  the 
incommunicable  name,  whose  words  were  aa  a  flame  of  fiie,  and  upon  whose 
liead  were  many  crowns,  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the  papacy,  its  long  and 
gfitterins:  army  of  saints  and  miracle-mongers,  of  cardinals  ana  legates,  seemed 
poor  ana  contemptible,  while  the  deeds  of  these  pretended  successors  of  the 
apostles  filled  men's  minds  with  loathing  and  horror. 
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The  very  necessities  of  Henry's  case  furthered  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
What  matter  that  he  insisted  upon  his  own  ri^-ht  to  be  pope,  instead  of  the  man 
of  Home.  The  people's  quarrel  was  with  the  hierucny  and  its  besotted,  yet 
greedy,  devotees,  who,  like  locusts,  had  eaten  u^  the  land.  By  contrast  with 
these,  even  the  despotism  of  the  Tudor  seemed  freedom,  and  the  people  grew 
because  the  king  haid  shaken  off  the  old  man  of  the  Seven  Hills. 

Then  came  the  reign  of  EUzabeth,  who,  as  Mr.  Foster  observes,  '^was  less 
ambitious  to  be  a  sovereign  ruler  than  a  sovereign  demagogue,"  whose  sway, 
though  often  oppressive  to  the  nobles  and  aristocracy,  was  one  continued 
triumph  for  the  commons ;  and,  as  far  as  true  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  con- 
cemea,  was  characterised  by  a  wondrous  spirit  of  advancement.  It  was  the 
Augustan  age  of  English  literature,  but  it  had  none  of  the  benumbing  and 
soporific  tendencies  of  the  Octavian  policy.  This  was  prevented  by  the  free  and 
noble  spirit  elicited  by  the  study  and  circulation  of  the  Bible ;  for  Elizabeth, 
great  princess  as  she  was,  never  professedly  countenanced  the  popular  aspirations ; 
still  the  people  grew  and  prospered. 

The  nation  owes  much  to  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Shakspeare.  The 
very  language  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  people  had  become  greatly  enlarged 
and  stren^ened  since  the  days  of  Chaucer ;  and  the  commons,  fuhy  alive  to 
the  great  mterests  with  which  they  were  be^nning  to  be  identified,  Uiough  as 
yet  out  few  could  read,  were  greatly  aided  by  the  truthful  and  healthy  morali- 
ties which  lived  and  moved  amid  the  scenes  conjured  up  by  his  magic  pen.  But 
there  were  others  to  whom  the  people  owed  great  obhgations.  Who  can  help 
acknowledging  the  sound  sense  and  deep  wisdom  of  old  Aylmer? — who  but 
remembeis  the  fiery  and  impetuous,  but  liberty  and  gospel-loving  John  Knox  t 
— who  has  not  heard  of  the  noble  language  of  Hooker  in  reference  to  ecclesias- 
tical polity  ? 

By  their  double  victory  over  Spain  and  the  pope,  toward  the  end  of  the 
queen's  rei^m,  the  commons  had  grown  bold  and  strong.  Then  they  were  further 
enlightenecL  by  the  publication  of  some  lectures  by  Cartwright,  the  learned  pro- 
fessor of  St.  Margaret's,  Cambridge,  whose  ailment  perilled  the  very  constitution 
of  the  English  hierarchy.  In  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  church  and  the  people  were  of  tippets  and  sur- 
plices ;  at  its  close  the  propriety  of  the  episcopate  itself  was  questioned.  "  This 
was  sudden,'*  says  the  historian,  ''  to  the  court  and  the  nobihty ;  but  the  people 
did  not  take  it  suddenly."  It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times  when  what  is  new  and 
startling  to  the  hierarchy  is  neither  new  nor  startling  to  the  people.  The 
greatest  danger  to  Christianity  results  from  the  apathy  which  leaves  religion  to 
uie  clex]?y,  or  rests  entirely  upon  the  teachings  of  the  sacerdotal  caste.  ''  We 
have  Moses  and  the  prophets,  let  us  hear  theml"  True  nobility  of  mind  ia 
shown  by  the  Berean-uke  industry  which  searches  the  scriptures  to  see  whether 
the  things  which  are  taught  are  according  to  the  law  and  the  testimony. 

This  mode  did  not  suit  the  queen  or  the  hierarchy,  however ;  and  had  they 
dared,  as  in  the  times  of  Wickline,  they  would  have  brought  in  a  bill  to  suppress 
the  reading  of  the  Bible.  They  did  what  they  could  m  the  shape  of  acts  of 
uniformity  and  supremacy ;  but  Cartwrighfs  "lectures  had  done  their  work : 
forthwith  there  started  up  a  formidable  body  of  puritans,  resolved  to  oppose  to 
the  death  this  new  form  of  hierarchism. 

To  read  the  history  of  this  period  makes  a  man  proud  of  the  name  of 
Englishman.  Here,  in  this  seagirt  isle,  had  civil  and  religious  liberty  at 
last  found  a  home — a  citadel  of  safety — ^in  which,  as  from  an  armoury, 
she  might  select  weapons  for  assault  and  defence  whenever  the  tyrants  ana 
oppressors  of  humanity  should  assail  her.  The  measures  to  which  we  have 
rejferred,  and  which,  till  very  recently,  disgraced  our  statute  books,  were 
ostensibly  passed  to  keep  down  the  votaries  of  the  old  faith ;  but  this  was  too 
shallow  a  subterfuge  for  the  statesmen  of  the  time.  In  the  House  of  Lords^ 
Montague  spoke  out  in  opposition  to  the  bill — '^  This,  I  say,  is  a  thing  most 
unjust,  for  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  and  all  civil  laws ;  Hie 
reason  is  that,  naturally,  no  man  can  or  ought  to  Ife  constrained  to  take  for 
certain  that  which  he  holdeth  to  be  uncertain.  Understanding  mar  bo 
persecuted  but  not  forced."  In  the  lower  house,  Mr.  Atkinson  exposed  iiae 
whole  in  the  remarkable  wordsy  **  I  beseech  you  that  you  all  weU  remember  ti|» 
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trust  that  your  country  putteth  in  you,  and,  since  you  have  the  sword  in  your 
hand  to  strike,  b/e  well  aware  whom  you  strike ;  for  some  shall  you  strike  that 
are  your  near  friends,  some  your  kinsmen,  but  all  your  countrymen,  and  even 
Christians ;  and  though  you  may  like  these  doings,  yet  it  may  be  that  your 
heirs  after  you  may  mislike  them,  and  then  farewell  your  name  and  wor^ip." 

Subsequent  events  proved  this  to  be  a  true  pro{)hecy.    The  blow  was  struck, 

but  it  recoiled  with  terrible  effect  upon  the  strikers  in  after  times.    The  Puritans, 

however,  were  a  noble  army.     Persecution  to  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  and  the 

block,  wreaked  its  vemreance  upon  their  devoted  heads ;  but  persecution  cannot 

uproot  Christianity.     It  is  the  heart  of  God  speakinof  to  the  heart  of  man. 

lyrants  cannot  extinguish  its  echoes,  nor  will  they  be  able  to  prevent  a  response 

until  they  crush  the  man  into  the  machine,  quench  the  immortal  in  the  mere 

animal  and  sensual  part  of  his  nature.    The  Dtuarts,  who  succeeded  Elizabeth, 

tried  to  effect  this  with  a  iixed  and  fiendlike  purpose.     '^  Do  I  make  the  judges  ? 

do  I  make  the  bishops?"  exclaimed  the  Scottish  Solomon;  ''  Then,  God's 

wounds  I  I  make  what  likes  me  law  and  gospeV    From  tms  very  hour  the 

§urpose  of  these  misguided  and  disingenuous  princes  was  to  establish  a 
espotism,  both  in  religion  and  politics.  It  is  the  proper  design  of  history  to 
show  where  and  how  they  failed;  for  each  in  succession,  according  to  his 
ability,  did  his  best  to  succeed  in  this  deadly  purpose. 

(To  Ic  coTicluded  in  next  number,) 


SLAVERY. 

RAILWAY    TRAVELMHO    UAXIMS.  —  THUEB    PROTESTS    AGAINST   SLAVERY  I — THE 
ICAIV'S — THE    POLITIOIAK's — THE    CHRISTTAK's — MRS.  8T0WB   ASD   "  UA'CLB 

tom's  cabin." 

by  william:  byrom,  liverpool,  author  op  "sketches  froh  life." 

As  I  was  going  down  Duke  Street,  on  my  way  to  the  Exchange  Station, 
Liverpool,  I  met  several  lorries  laden  with  cotton.  Crossing  the  street,  I  passed 
between  two,  and  without  any  thought,  much  less  purpose  whatever,  lifted  my 
hand  and  plucked  a  small  ))ortion  of  cotton  which  hung  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
Putting  it  into  my  coat  pocket,  I  lost  all  further  notice  of  it  immediately. 

The  company  in  our  carriage  presented  no  feature  of  interest  more  than 
ordinary,  and  I  was  in  no  humour  or  spirits  to  work  out  for  myself  anything 
pleasurable  or  instructive  by  ehciting  the  opinions  or  observations  of  my  co-travel- 
lers. I  sank  into  quiet,  inactive  dulness  or  indifference ;  a  sort  of  torpitude,  or 
closed-eye  seltishness — ^nothing  better. 

Some  peculiar  shaking  and  extra-osdllation  of  the  train  aroused  me,  body 
and  mind ;  and  doublj^  so  when  two  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  fell  earnestly  into 
details  about  a  late  accident  at  Dixonfold,  near  Bolton.  I  seldom  read  the  narra- 
tives of  railway  accidents.  I  never  turn  the  discourse,  when  travelling, 
to  such  catastrophes.  The  accounts  can  only  harrow  up  the  feelings ;  and  to 
talk  on  such  themes,  at  such  a  time,  may  greatly  unnerve  and  trouble  some  one 
or  other  seated  near  us.  My  endeavour  is,  politely  and  speedily  as  I  can,  to 
divert  the  conversation  from  these  catastrophes,  and  meantime,  if  possible,  to 
interject  sentences,  secular  or  religious,  bearmg  upon  them ;  and,  if  opportunity 
serves,  give  some  becoming  precaution  or  practical  advice,  such  as,  "  It  is  not  so 
much  what  death  we  die,  as — are  we  prepared  for  the  event  ?"  or,  "  It  behoveth 
every  man,  especially  those  who  journey  often,  to  '  set  their  houses  in  order,' 
and  make  their  wills ;"  or,  "  It  is  a  rule  with  me  never  to  get  into  a  train  while 
it  is  moving,  nor  to  leave  it  till  it  stands  still."  Then,  after  using  these  common- 
place, yet  necessary,  precautions,  and  having  insured  my  life,  and  likewise  taken 
out  a  poUcy  in  the  Accident-Office,  I  think  I  may  say  that,  as  ''  a  prudent  man 
foreseeth  the  evil,"  and  prepares  a  hiding-place  for  himself,  so  have  I  done :  the 
rest  I  leave  to  Providence,  whether  it  be  escape  or  disaster — ^life  or  deatb. 

The  extra-oscillation  of  the  train,  I  was  about  to  observe,  aroused  me.  I 
heard  the  gentlemen  aforesaid  very  graphically,  and  with  morbid  minuteness, 
recounting  tbe  circumstances  of  the  catastrophe*     I  listened,  but  made  no 
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xemaiks.  I  Uioaght  «f  my  code  of  trttveOing:  resolntions  and  maxims,  and 
iratehed  for  an  opening'  through  which  to  bring  one  or  other  of  them  to  bear  at 
the  present  juncture.  The  train  became  steady,  and  the  Dizonfold  theme 
dropned,  and  my  aphorums  remained  impublidieif,  either  through  my  want  of 
monu  resdution  or  of  interest  enough  to  enunciate  them.  I  feared,^  too,  lest  I 
should  rerive  the  subject  I  have  just  complained  of. 

Feeiing  in  my  pocket,  I  got  hold  of  the  cotton  I  had  plucked  in  Buke 
Street,  and  at  onoe,  as  if  by  magic,  the  company,  with  their  tomes  and  my  wise 
adages,  sliraoed  from  my  soul ;  and  a  series  of  mcts  and  thougnts,  opinions  and 
priiuap^  Bashed  like  lightning  through  my  imagination,  and  £iled  my 
understanding  and  my  heart  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

It  is  the  aesign  or  the  following  F^p^y  gentle  reader,  to  make  known  to  thee 
the  reflections  which  thus  had  l&eir  origin. 

I  looked  at  i^  cotton.  As  a  man,  I  thought,  if  the  coloured  creature  who 
chiefly  cultivates  tiiis  fdant  be  indeed  a  himian  being — ''a  man  and  a  brother," 
of  ''one  blood"  with  myself— then  slavery  is  a  direct  outrage  against  my  own 
nature,  and  a  treating  iU  of  my  own  flesh.  And  it  is  written,  "  no  man  ever  ^et 
hated  his  own  flesh  " — ^*^  no  one,"  as  the  commentator  observes,  ^*  save  a  fool 
and  a  madman !"  0  skvery !  ^  thine  iron  entereth  into  the  soul/'  indeed^  and 
cutteth  and  grindeth  even  me-— my  own  flesh ! 

The  black  man,  kidnapped  from  his  native  land,  or  bred  and  reared  in  bonds 
in  Kentucky  or  Natchez,  may  possibly  be — ^nay,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  matter, 
he  is  often  really  an  ignorant,  stupid,  brutal,  eai'thly,  animalised 

"  Just  so !    We  believe  it ;  and  therefore  he  is  lit  only  for  slavery !" 

Stay  I  This  conclusion  is  not  tenable  or  logical ;  the  premises  won't  authorise 
it — ^not  absolutely ;  for,  let  me  ask,  what  are  the  great  masses  of  white  men  P — 
our  brother  Jonathans? — our  European  white  men? — our  Saxon  or  Iriah 
labourers,  factory  operatives,  colliers,  chimney-sweens,  navvies,  scavengers, 
nightmen,  beggars  7  If  ignorance  and  physical  degraaation  be  warrants  legiti- 
mate enough  to  sanction  the  buying  and  selling  of  a  negro,  let  us  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  boldly  lay  hold  again  upon  our  country- 
men and  countrywomen^the  lower  orders,  so  called — and  reduce  them  once  more 
to  the  serfdom  and  vassalage  of  the  good  old  days  of  the  middle  and  dark  a^. 
Let  Victoria  become  emulous  of  thelMid  fame  and  worse  power  of  the  Russian 
Autocrat;  and  kt  our  senators  prostrate  themselves,  arid  become  poltroonly 
subservient  as  the  ministers  of  Napoleon  III. 

''  But  such  a  odour  J  such  a  breed,  surely  warrant  slavery  7" 

No,  sir !  There's  many  a  slave,  we  are  tdd  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  by  the 
Orleans  newspapers,  in  every-day  advertisements,  pale  as  are  Lowell's  ladies,  or 
anjr  of  our  own  factory  gurls ;  and  whose  blood  and  lineage  are  more  gentle,  on 
their  father's  side,  it  is  credibly  reported,  than  thousands  of  our  colliers  and 
mechanics  can  boast.  Say  not  a  word  more,  then,  of  colour  or  of  breed.  Do  not 
you  remember  when  Britons  were  sold  for  slaves  at  Home?  Colour  and  breed 
indeed! 

Again,  it  is  alleged,  the  Uack  man,  or  the  o&pring  of  Africa's  sable  daughters, 
is  morally  and  educationally  unflt,  and  therefore  may  not  be  permitted  to  appear 
as  evidence  before  a  jury. 

''  Yes— are  they  not  morally  low,-^and  sudti  their  incapability  of  education! 
Can  they  ever  be  better  taught?    No !    Then  they  ou^ht  to  continue  slaves." 

Sir,  not  sol — Your  logic  fails  again  1— for,  alasl  mete  are  thousands  (I  am 
grieved  at  the  fact)  of  the  truly  white  of  our  labouring  community,  or  of  the 
white,  tawinr  mercnant  dasses,  and  '^helps^"  so  called,  of  America,  wno  fear  not 
an  oath, — for  they  hardly  understend  it ; — hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  British 
£10  householders,  (does  the  American  ballot  perfect  matters?)  who  will  sell  (I 
blush  to  acknowledge  it)  &eir  franchise  rights  for  a  few  dollars,  a  mess  of  pottage, 
a  day's  wages,  or  a  pot  or  two  of  beer!  Moreover,  many  tiiere  are,  base  and  vue 
enough,  among  the  tdgher  and  nobler  grades  of  society,  whose  moral  pereeptioas 
are  as  blunted,  and  whose  hearts  are  as  hard,  and  whoee  priacifdes  are  aa  sdflidi 
and  abominable  as  either  Haley's  or  Legree's^or-^— or 

ShaU  I  gi?e  you  names  and  addreues,  1  was  going  to  ask,  in  ibil?  Kagrl 
The  libel  laws  hang  in  terror  over  me,  and  in  their  pages  it  is  written, '' A  gnt* 
truth  is  a  great  libd)'' and  puniahmeatiidLiaeoordiDgly.   At  least  this  la  tiie  ante 
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m  Engtend.    Amcxica  ib,  no  doubt,  ahead  of  us  here.(?)    Well,  look  at  , 

Biember  for  the  town  of ,  Alabama  eounty.    Look  at ,  rqiresenta- 

tiTe  for  the  cily  of ,  one  of  the  Free  State  cities,  too  1   Look  at  .,  in 

o«r  own  present  House  of  Gonunons,  member  for ,  and  go  visit  the  fiiee> 

men  and  constituencieB  of and  ■  Bead  the  evidence  broue-ht 

before  the  select  committees  appointed  to  report  on  the  petitions  filed  agiunst 
their  r^reseutatives.  True  representatiiTes  of  a  true  oonsdtuencj !  Frail, 
indeed,  is  humanity — ^Whig,  Tory,  or  Badical^ — and  painful  are  the  degrading 
exhibitions  of  the  total  want  of  moral  principles — ^honour  and  patriotism — ^aa 
tiiey  are  printed  in  the  parliamentary  expositions  of  the  tactics  of  eiectioneenng! 

Look  at ,  coal  proprietors,  of CoDiery,  near ,  and  walk 

with  one  or  two  of  the  jumor  partners,  and  hear  their  remarks  concerning  the 
male  and  female  hands  employea  at  the  works,  and  note  well  the  air  and  tones 
in  which  the  second  addresses  them,  and  the  spirit  in  which,  fiur  as  he  luis  power, 
he  treats  the  cursing,  scowling,  sneerinfr  pitmen  and  eomieera,  and  the  daily 
men  especially :  and  these  very  men  are  literally,  many  of  them,  his  equals,  and 
some  ot  them  his  superiors,  in  education,  and  fcimily,  character,  and  oomiections, 
and  all  of  them  infinitely  in  advance  of  him  in  reganl  to  their  honesty  and  faith- 
fulness in  their  pecuniai'y  dealings. 

See  that  laige  cotton  manufactory  in    ■  Street,  in  the  city  of  — — *— : 

it  is  a  vast  temple  of  vulgar  profligacy,  and  a  theatre  of  open  sin  and  secret 
monstrosities,  which  my  pen  would  abhor  to  depict.  It  belongs  to  ■  ■■  ,  Sons, 
floid  Co. 

Ah !  then  you  see,  my  opponent,  if  the  i^orant  and  morally  base  and  irreli*' 
gious  among  the  white  races  of  men,  either  m  the  old  or  new  world,  were  to  be 
sold  into  slavery,  how  few  of  us  would  be  free  indeed  1  Congress,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  French  Assembly,  would  present  strange 
appearances.  How  bare,  how  slender,  those  august  and  venerable  benches  I 
Thus  scrutinised,  our  own  St.  Steph^s  itself  would  hardly  number  654,  and 
how  many  woolsacks  would  never  be  seated  upon ! 

I  thought  over  the  drudgery,  the  exhausting,  dispiriting,  demoralizing  toil  of 
the  black  woman — ^mournful thought!— and  contrasted  with  the  drudgery  of  our 
Saxon  women  on  coal  mine  brows,  in  our  Victories,  in  our  millineries— (hear  it, 
Most  Noble  Duchess  of  Sutherland)  1  I  thought  of  w<»nen  in  tiieir  degradation  in 
eur  streets,  and  suburbs,  and  back  yards,  and  waste  places,  amid  Ihe  dungheaps 
and  offid  there  cast  out ;  I  saw  them  intently  rummaging  and  seaichingout  the 
bones,  and  ra^,  and  ropes,  and  bits  of  iron,  and  treasuring  them  all  up,  the 
smallest  contnbutions,  ^  prizes  for  sale  1  Nine  females,  I  yesterday  witnessed, 
tiius  knelt  searching  amid  the  stenching  rubbish  poured  down  opposite  Park 
Bottd !  Low,  base,  and  slaves,  alas !  su<m  creatures  are ;  but  heaven  forbid  we 
should  make,  even  of  these,  slaves  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word ! 

Then  as  a  kak,  and  in  the  name  of  every  son  and  daughter  of  England,  and 
of  America,  and  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world,  and  in  the  presence  of  high  heaven, 
as  witness,  I  solemnly  enter  my  protest  acrainst  all  slavery  whatsoever, — ^yes,  and 
^!;ainst  every  unnecessary,  imbecomin^  degradation,  or  slave-like  work  or  hard- 
ship which  my  brethren,  or  my  sisters  m  particular,  whether  fair  or  dark,  endure 
eiluer  at  home  or  abroad. 

(^Tobe  eoniinued.) 


^Mtks, 


The  CHBTsniir  Mzitistrt  of  thb  New  Testahxst  ;  Generally  viewed  and 
classified;  its  Origin  from  tJie  People  traced;  its  Appointment  discussed; 
its  Duties  and  Clams  considered.  An  Essay ;  founded  solely  u^on  Scrip- 
ture.    By  Gsobgb  Southern.    W.  B.  King,  London. 

The  author  of  this  Essay  has  been  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  itinerant  body, 
and  was  down  upon  the  "  Minutes "  of  last  year,  and  had  been  for  several 
pnvioiis  years,  as  a  supemumexary  minister  in  the  Wednesbury  Circuit.    After 
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the  Conference  of  last  year  he  published  a  pamphlet  containing  strictures  upon 
tiie  legislation  adopted  bj  that  body  at  its  preceding  session  in  Sheffield.  A 
district  meeting  was  summoned  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  pamphlet  by 
which  he  was  suspended  from  exercising  the  functions  of  a  Wesleyan  mimster 
until  the  ensuing  Conference ;  and  by  the  latter  authority  he  was  excluded  from 
its  fellowship. 

The  present  Essay  harmonises  with  the  preceding  pamphlet  in  the  views 
which  it  propounds.  The  author  has  weighed  the  arguments  advanced  by 
writers  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  Conference ;  and  those  arguments  have 
failed  to  cany  conviction  to  his  mind.  He  has  consequently  examined  the  word 
of  Gody  and  especially  the  New  Testament,  for  himself;  and  he  now  offers  what 
he  believes  to  be  scriptural  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  Essay  is  distributed  into  six  chapters,  embracing  the  foUowing  topics: — 

I.  A  General  View  of  the  New  Testament  Ministry. 

II.  The  Classification  of  the  Christian  Ministry. 

III.  The  Origin  of  the  Christian  Ministry. 

IV.  The  Appointment  and  Ordination  of  the  Christian  Ministry. 
Y.  The  Duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry  specified. 

YI.  The  Claims  of  the  Christian  Ministry, 

Upon  these  topics  it  ia  well  known  that  ^reat  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  truly  sincere  and  upright  persons  in  the  Christian  church.  We  are  not 
at  all  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  opinions  and  statements  in  this  Essay  differing 
materially  from  those  held  and  put  forth  by  other  writers  of  unquestionable 
ability  and  honesty.  We  are  bound,  moreover,  to  state  that  amongst  much  that 
commends  itself  to  us  as  demonstrably  and  scripturally  sound  in  our  author's 
statements  and  arguments,  there  are  some  things  in  regard  to  which  we  can  by 
no  means  make  this  admission.  The  most  important  of  these  things,  because 
the  roost  vital  to  the  whole  subject,  is  that  of  the  call  to  the  ministry. 

That  the  Christian  ministry  is  of  divine  institution,  Mr.  Southern  does  not 
deny.  On  the  contrary,  he  sets  forth  that  it  is  so  as  distinctly  and  strongly  as 
he  sets  forth  anything.  But  the  doctrine  of  a  special  individual  internal  call  to 
the  ministry,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  utterly  repudiates.  His  theory  is,  that 
every  Chrisidan  is  under  divine  obligation  to  use  whatever  talents  he  may  have, 
in  whatever  way  he  may  have  opportunity,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  souls,  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  men  and  the  extension  of  Christ^s  king- 
dom among  men ;  and  that  those  who  have  ministerial  ability  are  called  to  use 
it ;  that  p[i&,  in  fact,  constitute  the  call,  if  the  notion  of  a  coll  at  all  be  admitted, 
beyond  die  call  of  the  church  or  of  the  existing  ministry. 

*  Now  we  fully  admit  our  author's  view  of  general  obligation  to  Christian 
usefulness ;  and  we  believe  that  an  immense  amount  of  moral  and  spiritual 
power  is  running  to  waste  in  the  church  for  want  of  that  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  which  ought  to  pervade  the  mind  and  influence  the  proceedings  of 
every  disciple  of  Christ.  "  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit:  so  snail  ye  be  my  disciples."  The  Lord  himself  insists  upon  fruitfiil- 
ness,  usefulness,  benevolent  octivity,  ond  effort:  so  do  his  apostles  in  their 
inspired  precepts  and  exhortations.  We  would  by  no  means,  therefore,  weaken 
the  force  of  this  view,  but  rather  strengthen  it.  We  tremble  for  the  multitude 
of  professed  disciples  of  the  Saviour  sittine:  at  ease  in  Sion  and  leaving  the  world 
to  run  riot  in  sin,  whilst  those  who  should  be  carrying  on  a  perpetual  endeavour 
to  save  it  are  swimming  upon  the  stream  of  pleasure  and  genteel  sensuality. 
Every  disciple  of  Christ  should  be  at  work,  employin?  and  improving  whatever 
gifts  he  has.    ''  To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shallmuch  be  required.'' 

We  admit,  further,  that  the  doctrine  repudiated  in  this  Essay  may  be  abused ; 
yea,  that  abuse  has  been  grafted  upon  it.  And  is  there  any  doctrine  of  which  the 
same  admission  must  not  be  maae?  Does  not  man  abuse  everytlung?  If  so. 
this  admission  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  Its  truth  or  falsebooa 
rests  upon  other  grounds. 

Furthermore,  we  admit  that  a  man  may  easily  mistake  a  warm  emotion  for 
a  divine  impression,  or  for  a  divine  call  to  the  nunistry.  But  this  only  proves 
the  propriety  of  applying  a  test  to  every  case  of  supposed  call  to  this  solemn  and 
sacred  work. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  a  notice  of  diis  kind  we  should  folkiT  M 
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author  throug-hout  an  elaborate  argument  upon  a  point  on  which  we  see  not  eye 
to  eje  with  him.  We  shall  not  attempt  it.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark 
that  the  most  holy  and  successful  men  in  the  Christian  ministry  have  held  this 
doctrine — that  they  have  distinctly  avowed  their  persuasion  ot  their  own  per- 
sonal call  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  ministry — that  such  a  persuasion,  beyond 
anj'tliiug  else,  is  adapted  to  give  soul  to  a  man's  ministerial  efforts,  decision  to 
his  purposes,  and  constancy  to  his  toils — that  unction  and  power  in  preachingr 
are  commonly  associated  with  such  persuasion— and  that  the  complewion  of 
apostolical  pluraseology  agrees  with  it. 

And  how  are  we  to  account  for  that  restlessness  of  spirit  about  the  salvation 
of  men  that  will  not  let  a  man  settle  down  into  worldly  pursuits,  but  urges  him, 
after  tiie  example  of  his  Master,  to  seek  the  lost — to  tell  sinners  about  the 
Saviour— to  urge  men  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come— to  study  the  word  of 
God — to  plead  and  intercede  in  praj-er  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  exten- 
sion of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth— and  to  sacrifice  his  worldly  interests,  more 
or  less,  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  others  ?  It  is  not  the  ordinary 
sense  of  Christian  responsibility  that  operates  in  this  manner.  It  is  the  Spirit  of 
God  moving  the  spirit  of  man  that  makes  a  man  cry,  "  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach 
not  the  gospel  I "  and  enables  him  to  say,  "  The  love  of  Christ  coustraineth  "  me 
to  this  work.  In  this  experience  the  apostle  Paul  was  not  in  a  peculiarity.  We 
believe  every  true  minister  participates  in  an  experience  common  to  all  true 
ministers,  iSoth  apostolical  and  ordinary,  primitive  and  posterior— even  the 
experience  expressed  in  the  language  we  nave  quoted. 

It  is  the  undeniable  and  perpetual  prerogative  of  "  the  Lord  of  the  harvest " 
to  "  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest."  He  raises  them  up,  qualifies  and 
impels  them.  Hence,  though  what  relates  to  government  and  the  oversight  of 
the  church  and  its  affairs  may  be  properly  enough  regarded  as  falling  withm  the 
province  of  church  arrangement  ana  nrudentisu  order,  that  which  relates  to  the 
''ministry  of  the  word"  is  beyond  such  province.  Let  ecclesiastical  matters  go- 
as  they  may,  the  Lord  himself  will  not  leave  himself  without  a  witnessing, 
pleading,  and  labouring  ministry.  He  will  raise  up  and  send  forth  men  to  give 
themselves  to  this  work,  either  to  the  total  or  the  partial  abandonment  of  all 
other  work.  Whether  that  abandonment  shall  be  total  or  but  partial  in  individual 
cases,  must  ever,  as  it  ever  has  been,  be  determined  by  circumstances :  but  the 
doers  of  the  work  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  their  call  to  it  from  the 
Lord  himself;  and  one  element  of  the  call  we  believe  to  be  internal,  therefore 
cognisable  only  by  the  individual  called.  On  this  vital  point,  therefore,  we  differ 
from  Mr.  Southern,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Wesley. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Essay  is  occupied  with  verbal  criticism.  This 
has  necessitated  an  appeal  to  the  original  Scriptures.  If  a  second  edition  be 
called  for,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  printer  will  be  able  to  find  type  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  characters.  The  expedient  of  using  Italian  ana  Roman  type 
for  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  expressing  the  words  of  those  lan- 
guages by  disputable  orthography,  and  such  as  the  best  scholars  would  most 
certainly  repudiate,  affords  no  satisfaction  to  a  reader  who  is  conversant  only  with 
the  English  language,  and  is  moat  distasteful  to  one  who  reads  the  originals. 

On  "The  Duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry"  we  are  happy  to  find  mutter 
that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  would  be  honourable  to  any  Christian  writer,  and 
may  be  profitable  to  any  reader,  but  especially  to  ministerial  readers.  From 
this  portion  of  the  work  we  take  the  liberty  of  making  the  following  extracts : — 

"First,  every  minister  has  duties  to  perform,  particularly  relating  to  himself—not 
that  those  duties  can  be  entirely  concentrated  in  himself,  for  '  no  man  liveth  to  him- 
»elf.'  What  a  man  owes  to  himself  he  owes  also  to  the  church.  But  the  duties 
referred  to  are  so  far  individual  as  a  man  must  think  and  act  for  himself  before  ho 
can  act  well  for  any  one  else.  The  ciders  at  Ephesus  were  exhorted  *  to  take  heed  to 
themselves.'  Timothy  was  directed  to  study,  to  show  himself  approved.  Peter's 
elders  were  entreated  to  be  ensamples  to  the  flock.  Now,  all  this  implies  that  every 
minister  of  Christ  ought  to  take  heed  to  his  own  religious  experience,  holiness  of  life, 
as  well  as  to  secure  all  qualifications  in  knowledge  and  ability  for  teaching  and 
preaching,  as  also  every  other  fanction  which  he  is  called  to  exercise.  He  has  to 
perform  all  the  duties  which,  in  common  with  all  other  Christians,  devolve  upon  him. 
He  should  be  a  man  of  sterling  piety,  flaming  love,  burning  zeal,  irreproachable  life, 
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and  rigorous  obedience,  fulfilling  eyerj  law  of  his  Saviour ;  and  thus  exhibiting  in 
his  own  person  and  conduct  the  principles  he  would  inculcate  upon  others.  At  the 
same  lime  he  should  give  attention  to  reading,  to  stndj,  especialiy  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  observation  on  men  and  things — ^using  every  means  fitted  to  improve  his  mind 
as  well  as  his  heart — ^studjring  to  show  himself  approved ;  a  workman  not  needing  to 
be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  life.  Here  is  a  pretty  large  enumeration  of 
particulars  applyiog  to  every  office  of  the  church,  but  especially  to  the  publie  teacher 
or  preacher. 

*'''  His  pi/tty  should  stand-^out  visibly.  He  ought  to  study  to  excel :  it  should  be 
the  first  thing  marked  upon  his  whole  behaviour.  No  effbrt  on  the  part  of  the  people 
should  be  required  to  find  it  one;  it  should  breathe  in  his  prayers,  glow  in  his 
spirit,  move  in  all  his  acts.  He  should  be  a  man  of  the  closet,  holding  communion 
with  God.  He  should  aim  to  kindle  the  devotional  fliune  in  his  family,  as  well  as 
carry  the  fire  into  the  sanctuary,-  and  every  means  of  grace.  He  should  bear  about 
with  him,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  the  sacred,  hallowing  influence  of  his 
religion.  Men  should  take  knowledge  of  him,  that  he  has  been  with  Jesus.  A  fabe 
impression  made  upon  the  world  in  respect  to  this  matter  will  create,  will  promote, 
incalculable  mischief.  Piety,  uniform  and  deep — ^piety  visible  and  unmistook — is  the 
public  Christian  teacher's  first  great  qualification  and  characteristic. 

'*  Then  bwming  love  for  the  souls  of  men  is  not  to  be  less  remarkable.  Piety 
towards  God  will,  indeed,  produce  benevolence — good-will  towards  men.  Love  to 
God  naturally  and  necessarily  engenders  love  to  mankind.  The  lover  of  God  is 
uniformly  a  philanthropise.  But  the  Christian  teacher  is  called  to  consider  the 
condition  of  men ;  to  contemplate  upon  the  value  of  their  souls ;  to  study  their  awful 
exposures;  to  feel  deeply  interested  in  their  salvation  and  happiness^  and  intensely 
to  love  them.  He  is  no  minister,  or  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  oney  in  whose 
breast  the  principle  of  love  to  mankind  is  not  fixed  and  paramount.  Selfishness  is 
to  be  eradicated,  and  his  whole  conduct  is  to  proclaim,  *  I  seek  not  yours,  but  you.* 

"  Of  course,  «sa/  for  the  '  house  of  the  Lord,'  the  true  church,  should  eat  him  up. 
If  it  be  good  to  be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good  cause,  zeal  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  in  his  character.  It  will  not  do  for  him  to  l^  '  neither  cold  nor  hot ;'  it  will  not 
-do  for  him  to  be  cald  at  all ;  he  must  possess  a  warm  heart,  and  that  inward  warmth 
must  bum  exteriorly.  His  zeal  must  be  put  into  activity;  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  sober  and  intelligent, '  according  to  knowledge,' and,  therefore,  under  the  influence 
-of  enlightened  reason.  It  must  not  betray  him  into  extravagances  and  injurious 
mistakes^  mach  less  into  obstinate  errors  and  actions.  It  must  be  the  zeal  of  Christian 
wisdom  and  prudence — a  temperament  of  love,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  h^y  action, 
looking  alone  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

*^^1  this  implies,  necessarily,  that  the  amduci  should  be  exemplary.  A  Christian 
teacher  is  a  public  man — seen,  observed,  read,  narrowly  watched ;  drcnmspectioD, 
watchfulness  over  his  words,  rectitude  of  principle,  and  uniform  integrity  of  behaviour 
must  therefore  mark  his  whole  life.  If  there  be  any  perfection  on  earti),  he  ou^t  to 
seek  it :  it  should  be  one  of  his  grand  pursuits ;  it  should  be  the  daily  object.  He 
ought  never  to  be  satisfied  without  marching  towards  it ;  every  day  should  find  him 
nearer  and  nearer  to  its  acquirement ;  if  not,  he  should  reckon  the  day  lost.  And  he 
should  never  think  himselfas  fully  qualified  for  his  great  work  as  he  may  be,  till  he 
iias  reached  this  goal  of  Christian  progress.  His  whole  soul  and  life  ought  to  be 
*  holiness  unto  the  Lord.' 

"He  should  be,  further,  a  man  ^wkll  instructed*  in  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God*  The  doctrines  and  principles  of  Christianity  should  be  well  under- 
stood by  him.  Of  course,  the  word  of  God  should  be  his  constant  companion,  and 
his  chief  study ;  be  should,  above  others,  search  the  *  orades  divine.'  If  he  is  not 
entirely  to  be  '  a  man  of  one  book,'  the  book  is  to  be  with  him  the  chief.  Nor  should 
he  be  content  to  take  the  interpretation  thereof  upon  mere  credit ;  but,  believing  it 
to  be  a  revelation  to  him;  believing  it  to  be  a  revelation  to  be  comprehended  in  all 
matters  most  essential ;  believing  that  the  revealer  of  it  has  bestowed  upon  himself 
sufficient  mental  power  to  understand  it ;  and  feeling  himself  to  be  in  the  position  of 
an  instructor,  to  others — it  is  his  duty  to  examine  every  part  of  it  for  him$elf:  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  think  with  his  own  mind.  Of  course,  this  does  not  imple 
that  he  is  not  to  procure  all  the  helps  within  his  readi:  not  to  do  this  would  be 
presumption — a  presumption  all  the  more  vicious  because  ages  of  study  would  net  be 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  deep  and  rich  treasures  of  this  mine  of  truth.  Bat  while  Ik 
may  gain  and  use  helps  of  this  kind,  he  is  yet  to  exercise  his  own  undentaodiAg  9mA 
judgment,  as  at  once  a  duty  and  right.  This  has  not  been  done  to  the  ext^U  in 
which  it  should  have  been,  and  therefore  many  have  thought  it  a  track ;  they 
followed  one  another  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  the  consequence  hss  been  the 
tion  and  propagation  of  the  same  injurions  errors  from  age  to  age* 
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ninUters  should  be  their  own  thinkers,  employing  their  own  nnderstandings  and 
judgments  on  every  topic  in  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  troth. 

*'As  time  and  opportunity  allow,  accounting  for  the  necessities  of  their  more 
direct  ministerial  duties,  they  should  separate  themselves,  and  meddle  with  aU  know- 
ledge and  wisdom.  There  is  no  department  of  science  which  lies  altogether  out  of 
the  region  of  religious  usefulness.  Piety  and  science  have  long  been  reckoned  com- 
panions ;  or,  at  least,  the  one  has  been  considered  the  handmaid  of  the  other.  There 
is  nothing  which  cannot  be  laid  under  contribution  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christianity; 
of  course  general  knowledge  is  not  an  exception.  Ministers  should,  Uierefore,  as 
they  have  time  and  means,  apply  themselves  to  its  acquisition.  Ignorance  is  no 
recommendation  in  any  respect,  or  quarter,  or  person  whatever,  much  less  in  him 
who  professes  to  instnict  others.  And  though  a  Christian  teacher  does  not  profess 
to  teach  all  knowledge,  and  though  he  be  not  expected  to  do  it,  yet  his  general 
ignorance  of  useful  knowledge  might,  in  many  cases,  somewhat  undervalue  his  more 
direct  teaching.  At  all  events,  all  things  else  being  right,  learning  is  to  a  minister 
of  Christ  a  valuable  appendage  and  rec<Hnmendation." 

With  these  extracts  we  dismiss  the  work  before  us,  observing  only  that  it 
contains  as  much  matter  as  is  generally  given  in  a  new  publication  for  double 
or  treble  the  money. 
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BT  G.  C. 

^  Tkey  tluit  b«  vise  iball  sbine  aa  the  brtghtneai 
of  tbe  flraiMoent.'* 

"  Many  a  lucent  star  subUroo 
In  the  vaolt  of  earthly  time ; 
Many  a  deed,  and  name,  and  face, 
la  a  lanip  of  heavenly  grace, 
And,  to  in  that  walk  beneath, 
Cheers  wltli  hope  the  vale  of  Death." 

Tbb  world  possesses  amoral  firmament, 
in  which  are  set  the  names  of  the  great 
and  good  of  every  age  who  have  served 
their  day  and  generation,  the  resplen- 
dency of  whose  good  works  and  holy 
iivcs  shines,  with  steady  glory  and  con* 
stantly  recurring  glances,  upon  us  in 
every  changing  phase  of  our  human  con- 
dition. We  hear  their  words,  and  see 
the  results  of  their  acts  in  every  land  and 
clime:  their  voices  speak  from  the  tongue 
of  every  orator  who  aims  to  win  us  to 
virtue  and  to  truth  ;  their  wisdom  flows 
from  the  pens,  and  rolls  in  volumed 
thimder  from  the  presses  of  every  civi- 
lised nation;  their  deeds  and  achieve- 
ments are  tlie  theme  of  everv  history, 
the  subjects  of  higliest  eulogy,  the  objects 
of  imitation  to  the  ambitions,  the  aspiring, 
the  humble,  the  devout,  the  meek,  and 
the  good.  Yet,  thoogh  they  are  to  be 
•een  at  every  turn^though  they  are 
quoted,  admired,  praised  in  the  city  and 
in  the  quiet  hamlet,  on  the  busy  mart 
and  in  the  secluded  dell,  and  glorified 
ft'om  the  palace  to  the  peat-cottage,  there 
are  millions  who  know  them  not,  see 
them  not,  hear  them  not.^    Like  the  bttsy. 


toiling,  earth-grubbing  denizens  of  our 
crowded  cities,  who  suffer  the  glowing 
firmament  to  pass  nightly  over  their 
heads,  and  never  learn  the  courses,  mark 
the  positions,  or  notice  the  successive 
rise,  culmination,  and  disappearance  of 
the  beautiful  watchers,  whose  brilliant 
eyes  stud  the  brow  of  night,  and  cease- 
lessly shed  their  benign  light  upon  the 
ever-rolling,  ever-changing  earth  ;  so  do 
myriads  of  our  fellow  mortals  disregard 
the  brightly  beaming  luminaries  of  our 
race,  whose  deeds  and  characters  have 
earned  for  them  lasting  renown — the  love 
and  honour  of  their  species — and  of 
whom,  as  well  as  of  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
it  may  be  said,  "  Their  line  is  gone  out 
through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to 
the  end  of  the  world."  Let  it  not  bo  so 
with  us:  but  as  we  month  Inr  month 
greet  with  joy  the  appearance  of  the  *^  old 
familiar  faces,"  that  peer  with  nev^- 
failing  punctuality  througli  the  mists  of 
the  eastern  sky,  as  they  rise  one  by  one 
above  the  horizon  of  night,  and  measure, 
by  their  motions,  our  days,  our  weeks, 
our  years,  and  the  order  and  duration  of 
*'  all  the  works  that  are  done  under  tlie 
sun  ;'*  so  let  us  watch  the  footsteps  of  the 
great  and  the  good — let  us  rejoice  in  the 
light  which  their  example  sheds  on  tlie 
path  of  the  just—let  us  glory  in  their 
renown — ^let  us  govern  our  lives  by  the 
principles  which  ruled  them,  and  imitate 
the  virtues  which  secured  to  them  the 
Bivine  approval  and  blessing.  So  shall 
we  iJso  '*  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 


r( 


ever. 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  first  at  Green- 
wich and  XiOndoD,  at  one  mioute  past 
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six,  and  sets  at  forty  minutes  after  tve; 
on  the  16th  he  rises  at  twenty-seyen 
minutes  past  six,  and  sets  at  four  minutes 
after  five;  and,  on  the  31  st,  he  rises  at 
fifty- three  minutes  past  six,  and  sets  at 
thirty-four  minutes  past  four.  The  day 
diminishes  in  length  during  the  month 
two  hours  within  two  minutes ;  and  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  at  noon,  on  the  last 
day,  is  eleren  degrees  less  than  it  is  on 
the  1st.  The  sun  passes  out  of  the  sign 
Libra  (the  Balance)  into  that  of  the 
Scorpion  on  the  2drd. 

The  Earth  attains  its  mean  distance 
from  the  son  on  the  3rd,  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it  will  be 
95,000,000  of  miles  distant;  and  on  the 
3l6t  it  will  be  821,800  miles  nearer  to 
the  sun  than  on  the  30th  of  September. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  2nd,  at  eigh- 
teen minutes  past  ten  in  the  evening, 
and  full  on  the  17th,  at  half  an  hour 
past  midnight.  She  will  be  near  to 
Venus  on  the  5th,  and  will  be  an  excel- 
lent guide  to  the  eye  in  seeking  that 
brilliant  planet  in  the  evening  twilight  of 
that  day.  The  moon  will  pass  Jupiter 
on  the  seventh,  Saturn  on  the  20th,  and 
Mars  on  the  26th.  She  sets  on  the  9tb, 
at  forty-seven  minutes  past  nine;  rises 
on  the  1 6th,  at  twenty-one  minutes  past 
five,  and,  on  the  23rd,  at  thirty-five 
minutes  past  eight  in  the  evening. 

Mercury  is  invisible. 

Venus  is  an  evening  star.  On  the 
Ist  she  sets  one  hour  after  the  sun,  and 
on  the  Slst,  one  hour  and  forty-three 
minutes.  On  the  20th  she  is  only  a  few 
decrees  distant  from  Antares. 

Mars  rises  between  half-past  eleven 
and  midnight  all  the  month ;  his  motion 
among  the  stars  continues  eastward,  and 
he  is  approaching  the  bright  star  Regulus, 
in  the  constellation  Leo. 

Jupiter  remains  visible  still  for  a  few 
hours  after  sunset,  setting  on  the  first  at 
twenty-seven  minutes  past  eight,  and  on 
the  Slst  at  forty-seven  minutes  past  six. 
His  altitude  is  still  decreasing  slightly, 
being  now  less  than  sixteen  degrees  when 
on  the  meridian. 

Saturn  now  comes  prominently  into 
view,  and  is  visible  throngfaout  the  night, 
rising  soon  after  half-past  seven  on  the 
Ist,  and  a  few  minutes  after  half-past 
five  on  the  31st.  Being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aldebaran  and  the  Pleiades 
he  is  easily  found,  his  doll,  pale,  steady 
light,  presenting  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  brilliant  but  fitful  twinkling  of  the 
fixed  stars.  Between  the  15th  of  last 
month,  and  the  end  of  April  1854,  his 
apparent  course  among  the  stars  describes 
an  exceedingly  narrow  ellipse,  of  little 
more  than  half  a  degree  in  apparent 
width  and  seven  degrees  in  length,  but 
which,  narrow  as  it  if,  will  nearly  encircle 


the  path  he  has  followed  since  the  begi]>- 
ning  of  last  June. 

Th€  Fixed  Stars, — At  nine  o'clock  oir 
the  evening  of  the  1st  of  October  the 
bright  twin  stars.  Castor  and  Pollux,  will 
be  rising  in  the  north-east-by-north  point 
of  the  heavens ;  Capella,  one  of  the 
brightest  in  the  northern  field  of  obser- 
vation, will  be  twenty-six  degrees  high, 
nearly  north-east ;  nearer  to  the  eastern 
point  Aldebaran  will  be  seven  degrees 
high,  and  still  nearer,  the  Pleiades 
eighteen  degrees  high;  higher  up,  and  In 
the  south-east  quarter,  will  be  found  four 
stars,  which  form  a  large  square,  the 
highest  comer  of  which  is  sixty-two  de- 
grees, and  the  lowest  forty-three  degrees 
high.  Their  names  and  positions  are — 
Alpha  Andromedse,  55^  high  E.S.E.; 
Gamma  Pegasi,  43^  high  S.E.  by  B. 
(forming  the  eastern  side  of  the  square); 
Beta  Pegasi,  62*"  high  S.E.  by  S. ;  and 
Alpha  Pegasi,  51°  high  S.S.E.  (being  the 
western  side);  these  four  stars  form  th» 
square  called  the  square  of  Pegasus, 
because  three  of  them  belong  to  the  con-> 
stellation  of  that  name.  At  about  elevea 
o'clock,  if  a  line  be  drawn  through  Beta 
and  Alpha  Pegasi  down  to  the  sonthem 
horizon,  it  will  direct  the  eye  to  a  bright 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  called  Fomal- 
haut,  at  about  eight  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  which  can  only  be  seen  in  this 
country  in  the  autumn  evenings,  when 
on  or  near  the  meridian. 

The  Great  Bear  is  very  prominent, 
now  nearly  north ;  as  is  also  Cassiopeia 
high  up  and  a  little  east  of  the  meridian ; 
and  overhead  the  Northern  Cross,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  degrees  west.  Altair,  in 
the  S.W.  by  S.,  is  42*>  high;  Vega,  W» 
by  K.,  56*'  high  ;  Alpha  Cygni,  the 
brightest  of  the  Northern  Cross,  W.  by 
N.,  77^  high ;  and  Arcturus  is  setting  ia 
the  N. W.  by  W. 


NOTICES  FOR  OCTOBER,  1853. 

BT  SAMUEL  HERXMAN. 

'*  Each  mosa, 
Each  shell,  each  crawling  Insect  holds  a  rank 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Bim  who  framed 
This  scale  of  beings;  holds  a  rank,  which  lost^ 
Would  break  the  chain,  and  leave  behind  agi^ 
Which  Nature's  self  would  rue." 

Thb  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  decay* 
ing  foliage  ot  trees  and  shrubs  at  this  sea- 
son cannot  but  be  an  object  of  interest  to 
every  lover  of  nature.  Many  trees  now 
begin  to  lose  their  leaves;  tlie  ash  if 
amongst  the  first  that  suffers  from  frof^ 
the  remainder  soon  follow;  and  nearly  all 
begin  to  prepare  for  a  state  of  rest  dnring 
the  winter.    The  branches,  leaves,  tna 
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flowers  for  tlie  ensuing  year  are  folded 
op  secarely  in  the  buds,  and  either  coated 
over  thickly  with  varnish,  or  thickly 
clothed  with  small  leaves  called  scales,  to 
protect  them  from  snow  and  rain. 

Pew  plants  now  come  into  flower, 
although  a  few  which  decked  the  gardens 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  still 
remain.  The  wild  flowers  proper  to  this 
month  are  the  naked  flowering  autumnal 
crocus  (^Crocus  nttdiflorus),  found  in  Not- 
tingham meadows,  near  Halifax  in  York- 
shire, near  Liverpool,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Derby ;  the  ivy  (^He&ra 
IItUx)\  and  the  knawel  (JSderanthm 
aimuus).  Mosses  are  now  very  interest- 
ing objects :  the  wall  screw  moss  (^Tortala 
muralis) ;  the  Alpine  extinguisher  moss 
£uccdypiaAlpina\  the  sea  grimmia(6rnm- 
mia  maritma);  the  bristle-shaped  screw 
moss  {Tortula  subulata);  and  the  three- 
cornered  feather  moss  (Jlypnum  trique- 
irum),  with  many  others,  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  almost  every  morning  walk, 
exhibiting  their  singular  heads  of  flowers. 

Squirrels  lay  up  their  stores  of  provision 
for  winter  in  holes  of  trees,  and  dormice 
do  the  same  in  the  ground ;  toads  select 
their  winter  quarters,  and  snakes  coil 
themselves  up  and  become  torpid.  Sal- 
mon now  ascend  the  rivers  as  far  as 
possible,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning; 
they  have  been  found  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  river  Derwent — as  far, 
according  to  the  course  of  the  rivers,  as 
120  miles  from  the  sea.  In  their  journey 
no  obstacle  can  interrupt  their  progress ; 
they  mount  the  weirs,  falls,  or  whatever 
obstructs  their  passage — frequently  leap- 
isg  out  of  the  water  to  a  considerable 
height.  Immense  shoals  of  herrings,  of 
many  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  now 
appear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  coasts, 
snd  the  herring  fishery  commences. 

The  habits  of  spiders  are  best  observed 

DOW. 

The  numerous  species  of  the  duck 
tribe  seek  the  fens,  lakes,  and  rivers — 
at  first  in  the  most  secluded  spots,  till  the 
severity  of  winter  drives  them  nearer  to 
the  haunts  of  man.  Nearly  all  those 
kinds  frequenting  Britain  have  now 
arrived,  as  the  wild  goose,  the  common 
wild  duck,  the  scaup  duck,  the  shoveller, 
the  pochurd,  &c. 

The  curlew  (^Numeniiu  arqu<Ua)  and 
godwit  (Scolopax  agocephald)  leave  the 
marshes  for  the  sea-shore  as  soon  as  the 
frosts  become  severe. 

The  almost  innumerable  quantities  of 
sea-fowl  bred  in  the  Arctic  regions  now 
leave  their  native  haunts  in  search  of 
milder  climates,  and  a  supply  of  food, 
during  the  severity  of  winter. 

Larks  now  congregate  in  flocks,  and 
neat  numbers  are  taken  in  some  parts  of 
tae  kiDgdom«     The  marten   (Hirundo 


urbiea)t  and  a  few  swallows,  may  be  seen 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
The  redwing,  fieldfare,  siskin,  bramble- 
finch,  winter  wagtail,  twite,  crossbill, 
and  many  other  winter  birds,  arrive  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month. 

Amongst  insects,  the  great  black  fly 
{Musca  grossa),  and  multitudes  of  other 
smaller  species,  frequent  the  sunny  sides 
of  walls  where  the  ivy  blooms ;  and  here 
and  there  may  be  seen  the  beautiful 
admiral  butterfly  (  Fan^sa  Atalanta),  and 
the  peacock  butterfly  (  Vanessa  Io)y  sip- 
ping the  honey  from  the  ivy  flowers. 
The  humming  bird,  hawk  moth  {^Macro" 
glossa  steilarum),  and  painted  lady  butter- 
fly (Cy»f/ita  eardui),  may  still  occasionally 
be  seen  flitting  across  our  pathways  in 
sunny  weather. 

The  small  grubs  which  feed  on  the 
kernels  of  nuts  now  bury  themselves  in 
the  ground,  and  undergo  their  trans- 
formations, and  the  perfect  beetle  ap- 
pears the  following  May. 

The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is  now 
greatly  increased,  and  evaporation  dimi- 
nished. The  mists  which  form  on  the 
low  [lands  on  fine  mornings,  appearing 
like  broad  sheets  of  water,  covering 
every  object  but  the  tops  of  trees,  and 
which  are  gradually  drawn  up  the  hills 
in  the  morning,  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  sights  of  the 
whole  year. 

*<  Father  of  light  and  life !  thoa  good  supreme ! 
Oh  teach  me  vhat  Is  good  I  teach  me  Thysell  7 
Sare  me  from  foUjr,  vanity,  and  rice, 
From  eyery  loir  pursuit." 


The  Chinese  Kissionary  Gleaner.    London  : 
Partridge  and  Oakey. 

N£v£R  was  there  a  time  when  China 
presented  so  much  to  interest  Christians 
as  at  )>resent.  The  mighty  revolution 
which  is  taking  place  in  that  vast  empire, 
and  the  probability,  not  only  of  a  new 
dynasty,  but  of  an  entirely  new  order  of 
things,  fills  every  mind  with  astonish- 
ment, and  ought  to  excite  devout  thanks- 
giving that,  in  a  way  most  unexpected, 
the  walls  of  the  Celestial  Empire  are 
being  broken  down,  and  missionaries  of 
the  cross  can  go  in  and  find  welcome. 

A  society  for  the  evangelisation  of 
China  has  been  formed,  and  "The 
Gleaner"  is  a  monthly  publication  de- 
voted to  its  peculiar  objects  and  pur- 
poses. 

It  contains  information  of  a  most  in- 
teresting character,  received  from  sources 
that  can  be  relied  on.  The  following  is 
a  quotation  from  the  Hong-Kong  12«< 
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gister  of  Jane  14,  which  we  copy  from 
"The  Gleaner"  for  September:— 

BELIGION  OF  THB  CHINESE  BEBELS. 

**  Having  been  favoured  with  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  publications  which  were 
obtained  from  the  rebels^  and  which  de- 
clare the  ^ints  of  their  religious  belief, 
and  the  prmciples  of  their  insurrectionary 
movement,  I  propose  giving  you  the  im- 
pressions which  have  been  produced  on 
my  own  mind  by  the  perusal  of  them. 

^  In  reading  their  books  with  a  view 
to  learn  their  religions  tenets,  there  are 
soon  discovered  some  points  which  are 
good,  some  which  are  erroneous  and  de- 
fective, and  some  which  are  bad,  and 
will  lead,  if  they  are  not  corrected  and 
checked,  to  very  injurious  results. 

"As  to  their  good  points  of  doctiinc, 
we  must  place  in  the  front  rank  their 
belief  in  one  only,  the  living  and  true 
God.  This  they  hold  firmly,  and  with 
all  the  earnestness  which  we  can  conceive 
natural  to  minds  awakened  thoroughly 
from  a  state  of  idolatry  to  a  recognition 
of  the  greatest  of  truths.  They  proclaim 
God,  *  whose  name  is  Jehovah,'  to  be 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  men 
and  all  things — that  He  is  a  Spirit,  om- 
nipotent, omniscient,  and  omnipresent — > 
that  he  worketh  all  in  al),  and  is  the 
Agent  in  every  beneficial  phenomenon, 
sustaining  and  nourishing  His  universal 
fj^mily.  This  may  appear  to  be  no  great 
matter  to  us,  wlio  are  taught  the  same 
thing  in  our  tirst  learned  formulas,  and 
more  efficiently  from  the  lips  of  our 
mothers;  but  to  read  it  boldly  and  freely 
proclaimed  by  these  men,  to  a  nation  of 
idolaters,  and  themselves  idolaters  not 
many  years  ago,  is  really  great  and  in- 
spiriting. 

"  They  base  their  belief  of  it  on  the 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  on 
the  most  ancient  books  and  practice  of 
China— and  in  both  cases  well.  That 
the  most  ancient  Chinese  must  have 
known  the  true  God,  few,  who  admit  the 
Bible,  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  That 
they  did  so,  their  own  books  sufficiently 
testify,  and  indeed,  God  has  all  along 
been  known  and  worshipped  by  this 
people,  only  the  worship  of  Him  has 
been  associated  with  that  of  other  beings. 
The  corruption  of  pure  monotheism  dates 
from  an  early  period.  We  find  it  greatly 
prevalent  in  the  three  dynasties  to  which 
the  rebels  make  their  appeal,  but  they 
anticipate  this  bar  to  their  argument, 
and  admit,  that  so  early  as  the  twenty- 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Shaon-haou,  the  *■  impish 
dcvir  got  men  into  hi^  toils,  and  led 
them  to  worship  other  beings  besides 
Qod.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
divripg  the  three  dynastiei  (b.c.  2204-930} 


there  was  '  some  confused  associating  of 
evil  spirits'  with  the  Supreme  Being. 

"  But  whatever  may  be  thonght  of  their 
reference  to  the  ancient  religion  of  China, 
the  rebels  hold  truth  concemini;  the 
unity  and  supremacy  of  God  with  a 
strong  conviction,  which  is  attested  by 
its  influence  on  their  practice.  With  one 
stroke  of  their  pencil  they  sweep  away  ia 
their  calendar,  all  the  distinction  of  dr  ys 
into  lucky  and  unlucky,  and  ot'in'r 
heathenish  nonsense,  with  which  Chine--^ 
almanacs    have    hitherto     been    lillcc. 

*  These  were  nothing,'  say  the  compilers, 

*  but  artful  dences  of  the  devil,  by  whii  L 
he  led  men  astray.    W^e  have  expung:^: 
them  all.      Years,  months,  and    dii>^. 
succeed  one  another  according  to  tl..' 
arrangement  of   our  heavenly  Patbtr. 
Tliey  are  all  lucky,  all  good.   How  b\iv ui- 
there  be  the  distinction  among  them  o: 
good  and  bad?    Why  should  one  day  h 
to  be  chosen  above  another?"    Hut  i;*- 
sincerity  of  their  belief  in  one  God,  t*  • 
Universal  Father,  is  chiefly  seen  in  \'.n 
utterly  un-Chinese  view  which  it  le.i  - 
them  to  take  of  foreign  nationa.  *  5>v>eak." 
they  say,  *of  the  world  according  to  .:« 
divisions,  and  we  have  all  the  st^prr.:* 
nations;  speak  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  i: 
one  family.    The  great  God  is  the  I'l,.- 
versaJ    Father    of    all    under    heave j 
Ciiina  is  under  his  government  and  cnre 
foreign  nations  are  the  tame.    There  n- 
roany  men  under  heaven,  but  ail  ."p 
brothers.    There  are  many  worocii  mi  •. 
heaven,  but  all  are  sisters.    Win'  shou: . 
we  continue  the  selfish  practice  of  sctin , 
a  boundary  here  and  a  limit  there?  v> 
indulge  the  wish  to  devour  and  consuiu 
one  another  ?  * 

"The  second  good  thing  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  rebels  is  their  cordial  ador*| 
tion  of  the  ten  commandments  as  t^;. 
moral  law,    A  concise,  but  sufiii-ier.t. 
accurate  statement  and  explanation  • . 
these  is  given  in  one  of  their  public.ati«.' 
and  in  fact  all  their  inculcations  of  du: 
are  for  the  most  part  little  more  th;ip.  r 
repetition  of  them,  with  slight  variattoi. 
The  possession  of  such  a  code— so  ci«il- 
prehensive  and  yet  so  condensed — i'ia»»  - 
them  on  an  elevation  far  above  any  t).  : 
the  Chinese  have  yet  occupied.    T:  - . 
arc  always  careful,  moreover,  to  put  i'-;- 
ward  the  claims  of  the  first  table  in  thc 
proper  place,  and  this  shows  that  a  r.>  ■ 
spirit  is  animating  them — a  nev.-  h: 
awakened  in  them.    Every  misfionari  .• 
China  must  often  have  be^i  depre»'>'. 
by  the  proof  of  their  alienation  from  (m- 
given  by  the  people  in  the  indifferfnc-- 
with  irhich  they  listen  to  ibo  fir»t  t'ovc 
commandments,  while,  as  toon  as  th 
fifth  is  repeated,  the  head  is  nodded,  sn^' 
the  exclamatioB  heard,  *Tbat  is  good.' 
Bat  the  honour  due  to  God  is  alws}  • 
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fint  with  the  rebels,  and  this  stamps, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  religious 
character  upon  their  whole  movement. 
Another  thing  in  the  riew  they  take  of 
the  ten  commandments,  for  which  onr 
previous  knowledge  of  Chinese  no- 
tions did  not  prepare  us,  is  their  rating 
the  importance  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment before  that  of  the  fifth.  *The  first 
of  all  rices,*  they  say,  *  and  the  head  of 
them,  is  lewdness.*  They  look  on  it  as 
mere  especially  *  devilish/  *  The  sensual 
is  a  devirs  heart,  that  must  be  over- 
come, before  filial  piety  can  be  illus- 
trated.' I  am  inclined  to  explain  this 
peculiarity  by  attributing  it  to  the  quick- 
ening of  their  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibility as  before  God.  This  must  induce 
in  them  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  before 
all  things  of  purity  of  heart  and  life. 

•*  The  direct  violation  of  the  seventh 
commandment  is  punished  in  their  army, 
I  believe  with  death,  and  it  is  remarkable 
also  that  they  consider  opium-smoking 
as  coming  within  its  scope.  'Lewd 
glances  of  the  eye,  lewd  movements  of 
the  heart,  smoking  opium,  and  singing 
lewd  songs,  are  all  violations  of  this  rule 
of  heaven.' 

"I  must  advert  to  what  they  say  of 
the  devil.  Their  books  are  full  of  him, 
and  while  their  ideas  of  his  origin  is  odd 
and  wrong,  they  seem  thoroughly  pos- 
sessed with  the  conviction  that  it  is  their 
daily  work  to  maintain  a  fight  with  him 
and  his  imps.  Satan,  with '  red  malicious 
eye,'  is  the  *■  old  serpent,  which  God  made 
in  the  beginning,  when  He  created  heaven 
and  earth,  and  which  has  been  changed 
into  this  impish  monster.  He  is  able  to 
transform  himself  seventeen  or  eighteen 
times,  and  is  the  same  with  the  dragon 
of  the  eastern  sea.  He  is  the  head  of  all 
imps  and  fiends,  ever  bent  on  the  seduc- 
tion of  men's  souls.  He  clntches  men, 
and  carries  them  down  to  the  eighteen- 
storied  hell,  to  learn  of  him,  and  serve 
him,  and  be  abused  by  him.*  Yet  the 
devil  is  a  poor  creature.    He  has  no  real 

?ower.  He  can  do  nothing  against  God. 
f  men,  instead  of  '  stretching  out  their 
necks  to  him,*  would  boldly  do  battle, 
therv  might  make  a  speedy  end  of  him, 
and  therefore,  they  who  are  engaged  in 
this  enterprise  must  unite,  *  brothers  and 
sisters,*  and  beat  the  old  serpent  to 
death. 

"You  may  question  the  propriety 
of  my  snbjoining  this  characteristic  to 
the  good  things  in  the  religions  senti- 
ments and  practices  of  the  rebels,  yet 
some  of  their  books  dwell  upon  it  in  a 
manner  that  betokens  the  strong  hold 
which  it  has  upon  their  minds.  They 
get  eloquent  when  they  write  of  this 
'wrestling,  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  but 
with  principalities  and  powers,  with  spi- 


ritual wickedness  in  high  places.'  It 
seems  to  impart  dignity  to  them  when 
thus  pledged  to  deadly  hostility  against 
the  'great  enemy  of  God  and  man.' 
This  distinct  recognition  of  the  devil, 
and  detomined  opposition  to  him,  I 
really  think,  is  good^  and  such  a  feature 
could  hardly  have  obtained  the  degree  of 
prominence  which  it  has,  under  any 
foreign  teaching." 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  T.  Charles,  A  B.,  late  of 
Bala,  in  whose  labours  the  Bible  Society 
originated.  By  the  Bev.  E.  Morgan,  M.A. 
London :  Simpkia,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Charles  was  a  good  man,  one  who 
evidently  understood  **  the  root  of  the 
matter"  in  reference  to  the  salvation  of 
his  own  soul.  Having  himself  ^tasted 
that  the  Lord  was  gracious,*'  ho  felt 
anxious  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  others,  and  all  his  efforts  were  put 
forth  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  welfare  of  man.  As  the 
originator  of  that  great  monument  of 
evangelical  benevolence,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  he  deserves  to  be 
had  in  everlasting  remembrance ;  and 
his  biography,  published  in  this  cheap 
form,  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation 
in  this  the  jubilee  year  of  the  society. 

Notes  and  Narratives  of  a  Biz  Years'  Mission, 
Principally  among  the  Dens  of  London. 
By  R.  W.  Yanderkiate.  London :  James 
Nisbet  and  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  interesting 
volume  has  reached  its  third  edition. 
The  author  has  set  forth  his  labours,  not 
to  obtain  commendation  for  himself,  but 
to  excite  interest  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
outcasts  for  whom  he  pleads.  The 
efibrts,  however,  of  sueh  men  as  Iklr. 
Vanderkiste,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
nor  the  valuable  institution  which  has 
called  them  forth.  The  scenes  depicted 
with  so  much  truthfulness,  and  evident 
care  to  avoid  exaggeration,  are  enacted 
daily  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  most  (Christian  country  in  the 
world,  and  ought  to  demand  the  attention 
of  all  professors  of  religion.  "  TheXon- 
don  City  Mission  "  should  be  upheld  by 
such  an  amount  of  contributions  as  wonld 
enable  its  committee  to  send  forth  more 
labourers,  to  snatch  *^  poor  brands  out  of 
the  fire,"  and  stay  the  plague  which  is 
spreading  destruction  on  every  hand. 

One  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  good 
already  accomplished;  but  the  heart 
sickens  when  it  perceives  that  vice  and 
wretchedness  are  still  rampant,  that 
thousands  of  immortal  beings  are  being 
daily  crushed  and  destroyed,  in  the 
midst  of  churches,  chapels,  bibles,  and 
all  other  appliances  for  good.  Shall 
this  state  ot  things  continue?     If  the 
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facts  brought  oat  in  the  work  before  us 
tire  pondered  and  prayed  over,  as  they 
on^ht  to  be,  we  are  sure  that  our  inquiry- 
will  be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  that 
many  will  arise  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty  army  of  evil-doers. 

We  commend  the  volume  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  sorry  that  want  of 
ispace  prevents  our  giving  some  ex- 
tracts of  thrilling  interest  in  our  present 
number. 


Basis  of  English  Grammar;  Basis  of  Latin 
Grammar;  for  the  use  of  schools.  By 
Dr.  Bedford,  B.  A .,  &o.  London  and  Leeds : 
Webb,  Mlllington,  and  Co. 

All  efforts  to  simplify  and  lessen  the 
labour  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
grammar  of  any  language,  are  worthy  of 
commendation,  and  ought  to  be  grate- 
fully received  by  teachers  of  the  youns. 
We  hope  that  Dr.  Bedford's  labours  will 
be  duly  appreciated. 

The  Logic  of  Atheism.  By  Samuel  M'All, 
3Iini8ter  of  Castlegate  meeting,  Notting- 
ham. Pp.  It.  72.  12mo.  Ward  and  Co., 
London ;  It.  W.  Preston,  Nottingham. 

Tub  author  of  this  little  treatise  is  the 
brother  of  the  eminently  gifted  late  Dr. 
M'AU  of  Manchester,  and  is  himself  a 
minister  of  more  than  ordinary  endow- 
ments, sustaining  the  pastoral  relation  to 
the  important  Congregational  church  for- 


merly under  the  care  of  the  late  Bev.  B. 
AUiott,  and  subsequently  of  his  son. 
Doctor  Alliott. 

The  great  argument  of  the  work  is 
Design,  universally  displayed  in  nature, 
and  attesting  the  existence  of  unlimited 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness;  and,  there- 
fore, of  a  Being  possessing  those  attri- 
butes, which  Being  we  call  Qod. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
this  treatise  a  gem  of  sacred  literature. 
It  combines  an  invulnerable  philosophy 
with  a  profound  theology,  set  forth  with 
beautiful  simplicity,  in  language  classi- 
cally chaste  and  elegant;  laying  open, 
at  the  same  time,  the  impudence  and 
arrogance  of  that  pretentions  specula- 
tiveness  which  would  pass  off  its  dreams 
and  fancies  for  ascertained  certainties, 
and  impose  the  reveries  of  a  licentious 
imagination  upon  the  world  as  the  induc- 
tions of  philosophical  investigation. 

Atheism  has  its  modes  and  stages; 
but  logic  it  hath  none.  It  is  a  bold  and 
unscrupulous  assailant  upon  the  claims 
of  God,  and  the  peace  and  privileges  of 
man.  In  this  day  of  almost  unexampled 
rebuke  and  blasphemy,  ministers  of  every 
class  should  stand  prepared  to  resist  and 
repel  its  attacks ;  and  those  among  our 
own  brethren  who  desire  much  good 
material  in  small  compass,  will  do  well 
to  procure  and  make  themselves  familiar 
with  this  excellent  little  treatise. 
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Wednesday,  September  1. — I  received 
favourable  letters  from  home.  The  morn- 
ing opened  with  abundance  of  rain.    My 

friend  ,  and  his  companions  in 

travel,  had  to  be  in  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire for  the  Sabbath.  Had  this  day 
been  fine,  they  would  have  remained  for 
a  further  enjoyment  of  the  lake  scenery, 
but,  as  they  would  not  prolong  their  stay 
beyond  the  day,  and  there  was  no  proba- 
bility that  the  rain  would  clear  away, 
they  concluded  that  their  most  advisable 
course  would  be  to  set  out  immediately 
homeward.  They  left,  therefore,  soon 
after  ten  o'clock,  by  coach  for  Mallow,  on 
their  way  back  to  Dublin.  The  rain 
continuing  throughout  the  day,  I  em- 
ployed myself  in  writing,  which  enabled 
me  to  bring  up  my  diary  to  this  point 
before  retiring  to  rest. 

At  a  little  after  eleven  o'clock,  my 


good  friend  C.  arrived  from  Cork,  having 
left  that  city  at  three  o'clock.  His  com- 
pany, always  acceptable,  was  doubly 
welcome  now  that  I  was  alone  among 
strangers  in  a  strange  country.  Four 
gentlemen,  his  fellow-travellers,  accom- 
panied him  to  the  inn,  and  took  up  their 
quarters  with  ns. 

Thursday,  September  2.— The  four 
gentlemen  that  arrived  with  my  friend 
last  night,  having  only  one  day  to  spend 
at  Killamey,  and  wishing  to  see  as  much 
as  was  practicable  to  see  in  a  day,  made 
up  their  minds  to  proceed  to  the  Gap  of 
Dunloe,  and  down  through  the  Lakea 
from  the  uppermost  one.  This  exactly 
met  my  wishes,  so  we  formed  ourselves 
into  a  party  of  six,  liired  a  car  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  convey  ns  all  with  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  away  we  started,  having  as 
beautiful  a  morning  as  we  could  wish. 
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As  we  drove  from  the  town  we  noticed 
an  ecclesiastical  building  in  course  of 
erection,  and  learnt  that  the  Boinanists 
'vrere  building  it  for  a  cathedral  church. 
We  passed,  also,  a  large  and  handsome 
lunatic  asylum,  and  a  substantial  union- 
house. 

The  car  was  followed,  at  different  parts 
of  the  road,  by  many  children,  offering 
tastefully-formed  little  bunches  of  the 
heath  flowers  for  our  acceptance,  hoping 
to  receive  halfpence  in  return;  others 
had  bits  of  mountain  crystal,  which  they 
offered  at  a  penny  or  twopence  each,  and 
some  of  them  at  "  What  ye  plase,  sir." 
We  woidd  not  despise  juvenile  taste  and 
industry,  so  accepted  some  of  their  small 
commodities,  and  both  pleased  and  en- 
couraged them  by  the  solid  coppers 
returned  in  exchange  for  their  rustic 
merchandise. 

At  the  distance  of  about  seven  Irish 
miles,  or  eight  and  a  half  English  miles 
from  Killamcy,  just  before  entering  the 
Gap  of  Dunloe,  our  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  little  cabin  at  a  short  dis- 
tance on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road, 
situate  upon  a  gradual  slope  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  northern  entrance  of  the  Gap.  Its 
Appearance  was  so  primitive  that  we  all 
left  the  car  and  went  towards  it,  stepping 
as  well  as  we  could  over  a  little  rill,  and 
among  small  pools,  occasioned  by  the 
previous  day's  rain,  intersected  with  tufts 
and  ridges  of  small  rushes,  and  broken 
throughout  its  whole  surface,  or  nearly 
80.  The  cabin  was  formed  of  turf, 
mud,  and  gorse,  or  furze.  It  had 
neither  window,  nor  chimney,  nor  fire- 
place, nor  door.  An  entrance  it  had 
without  a  door,  obliging  us  to  stoop  to 
get  in.  Well,  what  are  its  dimensions? 
About  three  yards  wide,  four  lone,  and 
two  high  on  the  outside.  Woula  you 
sec  its  contents?  Then  step  in,  or  your 
own  corporeal  substance  will  effectually 
shut  out  the  light  that  struggles  for 
admission.  On  the  right  hand  stands  a 
small  American  flour  cask  that  serves  as 
a  pantry,  for  it  contains  the  provisions  of 
the  family.  It  is  covered  over  with  bushes 
of  the  prickly  gorse  I  What  is  that  for? 
"Och!  to  keep  out  the  rats."  Hats  and 
mice  have  no  fancy  for  gorse  prickles,  any 
more  than  thieves  have  for  iron  spikes 
and  man-traps.  In  the  comer  there,  be- 
yond the  cask,  is  a  bottle,  and  a  piece  or 
two  of  earthenware.  In  the  other  comer 
la  an  iron  pot  for  the  boiling  of  the  all- 
important  potato,  and  water  when  wanted 
hot.  Between  the  two,  at  the  far  end, 
opposite  the  door,  is  a  fire  of  turf  upon 
the  floor,  with  a  hole  in  the  roof  above 
for  the  escape  of  smoke.  The  floor  is 
bare  earth,  with  the  water  trickling  along 
from  near  the  fire  to  the  doorway.    On 


the  left  hand  is  a  pile  of  alternate  loyers 
of  gorse  and  heath,  a  full  yard  high, 
covered  with  black  and  dirty  rags,  and 
other  materials,  whose  texture  is  undis- 
cemible,  stretching  to  the  extremity  of 
the  side  under  the  low,  sloping  roof. 
The  darkness  here  is  too  dense  to  be  able 
to  see  the  far  side,  and  my  eyes  smart  and 
emit  tears  with  the  irritating  smoke.  But 
this  is  the  bed,  and  all  the  bed  there  is 
for  a  mother  and  five  children.  One 
pleasant  object,  and  only  one,  meets  the 
eye  within  this  dingy  abode.  It  is  an  inno- 
cent looking  kitten,  seated  upon  the  black 
pile  of  bedding,  wearing  a  placid  and  con- 
fiding face,  an  agreeable  companion  for 
the  family,  and  a  protector  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  minor  tribes  of  quadrupeds. 

The  mother  of  the  family  occupying 
tills  wretched-looking  abode  on  the  skirts 
of  the  mountains  is  a  widow,  whose  hus- 
band, a  farmer,  possessed  a  nice  little 
property  in  live  stock.  Death  took  him 
away.  The  two  elder  sons  then  emigrated 
to  America,  taking  with  them  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
property,  leaving  their  mother  and  the 
five  younger  children  at  home,  with  the 
intention  of  sending  for  them  to  America 
when  able.  But  both  sons  died,  and  the 
widow  exhausted  the  residue  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  sank  into  destitution.  Cast 
now  upon  casual  charity,  the  owner  of 
the  soil  on  which  the  cabin  stands,  allows 
her  to  occupy  it,  that  she  may  be  in  the 
way  to  receive  alms  of  strangers  visiting 
the  neighbourhood.  We  gave  the  poor 
woman  a  few  pence,  for  which  she 
thanked  us  with  all  possible  fervour, 
kneeling  down  upon  the  road  as  we  drove 
off,  and  upon  her  knees  expressing  her 
devout  wishes  that  the  blessing  of  God 
might  attend  us.  We  asked  her  name. 
It  is  Scully. 

The  Gap  of  Dunloe  is  a  mighty  cleft  in 
a  lofty  ridge  of  mountainous  elevations, 
torn  asunder  by  some  violent  force,  that 
has  left  frowning  cliffs  and  crags,  rising 
to  a  great  height,  running  along  each 
side,  and  leaving  the  bed  of  the  chasm, 
almost  throughout  its  whole  length, 
strewn  with  immense  masses  of  rock 
confusedly  scattered  about,  as  though 
thrown  off  from  the  severed  sides  of  the 
parting  mass  into  iJie  open  jaws  of  the 
monster  cleft.  A  stream  of  water  sup- 
plied by  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding 
moors,  rolls  down  the  pass,  forming  itself, 
at  intervals,  into  pools  of  various  magni- 
tudes, some  of  which  contain  trout. 

A  small  cannon  was  discharged  within 
the  Gap,  the  reverberation  of  which  was 
heard  along  the  mountains  for  several 
seconds,  like  the  roll  and  roar  of  loud- 
pealing  thunder.  The  man  who  dis- 
charged it  accepted  of  sixpence  with 
apparent   satisfaction.      A   substantial 
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tenement  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gup 
afforded  a  supply  of  goats'  milk  and 
whisky,  kept  there  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  tourists,  to  whom  it  was  offered, 
upon  the  faith  of  an  adequate  retam  for 
the  timelj  hospitality.  A  number  of 
females  upon  the  road,  also,  flocked  to 
the  car  with  the  same  indigenous  mix- 
ture, importuning  travellers  to  partake  of 
it.  The  whole  district  of  Killamey  is 
literally  infested  with  women  and  girls, 
who  besiege  tourists  and  strangers  with 
their  "  mountain  dew." 

When  we  had  penetrated  a  mile  and  a 
half  or  so  into  the  Gap,  our  car  delivered 
us  up  to  our  own  feet  and  legs,  the  road 
becoming  too  rude  and  strait  for  aTchicle 
to  pass  safely  and  pleasantly  along  it. 
We  were  told  that  we  should  have  to 
walk  three  miles ;  but  we  found  the  dis- 
tance not  less  than  six  English  miles  be- 
fore we  reached  the  head  of  the  Upper 
Iiake.  During  our  journey  we  met  with 
several  herds  of  fine-looking  goats,  but 
did  not  see  a  single  sheep.  The  day  was 
windy,  and  we  were  informed  that  the 
sheep  were  numerous,  but  were  sheltering 
from  the  wind.  Some  cattle  we  saw,  not 
large,  but  in  good  condition. 

Several  parties,  availing  themselves  of 
the  favourable  state  of  the  weather,  \tere 
taking  the  same  excursion  as  we.  Among 
them  were  a  few  ladies,  who  were  seated 
upon  horses  accustomed  to  the  rough 
road.  The  rain  of  the  preceding  day, 
although  it  occasioned  inconvenience  in 
some  respects,  added  much  to  the  pic- 
turesque character  of  the  scenery,  espe- 
cially as  the  atmosphere  was  unusually 
clear.  The  water  descending  the  moun- 
tain sides  in  silvery  streams  and  leaping 
cascades,  gave  an  additional  chai*m  to 
the  prospect  in  almost  every  direction. 

A  guide  attended  us  all  the  way.  The 
latter  part  of  our  way  increased  in  rng- 
gedness,  being  over  rocks  in  some  places, 
and  boggy  woods  in  others,  not  very 
passable  in  every  part, — and  the  vale 
below  flooded,  so  that  we  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  our  way  to  the  head  of 
the  Upper  Lake,  where  our  boat  was  to 
be  in  waiting  for  us.  We  had  to  pass 
through  some  private  grounds  to  that 
spot,  for  which  a  charge  of  a  shilling  each 
was  levied  upon  us.  My  friend  C.  being 
somewhat  lame,  and  not  in  the  best  state 
of  health,  was  carried  through  some 
boggy  places,  and  one  or  two  places 
through  the  water,  by  a  stout  Irishman, 
who  appeared  weU  pleased  with  the  re- 
ward of  sixpence  for  his  services.  A 
cottage  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  in 
the  private  grounds  that  we  passed 
through,  where  a  book  was  kept  for  the 
registry  of  tourists'  names.  A  notice  to 
that  effect  met  the  eye  as  "we  passed 
along  a  walk.    It  was  suspended  from  a 


tree,  to  which  nndemeath  was  nailed  a 
small  desk-shelf,  containing  pen,  ink,  and 
the  book.  We  complied  with  the  request, 
by  recording  our  addresses,  and  passed  on. 

Nearly  two  hours  had  we  to  wait  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  for  our  boat,  and  the 
supplies  she  was  to  bring  us,  the  strong 
wind  and  current  having  rendered  the 
ascent  much  more  difficult  and  laborious 
than  usual.  Several  other  boats  were 
there,  but  every  one  was  come  up  for  a 
separate  party,  so  that  we  had  no  remedy 
but  patience.  Whilst  waiting,  we  fell  in 
with  a  humorous  guide,  who  proclaimed 
himself  to  be  "  the  only  man  that  was 
knighted  by  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,"  by 
whom  he  affirmed  that  he  was  created 
"Knight  of  Dunloe,"  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visiting  the  neigbourhood,  and  passing 
through  the  Gap,  during  his  vice-royalty. 
He  boldly  styles  himself  *'  Sir  Patrick 
Hamet,  Knight  of  Dunloe;"  and,  "The 
Knight  of  the  Gap."  He  is  full  of  hu- 
mour and  frolic,  affording  exhanstless 
mirth  to  the  thoughtless  ones  who  fall  in 
his  way;  but  when  we  mentioned  him  to 
some  of  the  boatmen,  they  gave  him  an 
indifferent  character,  one  of  them  saying 
emphatically,  "  He  is  the  biggest  rascal 
in  this  country." 

Some  of  the  company  talked,  in  the 

Sresence  of  the  boatmen,  of  the  proba- 
ility  of  a  steam  boat  being  introduced 
upon  the  lakes.  The  idea  of  a  steamer 
plying  upon  those  waters  fired  their 
spirits,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  inti- 
mate significantly  enough,  that  should 
any  such  craft  be  obtruded  upon  those 
lakes,  she  would  not  be  found  long  upon 
them.  As  for  a  steamer  passing  from 
one  lake  to  another,  especially  along  the 
stream  called  "  The  Long  Range,"  they 
declared  it  to  be  impossible. 

Wlien  the  "tonrist"  season  is  over,  the 
watermen  get  a  living  by  fishing.  The 
salmon,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  fetches 
a  shilling  a  pound  on  the  spot,  and  is 
chiefly  sent  to  London.  In  the  dead  of 
winter  they  have  no  employment.  «  ^ 
a  hard  and  dreary  time  with  them,  dunng 
which  they  contrive  to  supply  the  lack  of 
winter  by  the  gains  of  summer:  but  they 
assured  us  that  they  found  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  accomplishmg  that  object.  Tqey 
talked  about  Daniel  O'Conncll  with  the 
vehemence  that  is  inspired  only  by  an 
ardent  passion.  The  hope  of  the  country, 
they  said,  was  in  him;  but  since  m» 
death  they  had  no  one  to  look  to. 

When  our  boat  arrived,  she  brought  us 
a  good  stock  of  sandwiches.  Bass's  bitter 
beer,  and  some  whisky ;  and  we  were  m 
good  tune  for  giving  the  provender  • 
hearty  reception.  We  lost  no  timc>  d» 
seated  ourselves,  and  devoured  the  sop" 
plies  as  we  glided  down  the  st^ftj^^Jj® 
men  also  eating  as  they  rowed.    W*w* 
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we  had  got  a  fair  start  we  made  rapid 
progress,  admiring  the  beautiful  scenery 
aloog  our  course  as  much  as  we  enjoyed 
the  rough-and-ready  repast. 

The  rast  rock,  called  the  Eagle's  Nest, 
laising  its  pyramidal  form  and  towering 
erest  to  a  great  height,  had  a  majestic 
and  romantic  appearance  as  we  swept 
past  its  base.  The  men  said  there  was, 
at  the  present  time,  an  eagle's  nest  in  it. 
When  we  got  to  the  lower  lake,  a  couple 
of  fine  eagles  crossed  it  at  a  great  height. 
In  our  progress  towards  it,  down  the 
rapid  stream,  we  darted  under  the  Old 
Weir  Bridge  like  an  arrow,  the  current 
there  being  amazingly  strong.  The 
strength  of  the  wind  caused  the  water  of 
the  lower  lake  to  be  much  agitated.    So 


considerable  was  the  swell  that  we  got  a 
wotting. 

Our  boatmen  told  us  that  an  eagle's 
nest,  in  the  rock  bearing  that  name,  was 
robbed  last  year,  by  a  man  let  down  by  a 
rope  from  above,  held  by  five  men,  whilst 
others  stood  with  rifles  ready  to  fire  at 
the  parent  birds,  in  case  of  their  attack- 
ing the  robber  of  their  nest. 

We  landed  at  the  same  spot  as  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  had  a  deligiitfiil 
walk  to  the  town,  a  distance  of  abont  a 
mile  and  a  half  along  an  excellent  road, 
after  which  we  enjoyed  an  excellent  tea, 
invigorated  by  the  day's  excursion,  but 
ready  for  a  night's  repose.  We  closed, 
as  wo  had  begun  the  day,  with  social 
prayer. 


(L^mptraiirc, 


FACTS  ADDRESSED   TO 
PEMALES, 

ON  TRB  SUBJECT    OP  TOTAL  ABSTINEl^CB 
FBOIC  ALL  ZMTOXICATIXa  LIQUORS* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  opinion  has 
hitherto  very  generally  prevailed  amongst 
females,  that  during  the  period  of  nursing 
some  kind  of  alcoholic  liquor  is  abso- 
lutely needful. 

Hundreds  of  nursing  mothers,  however, 
are  now  living  witnesses  of  the  fallacy  of 
this  opinion.  In  addition  to  which,  wo 
have  also  the  testiaiony  of  many  eminent 
medical  men  on  the  subject.  A  few  of 
these  testimonies  are  subjoined  for  the 
satisfaction  of  such  as  are  yet  uninlbrmed 
thereon,  and  the  encouragement  of  those 
females  who  are  trying  the  principle. 

''It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose 
that,  because  a  woman  is  nursing,  she 
ought,  therefore,  to  live  fully;  and  to 
add  an  allowance  of  wine,  porter,  or  other 
fermented  liquor,  to  her  diet.  The  only 
remit  of  this  system  is,  to  cause  an  nn« 
usual  fulness  of  the  system,  which  places 
the*  nur$e  on  the  brink  of  disease*^ — Dr. 
Andrew  Coombe, 

"  My  late  wife,  who  was  naturally  of 
▼ery  delicate  constitution,  nursed  the 
whole  of  her  family  of  eight  children, 
without  drinking  any  thing  stronger  than 
milk  and  water."— Z)r.  TotUlL 

''All  drink,  containing  spirits,  such  as 
wine,  caudle,  ales,  porter,  obc,  must  im- 
pregnate the  milk;  and  the  digestive 
organs  of  the  babe  must  be  quickly  in- 
jured by  them."— Dr.  Trottar, 

"  If  yon  would  have  puny,  weak,  and 
sickly  children,  drink  ale ;  and  according 


to  the  usual  custom,  give  the  cUiidren  a 
little  also." — Dr.  Higginboit&m. 

'*  I  have  seen  the  greatest  uvils  result 
from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  while 
nursing.  The  fever,  the  pun,  the 
anxiety,  the  restlessness,  so  often  com* 
plained  of,  arise,  in  almost  all  instances, 
from  their  use." — Dr,  Oxiet/, 

"I  know  that  old  nurses  are  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  gin  with  the  food  of 
young  children;  but  mothers  ought  to  be 
cautioned  against  the  practice ;  and  if 
they  knew  how  dangerous  it  was,  they 
would,  if  they  had  common  afiection, 
rather  bear  with  the  cries  and  crossness 
of  their  children  than  allay  them  by  ad- 
ministering what  is  littlo  better  than 
poison."— Z)r.  WakUy,  Coroner  for  Mid- 
dletex, 

"Women  who  act  as  nurses  are 
strongly  addicted  to  the  practice  of 
drinking  porter  and  ale,  for  the  purpose 
of  augmenting  their  milk :  this  very 
common  practice  cannot  be  sufficiently 
deprecated.  It  is  pernicious  to  botn 
parties,  and  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
multitude  of  diseases  in  the  infant.  The 
milk,  which  ought  to  be  bland  and  unir- 
ritating,  acquires  certain  heating  qualities, 
and  becomes  deteriorated  to  a  degree,  of 
which  those  unaccustomed  to  investigate 
such  matters  have  little  conception."— 
Dr,  Macnish. 

"Physicians,  who  have  prescribed  a 
diet  and  regimen  for  nursing  mothers, 
have  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the 
hurtful  effects  of  wine  and  malt  liquors. 
Porter  is  generally  permitted  in  large 
quantities  on  these  occasions — a  beve- 
rage highly  improper  and  dangerous."-— 
Dr.  Trotter. 
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'*!  have  in  eight  years  attended  137 
cases  of  midwifeiy,  and  have  invariably 
found  that  other  circamstances  being 
equal,  those  mothers  who  never  tasted 
ftialt  liquors,  winey  or  spirits,  during  or 
subsequent  to  the  period  of  labour,  have 
had  the  easiest  labours,  the  earliest  re- 
coveries, and  the  best  health  afterwards. 
Thousands  of  children  are  annually  cut 
off  by  convulsions,  &c.,  from  the  effects 
of  these  beverages  acting  through  the 
mother.  Patent  medicines,  m  *  Godfrey's 
Cordial,'  'Dalby*s  Carminative,'  and 
others  of  a  similar  character,  are  also 
highly  injurious  to  infants,  their  principal 
effects  being  derived  from  spirits  and 
opium." — Dr.  A,  Courtney. 

**  My  wife  has  had  Jacob's  number  of 
children  (13),  and  she  has  never  drank  a 
glass  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
except  one  glass  of  ale,  during  the  whole 
course  of  her  life,  and  she  has  invariably 
performed  her  maternal  duties  with 
health  and  cheerfulness.  The  health  of 
our  children,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  is 
such  as  leaves  me  nothing  to  desire." — 
J.  Feiton,  Esq. 

**  It  is  very  common  for  females,  when 
urged  to  join  the  Teetotal  Society,  to 
say,  *  What  are  we  to  do  about  suckling  ? 
we  are  then  obliged  to  take  ale.'  Nothing 
can  be  more  preposterous  than  such  an 
idea.  I  have  met  with  a  woman,  ased 
ninety-three,  who  in  the  course  of  her 
life  had  suckled  twenty-four  children : 
she  had  not  used  any  fermented  drinks. 
I  have  often  greatly  regretted  to  find 
females,  who,  acconling  to  their  age, 
ought  to  be  in  the  very  prime  of  life, 
worn  out,  in  consequence  of  taking 
stimulating  drinks,  to  assist  them,  as 
they  supposed,  in  suckling  their  families. 
The  reason  why  so  many  are  found  labour- 
ing under  various  complaints,  particularly 
affecting  their  temper,  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure owing  to  the  improper  beverages 
taken  by  mothers.  If  you  wish  to  increase 
the  quantity,  and  improve  the  quality  of 
that  secretion  designed  by  nature  for  the 
sustenance  of  infants,  you  have  only  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks." — J.  Higginhottom,  Surgeon. 

*^  Facts  and  physiology  equally  estab- 
lish the  point,  that  where  intoxicating 
drinks  are  not  used  by  mothers  nursing, 
the  health  is  better  (other  things  being 
equal),  and  the  children  have  not  physical 
debility,  nor  are  they  so  prone  to  dis- 
order."— 2>r.  Sleman. 

*'I  have  not  the  least  doubt  on  mr 
mind  but  all  mothers  would  make  much 
better  nurses  were  they  to  abandon,  alto- 
gether, the  use  of  fermented  drinks. 
Their  children  would  have  much  better 
sleep,  and  more  robust  health,  if  their 
milk  were  untainted  with  alcohol."— C. 
H.  Loveil,  M.  D. 


It  is  scarcely  credible  the  immense 
quantity  of  opium  and  spirits,  in  one 
form  and  another,  administered  to  young 
infants.  Chemists  in  provincial  towns 
often  startle  me  by  their  statements  upon 
this  subject.  I  was  recently  in  a  chemist's 
shop,  in  a  small  town  in  Lincolnshire^ 
when  I  observed  the  assistant  pouring 
some  black-looking  liquid  from  a  casky 
holding  several  gallons ;  and  on  inquiry, 
found  it  contained  "Godfrey's  Cordial;" 
and  I  was  assured  that  this  quantity  was 
frequently  disposed  of  in  one  week,  and 
there  were  several  other  chemists  in  that 
town.  By  these  poisonous  compounds 
hundreds  of  children  are  annually  killedt 
and  hundreds  more  are  injured  for  life. 
Few  mothers  unfortunately  are  aware  of 
the  deleterious  effects  of  these  nostrums; 
nor  can  they  trace  to  this  source,  as 
they  might  justly  do,  much  of  the  rest- 
lessness, fretful ness,  and  discomfort,  and 
many  of  the  ailments  of  their  offspring. 
The  very  remedy  they  fly  to  is  often  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  evils  sought  to 
be  alleviated,  and  can  in  the  end  only 
aggravate  it,  even  in  moderate  and  seem- 
ingly judicious  doses. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  medical 
men,  that  the  period  of  suckling  is  in 
general  a  time  of  unusual  health  and 
enjoyment  to  the  mother,  and  would  be 
almost  universally  so  were  it  not  for  the 
mistaken  notions  of  females  themselves, 
and  the  well-meant  but  unhappy  and 
erroneous  advice  of  kind  but  (on  this 
point)  ignorant  friends. 

I  know  a  wise,  judicious,  and  pions 
nurse,  who  has  attended  some  hundreds 
of  females,  and  has  never  lost  one  patient 
of  this  class,  either  mother  or  child. 

I  also  knew  a  lady,  a  midwife,  whose 
patients  amounted  to  several  hundreds, 
and  who  had  never  lost  one  throughout 
her  long  experience.  ^ 

Both  these  excellent  women  were 
personal  abstainers,  and. attribute  their 
remarkable  success,  under  God,  to  the 
influence  of  these  important  principles. 

There  is  scarcely  a  county  in  England 
but  I  have  travelled  in,  and  I  have  made 
notes  and  observations  from  time  to  time, 
OS  to  the  apparent  effect  of  total  absti- 
nence principles  upon  the  health  of  its 
disciples;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming,  that  the  children  of  teetotal 
parents  are  beyond  all  comparison  su- 
perior to  others  in  health,  freedom  from 
the  usual  infantile  ailments,  and  absence 
of  that  fractious  and  troublesome  dispo- 
sition by  which  the  rest  of  parents  is  so 
constantly  disturbed. 

My  01011  txperisnu  fully  bears  out  my 
views,  that,  but  for  the  ilritating  effects 
of  improper  food  or  drinks,  either  taken 
by  the  mother  or  administered  to  Uie 
babe,  vety  little  of  this  unpleasant  dis- 
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tnrbance  would  be  experienced;  indeed 
with  my  own  children  it  was  entirely 
-unknown. 

Joseph  Hahdino. 
Seventeen  years  an  Abstainer. 

MB.  J.  B.  GOUGH. 

Our  esteemed  correspondent  "Cle- 
ment," a  short  time  ago,  sent  us  the 
following  lively  note  : — 

"Mr  DEAR  Sir, — Have  you  heard 
Gough  the  temperance  advocate?  and,  if 
yon  have,  how  did  you  like  him  ?  Perhaps 
yon  will  answer,  as  many  others  have 
done — "Xifce  is  not  the  word.  He  is, 
indeed,  a  man  to  be  lovedf  and,  what  is 
better,  a  Christian  to  be  imitated."  I 
jheard  his  first  oration,  and  earnestly 
hope  that  that  mighty  torrent  of  burning 
eloquence  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
thousands  who  heard  it.  Mild  in  his 
manners  and  humble  in  his  heart,  his 
presence  is  as  pleasing  as  his  warmth  of 
affection  is  winning.  He  comes  among 
us  like  a  summer  morning,  and  clothes 
himself  at  will  with  the  glorious  sun- 
shine of  encouragement  or  the  dark 
thunder-clouds  of  faithful  warning  and 
rebuke. 


"  His  reception  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of 
August,  was  most  enthusiastic,  and  in 
some  particulars  indiscreet  and  childish ; 
but  he  kindly  and  wisely  overlooked  a 
few  extravagances,  attributing  them, 
doubtless,  to  an  irrepressible  zeal  for  the 
temperance  cause. 

**By  all  means  recommend  GougKs 
Autohiographyy  and  induce  all  you  can  to 
hear  the  man  himself. 

"  Ever  yours,  most  faithfully, 

"  Clement." 

It  is  not  too  late  for  any  recommenda- 
tion of  ours  to  take  effect  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Gough's  lectures;  and  we  may  say  that 
the  autobiography  of  such  a  man  is  worth 
reading.  He  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
men  of  the  day,  raised  up,  no  doubt,  by 
a  beneficent  Providence  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  among  mankind  those 
principles  which  are  represented  by  the 
important  moral  movement  of  which  he 
is  at  once  a  subject  and  a  type,  and  must 
become  a  leader.  We  understand  his 
stay  in  this  country  will  be  prolonged  for 
several  months,  and  we  urgently  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  hear  him  if  they  can. 
—Ed. 


dDorrtspikiice. 


(In  thU  department  of  the  Marline  we  detlre  to  afford  every  opportunity  for  the  temperate 
ezprenion  of  opinion,  auured  that  the  latitude  thus  allowed  to  our  esteemed  correspondents  will  fco 
productlre  only  of  the  best  results.  This  permission,  however,  involves  no  responsibility  on  our  part 
tot  the  sentimenu  expressed,  although  we  intend  to  maintain  and  exercise  the  privilege  of  our  posiUoD, 
which  places  in  our  hands  the  discretion  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the  letters  of  our  contributors.] 


ORIGINAL        CORRESPONDENCE 
OF   THE  LATE   MR.   WILLIAM 
DAWSON, 
ox  spmrruAL  growth  and  usbfulnesb. 

Bambow,  Dec.  5, 1828. 
Mt  dear  Mrs.  ****.— Last  Tues- 
day I  met  with  your  letter.  I  read 
it  with  pain  and  pleasure :  with  pain, 
because  I  could  not  realise  your  wishes 
and  your  hopes;  —  with  pleasure,  be- 
cause I  recognised  the  hand,  the  head, 
and  the  heart  of  a  reed  friend.  1  often 
thought  about  you,  and  then  I  remem- 
bered my  promise.  But  I  feel  such  a  re- 
luctance in  beginning  to  write  a  letter, 
that  though  the  debt  is  jtist,  the  promise 
of  payment  explicit  and  repeatedy  yet  I 
keep  deferring  and  deferring  to  settle  the 
account,  though  I  possess  the  power,  and 
could  do  it  in  an  hour  or  two.  But  it 
wants  a  beginning;  and  your  kind  and 
hearty  invitation  to  your  house  is,  I  con- 


fess, a  very  friendly  way  of  reminding 
me  of  what  I  owe.  I  think  few  are  so 
affectionately  solicited  to  pay  what  they 
owe  ;  and  therefore  I  must  now  cash  up, 
and  get  a  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands 
for  the  future. 

Well,  my  dear  Mrs. ,  I  trust  your 

soul  prospers  abundantly  in  the  divine 
life.  tVere  St.  John  in  my  room,  and  I 
were  to  ask  him  to  take  my  pen,  methinks 
he  would  write— "The  elder  unto  the 
elect  sister  and  her  children,  whom  I 
love  in  the  truth ;  and  not  I  only,  but 
also  all  they  that  have  known  the  truth. 
Grace  be  with  you;  mercy  and  peace 
from  God  the  Father,  and  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Father,  in 
truth  and  love ;"  and  methinks  he  would 
add  another  sentence  which  he  wrote  to 
his  beloved  Gains,  and  say,  "I  wish 
above  all  things  that  thou  may  est  prosper 
and  be  in  health,  even  as  thy  soul  pros- 
pcreth.*' 
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I  thank  yon,  Father ;  ^ov,  beloved  dU^ 
cipU; — yoUy  evangelist; — f9Uj  apostle; — and 
you  who  call  yoursel/hj  the  hamMe  aame 
of  **  Elder."  Snrely  yoor  wishes  will  be 
fnlfilled  on  the  soul  and  body  of  my  friend 

and  sister ;  and  she  will  enjoy  all 

the  "grace,  mercy,  and  peace"  which 
yon  pray  that  she  ma^  enjoy.  Ah  I  what 
has  the  world  to  giro  to  this  ?  The 
world's  trinity  is  ^ches,  and  Honour, 
and  Pleasure.  These  are  the  highest 
wishes  of  a  worldling's  heart ;  hot  true 
religion's  trinity  is  "  Grace,  Mercy,  and 
Peace  "  from  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  Christian's  heart 
desires  no  more,  and  cim  be  content  with 
nothing  less.  O !  the  rich  prorisions  of 
redeeming  Lore  !^  the  salvation  in  Im« 
manuel's  name ! — who  can  fully  fathom 
the  glorious  blessings  contained  in 
^' grace,  mercy,  and  peace  ?"  And  these 
cannot  only  be  added,  but  multiplied  from 
the  triune  Jehovah,  through  the  open, 
and  acc^tabUf  and  honourable  medium, 
the  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  be  increasingly  enjoyed  in  the  soul 
of  every  true  believer  in  the  Son  of  God. 
O!  my  dear  iViend,  torn  your  eyes  to 
the  ocean  of  "grace,  mercy,  and  peace," 
which  dwells  in  Him,  "  in  whom  dwells 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 
And  this  ocean,  this  fulness,  this  all  ful- 
ness, which  it  pleased  the  Father  should 
dwell  in  Christ,  dwells  in  him  on  purpose 
to  be  communicated.  As  light  and  heat 
dwell  in  the  sun  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world,  so  "grace,  mercy,  and  peace" 
dwell  in  the  mediatorial  fulness  of^ Jesus, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  church  in  general, 
and  of  every  individual  in  that  church  in 
particular,  and  therefore  for  you  and 
me. 

Why  then  should  any  one  ever  com- 
plain, "  My  leanness,  my  leanness  ?"  A 
blush  should  sit  upon  our  cheek  when  we 
make  it.  We  cannot  blame  Satan  and 
the  world  for  it :  they  could  not,  they 
cannot  prevent  our  intercourse  with  a 
complete  Sav\our,  if  we  did  not  yield  to 
their  temptations.  If  we  did  but  cultivate 
a  spirit  of  believing  watchfulness  and 
prayer,  we  should  always  be  receiving  out 
of  "his  fulness,  and  grace  for  srace." 
What  can  interrupt  the  union  ana  com- 
munion of  a  beheving  soul?  Let  him 
Uve  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God;  and  then, 
as  the  branch  is  contimmlly  receiving 
nourishment  from  the  root  and  stock, 
and  as  the  limb  is  perpetually  receiving 
life  Arom  the  heart,  so  shall  such  a  soul 
feel  the  vital  union,  the  living  commu- 
nion between  Christ,  by  the  constant  cir- 
enlation  of  the  life's-blood  of  the  church, 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Then 
''we  dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  us; 
we  are  one  with  Christ  and  Christ  with 


us. 
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Oh !  how  low  we  live  to  what  we 
should  do.  We  rest  too  much  in  profeS'^ 
sion,  in  means,  in  ministers,  in  doctrines^ 
in  discipline,  in  duties  :  we  do  not  urge 
ouraelTes,  we  do  not  urge  each  other,  to 
higher  attainments  in  the  salvation  of 
God.  There  is  too  much  Inkewarmness 
about  us :  we  are  neither  cold  nor  hot 
We  come  too  near  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  world.  We  are  deficient  in  self- 
denial  and  taking  up  the  cross,  and  this 
is  the  reason  why  we  follow  Jesus  afar 
'off. 

But  perhaps  I  am  to  blame  in  wri^g 
thus.  1  am  measuring  others  by  my 
standard ;  and  because  I  feel  too  languid 
and  lukewarm  in  the  service  of  Christ  I 
am  judging  others  to  be  so.  Forgive  me, 
my  dear  friend.  Nay,  not  only  foigire, 
but  pray  for  me.  "  I  hope  better  things 
concerning  you,  Mid  tlungs  that  accom- 
pany salvation  though  I  thus  speak.** 
1  trust  your  Bible  can  witness  with  what 
eager  eyes  you  read,  and  with  what  keen 
appetite  you  devour,  its  sacred  contents. 
Your  closet  can  witness  your  agonising 
wrestling  with  God,  your  going  out  of 
yourself  into  Him ;  your  constant  surren- 
der of  body  and  soul ;  your  laying  hold 
of  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  his  pre- 
sence, and  the  virtue  which  you  feel 
through  the  soul  by  every  believing 
grasp. 

Surely  you  are  preparing  to  be  a 
"  mother  in  Israel ;"  and  the  prospect  of 
your  usefulness  in  the  church  sweetens 
the  declining  years  of  your  aged  friends 
around  you.  Some  of  them  are  laying 
down  their  charge  ;  and  O !  what  plea- 
sure do  they  feel  in  the  agonies  of  aeath 
at  the  idea  that  their  place  will  be  better 
filled  than  they  ever  filled  it;  that  the 
work  of  God  will  be  carried  on  more 
successfuUv  than  they  have  done  it ;  that 
others  will,  under  the  Great  Shepherd, 
"gather  the  lambs  in  their  arms  and 
carry  them  in  their  bosoms,  and  gently 
lead  those  that  are  with  young,"  better 
than  they  ever  did. 

Oh!  my  dear  sister,  give,  give  your 
fathers  and  mothers,  whose  sun  is  setttnff, 
whose  shadows  are  lengthening,  this 
heaven  on  earth,  to  see  you  rising  in  in- 
tellectnal  and  spiritual  qualifications  to 
fill  a  usefol  and  honourable  station  in 
the  church  of  Christ.  You  may  do  it-* 
you  can  do  it — you  must  do  it— -or  yon 
will  rob  yourself  of  some  of  the  sweetest 
hours  in  earth,  some  divine  enjoyments 
in  death,  and  some  jewels  in  your  crown 
to  all  eternity.  But  my  time  and  pttpet 
say— conclude,  I  must  therefore  obey  tlie 
call.  Fray  present  my  kind  regBrdt  Id 
and  be  assored  I  am 

Yours  sincerely, 

W.  J>MMwam» 
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tETTEB  OF  JOHN  PAWSON,  TO 
THE  CONPERENCE. 

Bzeter,  Attg.  33nd,  1353. 

Mr  De4R  Sir, — ^While  reading  one  of 
the  old  Methodist  Magazines,  I  stambled 
upon  an  interesting  and  ralnable  letter 
from  the  pen  of  that  truly  great  and  good 
man,  Mr.  John  Pawson,  Preacher  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  believing  its  contents  to  be 
as  applicable  to  us,  who  labour  in  the 
word  and  doctrine,  not  being  clmrgeable 
to  any,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1853,  as 
to  the  preachers  assembled  in  Conference 
in  the  year  1806.  I  send  you  a  copy, 
and  venture  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
its  insertion  in  our  own  Magazine,  that 
it  may  be  read  by  the  brethren  and  our 
friends  generally  prior  to  their  assem- 
bling at  the  aggregate  meeting  in  Leeds. 
HopiDg  it  will  meet  your  approval  and 
have  the  divine  blessing,    I  remain,  &c., 

Joseph  Wills. 
Wakefield,  Feb.  20th,  1806. 

'*  Vkrx  dear  awd  hiohlt  rstebmbb 
Buethrxn, — ^Ever  since  I  have  known 
yon,  I  have  most  sincerely  and  ardently 
loved  yon ;  and  never  had  a  thought,  or 
wish,  but  to  live  and  labour,  and  die  with 
you.  The  Searcher  of  all  hearts  knoweth 
that  I  have  rejoiced  in  your  prosperity, 
and  have  mourned  over  you,  when  op- 
pressed, or  when  it  has  not  been  well 
with  any  of  you.  But  I  am  now  about 
to  leave  yon  for  a  season,  and  am  going 
to  unite  with  my  father  and  brethren 
who  have  gone  before  me  to  that  city 
which  hath  foundations,  whose  Builder 
and  Maker  is  God.  I  die  in  the  full 
assurance  of  an  hope  of  being  inconceiv- 
ably and  eternally  happy  with  God  my 
Sdvioor,  and  with  all  his  redeemed 
people.  I  joyfully  confess,  that  I  have 
not  followed  a  cunningly  devised  fable. 
I  have  not  served  God  in  vain.  He  hath 
not  been  to  me  as  waters  that  fail,  but 
rather  as  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and 
streams  ;  so  that  I  can  declare,  upon  good 
ground,  that  not  one  thing  hath  fatl^  of 
ail  that  he  hath  promised ;  but  goodness 
and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days 
of  my  life,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever. 

*^  I  bless  the  Lord,  I  can  declare  in  his 
presence,  that,  in  all  my  doings  among 
Ton,  my  eye  has  been  single.  However 
I  may  have  been  mistaken,  I  have  simply 
intended  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  his  work.  Therefore,  my  mind 
is  perfectly  at  ease  respecting  the  part  I 
have  acted. 

'*  May  I  be  permitted,  as  a  dying  man, 
to  give  you  a  little  advice,  which  I  hope, 
avhen  I  am  no  more,  yon  will  seriously 
think  of: — 

"  1 .  Take  great  care  that  yon  all  con- 
stantly maintain  the  Primitive  Methodist 
spirit.  Be  serious,  spiritual,  and  heaven  ly- 


minded.  Be  lively,  zealons,  and  active 
im  the  service  of  God.  Be  crucified  to 
this  vain  world,  and  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  raises  the  soul  from  earth  to 
heaven.  You  are  in  great  danger  of  con- 
forming to  the*  world  in  your  dress,  in 
your  manners,  and  in  your  spirit  and 
temper  of  mind.  O !  watch  and  pray 
against  this  deadly  evil ;  and  let  not  your 
wives  and  children  fall  into  this  snare  of 
the  devil. 

^'2.  Take  care  that  yon  constantly, 
clearly,  fully,  and  poifltedly  preach  the 
good  old  Methodist  doctrines.  They  are 
the  veiy  trnth,  as  revealed  in  God's  own 
book.  Never  lose  sight  of  the  knowledge 
of  salvation  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins ; 
and  the  full  renewal  of  the  soul  in  righ- 
teousness and  true  holiness.  Constantly 
preach  Christ  in  all  the  riches  of  his 
grace;  and  offer  in  his  name,  a  present, 
free,  and  full  salvation :  a  salvation  from 
the  guilt,  the  power,  and  the  xQry  being 
of  sin. 

^  "3.  Abide  by  every  branch  of  our  dis- 
cipline. Ton  have  known  the  blessing 
which  has  attended  it:  but  never  try  to 
make  the  door  of  the  church  narrower 
than  Grod  hath  made  the  door  of  heaven. 
Never,  no  never  while*  you  live,  give  the 
least  cmtntenance  to  cutything  like  a  perse- 
cuting spirit, 

*^A.  Take  all  possible  care  to  maintain 
ft  lively,  spiritual,  heart-searching  min- 
istry. To  this  end  I  intreat  you,  by  the 
mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  never, 
no  never  try  to  make  ministers,  by  substi- 
tuting learning,  or  anything  else,  in  the 
room  of  the  call  of  God,  an4  those 
spiritual  gifts  and  graces,  which  he  al- 
ways did,  and  always  will  bestow  upon 
those  whom  he  sends  to  labour  in  his 
vineyard.  The  great  Head  of  the  Church 
will  always  take  care  to  provide  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  men  to  publish  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  in  his  name.  It  is 
your  duty  to  pray  that  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  may  send  forth  labourers;  but 
never  try  to  make  them ;  he  will  do  that 
himself.  Beligion  has  been  utterly  ruined 
in  almost  every  particular  body  of  Chris- 
tians- by  this  deaoly  evil ;  the  establishing 
a  learned  instead  of  a  livel^y  spiritvcu, 
minittrg. 

'^5.  Be  exceedingly  careful  in  receiving 
candidates  for  the  minbtry.  On  no  ac- 
count, whatsoever,  admit  any  bat  what 
you  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  are 
soundly  converted  to  God,  are  zealous  for 
hii  glory,  and  who  only  wish  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  his  work.  If  ever  the  life 
and  power  of  godliness  begin  to  decay 
among  the  Methodists,  look  well  to  yonr- 
selves,  for  the  first  cause  will  he  tpith  the 
preachers.  M  long  as  yon  are  truly  de- 
voted to  God,  and  faithfully  preach  his 
trord  a  bleuing  most  attend  it,  and  tho 
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work  of  the  Lord  will  prosper  in  jour 
hands.  Bat  if  you  do  not  live  in  the 
Spirit,  and  <fopy  tlie  example  of  your 
Lord,  you  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
he  will  cause  his  blessing  to  attend  your 
labours;  and  your  spirit  will  but  too 
soon  be  observed  by  the  people,  and  they 
will  lose  the  life  and  power  of  godliness, 
as  well  as  yourselves. 

"  Thus  I  have  freely  communicated  my 
dying  thoughts  to  you,  my  honoured  and 
dear  brethren,  and  have  no  more  to  say, 
but  only  to  pray  that  the  God  of  all  grace 
may  be  ever  present  with  you  all ;  and, 
that  he  may  crown  your  labours  with 
abundant  success,  till  each  of  you  shall  be 
called  to  receive  your  glorious  reward  in 
the  kingdom  of  your  Father  above. 

'^  I  am,  while  living,  and  shall  not  be 
less  so  when  dead,  your  most  sincere 
and  affectionate  Brother,  and  cordial 
Priend,  "John  Pawson." 


ONE  QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

Dear  Sir, — ^In  your  August  number, 
page  336,  your  correspondent  J.  W.,  puts 
some  important  questions.  Permit  me 
to  reply  to  number  seven,  viz. — "  How  is 
it  that  such  men  as  Caughey,  and  others, 
who  seemed  to  live  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  get  sinners  saved,  were  despised 
by  the  rulers  of  the  church  and  their 
friends,  when  we  are  taught  to  believe 
that  Wcsleyan  Methodism  exists  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  bless  and  save  the 
world?" 

If  the  allegation  contained  in  this 
question  be  true,  the  inquiry  is  a  most 
important  one,  because  such  conduct 
must  be  extremely  injurious  to  the 
Church,  and  very  offensive  to  Christ,  its 
head.  Many  know  that  it  has  been  so  in 
the  cases  of  Caughey,  Bramwell,  Wesley, 
and  others  ;  and  is  so  even  now,  in  the 
cases  of  some  who  live  and  labour  among 
the  British  churches. 

Yet  it  is  not  because  the  despisers  do 
not  believe  in  the  propriety,  the  impor- 
tance, the  necessity  of  labouring  for  the 
salvation  of  souls ;  for  they  themselves 
pray,  preach,  and  publish  tracts  and 
books  in  favour  of  its  being  done :  and, 
moreover,  they  sometimes  try  to  do  it 
themselves ;  and  when  at  any  time  they 
succeed,  their  boastings  and  self-gratula^ 
tions  show  the  importance  they  attach 
thereto. 

Then,  how  is  it? 

Perhaps  the  following  facts,  and  the 
principles  involved  and  exhibited,  may 
help  to  a  solution. 

"Now  Israel  loved  Joseph.  And 
when  his  brethren  saw  that  their  father 
loved  him  more  than  all  his  brethren, 
they  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak 
peaceably    unto    him.       And    Joseph 


dreamed  a  dream,  and  he  told  it  his 
brethren  ;  and  they  hated  him  yet  the 
more.  And  his  brethren  said  unto  him, 
Shalt  thou  indeed  reign  over  us  ?  Or 
shalt  thou  indeed  have  dominion  ?  And 
his  brethren  envied  him.  And  they  said 
one  to  another.  Let  us  slay  him,  and  cast 
him  into  some  pit."— Gen.  xxxvii. 

"And  there  came  up  the  champion, 
the  Philistine  of  Oath.  And  all  the  men 
of  Israel  fled.  And  David  spake  unto 
the  men  that  stood  by  him,  saying,  What 
shall  be  done  to  the  man  that  kiUeth  this 
Philistine,  and  taketh  away  the  reproach 
from  Israel  ?  And  Eliab  his  eldest  bro- 
ther heard  when  he  spake.  And  £liab*8 
anger  was  kindled  against  David,  and  he 
said,  Wh^  comest  thou  down  hither? 
And  David  said.  Is  there  not  a  cause  ? 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  David  prevailed 
over  the  Philistine  with  a  sling  and  a 
stone.  And  when  David  was  returning 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine  the 
women  came  out  of  all  the  cities  of 
Israel,  singing  and  dancing,  to  meet  king 
Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  in- 
struments of  music.  And  the  women 
answered  one  another  as  thev  played, 
and  said,  Saul  hath  slain  bis  thousands, 
and  David  his  ten  thousands.  And  Saul 
was  very  wroth,  and  the  saying  displeased 
him;  and  he  said.  They  have  ascribed 
unto  David  his  ten  thousands,  and  to  me 
they  have  ascribed  but  thousands.  And 
Saul  envied  David  from  that  day  fov- 
ward." — 1  Samuel  xvii.  xviii. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  that  their  rulenr, 
and  elders,  and  scribes,  Annas  the  high 
priest,  and  Caiaphas,and  John,  and  Alex- 
ander, and  as  many  as  were  of  the  kindred 
of  the  high  priest,  when  they  saw  the  bold, 
ness  of  Peter  and  John,  and  perceived  that 
they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men, 
they  marvelled.  And  beholding  the  man 
which  was  healed  standing  with  them, 
they  could  say  nothing  against  it.  But 
they  conferred  among  themselves,  saying. 
What  shall  we  do  to  these  men?  for 
that  indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath  been 
done  by  them  is  manifest,  and  we  cannot 
deny  it.  But  that  it  spread  no  farther 
among  the  people,  let  us  straitly  threaten 
them  that  they  speak  henceforth  to  no 
man  in  this  name.  And  they  called 
them,  and  commanded  them  not  to  speak 
at  all  nor  teach." — Acts  iv. 

Jesus,  who  knew  what  was  in  man, 
knew  what  to  expect  under  such  circum- 
stances from  certain  men,  and  he  regu- 
lated his  proceedings  accordingly. "  When 
therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pha- 
risees had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and 
baptised  more  disciples  than  John.  He 
left  Judea  and  departed  again  into  Gal- 
lilee." — John  iv.  1 — 3. 

John  Wealey  faithfuUv  strove  for  a 
revival  of  pure  and  undefiled  religioii. 
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He  was  compelled  to  make  sweeping 
condemnations  of  existing  evils  even  in 
the  churches,  and  to  step  oat  of  the 
stereotyped  paths  of  the  ministry  of  his 
day.  The  truth  of  his  teaching  was 
admitted,  and  he  proved  by  scripture  and 
common  sense  that  his  practice  was  quite 
in  order.  But  when  nothing  else  could 
be  said  against  him,  heads  of  houses, 
who  would  neither  teach  as  he  taught, 
nor  work  as  he  wrought,  exclaimed, 
**  Young  man,  by  so  doing  thon  re- 
proachest  us." 

X  lately  sat  in  a  Band-meeting  at  the 
end  of  a  series  of  special  services,  and  a 
brother  disciple  made  an  effort  to  tell  us 
sincerely  his  experience.  Said  he,  "  I 
have  been  very  unhappy  part  of  the  time. 
I  knew  that  I  ought  to  have  both  enjoyed 
and  helped  these  efforts,  but  I  could  do 
neither."  Groaning  with  emotion,  ho 
added,  "  I  felt  bad  when  I  saw  persons 
come  forward  to  seek  mercy.  I  am  the 
father  of  a  large  unconverted  family ;  and 
one  after  another  came  to  give  their 
hearts  to  God,  but  among  them  came  not 
any  of  mine.  I  crept  into  a  corner  and 
was  bowed  down  with  grief.  I  said, 
*  What  have  I  done  ? '  and  I  was  sorely 
tempted  to  leave  the  meetings  and  come 
no  more,  I  felt  so  bad  ;  but  I  now  see  it 
was  a  temptation,  and  I  praise  God  he 
has  broken  the  snare.  I  ought  to  rejoice, 
and  I  will,  for  the  conversion  of  anybody's 
children;  and,  oh  that  salvation  may 
come  to  mine!** 

Now,  sir,  if  under  the  influence  of 
such  temptations  to  selfishness,  that  man 
had  gone  away  and  deserted  the  work, 
how  could  he  have  helped  being  driven 
on  to  oppose  the  revival,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  its  promotion  ? 

Shortly  after  the  Conference  of  1844-5, 
a  travelling  preacher  came  to  the  town 

of  B ,  from  the  town  of  H , 

where  the  Hev.  J.  Caughey  had  been 
labouring  most  successfully  some  time 
before.  We  were  all  anxious  to  hear 
something  about  that  blessed  man,  and 
the  wonderful  revival  which  attended  his 
labours.  The  first  time  the  new  preacher 
came  to  our  village,  quite  a  party  of  us 
flocked  to  meet  him  at  the  supper  table, 
desiring  to  be  favoured  with  some  account 
of  what  the  rev.  gentleman  had  seen.  I 
grieve  to  say  we  were  surprised,  shocked, 
and  pained  to  hear  him  pour  contempt 
upon  Mr.  Caughey,  burlesque  and  ridicule 
his  proceedings,  and  predict  that  the 
result  would  amount  to  nothing;  for 
though  he  admitted  congregations  had 
increased  marvellously,  and  many  hun- 
dreds had  turned  to  God,  yet  he  had  no 
doubt  that  when  Mr.  Caughey  was  gone 
tho  societies  would  dwindle  away  again, 
and  be  much  the  same  as  before. 

Two  young  men  went  with  the  preacher 


home  that  evening,  and  to  their  disap- 
pointment, instead  of  interesting  and  in- 
structing them  in  spiritual  things,  as  they 
had  hoped,  he  looked  for  constellations 
and  talked  about  the  stars.  On  retnming, 
they  compared  their  thinkings.  Their 
eonclusions  may  help  your  readers  to 
understand  the  question  at  the  head  of 
this  article. 

How  is  it  ?  Here  is  a  minister,  whose 
chief  concern  evidently  is  not  for  the 
salvation  of  sonls.  He  has  long  been 
living  on  the  funds  of  the  church,  in  the 
position  of  a  preacher.     Years  has  ho 

occupied  the  pulpit  in  the  town  of  H ; 

and  during  the  whole  time,  the  society 
was  growing  less,  and  the  congregations 
falling  off.  While  he  is  yet  on  the  circuit, 
comes  a  man,  a  stranger,  who  enters  the 
same  pulpit,  opens  the  same  book,  and 
preaches  the  same  gospel,  but  does  it  so 
differently  that  congregations  increase 
astoundingly,  and  hundreds,  yea,  even 
thousands  of  sinners  of  all  sorts  repent 
of  their  sins,  believe  in  Christ,  and  c>ist 
in  their  lot  with  the  people  of  God.  1  ho 
church  has  a  large  increase,  the  peo)ile 
affectionately  approve,  and  Almighty 
God  puts  honour  upon  the  man.  Tlie 
stated  preacher  finds  himself  in  the 
shade;  and  if  he  appears  at  all,  the 
contrast  is  to  his  disadvantage.  He  re- 
members how  long  he  laboured,  and  with 
what  sad  results  T  Look  at  the  state  of 
things  now  1  The  arm  of  the  Lord  is 
not  shortened  that  it  cannot  save,  neither 
is  his  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear.  The 
gospel  has  not  lost  its  power  among  men ; 
Methodism  is  not  superannuated ;  Salva* 
tion  can  come.  Why  did  it  not  ?  «?*k 
the  people — Where  have  we  been?  Our 
minister,  where  is  he  ?  Was  it  because 
he  could  not,  or  wonld  not,  that  we  never 
saw  it  on  this  wise  under  his  minis- 
trations? 

Now,  sir,  in  such  circumstances, — and 
they  occur  often, — what  can  the  minister 
do  ?  One  of  two  things  ;  either  he  will 
he  crushed  into  humility  by  a  sense  of 
his.own  inefiSciency,  and  weeping  between 
the  porch  and  the  altar  before  €K>d,  and 
confessing  his  short  comings  among  men, 
he  will  seek  for  pardon  and  power;  and 
BO  try  again.  Or,  if  he  will  not  do  that, 
he  is  driven,  in  order  to  quiet  his  6wn 
conscience,  and  justify  his  ways  to  others 
to  persuade  himself  that  the  devils  are 
cast  out  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of 
devils,  or  find  some  other  excuse  and 
objection,  and  so  take  exception  against 
the  revival  and  its  agency.  1  see  no 
other  way.  He  must  either  condemn 
himself,  or  condemn  them.  And  because 
men  too  oft  incline  to  the  latter  course, 
therefore,  such  men  as  Caughey,  and 
others,  who  live  for  the  salvation  of  souIk, 
are  sometimes  despised  by  the  nders  ol 
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the  church;    and  because  they  despise 
them,  so  do  their  friends. 

On  this  subject  much  more  might  be 
said,  and  perhaps  ought.  But  I  spare 
your  space,  my  time,  and  that  of  the 
reader.  Let  it  not  be  said  my  implica- 
tions are  uncharitable.  We  oaght  to  be 
faithful.  An  evil  of  frightful  magnitned 
prevails,  and  its  effects  are  disafitrous. 
The  ministry  as  a  body  is  more  opposed 
to  reviyals  than  the  people.  It  will  be 
so  in  proportion,  and  so  long  as  improper 
principles  and  motives  govern  those  who 
direct  the  affairs  of  the  church.     And 


while  it  is  so,  revivalism  cannot  generally 
be  maintained :  though  without  it  the 
church  cannot  conquer  by  converting  the 
world. 

This  is  a  subject  of  vast  and  vital  im* 
portance.  Tlie  want  of  the  world  is  a 
revival  church.  And  is  it  not  desirable 
that  all  hindrances  should  be  removed  ? 
Surely  it  is.  Surely  they  can  be  re- 
moved !  But  who  will  undertake  to 
exhibit  a  remedy  for  this  powerful  hin- 
drance ? 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  H. 


utual-^fe  ^ssffdatiott  |iepffrter. 


PROORESS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Wb  now  resume  the  narrative  of  our 
Cornwall  tour,  at  the  point  at  which  we 
were  compelled  to  break  off  last  month. 
(See  page  381.) 

Finding  no  shelter  in  Camborne,  we 
took  rail,  and  went  back  to  our  quiet 
little  lodgings  at  Hayle,  and  there  "  na- 
ture's sweet  restorer"  soon  hushed  us  to 
rest.  We  soon  forgot  our  troubles,  and 
when  the  morning  returned,  the  sun 
shone  out  in  all  hts  brightness,  and  we 
arose  full  of  hope. 

At  the  station  we  met  our  old  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  English,  who  had  arrived 

at  C just  after  we  left,  and  were 

nearly  in  as  pretty  a  pickle  as  ourselves. 
With  them  we  journeyed  to  Penzance, 
where,  after  they  had  got  over  the  sur- 
prise  consequent  on  seeing  us  some  four 
days  before  our  time — that  being  the 
time  allotted  to  the  Camborne  side — we 
were  received  most  cordially  by  the  kind 
friends,  and  everything  was  done,  that 
could  be  done,  to  shew  us  that  in  all 
movements  Cornish  men  do  not  wish  to 
be  considered  **one  and  all."  We  secured 
comfortable  lodnngs,  and  had  leisure  to 
see  the  lions  of  the  place.  Our  wonderful 
adventures,  courageous  exploits,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  in  connection  with  visits 
to  the  Logan  Bock,  Land's-End,  St. 
Michaers  Mount,  Mousehole,  &c.,  &C., 
we  may  not  narrate;  we  will  simply  refer 
to  the  meetings  held  previous  to  the 
Penzance  gathering,  the  account  of  which 
we  gave  in  our  last. 

At  Newlyn,  we  held  our  first  meeting, 
and  occupied  the  Wesleyan  Chapel.  The 
attendance  was  not  numerous,  as  the 
**  boats  were  away  to  Ireland ; ''  but  the 
friends  were  very  attentive  to  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  brother  J.  Bichards, 
Secretary  of  the  Penzance  Branch ;  brother 


English,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary; 
and  many  promised  to  attend  the  tea 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Penzance  on  the 
following  Tuesday.  No  collection  was 
made,  but  much  prejudice,  which  had  been 
promoted  by  some — who  say  of  the  Insti- 
tution, "  raze  it,  raze  it" — was  got  rid  of. 
Would  that  such  would  become  imitators 
of  their  Master,  who  went  about,  not 
vending  poison, — not  as  a  destroyer,  but 
doing  good! 

At  St,  Just  we  entered  on  our  labours 
rather  dispirited;  but  we  met  a  firm 
friend  in  brother  Hill,  and  were  cheered 
with  the  presence  of  a  dear  old  man,  more 
than  eighty  years  of  age,  who  gets  his 
living  by  carrying  about  a  little  tea  ;  and 
who,  in  his  independence  and  generosity, 
will  not  come  on  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  Lord  bless  him  I  It  does 
us  good  to  meet  with  such  men — tbose 
who  might  legitimately  put  in  their  claim, 
and  receive  the  money, — foregoing  their 
right  that  others  weaker  and  more  needy, 
may  be  relieved.  Such  individuals  are 
worth  a  thousand  of  your  low,  covetous 
crave-all's,  who  say,  '*  I  may  as  well  have 
it  as  not — I've  paid  my  subscriptions:  * 
0  for  more  nobleness  of  soul  I  When  we 
went  to  the  chapel — not  the  Wesleyan, 
that  could  not  be  had — and  found  the 
brother  who  accompanied  us  had  to  go 
and  get  the  key,  our  expectation  of  at- 
tendance was  very  feeble,  and  we  thought 
of  giving  out  the  hymn  that  begins — 

**  Small  ftnd  feeble  wu  the  day 
When  be  fint  the  work  began;" 

but  very  soon  the  people  came  in,  and  we 
had  a  tolerable  gathering,  and  enjoyed  a 
very  happy  influence.  It  was  good  to  be 
there  ;  and  although  the  collection  was 
not  large,  there  was  a  heartiness  about 
the  people  which  convinced  us  that  ther 
would  have  given  more  if  they  coula. 
Several  brethren  addressed  the  meeting; 
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and  a  fine  tone  of  Christian  sympathy 
was  manifested.  The  prayers'  ot  this 
people  will  bring  down  blessings  for  us, 
tiie  hearts  of  many  will  be  unlocked,  and 
by  and  by  we  shall  get  more  pecuniary 
assistance  from  St.  Just. 

After  taking  leave  of  our  kind  friends 
in  Penzance,  we  proceeded  to  St.  Ives  on 
Friday,  the  22nd  July.  Here  no  tea- 
meeting  could  be  held :  jealousy,  suspi- 
cion, and  ill-will  had  been  very  busy, 
and  no  Conference  building  could  be 
obtained.  The  teetotallers  kindly  lent 
their  chapel  for  a  meeting  in  the  evening ; 
bat  the  attendance  was  very  thin.  Fear 
and  prejudice  stiffened  the  joints  of 
many,  and  they  could  not  walk  to  the 
place  where  "  the  disciples  of  cold  water'* 
keep  holy-day.  The  venerable  Captain 
Kernick  occupied  the  chair,  and  gave  an 
interesting  address.  He  was  followed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  branch,  and  the  local 
missionary.  Brother  English  delivered 
one  of  his  most  stirring  appeals,  and  the 
lioDorary  secretary  also  urged  the  claims 
of  the  association.  A  collection  was 
made,  which  amounted  to  something  like 
thirty-five  shillings,  of  which  sum  the 
chairman  gave  a  sovereign.  Those  who 
were  present  appeared  to  be  interested 
on  behalf  of  the  association,  and  resolved 
that  the  next  meeting  should  be  a  better 
one. 

On  Saturday  evening  Brother  English 
and  ourselves  consented  to  attend  a  tem- 
perance meeting,  and  we  found  the 
friends  hearty  in  the  cause.  An  unhappy 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  teetotal  ques- 
tion had  led  to  a  division  some  few  years 
ago,  and  hence  the  erection  of  the  chapel 
which  is  called  by  their  name ;  it  is  a 
commodious  place  of  worship,  and  is 
well  attended  b^  those  who  are  separated 
from  the  Conference.  Not  having  an 
opportunity  of  proclaiming  the  message 
of  salvation  elsewhere,  we  consented  to 
preach  in  the  same  place  on  the  Sunday, 
and  found  it  a  gracious  time  while  an- 
nouncing the  "  good  news"  to  an  atten- 
tive and  prayerful  congregation.  We 
have  no  scruples  on  such  occasions. 
**The  world  is  our  parish."  In  the  pri- 
mitive spirit,  we  trust  always  to  be  found 
'Hhe  friends  of  all,  the  enemies  of 
none." 

On  Monday  we  went  to  Nancledra^  a 
village  about  four  miles  from  St.  Ives, 
where  Mr.  English  had  preached  on  the 
previous  day.  Through  the  kindness  and 
firmness  of  the  trustees,  we  hnd  tbeWcs- 
leyan  chapel;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  a 
crowd  of  attentive  hearers  listened  to  a 
sermon  from  Brother  English.  It  was  a 
season  of  refreshing.  Many  a  moistened 
eye  and  loud  amen,  evidenced  that 
hearts  were  affected  on  the  occasion. 
After  the  sermon,  a  tea  was  served  up  in 


excellent  style  by  the  kindness  of  the 
ladies,  who  provided  everything  gratui- 
tously. A  second  party  had  to  tdik^  their 
places  when  the  first  were  satisfied.  The 
feast  being  ended,  the  meeting  opened 
with  singing,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
prayer,  and  then  we  again  were  favoured 
with  Captain  Kemick's  presidency.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  meeting. 
A  local  brother  undertook  to  send  an 
account,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  his  that  we 
cannot  insert  that  account  here.  Mr. 
Henry  Harris,  we  understand,  has  sent 
one;  it  is  somewhere  on  the  road,  and 
we  hope  will  yet  come  to  hand.  AH  we 
can  say  is,  that  the  meeting  in  Nan- 
cledra  more  than  compensated  for  some 
of  the  little  annoyances  which  we  were 
forced  to  encounter  in  our  progress 
through  the  county.  The  people  were 
thoroughly  hearty,  and  **  one  and  all"  in 
their  affection  to  the  local  preachers; 
esteeming  it  a  privilege  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  who  are  in  poverty  and 
distress.    The  Lord  reward  them  ! 

From  St.  Ives  we  went  to  Redruth^ 
and  our  visit  was  on  a  sort  of  gala-day. 
The  children  of  the  various  Sunday- 
schools  in  Penzance  belonging  to  the 
Union  were  to  have  a  treat  at  the  cele- 
brated Gwenap  Fit,  and  we  took  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  that  place.  The 
pit  is  some  distance  from  the  town,  and 
the  children  must  have  been  fatigued 
with  the  long  up-hill  walk  under  a  burn- 
ing sun.  The  heat  and  dust  were  most 
oppressive :  but  young  people  are  not 
dismayed  by  toiling  in  quest  of  gratifi- 
cation and  pleasure ;  for  the  joy  set  before 
them,  they  struggle  on,  and  those  who 
would  be  sharers  of  that  joy,  and  feast 
their  curiosity,  must  struggle  too. 

The  pit  so  called  is  a  succession  of 
circles  leading  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
narrowing  as  they  descend,  leaving  an 
area  of  some  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  bottom.  Here  the  venerable 
Wesley  used  to  stand  and  address  the 
thousands  of  miners  who  thronged  to 
hear  him.  It  is  said  that  it  will  hold 
20,000  persons ;  but  we  confess  our  in- 
credulity, and  should  think  that  half  that 
number  could  not  find  accommodation  in 
it.  But  we  must  not  stop  to  dispute  the 
matter;  the  children  are  singing,  and 
their  clear,  shrill  voices,  and  their  nappy, 
shining  faces  convey  gladness  to  our 
hearts.  Thank  God,  it  is  not  all  sorrow 
in  this  world  of  trouble  and  sin  I  "Praise 
ye  the  Lord"  is  still  demanded  by  a 
thousand  catises  for  thanksgiving;  all 
created  things  are  summoned  to  join  in 
the  chorus,  and  out  of  the  month  of 
babes  and  sucklings  hath  God  ordained 
praise !  "  Sing  praises  unto  our  God, 
for  it  is  pleasant ;  and  praise  is  comely." 
Let  the  little  ones  be  taught  this ;  thej 
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will  soon  hare  to  engage  in  the  battle  of 
life.  Oh,  what  pain,  and  difficnltv,  and 
strife,  and  danger  will  they  be  called  to 
encounter,  and  have  to  endure !  They 
little  know  what  awaits  them  in  the 
future;  but  that  future  will  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  tone  and  temper  which 
their  spirits  imbibe  now.  If  they  learn 
cheerfully  to  sing  the  high  praise  of  their 
Ood,  it  will  save  them  from  fear  and 
despondency,  and  cheer  them  wherever 
and  whatever  their  coarse  through  life. 
Try,  ye  teachers  of  the  young,  try  your 
utmost  skill  now,  in  the  morning  of  their 
day,  to  make  the  children  happy  and 
joyous  ;  to  love  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  the  charming  in  sound ;  to  trace 
God's  bounty  everywhere,  and  devoutly 
praise  him  for  all  good,  and  yon  will  do 
much,  very  much,  for  them !  and,  above 
all,  remember,  for  yotur  encouragement, 
when  yon  bring  the  truths  of  revelation 
before  their  young  minds,  that  **  it  is  not 
the  wUl  of  your  heavenly  Father  that  one 
of  these  httte  ones  should  perish.^ 

An  old  and  much-valued  friend  resides 
in  this  neighbourhood,  but  we  may  not 
iall  upon  him  now.  The  difierences 
which  obtain  in  the  Methodist  family 
have,  unhappily,  rent  many  asunder,  and 
there  seems  now  a  great  gulf  between. 
We  did  not  think  it  possible  that  we 
should  ever  have  been  so  near  one  for 
whom  we  have  ever  cherished  sincere 
affection,  and  in  whose  esteem  we  thought 
our  standing  was  secure,  without  having 
the  opportunity  of  friendly  intercourse ; 
but  so  it  has  been.  Alas!  for  the  weak- 
ness of  poor  erring  humanity!  Oh, 
blessed  Jesus !  give  us  all  more  of  thy 
Spirit:  may  we  possess  all  the  mind  that 
was  in  thee!  Often  and  often ^ave  we 
to  bear  repulses  from  those  with  whom  we 
aforetime  took  sweet  counsel.  This  is 
hard  to  bear ;  but  we  will  seek  that  loye 
which  "  is  not  easily  provoked, "  which 
''snfiereth  long,"  and  still  'Ms  kind.** 
Lord  help  us ! 

We  next  arrived  at  Falmouth^  and  in- 
tended proceeding  the  next  day  to  Ply- 
mouth ;  but  a  good  brother  who  had 
heard  of  our  arrival  called  at  the  boaM- 
ing-honse  where  we  were  staying,  and 
oTOred  to  try  to  secure  a  meeting,  if  we 
would  consent  to  remain.  This  we  readily 
agreed  to  do,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
printer  the  fact  was  soon  announced  to 
the  public.  Things,  however,  were  not 
allowed  to  go  on  so  smoothly  as  we 
wished.  In  company  with  Brother 
Mitchell,  we  waited  on  the  superin- 
tendent preacher  to  ask  the  use  of  the 
chapeL  He  kindly  consented  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  trustees,  a  meet- 
ing of  whom  was  to  be  held  in  the 
afternoon.  Knowing  that  a  miyority  of 
ihe  trustees  were  in  onr  fiarour,  we  felt 


quite  satisfied  that  all  would  be  right 
The  trustees  met,  the  chapel  was  granted, 
and,  of  course,  it  was  supposed  that  we 
should  have  the  central  chapel,  where 
the  regular  services  were  conducted. 
Not  so,  however.-  There  was  another 
chapel,  in  a  back  street,  very  little  used, 
and,  whenever  used,  but  badly  attended  * 
that  would  do  for  ns^was  quite  good 
enough  for  the  advocacy  of  the  claims  of 
the  poor  local  preachers.  We  felt  grieved 
at  such  treatment,  but  could  only  submit. 
At  the  appointed  hour  we  went ;  the 
attendance  was  small,  and  the  majority 
aged,  infirm  persons,  and  apparently 
very  poor.  Still  it  was  an  opening;  we 
could  not  neglect  or  despise  it.  '*  Who 
hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things  ?" 
Not  wise  men;  God  never.  We  will 
hope  for  the  future.  We  sang,  read 
God's  word,  prayed.  We  shall  nerer 
forget  that  prayer — simple,  earnest,  con- 
fiding. It  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  the 
man  who  was  our  mouth-piece  breathed 
its  whispers  into  the  ear  of  God.  The 
language  uttered  was  chaste  and  scrip- 
tural :  we  thought  of  the  **  golden  viala 
full  of  odours,**  which  are  the  prayefs 
of  the  saints.  With  such  an  auspi- 
cious beginning,  we  could  not  have  a 
poor  meeting,  however  few  our  numbers. 
After  Brother  Mitchell,  the  friend  who 
had  been  so  earnest  in  getting  up  the 
meeting,  had  said  a  few  words,  Brother 
English  opened  his  commission,  and  con- 
tinued to  speak,  to  the  evident  satisfac- 
tion and  edification  of  all  present,  until 
the  shades  of  evening  closed  in,  and  we 
could  scarcely  see  each  other.  When  he 
had  resumed*  his  seat,  we  sang  a  verse, 
and  requested  the  friends  to  procure  a 
light.  A  neighbour  kindly  went  out, 
and  brought  back  one  candle.  This  was 
not  the  only  instance  of  the  want  ot 
sufficient  light  which  we  observed  in  the 
country.  In  St.  Ives  their  light  was  gone 
out — there  was  no  gas  in  the  town ;  and 
at  Penzance  the  meter  was  locked  np — 
we  could  not  get  at  it.  We  commenced 
our  remarks,  and  were  trying  to  set  forth 
the  claims  of  the  Association  to  the 
mental  vision  of  the  persons  present,  in 
the  hope  that  the  light  afforded  was  more 
than  enough  to  make  darkness  visible. 
While  proceeding,  a  little  fellow,  about 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  came  in,  and, 
walking  straight  through  the  aisle,  came 
up  to  where  we  stood,  and,  presenting  an 
unlighted  candle,  said,  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  all  present,  "Please,  sir, 
grandmother  says  she  is  sure  you  can*t 
see,  and  she's  sent  you  another  candle.** 
The  people  smiled,  and  we  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  restrain  our  own  tendency  to 
risihility;  but,  turning  the  occurrence  to 
purpose,  we  thanked  the  little  feltow, 
remarking  that  his  grandmother  w«s  m 
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wise  woman,  and  that  if  every  friend 
woald  only  imitate  her  example,  the 
people  would  not  long  be  left  in  dark- 
ness, but  would  see  clearly  their  duty 
and  privilege  in  reference  to  the  benevo- 
lent institution  whose  claims  we  were 
there  to  advocate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  remarks,  in- 
Titation  was  given  to  any  one  who  felt 
disposed  to  put  any  question  or  make 
any  observation  in  reference  either  to 
the  objects  or  management  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. A  gentleman  of  the  town,  a 
local  preacher,  confessed  that  he  had 
come  to  the  meeting  prejudiced  against 
it,  but  that  he  was  now  perfectly  satis- 
fled,  and  should  have  much  pleasure  in 
becoming  a  member,  and  doing  all  he 
could  to  uphold  and  advance  so  worthy 
a  cause.  A  favourable  impression  was 
evidently  made,  and  we  hope  to  hear  of 
a  good  branch  being  formed  in  Fal- 
mouth. 

We  were  disappointed  in  not  having 
meetings  at  Plymouth,  Tavistock,  Cale- 
ford,  and  other  places,  but  were  glad  to 
And  that  a  little  persuasion  induced  the 
friends  in  Exeter  to  bestir  themselves, 
and,  at  a  few  days'  notice,  get  up  a  good 
meeting.  We  have  many  real  friends 
here,  and  it  only  wants  system  and 
activity  to  secure  a  large  number  of 
subscribers  both  to  the  funds  of  the 
Association  and  for  the  magazine. 

We  were  gratified  to  find  a  venerable 
supernumerary,  Mr.  Odgers,  willing  to 
support  us.  He  bought  a  tea  ticket,  giving 
more  than  the  price  for  it,  and  would 
have  come  to  the  meeting,  although  held 
in  the  Reformers'  preaching  place,  but 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  on  a  journey. 
In  contrast  with  this  liberality,  we  heard 
of  an  instance  of  intolerance  and  ill- 
feeling  which  somewhat  surprised  us, 
even  in  these  days  of  strange  doings. 
At  one  of  the  local  preachers'  meetings 
in  the  city,  a  good  brother  had  been 
charged  with  the  awful  crime  of  trying 
to  sell  the  Local  Pjieachbks*  Maoazimb 
among  his  friends ;  and,  to  prove  that  it 
was  a  book  that  ought  to  be  put  under 
b€tn,  a  copy  was  brought  to  the  meeting, 
and  an  extract  read,  after  which  the  leaf 
was  held  over  the  candle  and  burnt.  This 
is  imitating  Rome  with  a  vengeance! 
We  have  no  remark  to  offer  on  the 
transaction ;  we  guess,  from  what  we 
heard,  the  parties  concerned  arc  ashamed 
of  the  deed — if  they  are  not,  they  ought 
to  be.  For  a  description  of  the  meeting, 
and  an  account  of  the  proceeds,  we  await 
the  promised  report  of  the  secrotnry. 

Preston,  Lancashire,  Aug.  24. — In  going 
to  this  place  from  Leeds,  where  we  had 
been  to  meet  the  brethren  in  reference 
to  the  aggregate  meeting,  we  called  at 
Blackburn,  and    found    a   friend,  Mr. 


Samnels,  who  consented  to  become  an 
honorary  member,  and  promised  to  try 
to  induce  the  local  preachers  of  the  place 
to  unite  with  him  m  forming  a  branch. 
We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  report  its 
formation.  We  went  to  Preston  by 
special  invitation,  and  were  glad  to  find 
that  the  brethren  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  Wesleyan  school-room,  and 
that  the  superintendent  preacher  so  far 
approved  of  the  association  as  to  present 
a  half-sovereign  as  a  donation  to  its 
fnnds.  The  tea  was  not  numerously 
attended,  but  many  persons  came  in 
after,  and  we  thus  had  altogether  a 
goodly  number.  The  usual  introductory 
services  being  completed,  John  Fumess, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  oldest  local  preachers, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  delighted 
the  meeting  with  his  excellent  and  inte- 
resting address.  The  secretary  briefly 
reported  the  history  and  state  of  the 
branch,  and  was  followed  by  Brother 
Hulme,  who  vindicated  the  association 
from  many  of  the  attacks  which  had 
been  made  on  it,  and  shewed  that  it  was 
an  institution  deserving  of  universal  sup- 
port— that  it  had  especial  claims  on 
Wesleyans,  who  ought  to  consider  it 
their  privilege  to  help  such  a  godlike 
cause.  The  honorary  secretary  suc- 
ceeded, and  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history 
and  operations  of  the  association,  finish- 
ing with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  friends 
present.  That  appeal  was  nobly  responded 
to.  The  chairman  presented  his  guinea ; 
several  other  friends  handed  in  sums, 
varying  from  20s.  to  2s.  6d.,  and  the 
secretary  announced  several  sums  that 
had  been  given  to  him.  After  this,  a 
brother  went  round  with  his  hat,  at  the 
spontaneous  request  of  the  meeting,  and 
more  than  two  pounds  were  collected,  in 
sums  considered  too  small  for  special 
announcement. 

One  gentleman  inquired  the  terms  ot 
honorary  membership,  and  gave  in  his 
name,  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  any  local  preachers  wished  to  join,  but 
were  too  poor  to  do  so,  he  would  be 
happy  to  pay  for  them.  The  hesitancy  and 
trembling  which  seemed  to  beset  some  of 
the  brethren  before  the  meeting  com- 
menced were  entirely  removed,  and  all 
appeared  resolved  to  devote  their  strength 
to  promote  our  interests.  We  have  seldom 
seen  more  heartiness  at  a  meeting,  and 
regret  that  the  branch  secretary  has  not 
furnished  us  with  a  report  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  in  which  all  the  names  of  the 
brethren  who  took  part  might  have  been 
inserted. 

Passing  through  Manchester  we  pro- 
cured a  new  member,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths  ;  and,  at  Sheffield, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  W. 
Fiiwcett,  Esq.,  of  Sharrow  House,  had 
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])rescnte(l  a  donation  of  ten  pounds. 
iVom  thence  we  proceeded  to  Normch, 
where  we  preached  twice,  and  made  col- 
lections for  the  funds,  on  Sunday,  Aug. 
28.  The  congregations  were  good,  and 
tlic  people  very  attentive.  Although 
they  know  nothing  of  the  Yorkshire  fire, 
and  never  attempt  either  to  cheer  or 
interrupt  a  preacher  with  a  loud  amen, 
yet  the  Norfolk  hearers  are  not  unmoved 
under  the  word.  A  silent  influence,  not 
always  appreciable  by  the  preacher, 
induces  the  most  profound  attention, 
and  they  seem  fastened  to  their  seats, 
drinking  in  every  word.  Oh!  for  wisdom 
to  supply  them  with  that  only  which  will 
be  for  the  good  of  their  souls ! 

Considering  the  congregations,  the  col- 
lections were  not  what  we  expected.  But 
we  hope  better  things  from  them  in 
future,  when  they  better  understand  the 
nature  and  objects  of  our  claims.  A 
public  meeting  was  held  on  the  Monday, 
over  which  the  worthy  treasurer,  Mr. 
Ford,  presided.  He  urged  the  claims  of 
the  Association  in  a  short  speech,  and 
then  called  on  the  secretary,  Brother 
Dawes,  to  give  a  report  of  the  branch, 
which  he  did  very  briefly.  The  meeting 
was  ably  addressed  by  Mr.  Barlow  (one 
of  the  ministers  of  the  branch  society), 
who  enunciated  some  important  prin- 
ciples which  were  seen  to  be  developed 
in  the  operations  of  the  Association. 
The  honorary  secretary  followed,  in  a 
rather  lengthy  address ;  and  then  Messrs. 
Massingham  and  Mann  proposed — "That 
this  meeting,  having  heard  the  statement 
just  made  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  reference  to 
the  claims  of  the  *We£leyan  Methodist 
Local  Preachers*  Mutual-Aid  Associa- 
tion,* expresses  its  sympathy  with  its 
objects  and  claims,  and  pledges  itself  to 
afford  to  it  such  support  as  is  within  its 
power.**  The  hymn  of  Christian  brpther- 
hood  was  then  sung,  votes  of  thanks 
were  given  and  acknowledged,  several 
new  subscribers  were  announced,  and 
the  meeting  separated  shortly  after  ten 
o'clock. 

We  hope  to  attend  meetings  to  be 
held  at  Melton-Mowbray,  Congleton, 
Chestei field,  Loughborough,  Dover,  &c., 
and  give  accounts  of  them  in  our 
next,  in  addition  to  the  report  of  the 
t^gSfcgate  meeting;  but  we  must  request 
that  the  secretaries  of  the  branches  where 
meetings  are  held  will  themselves  furnish 
reports.  We  cannot  undertake  to  re- 
member names  of  speakers,  and  all  other 
particulars ;  nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
we  should  write  long  accounts  of  our  own 
sayings  and  doings. 

The  excellent  accounts  of  the  Notting- 
ham and  Birmingham  meetings  arrived 
too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present 
number. 


STOURPORT. 

The  friends  of  this  branch  held  their 
first  public  meeting  on  the  27th  of  July, 
1853,  in  the  Wesleyan  school-room, 
which,  with  the  tea-service,  was  kindly 
lent  by  the  trustees.  Tea  was  provided 
at  five  o'clock,  when  about  seventy  sat 
down  to  partake  of  it.  The  expense  was 
defrayed  by  the  liberality  of  the  friends 
of  local  preachers.  The  room  was  taste- 
fully decorated  with  appropriate  mottoes 
and  evergreens,  for  which,  with  the  bril- 
liant gas-lights,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Messrs.  Baldwin.  After 
tea,  T.  Morgan,  Esq.,  of  Broad  Waters, 
Kidderminster  (treasurer  of  this  branch), 
took  the  chair.  Mr.  Morgan,  in  an  inte- 
resting address,  gave  a  general  history  of 
the  Association,  and  urged  its  claims  upon 
the  meeting.  Addresses  were  also  given 
by  Brothers  Mantle,  Charlwood,  Hyde, 
Watkins,  Rice,  Jones,  and  Parrott.  Mr. 
H.  £.  Stanley,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Jacob 
Stanley,  yery  feelingly  spoke  of  the  local 
preachers  as  a  useful,  and  by  him  highly 
esteemed,  body  of  men.  He  said  it  waa 
a  shame,  a  disgrace,  for  the  members  ot 
a  Christian  church  to  allow  its  ministers 
to  receive  parochial  relief ;  that  the  in- 
stitution was  godlike,  and  he  most 
heartily  wished  it  prosperity,  &c.  The 
meeting  closed  with  singing  and  prayer, 
and  the  friends  separated,  highly  pleased, 
and  evidently  with  increased  esteem  for 
local  preachers  "  for  their  work*s  sake.*' 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  yoa 
£5  as  our  first  fruits. 

John  Mantlb,  Secretary. 


LETTERS  TO  THE   SECRETART. 

Nottingham,  June  16, 1853. 

My  dear  Brother,— I  apply  through 
you  to  the  General  Committee  on  behalf 

of  brother  E S ,  of  BaU 

derton,  near  Newark,  for  the  superan- 
nuation allowance.  He  was  seventy- 
three  years  old  on  the  last  day  of 
February;  has  been  a  member  of  society 
fifty-two  years;  a  local  preacher  thirty 
years ;  entertained  the  preachers  thirty- 
three  years ;  joined  our  Association  two 
years  ago.  His  business  is  that  of  a 
market-gardener.  He  has  a  family 
grown  up,  but  all  poor,  and  unable  to 
support  him  and  his  aged  wife.  He  is 
blind  of  one  eye,  and  ruptured  on  both 
sides  of  his  body,  yet  has  a  hale  look, 
and  continues  to  preach,  being  regulariy 
appointed  upion  the  Newark  plan.  Hewiu 
be  thankful  for  whatever  allowance  may 
be  granted  him,  whether  48.  or  2s.  6d.  a 
week,  or  even  less,  if  it  must  be  leas. 
Tour  immediate  attention  will  obligoi 
him  and  yours,  very  truly, 

W.  B.  C. 
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Wick  Farm,  Tisbury,  Wilts, 
July  19,  1353. 

Dbar  Sir, — Enclosed  I  send  you  a 
Post-office  order  for  £2  2s.,  being  one 
year's  sabscription  to  the  Local  Preachers' 
MatuaUAid  Association  for  myself  and 
Airs.  J, — I  remain,  yours,  &c., 

J.  J. 


A   FRIEND    IN   NEKD    18   A  FBIEKD 
INDEED. 

Such  has  the  Local  Preachers'  Mutual- 
Aid  Association  been  to  me,  and  I  think 
it  quite  right  that  the  committee,  mem- 
bers, and  friends  should  know  in  what 
manner  their  funds  are  expended.  I  am 
now  thirty-six  years  of  age ;  I  hare  been 
a  local  preacher  about  seventeen  years, 
and  although  I  have  been  laid  aside 
through  affliction  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  five  years,  yet  I  am  still  recog- 
nised by  the  local  preachers  as  one  of 
their  number. 

I  was  accepted  as  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  the  aggregate  meeting,  Oct.  2, 
1850.  Being  unwell  at  the  time,  I  ob- 
jected to  having  my  name  proposed 
unless  my  case  were  explained  to  the 
brethren  assembled.  The  answer  I  re- 
ceived was,  that  mine  was  jiist  the  kind 
of  case  that  needed  relief.  I  was  at  that 
time  treated  for  a  disease  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys.  The  last  day  I  attempted 
to  go  to  my  work  was  in  the  latter  end  of 
November,  1850,  and  then  I  worked  in  a 
great  deal  of  pain ;  in  the  evening  of  that 
day  I  fell  down  in  the  shop,  and  was 
some  time  before  I  could  get  up,  neither 
could  I  bear  for  any  one  to  help  me  up. 
After  awhile  (my  house  being  on  the 
same  premises  as  the  shop)  I  was  enabled 
with  great  difficulty  to  get  within  the 
door,  and,  after  making  several  un- 
successful efforts  to  get  upstairs,  I  had 
my  bed  brought  down,  and  was  laid  upon 
it.  I  will  not  say  I  slept,  for  at  that 
time,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  my 
nights  were  very  restless  indeed.  My 
case  not  going  on  at  all  satisfactorily,  I 
was  persuaded  to  seek  for  further  advice. 
I  therefore  went  to  London,  and  became 
an  in-patient  in  St.  George's  Hospital. 
While  there  I  was  first  told  that  mine 
was  spinal  disease  and  abscess.  I  was  in 
the  hospital  about  fourteen  weeks.  My 
disease  making  but  little  progress,  I 
came  home,  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter 
end  of  September  that  the  abscess,  which 
had  formed  itself  in  my  right  groin,  was 
considered  fit  to  be  opened.  The  first 
operation  was  attended  with  a  discharge 
of  something  like  three  pints  ;  a  second 
operation,  after  thirteen  days,  produced 
about  a  quart  more.  Since  then  it  has 
kept  open  of  itself.  My  affliction  being 
so  long  and  expensive,  and  my  means  of 


subsistence  depending  entirely  on  my 
own  exertions,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  claim 
the  benefit  of  ihe  Association.  My  claim 
was  dated  Oct.  4th,  1851,  from  that  till 
April  30th,  I  received  8s.  weekly ;  and 
from  then  till  July  30th,  4s. ;  and  from 
that  time  till  the  present  I  have  been 
receiving  28.  6d.  per  week.  From  tho 
June  of  last  year  till  the  May  of  the  pre- 
sent year  I  was  wholly  confined  to  my 
bed,  and  for  several  months  my  life  was 
despaired  of  by  every  one  that  saw  me. 
I  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  I  was 
unable  to  help  myself  to  anything  for  a 
long  time.  During  the  whole  of  my 
affliction  that  Gospel  which  I  have 
preached  to  others  was  the  foundation  of 
all  my  confidence  and  hope;  through  the 
mercy  of  my  God,  and  the  merits  of  my 
Bedeemer,  I  could  look  forward  witli 
pleasurable  feelings  to  the  promised 
inheritance.  While  confined  to  my  bed 
great  was  the  sympathy  manifested  to- 
wards me.  I  was  visited  by  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England,  Wesleyan  minis- 
ters, local  preachers,  and  Sunday- School 
teachers,  who  all  sympathised  with  me, 
and  manifested  an  interest  in  my  welfare. 
Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  every 
one,  I  am  now  able  to  leave  my  room, 
and  walk  a  short  distance  with  tho  use  of 
two  sticks.  Heartily  thankful  am  I  for 
the  assistance  afforded  me  in  the  time  of 
need,  yet  at  tho  same  time  I  am  sorry  to 
press  so  heavily  on  the  funds  of  the 
Association.  My  prayer  is,  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Most  High  may  attend 
every  effort  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  afflicted  brethren.  S.  K. 


OBITUABT   NOTICE. 

Rbmoybd  from  earth  to  heaven,  April 
8th,  1S53,  brother  Ricfiard  Haynbs,  of 
Greens  Norton,  in  thoTowcester  Circuit, 
aged  74. 

Our  deceased  brother  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  forty-three  years,  a 
class  leader  thirty-five  years,  and  a 
local  preacher  thirty  years,  and  during 
all  that  time  he  maintained  a  consistent 
and  unblemished  character.  His  con- 
versation was  clear,  scriptural,  and  de- 
cided ;  having  made  up  his  mind  to  serve 
the  Lord  he  never  wavered  or  halted  in 
the  way;  and  having  once  joined  himself 
to  the  people  of  his  choice  he  never  for- 
sook them,  but  clave  to  them  to  the  end. 
In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  a  loving 
father  and  an  affectionate  husband.  In 
his  general  intercourse  with  the  world  he 
was  honest,  candid,  and  upright.  In  his 
daily  walk  he  was  temperate,  frngal,  and 
industrious.  Not  only  was  ho  honoured 
by  the  worid,  but  by  the  Church  also  in 
which  he  filled  the  above-mentioned 
offices.     In  his  religious  views  he  was 
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clear  and  scriptaral;  his  experience  was 
alwaysof  a  decided  and  exalted  character. 
His  faith  in  God's  word  was  strong,  and 
liis  assurance  of  the  divine  favour,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  was  satisfying  and  abiding, 
filling  his  heart  with  peace  and  joj 
through  belieTing,  and  lighting  np  his 
soul  with  a  hope  blooming  with  immor- 
tality. In  a  word,  he  believed  in  and 
experienced  the  in-divelling  and  direct 
witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  witnessing  to 
his  spirit  that  he  was  a  child  of  God: 
hence  he  was  frequent  in  his  exhortations 
to  others  not  to  rest  satisfied  without  en- 
joying the  same  blessing.  His  whole 
career  was  characterised  by  great  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity ;  by  love  to  God  and 
man,  and  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God. 

His  labours  as  a  local  preacher  were 
verv  useful;  and  though  not  endowed 
with  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  or  a 
captivating  eloquence,  yet  bis  ministra- 
tions were  of  that  sound  and  practical 
character  which  must  ever  be  the  foun- 
dation of  pnlpit  success  ;  and  emphati- 
cally may  it  be  said  that  he  spoke  as 
the  oracles  of  God,  with  which  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted.  The  two  great 
sources  on  which  he  drew  in  his  public 
ministrations  were  the  Bible  and  his  per- 
sonal experience,  expecting  the  light  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  accompany  the  word 
spoken — that  light  which  is  not  withheld 
from  any  one  who  asks  of  God,  who 
gi  veth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth 
not.  His  prayers  especially  were  at  times 
attended  by  a  peculiar  unction  from  the 
Holy  One,  and  not  unfrequently  they 
were  conceived  and  expressed  almost 
entirely  in  the  thoughts  and  words  of 
Holy  Scripture,  as  taught  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Bible  was  his  great  and  best 
book,  his  treasury  of  divine  knowledge, 
his  armoury  of  spiritual  weapons ;  and 
next  to  the  Bible  he  seemed  to  prize  and 
study  that  beautiful  and  scriptural  col- 
lection of  hymns  which  the  piety  and 
poetic  talent  of  the  Wesleys  bequeathed 
to  our  society.  Living  witnesses  can 
testifv  to  his  usefulness  as  a  class  leader; 
and  doubtless,  ere  now,  many  have  hailed 
him  in  a  better  world  as  their  spiritual 
father,  instructor,  and  friend. 

The  few  last  months  of  his  life,  through 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  old  age,  he 
was  unable  to  attend  to  his  usual  employ- 
ment; and  when  informed  that  he  was  to 
receive  an  annuity  from  the  **  Local 
Preachers'  Mutual-Aid  Association,"  his 
gratitude  was  unbounded.  He  started  at 
once  a  distance  of  four  miles  to  my  house, 
to  learn  the  truth  of  the  report.  In  about 
three  hours  and  a-half  he  accomplished 
his  journey,  quite  exhausted  with  the 
faiiguc  of  so  long  a  walk,  and  with  tears 
of  gratitude  and  joy  streaming  down  his 
aged  cheeks,  said,  '*  Well,  brother,  I  am 


come  to  see  about  this  legacy  the  Lord 
has  left  me."  While  I  looked  upon  the 
aged  saint,  I  thought,  if  this  be  the  only 
case  that  comes  under  my  notice  it  will 
amply  repay  anv  efibrt  that  has  been  pot 
forth  to  forward  so  blessed  an  institution. 
Would  to  God  it  might  live  down  every 
prejudice,  and  receive  the  cordial  support 
even  of  those  who  treat  it  with  indif- 
ference. 

The  closing  days  of  our  dear  brother 
were  peculiarly  calm  and  peaceful :  the 
Saviour  was  to  him  in  death  what  he 
had  been  in  life — his  all  in  all.  A 
greater  instance  of  calm  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God  we  have  never  witnessed; 
and  though  he  was  sometimes  harassed 
by  the  enemy,  yet  his  faith  was  unshaken 
and  his  bow  abode  in  strength  ;  his  heart 
was  filled  with  a  grateful  remembrance 
of  what  God  had  done  for  him  and  by 
him,  and  the  tide  of  grateful  feelings  at 
times  rose  so  high  that  tears  of  joy  ran 
down  his  aged  cheeks.  '*  On  visiting  him 
on  one  occasion,"  says  his  minister,  "  he 
spoke  to  me  of  an  individual  whom  he 
had  just  persuaded  to  start  again  in  the 
way  she  had  so  long  forsaken.  The 
thought  of  being  useful  upon  his  dying 
bed  was  too  much  for  the  departing  saint, 
and  his  tears  only  told  the  joy  that  his 
lips  failed  to  utter.** 

It  was  our  privilege  to  visit  bim  on 
several  occasions,  and  a  privilege  we  con- 
sidered it  as  well  as  a  duty,  for  we 
learned  of  bim  how  to  die ;  and  took 
encouragement  from  his  experience  to 
hold  on  our  way,  to  war  a  good  warfare 
and  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith;  and  the 
prayer  of  one  of  old  involantarilv  became 
ours  : — '*  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

W.  C. 
Secretary,  Towce&ter  Branch. 

Silverstone,  Hay  lltb,  1853. 

DIED. 

Aug.  21, 1858.  William  Mabano,  of  Leeds, 
aged  49.  He  had  been  on  the  siok  fund  8 
weeks.    Claim  £8, 

Aug.  22,  1853.  William  CuUwick,  of 
Wolverhampton,  aged  71.  He  hod  been  on 
the  superannuated  fund  22  weeks.  Claim 
£8. 

Ang.  SO,  1853.  EJward  Banker,  of  the 
Newport  Pagnelbraneh,  aged  72.  Claim  £8. 
His  end  was  peace. 

Sept.  1, 1853.  Henry  Hat6eld,  of  Lincoln 
branch,  aged  27.  His  end  was  peace.  Cliitm 
£8. 

Sept  10, 1853.  James  Baker,  of  Swindon, 
aged  81.  He  had  been  on  the  snpennnuuied 
fond  35  weeks.  He  died  in  great  piuce. 
Claim  £8. 

Aug.  18.  Dorothy  Utley,  in  the  8Ut 
year  of  her  age  and  the  fidth  of  her  oiinitc«- 
tion  with  the  Methodist  Soeietv.  la  this 
case  no  claim  is  made  upon  the  funds  of  tke 
Association. 
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THE  FIFTH  AGGREGATE  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Sociality  is  one  of  the  elements  of  human  happiness.  Man  is  so  con- 
stituted as  to  need  society^  and  therefore  to  enjoy  it  Solitude  has  its  use^ 
and  if  used  occasionally  and  wisely  it  may  be  rendered  an  effectual  means 
of  sdif-cultivation,  and,  indirectly,  of  general  improvement ;  but  it  is  the 
blending  of  individual  peculiarities  in  general  association  that  makes  all 
contributory  to  the  happiness  of  each,  and  each  auxiliary  to  the  happiness 
of  the  whole.  Intelligence  demands  association,  the  law  of  its  develop- 
ment being  communication.  It  receives  by  giving  3  it  increases  by  dis- 
tributing. The  law  of  happiness  is  the  same.  It  augments  by  diffusion, 
it  grows  by  communication. 

Festivity  in  some  mode,  and  under  proper  regulations,  is  a  natural 
and  necessary  concomitant  of  association.  It  is,  therefore,  common  to 
man.  In  every  age,  and  every  state  of  society,  festivity  has  been  mixed 
up  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  society.  The  form  it  assumes  is  gross 
or  refined,  simple  or  complex,  according  to  the  degree  of  civilisation  and 
the  character  of  the  religion  with  which  it  is  connected. 

The  festivals  of  the  Levitical  system  were  as  accordant  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  human  nature  as  they  were  with  political  policy.  Whilst  they 
stood  related  to  stupendous jf^f«  and  t^ntthsj  they  were  equally  linked  to 
the  intellect  and  the  heart  of  the  people  as  a  means  of  intelligence  and  of 
joy,  and  so  tended  to  the  general  happiness  and  progi*ess.  The  festivals 
of  Christianity  are  of  like  character,  and  designed  for  similar  end^  They 
commemorate  great  facts  and  proclaim  great  truths,  bearing  upon  the 
world's  weal,  and  relating  to  the  "  great  salvation." 

The  Aggregate  Meeting  of  the  Local  Preachers'  Mutual-Aid  Associa- 
tion, though  instituted  mainly  for  the  transaction  of  the  bnsiaess  of  the 
Association,  is,  at  the  same  time^  the  grand  annual  Festival  of  the 
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brethren.  They  assemble  from  every  part  of  the  country,  out  of  almost 
every  walk  in  life,  participating  in  one  fellowship,  engaged  in  one 
work,  with  one  common  object — the  salvation  of  men.  Great  dialectic 
differences  maik  their  vocal  communications,  their  speech  having  most 
of  the  variations  of  provincial  infliction  existing  between  the  Land's  End 
and  John  o'Groat's.  Great  di£ferences  of  opinion  obtain  among  them 
upon  many  of  the  topics  they  discuss.  Their  tastes,  habits,  interests, 
views,  and  modes  of  thought  and  language  vary;  but  in  the  leading 
features  of  their  experience  they  are  alike — in  heart  and  soul  they  are 
one.  They  recognise  each  other  as  brethren,  children  of  the  same  Father, 
partakers  of  the  same  life,  yoke- fellows  in  the  same  work,  comrades  of 
the  same  army,  confederated  under  the  same  Captoin,  marching  against 
the  same  foe,  contending  for  the  same  prize,  inspired  by  the  same  hope, 
and  participating  in  the  same  triumphs,  and  the  same  glory. 

They  meet — ^they  consult — they  talk,  and  sing,  and  pray  together ; 
they  tell  and  hear  about  the  toils,  su£ferings,  struggles,  and  privations  of 
their  brethren ;  they  are  drawn  nearer  together — a  chord  of  sympathy 
vibrates  through  every  heart,  and  the  pulse  of  desire  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  their  afflicted  brethren  beats  more  strongly  than  it  was 
wont ;  they  pledge  themselves  anew  to  each  other  and  to  their  Lord  ; 
they  rise  to  high  resolves  and  aims,  and  they  go  back  to  their  cir- 
cuits with  more  love,  more  pity,  more  tenderness  than  they  had  before, 
and  with  nobler  purposes — or  noble  purposes  more  firmly  fixed — and  with 
renewed  energy  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  Happy  are  their  meetings, 
and  affecting  their  parting.  They  "  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable,"  and 
yet  "  with  trembling,"  for  they  know  not  "  what  a  day  may  bring  forth," 
and  every  meeting  is  as  admonitory  as  it  is  inspiring — yet  all  cementing 
and  cheering. 

Domestic  hospitality,  also,  contributes  to  the  joyousness  of  these  occa- 
sions. Christian  friends,  with  open  arms  and  hearts,  receive  the  brethren 
to  their  homes,  giving  them  a  generous  welcome  to  the  family  circle,  and 
spreading  before  them  the  bountiful  fare  which  their  resources,  under  a 
benignant  Providence  enables  them  to  supply.  Friends  are  invited  to 
meet  them;  conversation  ministers  to  their  mutual  enjoyment,  prayer 
and  praise  ascend  to  heaven  from  the  social  gathering,  and  hallowed 
friendships  are  formed  never  to  be  dissolved,  but  to  be  perpetuated 
throughout  the  period  of  endless  duration. 

Such  have  been  the  Aggregate  Meetings  of  the  Association,  and  such 
was  the  one  recently  held  at  Leeds.  That  at  Sheffield,  two  years  before, 
was  truly  glorious ;  that  at  Huddersfield  last  year  was  a  memorable  one ; 
and  that  at  Leeds,  completing  the  Yorkshire  trio,  will  not  soon  fade  from 
the, memories  of  the  brethren  who  had  the  privilege  to  attend  it.  The 
three  have  brought  out  the  warmth  and  benevolence  of  Yorkshire  Metho- 
dism in  a  way  and  measure  reflecting  high  honour  upon  that  noble  county. 
.  They  have  also  developed  the  character,  spirit,  and  resources  of  the  Asso- 
ciation under  the  fostering  glow  of  Yorkshire  life  and  fire.  It  went  into 
Yorkshire  a  stniggliiig  babe:  it  emerges  a  vigorous  man,  great  in 
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capacity  and  means,  and  greater  still  in  humane  and  fraternal  deeds. 
It  has  been  and  is  *'  doing*  a  g^eat  work."  It  will  go  on  to  do  g^eat 
things*  It  must  not  be  diverted  from  its  own  proper  course,  but  hold  on 
its  waj,  rejoicing  in  the  Lord  its  strength,  and  aiming  to  do  all  that 
humanity  and  piety  enjoin. 

The  Committee  met  to  transact  the  preliminary  business,  in  the 
saloon  of  the  Music  Hall,  Albion  Street,  on  Saturday,  Ist  October,  when 
a  considerable  number  met  the  President,  Brother  Nelstrop,  soon  after 
two  o'clock,  and  remained  in  consultation  till  five  o'clock,  assembled  again 
in  the  evening,  and,  after  a  lengthy  sitting,  adjourned  to  nine  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning. 

On  the  Sabbath,  chapels  of  di£Ferent  denominations,  to  a  considerable 
number,  were  occupied  by  about  thirty  of  the  brethren,  who  were 
received  with  much  kindness  by  both  ministers  and  congregations. 
Other  brethren  also  preached  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  places.  In 
several  of  the  chapels  collections  were  made  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Association.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  love-feast  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  is  regularly  occupied  with  the  separate 
services  on  the  Lord's-day.  The  hall  was  completely  filled ;  the  gallery 
at  one  end  being  crowded  chiefly  by  local  preachers,  headed  by  their 
President,  who  opened  the  service ;  and  the  whole  of  the  spacious  area 
occupied  by  a  closely  packed  congregation.  The  spectacle  was  imposing, 
the  speaking  warm  and  simple,  the  singing  hearty  and  harmonious,  the 
responses  lively  and  earnest,  the  service,  as  a  whole,  glorious.  Thrilling- 
words  were  sung  in  exquisite  music  at  irregular  intervals,  started  by 
individuals  under  strong  spiritual  emotion,  followed  at  once  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  choral  sublimity,  that  seemed  to  spring  from  a  general 
realisation  of  the  poet's  aspiration — 

'*  Make  the  harmony  of  love, 
Masic  for  the  king  of  kings." 

All  looked,  and  sang,  and  rejoiced,  and  broke  out  in  hallelujahs  as 
though  they  felt  just  what  is  expressed  in  the  mellifluous  language  of  the 
full-souled  stanza — 

"  See  the  souls  that  hang  on  thee ! 

Severed  though  in  flesh  we  are, 
Join'd  in  spirit  all  agree ; 

All  thy  only  lore  declare; 
Spread  thy  love  to  all  around: 

Hark!  we  now  our  roices  raise! 
Joyfal  consentaneous  sound, 

Sweetest  symphony  of  praise." 

Once  or  twice  a  jamng  note  was  slightly  and  momentarily  touched,  but 

instantly  died  away,  overpowered  by  the  symphonious  music  of  united 

hearts.    Such  a  love  -feast  is  rarely  known  in  these  days.    It  was  like  those 

of  thirty  years  ago  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  revival,  in  a  large  society  of 

a  populous  town — 

'*  Haste  agun  ye  days  of  grace  !" 
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On  Monday,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  Connnittee  re-assemUed  to  complete 
the  preparatory  badness;  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  general  meeting  wsa 
opened  by  the  Preaidenty  who  gave  out  the  hymn-— 

**  Behold,  how  good  a  thing 
It  is  to  dwell  in  peace," 

Which  having  been  snng,  a  portion  of  Scripture  was  read,  and  Brothers 
Chalklet,  of  Liverpool,  and  Unwin,  of  Sheffield,  engaged  in  prayer. 
The  meeting  continued  by  successive  adjournments,  in  both  momiDg  and 
afternoon  sittings,  until  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  number  of  brethren 
attending  was  from  150  to  SOO. 

After  a  brief  address  from  the  chair,  and  the  reading  of  the  standing 
orders  for  regulating  the  proceedings,  the  Honorary  Secretary  read  the 
report,  which  was  followed  by  the  cash-account,  read  by  the  Acting 
Secretary.  The  balance-sheet  not  being  ready,  in  consequence  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  aspect  in  which  the  Magazine  Account 
should  be  presented,  the  reception  of  the  report  was  postponed  until  after 
an  interview  with  the  auditors  upon  the  subject  should  have  been 
obtained. 

The  motions  of  which  notice,  according  to  rule,  had  been  given,  were 
then  taken  into  consideration,  and  were  largely  discussed  in  their  due 
order,  and  successively  disposed  of  by  large  majorities^  and  some  of  them 
by  unanimous  votes.  The  motion  for  an  advance  of  2s.  upon  the  weekly 
allowance  to  the  sick  was  negatived,  on  the  ground  of  the  funds  being 
inadequate,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  year's  account  having  been 
added  to  the  general  stock ;  but  the  motion  for  reducing  the  Funeral 
Allowance  to  ordinary  members  was  negatived  on  the  ground  of  keeping 
iaith  with  the  brethren  who  joined  the  Association  in  expectation  of  the 
full  allowance  specified  in  the  Rules.  The  motion  for  limiting  the  amount 
that  a  brother  who  joined  the  Association  at  sixty  years  of  age  or  more, 
and  has  had  Superannuation  Allowance,  jnay  draw  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  to  the  SEum  of  £2,  being  half  what  he  is  entitled  to  receive  in  funeral 
money,  was  adopted  on  the  ground  of  propriety  and  equity.  The  motion, 
also,  for  reducing  the  funeral  allowance  to  all  annuitants  who  entered  the 
Association  previous  to  1852,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  entered  since, 
was  adopted ;  their  superannuation  allowance  having  been  granted  since 
they  entered,  and  not  promised  before,  so  that  they  receive  more  than  was 
promised  when  they  entered  the  Association. 

On  the  motion  relating  to  the  claim  of  aged  brethren  for  the  Super* 
annuation  allowance,  the  meeting  adopted  an  amendment — ^^'That  no 
member  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  it  until  he  is  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
in  necessitous  circumstances"  The  allowance  was  never  designed  for 
the  increase  of  the  comfort  of  such  as  could  do  without  it,  but  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  destitute,  when  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  in 
which  they  are  disabled  from  providing  for  themselves. 

The  motion  for  constituting  all  brethren  who  have  passed  the  presi- 
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^iential  chair  ex  officio  xDembers  of  the  General  Committee  was  rejected, 
leet  the  ingtilution  should  suffer  fi*om  centralisation. 

In  order  to  meet  cases  not  properly  coming  under  the  rules  relating 
either  to  the  sick  or  the  superannuated,  it  was  resolved — "  That,  in  cases 
ef  permanent  disablement,  combined  with  circumstances  of  necemti/,  the 
anm  of  Ss.  a  week  be  allowed  for  the  term  of  six  months ;  4s.  weekly 
for  the  following  six  months;  and  then  2s.  6d.  weekly  so  long  as  the 
•circumstances  of  disablement  and  necessity  continue." 

The  motion  for  totally  altering  the  terms  of  entrance  was  negatived, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment — ''  That  the  rules  numbered  36,  36, 
87,  ai^d  88  be  suspended  for  twelve  months,  in  reference  to  all  applicants 
for  membership  under  thirty-five  years  of  age."  A  committee,  also,  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  rules  relating  to  the  terms  of  membership,  with 
a  view  to  placing  them  on  a  safe  basis,  and  preventing  the  necessity  of 
future  change ;  the  result  to  be  reported  to  the  next  Aggi^egate  Meeting. 

Lengthy  debates  occurred  respecting  the  Magazine  of  the  Association; 
some  of  the  brethren  desiring  a  larger  and  superior  periodical,  others  a 
smaller  and  cheaper  one ;  others  thinking  two  were  required,  and  others 
that  the  present  one  might  be  continued  at  a  lower  price.  After  much 
consideration,  and  a  very  free  and  general  expression  of  opinion,  the 
conclusion  come  to  was  to  continue  the  Magazine  in  its  present  form  and 
at  its  present  price, .  under  the  present  Editor.  A  motion  was  made 
for  allowing  a  sum  of  money  to  be  applied  in  payment  for  literary  articles 
for  the  Magazine,  which,  after  some  discussion,  was  negatived,  in  the 
belief  that  there  are  many  of  the  brethren  competent  to  supply  articles  of 
sufficient  interest  and  merit,  and  that  they  have  love  enough  to  the  cause 
to  indace  them  to  do  so  "  without  fee  or  reward.'* 

There  being  many  back  numbers  of  the  Magazine  on  hand,  it  was 
resolved  that  tbose  of  1851  and  1852  be  sold  to  members  and  subscxibers 
at  one  penny  each,  for  the  purpose  of  gratuitous  distribution,  and  that 
the  Editor  be  empowered  to  get  the  first  number  reprinted,  and  to  sell 
the  bound  volumes  of  those  two  years  at  half-price. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Association  having  recommended,  by  letter,  the 
scheme  for  supplying  the  Chinese  with  one  million  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  given  his  name,  as  a  subscriber  for  1,000  copies, 
the  meeting  resolved  to  adopt  the  recommendation,  and  many  of  the 
bi*ethren  gave  in  their  names  as  subscribers  of  specified  sums.  Remit- 
tances in  support  of  this  object  can  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  or  to  the 
Greneral  Secretary.  It  is  hoped  this  will  be  done  speedily,  and  that  the 
Local  Preachers'  Mutual- Aid  Association,  will  appear  among  the  con- 
tributors for  a  worthy  number  of  copies. 

The  London  brethren  having  very  cordially  and  unanimously  expressed 
tbteir  wish  that  the  next  aggregate  meeting  should  be  held  in  the  metro- 
polis, a  resolution  to  that  effect  was  adopted,  the  first  week  in  June 
being  appointe<^  as  the  time.  So  attractive  a  season  of  the  year,  wiQ,  no 
doubt,  induce  many  brethren  to  attend.  The  *' May  Meetings  **  and 
**  cheap  trips  "  will  not  have  come  to  a  close.    We  may  hope,  therefore, 
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tbat  a  good  number  of  the  poorer  brethren  will  be  able,  for  once  in  their 
liveS;  at  least,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  attending  the  annual  assembly  of 
their  fellow-labourers  in  the  Lord,  and  of  seeing  the  metropolis  of  an 
empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets. 

The  official  sermon  of  the  President  was  delivered  in  Lady  Lane 
Chapel  (the  Wesleyan  Associationists),  on  Monday  evening,  upon  John 
ix.  4,  '^  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me  while  it  is  day : 
the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work."  The  sermon  was  of  a 
practical  character,  the  preacher  being  earnest  in  the  inculcation  of 
practical  religion,  pressing  upon  his  brethren,  at  the  same  time,  the 
importance  of  earnestness  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  ministerial 
duty. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening  there  was  a  public  tea  meeting 
held  in  the  Music  Hall,  which  was  well  filled  with  guests  and  afterwards 
crowded  with  hearers.  At  half-past  six  o'clock  the  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Wilson,  of  Bramley,  and  after  singing,  prayer,  and 
reading  of  the  Word,  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  chairman  and  nine 
or  ten  of  the  members  from  distant  parts  of  the  country.  A  high  tone  of 
feeling  prevailed,  all  seemed  to  breathe  the  air  of  benevolence  and 
freedom — a  flood  of  joyousness  rolled  over  the  crowded  assembly — 
emotion  rose  to  enthusiasm,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  collection  was 
made  and  slips  of  paper  were  handed  round  for  the  promises  of  those 
who  were  willing  to  help  the  great  and  good  cause.  A  considerable 
number  of  contributions  was  obtained,  together  with  some  valuable 
accessions  to  the  list  of  annual  subscribers,  who  thus  became  honorary 
members  of  the  Institution,  or  honorary  contributors  to  its  funds.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  members  also  handed  in  contributions  obtained  in 
their  respective  localities.  Nearly  a  hundred  pounds,  in  all,  were  added 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Association.  The  hymn  of  brotherhood  was  sung' 
with  high  glee,  and  the  meeting  was  closed  with  the  doxology  and 
prayer,  soon  after  ten  o'clock. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  brethren  took  the  Lord's  supper  together 
in  Great  George  Street  Chapel,  a  Gothic  fabric,  belonging  to  the  parti- 
cular Baptist  denomination.  The  pastor  'of  the  church,  the  Hev.  Robert 
Brewer,  presided,  and  gave  an  excellent  Catholic,  spirited,  and  fraternal 
address,  the  substance  of  which,' at  the  special  request  of  the  brethren^ 
he  has  kindly  furnished  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine,  and  follows  the  pre- 
sent article.  Six  of  the  senior  brethren  distributed  the  elements  and  made 
the  collection,  and  several  engaged  in  prayer.  The  evening  was  exceed- 
ingly wet,  but  a  sufficient  congregation  assembled  to  nearly  fill  the  place. 
Many  of  the  preachers  had  been  obliged  to  leave  for  their  respective 
homes,  but  to  those  who  were  present  it  was  a  time  of  refreshing  and 
joy.  This  solemnity  closed  the  series  of  services  of  the  Fifth  Aggregate 
Meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Local  Preachers'  Mutual- Aid  Association. 

Brother  John  Unwin,  of  Sheffield;  whose  constitutional  elasticity  and 
energy  eminently  fit  him  for  active  service  in  the  Lord's  house,  was 
unanimously  chosen  President  for  the  ensuing  year;  his  noble*minded 
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and  large-hearted  predecessor  vacating  the  chair  with  a  practical  expres- 
sion of  regard  to  the  Association  hy  presenting  ten  guineas  to  its  funds. 
Brother  Wild  was  unanimously  re-elected  Treasurer  3  Brother  Harris, 
Honorary  Secretary ;  and  Brother  Creswell,  General  Secretary.  The 
committee  list  was  filled  up  hy  hallot. 

Like  a  ship  in  full  sail,  with  her  full  complement  of  hands,  well 
rigged  and  stored,  our  excellent  Association  is  steadily  pursuing  a  course 
of  Christian  love  and  heneficence.  She  was  launched  upon  waters  of 
Meribdh — a  tumultuous  sea;  hut  where  she  comes  a  voice  is  heard 
crying,  '*  Peace !  be  still,"  and  "  immediately  there  is  a  calm,"  or  a 
tendency  towards  a  smoother  current, — and  her  destination  is  the  land  of 
JBeulah,  She  is  laden  with  aromatics  that  perfume  the  air  in  her  course, 
and  with  medicaments  for  the  bealing  of  the  wounded  and  the  maimed. 
Her  chart  is  the  word  of  the  Lord :  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."  "He  that  hath  this  world's  goods,  and 
seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion 
from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him?"  "Forasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 
*'  Distributing  to  the  necessities  of  saints."  "  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise." 
May  the  Lord  himself  steer  the  vessel,  keep  her  clear  of  rocks  and  shoals, 
and  give  her  a  safe  and  prosperous  voyage,  making  her  a  blessing  to 
untold  thousands !    Amen. 


ADDRESS 

DSLIYERED  AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER,  AT  THE 
BAPTIST  CHAPEL,  QREAT  GEORQe's  STREET,  LEEDS,  OCTOBER  6tH, 
1853,  TO  THE  BRETHREN  OF  THE  WESLEYAN  METHODIST  LOCAL 
preachers'  mutual-aid  ASSOCIATION  AND  OTHERS,  BY  THE  REV. 
R.  BREWER,  MINISTER  OF  THE   PLACE. 

Dear  Brethren, — It  affords  me  unfeigned  satisfaction  to  meet  you 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  I  rejoice  that  we,  who  belong  to  a  different 
section  of  the  Christian  church  to  yourselves,  are  able  to  offer  you  a 
sanctuary  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship.  I  feel  it  a  privilege  in 
being  permitted  to  "  keep  the  feast"  with  you,  and  thus  be  able  to  testify- 
to  the  world  the  reality  of  our  union,  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  it — that 
we  are  all  "one  in  Christ;"  and  I  feel  it  to  be  an  honour  to  preside 
among  brethren  who  have  been  so  highly  favoured  of  God  in  the  conver- 
sion of  souls,  and  in  the  building  up  of  his  people — brethren,  "  whose 
praise  is  in  all  the  churches,"  at  such  an  interesting  service.  May  the 
Lord  grant  us  a  lively  realisation  of  his  presence,  and  be  made  known  to 
us,  as  he  was  to  the  disciples  of  old,  "  in  the  breaking  of  bread !" 

I.  In  order  to  appreciate  this  ordinance  aright,  it  is  important  that 
we  should  entertain  distinct  and  scriptural  views  of  it. 
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There  are  not  wanting  those^  as  yon  are  well  aware,  who  would 
convert  this  ohseryanoe  into  a  sacrifice ;  as  though  the  offering  of  the 
body  of  Christ  **  once  for  all"  were  not  a  sufficient  sacrifice  for  **  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world."  A  more  subtle  error  is  that  which  would  make 
this  ordinance  to  be  a  special  means  of  grace  ;  wliereby  is  meant^  that 
it  imparts,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  a  benefit  to  the  communicant 
over  and  above  what  is  received  by  faith/ and  by  the  smile  of  Him  whose 
^^  blessing  maketh  rich,  and  addeth  no  sorrow."  To  us,  however,  there 
is  nothing  so  beautUulor  powerful  as  the  view  given  of  it  in  the  Saviour^s 
own  words,  as  those  words  are  recorded  by  the  several  evangelists,  and 
as  they  are  interpreted  by  the  unsophisticated  disciple.  In  them  it  is 
declared  to  be,  unequivocally,  a  commemorative  ordinance  :  ^'  This  do  in 
remembrance  of  me."  And  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  declaring 
the  perpetuity  of  the  observance,  has  furnished  an  interpretation  of  this 
phrase  by  his  own  supplementary  words,  ^'  As  often,  therefore,  as  ye  do 
eat  this  bread,  amd  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
come."  By  '^  showing  the  Lord's  death,"  he  means  preaching  it — i.  e.^ 
symbolically ;  and  by  showing  it  "  till  he  come,"  he  means  preaching  it 
imtil  he  shall  come  to  judgment.  So  that  this  ordinance  is  to  be 
observed  by  the  church  until  the  judgment-day,  as  a  remembrancer — a 
remembrancer  to  ourselves,  to  our  brethren,  and  to  the  world — as  a 
remembrancer  of  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for  m— and  as  an  avowal  of 
our  belief  of  that  fact,  that  he  gave  himself  for  us. 

Conformable  with  this  view  is  the  language  of  this  same  apostle  in 
Gal.  iii.  1,  where  he  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  being  *'  evidently  set  forth 
before  their  eyes  crucified"  among  them.  But  how  was  he  thus  set 
before  their  eyes  as  crucified  ?  Not  by  their  being  witnesses  of  his 
drucifixion — ^not  by  his  being  preached  with  unusual  energy,  but  by  his 
being  represented  symbolically  in  the  broken  bread  and  poured«out  cup. 
How  can  you,  he  says,  who  have  thus  had  Christ  crucified^  as  it  were, 
before  your  veiy  eyes,  and  who  have  thus  partaken  of  his  body  and  blood, 
fall  back  either  into  idolatry  or  into  Judaism  ?  How  can  you,  who  have 
been  drinking  of  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  turn  aside  and  drink  of  the  cup  of 
the  devil  ?  or,  how  can  you  who  have  been  introduced  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  be  brought  again  into  bondage  unto  the  lawf 

In  the  apostolic  churches,  therefore,  and  according  to  apostoHc 
teaching,  this  ordinance  was  neither  a  sacrifice  nor  a  charm,  but  simply 
a  remembrancer— a  means  of  preaching  symbolically  Christ  crucified. 
And  whatever  effect  it  produced  upon  the  recipient,  it  produced,  not  by  a 
miracle,  or  by  a  mpterious  operation,  but  by  faith  working  by  love. 

II.  But  is  there  nothing,  you  will  say,  in  this  ordinance  but  its  com- 
memorative character  ?  How,  then,  are  we  all  conscious  of  a  pecufiar 
enjoyment  and  refi*eshing  in  this  above  all  other  ordinances  of  religion? 

Is  not  this  mainly  attributable  to  circumstances?  For,  1st,  let  it  be 
remembered  m  what  company  we  partake  of  this  feast.  In  the  judgment 
of  charity  it  is  the  company  of  the  saints.  There  may  be  a  few  wanderers, 
but  the  majority,  at  least,  are  of  the  fi)ld.    In  this  thero  is  a  striking 
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KHmtmst  to  our  ordinary  servioes  for  public  wozBliip,  where  often  more 
than  half  are  avowedly  unl>eli6V6r8y  and  where  mich  a  mixture  is  kept  con- 
tinually in  view  by  the  prayers  and  addresses  of  the  minister.  In  this 
erdinanoe;  however,  all  the  prayers  and  all  the  addresses  are  offered 
as  among  believers  only^  and  unbelievers  are  rarely  alluded  to  until 
the  celebration  is  over.  Here  all  are  addressed  as  encompassed  with 
tiie  same  dangers,  subject  to  the  same  calamities^  heirs  of  the  same 
grace,  and  pilgrims  on  the  same  journey.  With  these  very  individuals 
we  expect  to  spend  a  ^'long  eternity"  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  to  sit 
down  at  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.  If,  then,  the  Psalmist, 
whan  beholding  the  faithful  in  his  day,  could  be  sensible  of  such  happiness 
in  communion  with  them  as  to  proclaim  them  ^^the  excellent  of  the 
earth,"  in  whom  was  all  his  delight,  how  much  more  may  we  esteem  them 
brethren  beloved.  Surely  on  such  an  occasion  we  can  sympathise  with 
the  language  of  the  Hebrew  poet,  '^  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity !  It  is  like  (as  fragrant  as) 
the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard, 
even  Aaron's  beard  :  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments ;  (and 
refreshing)  as  the  dew  of  Hermon  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of 
Zion :  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even  life  for  evermore.'* 
One  reason  of  this  enjoyment,  then,  is  to  be  found  in  the  company  with 
-which  we  celebrato  the  feast. 

2.  Another  reason  is  t\ie  oneness  of 'the  object  set  before  us — that 
object,  moreover,  being  the  most  important  that  can  engage  the  time  or 
thoughts  of  the  children  of  men.  This  gives  it  an  advantage  over 
private  prayer.  In  prayer  we  include  many  subjects ;  here  we  fix  our 
thoughts  on  one  only — namely,  Christ  crucified.  And  what  can  excite 
the  affections  of  the  child  of  God  if  this  fails  ?  Was  not  this  a  sight  for 
which  God  b^d  been  preparing  the  theatre  of  the  world  for  more  than 
four  thousand  \ears?  Bid  not  that  sipfht  convulse  multitudes  with 
agony  ?  and  even  extort  confession  from  a  Roman  centurion  ?  Did  not 
'the  sun  veil  itself  in  daikness,  the  moon  blush,  and  the  veiy  earth 
tremble  at  that  sight — the  son  of  God  crucified,  and  man  looking  on 
unabashed  ?  And  can  we  contemplate  it  without  emotion  ?  or  with  even 
ordinary  emotion  ?  When  in  our  ministry,  after  dwelling  upon  subordi- 
nate topics  we  come  back  to  this  one  great  theme,  how  warmly  idoes  the 
heart  glow  m  we  speak  again  of  Christ  and  him  crucified.  Can  you 
wonder,  then,  that  an  ordinance  which  collects  into  a  focus  all  our  thoughts, 
and  concentrates  them  upon  him,  should  be  to  us  one  of  peculiar  enjoy* 
ment?  Ah!  we  need  no  recourse  to  mysticism  to  account  for  our 
enjoyment  of  this  feast.  The  sight  which  we  have  by  faith  of  a  crucified 
•Saviour  must  needs  be  a  sight  full  of  joy  to  the  loving  disciple.  Having, 
therefore,  this  one  object  in  view  at  the  feast,  will  account  for  the 
enjoyment  of  which  vtFe  are  ail  so  sensible. 

S.  Our  enjoyment  of  this  feast  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  active  pott 
which  each  takes  in  the  exercise.  As  a  general  rule,  Christians  are 
liappy  in  proportion  as  they  are  active :  ^exeroise  being  as  necessary  to  the 
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health  of  the  spiritual,  as  it  is  of  tbe  natural^  man.  Whatever  anxieties 
and  toils  may  have  been  thrown  upon  you  as  preachers  of  the  word,  can 
you  not  all  testify  that  your  enjoyment  is  unspeakably  greater  than  before 
you  were  so  engaged  ?  And  does  not  that  Christian  brother  who  takes 
his  share  at  the  social  meeting,  whether  prayer-meeting  or  class-meetings 
feel  infinitely  more  happy  than  he  who  remains  silent,  or  unemployed  P 
Now,  in  this  service  each  individual  is  his  own  preacher,  and  his  own 
prayer-leader ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  faithfully  discharges  this  duty 
towards  himself,  he  realises  this  service  to  be  a  means  of  grace,  and  a 
time  of  ^'  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  The  share  we  take 
personally  in  this  service  will  contribute  materially  to  the  enjoyment 
we  derive  from  it. 

III.  As,  therefore,  our  profiting  in  this  feast  depends  so  much  upon 
the  disposition  with  which  we  enter  upon  it,  let  us  take  heed  to  ourselves 
how  we  approach. 

1.  Let  us  examine  ourselves,  and  so  let  us  eat  of  that  bread,  and 
drink  of  that  cup.  Examine  ourselves,  you  will  ask,  and  so  eat  ?  Exa* 
mine  ourselves  ?  and  will  not  that  very  examination  prove  our  unworthi- 
ness  to  come  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  the  more  accurately  we  examine 
our  own  hearts  the  more  deeply  we  shall  be  convinced  of  their  depravity? 
And  can  this  supply  a  qualification  for  communion  ?  Not  the  fact  of 
your  being  thus  unworthy,  but  the  consciousness  of  it  may  be  of  infinite 
service  to  you.  The  apostle^  however,  means  '^Examine  yourselves, 
whether  ye  be  in  the  faith ; "  whether  you  come  to  this  ordinance  as  a 
testimony  of  your  having  received  Christ,  or  as  those  who  expect  to  gain 
some  benefit  from  the  observance  itself,  independent  of  the  faith  with 
which  it  is  received. 

2.  Let  us  come  to  this  ordinance  looking  steadfastly  on  ChrisL 
What  think  ye  of  him,  my  brethren  ?  Can  you  look  at  these  sacred 
symbols,  and  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  '^  Whoso  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life,"  and  then  deny  the 
true  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  Can  you  look  at  these  sacred  symbols, 
and  remember  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  '^  The  bread  that  I  will  give  is 
my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world,"  and  not  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  '^  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge  ?  " 

3.  Let  us  come  here  expecting  to  be  refreshed.  The  promise  is  that 
they  who  '^wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  reoew  their  strength."  Come 
then,  my  brethren,  and  let  us  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  his  ordinance,  and 
expect  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  that  we  shall  be  invigorated.  Who 
is.  this  hastening,  towards  the  close  of  day,  far  from  every  human  habita- 
tion ?  his  steps  are  hurried  and  wavering,  and  every  now  and  then  he 
casts  a  timid  glance  behind  him.  He  is  fearful  of  some  pursuer.  See, 
too,  as  he  approaches,  his  apparel  is  rough  and  peculiar — he  wears  a 
raiment  of  camel's  hair,  with  a  girdle  of  leather  about  his  loins.  He  is 
only  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  but  there  are  xmusual  signs  of  sorrow 
upon  his  brow.  Let  us  go  to  him,  and  ask  him  who  he  is  ?  and  what 
is  his  purpose  here  f    He  replies,  "  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord 
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God  of  hosts,  for  his  people  have  forsaken  his  coTenant,  thrown  down 
his  altars,  and  slain  his  prophets  with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  1  only,  am 
left ;  and  they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away."  And  now,  why  should  I 
lire  any  longer.  "  0  Lord,  take  away  my  life,  for  I  am  not  better  than 
my  fathers/'  He  casts  himself  down  under  the  shade  of  a  juniper  tree 
and  sleeps ;  and  in  his  sleep  he  dreams.  In  his  dream  an  angel  comes 
to  him,  saying,  '^  Arise  and  eat."  He  rises,  and  seeing  a  cake  baking  on 
the  fire,  and  a  cruse  of  water  by  his  head,  he  eats  and  drinks,  and  lies 
down  again.  Again  the  angel  touches  him,  and  says,  "  Rise  and  eat, 
for  the  journey  is  too  long  for  thee ;"  and  again  he  rises  and  eats,  and  so 
greatly  is  he  refreshed  that  he  goes  in  the  strength  of  that  food  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  And  who  is  it  that  invites  us  to  this  hallowed 
feast  ?  Is  it  not  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  ?  xDoes  he  not  say  to  us 
''Eat,  0  friends,  and  drink!  yea,  drink  abundantly,  0  beloved?" 
Let  us,  then,  Hke  Elijah,  obey  the  heavenly  messenger — ^let  us  "  eat  of 
this  bread  and  drink  of  this  cup  " — and  doubt  not,  as  we  thus  wait  upon 
the  Lord,  our  strength  shall  be  renewed,  and  we  shall  go  on  our  way 
rejoicing. 


HIERARCHISM. 
{Concluded  from  page  397.) 

The  contrast  between  the  wise  and  vigorous  administration  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  wretched  poHcy  of  the  Stuarts  was  most  unfavourable  to  the  latter.  James  I. 
was  only  not  a  fool;  he  contrived  to  make  his  person  and  his  kingdom  objects 
of  contempt,  at  the  same  time  that  he  assumed  pretensions  little  short  of  divine. 
His  son  uharles,  with  far  less  wit  and  humour,  was  more  cunning  and 
unpatriotic :  both  were  eaten  up  with  self-conceit,  and  both  tra£Bcked  away 
honour  and  dignity  in  their  intercourse  with  forei^  nations.  Their  great 
passion  was  to  assimilate  the  church  to  Rome,  with  tnis  single  difference : — the 
king  was  to  be  pope  as  well  as  temporal  sovereign ;  a  degraded  pontiff,  how- 
ever, for  he  was  to  be  ruled  by  the  bishops :  it  was  to  be  the  papacy  without  the 
people.  The  men  of  the  Commonwealth  toppled  aJl  this  down ;  but  the  monarchy 
as  well  as  the  life  of  the  second  Stuart  was  lost  in  the  struggle.  The  restoration 
jntimised  better  things ;  but  when  did  kingcraft  and  priestcraft  profit  by  adver- 
sity? Soon  the  combat  was  renewed,  and  again  it  was  a  question  whether 
Christianity  or  hierarchism  should  triumph;  every  member  of  this  family 
perilled  crown  and  kingdom  in  the  quarrel.  They  were  not  wanting  in  a 
certain  kind  of  ability,  but  their  talents  should  never  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  for 
oppressions  and  meannesses ;  they  lacked  common  sense  and  common  honesty ; 
a  small  portion  of  either  would  have  averted  the  catastrophe  b^  which  the  first 
Charles  lost  life  and  kingdom,  and  his  son  James  became  a  pensioned  exile  unon 
the  bounty  of  the  French  monarch.  We  need  not  regret  this ;  with  more  skUI 
in  government  on  the  part  of  the  Stuarts,  England  would  still,  perhaps,  have 
been  in  her  minoritv  as  regards  her  dvil  and  religious  liberties.  Men,  however, 
learnt  their  title  to  freedom  by  the  glare  of  the  fiery  persecutions  they  instituted; 
and  the  names  of  its  patriot  martyrs,  Hampden,  Pym,  Elliot,  and  Hutchinson, 
will  be  revered  as  long  as  constitutional  liberty  is  valued. 

Shall  we  fail  to  notice  the  crying  injustice  that  hireling  scribes  and  a  venal 
press  have  perpetrated  aeainst  the  memory  of  those  noble  puritans,  or  to  refer  to 
the  volumes  oi  cant  and  abuse  which  have  been  hurled  at  their  glorious  acts, 
both  of  doing  and  suffering',  and  by  which  those  of  whom  the  world  was  scarcely 
worthy  have  been  made  the  son^  of  the  drunkard,  and  the  scorn  of  the  ribald 
jester  r    Thank  God!  right  is  bemg  done  to  them  at  last;  and  if  the  Church  of 
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Eni^Iand  intends  to  preserre  her  Protestimtismy  very  soon  the  nftme  of  -die  most 
heartlesB  and  faithless  of  the  favourite^rnkd  Stuaits  muat  be  expunged  from  her 
martyrology.  The  romance  of  sentiment  is  all  yery  well ;  but  historic  truth  ia 
too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  tampened  with.  Misfortune  may  cast  ft  veil  around  the 
failings,  but  it  ought  never  to  palliate  tiie  crimes  of  th^  unfortonste  prinoes^ 
nor  should  it  cause  us  to  fei^t  that  the  puQtans  were  tbe  champions  at  once  of 
national  faith  and  national  honour :  that,  while  the  rulers  were  the  patrons  of  a 
system  more  degrading  than  popery,  their  opposers  acted  upon  the  ancient 
laws  and  usages  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  ennobled  by  tke  indomitaiiie 
resolution  of  transmitting  them  unimpaifed-to  their  kteet  poeitority. 

There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy 
in  those  days  and  that  which  characterises  the  schoolmen  of  the  present.  The 
student  of  history  will  find  very  little  difference  in  the  principles  advocated  hy 
the  Parkers,  the  Whitgifts,  the  Williamses,  and  the  Lauds,  and  those  reoentiiy 
broached  by  the  Froudes,  Kebles,  Newmans,  Puseys,  Philpot^,  &c.  The  great 
anxiety  of  the  doctors,  then,  was  to  bring  us  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Bomish 
model :  so  it  is  now.  Then  the  prelates  Mlieved  in  crucifixes,  surplices,  and  con- 
vocations, insisting  upon  their  sole  right  to  interpret  articles,  and  even  Scripture 
itself:  so  do  they  now.  There  was  u)is  difference  in  the  aspect  of  the  times — 
the  Stuarts  chose  the  hierarchy  rather  than  the  people — ^the  devices  of  priesteraft 
rather  than  the  word  of  God.  Let  us  be  gratoful  to  an  overruling  Providenoe, 
who  has  inclined  the  heart  of  her  present  Majesty  to  another  course.  Despite 
the  turbulence  and  cunning  of  designing  men,  she  has  exercised  her  high  nr 
rogative  by  adopting  and  maintaining  the  truth.  We  have  no  Laud  presicu: 
over  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  the  rights  of  conscience  have  been  vindical 
in  the  diocese  of  Exeter.  But  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  the  hierarchy  lorded  it 
over  both  king  and  people,  and  for  a  time  they  succeeded ;  but,  though  the  king^ 
was  too  pusillanimous,  or  too  debased  and  superstitious  to  oppose  his  dedsion  to 
the  dictum  of  the  priests,  the  high  spirit  of  the  Commons  was  aroused  in  vindi- 
cation of  Christian  liberty.  ''  Leave  questions  of  doctrine  and  formulary  to  the 
church  " — meaning  the  clergy — said  Archbishop  Parker.  **  JVb  /  by  the  faith  I 
hear  to  God,^^  said  Sir  Paul  Wentworihy  "  we  will  pass  nothing  we  do  not 
understand.  That  were  to  make  you  popes.  Make  you  popes  who  list;  we 
will  make  you  none."  This  is  a  lesson  well  worthy  of  imitation  at  this  very 
day.  Would  that  the  spirit  of  the  old  Puritan  was  more  rife  among  the  laity  of 
the  church  I  In  every  sect  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  is  as  much  to  be  dreadei  as 
the  papacy,  inasmuch  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of  alf  the  evils  with  which  superstition 
and  pnde  have  cursed  the  world. 

Let  us  examine  this  a  little  more  in  detail.  The  Scottish  wars  of  tiie  tint 
Charles  were  commenced  for  the  express  purpose  of  forcing  that  very  hierarchism 
upon  the  people  which  his  father  pronounced  to  be  opposed  to  the  will  of  Gk>d. 
The  cursory  reader  of  the  history  of  this  period,  especially  if  he  take  the  elegant 
but  sketehy  narrative  of  Hume  for  his  guide,  will  conclude  the  dispute  between 
the  king  and  the  Parliament  to  have  been  about  matters  of  secondary  importanoe 
— ^a  mere  question  of  executive  supremacy.  Not  sol  It  was  a  battle  of  principles  : 
the  whole  course  of  civil  and  religious  libertywas  perilled  in  the  isosue.  On  one  side 
were  the  hierarchy,  the  king,  and  Strafford,  afterwards  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland; 
on  the  other,  the  **  people."  The  very  right  to  worship  God  in  any  other  manner 
than  the  king  and  and  the  priests  chose,  was  questioned.  In  Yorkshire,  Wimt^ 
worth  ruled  supreme,  and  established  by  fire,  and  imprisonment,  and  radc  what 
he  termed  ^Uharouffh"  in  church  and  state.  The  confidant  and  helper  of  tibcia 
bold,  bad  man  was  Laud ;  neither  cored  for  any  law,  or  hesitated  to  outnge  the 
claims  of  humanity  when  what  they  deemed  their  master's  interest  was  at  stake. 
Their  cruelties  were  such  as  the  heart  sickens  to  reflect  upon ;  they  revelled  ia 
persecution ;  and  Laud  in  particular  has  left  on  record  his  tSianksgiving  to  Qod, 
who,  as  he  wickedlv  pretended,  had  given  him  the  opportunity  to  glut  hm 
vengeance  upon  such  men  as  Leighton,  Bastwick,  and  Prynne.  Inueland 
Wentworth  had  inspired  such  terror  that  the  Parliament  became  his  most  dodfe 
slaves ;  his  very  word  was  law,  and  he  boasted  in  his  letters  to  England  ihat  BD 
despot  was  ever  more  unscrupulously  served  than  was  Charles  Stuart  in  IndMML 
He  advised  the  equipping  an  army  to  put  down  the  risin?  liberties  of  the  Maip^ 
dom,  and  he  farther  proposed  to  subsidise  this  fbrce  by  a  urge  oontfaigencjIlRnfl 
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Jiekad :  aad,  is  ansirer  lb  the  ieu&A  and  lamid  iiemoBBtiraiioe»  of  tlie  Iri^ 
agBiBfti  XU8  measuveB,  he  told  them  they  were  a  conquered  pe<^]e^~-that  their 
Tery  liTea  and  propertieB  were  held  iqxm  hie  master's  pleasure — ^that  he  would 
gimnt  muoh  of  bouiiy,  hut  he  wovdd  not  even  listen  to  aa  aoconsit  of  grievance, 
the  redress  of  which  was  demanded  as  mmiter  ef  right. 

The  war  with  Sootlaad  was  precipitaAed  against  the  strenuons^  remonstrance 
of  Straffi>rd.  During  its  course,  however,  he  was  the  teaAj  tool  of  the  hierarchy 
and  their  victim,  Charles.  >  Then  was  seen  the  noble  spectacle  of  a  whole  people 
rjsmg  up  in  solenm  reaiatanee  against  tyranny  and  priestcrafb,  in  d^ence  of  their 
homes,  their  altan,  and  their  religion.  They  were  successful,  and  this  taught 
the  £nglish  a  lesson  which  they  were  not  slow  to  imprsTe  when  their  own 
period  of  trial  came.  One  incident  in  the  histoiy  of  Charles  wiHportray  the  man 
and  the  monarch,  as  wdl  as  Wentworth's  opinion  of  him.  There  was  some 
office  or  monopoly  which  Charles  had  to  dispose  of,  for  which  Strafford  had  long 
sued  in  vain.  At  length,  from  the  spoils  of  his  viceroyalty  in  Ireland,  he  sent 
over  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  to  his  friend  Gottingham,  the  Chan- 
cellor, to  be  by  him  employed  in  buying  up  such  parties  as  hi^  influence  with 
the  liinp*  The  cunning  Chancdlor,  who  well  knew  his  man,  gave  it  to  Charles 
himself  who,  magnanimous  monarch  as  he  was,  coolly  podceted  the  bribe,  and 
then  gave  to  Wentwerth  the  poet  he  sought  When  the  terrible  day  of  reckoning 
came,  the  king  gave  up  his  devoted  servant  to  the  scaflfoM.  His  last  words  were 
,  in  respect  to  his  master-:-''  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men, 
in  whom  there  is  no  help.'' 

If  kingcraft  and  priestcraft  were  overthrown  in  England,  it  was  fiur  other- 
wise on  the  oontioent  of  Europe.  In  Spain  ^e  inquisitioii  was  estaMished,  and 
inaugurated  its  triumphs  by  the  celebrated  autea  de  fi^  or  acts  of  iaith,  in  which 
crowds  of  human  beings — ^men,  women,  and  children — ^were  hurried  out  of  the 
world  in  the  midst  of  tne  most  horrid  tortures.  This  is  what  the  hierarchy  did 
in  the  sight  of  the  sim.  "Who  shall  say  what  they  did  in  their  dark  ehambers 
of  imagery  7  We  will  not  shock  our  readers  by  the  recital  of  deeds  at  the  report 
of  which  aU  Europe  recoiled  with  dismay.  Italy,  meanwhile,  was  given  up  to 
superstition,  treachery,  and  blood ;  the  wickedness  of  the  times  ooula  hardly  be 
matched  in  the  whole  world  of  Heathendom ;  popes  and  cordinab  poisoned  and 
slew  each  other  without  pity  or  remorse ;  the  sword  of  persecution  was  ever  and 
anon  drawn  from  its  sh^ih,  and  bathed  to  the  hilt  in  the  blood  of  all  who  were 
holy  and  pure :  alternately  whde  districts  of  Spain  and  Ital^  were  the  scenes  of 
a  relentless  war,  the  flames  of  which  were  kindled  by  the  nunisters  of  religion — 
not  the  religion  of  Cluist,  but  of  the  priest — and  Borne  filkd  up  the  measure  of 
her  iniquity  by  the  sale  of  indulgenees,  by  which  the  very  jorvs  of  Heaven  were 
bartered  for  filthy  lucre,  the  par&n  of  God  sold  to  the  vilest  (or  money. 

It  was  in  France,  however,  tiiat  the  struggle  between  the  people  and  hier- 
archism  continued  the  longest  and  raged  the  fiercest.  One  kmg  after  another 
was  murdered  for  opposing  the  Papacy ;  every  monarch  in  succession  from  the 
dawn  of  the  reformation  to  the  days  of  Louis  the  Great,  was  either  the  tool  or 
the  victim  of  the  hierarchy ;  thousands  of  the  iuhabitants  of  the  kingdom  were 
burnt  alive  for  being  detected  in  the  crime  of  praying  for  themselves,  or  chanting 
the  psalms  of  BavicL  translated  by  Marot,  their  counttyman,  who  himself  only 
escaped  the  stake  oy  flying  to  a  foreign  land.  Then  came  civil  war,  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  suppression  of  their  parliaments,  and  the 
despotism  of  the  monarch,  which  was  so  complete  that  Chancellor  du  Pratt  told 
the  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  at  the  instance  of  the  King,  that  unless 
they  yielded  he  would  chastise  them  as  he  would  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
The  wars  of  the  Conde  and  the  League,  as  every  body  knows,  were  Church 
quarrels;  during  which  Paris  was  barricaded  and  divided  into  sixteen  depart- 
ments, each  of  which  dedared  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Protestants, 
and  death  to  the  kin^,  Henry  II.,  who  hesitated  to  slay  them. 

During  this  penod,  of  which  we  now  treat,  art  flourished  beyond  all 
former  precedent ;  noets,  painters,  and  sculptors  abounded.  Lorenao  oe  Medici 
was  the  patron  of  Michael  Anrao ;  his  library  was  filled  with  the  rarest 
manuscripts.  ItaJy  rang  with  me  praise  of  Dante ;  Fetrarch  was  the  idol  of 
an  hearts ;  and  the  western  world  was  being  iUuminated  by  the  %ht  of  genius. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  of  the  day,  that  art  is 
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the  handmaid  and  helpmate  of  piety  and  virtue ;  that  our  modem  Protestant 
ritual  is  too  bald  and  imattractive ;  that  hierarchism  and  the  Papacy  are  and  were 
wiser,  because  they  pressed  into  the  service  of  religion  the  pomp  and  pride  of 
genius^  and  made  the  muses  her  tributaries  in  the  service  and  worship  of  God. 
We  have  also  had  indignant  protests  against  the  barbarism  of  the  Reformers, 
and  mournful  jeremiads  over  the  loss  of  churches  and  cathedrals  dedicated  to  the 
saints  of  the  llomish  calendar.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  cant  about  this.     If 
the  true  and  grand  idea  of  a  church  be  to  make  men  like  Christ — earth  like 
heaven — the  kingdoms  of  the  world  realLj  subject  to  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth — ^nothing  can  be  more  illogical  than  this  reasoning.    We  say  not  what  art 
ought  to  be.     We  believe  most  devoutly  that  every  good  gift  should  be 
consecrated  to  the  highest  purpose.     But  was  art  thus  consecrated?    Did  it 
make  men  more  like  Christ  in  the  times  referred  to,  when  it  flourished  so 
abundantly  ?    Why,  at  these  very  periods,  nothing  could  exceed  the  cruelty  and 
duplicity  of  Spain,  unless  it  was  her  gross  superstition.     The  frivolit^r  and 
ferocity  of  France  then  were  the  prototypes  of  her  frivolity  and  ferocity  in 
1798,  with  this  difference,  in  the  former  period  they  did  the  bidding  of  the 
Church,  and  acted  in  the  name  of  religion ;  at  the  latter,  infidelity,  or  reason,  as 
it  was  unreasonably  termed,  was  the  goddess  of  French  idolatry ;  and,  whatever 
the  defects  of  the  Bourbons,  the  conduct  of  the  house  of  Yalois  was  execrable  in 
comparison.    As  for.  Italy,  where  art  was  deified,  her  cunning,  subtlety,  and 
practical  atheism,  made  her  alternately  the  dread  and  the  scorn  of  the  dvilised 
world.    For  seventy-five  years  Italy  was  continually  the  battle-field  of  the 
Pope's  avarice  and  ambition;  while  everywhere  in  Catholic  Europe,  lyiogy 
prostitution,  assassination  by  the  dagsfer  and  the  bowl,  with  crimes  too  horrible 
for  modem  times  to  contemplate,  fill  up  the  back  ground  of  this  dark  and 
fearful  picture.    If  the  clergy  are  the  church,  religion  a  spectacle,  and  the  service 
and  worship  of   God   a    mere  .  ceremony  whidi    may  be    enacted  without 
reaching  the  depths  of  man's  nature,  or  making  him  one  whit  more  acceptable 
in  the  sight  or  God,  then  let  us  cry  up  art  as  the  handmaid  o£  piety  and 
virtue i  because  both,  viewed  in  this,  aspect,  are  mere  names  and  symbols.    If, 
however,  religion  is  a  reality,  whose  office  it  is,  as  before  remarked,  to  make 
men  more  like  Christ  and  God— more  fit  for  heaven  and  eternal  life— let  us  as 
soon  as  nossible  disabuse  our  minds  of  the  unphilosophic  idea,  that  man  can  be 
reformea  and  made  holy  by  art,  or  allured  to  tne  love  of  Uie  good  and  the  true 
by  poetry,  painting,  ana  sculpture.    A  single  word — Italtf — ought  t6  dissipate 
the  illusion.    Music,  poetry,  and  painting,  nave  for  ages  kept  carnival  in  Italy. 
Do  we  visit  Italy,  and  expect  to  find  independence,  virtue,  and  piety  there  t 
Grant  we  all  the  advantages  of  art — their  singing  men  and  sinnng  women,  their 
painters,  sculptors,  and  poets— we  underrate  no  single  influence  they  ever 
exerted ;  but  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  not  in  these  things ;  for  purposes  of  piety 
and  patriotism  one  hour  with  the  ffood  old  puritans  is  wortn  an  age  of 
Italian  art. 

We  love  the  muses  and  willingly  do  homage  to  the  master-minds,  whose 
chef  d^omvres  have  been  from  time  to  time  collected  in  the  palaces  of  our  kinp 
and  nobles ;  but  the  history  of  the  Stuarts  proves  indisputably,  that  a  taste  lor 
these  thin^  may  co-exist  with  a  hatred  of  liberty,  the  aeepest  hypocrisy,  and  a 
religion  whose  settled  purpose  is  to  make  the  ceremonial  supplant  the  spiritual— to 
put  the  priest  in  the  place  of  God.  In  our  admiration  of  art,  let  us  take  care 
that  these  enormities  are  not  repeated  in  our  own  day.  We  might  as  well  drivel 
about  holy  coats  and  stigmata,  as  about  altars  and  apostolic  succession.  There 
is  a  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  assumption  abroad  which  threatens  fearful  thin^; 
which  broadly  assumes  that  the  church  is  the  clergy  minus  the  laity ;  which 
puts  human  law  and  tradition  side  by  side  with  the  word  and  will  of  God.  Now 
It  is  discovered  creeping  stealthily  in  Bishops'  char^,  now  rampant  in  Oxford 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  now  serpent-like,  insinuating  its  sophistries  mto  the  human 
mind,  in  the  bland  orator}'  of  Wiseman ;  now  commending  itself  with  much 
show  of  love  and  solicitude  in  periodical  addresses  from  high  functionaries  in 
professedly  Protestant  commumons.  Bewabb  I !  The  sting  and  the  chain  are 
perchance  hidden  beneath  all  these  pretensions ;  but  they  are  there  1  The  Bible 
alone  is  the  charter  of  man's  liberties  as  well  aa  the  rule  of  his  life.     What  do 
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we  need  of  apostolic  successors  ?  *  The  apostles  and  evangelists,  Paul  and  Peter, 
Matthew  and  John,  James  and  Luke,  are,  in  their  immortal  and  sublime 
teachings,  living,  and  breathing  inspiration  around  us.  Can  we  quaff  at  the 
fountain  of  the  water  of  life,  and  shall  we  be  so  lost  to  reason  and  revelation  as 
to  stoop  to  diluted  and  polluted  streams?  God  forbid  I  Remember  the  words 
with  which  we  commenced :  there  is  no  safety  for  man  or  sodetv  in  Hierarchism. 
Woe  to  the  nation  or  kingdom  who  put  this  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  holv 
place !  May  this  deadly  evil  be  averted  from  our  country,  and  may  she  still 
more  and  more  be  blessed  with  the  heartfelt  Christianity  which  is  at  once  the  life 
and  light  of  the  world ! 


SLAVERY. 

RAILWAY    TRAVELLING    HAXIMS.  —  THBEB    PROTESTS    AGAIJfST   SLAVEHY  : — THE 
man's — THE    politician's — THE    CHHISTIAK's^ — MBS.  STOWS   AND   "  UNCLE 

tom's  cabin." 
by  william  byrom,  liverpool,  author  ojp  "sketches  from  life." 

{Continued  from  pag^  399.) 

I  LOOKED  at  that  bit  of  cotton  as  a  Politician.  The  statesman,  and  merchant, 
from  worldlv  prudence,  guided  by  experience,  and  national  economy,  profess  to 
legislate  and  labour  for  the  largest  returns  on  the  least  expenditure  o^  capital  and 
naeana.  Profit  is  a  mainspring  in  trade ;  but  not  its  sole  life  and  moving  power. 
1^0  \  Then  what  is  the  chief  end  of  commerce  ?  Commerce,  like  a  beautiful 
girdle,  is  intended,  not  only  to  bind  the  nations  of  the  earth  together  as  one 
family  of  brotherhood,  but  is  designed  to  enrich,  adorn,  and  bless  its  various 
regions,  by  giving  the  pearls  and  gems,  and  cottons  and  sugars  of  the  equator, 
in  exchange  for  the  manufactures,  com,  or  wealth  of  the  temperate  zones.  But 
in  the  production  of  the  great  staple  commodities  of  the  tropics, — cotton  and 
sugar — ^these  two  first  and  perfectly  legitimate  purposes  of  commerce,  the 
binding  in  love  of  nations  together,  and  their  reciprocal  pecuniary  advantages  or 
pleasures,  are  grossly  and  unchristianly  pervertea  by  Slavery.,  Nay  more,  we 
conceive  they  are  actually  so  damagingly  dealt  with,  that  a  ruinous  loss,  if  not 
a  scandalous  bankruptcy,  cannot  but  of  necessity,  and  ere  long,  ensue.  When 
shall  these  things  be  ?  And  what  sign  will  there  be  when  these  things  shall 
come  to  pass  ?  The  time  draweth  near !  Shall  this  generation  pass  away  before 
the  prophecies  of  liberty  shall  be  fulfilled  1  I  trow  not.  Without  enteiing  into 
a  lengthened  statistical  array  embracing  several  years  of  prices  and  quantities  of 
hands  employed,  and  crops  raised  ;  of  births,  deaths,  and  disasters,  in  order  to 
substantiate  these  assertions  concerning  the  rapid  tendency  to  ruin  which  clings 
to  Slavery,  we  shall  merely  content  ourselves  b  ya  few  common  sense,  human, 
and  humane  remarks  and  simple  deductions  on  the  subject,  on  its  wider  bearings, 
as  these  are  studies  for  the  philanthropist  and  philosopher. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the  advanced  a^e  of  the  world,  and  the 
progress  of  science,  that  Christian  moralists  and  politicians  agree  to  acknowledge 
that  the  kindreds,  nations,  peoples,  and  tongues  of  the  earth  have  now  each 
respectively,  under  Providence,  obtained  such  locations  as  are  literally  the  best 
adapted  to  their  physical  characteristics ;  and  that  the  natural  or  acquired  habits 
and  constitutions  of  whole  communities  have  become  as  it  were  climatised  by 
generations  of  trial,  and  ages  of  exposure  to  the  extremes  or  mediums  of  heat  or 
cold,  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The  Esquimaux  amid  his  stunted 
shrubs,  and  scanty  fields,  and  simple  flowers,  with  nis,  at  present,  coarse  and 
meagre  diet,  and  snut  up  as  he  is  in  his  long,  long  winters,  envies  not  bright  and 
brilliant  Africa,  with  its  golden  sands,  and  gorgeous  flowers,  and  trees,  and  plants, 
and  fruits  I  What  comfort  could  the  Negro  feel,  shivering  in  the  snows  and 
hovels  of  Greenland  ?  England  envies  not  Spain  and  Italy  their  summer  skies  or 
richer  vintages.    Then,  in  a  word,  for  example  and  illustration,  let  the  Chinese 

*  '^  I  am  well  satisfied  that  if  yon  let  in  but  one  little  finder  of  Tradition,  you  will  bare  in 
the  whole  monster,  horns,  and  tail,  and  aU/'     Vide  Letter  from  Dr,  Arnold  to  ArchbuJup 
Wkately. 
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Sid  the  Hindoos  coltiTate  tiieir  teas^  their  indSgxi,  their  ixce;  and  leaTe 
America  to  its  agricnltaral  and  commercial  interests  timber  and  tobacco;  let 
Great  Britain  continue  tiie  *' workshop  of  the  world,''  as  one  with  an  emptj* 
sneer,  once  depreciadngl y  spoke ;  and  let  France  still  lead  in  taste,  and  maintain 
its  eminence  in  fashion.  iLnd,  as  it  appears  neither  the  European  nor  Yankee 
constitution  is  adapted,  or  at  least  not  yet  so  seasoned  as  to  endure  well,  in  health 
and  vigour,  ike  heat,  and  sustain  the  peculiar  toils  required  in  the  cultivation  o£ 
cotton  or  sugar, — ^then  let  the  African,  who,  as  we  are  taught  and  believe,  is  in  a 
sort,  physioiliy  and  constitutionany  adapted  to  the  work  (observe,  I  say,  tiie 
work),  and  the  climate  where  cotton  is  indigenous, — let  him  cultivate  these  on 
fair  and  equitable  terms.  Let  him  toil  occasionally ;  that  is,  in  seed  time  and 
harvest ;  nay,  let  him  even  slave  at  the  wearisome  labour  which  Proyidence  and 
Commerce  thus  allots  him.  Start  not  1  when  we  say,  he  must  then  be  a  "  slave**^ 
For  do  not  our  colliers  slave,  and  pur  fiictoory  mechanics  slave  occasionally?  At 
our  docks  we  see  slave-like  toil, — sailors  now  and  then  have  to  slave, — anchor- 
smiths  slave, — and  amid  our  sweet  hay  even,  or  the  thickly-laden  com  fields,  we 
see  our  women  and  our  maidexis  sweating  and  slaving  in  seasons  of  critical 
weather,  and  harvest  emergencies !  This  is  a  part  of  the  original  curse  pronounced 
on  Adam  and  his  race ;  it  cannot  be  removed,  and  therefore  must  be  endured.  X 
don't  see  how  the  Millennium  itself  could  annul  this  curse  wholly.  True,  age  by 
age,  it  is  alleviated,  and  doubtless  it  will,  ss  science  progresses,  become  light^ 
and  lighter  in  its  taxations  upon  our  bodily  energies. 

Let  the  African  toil  then  I  Let  sweat  stand  upon  his  brow !  But  oh!  in  the 
name  of  God,  the  Father  of  the  families  of  the  whole  earth,  let  it  be  free  toii 
to  our  black  brother  I  let  it  be  recompensed  sweat, — a  profit  in  the  labour  to 
master  and  to  servant.  But  Slavery,  we  again  affirm,  is  no  profit  to  master  nor 
to  servant  in  the  honest  balance  and  stock-taking  calculation  of  the  averages  of 
a  dozen  or  twenty  consecutive  years.  Slavery  cannot  raise  all  the  cotton  which 
a  beautiful  earth,  and  gracious  heaven,  are  prepared  to  give ;  and  what  slaveiy 
really  does  reap,  is  gathered  at  an  extra  price^  and  to  manifest  disadvantage  and 
loss  depend  upon  it.  Cover  the  fields  with  Freemen, — ^with  Uncle  Toms  and 
Geoi^  Harrises, — and  who  cannot  but  see  the  advantage  to  the  planter  and  the 
labourer? 

"  Aye,"  say  you,  "  but  where  axe  to  be  found  your  Uncle  Toms,  or  where 
are  your  George'Harrises  to  be  hired?  How  few  suci  men !  Show  them  us  we 
beseech  jrou!" 

Sir,  m  yoxxr  slavery  thejr  will  ever  be  few  I  Ah,  few  indeed!  Tet  thank 
Heaven  a  tew  there  ever  wiU  be,  so  long  as  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
€rod  shines  upon  them ;  yea,  though  their  land  were  even  overshadowed,  if 
possible,  by  a  thicker  darkness  than  now  envelopes  it.  Would  you,  ye  Lokers, 
ye  Skeggs,  prepare  all  you  can  (ffoti  prepare !)  to  increase  the  number  of  diligent 
and  faithful  workmen ;  would  ye  be  rich  indeed  from  the  growth  of  cotton, — ^truly 
rich, — ^rich,  not  with  that  wealth  against  which  the  Apostle  James  utters  hiB 

stinging   "Go  to" "Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men;  weep  and  howl  for  your 

miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you.  Your  riches  are  corrupted,  and  your 
garments  are  moth  eaten.  Tour  gold  and  silver  is  cankered;  and  the 
rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were 
fire.  You  have  heaped  treasures  together  for  die  last  days.  Behold  the  hire  of 
the  labourers  who  have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by 
iraud,  crieth ;  and  the  cries  of  them  whidi  have  reaped  down  your  fields  are 
entered  into  the  ears  of  tite  Lord  of  Sabaoth.''  In  a  word,  if  you  would  be  thus 
trultf  rich,  away  with  your  i^very  then.  Slavery,  it  cannot  be  denied,  does 
year  by  year  impoverish  the  land ;  and  at  this  moment  large  tracts  are  lyin^ 
waste  and  in  weeds ;  imd  every  new  bankruptcy  throws  admtional  acres  out  <$ 
cultivation ;  it  spoils  or  shortens  many  a  crop,  ruins  many  a  planter,  oiricheB  for 
awhile,  and  then  for  ever  while  makes  "poor  indeed,''  said  probably  damns  body 
and  soul  of  many  a  Haley,  many  a  Legree  t  Slavery  has  never,  no  never,  given 
wealth  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation  1  Look  at  some  of  the  cfailaren  or 
grandchildren  of  your  Clusonnes,  your  Harperrs,  your  Berrillas, — seethe  posterity 
of  our  English,  our  Liverpool  and  Bristol  slavdiolden.  Becount  their  histgrv^ 
— track  them  from  the  neight  of  their  pride  and  abundance,  thus  origiitaQy 
drawn  from  the  blood,  and  hves,  and  souls  of  their  fellow  men ;  track  th^mdmRl 
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to  the  depths  of  their  present  pauperism  and  yeriest  vagabondism !  What  a 
course !  How  true  the  proverb,  "  The  name  of  t3ie  wicked  shall  rot/'  Look  at 
the  Selbys — at  the  St.  Glairs — of  Mrs.  Stowe's  work ! 

Oh !  who  can  calculate  the  pecuniary  losses  from  death  premature, — ^men, 
women,  and  children  cut  off  by  ill-treatment,  by  overwork,  bv  starvation,  by 
iogging,  by  bloodhounds,  by  murder !  Debit  the  account,  too,  with  the  incendiarr 
fires,  and  insurrections,  and  robberies  whidi  prevail.  Ah  then,  how  can  the  ttm 
tale  of  cotton  crop  be  gathered  amid  such  Pharaoh-like  agencies!  To  his  task- 
masters and  officers  he  said,  "  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw  to  make 
brick,  as  heretofore;  let  them  ^o  and  gather  straw  for  themselves.  And  the 
tale  of  the  bricks  which  they  did  make  heretofore  ye  shall  lay  upon  them ;  ye 
ahall  not  diminish  ought  thereof:  for  they  be  idle ;  therefore  they  cxy,  saying. 
Let  us  go  and  sacrifice  to  our  God.  Let  there  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men, 
that  they  may  labour  therein ;  and  let  them  not  regard  vain  words.  And  the 
task-madters  of  the  people  went  out,  and  their  officers,  and  iSkej  spake  to  the 
peof^e,  saying,  Thus  saiUi  Pharaoh,  I  will  not  give  you  straw.  60  ye,  get  you 
straw  where  ye  can  find  it :  yet  not  ought  of  your  work  shall  be  dimmisned.  So 
the  people  were  scattered  abroad  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  to  gather 
stubole  mstead  of  straw.  And  the  task-masters  hasted  them,  saying,  Fulffl  your 
works,  your  daily  tasks  as  when  there  was  straw.  And  the  omct rs  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  which  Pharaoh's  taskmasters  had  set  over  them,  were  beaten, 
and  demanded  Wherefore  have  ye  not  fulfilled  your  task  in  making  brick  both 
yesterday  and  to-day,  as  heretofore?  Then  the  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel 
came  and  cried  unto  Pharaoh,  saying,  Wherefore  dealest  thou  thus  with  thy 
servants  ?  There  is  no  straw  given  unto  thy  servjinls,  and  they  say  to  us.  Make 
brick :  and  behold,  thv  servants  are  beaten ;  but  the  fault  is  in  thine  own  people. 
But  he  said,  Ye  are  icQe,  ye  are  idle :  therefore  ye  say.  Let  us  go  and  do  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord.     Go  therefore  now,  and  work ;  for  there  shall  no  straw  be  given 

?'ou,  yet  shall  ye  deliver  the  tale  of  bricks.    And  the  officers  of  the  children  of 
srael  did  see  that  they  were  in  an  evil  case,  after  it  was  said,  Ye  shall  not 
ininish  ought  from  your  bricks  of  your  daily  task.'' 

Substitute  cotton  for  brick,  America  for  Egypt,  redeemed  man  in  general,  for 
Israel  in  particular,  and  make  one  or  two  other  very  slight  verbal  dterations, 
and  we  have  a  history  and  true  character  of  the  houses  of  bondage,  which  have 
been  reared,  and  are  upheld  by  Christian  hands  so-called,  described  by  the  pen  of 
inspiration  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  Hear,  ye  planters:  The  children 
of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of  the  bondage,  and  they  cried,  and  their  cry  came  up 
onto  €rod  by  reason  of  their  bondage.  '*  And  God  heard  their  groanings,  and 
God  remembered  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  with  Isaac,  and  with  Jacob.  And 
Grod  looked  upon  the  chfldren  of  Israel,  and  God  had  respect  unto  them.  And 
the  Lord  said,  I  have  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my  people  which  are  in 
£gypt,  and  I  have  heard  their  cry  by  reason  of  their  task-masters ;  for  I  know 
their  sorrows,  and  I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them,"  Then,  if  there  be  only  a 
slight  analog  in  the  abominations  of  Negro  slaveiy,  when  contrasted  with  the 
liud  of  Egypt,  and  Israel's  house  of  haa&ee, — how  can  the  planter  grow  rich, 
accuised  aa  the  heavens  and  .the  earth  must  De,  the  clouds  as  brass  ana  the  earth 
aa  iron,  through  the  abominations  committed  and  acknowledged— putting  aside 
for  the  moment  the  harrowing  details  as  recorded  in  Uncle  Tom*s  history  t 

Then  as  a  PoimcTAN,  and  as  one  wishful  to  ^cultivate  friendly  relations 
towards  all  men  everywhere  on  the  ficioe  of  the  whole  earth,  and  as  an  advocate 
for  the  advancement  of  social  and  mercantile  economy  and  international  weal, 
oxid  comfort,  and  trade,  on  the  widest  possible  scale,  I  enter  my  protest,  in  the 
sight  of  high  Heaven,  the  Judge  and  Defender  of  the  oppressed,  against 
SukvsaT. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


The  Spibit's  Opebatiov. — All  the  exercises  of  God*8  commanion  with  us  are 
carried  on  by  the  Spirit;  if  he  renews  ns,  he  doth  it  by  his  Spirit ;  if  we  are  adopted, 
sanctified,  comforted,  or  sealed,  it  is  done  by  tbe  Spirit:  also,  all  the  exercises  of 
our  communion  with  God  are  carried  on  by  the  Spirit;  if  wc  pray  in  faith,  it  is  by 
the  Spirit,  if  we  sing,  if  we  love  and  obey  Ooa,  or  rejoice  in  him,  it  is  by  the 
same  Spirit. — JRandaU. 

2g 
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THE  HEAD  AKD  THE  HEAET. 

[Inflertion  is  accorded  to  the  following  article  (by  one  of  our  highly  valued 
contributors),  not  because  we  agree  with  every  principle  or  deduction  implied  by 
the  tenor  of  his  remarks,  but  because  we  are  not  unwilling  to  assist  in  giving 
currency  to  any  eligible  and  harmless  line  of  argument  intended  to  show  the 
compatibility  of  Scripture  truth  with  particular  forms  or  departments  of  human 
knowledge.  We  do  not  profess  ouiselves  to  be  so  thoroughly  persuaded  as  the 
writer,  that  phrenolog]^  deserves  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  science.  As 
a  subject  of  mquiry  it  is  full  of  interest,  and  it  may  eventually  lead  to  important 
results  in  Mental  Philosophy ;  but  at  present  its  data  are  not  so  incontestable, 
nor  its  conclusions  so  mipregnable  as  to  be  wholly  satisfactory  to  logical 
minds. — Ed.] 

When  phrenology  first  made  itself  heard,  there  arose  a  cry  from  some  well- 
meaning  people  that  the  Bible  would  be  in  danger  if  this  new  philosophy  were 
encouraged ;  consequently  much  was  written,  and  more  spoken,  against  this 
supposed  new  antagonist.  The  s^ound  taken  was,  that  the  Bible  attributes  to 
the  heart  those  faculties  which  phrenologists  say  are  seated  in  the  brain  ;  and^ 
therefore,  tiie  Bible  being  true,  phrenology  must  be  false. 

Just  this  same  style  of  argument  was  used  by  the  Romanists  against  Galileo  ; 
he  averred  that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun,  and  round  itself;  they  replied, 
that  the  Bible  everywhere  speaks  of  the  sun  as  a  moving  body,  and  that  Joshua 
is  said  to  have  wrought  a  miracle  when  he  stayed  the  downward  course  of  the 
sun.  Severe  measures  appeared  to  them  perfectly  justifiable  in  order  to  silence 
the  philosopher,  and  severe  measures  were  taken  against  him  by  the  Inquisition 
accordingly. 

Phrenology  did  not  meet  with  physical  torture,  but  it  did  meet  with  many 
moral  inquisitors,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  press;  yet  it  continued  to 
spread  among  thinking  and  observant  men,  while  opposition  gradually  wore 
out  its  virulence,  ceased  to  ^uote  Scripture,  and  became  comparatively  silent. 
Phrenology  has  certainly  gained  the  victory  over,  not  the  Bible,  but  its  mis- 
deeming friends ;  and  it  becomes  us,  who  love  the  truth,  to  ascertain  "  what  is 
truth,"  lest  we  become  enamoured  of  a  deceit  in  its  semblance. 

The  Bible  certainly  speaks  of  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  desire,  of  love,  of 
understanding,  of  fear,  of  fortitude,  of  conscience,  of  meditation,  and  of  various 
other  simple  or  complex  passions,  emotions,  or  faculties  of  the  soul.  (See  Matthew 
V.  28,  Deut.  vi.  5,  1  Kings  iii.  9, 12,  Luke  xxi.  26,  Deut.  xx.  8,  Psalm  xxxi. 
24,  Acts  ii.  37,  Luke  ii.  19.) 

The  Bible  also  speaks  of  the  head  as  a  symbol  of  the  whole  man,  as  the 
governing  power ;  and  the  philosophical  St.  Paul  draws  a  comparison  between 
the  relationship  of  the  human  head  to  the  body,  and  the  relationship  which  exists 
between  the  Lord  Christ  and  his  church.  (See  Proverbs  x.  6,  Ezekiel  ix.  10, 
Isaiah  ix.  14, 15,  Colossians  i.  18,  and  ii.  19.) 

From  all  this,  and  much  more  might  be  adduced,  it  is  evident  that  the  Bible 
was  written  in  the  popular  idiom,  that  its  discourses  were  uttered  in  lan^age 
suited  to  the  understandings  of  the  hearers,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  truth  being^ 
preserved,  mere  verbal  variations  are  of  no  moment. 

Thus,  if  our  translation  of  the  Bible  were  so  rendered  as  to  be  made  to  speak  in 
phrenological  terms  when  speaking  of  the  passions,  the  truth  would  still  remain 
the  same,  viz. — ^that  the  inner  man,  the  soul,  is  answerable  for  them.  This  soul 
in  fact,  which  actuates  the  body,  has  the  chief  vital  parts  as  well  as  the  inferior 
members  committed  to  its  care ;  ond  is  that  port  of  man  from  which,  as  from  a 
fountain,  flows  the  stream  of  evil  desire ;  and,  it  is  this  same  soul  which  ^*  believes 
unto  righteousness,"  and  bids  its  servant,  the  tongue,  make  ''  confession  unto 
salvation." 

Further,  if  the  famous  passage  in  Joshua  were  so  rendered  as  to  inform  us  in 
astronomic  terms,  that  at  the  command  of  Joshua  the  sun  was  visible  for  about 
twelve  hours  longer  than  usual,  the  real  truth  of  the  narrative  would  be  exactly 
the  same  as  it  is  now ;  but  the  philosophicallv  improved  text  would  be  no  dearer 
to  us,  for,  although  we  know  better,  we  still  talk  and  think  about  the  sun  as 
a  moving  luminary. 
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To  retuTD,  plirenology  affords  a  better  exposition  of  the  parable  of  the  talents 
than  is  to  be  found  among-  either  divines  or  metaphysicians.  Our  Lord  takes 
his  three  characters  from  the  summit,  the  medium,  and  the  lowest  rank&  of 
human  nature.  He  shows  to  us  a  man  with  five  talents,  another  with  two,  and 
a  third  with  one  talent.  The  Urst  may  be  described  as  a  man  of  vast  mental 
power,  having,  with  excellent  health,'  large  perceptive,  reflective,  moral  and 
social  faculties.  The  second  may  be  said  to  oe  equally  gifted  in  two  of  the  above 
particulars,  but  quite  deficient  in  the  rest,  or,  all  his  organs  may  be  tolerably  well- 
oalanced,  but  of  far  inferior  size  and  power.  The  third  is  evidently  a  man  of 
one  idea,  a  being  who  escapes  idiocy  by  the  CTeat  prominence  of  one  faculty,  or, 
by  having  his  organs  generaUy  one  degree  above  childishness. 

Let  no  one  quarrel  with  his  Maker ;  such  is  human  nature,  and  in  these 
respects  some  are  made  to  honour  and  some  to  dishonour.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
Why  mark  the  result.  He  that  has  used  his  great  intellect  to  corresponding 
profit,  and  he  that  has  used  aright  his  moderate  commonplace  organism,  accord- 
ing to  his  limited  ability^  do  enter  alike  "into  the  joy  of  their  Lord ;"  and  so 
by  equitable  judgment  might  the  third,  if  he  had  well  employed  his  single  talent; 
but  foiling  that,  ne  is  punished  for  his  perverseness. 

"  Man,  know  thyself!''  is  excellent  advice,  and  as  face  answers  to  face  in  a 
irla^s,  and  we  by  looking  therein  acquire  a  knowledge  of  our  features,  so  by 
looking  into  phrenology  may  we  discover  the  leading  ^tures  of  our  minds,  and 
far  more  readily  discern  our  abilities  and  disabilities  than  by  any  other  mean>*. 

Many  have  erroneously  fancied  themselves  fitted  for  peculiar  walks  in  life, 
and  have  wasted  their  lives  in  vain  endeavours  therein ;  whereas  they  might 
have  profitably  employed  themselves  if  the  natural  index  of  the  mind  had  been 
consulted.  Many  young  men  feeling  themselves  capable  of  appreciating  the 
works  of  poetic  genius,  nave  mistaken  that  cai>acity  for  genius  itself,  and  urged 
by  their  love  of  approbation  have  aspired — poor  little  sparrows  J — to  take  the 
eagle's  flight.  If  they  had  first  measured  the  wings  of  their  ideality,  caution  or 
prudence  would  have  whispered  bettter  counsel. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  want  of  this  mental  self-examination,  many  talents 
have  lain  buried,  "hidden  in  a  napkin."  Some  have  indeed  been  raked  up 
by  peculiar  circumstances,  and  passing  events  have  set  to  work  the  powerful 
organs  of  those  men  of  mark  whose  names  are  familiar  to  us  as  ''  household 
words*' — 

"  Tet  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  bliub  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  sir.*' 

But  the  moral  powers  are  more  especially  those  with  which  we  ought  to  be 
best  acquainted,  whose  growth  and  development  we  should  foster  with  all  our 
care. 

The  whole  of  the  upper  region  of  the  brain,  the  crown  of  the  head,  wants 
elevation,  and  the  higher  it  rises  the  nearer,  morally,  is  man  to  heaven.  It  is 
consoling  to  know,  that  as  the  highest  and  best  of  the  soul's  organs  are  employed 
and  kept  in  a  state  of  activity,  the  more  easily  are  the  baser  sort  controlled. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  promised  as  a  continual  aid  in  this  internal  struggle ;  and 
we  find  that  after  conversion  the  evil  passions,  which  erst  reigned  in  the  mind, 
become  so  far  transformed  that  they  are  no  longer  evil,  but  ^ood;  thus  pride 
(self-esteem)  sinks  down  into  humility  when  it  gazes  upon  Him,  who  "  made 
bim^lf  of  no  reputation."  Anger  and  revenge  (combativeness  and  destruc- 
tivenei^s)  lay  down  their  weapons  when  they  hear  Him,  who  wields  the  thunders 
aay,  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay :'.'  or  when  they  hear  the  Lord  and 
Mikiter  exclaim,  "  Father  forgive  them,  tney  know  not  what  they  do."  Avarice 
(acquisitiveness)  gives  up  its  greedy  gains  "  to  feed  the  poor  "  when  Jesus  calls, 
as  unce  he  called  Zaccheus.  Gluttony  and  drunkenness  (gustativenesh)  no 
longer  wallow  in  the  mire  of  pampered  appetite ;  the  bread  of  heaven  and  the 
wine  of  the  gospel  elevate  their  taste.  Lust  and  evil  concupiscence  (amativener^s,) 
no  longer  light  up  their  unholy  fires ;  the  man  becomes  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
whom  he  loves,  as  Christ  loveth  the  church.  Inordinate  affection  (love  of 
children)  becomes  a  reflection  of  the  love  of  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  us  all. 
Of  u  truth  this  is  a  new  creation  in  the  mind  of  man. 

This  view  of  the  regenerated  mind  is  instructive  as  an  illustration  of  the 
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aound  philosophy  of  our  Lord's  caution,  **  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation ;  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing  but  the  flesh  ia  weak|"  (Ifatthew 
xxL  41.)  It  ako  shows  us,  that  like  St.  Paul,  we  have  need  to  keep  oundvas 
*^  under  subjection/'  inasmuch  as  the  passionir,  these  organs  of  human  nature^ 
remain  within  us,  and  constantly  need  the  controlling  and  nurifyin^  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  presenre  them  in  their  proper  state,  ana  to  roiaer  them  at 
once  instruments  of  happiness  to  ounelves  and  ox  glory  to  our  Maker.  We  have 
here  some  light  thrown  upon  the  important  doctrine  of  sanctiiicadoB,  and  caa 
see  how  we  may  ^  gt>  on  to  perfection,"  and  "  grow  up  into  Him  who  is  our 
head  in  all  things."  (See  1  Thessalonians  y.  23,  Heb.  yi.  I,  and  Ephesians  iy.  15.) 

Let  us  not,  howeyer,  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  brain  is  the  soul, 
for  it  is  only  the  chief  organ,  or  aggregate  organs  of  the  soul ;  being  divided  into 
many  faculties,  that  each  may  best  penorm  tl^  behests  of  the  immmal  principle. 
The  brain  is  a  laboratory  or  chemical  workshop,  for  the  production  of  that 
nervous  mfluence, — ^that  wonderful  vital  electricity  which  conveys  the  intelligenoe 
of  the  spirit  to  every  part  of  the  human  frame, 

So  '^  fearfully  and  wonderfully  are  we  made."  C. 
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BT  O.  C. 

"  See  how  the  floor  of  Heaven 
It  iUck  Inlaid  with  patinee  of  brl«dit  geld; 
There*!  not  the  smaUeet  orb  that  thoa  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  slnga, 
Still  oniring  to  the  yoong-e/ed  ehemblm : 
Soch  harmony  is  in  immortal  lonla. 
But  wMU  this  muddf  vesture  nf  decay 
Doth  groetly  clou  it  in,  ve  cannot  hear  it." 


There  is  no  idea  more  familiar  to  the 
lovers  of  poctiy  than  that  which  supposes 
that  the  innumerable  orbs  wliich  tenant 
the  inflnite  space  move  in  their  never- 
ending  rounds  to  strains  of  sweetest, 
grandest,  and  most  perfect  harmony. 
And  there  is  no  greater  idea  than  this  to 
be  foond  in  the  greatest  creations  of  the 
world's  greatest  minstrels.  Like  most 
other  lar^  conceptions  also  which  serve 
to  exercise,  conduce  to  expand,  and 
forcibly  illustrate  the  capacity  and  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  it  is,  without  ques- 
tion, derived  flnom  the  Bible,  and  there 
we  find  it,  in  the  highly  dramatic  collo- 
quies of  the  book  of  Job,  assigned  to  the 
Almighty  himself— one  of  the  roost  bril- 
liant gems  in  the  majestic  and  magnifi- 
cent prologae  of  his  speech  to  the  man 
of  Ua  :— « Where  wast  thou,"  saith  he, 
**when  I  laid  the  finuidatioBs  of  the 
earth?  I>eclare,  if  thou  hast  under- 
standing .  .  .  Who  laid  the  comer- 
stone  thereof;  when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  jov?*'  The  idea  is  beautifully 
iUosirative  of  thereguUrity  and  order 
observable  in  all   the  motions  of  the 


heayenly  bodies,  which,  though  of  all 
conceivable  and  inconceivable  magni- 
tudes, occupying  in  unnumbered  myiuids 
an  expanse  of  space  immeasurable  by 
any  powers  possessed  by  man,  and  each 
poised  on  nothing,  revolve  with  unswerving 
aocuraey  and  untirins  motion  ia  the 
orbits  marked  out  for  tnem  by  the  word 
of  Onnipotence.  Thus  do  they  ceaselessly 
perform  the  grand  anthem  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  give  forth  to  the  ear  of  the 
Divine  Majesty  the  various  parts  of  the 
selectest  harmony  of  heaven,  thai  with 
sweetest  chords  and  most  entrancing 
measures,  '*  wakes  the  echoes  of  eternity." 

"  What,  though  no  real  rolee  or  round 
Amidst  their  radiant  ortie  be  found; 
In  reaeon'e  ear  they  all  r^oioe, 
And  tttter  forth  a  glorioua  voioe ; 
For  ever  dnglng  as  they  shine, 
'IHe  hand  that  made  us  ia  dlHoet  *" 

Anuoov. 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  1st  at  fo«r 
minutes  before  seven  and  sets  at  thirty- 
two  minutes  post  four;  on  the  I3th  m 
rises  at  sixteen  minutes  post  seven  and 
sets  at  fourteen  minutes  past  four;  on. 
the  22nd  he  passes  from  the  sign  Scorpio 
into  Saggitarius  (the  Archer);  and  on 
the  30th  he  rises  at  forty-four  minutes 
after  seven  and  sets  at  six  minutes  before 
four.  On  the  same  day  there  is  an 
eclipse  of  Uie  snn,  invisible  in  thk 
country;  but  in  longitude  110^  18'  west^ 
and  latitude  ll"*  20'  south,  the  ecUpse 
will  be  total  at  high  noonday.  This  will 
be  at  ten  minutes  past  seven  in  thib 
evening^  Greenwich  time.  Paring  N6» 
rember  the  day  dinii>ushes  one  homt 
and  twenty-six  minute;) ;  the  «J^tMi^e  4i 
the  sun,  on  the  30th,  is  seven  d^fNMi 
fifteen  minutes  less  than  on  the  is^ittd 
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lie  is  also  574,000  nilet  nearer  to  the 
earth. 

The  Moon  is  new  on  the  Ist,  at  thirty- 
nine  minates  past  eight  in  the  monung, 
and  sets  on  the  6th,  atforty-ei^t  minntes 
past  eight  in  the  erening.  On  the  ISth 
she  rises  at  forty-three  minates  after 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  is  fall  on  the 
15th,  at  six  in  the  erening.  On  the  20th 
she  rises  at  twenty-three  minates  after 
seven  in  the  evening;  and  on  the  30th  it 
is  again  new  moon  at  a  quarter  past 
seven  in  the  evening.  On  the  4th,  the 
young  moon  will  be  near  to  both  Jupiter 
and  Venus. 

Mercury  will  be  again  favourably  sit- 
uated for  observation  about  the  22nd,  on 
the  horizon,  in  the  south-west  by  west, 
when  he  will  set  fifty  minutes  after  the  sun. 

Venus  and  Jupiter  approach  very  near 
together  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
On  the  eth  they  set  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  about  two  hours  after  the  Sun. 
After  this  period,  Venus  becomes 
longer  visible  after  sundown,  while  the 
opportunities  for  observing  Jupiter 
rapidly  diminish.  Both  are  moTing  east- 
ward among  the  stars,  but  the  motion  of 
Venns  is  much  swifter,  and  she  accord- 
ingly increases  her  apparent  distance 
firom  the  western  horizon  at  sunset,  while 
Jupiter  sets  earlier  every  evening,  and 
will  be  wholly  lost  to  sight  in  the  superior 
radiance  of  we  sun  next  month. 

Mars  is  visible  throughout  the  night 
after  half-past  eleven,  and  is  near  to 
Kegulus  on  the  10th. 

Saturn  is  well-situated  for  obsenration, 
rising  at  half- past  iive  on  the  1st,  at 
snnset  on  the  22ud,  and  at  half-past 
three  on  the  30th.  His  position  in  the 
sign  Taurus  is  still  very  conspicuous. 
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BY   SAMUEL  UERXUAN. 

Thk  season  of  flowers  is  now  over. 
A  few  of  the  remnants  of  summer  beauty 
are  still  seen,  but  they  look  languid  and 
sickly  as  though  they  too  were  ready  to 
Tanish.  The  trees  are  rapidly  losing 
their  leaves;  not  because  those  leaves 
are  simply  weakened  and  dead,  for  when 
leaves  die  upon  withered  branches  they 
Uoaciously  adhere  to  their  position.  For 
a  natural  *<  fall  of  the  leaf"  the  branches 
most  retain  their  life,  and  the  leaves  die 
and  (all  because  the  buds  to  which  they 
^irere  attached  have  received  their  quota 
d  nourishment,  elaborated  through  the 
iastnunentaiity  of  the  leaves.  The  haw- 
tluuniy  momitain  ash,  and  PtpracoKlha^ 
however,  assist  to  enliven  the  landscape 
irith  their  shining  red  berries. 


In  this  month  when  there  are  few  plants 
seen  with  showy  flowers,  those  of  a 
flowerless  kind  are  the  chief  objects  of 
interest,  and  will  ftnrnish  sufficient  em- 
ployment and  gratification  to  those  who 
love  to  examine  the  wonderfiUty  varied 
forms  of  these  venr  singular  productions. 

The  mosses  (ifusci),  clothed  in  vivid 
green,  and  exhibiting  an  army  of  delicate 
fruit-stems,  are  found  on  banks,  stones, 
rocks,  trees,  walls,  on  the  borders  of  slow 
brooks,  and  in  stagnant  Waters.  The  liver- , 
worts  (Ife/Miticcs)  are  also  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Some  of  them,  as  Marchantiapoly' 
morphoj  are  found  in  moist,  shady  places; 
overrunning  the  ground  in  neglected 
portions  of  the  garden,  and  covering  the 
soil  of  garden-pots.  The  scale  mosses 
(JungermannUxi)  are  also  found  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  in  damp  places,  and  in  many 
shady  places.  The  lichens  (Licheuiu) 
are  almost  universally  distributed,  as 
there  is  scarcely  a  tree,  a  stone,  or  a 
wall — ^if  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  few 
weeks — but  becomes  covered  with  some 
species  or  other  of  this  interesting  and 
useful  tribe  of  plants.  The  weather  tints 
of  old  buildings  consist  for  the  most  part 
ofi2iiioc6'aaatra.  Therichyellowpatehes 
on  walls  and  trees,  &c.,  are  the  plants 
of  Farmelia  pixrietma.  The  blue-grey 
scales,  found  so  abundantly  in  the  same 
situations  as  the  last,  and  looking  like  a 
number  of  crimson  warts,  are  the  Sofpko^ 
phorus  pyxidatiis.  The  rein-deer  moss 
(Cladonia  ramgiferina)f  the  food  of  those 
valuable  animals  in  the  cold  re^ons  of 
the  world,  now  carls  up  its  dark  edges  on 
most  old  closely-mown  lawns,  and  also 
on  moon  and  common  lands,  in  almost 
all  parts  of  this  country  and  Ireland; 
and  the  Iceland  moss  {Ceiraria  ialan" 
dica)f  so  well  known  as  yielding  a 
nutritive  jelly,  is  now  found  most 
abundantly  in  the  mountain  districts^ 
both  in  the  north  of  England,  in  Wales, 
in  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Fungi  are 
generally  abundant  at  this  season  of  the 
year ;  but  the  present  time  is  an  excep- 
tion, on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of 
wet  which  fell  in  spring  preventmg  the 
tender  fibrous  roots  striking  through  the 
soil.  Several  coloured  kinds  however 
stud  the  landscape.  The  common  toad- 
stool {Agariciis  comaius)  grows  in  abund- 
ance in  all  waste  places.  On  dead  sticks 
numbers  of  scarlet  warts  are  seen;  these 
are  plants  of  Tubercuiaria  vulgaris*  On 
nettle  stems  grow  Ptxiza  mvea  in  the 
form  of  mouldiness;  and  Fema /mttona 
studs  the  outside  covering  of  beech  nuts, 
acorns,  and  chestnuts ;  whilst  the  dying 
oones  of  the  Scotch  fir  are  covered  with 
Hydnum  auriscalpium^  a  species  pecaliac 
to  that  tree. 

The  large  shell  snail  (Ifiii*  pomatia) 
now  closes  up  the  Biouth  of  its  homy 
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dwelling,  preparatory  to  winter;  haying 
first  assembled  in  groups,  be;ieath  large 
stones,  or  warm  banks,  where  they  have 
sufficient  shelter  daring  their  season  of 
repose.  This  is  the  snail  which  the 
ancient  Romans  fed  for  table,  and  when 
cooked,  it  was  considered  a  dainty;  this, 
too,  is  most  likely  the  species  mentioned 
hy  Sallast,  as  instrumental  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  castle  near  the  river  Malaga, 
in  Spain,  which  terminated  the  war  with 
Jugurtha. 

Queen  wasps,  and  humble  bees,  of 
different  species,  have  retired  to  their 
winter  quarters,  in  the  ground  or  amongst 
heaps  of  dead  leaves,  and  remain  torpid 
until  spring.  Nearly  all  late-hatched 
caterpillars  are  gone  into  the  pupa  state, 
and  will  appear  in  the  forms  of  butterflies 
and  moths  next  spring  and  summer; 
their  chrysalids  are  found  fastened  to 
window  frames,  against  the  branches  of 
trees,  or  buried  in  the  ground. 

A  few  moths,  however,  are  natural 
to  this  season,  as  the  December  moth 
(Paecilocampa  popuU)^  which  generally  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  this  month,  and'may 
be  seen  dancing  about  warm  and  shel- 
tered banks;  the  winter  beauty  (^Phigalia 
pilo8aria\  and  the  flat-bodied  moths 
(Geonutra  appUmd)  are  now  also  to  be 
seen  in  almost  eveiy  direction  on  mild 
days.  Those  caterpillars  which  feed  on 
trees  in  society,  and  were  hatched  too 
late  to  become  full  fed  and  enter  into 
the  pupa  state,  now  spin  for  themselves 
a  warm  winter  nest,  in  which  they  can 
repose  safely  until  spring;  amongst  these 
are  the  gold-tailed  and  brown-tailed 
moths,  so  destructive  to  fruit  trees  in 
some  seasons. 

As  the  winter  is  now  setting  in,  wood- 
cocks flock  to  the  coast ;  the  large  field- 
fares and  the  redwings  feed  upon  the 
mountain  ash  and  hawthorn  berries.  Bull- 
finches resort  to  gardens,  to  feed  upon 
the  buds  of  fruit  trees.  The  hawk-owl 
(^Stryx  hrackiata)  arrives  from  the  north 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The 
dotterell  (Charadrius  monneUut)  may  be 
seen  occasionally  as  it  migrates  towards 
the  south.  The  Jack-snipe  (Scolopax 
gallinula)  now  arrives;  and  the  ptarmi- 
gan {Tetrao  lagomu)  now  assumes  its 
winter  dress  of  white.  Flocks  of  siskins 
feed  on  the  seeds  of  alder  and  birch ;  bram- 
ble finches  and  snow  flecks  resort  to  farm- 
yards and  associate  with  chaffinches  and 
sparrows;  and  twites  now  chatter  in 
flocks  on  the  naked  hedges  and  low 
trees.  Robins  boldly  enter  our  dwel- 
lings; and  ducks,  of  various  species  visit 
our  ponds  and  rivers;  and  tne  various 
species  of  tits,  with  their  merry  see-saws, 
may  be  seen  near  our  houses,  feeding 
amongst  boner. 

Bats  take  shelter  in  wonn  outhouses 


and  bams  for  the  winter ;  and  squirrels 
and  dormice  retire  to  their  storehouses 
to  sleep  until  finer  weather  returns. 

The  weather,  this  month,  is  pro- 
verbially dull  and  foggy;  the  heavy 
mists  in  and  around  London,  by  con- 
densing the  smoke  and  dust,  produce  a 
darkness  which  sometimes  obscures  the 
sun  and  renders  the  night  doubly  dark. 

The  temperature  is  now  low,  the  rain 
generally  abundant,  and  evaporation 
greatly  diminished. 


THE  RUSH,  BULRUSH,  AND 
PAPER-REED. 

BT  S.  IlEBEHAN. 

Thb  rush,  bulrush,  reed,  and  paper- 
reed  are  several  times  mentioned  in  Holy 
Writ,  as  well  as  by  nearly  all  ancient 
Eastern  writers.  The  Hebrew  word  kqj 
(gomd),  generally  used  in  Scripture,  has 
been  variously  rendered:  in  Exodus 
ii.  3,  the  word  is  rendered  bulrush; 
in  Job  viii.  1 1,  and  ix.  26,  it  is  translated 
rush ;  in  Job  xl.  21,  and  Isuah  xix.  6, 
it  is  called  a  reed ;  in  Isaiah  xix.  7  it  is 
termed  paper-reed ;  by  the  Arabians  it 
is  called  £1  Babir,  and  by  the  modern 
Egyptians  it  is  named  El  JBerdi  These 
various  names  apply  to  only  one  species 
of  plant,  called  by  Theophrastns,  Dios- 
corides,  and  the  seventy  Greek  trans- 
lators, HaTTvpoc  {papyros).  These  last 
made  their  translation  in  Egypt,  and 
most  probably  wrote  it  on  the  very 
article  they  were  describing.  Their 
words  are — ^Mi|  OoXXec  varrvpoQ  avtv 
vdaio^,  '*  Can  the  papyros  fiourisn  without 
water?  "  Job  ix.  2C.  It  is  also  the  papynu 
of  Pliny,  whence  we  derive  our  name 
paper,  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  some 
other  authors  state  that  it  was  called 
Bv/3Xoc(6y6/os),  and  the  old  Latins  made 
use  of  the  same  name,  whence  came  oar 
word  Bihh. 

This  plant  is  known  to  modem  bota- 
nists by  the  appellation  of  paper-reed 
(Papyrus  anfi'Tuorum,  fig.  1),  so  named  on 
account  of  its  being  the  material  with 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  (supposed 
to  be  Copts)  manufactured  the  greater 
part  of  their  paper.  The  plant  formerly 
grew  abundantly  in  all  the  marshes  and 
stagnant  waters  of  Egypt;  it  even  occa- 
sionally flourished  in  the  currents  of  the 
Nile,  where  the  depth  did  not  exceed 
three  feet ;  but  whenever  found  in  sneh 
situations  one  of  the  angles  of  the  stem 
alwavs  met  the  ranning  stream,  so  as  to 
break  its  force,  and  prevent  the  slender 
stalks  being  destroyed.  In  the  m» 
sent  day  it  is  much  less  commoa  tun 
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formerly,  on  account  of  the  iohnbit- 
HTita  niakin);  extensive  use  of  the  roots 
for  fuel.  The  Items  &re  namcrous,  and 
j^dualljr  taper  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  lising  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet ;  they  then  eepsrate  into  many 
•malter  ones,  each  of  nhich  becomes 
again  labdivided  into  three  thread-like 
drooping  branches,  vhich  bear  the  inflo- 
rescence in  the  form  of  small  clnsters  or 
knots,  situated  in  the  part  nhero  each  of 
the  three  branches  divide. 

Several  kinds  of  paper  were  manufac- 
tured by  the  ancients  from  the  papyros, 
and  the  names  of  bi/blos,  philaria,  and 
cnprjic,  were  used  to  distinguish  the 
kinds  and  qualities :  this  last  word  has 
been  Latinized  into  c/iaria.  The  finest 
sort  of  paper  was  composed  of  the  deli- 
cate white  pith,  taken  from  the  interior 
of  the  triangDlnr  stems ;  the  onter  green 
bark  was  peeled  off,  nntil  the  while 
spongy  portion  was  fally  exposed;  this 
was  then  cut  lengthwise  into  very  thin 
slices,  which  were  either  steeped  in  n  weak 
solution  of  gum,  or  in  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  which  contun  >  slight  mncilaginous 
property.  When  sufflciently  saturated, 
two  layers  of  these  prepared  films  were 
placed  upon  each  other,  arranged  alter- 
nately lengthwise  and  breadthwise,  and 
other  layers  were  added  nntil  the  required 
thickness  was  gained ;  the  whole  was 
then  pressed,  dried,  and  bleached  ;  after 
which  it  was  finished  off  bright  and 
smooth  with  a  piece  of  paliahed  iTury. 
On  this  kind  of  paper  most  of  the  ancient 
maaiiMripti  of  valoe  were  written,  and 


tli«  F^ier  it«d  or  tbe  Nile. 
some  hate  been  found  in  a  state  of  good 
preservation  both  iu  Fompeii  and  Uer- 
calanenm.  Another  kind  of  paper, 
inferior  in  qualitr  to  the  last,  was  made 
with  tbin  slices  or  tbe  plant  cnt  aa  above, 
bat  including  the  green  rind  as  well  as 
the  more  delicate  parts  ;  this  kind  was 
usually  coarse,  brown,  and  nneqnal,  and 
was  therefore  only  used  for  commoD 
purposes.  Theltomans,  however,  greatly 
improved  the  manufacture  of  this  sort  of 
paper,  and  rendered  it  nearly  equal  to 
the  first.  Other  sorts  were  made  from. 
the  pith  and  softwood  of  difierent  plants: 
the  materials  were  beaten  into  a  pnlp, 
and,  when  pressed  or  rolled  ont  to  tha 
desired  ^iuuess,  were  then  dried,  calen- 
dered,  and  finished  off  with  a  coat  of 
cedar  oil. 

Besides  the  manufactnre  of  paper,  the 
papyrus  plant  was  from  the  earliest 
times  made  nae  of  in  tbe  constmctioiL 
of  various  kinds  of  vessels  ;  and  some- 
thing of  this  ancient  custom  is  still 
prnctiied  amongst  the  Chinese,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Abyssiniani.  Most 
writers  of  antiquity  mention  that  the 
stalks  were  made  into  boats,  canoes, 
ships,  and  smaller  vessels,  as  baskets, 
boxes,  and  covered  hampers,  similar  to 
that  in  which  tbe  infant  Moses  was 
placed,  as  described  in  Exodus  ii.  3.  In 
Job  ix.  23,  large  sailing  vessels  of  this 
character,  called  twift  ihipi,  are  men- 
tioned ;  and  in  Isai^  xviii.  1,  2,  these 
ships  are  called  vessels  of  goma,  trans- 
lated in  that  passage  iulniikei.  Simllat 
accounts  are  given  of  the  tuei  of  ptpjna 
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by  Theophrastns,  Diodoras  Sicaltts, 
Stiabo,  Lucan,  Pliny,  Platarch,  and 
many  others  amongst  the  ancients ;  and 
Shaw,  Bruce,  and  others  amongst  the 
modems. 

The  first  mention  made  of  this  plant  in 
fte  Bible  is  in  £xodns  ii.  3,  where  it  is 
iBtnodnced  to  our  notice  in  connection 
with  thftt  most  interesting  incident  of 
pareatil  affsction,  and  the  constant  care 
of  a  kiad  tad  watchfal  Providence-— the 
preservjtioA  of  the  infant  Moses ;  whose 

Eorenti^  wAkta  they  could  conceal  him  no 
mgQr«  saiorted  to  a  means  for  pre- 
lervimr  lib  life  that  could  only  hare  been 
devlwd  hj  the  tenderest  ametlon,  and 
ia  hMshk  ^MMadHwa  and 


dima 

from 

ihereii,  Mi4Miilkiik0ii«iWlha 

Tirer'aMik,-  «4m  it  weald  pniiMf 
be  coaeMdiedi  fioai  mttedj  cimusI  obsa^^ 
vatioa  by  the  abundant  and  tall  papw- 
reeds,  though  no  doubt  exposed  to  great 
danger  from  the  swarms  of  crocodiles 
with  which  the  reedy  swamps  of  the  Nile 
were  infested.  In  the  providence  of  Grod 
the  in^nt  deliverer  of  his  people  was 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  the  river  dragon, 
and  placed  for  protection  and  training  in 
the  £unily  of  the  veiy  tyrant  by  whose 
decree  all  of  his  sex  and  nation  had 
been  doomed  to  destruction.  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  by  whose  instrumentality  this 
was  effected,  is  variously  called  Bitniah* 
andThermutis,  and  the  mcident  occurred 
nearly  1,600  years  before  the  Christian 
en,  showing  at  how  eariy  a  period  the 
papyrus  was  made  useful  in  the  arts 
«f  life. 

(  To  &«  contmutd.') 


the  profit  towards  a  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  author. 

The  B«UgiMs  iMsTof  ^  avil  War  in 
China.  Bf  tlHSnc  W. H. fiak.  Lanto: 
Partridge  and  Oiakay. 

Ma.  Bulk  is  a  bold  man,  to  place 
himself  in  aat^gonism  to  almost  every 
Protestant  in  dtfistendora.  While  all  ate 
looking  to  Cbiaa  with  strong  hope,  per- 
ceiving in  the  aigas  of  the  Uoms  tiie 
presage  of  glorious  events,  the  dawn  of  a 
bririit  da^,  the  fruits  of  a  rich  harresi^ 
and  aeakiog  to  diaoover  tiie  pomts  ia 
which  the  io-caHed  rebels  may  be  caidto 
^kaow  His  trath**  aad  in  which  lliey 
"hold  tte  USi^"  our  author  bet^BM 
iufflself  ta  the  laak  of  trying  to  f«M« 
#uit  Ifeen  aaa  no  reasons  for  GhiuliaB 
asail  to  eongratalate  themselvea 
ittijiwM  aspect  of  aiatrs:  t^at 
rhaifM  asaybajra  taken  place  have  beaa 
fmlaaadby  tiie  ondeiband  eflarti  of  the 
of  dH  ^aum  of  un;**  tfait  ia 


Suft  it  is  jB  Aa  tassrit  of  Jasaitfeal 


religion 
existed 


to 

as  any 
in  the 


Th9  Bsesped  Blave ;  An  Antobiography  of 
Obarlee  Freeman,  with  a  Prafeee  by  the 
Bar.  J.  Whitby,  Ipswieb.  London:  Par- 
tridge aad  Oak^y. 

Ak  interesting  narrative  reUted  with 
much  simplicity;  and  showing  how 
Charles,  the  slave,  after  undergom^  the 
privations  consequent  on  his  eondition, 
escaped  firom  the  land  of  bondage  to 
happv  England,  and  became  a  freeman ; 
and  having  fellen  into  good  haads  was 
bv  their  kindness  educated,  and  is  now 
filling  a  respectable  situation  in  London, 
The  generous  publishers  have  agreed,' 
after  paying  the  bare  cost,  to  apply  all 

*  CbroB.  iv.  u. 


the   interests  of  true 
thing  which  has  ever 
Celestial  £mpire. 

We  thank  the  Editor  of  the  "  Wcsleyan 
Methodist  Magazine,"  for  his  array  of 
facts  and  the  really  valuable  information 
which  his  industrious  investigation  has 
enabled  him  to  give  us ;  but  we  demur 
to  his  conclusions,  and  think,  in  reference 
to  his  charge  that  it  is  not  proven. 

We  doubt  not  but  that  Jesuits  hare 
long  been  at  work  in  China ;  their  perM- 
verance  and  devotedness  in  compassing 
sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes,  ought 
to  put  to  shame  those  wno  hold  a  purer 
faith.  Such  men  cannot  but  exert  an 
influence;  but  that  it  is  their  creed  that 
the  Chinese  have  adopted,  or  that  their 
counsels  will  prevail  to  the  exclusion  of 
evangelical  religion,  if  the  rebels  prove 
victorious,  we  do  not  believe.  We  think 
that  the  chain  which  Mr.  Rule  has  been 
putting  together  with  so  much  apparent 
carefomess,  not  only  wants  some  im- 
portant connecting  links,  but  that  it  is  also 
incomplete.  He  has  not  got  to  the  end 
of  it. 

Had  our  space  permitted  we  should 
have  pointed  out  what  we  consider  dis- 
crepancies in  hii  ai^nments;  but,  as  we 
cannot  do  this,  we  sudvise  those  who  cffi 
to  read  the  pamphlet;  for,  difier  as  we 
may  from  the  author  in  his  conclnrfoWy 
we  again  oonmiend  his  painstaking  in- 
dustry, and  hope  the  work  will  be 
extensively  read.  We  cannot  coniilndft 
this  notice  without  calling  the  atfantiflB 
of  our  brethrea  to  the  resolution  panad 
at  the  Aggregate  Meeting,  in  iwrWMl 
to  the   ''mtfiion  copies   of  tba  Jtflir 
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Testament  for  China.**  We  believe  that 
the  Lord  ia  about  to  do  great  thiiigs  for 
that  eoantry;  and,  if  we  onlj  use  Uie 
means  in  the  exercise  of  f&ith,  and  with 
mightj  prayer,  ^the  Desire  of  Nations  " 
will  appear  unto  them  as  **the  fairest 
among  ten  thonsaad  and  the  altogether 
lovelj,"  and  they  will  crown  him  Lord 
OF  ALL !  Let  not  oar  supineness  permit 
error  and  saperstitiou  to  take  the  place 
of  tmth  and  righteousness. 

The  Warning  Voioe;  or,  The  Penitent  Homes 
of  Eneland.  With  a  Reoommendatory 
Notice  by  ^n)f<B8aorWardloWy  D.D.  Lon- 
don. 

Ps.  Wasdlow  does  not  say  mnch  in  his 
prefistoiy  remarks  in  praise  of  the  work 


which  is  dedicated  to  him.  In  fact  he 
had  only  read  a  small  portion  of  it,  and 
appears  very  much  afraid  to  commit 
himself  to  what  he  had  not  seen.  We 
do  not  think  the  book  contains  any- 
thing that  will  offend  eyen  the  most 
fastidions.  A  crying  evil  is  pointed  oat, 
and  iliostrations  are  given.  A  remedy 
is  also  proposed,  and  we  doubt  not  but 
that  if  attempted  in  the  spirit  of  sincere 
^mpathy  and  affection,  as  suggested  by 
the  writer,  that  remedy  will  prove  effec- 
tual in  a  good  degree. 

We  should  have  been  better  pleased  had 
the  volume  been  written  with  less  of  the 
appearance  of  '^puffing  off**  the  estab- 
lishmeo t  referred  to.  But  by  **  all  means" 
let  good  be  done. 


i\t  C|ristiatt  Ctransl 

A  PORTNIGEPTS  RECREATION  IN  IRELAND  IN  1832. 

BT  ▲  KBMBfiS  OV  TflX  STAVOSLICAL  ▲LLTANCE,   AMD  OP  THB  LOCAL  rREACHBBS* 

ICUrnAIrAID  ASSOGIAXIOV. 

(  Continued  from  page  41 1 .) 


S'bioat,  September  3rd.— A  wet 
morning.  I  have  not  had  everything 
as  I  could  have  wished  at  KilJarBey. 
I*ar  otherwise.  I  arrived  on  Monday 
evening,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  found 
that  I  bad  been  pestered  with  more 
company  than  was  welcome.  The  wea- 
ther being  close  I  opened  my  room  win- 
dow, a  sash  without  strings  and  weights. 
Down  it  dropped,  the  upper  part  catching 
tiie  fingers  of  my  right  hand,  taking  the 
skin  from  three  of  -them  and  almost 
breaking  the  bones.  After  sleeping  two 
nights  in  unwelcome  company,  I  got  my 
room  changed  for  a  more  promising  one. 
How  I  found  myself  cooler  in  bed  than 
was  pleasant,  and  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing discovered  that  the  large  sash  of  my 
room  window  was  reared  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  and  that  I  had  slept  all  night 
with  the  window  open  the  whole  size  of 
the  vacancy  thus  left.  Our  accommo- 
dation was  not  in  any  respect  what  we 
had  expected ;  but  we  no  longer  wondered 
at  that,  when  we  found  out  that  the  inn 
ve  were  at  was  an  inferior  one,  called  by 
the  name  borne  by  a  superior  one  of  the 
town,  just  as  a  decoy  for  travellers. 

I  had  now  been  here  four  nights, 
and  had  no  more  time  to  spare.  My 
Cork  friend  had  a  strong  desire  for  me 
to  go  with  him  to  see  Dr.  Dill,  the 
watiSor  of  a  work  on  "  Ireland's  Miseries, 
their  Causes  and  the  Remedy  :**  but  the 
distance  was  little  short  of  .thirty  miles, 
and.  there  was  no  public  conveyance,  so 
tfattt  we  had  to  abandon  the  project* 


My  attraction  was  towards  Glcngarrifi, 
but  my  Mend  would  not  venture  to 
brave  the  rain  thither,  and  endeavoured 
earnestly  to  dissuade  me.  I  was  in  a 
fix.  I  fblt  no  inclination  to  return  along 
the  dull  moorlands  and  bogs  to  Mallow, 
OS  he  must  to  get  back  to  Cork  ;  I  was 
loath  to  remain  longer  at  Killamey  ;-^ 
and  yet  the  rsin  fell  in  torrents.  How 
then  could  I  face  the  mountains?  I 
thought  that  as  the  rain  was  so  abun- 
dant, it  would  probably  expend  itself  by 
mid- day,  and  that  in  receding  from  the 
lakes  and  mountains  towards  the  sea,, 
the  chances  would  be  more  favourable. 
Moreover,  I  never  let  the  weather  stop 
me  when  I  have  to  preach  anywhwe ; 
why  should  I  now  ?  What  shall  I  do  ? 
The  air  has  become  cool  throngh  the  wet 
weather,  and  I  want  to  travel.  I  have 
breakfasted  and  waited  awhile  in  hope  of 
some  favourable  atmoq>heric  prognosti- 
cation. Having  put  on  an  extra  pair  of 
stockings  and  my  gaiters,  I  make  my 
way  to  a  drapery  shop,  and  ask  for  pro- 
tective fabrics.  Waterproof  coats  are 
recommended,  and  my  attention  is  di- 
rected to  them ;  but  I  want  something 
both  chei^r  and  more  applicable  to 
several  uses.  A  remnant  of  oil- cloth  is 
mentioned.  It  is  in  the  warehouse  over- 
head. Well,  fetch  it  down.  Here  it  is, 
a  yard  and  half  wide,  and  a  yard  and 
three  quarters  is  the  length.  How  mueh 
for  it?  The  price  is  2s.  2d.  a  yard.  The 
remnant  shall  go  for  3s.  6d.  very  well, 
that  will  do.    The  purchase  is  made. 
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That  remnant  of  oil-cloth  will  protect 
from  rain  my  whole  person  except  my 
feet  and  the  lower  part  of  mj  legs ;  and 
as  I  haye  a  mackintosh  air  seat,  and  an 
umhrella,  what  need  I  more  ?  Why,  my 
feet  and  leji^  are  ynlnerable  parts  of  my 
body :  can  I  haye  anything  for  their  pro- 
tection ? — yes,  here  are  a  pair  of  water- 
proof gaiters,  that  reach  up  to  the  loins, 
and  higher,  coverinf;  the  top  of  the  feet, 
legs,  and  thighs.  These  protectors  I  get 
for  another  3s.  6d.  They  are  sticky,  and 
not  of  the  most  agreeable  smell.  Neyer 
mind;  they  will  serye  for  this  journey, 
and  may  preserye  my  life.  Now  then, 
coyered  about  my  lower  limbs  with  these 
oyeralls,  and  throwing  the  oil-cloth 
around  me,  I  take  leaye  of  my  friend 
and  seat  myself  upon  my  pneumatic 
supporter,  placed  on  a  cushion,  along 
with  a  countrified  Irishman  on  one  side 
of  the  car, — three  gentlemen,  tourists 
from  England,  occupying  the  seat  on  its 
opposite  side. 

Away  we  go, — and  haye  a  constant 
fall  of  right  earnest  rain  for  about  two 
hours,  with  the  exception  of  yery  brief 
interyals  of  cessation.  Our  road  runs 
in  a  southern  and  south-western  direc^ 
lion,  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  on 
the  opposite  side  to  that  of  our  excursion 
on  the  day  before.  We  started  at  about 
eleyen  o'clock,  and  towards  one  the  rain 
cleared  off,  no  more  of  any  consequence 
falling  during  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
'  The  mountain  rills  were  all  swollen, 
and  came  tumbling  down  the  decliyities 
and  precipices  like  streaming  silyer.  The 
cascades  roared  majestically,  and  poured 
their  foaming  torrents  in  more  than  ten- 
fold their  usual  yolume,  among  confused 
masses  of  rock.  The  flood  hf^  swollen 
the  ordinary  dimensions  of  the  lake,  and 
spread  oyer  the  dale  between  the  upper 
and  middle  lakes,  as  well  as  oyer  the 
meadow  lands  aboye  the  upper  one.  We 
had  occasionally  a  clear  yiew  as  we  pro- 
ceeded, and  when  we  reached  the  police 
station,  the  lakes  and  mountains  were 
completely  unveiled,  presenting  a  glo- 
rious scene  to  the  admiring  eyes.  The 
police  station  stands  at  the  most  com- 
manding point  of  yision  for  both  classes 
of  scenery  and  for  eyery  diversity  of  na- 
ture in  this  romantic  district.  There  is 
not  another  spot  equal  to  it  in  the  whole 
route,  and  probably  none  to  surpass  it 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Not  far  from  the  police  station  the 
road  passes  through  a  massiye  projection 
of  rock,  which  has  been  tunnelled  throush, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  noble,  rocky 
archway.  A  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  road  embraces  deep  cuttings 
through  the  rocks,  and  slicings  from  the 
bases  of  rocks.  The  evidences  of  the 
operations  of  boring  and  blasting  are 


abundant  in  the  rocks  along  which  the 
road  passes.  The  labour  and  expense 
incurred  by  its  formation  must  have  been 
very  great.  Fart  of  the  expense  was 
borne  by  Government,  and  part  by  the 
county.  The  Gap  of  Dunloe  continued 
visible  to  us  for  a  great  distance,  no 
object  being  more  conspicuous. 

When  we  had  got  about  a  dosen 
miles  on  our  journey,  we  passed  two  men 
on  the  road,  one  of  whom  the  driver  ac- 
costed. A  passenger  seated  behind  him 
on  the  dickey,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
gratified  snrprise,  "  Well,  Owen,  is  that 
you  f  come  up  !  you  don't  know  me  I 
dare  say."  "  No,"  said  the  other,  spring- 
ing up  and  seating  himself  on  the  dickey, 
**  I  do  not :  who  are  you  ?" — The  tra- 
veller was  a  soldier — he  had  left  the 
neighbourhood  some  years  previously, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  was  going 
on  duty  to  Kenmare.  The  moment  that 
he  gave  his  name,  the  other  exclaimed 
with  strong  feeling, — *'  Oh !  the  Lord  of 
Heaven  bless  you,  every  bit  of  wnt^ 
Then  followed  a  string  of  mutual  in- 
quiries about  absent  friends,  and  a  few 
minutes'  friendly  chat,  terminated  by  a 
most  cordial  partings  with  a  reciprocation 
of  the  best  of  wishes.  To  witness  such 
touches  of  nature  in  the  gentler  and 
nobler  moods  of  human  feeling  is  like  a 
cordial  to  one's  heart.  The  expressive 
fervour  of  the  Irish  heart,  winged  in 
words  of  fire,  at  the  unexpected  recog- 
nition of  an  old  friend,  thrilled  throng 
me  though  an  utter  stranger  to  both 
the  frienoB,  creating  not  less  delight  than 
snrprise.  Scarcely  ever  do  I  witness  the 
meeting  of  cordial  friends  without  think- 
ing of  the  vehement  wish,  '*  The  Loid. 
of  Heaven  blbss  you,  every  hit  of  you.*' 

As  the  rain  subsided,  a  thidc  fog 
crept  along  some  of  the  mountains, 
leaving  parts  of  them  yisible  whilst  con- 
cealing otherparts, producing  a  beauti- 
fol  e^t.  We  might  sometimes  have 
doubted  whether  we  were  really  upon 
the  solid  earth,  or  steering  towards  the 
ocean,  or  navigating  the  aerial  regions, 
so  singular  and  changeable  was  the 
picture.  Seldom  was  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  visible  after  we  had  tnmed 
our  backs  upon  the  Gap. 

At  Kenmare,  a  neat,  clean,  little  mar- 
ket-town and  small  seaport,  we  found 
an  excellent  inn,  where  dinner  was  pre- 
pared for  the  passengers.  The  three 
other  passengers  and  myself  dined  to- 
gether. We  had  upon  the  table  newly 
med  fish,  cold  mutton,  hot  mutton,  and 
potatoes  boiled  in  the  skins  as  is  the 
nniversal  custom  in  Ireland.  I  partook 
of  the  fish,  and  then  handed  my  plate  to 
the  waiter  to  be  removed,  ordering  Idttk 
at  the  same  time  to  bring  me  some  ^ 
the  warm  mutton.—**  Mutton^  sir  ?"  ML 
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he  with  a  strong  inquiring  emphasis. 
*'  Yes ;  mutton,  **  I  answered — adding  the 
question,    "why    not?"—" It's    Friday, 

sir,"  said  he "  Well,  and  what  of  that  f" 

I  asked. — "  I  thought  yon  were  a  priest, 
sir,  and  might  hare  forgotten  the  day." 
My  travelling  companions  enjoyed 
the  thing  uncommonly,  laughing  most 
heartily ;  one  of  them  observing,  "  How 
cool !  to  remind  a  passenger  of  its  being 
Friday;" — and  then  asked  the  waiter 
whether  he  was  a  keeper  of  the  con- 
sciences of  his  guests.  He  replied  that 
he  was  not,  but  that  it  was  possible  to 
forget  the  day,  and  that  he  thought  it 
right  to  remind  any  that  did  so.  The 
gentleman  told  him  it  was  unfortunate 
for  him  that  he  had  reminded  "  the  gen- 
tleman" that  it  was  Friday ;  for  he  had 
a  custom  of  never  giving  anything  to 
waiters  on  a  Friday.  The  waiter,  like  a 
true  Irishman,  replied,  "  I  would  remind 
you  of  that  too,  sir." — After  I  had  left 
the  room  he  persisted  in  expressing  his 
opinion  that  I  was  a  priest,  assuring  the 
gentlemen  that  he  knew  them  too  well 
to  be  easily  deceived.  I  have  often  been 
taken  for  a  "  Methody-parson,**  a  minis- 
ter, and  a  clergyman ;  bat  I  do  not  know 
that  ever  I  was  so  decidedly  pronounced 
to  be  a  priest.  The  gravity  of  my  coun- 
tenance, the  plainness  of  my  attire,  and 
perhaps  my  dark  velvet  cap,  fitting  close 
to  my  head,  may  possibly  have  been  the 
combination  of  accidents  that  determined 
the  judgment  of  the  waiter  as  to  my 
sacerdotal  character.  And  for  a  priest 
to  eat  mutton  on  a  Friday  was  a  great 
sin  and  a  hish  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
watchful  waiter  of  the  Kenmare  Hotel. 

Just  as  we  got  away  from  the  town  we 
crossed  a  handsome  little  suspension- 
bridge,  spanning  the  river  which  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  a  little  below.  Befora 
reaching  the  bridge,  at  a  little  distance, 
the  river  falls  majestically  over  the  rocks 
a  depth  of  several  feet,  among  large  and 
scattered  masses  of  rock  beneath.  Its 
appearance,  rendered  voluminous  by  the 
aoundance  of  rain  that  had  fallen,  was 
like  Niagara  Falls  in  miniature.  The 
roar  of  the  torrent  had  a  grand  effect 
upon  the  ear.  In  seasons  of  scantier 
rains  there  would  probably  be  nothing 
very  striking  in  what  was  now  really 
sublime. 

The  road  beyond  Kenmare  passes 
tfaroneh  a  good  deal  of  bog  and  peat 
land,  m  which  we  observed  the  stumps 
of  considerable  trees,  cut  down,  probably, 
centuries  ago — the  remains  of  former 
forests.  Piles  of  tree  roots  and  stumps 
were  observable  among  the  piles  of  peat, 
out  of  which  they  had  been  drawn — all 
proving  that  there  had  been  a  period 
when  the  country  was  well  wooded  where 
there  are  now  no  trees  remaining. 


We  continued  to  ascend  the  mountain 
for  some  miles,  and  passed  through  seve- 
ral tunnels  in  the  rpcks,  the  last  of  which 
was  600  feet  in  length,  cut  through  the 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  ascent.  The  Gap  of  Dunloe 
continued  visible  from  this  road  nearly 
to  the  last  tunnel.  This  long  tunnel  was 
plentifully  dripping  with  water,  which 
might  be  occasioned  by  the  abundant 
rain  that  had  fallen. 

On  issuing  from  this  subterranean 
passage,  the  romantic  dale  of  Glengarriff 
presented  itself  to  view;  and  as  we  pro- 
ceeded, descending  the  mountain,  the 
Bay  of  Bantry,  with  its  islands  and  the 
surrounding  hills,  became  more  and 
more  revealed,  until  the  most  charming 
picture  imaginable  was  spread  before  our 
delighted  eyes.  The  scene  was  enchant* 
ing.  I  never  saw  anything  to  surpass  it, 
if  equal  to  it.  New  beauties  presented 
themselves  as  we  progressed,  in  ever- 
changing  diversity.  Throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  our  journey  from  Killamev 
the  roundness  of  the  rocks  had  struck 
me  as  a  peculiarity;  but  at  Glengarriff, 
and  all  its  skirts,  the  rocks  lie  in  immense 
ridgds,  like  the  mighty  waves  of  the  deep, 
and  the  mountains  appear  like  prodigious 
masses  of  a  similar  character.  It  was  as 
though  the  whole  planet  had  been  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  the  liquid  ball  thrown 
into  violent  agitation,  then  whirled 
round,  formed  into  migh^  waves  and 
immeasurably  mightier  billows,  and,  in- 
stantaneously solidifying,  had  left  all 
the  features  of  the  heaving  and  billowy 
tempest  in  eternal  fixity  and  firmness. 
The  abundance  of  verdure  among  the 
rocks,  and  the  spots  of  cultivated  land 
interspersed  amidst  the  broad  barren- 
ness stretching  up  the  mountain  sides, 
together  with  the  mtermixtures  of  wood- 
land, contributed  to  the  varied  beauties 
of  this  region  of  enchantment. 

A  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  country 
had  joined  us  at  Kenmare,  and  continued 
with  us  to  Glengarriff.  He  complained 
bitterly  of  the  disregard  of  the  Protestant 
interests  of  Ireland  by  successive  govern- 
ments, and  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
national  schools  are  based  and  conducted. 
He  expressed  a  profound  sense  of  the 
kindness  of  England  to  Ireland  during 
the  famine  consequent  on  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop.  He  said  the  gratitude 
of  the  Irish  people  for  English  benevo- 
lence was  greater  than  the  English  either 
knew  or  supposed.  He  stated  that,  at 
Skibbereen  Qor  near  it),  he  had  seen  the 
dead  buried  by  cartloads  together  in  the 
time  of  the  famine.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Irish  people  had  been 
given  over  to  the  Pope  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation  by  the  law  that  pro- 
hibited the  conducting  of  divine  service 
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in  the  Irish  iongne;  but  that  Popery  at 
present  was  ranidlj  waning  in  Ireland,- 
and  that  the  disproportion  between  the 
Protestant  and  the  JPopish  parts  of  the 
inhabitants  was  diminishing  dailir,  so  that 
the  scale  might  be  expected  shortly  to 
torn  in  favour  <^  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion. His  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
law  prohibiting  the  celebration  of  diTine 
worship  in  the  vemacnlar  tongue  accords 
precisdy  with  that  of  a  Welsh  gentleman 
whom  I  met  some  three  years  ago  in 
London,  who  attributed  the  difference  in 


the  xdigious  state  of  Ireland  and  Wale» 
to  the  (Sfierence  of  policy  pursued  in  the 
two  countries  in  that  particular.  Wales 
at  the  period  of  the  Befoimation  was  in- 
tensely Popish,  more  so  than  Ireland; 
but  in  Wales  diyine  service  was  con- 
ducted in  the  language  of  the  conntrvy 
and  the  Bible  was  tramdated  into  Welsh. 
The  result  is,  that  in  Wales  there  are 
scarcely  any  Papists,  whilst  in  Ireland 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  has  con- 
tinued Popish  almost  to  the  present  day; 
and  even  now  there  is  a  Popish  majority. 


Iltlipits  €^tmm  anJr  |irdbtnt* 


SUNNY  SPOTS  IN  THE  JOURNEY 
OF  MY  LIFE. 

A  LOCAL  PRBAGHSR'b  BXKIiraSCBNCKS. 

{Condudkdfrom  page  377.) 
A  PBW  months  ago,  one  of  your  es- 
teemed correspondents  referred  with 
]deasnre  to  a  visit  he  once  paid  to  the  • 
king  of  the  gipsies.  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther I  ever  had  tiie  pleasure  of  preaching 
Jesus  to  Us  mi^esty.  I  once  published 
the  wonl  of  salvation  to  six  camps  of 
gipsies  who  had  pitched  their  tents  by 
the  side  of  a  wood,  among  whom  was 
one  aged  person  diat  very  much  resem- 
bled his  majesty.  Whcuier  he  was  so 
then,  or  not,  I  know  not;  but  I  wdl 
remember  several  females  feU  upon  their 
knees  before  I  had  finished  speaking,  and 
with  streaming  eyes  and  suppUcating 
voices  began  to  im]^ore  Heaven's  mercy. 
If  the  soi'ereign  of  that  forlorn  tribe  was 
not  present  on  that  eceasiou,  a  few  years 
afterward  I  went  to  the  viUage  where  his 
bones  lie  monldeitng  until  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection,  and  took  my  stand  in 
the  open  air  by  the  churdi-yard  wall,  a 
few  paces  from  his  grave,  and  preached 
to  the  people  Jesus  and  the  resurrection. 
I  met  a  friend  some  time  after,  who  told 
me  ^lat  under  that  sermon  at  least  one 
sinner  started  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
On  another  occasion,  when  I  paid  a 

visit  to  my  friend  at  B ^  they  requested 

me  to  give  them  a  sermon  upon  the 
green,  I  complied ;  and,  after  preaching, 
a  person  came  to  inform  me  an  old 
woman  was  in  disttess  about  her  soul. 
We  went  to  her  house,  prayed  with  her, 
and  pointed  her  to  Jesus.  In  a  short 
time  the  JLord  set  her  soul  at  liberty, 
and  immediately  she  stood  up  erect  (al- 
though she  had  been  bowed  down  with 
an  infirmity  for  years),  and  declared  she 
felt  as  if  she  couUL  walk  twenty  miles 
that  night. 

Some  years  ago,  when  on  a  journey,  a 
friend  at  M— -  requested  me  to  go  with 
him  to  see  a  woman  that  was  in  trouble. 
I  I6nnd  her  trouble  arose  from  the  treat- 


ment she  feoeived  from  her  dnmken, 
backsliding  husband.  Of  late  he  had 
been  more  brutal  than  ever.  He  had 
told  her  he  should  not  die  a  natnrsl 
death,  and  had  taken  a  rasor  to  bed  with, 
htm  one  night,  and  kept  it  und^  hta 
piHow,  on  purpose  to  put  an  end  to  hi9 
miseraUe  existence.  She  stated  that  he 
was  gone  from  home  on  one  of  his 
drunken  sprees ;  and  with  tears  dedared 
she  did  not  expect  to  see  him  home  agimi 
alive.  At  the  above  statement  I  was 
deeply  aHeeted,  felt  as  if  I  could  not  eiva 
any  advice  in  the  matter,  and  said,  '^  Let 
us  pray,"  and  after  that  exercise  Heft  the 
place.  About  two  months  after  I  went 
into  the  neighbourhood  again,  and  hav- 
ing heard  (nothing  about  the  man  ev 
his  wife  since  my  previous  visit,  I  em- 
braced this  opportunity  to  go  and  see 
them.  When  I  entered  the  house  and 
enquired  after  their  welfare,  the  woman 
exclaimed,  ''Oh,  air!  my  hnsband  is  a 
different  man  now.  When  you  were  hese 
before  and  pray^  for  him,  you  said, 
while  at  prayer,  you  believed  he  would 
not  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  and 
that  you  believed  he  would  be  a  diflferent 
man."  [I  had  no  recollection  of  having 
used  these  weeds  in  prayer;  but  the 
woman  remembered,  for  her  whole  son! 
was  in  the  business.]  *'  Some  time  after 
you  were  gone,  my  husband  returned 
home.  As  he  was  coming  down  the  gar-> 
den,  I  heard  him  singing,  and  expected 
he  was  singing  his  debauched  songs  as 
usual}  but  when  he  opened  the  door  he 
began  to  sing — 

*  Shin  Simon  bear  hla  cross  alone^ 
And  all  the  rest  ao  free? 
No,  tliere'8  a  ctom  m  erery  <me. 
And  (here's  a  croM  for  me  I" 

Exclaiming,  'If  ever  the  Lord  foqpave 
my  sins,  it  was  when  I  was  in  yonder 
lane.*  That  (said  the  woman)  was  Uw 
time  when  yon  were  praying  for  Innii'^ 
The  LoDd  aasweied  prayer,  and  in  mtMyt 
smote  the  rebel  to  the  ground: 

**  He  mtrej  ■ovghl,  and  mervy  fna^f 
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and  retnrned  home  a  new  man.  That 
day  I  gaw  him  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
dothed,  and  in  his  right  mind.  This  was 
''the  Lord's  doing,  and  marreUoas  in 
onr  eyes." 
In  the  eonrse  of  the  some  year,  I  called 

at  B ,  and  went  with  a  friend  to  see 

a  fiunily  to  which  I  was  a  stranger.  In 
oooise  of  conrersation  with  the  mistress 
of  the  honse,  I  perceived  something  was 
wrong.  I  askea  if  she  was  not  a  back- 
slider. After  a  panse,  she  replied  in  the 
affirmatire.  I  then  aaked  her  if  she 
wonld  return  to  God  if  he  would  forgive 
her.    She  was  silent.     I  repeated  the 

?nestion,  but  still  received  no  reply, 
said,  "  I  will  give  yon  three  minntes  to 
oonsider  the  matter."  We  sat  down  in 
alenoe  for  that  time.  I  then  pot  the 
Question  again.  She  had  decided  to  give 
we  Lord  l^r  heart.  We  went  to  prayer, 
and  I  had  not  been  in  the  house  twenty 
minntes  before  the  woman  was  rejoicing 
in  Uie  Grod  of  her  salvation.  What  in* 
dueed  me  to  adopt  the  method  I  did  at 
that  time,  I  know  not.  I  had  never  done 
the  like  before.    It  was  done  upon  the 

?mr  of  the  moment,  and  was  successful. 
0  God  be  all  the  gloiy!  The  next 
morning  before  I  left  the  place,  I  saw 
Mr.  P.  (a  respectable  local  preacher), 
who  had  heard  of  the  circumstance.  He 
said  he  was  as  glad  as  if  any  one  had 
given  him  £50,  '*fbr  she  had  been  such  a 
mant  to  her  hu^Mind,  who  was  a  leader." 
I  met  the  same  female  six  months  after, 
still  hi^py  in  the  love  of  God. 
Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  I  went  to 

a  village  on  business  not  far  from . 

I  knew  some  friends  of  mine  were  in  deep 
distress;  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  on 
my  port  to  be  at  the  place  and  not  c^l 
upon  them.  So  I  went,  and  to  my  great 
surprise  I  met  with  a  cool  reception.  I 
I  soon  learnt  my  friends  were  greatly 
exasperated  at  my  conduct  respecting  a 
previous  visit  to  see  a  beloved  cnild  who 
was  ill  and  had  died.  Such  was  the  im- 
petuosity of  my  friend,  that  I  wished 
myself  anywhere  but  where  I  was,  and 
thought,  *'If  I  had  been  able  to  forsee 
this^  all  the  horses  in  the  place  should 


not  have  drawn  me  here."  But  as  I  was 
then  situated,  I  was  obliged  to  bear  the 
the  storm.  Perceivlug  my  friends  were 
labouring  under  a  false  impression  re- 
specting their  dear  child,  who  I  believe 
obtains  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  at  the  time  I  visited  him,  I  began 
to  pour  oil  into  their  wounds,  and  was 
requested  to  stay  to  tea.  I  remained,  and 
after  tea  prayed  with  them,  and  was  about 
to  depart  home.  My  friend  appeared 
reluctant  to  let  me  go,  and  reached  me  a 
book  to  ask  my  opinion  respect!  eg  its 
contents.  Opening  upon  a  subject  suit- 
able to  the  occasion,  I  began  to  preach 
Jesus  unto  them,  showing  the  insuffi* 
ciency  of  all  forms  and  means  without 
an  interest  in  Christ — urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  immediate  acceptance  of 
offered  mercy.  The  power  of  Grod  accom- 
panied these  remarks.  My  friend  was 
deeply  affected,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
cried  for  mercy.  He  now  begged  I  wonld 
pray  for  him.  Such  a  season  of  heavenly 
power  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  vale  of 
tears.  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  house 
was  full  of  divine  influence,,  and  we  felt 
upon  the  verge  of  heaven.  While  at 
prayer,  the  Lord  set  his  soul  at  liberty. 
When  he  arose  from  his  knees,  such  A 

Elacid  heavenly  smUe  beamed  forth  from 
is  countenance  language  cannot  de- 
scribe. His  conversion  to  God  was  soon 
followed  by  several  others.  Since  then, 
I  and  others  have  enjoyed  delightful  sea- 
sons in  preaching  the  gospel  beneath  hid 
hospitable  roOf.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
stating  that  he  is  an  honoraiy  member 
and  an  annual  subscriber  of  one  guinea  to 
our  godlike  institution,  the  Local  Preach- 
ers' Mutual- Aid  Association. 

I  have  now  given  a  few  glimpses  at  some 
of  what  vou  have  termed  ^  the  sunny  spots 
in  my  life."  If  the  reader  enjoys  but  a 
tithe  of  the  sunshine  the  writer  has  been 
favoured  with,  both  when  he  witnessed 
such  triumphs  of  the  cross  and  in  transfer 
ring  them  from  memory  to  paper,  he  will 
be  amply  rewarded.  To  God  be  all  the 
glory.— I  remain,  dear  brother,  yours 
most  affectionately. 
Melton  Afowbrojf,  J.  W. 


Cmrrtspcnbnttt. 


LETTER  FROM  AS  EMIGRANT. 

Emerald  Hill,  South  Helbouroe, 
Msreh  11, 1853. 
Mtdbar  Mothbr  and  Sisters, — It 
is  with  the  utmost  pleasure  that  I  embrace 
the  present  opportunity  of  sending  you  a 
few  lines,  hoping  to  find  you  all  welL  I 
am  happy  to  say  we  are  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health,  and  very  comfort- 
ably domiciled  in  our  own  cottage,  and 


in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthy 
situations  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  I 
finished  my  last  letter  to  you  under  very 
unfavourable  circumstances.  We  were 
then  at  the  encampment,  or  Canvass 
Town,  as  it  is  called,  which  we  found 
to  be  a  very  unhealthy  and  unpleasant 
situation,  being  at  the  junction  of  several 
roads.  The  dust  was  very  annoying, 
and,  being  on  the  edge  of  a  very  large 
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swamp,  it  is  found  to  be  yery  nnhealtbj. 
On  the  day  I  finished  my  letter  a  hot 
north  wind  was  blowing,  bringing  with 
it  immense  clonds  of  dost.  I  scarcely 
know  how  I  finished  it ;  bat  one  thing  I 
know — ^I  did  not  tell  yon  where  to  direct 
a  letter  to ;  howeyer,  I  can  do  so  now, 
as  we  shall  be  likely  to  remun  here  at 
least  two  or  three  years,  if  we  are  spared. 
Our  address  now  is — Emerald  Hill,  South 
Helboome,  Victoria,  Australia. 

On  the  day  I  finished  my  last  letter  I 
receiyed  a  note  from  the  goyemment 
officer  to  pull  down  my  dweUing  in  one 
week.  I  had  erected  a  framework,  and 
coyered  the  sides  with  boards,  and  the 
Toof  with  canyass,  as  a  great  many  others 
haye  done.  But  we  were  not  ruled  by 
the  example  of  others  merely :  we  had 
stated  to  the  officer  what  we  intended  to 
do,  and  had  obtained  his  permission; 
but,  with  characteristic  indifference  to 
the  interest  of  the  operatiye  class, 
goyemment  officers  fix  upon  a  location 
for  the  surplus  population  between  two 
hills,  exposed  to  the  north  wind,  screened 
from  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  sea 
breeze,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp; 
and  they  must  liye  in  canyass  tents  only, 
and  pay  5s.  per  week  ground  rent. 
Howeyer,  Providence  has  opened  our 
way.  I  called  upon  Mr.  Butter,  our 
superintendent  minister,  for  some  tracts, 
and,  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  him, 
he  was  greatly  interested  in  our  case, 
and  used  his  influence  with  the  trustees 
of  a  piece  of  ground  on  Emerald  Hill, 
measuring  two  acres,  on  the  highest  and 
best  part  of  the  hill,  which  has  been 
granted  to  the  Wesleyan  Society  for  a 
chapel,  &c.,  and  obtained  their  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  cottage  at  my  own  ex- 
pense, agreeing,  in  two  or  three  years, 
to  purchase  it  from  me,  at  a  yaluation, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  chapel-keeper's 
residence;  and  the  result  is,  here  we 
are,  in  a  yery  comfortable  two-roomed 
wooden  cottage,  with  brick  chimney.  It 
has  already  cost  me  upwards  of  J£60,  and 
when  quite  finished  and  painted,  will  be 
worth  £80.  When  I  consider  that  I 
landed  on  these  shores  with  only  three 
soyereigns  in  my  pocket,  which  were 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  us  one  week, 
and  that  we  have  not  yet  been  here  six 
months,  and  have  had  such  drawbacks,  I 
am  astonished  that  we  have  done  as  we 
have.  Thanks  to  a  gracious  Providence!  I 
have  always  believed  from  the  first  that 
our  coming  here  was  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  and  I  think  so  still.  The 
Yarra  Yarra  river  meanders  pleasantly 
along  the  valley  between  us  and  the  city, 
of  which  we  have  a  fine  view,  together 
with  the  Prince's  Bridge — a  very  neat 
structure.  Northward,  on  the  other  side 
of  ui,  is  the  fine  bay  of  Port  Phillip,  in 


which  are  riding  at  anchor  generally  a 
hundred  sail  of  fine  ships  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  In  the  western  dis- 
tance is  very  clearly  seen  part  of  the 
Mount  Alexander  range,  the  nearest  part 
of  which,  I  am  told,  is  eighty  miles  away, 
and  Mount  Macedon  lorty  miles.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  we  live, 
eastward,  is  a  yery  large  lagoon,  in  which 
are  plenty  of  wild  ducks,  which  can  be 
had  for  shooting ;  and  I  can  assure  you 
the  poor  things  have  not  much  rest. 
There  is  a  fine  field  here  for  those  who 
have  '*  a  mind  to  work,"  as  pious  Nehe- 
miah  said,  whether  we  speak  of  tempo- 
rals or  spirituals,  in  visiting  the  thousands 
of  dwellers  in  tents.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood I  have  met  with  many  poor  back- 
sliding souls.  I  left  a  sphere  of  useful- 
ness in  Old  England,  where  there  is' 
a  large  supply  of  labourers;  but  here 
those  words  of  the  Bedeemer  are  em- 
phatically true — "The  harvest  truly  is 
plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are  few." 
We  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  and 
my  dear  sisters  and  brothers.  You  will 
not  have  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties 
that  we  have  had.  Here  is  a  home  for 
you  all,  until  you  can  provide  one  for 
yourselves.  Get  out  by  a  government 
vessel,  if  possible.  Don't  buy  any  wearing 
apparel,  excepting  shoes,  more  than  yon 
want  for  the  voyage.  Men's  clothes  are 
quite  as  cheap  here  as  at  home,  and 
women's  nearly  so.  Bread  is  now  l8.4d. 
the  four  pound  loaf;  it  has  been  as  low 
as  lOd.  since  I  wrote  last.  Potatoes  are 
4d.  per  pound.  There  is  now  abundance 
of  splendid  fruit,  but  it  is  dear.  Apples, 
from  6d.  to  lOd.  per  pound  ;  grapes,  U, 
to  Is.  6d.;  peaches,  2d.  to  4d.  each,  &c. 
I  must  now  conclude,  with  kind  love  to 
all  friends;  Aunt  and  Uncle  Cox  and 
family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell,  Mrs. 
Alcock,  Mrs.  Folks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
Mr.  Ohappell,  &c.  I  remain,  dear  mother, 
Yours  most  affectionately, 

John  B— . 
You  will  see  that  I  have  no  monejr  to 
spare  at  present.  Send  me  word  im- 
mediately if  you,  or  either  of  you,  wish 
to  come,  and  have  not  sufficient  money 
to  bring  you.  Tell  Charles  they  are 
forming  a  gas  company  here.  Please 
put  Elizabeth's  letter  in  the  post,  and 
send  it  to  her  mother.  I  have  sent  a 
newspaper  to  Mr.  Stephens,  at  Brom- 
yard. I  sent  one  to  you  per  Great 
Britain  steamer,  with  a  letter.  I  have 
now  sent  you  another,  and  one  for 
Charies.  I  don't  know  their  proper 
address. 

A  HINT  FOR  USEFULNESa 
Dear  Sib,— As  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
duty  of    each  member   of   the  Local 
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Preachers'  Mntnal-Aid  AssocUtion  to 
suggest  any  method  hy  which  its  success 
may  be  accelerated,  I  beg  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  and  then  to  propose  a  plan  for 
the  consideration  of  the  delegates  who 
shall  assemble  at  the  next  aggregate 
meeting. 

Although  this  institution  is  based  upon 
Christian  principles — love  to  God,  and 
love  to  man — ^yet  it  is  not  aided  or  com- 
mended, or  even  recognised  as  such  by 
the  Weslyan  Conference ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  with  some  of  the  branch 
societies  and  the  Conference  preachers 
there  haye  been  unpleasant  collisions, 
the  former  believing  it  to  be  no  more  than 
reasonable  that  they  should  have  the  loan 
of  the  chapels  once  a  vear,  in  which  to 
Hold  meetings  and  make  collections  for 
the  promotion  and  benefit  of  the  Associa- 
tion; whilst  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand 
(either  by  instruction  or  through  fear),  do 
not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  grant 
them,  and  thereby  strife  has  been  engen- 
dered, and  the  Christian  tone  and  temper 
has  been  dishonoured. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  in- 
dividuals upon  the  existing  diiferences  in 
the  great  connexion  of  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, we,  as  a  society  of  locid  preachers^ 
in  order  to  maintain  our  Christian  cha- 
racter and  the  great  principles  upon  which 
our  society  is  founded,  must  wave  only 
the  banners  of  peace,  unity,  concord,  and 
lore — ^love  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  yea, 
to  all  men.  If  possible,  as  a  society,  let 
us  Uve  in  peace  with  all  men ;  and  where 
the  chapels  cannot  be  obtained,  in  peace, 
let  us  endeavour  to  do  without  them.  If 
we  are  united  we  shall  be  strong ;  with 
nnity  there  is  strength,  and  we  shall  be 

"  Strong  in  the  strength  which  God  inppllet 
Through  hla  Eternal  Son." 

And  if  there  is  concord,  or  agreement, 
oneness  of  heart  and  soul,  what  is  there 
necessary  to  be  done  that  we  cannot  do? 
And  if  we  have  love  to  God  and  our  poor 
auffering  fellow-men,  men  will  smile 
upon  us,  and  God  will  bless  us,  and  "  He 
that  is  for  us  is  more  than  all  that  are 
against  us." 

If  I  am  right  in  believing  that  we  have 
nearly  three  thousand  members  in  the 
Association,  I  would  say,  what  a  noble 
band  of  preaching  men,  believing  men, 
praying  men !  Is  there  not  with  such  a 
number  wisdom  enough,  strength  enough, 
piety  enough,  perseverance  enough,  to 
propose,  adopt,  and  carry  out  measured 
adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  society, 
without  necessarily  coming  in  unpleasant 
contact  with  any  man?  I  believe  all  that 
is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  Association  may  be 
done  without  giving  any  just  cause  of 
complaint  to  any  one,  and  by  which  our 
enemies  may  be  put   to    silence,   and 


many  of  them  be  converted  to  sincere 
friends. 

The  plan  which  I  would  propose  for 
the  adoption,  rejection,  or  alteration  of 
the  brethren  at  their  next  assembly,  is 
that  we  hold  annual  camp  meetings,  and 
that  these  meetings  be  held  by  every 
branch  society  in  connexion  with  the 
Local  Preachers'  Mutual-Aid  Associa- 
tion, on  the  same  day  in  every  year,  on 
the  most  convenient  ground  obtainable 
in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  circuit  or  cir- 
cuits, as  the  case  may  be.  I  would  sup- 
pose an  early  day  of  the  second  or  third 
week  in  May,  and  that  that  day  be  called 
the  Local  Preachers' Annual  Camp  Meet- 
ing day. 

I  believe  that  such  a  measure  would 
give  prominence,  popularity,  and  respect- 
ability to  the  Association,  and  that  thou- 
sands would  prepare,  and  hail  the  day 
with  joy  and  gladness.  Two  or  three 
sermons  should  be  preached,  exhortations 
should  be  delivered,  and  prayer  offered, 
for  a  revival  of  God's  glorious  work. 

By  making  collections  at  these  meet- 
ings, thousands  (who  sympathise  with  us) 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  giving 
according  to  their  ability,  who  cannot 
afford  to  become  honorary  members, 
and  the  funds  of  the  Association  would 
be  greatly  augmented,  but  there  would 
be  a  far  greater  good  effected  (with  God's 
blessing).  It  would  be  a  revival  of  open- 
air  preaching — the  way  of  John  Wesley, 
and  others  of  our  forefathers,  who  are 
gone  to  their  reward  ;  and  from  open-air 
preaching,  undoubtedly,  have  many  stars 
in  the  crown  of  their  rejoicing;  and  God 
(who  so  greatly  blessed  them)  is  the 
same  Grod,  and  what  he  has  done  he  will 
do  again,  ^pour  water  upon  the  thirsty 
and  hoods  upon  tlie  dry  ground;**  sinners 
would  be  converted,  souls  saved,  and 
God's  great  name  would  be  greatly  glori- 
fied. 

These  meetings  would  afford  abun- 
dantly interesting  matter  for  the  pages 
of  our  Magazine,  and  the  sale  would 
greatly  increase;  thus  it  would  prove  a 
boon  to  the  Association,  and  a  blessing 
to  the  world. 

*'  Go  out  quickly  into  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in  hither  the 

Soor,  and  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the 
lind;  and  the  servant  said,  Lord,  it  is 
done  as  thou  has  commanded  and  yet 
there  is  room ;  and  the  Lord  said  unto 
the  servant.  Go  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges  and  compel  them  to  come  in, 
that  my  house  may  be  filled."  Luke, 
xiv.  21,23,  23. 

Your  servant  in  Christ, 

W.R. 

[We  seriously  recommend  the  sugges- 
tion of  our  brother,  with  regard  to  open 
air  meetings  and  preaching,  to  the  con- 
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sideration  of  tbe  brethren.  Theso  are 
not  times  to  be  deterred  from  any  good 
work  by  mottres  ivhich  originate  either 
in  lore  of  ease,  respect  for  conrentional 
forms  and  usages,  or  eren  a  sincere^ 
thongh  anwise,  because  morbid,  sensitiye* 
ness  on  points  of  chareh  order  or  pro- 
priety. Oar  great  army  of  local  prcacneiv 
has  been  called  into  existence  in  order  to 
snbdne  the  abounding  inianity  of  the 
land;  and  if  any  means  applicable  to  that 
great  end  retnain  either  untried  or  only 
partially  attempted,  they  cannot  be  wholly 
guiltless.  We  hope  something  will  arise 
out  of  the  preceding  letter.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  not  out  of  place  to  quote,  on 
the  subject  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of 
camp  meetings,  an  authority  no  less  than 


that  of  BladewootTt  tfctgazine  for  Oeto^ 
ber.  In  a  talented  review  of  "Uade 
Tom's  Cabin  "  occurs  the  following  <ib0« 
tation  and  remark:— '*^  Tom,'  satd^KfL 
Shelby  to  Haley,  *ts  a  good,  steady^ 
sensible,  pious  fellow.  He  got  rdioum  of 
a  camp  meeting  four  years  aso ;  and  I  be- 
liete  he  really  die/ get  it.  I  have  trusted 
him,  since  then,  with  everything  I  harve: 
money,  house,  horses— and  let  lum  tome 
and  CO  round  the  country;  and  I  always 
found  him  true  and  square  in  everythinff.f 
If  such  results  follow  etm^  meetmgs,"  aimt 
the  reviewer,  **they  miffht  be  adrsn- 
tageonsly  tried,  and  on  aiarge  scale,  too^ 
in  this  couutxy.'*  What  do  onr  brethren, 
the  local  preachers,  say  to  trying  camp* 
meetingfon  aiarge  sealenextyear  ?^£d.} 


BECOLLECTIONS  OF  LBEDS.— ST.  SAVTOUB'S  CHUBCH. 

A  church  of  stone,  built  crucfform,  bedight 
In  fashion  of  the  barbarous  middle  age, 
With  painted  windows  to  improvlB  heaven's  light; 
With  antique  scrolls  from  Scripture's  sacred  page, 
And  quaint  blackletter  sentences,  to'  engage 
The  reader's  prayers  for  poor  departed  men ; 
With  benches  plain  as  humble  hermitage ; 
Stone  font  in  porch,  carved  pulpit,  and  a  screen 
To  guard  the  altar's  omature  from  touch  unclean^ 

Strange  mixture  of  the  cheerful  and  the  dnB, 
Of  chastened  beauty,  and  of  form  grotesque ; 
Of  childish  thought,  and  thought  most  wonderful; 
Of  earnest  piety,  and  sad  buriesque 
Of  gospel  truth ;  of  high  flown  priestly  rite, 
And  lowly  penance  for  repented  erime. 
Meet  fane  to  show  the  errors  which  benight 
Traetcnrian  minds  ;  to  warn  mankind  in  time 
That  human  wisdom  fkils  to  reach  heaven's  truth  sublime! 


C. 


Windsor. 
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THB  AOQRSOITS  XBVmiO. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of 
the  committee  presented  to  the  recent 
meeting  at  Leeds : — 

Viw  truly  benevolent  institntions  have 
had  to  contend  with  mora  dii&eulties  in  their 
rise  and  promsi  than  the  Local  Fkeaebers' 
Hntual-Aid  AswdaHen. 

At  its  comiBeBeameat  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  aoeose  its  promoters  of  dtvinte 
motiveit  and  they  had  to  snflbr  the  unpro- 
voked attaeks  of  suspicion  and  Jealousy. 
Among  those  who  exercised  more  eharity, 
and  who  wore  leas  alarmed,  there  existed 
0SUS6S  of  liasitaaey.  It  was  most  unusnsl  in 
Methodism  to  oommenos  aaything  that  had 


not  the  sanetion  and  patronage  of  Caefer- 
enes :  and  when  the  brethren  undertook  te 
ostebUah  a  aeeie^,  even  Ibr  objoett  so  pom 
as  those  oonttniplated  by  then,  many  wsra 
astooi^ed  and  stood  aside,,  waitias  to  know 
the  miad  of  those  ia  aathoritjr*  Thees  wss<a 
otfaera  who  feared  that  the  mgh  and  inde* 
pendent  position  oeeupied  by  an  unpaid 
ministry  was  about  to  be  invaded;  that 
takinr  oare  of  the  sick  and  aged  poor,  and 
pinvinlnr  foneml-anowanoe,  would  be  to 
oflfhr  abtit  to  enpidily,  and  rob  them  of  their 
indspendeaee.  Bome»  with  far  Isaa  honenr* 
able  feeUagfl,  lefbaed  to  Join  beeavae  ««thoy 
ahonld  aerer  want  the  aid  it  offned;"  wUle 
not  a  iisw,  thongh  anxious  for  the  eatabliah* 
meat  of  a  sodsty  eonftRing  so  many  benefltat» 
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afnid  to  par  to  iU  ftmda,  kti  thtjMO- 
aiies  pat  forth  tliould  pioT«  fiiiliires.  They 
Mid,  **  It  woald  ba  wiae  to  wait  until  proof 
bad  beea  giYon  of  its  otabilify;  tboa  tiioy 
woaU  joia."  Beaidoo  all  tlieae  kindraneas, 
thare  existfid  local  aaaoetatiana  wkioh,  liaTin^ 
liaen  eatabliahed  for  yaan,  the  membwa  ware 
vBwilliag  to  abandon  fbr  a  new  and  vatried 
aebeBie,  howerer  plaiuibly  reeomBaended, 
thoogh  they  aigffaed  for  that  onion  of  heart 
and  eo-operatioB  which  oagitt  alwayo  to 
0Xiat  whecew  oonaeKionaliam  ia  daaind  or 
Tanated. 

Another  g^reat  difficulty  has  bean  the  dia- 
faaeted  state  of  the  Coanexioai.  Srerywhere 
the  minds  of  Weileyaas  hare  beea  oeeopied 
-with  questions  of  eoeleiiaatieal  polity,  and 
little  leisiire  has  been  left,  or  opportonity 
nftrded,  to  diaooas  the  merita  of  an  aaioeia- 
tioA  whiehy  eaahewin^  all  anoh  qweatioaB, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  party,  lud  deter- 
mined to  porsne  the  work  of  pun  benevo- 


lUnatratioiis  of  the  baaefvl  infloenee  of 
each  and  all  the  eaniea  referred  to  might  be 
given,  bnt  this  is  not  desirable.  The  (bet  of 
their  exiateaoe  haa  been  allnded  to  that  bce- 
thnn  may  be  betteraMe  to  sppNOiatothe  ane- 
ease  whieh  has  attended  the  efforts  pot  fbrth, 
and  be  indneed  to  offbr  that  devoot  thanks- 
girlag  whieh  ia  dne  to  the  God  ef  all  oar 
mareiea,  who  has  enabled  as  to  adranee  in 
the  faee  of  so  auay  ohstaolea. 

Whatever  have  been  the  diseearagieBenti, 
then  aroabandaateaaMS  for  rejoioing;  aad, 
taking  into  aeeooat  the  shortoeBS  of  ito 
eavsery  it  is  nally  astonishing  that  so  large 
an  aaonat  ^  pfoed  haa  been  already  aoeoM- 
pliahed.  <'Thia  is  the  Lord's  doiags,  aad  is 
flwrvelloas  in  oar  mres." 

In  preeentiny  their  report  to  the  fifth 
Aggvagato  Meetug  of  their  beloved  brethren, 
the  eomnattee  praoee*  to  atoto  what  has 
been  done  in  aifiirdiag  peeaniary  relief  aiaw 
the  ewtohHshiaent  of  the  Associiattoa.  Daring 
the  flrat  year  no  Bteaey  waa  paid  for  reliar; 
The  fi^nns  f nraished  will  iaelade  the  nnmber 
of  redpiento  aad  aoMwnte  paid  daring  the 
bat  three  yean.  In  the  year  endingOotoher, 
1361,  then  was  paid  to  107  aiek  members 
m93  lla.fld. ;  to&aapeiaannated,  £57 19e.; 
aad  for  deatha,  £68.  In  1852,  to  283  siek, 
£547  Us.  Ud.;  to  77  eaperaanaated,  £4U 
as. ;  for  deaths,  £388.  In  1868,  to  885  siek, 
£791  8s.  lOd.;  to  104  sapenaaoatod,  £897 
4s.  6d.;  foi^deBthB,£811.  TOtols:  for  aiek, 
£1,461 8a. lid.;  to  saperaaaaated.  £1,168 
19i.  8d.;  for  foaeral-aUowaaee,  £889:  so 
that  daring  the  last  three  yean  the  san  af 
£8,999  8s.  6d.  haa  been  paid  to  the  aiek, 
aaperaoanated,  and  the  aurvivon  of  aaeh  aa 
have  died,  among  only  a  portion  of  the 
Wmleyan  Methodut  loeal  preaeUrs,  besideB 
X89  Oa.  6d.  retomed  to  emignats  aad  the 
widows  of  than  who  died  pnvloai  to 
Iheir  beiag  able  toelalm  theheaeflts. 

Yaar  eoaunittee  hava  ao  wish  to  ezoito  a 
apfait  of  self-laadation,  however  deolrable  it 
may  be  to  kaow  that  the  labour  empk>yed 
has  aat  been  in  vaia;  bot,  if  any  deamad 
arhf  they  ^imrj  ia  the  Asndaltoa,  their 
Mplx  is,  <<  We  kaow  that  we  an  doiag  a 
cnatwark.  and  that  the  mea^ diatrlbated 
hMtfardedaaianaeateam— atefwUefaat 


only  to  the  aiek  aad  aged,  bat  to  their  wlaea 
and  ohildran,  and  alao  to  the  widows  aad 
orphans  of  aoioh  aa  have  died. 

Let  impartial  peraeas  nfer  to  the  pagea  of 
the  RaxMrtor,  and  then  they  wUl  diwonr 
not  only  the  tooehing  appeals  of  the  aged 
and  infiroi,  bat  grateful  heart-gndies  of 
then  who  have  iMoa  made  eompantivtfly 
happy  by  the  timely  relief  whieh  this  Aaso- 
eiattoa  haa  afforded. 

It  amy  be  wall,  alsoy  to  traee  the  prognss 
of  the  Asiociation  in  nfennoe  to  mmiben. 

At  the  end  of  the  fint  year  then  wen  en-i 
xoUed  1,980  memhen;  at  the  ead  of  the 
aeeoad  year,  1,808;  at  the  ead  of  the  third 
year,  2,849 ;  aad  then  an  now  on  the  books 
9,829 ;  being  aa  iaerease  of  187  sinn  the  iast 
Aggngate  meeting.  Then  an  801  hnmiiwy 
memwn  not  beiag  loeal  preaehera. 

Another  important  feauire  is  the  anuwatof 
money  pkoed  to  the  eredit  of  the  Aaaoeiation 
inthenameofthetraateea.  The  iavestaaents 
have  been  aeoordiag  to  role,  and  an  as 
follows:— 

By  Consols.  £.    s.   d. 

Aoeoaat  for  1860,  £1,100    Cost  1,080  10    0 
1851,       600       „      481  17    8 
1869,    3,000       „      982  18    9 
„         1868,       400       „      882  10    0 

Then  is  also  a  balaaee  in  the  hands  of  the 
tiaaeanr  amoanting  to  £86  14a.  Id. 

It  will  be  seea  that  the  Aasofliation  haabeen 
aaaaally  able  to  nport  aa  inerean  in  aam- 
bers,  in  Aaads,  and,  abon  all,  in  the  amoaat 
of  beaeAto  whieh  it  has  eoafemd— thas  be- 
ooaring  inereastngly  "  itoh  in  good  worka.^' 

For  thepaiiieiuan  of  ineome  aad  axpeadi- 
tnn  dnriag  the  year,  year  oommittn  Bofor  to 
the  treaaarer's  aeeoant ;  hat  they  eaanot  avoid 
allading  to  some  fheto  in  eonneotioa  then- 
with. 

The  diatrfbatloa  af  £1,799  8s.  4d.  haa  been 
tt«  meaaa  of  relief  to  the/aaulMf  of  699 
BMmben.  . 

What  mav  be  the  aamber  of  individaala  who 
ham  shared  in  ito  advaatagea  it  would  bo 
haiardoas  to  ooatoeton ;  bat,  seeing  that  the 
great  majoritv  of  the  neipieato  wen  aiarned 
and  had  maiiJjea,  on  the  mostnaodento  ealea- 
lation  it  oannot  be  leas  than  two  thoaaaad. 
It  is,  thenfon,  not  oaly  to  the  aMmben  that 
the  Assoeiation  hn  been  made  a  bleaaiar,  bat 
their  komu  mtd  JmmUi$$  have  beea  beae- 
ited;  and  eoaga  of  praise  have  aieaaded  to 
Ood,  aad  pmyen  have  been  ofinad  up  by  old 
men  and  maideaa,  fothen  aad  brethsea,  wiTCi, 
widows,  aad  tittleehildrsn^oabeh^ef  thaie 
who  have  stretohed  oat  their  heads  to  help 
them  that  wen  ready  to  periah. 

The  average  of  the  aiek  dlowaaee  haa  faem 
£1 17s.  8d.,  or  aboat  thfirtyfoar  daya' pay  to 
earii.  Of  the  104  snpesaaaaaled,  89  have 
neeifad4s.  perweek;  99, 9e.  8d.  per  waak. 

The  elalBMBto  for  fteenl  aUowaaee  have 
been  for  99  memben' wiTfS— 1  •t£8,  aad  91 
at  £4;  aad  for  memhen,  98  at  £8  eash. 

Then  en  aa  the  faado  at  pnaeat,  49  risk, 
99  of  whom  an  receiving  aceording  to  the 
aew  role,  aad  09  taperaaaimted,  96  of  whom 
reeeive  9s.  8d.  eaeh  per  week. 

With  these  foetihefontheo^  the  eetamUtea 

nay  oengrataJato  their  flrleada  oa  the  «ina»- 
Btaaeea  la  whieh  they  flad  theaiaelvas  tUa 
dqr;  batitwooMbeMaiATetoiBUglaatliA 
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all  hindranoes  hare  boen  remoTed,  or  that  the 
time  has  arrived  in  wMoh  effort  may  be  re- 
laxed. We  have  not  yet  won  the  confidence 
of  all  good  men,  nor.  made  manifest  onr  worke 
in  eyery  place,  so  as  to  silence  the  ignorance 
of  those  who  speak  ctU  of  ns  falsely. 

Whererer  meetings  ha?e  been  held,  good 
has  been  effected ;  but  many  drenits  remain 
miTlaited;  and  in  others,  where  only  one 
meeting  has  been  held,  the  brethren  have  not 
existed  themselTCS  to  hold  and  to  establish 
anniyersaries. 

In  many  instances  the  people  are  more 
ready  to  help  than  the  brethren  are  to  ask  for 
it ;  and  in  some,  provisions  for  tea-meetinn 
have  been  already  promised,  and  the  friends 
are  waiting  to  folfil  their  engagements  when 
permitted  to  do  so. 

The  Magazine  has  not  yet  attained  the  eir- 
cnlation  which  your  committee  anticipated. 
Inflnences  of  a  most  damaging  character  have 
been  brought  to  bear  against  it,  bat  the  num- 
ber sold  is  larger  now  than  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  and  almost  every  month 
adds  new  eubseribers.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  in  somedrcuits  the  circulation  has 
been  trebled  by  the  activity  and  kindness  of 
those  who  have^elt  interested  in  its  welfare. 
It  is  also  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that 
many  donations  to  the  funds  have  been  pre- 
sented through  its  perusal ;  but  until  the  can- 
vass for  subscribers  be  more  general,  and  each 
eirouit  takes  up  the  matter  in  good  earnest, 
it  cannot  be  made  a  source  of  revenue. 

"Few  publications  have  been  originated  and 
■ustained  at  so  little  cost,  even  when  not  in 
-  connection  with  benevolent  institutions ;  and 
'  when  such  institutions  publish  an  organ  to 
make  known  their  objects  and  obtain  sympa- 
thy and  support,  it  is  generally  at  a  large 
annual  outlay  for  gratuitous  circulation. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  Magasine  has  been  a 
valuable  auxiliary,  and  the  committee  know 
that  the  income  of  the  Association  would  not 
have  been  so  large  but  for  its  aid. 

In  their  last  year's  report  your  committee 
recommended  a  more  systematic  visitaUon  of 
circuits,  so  that  the  real  character  of  the  Asso- 
ciation might  be  better  known,  and  its  claims 
.  might  everywhere  be  urged,  but  they  have 
not  ventured  on  the  employment  of  an  agent 
for  that  purpose.  Where  meetings  have  been 
held,  and  other  than  local  help  called  in,  the 
Association  has  been  indebted  to  the  con- 
tinued kindness  of  the  president,  ex-presi- 
.  dents,  honorary  secretary,  and  other  friends ; 
nor  do  they  desire  to  release  the  officers  from 
their  gratnitoua  services  in  this  *'  labour  of 
love/'  but  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
>if  fHends  could  be  found  who  would  subscribe 
■  a  turn  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  regu- 
lar agent  for  one  year,  he,  by  his  visitations, 
could  secure  meetings,  obtain  donations  and 
subscriptions,  increase  the  circulation  of  the 
Hagazine,  and  so  far  extend  the  interests 
and  operations  of  the  Association  as  to 
warrant  his  continued  employment  in  the 
cause. 

The  smallness  of  the  sum  added  to  the 
stock  during  the  year  is  a  matter  of  regret  to 
•your  committee,  especially  as  they  find  that 
the  claimants  for  relief  increase  in  a  much 
■greater  proportion  than  the  funds.  Under 
aueh  oircumstanoes,  and  looking  at  the  average 


ages  of  the  members,  not  only  would  the  com- 
mittee recommend  the  postponement  of  any 
rule  for  the  advance  of  the  sick  allowance,  but 
suggest  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  duty 
to  reduce  the  allowance  at  death  to  one 
uniform  sum  in  reference  to  all  the  auper- 
annuated.  Nor  could  such  an  act  be  con- 
sidered at  all  unjust,  as  those  who  at  first 
entered  were  not  promised  any  amount  of 
superannuation ;  and  when  the  committee  at 
first  ventured  to  give  2s.  6d.  per  week,  it  was 
after  a  vote  of  uie  aggregate  meeting  had 
been  passed  against  any  aUowanoe  whatever 
for  the  year. 

In  respect  to  the  other  questions  which  will 
be  brought  up  for  discussion,  the  committee 
will  leave  the  hon.  secretary  to  state  their 
opinions,  and  report  the  views  respecting^ 
them  entertained  by  the  various  branches. 
They  would  only  premise  that  the  applicants 
for  relief  are  both  numerous  and  pressingy 
and  that  it  seems  to  them  to  be  quite  as 
accordant  with  the  designs  of  benevolence  to 
look  to  the  number  of  recipients  as  to  the 
amount  which  each  shall  receive. 

That  the  number  of  honorary  members  is 
80  large  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing.  Without 
their  assistance  the  association  would  not  be 
able  to  confer  the  benefits  which  it  does ;  and 
the  committee  render  their  thanks  to  those 
kind  friends,  not  bein?  local  preachers,  who 
have  come  up  to  their  nelp.  It  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  regret  that  greater  numbers  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  "ministering  to  the  neoeesityof 
saints."  The  committee  believe  that  many 
more  would  unite  with  them  in  this  good 
work  if  they  were  made  acquainted  with  its 
nature  and  objects.  Had  the  ''Appeals  and 
Beports,"  printed  in  compliance  with  the 
direction  oi  the  last  aggregate  meeting,  been 
more  freely  circulate,  much  information 
would  have  been  afforded,  and  the  returns 
might  have  been  augmented. 

The  collections  made  after  sermons  and  at 
tea-meetings  (the  provisions  for  which  have 
generally  been  gratuitously  supplied  by  kind- 
hearted  ladies),  and  the  contributions  obtained 
by  collecting  cards  have  added  considerably 
to  the  funds,  and  would  yield  an  increased 
supply  if  made  more  regularly,  and  in  every 
branch.  The  committee  commend  this  im- 
portant matter  to  their  brethren,  and  trust 
that  no  opportunity  will  be  lost  of  securing, 
by  one  or  all  of  these  means,  the  assistance  of 
friends  in  every  part  of  thei^  circuits. 

Several  instances  of  individual  liberality 
are  entitled  to  gratef  al  recognition  by  your 
committee  as  proofs  that  He  who  hath  the 
hearts  of  all  men  in  his  keeping  has  been 
moving  some  to  compassionate  the  poor. 
John  Bmedley,  Esq.,  Lea  Bridge,  has  oon- 
tributed  £5.  Peter  Whitehead,  Esq..  of 
Rawtenstall,  sent  £5  as  a  testimony  of  his 
attachment.  A  kind  friend  from  the  Nether- 
lands sent  £3  3s.,  and  also  declared  himself 
an  honorary  member.  William  Faweett. 
Esq.,  fiharrow-house,  Sheffield,  has  presented 
£10;  and  other  equally  kind  friends  will 
appear  in  the  list  to  be  read  by  the  secretary. 
Within  the  last  few  days  intimation  has  been 
given  that  a  much-valued  friend,  Mr.  Tapp, 
of  Oakhill,  near  Bath,  who  sras  a  subscriber 
while  living,  has  departed  this  life,  leaving 
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£50  to  the  funds  of  tha  ABSoeiatioo,  by  which 
Ite,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh. 

It  hae  also  oome  to  the  knowledge  of  your 
eommittee  that  sereral  friends  have  rememo 
bered  the  Association  in  their  wills,  and 
aeeored  some  yery  handsome  sums  to  Uie 
Association  at  some  f  ature  period. 

Cheered  by  the  proepect  of  increased  nsefnl- 
neas,  yonr  committee  would  devote  themselyes 
afresh  to  their  work ;  and  if  they  can  only 


seonre  the  approbation  of  their  Lord,  and  the 
oo-operation  of  their  friends,  ihey  determine 
to  nerseyere  amidst  eyil  report  as  well  as 
good  report ;  committing  themselyes  and  their 
work  to  Uim  who  jodgeth  righteonaly,  and 
looking  only  to  God  for  a  recompense  of 
reward. 

The  accounts  presented  to  the  meeting 
are  as  follows: — 


ABSTRACT  OF  CASH  ACCOUNT  POR  TEAR  ENDING  SEPT.  80,  1853. 


1852.  Db.  £    s,   d. 

Oct.  1.  To  balance  in  Treasurer's 

hands 214    6    0 

1853. 

Sept  80.  To  Snndriee  receiyed  per 
Secreta^ — 
Members'  Entrance  fees    116  17    6 
Bo.       Fines.     .    .       7    2    6 
Do.       Subscriptions  1,858    9    6 
Free  Subscriptions  .    .    775  17  11 
Reports,    Cards,    and 

Stationery  ....      15    4    4 
To    Sundries    receiyed 

per  Treasurer^- 
For  Diyidends     ...      75  14    6 
"  Local     Preachers' 
Magaiine"  ....    104  17    8 

£2,668    9    6 


1858.  Cb.  £    8,  d. 

Sept.  80.  By  Sundries,  paid  per 
the  Secretary — 

Withdrawals  ....        7  12    6 

Annuities      ....    697    4    6 

Sick 721    8  10 

Deaths 811    0    0 

Expenses    on    Remit- 
tances     

By  Sundries  paid  per 
Treasurer — 

For  £400  Consols    .    . 

''Local  Preachers'  Ma- 
gazine"  

General  Expenses  •    . 

Secretary's  Salary  .    . 

Balance  in  hand     .    . 


6    5    6 


882  10    0 

823    4    8 

70  19  10 
82  15  0 
65  14    1 


£2,608    9    6 


GENERAL  BALANCE,  SEPT.  30,  1858. 


1853.  £    s.d. 

Sept.  SO.    To  Joint  Stock  account, 
for  balance,  being  the 
entire  property  of  the 
Association   at   this 
date       8,504  6  6 


£     s.d 


1858. 

Sept  SO.  By  Gonsol  Account,  for 
£1,100   inyested    in 

1850 1,060  10  0 

„     £500  do.  1851    481  17  6 
„  £1,000  do.  1852    982  18  9 
„     £400  do.  1858    882  10  0 
By  balance  in  Treasurer's 

hands 65  14  1 

By  inyestment  in  Ma- 
gazine*     581    12 


8,504  6  6 
We  haye  examined  the  aboye  account,  and  find  it  correct. 


3,504    6  6 

Ceavleb  Watbok. 
Fbbd.  W.  Bbdiobd. 

We  think  great  credit  is  due  to  the  Secretary  for  the  clearness  and  correctness  of  the 
accounts  we  haye  this  day  examined.  Chablbs  Watbox,    )  Afuliiarjt 

Fbbd.  W.  Bbdfobd,  )  -*«»»*'^«« 

< 

*  This  sum  was  placed  by  mistake  among  the  assets,  and  taken  to  the  auditors  in  that  state: 
They  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  committee  to  alter  it.  When  pro- 
duced at  the  aggregate  meeting,  it  was  agreed  to  let  it  remain,  and  append  an  exphinatory 
note.  The  amount  has  been  expended  in  getting  out  our  Magasine,  and  sustaining  it  for  three 
years.  During  the  whole  time  it  has  been  the  organ  of  the  association ;  but  the  funds  haye 
not  been  char^  one  penny  for  paper,  printing,  or  adyertisements.  The  committee  belieye 
that,  in  eyery  respect,  the  magazine  has  been  of  Myantage ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
lots,  has  eyidently  been  a  tauree  (^prqfit.  If  the  breuiren,  ayailing  themsehes  of  the  oppor- 
tnniW  of  buying  back  numbers  at  a  reduced  price,  will  exert  themselyes  to  increase  the 
drenlation,  the  Magasine  may  be  successftilly  continued,  and  not  only  secure  friends  by 
adyertising  and  adyocating  our  cause,  but  eyentually  yield  a  reyenue  from  its  sale. 


The  principal  resolutions  passed  by  the 
brethren  are  the  following: — 

''That  the  following  words  be  added  to 
the  rule,  in  reference  to  the  superannuation 
aUowance  as  it  now  stands, — 'and  inneces- 
itous  circumstances.' 

"That  OS  the  Funeral  AUowance  was  re- 


duced to  £4  by  the  last  Aggregate  Meeting, 
in  the  ease  of  all  who  enter  the  Association  at 
or  oyer  60  years  of  age,  and  who  reoeiye  the 
Superannuation  Allowance,  only  £2  shall  be 
drawn  in  future  at  the  death  of  the  wife  of 
such  member. 

"  That  the  rule  reducing  the  Funeral  Al- 
lowance in  reference  to  the  superannuated,  be 
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applied  to  all  wbo  bad  entered  pieTione  to  1858, 
a*  well  as  to  tboea  wbo  bad  entered  maoe. 

**  Tbat  tbe  preeent  nilee  of  the  Aaeoeiation 
Koe.  35|  86,  87,  and  88,  be  SBBpeaded  for 
twelve  moBtbs,  in  Kference  to  all  appUcaata 
for  nembenbip  mder  85  jeaxa  of  aae. 

'<  Tbat  in  esses  of  permanent  disablement^ 
combined  vitb  cirenmstaneee  of  neeestity, 
the  sum  of  8b.  a  week  be  allowed  for  tbe 
term  of  six  montbs, — 4s.  weeklj  for  tbe 
following  six  montbs,~-and  tben  2s.  6d. 
weekly,  so  long  is  tbe  oirevmst«DeeB  of  dis» 
aUement  and  necossitj  oontinne. 

«Tbat  Messrs.  B.  Dorley,  W.  Pilmer,  B. 
Benson,  J.  C.  Padman,  Boston  Bpa;  J.  B. 
Sbarpley,  Lontb;  B.  U.  Babbits,  Jjondon; 
John  Cole,  Pillffwenlly :  William  Cole,  Bo- 
obester;  W.  H.  Pigg,  aty  Boad;  Jesse 
8irapp,  Leigbton  Baszard,  be  tbe  Committee 
for  tbe  ensuing  year. 

"  Tbat,  with  the  view  of  making  known 
and  promoting  tbe  sale  of  tbe  '  Local 
Pbbacbibs'  MAOAzim,'  as  well  as  of  em- 
ploying profitably  tbat  portion  of  tbe  Society's 
property  now  lying  uselessly  npon  the  shelf^ 
any  member  of  Uie  Association  may  be  allowed 
to  pircbase  tbe  back  numbers  for  1851  and 
186^,  for  gratuitous  distribution,  at  tbe  rate 
of  Id.  eaeh ;  and  that  tbe  editor  be  empowered 
to  get  the  first  number  reprinted,  so  as  to  be 
abb  to  eom]dete  tbe  Tolume,  and  that  the 
Tolumes  so  made  up  be  sold  at  half-price. 

"  That  this  meeting  regards  tbe  present 
Btate  of  the  Chinese  empire  as  famishing  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  the  dispensatjon  of 
God's  truth  in  that  part  of  the  world,  sad  ap« 
proTes  of  the  resohitioa  of  the  British  and 
rormgn  Bible  Society  to  send  oat  to  China,  as 
soon  as  possible,  one  million  cagieB  ol  the  New 
IMameat,  and  tendera  its  assistance  for  the 
carrying  out  oftbat  object,  andfor  that  purpose 
opens  a  list  for  saboeriptioas  by  tbe  brethren. 

'*  That,  as  it  is  undesirable  to  be  frequently 
altering  tbe  rules  pertainiikff  to  the  terms  of 
membership,  and  the  benefita  offered  in  this 
AsBoelation,  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  this 
meeting  to  oonsider  the  whole  of  the  rules  re- 
lating to  the  sal]Ject,  with  a  yiew  to  placing 
tben  on  a  safe  basis,  and  to  prevent  the  neces- 
aity  of  f atnre  change ;  and  uat  such  commit- 
tee make  their  r^ort  to  the  next  aggregate 
meeting. 

**  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given 
to  the  auditors.  That  the  eoidial  thanks  of 
this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Meada  who  have 
80  kindly  entertained  as.  That  a  aopy  of  tbe 
Hagacine,  with  a  report  of  the  pioaseiliiigs of 
this  meeting,  be  presented  to  each;  and  thai 
the  Leeds  eomaittc*  be  fWiaahed  with  a 
aaflelaiit iraaibfr  for  that pavpeaa.  Tbaitiba 
thai^  of  thlt  meeting  be  gtvea  to  the  leera* 
ttties  of  the  meeting. 

'<  That  tbe  next  aggv^gata  meolinf  of  tha 
members  of  this  Association  be  held  in  Lon- 
don during  the  first  week  in  June." 

The  meeftiBir  vaa  iniicli  gratified  bj 
the  letter  addreated  to  ihem  bj  the 
renerable  Tftuwnr^  aad  we  have  great 
pteatine  in  being  able  to  preient  it  to 
onrreaden: — 

"  North  End,  Oetober  6, 1858. 
AJthongh  many  milsB  divide  us,  we  are 


of  one  mind.  Enclosed  is  a  small  token 
of  my  love  to  the  great  eaoas  in  whidi 
we  are  engaged.  I  earnestly  pray  that 
onr  Heavenly  Father  mtj  ianeam  year 
treasury  by  the  aboaadiiig  offerings  of 
hie  wiUiag  people;  bat  that  ho  awv  mora 
abundantly  enrich  na,  the  faaaaared  labouiata 
ia  his  viaeyard,  with  tbe  gifts  and  graess  of 
hia  holy  Spirit,  tanther  with  increaaed 
uaderstaading  of  his  noly  word. 

**  Let  us,  my  endeared  brethren,  use  dili- 
gence in  imitating  the  osample  of  the  ancient 
saints.  Permit  me  to  transcribe  the  words 
of  John  Cranmer:  *  It  is  said  of  Jacob,  that 
he  served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  they 
seemed  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to 
her.  I  can  truly  speak  it,  I  have  served  the 
Lord  in  this  work  (vii.  interpreting  the 
Scriptures)  more  than  thrice  seven  years,  and 
the  time  hath  not  seemed  long,  neither  the 
work  been  any  way  a  burden  to  me,  for  the 
love  I  have  had  to  it'  Lather  also  observes, 
in  his  conversation  with  Melanehthon,  'Reason 
thinks.  If  I  could  once  hear  Grod  speak,  I 
would  run  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
other  to  hear  him.'  Then,  emphatically, 
let  us  say  with  the  same  great  ileformer. 
*  Hy  brother,  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  ana 
the  earth  apeaketh  to  thee'  (in  the  Bibie). 

"  Hy  beloved  brethren  in  Christ,  let  us  hesr 
God's  prophet,  in  this  season  of  oomparatiTS 
scaroenefis,  and  threatened  epidemic  (Mieah) : 
'  Hear  ye  the  rod,  and  who  hath  appointed 
it.'  How  many  are  our  national  provoca- 
tioaa  and  our  individual  failures.  Witness 
our  railroad  deaeeration  and  ateam  naviga- 
tion, abominable  plaeaids^  and  cheap  exeur- 
sions  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

« I  am  now  entered  on  ny  78rd  year's 
sofoam.  If  I  were  present  with  you,  I 
believe  you  would  permit  me  to  present  a 
resolution  for  your  yea  or  nay.  May  I  aolicit 
twot>f  my  brethren  to  serve  me  by  proxy  f 

*<Hy  first  resolution  is  :~<That  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  may  be  appointed  in  onr 
association j  that  God  maybe  entreated  in 
reference  to  food,  and  in  arrest  of  cholera.' 

**  Allow  me  to  propose  my  second.  I  hope 
it  is  known  to  my  brethren  that  it  la  eon- 
templated  to  send  one  million  co^es  of  the 
New  Testament  to  China.  I  wish  it  were 
doubled.  The  resolution  I  should  rqoiee  la 
your  sdopting  is  this,  'That  weu  in  onr 
pnblie  eapac^y,  do  oar  beat*  and  pseaeat 
within  one  month,  to  the  Bible  Sodety,  the 
aBMvnt  of  as  aiany  copies  as  we  caa  ooUae^ 
vafaied  at  4d.  each.'  If  eanried,  pleve  pat 
aas  down  one  thonaaad. 

«Onr  Lord  hath  advised  na,  thai  it  ai 
through  mneh  trihalation  we  maat  ealer  the 
kingdoaa  of  hearaa.  We  nnM^alt]MMu^ na 
try  to  mainiaia  a  eoaaeieaee  void  of  oAaea; 
yet  folse  and.  evil  report  await  as,  aa  watt  aa 
traa  and  good  rnNirt.  Well»  wlalBt  weaataia 
the  peace  of  God  in  our  conaoienee.  and  the 
lo^e  of  God  in  onr  heart,  our  wateoword  ia 
OirwABD.  Waafaallaaoapaaattoovgh  death 
triumphant  boaai  flbsold  you  see  fit  te 
re-elect  me,  I  shall  feel  much  grstified  if  yoa 
also  return  my  ftllow^Iabomr,  CreswalL 
as  we  work  together  so  deligntftilly.  I 
leave  with  yon  Acts  xx.  82. 

<<  YonzB  afliwtionatdyy 

"  Jakis  WlLft.** 


KimrAXf-lIS  AMOCIAnOM  BBP<»m, 
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KOVXmOKAM  BRAHOB. 

Trb  Ananal  Te«  Meetingr  of  tke 
Nottinebam  BraBch  of  thai  iastttwlioii 
WW  faeld  on  Wednasdajy  Sept.  14,  at  the 
ArborettiBi.  AlMgecompwiyaMeoibledy 
and  enjojed  a  Terj  haippy  neeting. 
After  tea  md  a  brief  lecreation  in  the 
beaatifnl  gromidB  of  the  ArboFBtam,  tbe 
campany  re-astemUed  in  the  large  room, 
—a  bymn  waa  nmg,  •  portion  of  ficrip- 
tiire  was  read  bj  Mr.  Manb,  and  piajer 
ofiered  bj  Mr.  Jaaea  Radford,  a  vene* 
rable  local  preacher  Irom  Eje,  in  the 
PeCerboroingfa  Cnrenit.  The  treamer  €4 
the  branch  having  been  oaUed  to  the 
chair,  expressed  his  hope  that  the  aeet- 
ing  would  be  an  ediiying  and  happy  one, 
and  said  it  was  the  wish  of  himsen  and 
those  with  whom  he  was  associated  in 
this  Institution,  that  its  inflnence  shovld 
be  altogether  g^od,  and  tiiat  it  shoald 
foster  nght  feeling, — and  bj  promotiog 
hamionioQS  and  happj  fbeUmg  within  the 
sphere  of  its  operations  and  inflnenee, 
adrance  the  higher  interests  of  society. 

The  Associatioa  had  nearly  completed 
ihe  fourth  year  of  its  existeBce.  It  was 
originated  in  trooUovs  times,  and 
lannched  upon  a  tempestnoiis  sea;  bnt, 
like  an  ark  of  rest,  it  had  prored  a  reinge 
to  some  fanndreds  of  weather-beaten 
biediren  in  the  time  of  need,  and  had 
borne  the  mortal  remains  of  some  scores 
of  them  to  a  qniet  tomb.  It  had  soothed 
many  a  widow's  heart,  and  biightened 
the  eyes  of  many  fatherless  chilmo. 

Tlie  Nottingham  Branch  had  existed 
only  two  years, — baring  been  formed  on 
the  second  day  of  October,  1851.  It  had 
twenty-two  members,  who  were  legnlar 
local  preachers  ;— six  oonnected  with  the 
Sooth  Circoit,  four  with  the  North,  three 
with  the  Newark  Circoit,  where  there 
was  not  yet  a  distiiMt  bnmch,  and  nine 
with  those  who  worshipped  at  the  Me- 
chanics'HaU.  It  had  also  ei^  honorary 
members,  who  snbseribed  a  gvinea  a»- 
nnally  to  the  funds,  and  one  honoraiy 
contributor  of  twehra  sballings  a  year, 
besides  a  large  number  of  finends  who 
contributed  their  half^crewBB,  S[^^  shil- 
lings, smd  in  some  oases  more,  towards 
the  annoal  tea  meeting.  Prom  the  latter 
scarce  a  considerable  balance  accrued  to 
the  funds.  The  direct  pajrments  and 
subscriptions  dnrhig  the  two  yean  had 
bean  £49  14s.  4d.  The  balance  of  the 
tea  meeting  of  18ftl  was,  £5  lSs.dd.,  out 
ofwhich  the  committee  had  voted  £5  to 
the  parent  institntion,  retaining  the 
12i.  8d.  towards  local  expenses.  The 
tea  meeting  of  1858  had  yielded  » 
balance  of  £8  Os.,  besides  £1  16s.  from 
tea  tickets  snppUed  to  eontribntots  iriM 
had  not  made  use  of  them  ;  and  out  of 
these  sums  £8  had  been  voted  to  the 
general  ftmds,  the  reridoe  behtg  retained 


for  local  expenses.    The  allowances  paid 
within  the  bnmdi  had  been  only  £5  4s., 
of  which  £4  was  a  .funeral  allowance  on 
the  death  of  a  member^  wife,  and  £1  4s. 
to  a  sick  membCT.     There  had   been 
contributed,   thereforOi  to  the  general 
funds,  the  sum  of  £59  14s.  8d.     Hie 
expenses  for  postage  and  other  small 
items  had  been  Ids.  6d.,  and  the  balance 
now  in  the  treasurer^  bands  was  16s.  lid. 
Prom  a  communication  received  from 
the  general  secretary,  it  appeared  that 
there  were  at  the  present  time  forty-two 
side  upon  the  books  of  the  General  Insti- 
tution, twenty  of  whom  were  receiving 
reMef  according  to  the  new  rule,  that  is,  a 
diminished  allowance  after  having  been 
a  certain  time  in  receipt  of  reHef.  There 
were  eighty-five  annuitants,  that  is  aged 
brethren,  being  poor  and  unable  to  live 
by  their  own  labenrSy  fifty-nine  of  whom 
were  receiving  4s.  a-week,  and  twenty- 
six 'half-a-crown  each.     Since  the  last 
aggregate  meeting,  885  sick  eases    had 
been  relieved,  to  the  amount  of  £7S1 
13s.  lOd.,  avei^ging  £1  15s.  3]d.  to  each 
case.    The  sum  paid  to  annnitants  had 
been  £683  9s.  60.    The  funeral  allow- 
ances had  been,  to  twenty-six  memben 
£208,  that  is,  £8  each:   to  twenty-one 
wives  of  members,  £84,  that  is  £4  each ; 
and  to  one  wife  £3,  making  £295  for 
funeral  allowances.     The  total  amount 
paid  in  these  three  items  of  relief,  to  533 
cases,  during  the  eleven  months  of  the 
year,  had  been  £l,68t  I5s.  4d.    A  mo- 
ment's reflection  would  satisfr  any  one 
that  a  vast  amount  of  physical  suneriQg 
and  of  mental  agony  must  have  been 
mitigated,  and  that  many  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  including  the  chfldren 
of  members  had  been  relieved  and  con- 
soled during  thepast  eleven  months  by 
this  benign  and  Cfuristian  institution. 

Aboot  two  months  ago  a  respectable* 
looking  but  plain  ssid  aged  man  had 
called  at  his  house  and  presented  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  two  of  the  brethren 
at  Newark.  He  (the  chairmaa^  had 
never  seen  the  adividQal  befbre,  out  he 
was  the  other  of  the  three  members  be- 
longing to  the  NewariiGlrcuft.  The  letter 
bore  the  signatores  of  several  individual 
and  attested  the  excellence  4^  the  bearei^s 
character,  which  had  since  then  been 
verified  from  oAer  quarters.  He  was 
8even^«4wo  yeas*  old  ;  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  werfeyan  society  fifky-two 
yeaors,  a  local  preacher  thirty  years ;  had 
afikirded  hospitality  to  the  preachers  in 
the  village  where  hoHvedforlihiity-three 
yeast;  uid  brought  op  a  laife  family-^ 
all  of  nimm  were  poor,  and>some  of  them 
abroad.  He  was  a  maifcei  gardener  by 
trade^  and  hie  wifb  had  been  aoeastomed 
to  aid  their  income  by  going  out  to  nurse ; 
but  both  were  now  getting  too  inAon  to 
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earn  a  living.  He  was  blind  of  one  eye, 
and  ruptured  on  both  sides  his  body, 
though,  in  other  respects,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  he 
had  a  hale  appearance.  His  case  had 
beeVi  represented  to  the  Greneral  Com- 
mittee, who  had  sent  down  instructions 
to  him  (the  treasurer  of  the  branch)  to 
pay  him  48.  a  week.  Now,  those  eighty- 
five  annuitant  cases  were  similar  to  this, 
though  not  parallel  to  it  in  all  their  cir- 
cumstances :  and  snch  cases  could  not 
possibly  be  met  by  any  other  than  free 
contributions  from  religious  and  benevo- 
lent individuals.  There  was  no  possi- 
bility of  creating  an  institution  to  meet 
such  cases  that  could  be  self-sustaining, 
for  they  (the  aged  men)  had  not  where- 
with to  pay,  and  they  wanted  help,  hav- 
ing spent  their  energies  in  the  service  of 
the  church  and  in  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  society.  The  whole  of  the 
free  contributions,  and  more  than  had 
yet  been  obtained,  were  required  for  the 
relief  of  such  cases.  Were  they,  or  were 
they  not,  after  the  unpaid  and  laborious 
services  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  perhaps  fifty 
years,  entitled  to  snch  rdief  at  the  han<u 
of  those  whom  they  had  served  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ?  Was  four  shillings  a 
week  an  unreasonable  allowance  to  such 
cases  of  necessity  and  of  worth  ? 
Some  quotations  were  here  nutde  from 

the    "LOOAL  PRBACHSBB*  MaQAZINB," 

illustrative  of  the  labours  and  characters 
of  the  men  for  whom  assistance  in  their 
necessities  was  asked. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  exclusively 
b^  local  preachers,  who  spoke  with  simpli- 
city, plainness,  and  point.  The.  speakers 
were  brothers  Peach,  Perrons,  Tnrpin, 
Marriott,  and  the  venerable  visitor  from 
thePeterboroughCiicuit,  brother  Radford. 
The  latter  dwelt  upon  the  work,  sufifer- 
ings,  temptations,  and  encouragements 
of  local  preachers,  intermingling,  in  a 
beautiful  and  graphic  manner  the  facts 
of  his  own  history,  given  by  him  in  the 
June  Magazine,  pp.  243-5,  and  others  of 
a  kindred  character — his  conversion,  the 
snare  hud  for  him  by  Sqnire  Heathoote's 
servants,  the  persecution  he  suffered  from 
them,  the  estrangement  of  his  own  father 
from  him,  the  conversion  of  his  parents 
by  his  ministiy,  his  long  journeys  and 
hard  fare,  his  learning  to  read  and  write, 
and  the  aggregate  of  his  travelling  and 
preaching  labours.  In  illustration  of 
the  hardships  sometimes  endured  by 
local  preachers,  a  few  years  ago,  he 
stated  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
had  walked  fifteen  mUes  to  an  appoint- 
ment and  preached  in  the  morning,  his 
congregation  having  dispersed  without 
any  one  offering  him  hospitality,  he  asked 
the  poor  old  woman  in  whose  cottage  he 
had  preached  whether  she  could  supply 


him  with  any  food.  She  had  three  pota* 
toes  boiling  upon  the  fire,  and  he  wis 
welcome  to  partake  of  such  as  she  had. 
He  dined  off  a  potato,  some  coarse  bread, 
and  a  little  water.  He  partook  of  a  little 
bread  and  some  tea,  without  either  milk 
or  sugar,  in  the  afternoon,  and  supped 
upon  the  same  fare  as  ho  had  dined.  He 
could  not  return  home  that  night,  so  a 
pallet  of  straw  was  laid  upon  the  hearth 
before  the  fire,  and  upon  that  he  lay, 
covered  with  a  mg,  till  morning.  On 
another  occasion,  returning  home  after 
his  labours,  the  sleet  and  snow  beat  upon 
him,  accompanied  b^  a  frosty  air,  so  Uiat 
the  frossen  and  freezing  element  formed  a 
coat  of  mail  upon  him,  and  rose  from  his 
shoulders  to  his  hat  a  complete  helmet  of 
ice,  and  when  he  reached  nome  and  took 
off  his  coat  it  stood  erect  upon  the  middle 
of  the  house-floor,  as  if  it  bad  been  made 
of  cast-iron.  He  concluded  with  some 
judicious  counsels  to  the  vonnger  local 
preachers,  recommending  them  especially 
to  ^  use  great  plainness  of  speech  ;"  and 
with  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the 
existence  of  the  Mutual- Aid  Association, 
and  for  the  allowance  of  four  shillings 
weekly  from  its  funds  to  him,  without 
which,  with  his  numerous  infirmities,  he 
must  apply  to  the  Union-house,  but  with 
which  ne  was  able  to  live,  and  to  live 
comfortably.  He  had  often  been  pelted 
with  mud  and  durt,  and  once  was  struck 
with  a  brickbat  upon  the  forehead,  the 
scar  of  which  he  should  carry  with  him  to 
the  grave,  for  it  was  even  now  visible 
enough  upon  him.  He  thanked  the 
assembled  friends  for  their  kindness  to 
the  poor  and  aged  local  preachers,  and 
sat  aown  amidst  general  applause. 

As  soon  as  Brother  Baoford  had  re- 
sumed his  seat,  the  hymn  of  Christiaa 
BroAerhood  was  sung;  at  the  close  of 
which,  the  hour  of  nine  having  arrived, 
the  chairman  engaged  in  prayer,  and  pro- 
nounced the  benediction.  Two  friends 
voluntarily  promised  10s.  each  to  the 
funds,  and  one  of  them  had  contributed 
6s.  to  the  tea. 

BIBMINOHAX   BBAKCH. 

Onx  of  the  most  delightfully-interest- 
ing meetings  we  have  ever  had  in  con- 
nection with  this  Association,  was  held 
on  the  8th  of  August  in  the  new  chapel, 
Morley  Street,  kindly  lent  by  the  trustees 
,  for  the  occasion.  About  200  took  tea 
together,  and  of  the  number  were  John 
Ratcliff,  Esq.,  our  worthy  chairman,  and 
E.  Heeley,  Esq.  The  tea  was  gni- 
tuitously  provided  by  the  friends.    The 

Sublic  meeting  commenced  with  the  usual 
evotional  exercises ;  after  which  the 
chairman  gave  an  excellent  speech,  in 
which  he  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
Assodatioii  upon  the  community  atlarge, 
but  more  especially  upon  Wesleyans,  uc^ 
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considered  that  the  meeting  for  snch  an 
object  oaght  to  have  been  held  in  one  of 
the  largest  Wesieyan  chapels  in  the  town. 
A  series  of  resolutions,  recognising  the 
scriptural characterof  an  unpaid  ministry, 
the  labours  of  these  self-denying  men, 
whose  health  and  life  had  in  a  great 
measure  been  sacrificed  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  work,  and  of  the  reason- 
ableness and  justice  of  their  being  sus- 
tained in  affliction  and  advanced  age, 
and  means  being  provided  for  their  inter- 
ment at  death,  was  unanimously  adopted. 
A  great  number  of  friends  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolutions,  among  whom  were 
— ^Messrs.  Turner,  of  Bilston ;  I.  English, 
of  Deptford ;  Revs.  C.  Vince  and  T.  Baily, 
Baptists ;  Messrs.  Heeley,  Simpson,  Pear- 
son, and  English,  of  Birmingham.  One 
pleasing  feature  was  peculiarly  manifest 
during  the  evening — the  friendly  union 
of  Christian  brethren.  The  speakers  and 
congregation  were  a  mixture  of  Con- 
ference Methodists  and  Beformers,  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Episcopalians,  paid 
preachers  and  unpaid  preachers;  and 
while  the  unpaid  were  recognised  as 
fellow-labourers  in  the  gospel,  nothing 
was  said  at  all  derogatory  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  paid.  Mr.  Vince  signified  that 
he  had  been  in  both  positions,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  he  stood  on  vantage 
ground  when  he  went  forth  without  fee 
or  reward.  He  could  then  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  "I  seek  not  yours 
but  you.'*  He  also  forcibly  showed  that 
the  local  preachers  were  men  who  made 
great  sacrifices:  that  after  a  week  of 
laborious  toil,  some  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  others  in  cultivating  the  soil, 
&c.,  that  their  exhausted  physical  ener- 
gies required  a  day  of  rest  to  recruit  their 


enfeebled  strength ;  but  this  needful 
supply  of  rest  was  sacrificed  by  them  in 
their  Sabbath  labour,  connecting  mental 
anxiety  with  bodily  exercise,  and  having, 
on  many  occasions,  to  walk  from  ten  to 
thirty  mUes,  and  to  preach  two  or  three 
times ;  thus  rendering  this  day  the  most 
laborious  of  the  seven.  Mr.  Edmund 
Heeley  spoke  with  great  power,  and  his 
speech  produced  considerable  effect  on  the 
meeting.  We  hope  that  more  efforts  will 
be  put  forth  on  behalf  of  our  brethren, 
and  that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to 
end  their  davs  in  parish  workhouses, 
after  having  thus  served  their  generation 
according  to  the  will  of  God;  while  some 
whom  they  have  raised  up  and  brought 
out  of  obscurity  have  been  placed  in  ex- 
alted positions,  and  have  become  wealthy, 
turn  away  from  their  distress.  The  voice 
of  humanity,  of  justice,  of  benevolence, 
of  moral  obligation,  of  scriptural  Chris- 
tianity protest  against  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  good  men  and  true  resolve 
to  wipe  so  foul  a  blot  from  our  church's 
history.  Encouraged  by  the  example  of 
Him,  who  hath  recommended  to  feed  the 
hungrv  and  clothe  the  naked,  and  con- 
nected therewith  a  promise,  that  it  shall 
in  no  wise  lose  its  reward,  we  trust  this 
meeting  will  prove  a  stimulus  to  perse- 
vering effort  in  this  work  of  faith  and 
labour  of  love. 

B.  Chessewbight,  Secretary. 


DIED. 

Sept  28,  1S53.  Franoes  Castle,  of  tho 
Mansfield  Cirenit,  aged  ^.  Claim  £4.  Her 
end  was  peace. 

Oct.  6, 1868.  Ann  Ollis,  of  the  Kingswood 
Circuit,  age  not  stated.  Claim  £4.  Her  end 
was  peace. 


THE  PEACE  COKFEBENCE. 

The  Congress  of  the  Friends  of  Univer- 
sal Peace  has  just  been  held  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh;  and  the  sentiments  de- 
livered during  its  sittings  and  at  the  pub- 
lic meeting  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  citizens  of  that 
**  modern  Athens."  Like  every  good 
and  benevolent  cause,  this  society  nas  had 
to  contend  with  both  real  and  mistaken 
foes — political  men  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
strange  to  say,  pious  men  and  ministers 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  on  the  other. 
The  first  oppose  it  because  they  imagine 
that  the  peace  of  nations  can  only  be 
upheld  by  brute  force,  and  by  evoking 
the  worst  passions  of  human  nature;  and 
the  second,  because  they  think  the  end 
can  only  be  gained  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  by  ecclesiastically-ordained 
men,  and  by  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
But  peace  is  too  hveb/  a  plant  to  spring 
out  of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  too  beau- 


tiful a  fruit  to  grow  upon  mere  ecclesias- 
tical dominion.  It  is  of  higher,  holier 
origin. 

These  subjects  were  fully,  freely,  and 
fairly  discussed  at  the  sittings  of  the  Con- 
gress and  at  the  public  meeting,  in  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  intelligent 
nearers,  capable  of  judging  of  their 
merits,  and  at  the  same  time  possessing 
the  most  perfect  liberty,by  adverse  votes, 
or  by  submitting  amendments  declara- 
tory of  their  dissent  from  the  resolutions 
proposed  for  their  adoption. 

But  what  is  the  fact  ?  Every  resolu- 
tion submitted  to  the  members,  and  at 
the  public  meeting,  passed  unanimously. 
And  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  oppo- 
sition was  attempted;  and  attempted  by 
a  gallant  admiral  who  came  down  from 
London  on  purpose — one  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  popular  by  victories  he 
had  achieved  in  favour  of  national  liber- 
ties.   Tet  with  all  these  advantages,  and 
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the  ge&enJ  exdtemont  of  the  natitom  in 
fiironr  of  var  with  Bossia,  he  wm  too 
prmdaU  to  faaiaiid  a&  ameodmeiit  oa  uij 
resolotioa  proftoeod  to  the  meettng.  u 
nothing  ^e  had  been  obtained  hj  the 
TJsit  of  the  fiioBda  of  peaoe  tS  Edinbmgh 
this  denioostratioa  of  the  sonndnew  of 
tiidr  principles  was  a  great  Wctorf. 

Another  £tict  mast  not  be  lost  light  of 
—that,  while  neailj  the  whole  of  die 
pnbUe  pTOM  of  England  is  in  fikTonrof 
war,  almost,  if  not  the  entire  press  of  Bdia- 
bargfa  was  ranged  on  the  side  of  peaoe; 
and  the  proprietors  of  pnblie  papers 
iacarred  oonsiderafale  extra  expense  in 
order  to  give  fall  leports  of  the  meetings. 

It  wottid  be  svpei^oas  to  say  a  wvnd 
abont  the  proeeedings,  and  the  speeches 
delireied  on  the  oocaaion,  as  they  ha've 
been  so  fully  reported  in  the  pablic 
papers;  but  vm  cannot  omit  to  notioe  the 
debt  the  oonanifctee  and  friends  own  to 
the  Lord  ProTost  for  has  hearty  and 
manly  adfaeaion  to  the  principles  of  the 
Society;  and  the  calm,  digaified,  and 
aide  manner  in  which  he  presided  over 
Ae  bttsifless  of  the  Congressy  and  the 
public  meeting;  coounending  by  the 
nrbanity  of  has  spirit  the  principles  he 
was  desirons  to  promote.  Whatever 
poUticims  may  advance  in  favour  of  war, 
eitiier  offensive  or  defensive,  or,  what- 
ever may  be  said  by  bigoted  ecd^iastics 
against  the  means  employed  by  this 
Society  in  order  to  bring  about  universal 
peace  among  natioiia;  we  feel  deeply 
convinced  that  the  smile  of  the  God  of 
JP^ace  will  attend  the  efforts  of  this 
Society,  and  that  he  will  own  its  piinciples 
and  fulfil  his  own  promise,  that  nations 
shall  not  lift  np  sword  agaiaat  nation,  that 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares and  their  speaxs  into  pnmixig- 
hooks,  and  learn  war  no  more. 

THE  SEV.  GEORGE  STEWARD  ON 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHURCH 
OOYERNMENT. 

Wawt  of  fsme  and  space  pnereuts  onr 
Twiewing  Mr.  Steward's  book  in  the 
present  number,  bnt  we  cannot  allow  the 
opportunity  to  pass  witiiont  calKng  the 
•mteBtion  of  our  readers  to  it.  Peihaps 
we  turnnot  do  better  than  Insert  a  letter 
which  we  have  received  fhsm  n  friend. 
In  onr  next  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
all  the  attention  which  such  a  wmk  de- 


Oct.  1ft,  1858. 
Mr  BXkit  Sn,~J[t  is  probable  that  I 
n  new  doing  a  woric  of  snpeierogation; 
yet,  alt  the  risk  of  meddling,  I  cannot 
retrain  from  directing  yovr  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  Rev.  Oceige  Stewaid, 
jnsi  iesaed  from  Ae  mss. 
Any  wofk  of  which  he  Is  the  iniaior  Is 


snre  to  excite  attention ;  bnt  this  vnhune 
owes  its  origin  to  ciionmstanees  which, 
in  more  thra  an  ordinary  degree,  will 
interest  the  religiooa  oommnnity,  bnt 
espeeiidly  the  Methodist  Connexion. 
The  Rev.  George  Stoward,  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  has  exercised  his 
ministry  amongst  ns.  Possessing  polpit 
talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  an  nn- 
hieraiRhed  reputation,  he  appeared  des- 
tined to  fiU  ^e  highest  position  in  tiie 
body. 

Amoagst  the  events  which  transpired 
at  the  last  Conference  was  the  withdrawal 
of  this  highly  rmseted  and  talented 
minister  from  the  W esleyan  Connexaon, 
attended  widi  circumstances  whidi  not 
only  surprised  the  churches  generally,  but 
caused  many  a  Wesleyan  head  to  hang 
down  with  shame  and  sorrow. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Steward  was  so 
irreproachable  that  Conference  requested 
him  to  reconsider  his  tender  of  resigna- 
tion, aaid  to  allow  his  name  to  remain 
as  snpemnmersxyon  the  minutes:  to  this 
he  consented,  provided  he  were  allowed 
to  publish  his  reasons.  This  condition 
was  disallowed,  and  George  Steward, 
after  twenty-five  years  of  ministerial 
union  and  labour,  was  dropped  without 
an  expression  of  sorrow,  or  of  a  parting 
benediction.  Scarcely  two  months  have 
elapsed  since  Conference  separated, 
when  the  reasons  for  his  procedure  are 
before  the  public.  The  volume  will  be 
sonc^  after  and  read  by  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject  Ireated-— via.,  *'  The 
Principles  of  Chnroh  Government,  and 
their  Application  to  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism." The  work  is  at  a  price  not  at 
the  coasmand  of  many,  but  its  contents 
must  interest  local  preachers,  leaden^ 
and  office  bearers  especially  in  onr  Con- 
nexion. Yon  will,  Uierefore,  be  conferring 
a  benefit  on  your  readers  by  directing 
attention  to  it,  and  supplying  exttacts 
as  extensive  as  your  space  will  permit. 
The  introduction  Is  important^  and  shows 
his  views  and  the  progress  of  his  own 
mind  in  coming  to  those  views.  This 
book  will  attract  attention,  espectaUv  the 
attention  of  ministets  and  offloers  of  the 
church.  It  is  not  the  book  of  a  party — 
a  democrat  or  a  iefonner--and  there- 
fore should  have  wide  dreulation  among 
those  who  view  the  aspect  of  religions 
communities.  The  author  is  n  man  of 
superior  intellect — ^a  Wesleyan  minister, 
and  one  who  is  not  disposed  to  lower 
ministerial  anthorit]^  or  denude  it  of  its 
flcriptnral  datms.  I  tmst  thal^  as  your 
work  Is  pnbUshed  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  oi^  local  preachers,  you  will 
see  vour  way  dear  to  supply  a  laigepact 
of  tbe  work  ihroi^  its  valuable  pws. 

Believe  me,  dear  dr,  jsun  faithMI j, 

H.B. 


THE 
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THE  WAR  SPIRIT!— WHENCE  COMES  IT? 

This  is  a  question  that,  at  the  present  time  especially;  ought  to  receiTe 
thoughtful  consideration.    Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.    The  war 
spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the  devil.     He  is  the  great  projector  and  progenitor 
of  war,    ^' Satan  and  his  angels  fought  in  Heaven ;"  and  from  that  day 
to  the  present;  unless  it  be  in  strictly  defensive  war,  all  who  have  been 
<;onspicuous  in  strife,  to  adopt  the  expressive  language  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  have  been  ^^  of  their  father,  the  devil."    It  would  be  a  no  less 
curious  than  instructive  pursuit  to  discover  the  various  pretences  under 
which  the  war  spirit  has  developed  itself.    All  its  representatives,  how- 
>ever,  have  striven  to  hide  the  real  motive  by  which  they  have  been 
actuated.    This  has  been  too  base  and  degraded  even  for  poor  fallen 
human  nature  to  bear  with  complacency ;  and  hence  love  of  country, 
defence  of  territory  or  natural  rights,  the  maintenance  of  treaties,  alleged 
grievancas,  old  or  new ;  protection  of  allies,  prosecution  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, spread  of  civilisation,  or — horror  on  horrors! — the  propagation  of 
religion,  and  that,  too,  the  religion  of  the  Cross, — some  one,  or  all,  of 
these  motives  have  been  the  pretended  causes  of  the  mighty  and  multiplied 
wars  that  have  cursed  humanity,  and  since  the  fall  have  made  earth  the 
theatre  of  blood  and  desolation.    In  all  wars  the  Old  Serpent's  spirit 
can  be  traced.    Lust  of  power,  love  of  aggrandizement,  offended  pride, 
hatred  of  superior  excellence,  and  the  consequent  disregard  of  every  com- 
mandment of  the  Decalogue,  in  respect  to  both  God  and  man,  may  be 
noticed  and  deplored.    In  reference  to  this  spirit,  it  has  been  well  said 
that  the  history  of  mankind,  from  the  beginning  until  now,  is  a  '^  history 
of  cruelty  and  blood."    Alas !  the  master-sin  which  cost  the  '^  son  of  the 
morning"  his  place  among  the  hierarchies  of  Heaven,  has  been  widely, 
universally  diffused  upon  earth.    The  rulers  of  the  world  are  enemies  no 
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less  to  God  than  to  each  other.  How  blessed  to  know  that  the  true  and 
only  Potentate  has  said  that  there  shall  come  a  time  when  the  nations 
shall  learn  war  no  more ! — when  the  Prince  of  Peace  shall  reign — when 
^^  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb;  the  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid, 
and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion^  and  the  fatling  togethetj  and  a  little 
child,"  the  emblem  of  simplicity  and  innocence,  "  shall  lead  them." 

The  natural  inquiry  of  every  Christian  mind  is,  how  shall  these  things 
be  accomplished  ?  What  instrumentality  can  I  employ  to  hasten  this 
result?  And  this  has  been  the  cry  of  God's  children  for  ages.  Especially 
has  it  of  late  occupied  the  attention  and  the  prayerful  anxieties  of  the 
best  and  most  intelligent  of  Christ's  followers.  Nothing  can  be  more 
plainly  demonstrated  than  that  we  cannot  be  walking  in  the  footsteps 
of  our  crucified  Lord  unless  we  do  as  he  commands:  "Love  your 
enemies !"  If  acted  upon,  this  precept  would  at  once  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  war  spirit : — 

Ay,  earih  wonld  then  win  bftck  again 

Brigkt  Bden'a  days  of  Joy  ; 
Sweet  peace  witbin  her  valleys  reign, 

And  love  without  alloy. 

But  we  do  not  act  upon  it— do  not  seem  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  to  understand  its  soope  and  tendency — do  not  take  even  the 
first  steps  to  accomplish  the  desired  results  with  our  children  in  our 
homes,  our  schools,  our  churches.  And  yet  we  wonder,  and  pretend  to 
stand  aghast  when  any  monstrous  development  of  tiie  contrary  spirit 
bursts  upon  us,  as  in  the  present  quarrel  between  the  two  great  powers, 
Bussia  and  Turkey^  during  which,  perhaps,  thousands  upon  thousands 
will  be  slam,  and  thousands  more  made  desolate  and  wretched,  simply  to 
gratify  the  devilish  lust  of  rule  and  authority. 

How  inadequately  must  the  very  spirit  and  pm*pose  of  Christianity  be 
understood,  ere  the  manifesto  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  could  be  ooncooted 
by  his  councillors ;  and  to  what  a  degraded  state,  as  Christians,  must  his 
subjects  have  fallen,  ere  they  could  welcome  it  with  acdamations,  and  waft 
it  with  prayers  to  the  footstool  of  heavenly  mercy !  Is  it  possible  to  oon. 
ceive  that  He  who  said,  ^  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  wc^ld,  else  would 
my  servants  fight,"  can  approve  of  the  exterminating  and  haughty  ^rit 
breathed  by  the  Gear  into  his  enslaved  and  embruted  army  by  this  pro- 
elamatioD,  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  true  faith,  and  love  for  the 
Redeemer's  honour  ?  Such  conduct  is  a  very  natural  consequence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Koran,  and  seems  befitting  on  the  part  of  the  followers 
of  Mohammed.  His  was  the  kingdom  of  the  sword ;  but  for  nations  or 
princes  who  profess  to  belong  to  the  ^*  sacred  orthodox  Church,"  the 
Chureh  of  Christ,  how  is  it  that  it  is  not  received  with  execration  ?  Is  it 
not  because,  enslaved  themselves  to  sin,  and  lust,  and  pride,  they  are  but 
the  too  willing  instniments  of  their  imperial  master**to  work  out  his 
schemes  of  aggrandisement  and  power  upon  his  weakor  neighbours-— too 
ready  to  assist  him,  under  the  pretence  of  the  rights  of  the  Churchy  to 
steal  those  provinces  which,  from  their  contiguity  to  his  own,  he  so  much 
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ooTets  from  their  preseiit  posseMon  ?  This  is  a  MW^  and  by  no  means  an 
improved  phase  of  the  old  omsBding  spirit;  but  now,  as  then,  the 
descendant  of  the  Palesologi  may  find  that  there  are  eternal  principles  of 
right  and  justice  which  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  will  uphold;  to  the 
confusion  and  discomfiture  of  his  pretended  followers. 

We  know  that;  as  Englishmen^  we  are  treading  on  ddioate  ground ; 
oar  own  wars  in  India  and  elsewhere  have  not  been  characterised  b j  the 
principles  we  are  advocating^  nor  founded;  at  times,  upon  less  obnoxious 
pretences  than  those  we  are  now  condemning.  We  are  no  advocates; 
however;  for  English  more  than  Russian  aggrandisement;  still  there  are 
points  of  difierenoe  which  we  presume  maj  be  cited  in  our  favour. 
Russia  conquers  to  enslave ;  her  own  institutions  are  based  upon  the  most 
despotic  national  as  well  as  personal  degradation.  A  Russian  subject  is 
not  a  person ;  at  court  or  in  carap;  at  home  or  abroad;  he  is  a  mere 
machine;  a  tool;  an  instrument.  He  dare  not;  socially  or  morally;  exert 
his  individuality.  His  lands  are  cultivated;  his  battles  fought;  his  manu- 
fiictories  filled;  his  palaces  and  bridges  built;  his  children  reared;  by  bond- 
men of  the  most  degraded  kind.  The  Russian  serf  is  even  sunk  lower 
than  the  West  Indian  and  South  American  negro ;  the  latter  knows,  and 
often  asserts  the  value  of  liberty ;  the  former  knows  it  not — ^has  never 
breathed  one  aspiration  for  its  blessings.  He  hugs  his  chains,  and  idolises 
his  enslaver.  Is  it  to  these;  theu;  that  the  propagation  or  the  defence  of 
religion  may  bc;  ought  to  be  intrusted  ?  History,  as  well  as  Scripture, 
repudiates  the  assumption. 

It  is  the  war  spirit;  however,  that  we  would  exorcise,  wherever  it 
exists  and  exhibits  itself.  To  show  that  it  is  not  the  mind  of  Christ;  can- 
not be  fitting  or  consistent  on  the  part  of  his  followers,  '^  Let  him  that  is 
greatest  among  you  be  the  servant  of  all;"  is  his  command ;  because  thus 
only  can  the  Christian  rightly  exhibit  his  superior  excellences;  by  doing 
good;  and  communicating  to  all  the  gifts  which  God  bath  given  him. 
We  hail  this  spirit  in  many  of  the  writers  of  the  present  day.  Would 
that  it  more  thoronghly  imbued  the  church,  the  court,  the  senate!  Then 
would  war  be  deemed  the  deadliest  of  all  evils ;  its  promoters  the  scourges 
and  pests  of  nations ;  its  chiefs  but  as  executioners  upon  a  gigantic  scale ; 
the  thing  itself  as  some  dreadful  infliction,  some  outrage  against  the  very 
first  principles  of  mercy  and  religion,  which  every  right-hearted  man 
loathes  and  abhors,  and  to  avert  which  no  present  or  future  sacrifice  would 
be  deemed  too  great. 

Let  not  our  readers  hastily  conclude  that,  by  the  prevalence  of 
these  opinions,  anarchy  would  impend,  and  the  law  of  the  stronger 
obtain.  Christianity  itself  was  ushered  in  and  made  dependent  for 
success  upon  these  very  principles, — ^the  conquering  and  assimilating 
influence  of  forbearance  and  submission ;  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
man,  evea  the  worst  and  vilest,  for  God's  sake ;  the  entire  abstaining 
from  pride  and  dominion ;  the  abnegation  of  self;  and  the  triumph  of 
long-suffering,  love,  and  compassion.  Oh,  what  have  these  already 
wrought  in  this  once  lost  and  ndned  world !    Christ  humbled  himself, 

2  I  2 
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and  became  of  no  reputation ;  was  obedient  even  nnto  deatb^  tbat  the 
majesty  of  goodness  might  prevail  and  permeate  man's  adamantine  nature 
—change  him  from  the  child  of  the  devil  to  the  child  of  Gk)d.  And  these 
principles  retain  all  their  pristine  power;  but  to  be  successful,  they  must 
be  acted  upon,  believed  in,  carried  out  in  life  and  practice.  Our  histories 
and  catechisms,  our  poetry  and  philosophy,  our  morals  and  jurisprudence 
must  be  re-written,  and  in  a  Christ-like,  that  is,  a  loving  spirit.  If  we 
would  have  man  cease  to  be  the  enemy  of  man,  our  games  and  pastimes, 
our  spectacles  and  national  sports,  require  remodelling;  our  cathedrals 
and  churches,  our  libraries  and  museums,  our  public  promenades  and  our 
private  homes,  must  be  made  redolent  of  affectionate  sympathy  and  god- 
like forbearance.  The  pulpit  and  the  press  must  change  the  war-note, 
and  the  eulogy  of  the  conqueror,  for  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  majesty 
of  peace,  and  the  sublimity  of  forgiveness.  These  must  be  the  themes  of 
future  orators,  and  statesmen,  and  divines,  if  we  would  truly  deserve  the 
name  of  Christian,  or  be  judged  of  by  God  as  walking  in  the  footsteps  of 
Him  who  came  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  enemies,  and  who  left  as 
his  most  simple,  yet  impressive  injunction :  '^  Whatsoever  things  ye 
would  tbat  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them." 


SLAVERY. 


THE  CHniSTIAN's  PBOTEST  AOklSN  SLAVBBT.  —MRS.  6T0WB,  AKD   "  U^•CLE  TOM  S 


CABIN." 


BY  WILLIAM  BTBOM,  AUTHOB  OF  "SKETCHES  PBOM  LIFE." 

( Concluded  from  page  441.) 

I  LOOKED  upon  this  bit  of  cotton  as  a  Chbistian.  I  sat  and  meditated  intently 
and  prayerfully  on  the  subject :  the  Word  of  Grod  lay  open  before  me.  I  had 
been  examining  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  slavery  permitted  among  the  Jews 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  and  had  read  and  re-read  the  context  connected 
with  that  scripture  oi  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  20 :  "  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  call- 
ing wherein  he  was  called.  Art  thou  called,  being  a  servant  (a  slave  ?)  core  not 
for  it ;  but  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather.''  I  consulted  learned  com- 
mentators, anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery,  of  different  denominations,  on  the  pas- 
sages. I  believe  I  was  honest  in  my  search  after  the  mind  of  God.  I  could  not 
but  see  that  slavery  was  permissible  under  the  law ;  and  was  winked  at,  at  leost 
for  a  while,  under  the  Grospel  too.  Yes,  and  so  was  polygamy  tolerated  of  old, 
because  of  the  ''hardness  of  men*8  hearts;"  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not 
so.  But  polygamy  is  forbidden  expressly  in  the  Gospel ;  and  shall  a  greater 
evil,  slavery,  continue,  simply  because  it  has  not  been  legislated  upon  by  name, 
or  dealt  with  so  summarily  as  polygamy  was  under  the  Christian  dispensation^ 
and  because  "  men's  hearts  are  yet  hard  T'  The  free  spirit  of  the  Gosnel  repu- 
diates such  a  thought !  At  least  I  am  perfectly  satisfiea  that  God's  will  is  holy, 
just,  and  ^ood  towards  all  classes  of  men,  and  this  despite  the  relations,  whether 
of  constramt  or  otherwise,  &ey  sustain  towards  each  other.  Hence  masters  may 
degrade  their  servants,  and  viUanous  masters  may  withhold  the  justjhire  of 
labourers ;  black  kings  or  white  kings,  black  nations  or  white  nations,  chiefs  or 
presidents,  idolatrous  heathens  or  Christian  people  in  name,  may  *'  buy  and 
sell,"  and  hope  to  "  get  gain"  out  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  their  brethren,  by 
which  ''  all  jov  is  darkened,  and  the  mirth  of  the  land  is  gone ;"  and  yet,  so 
infinite  is  God  s  love  and  power,  that,  amid  all  these  elements  of  despanr,  the 
hope,  the  peace,  the  purity,  the  joy  of  the  Gospel  can  reach,  ay,  and  does  verily 
reach  them  I    And  even  were  tnese  hindrances  a  thoosand-fbld  aggravated,  God 
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conld  bless  them  withali  and  despite  of  all.  All  things  are  possible  to  God,  and 
all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.  Look  at  our  colliers ;  too  often  their 
minds  are  dark — dark  as  the  mineral  they  raise  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth — 
and  among  them  see  a  Crister ;  look  into  our  factories,  and  mark  tiie  sublime 
devotedness  of  a  Jones ;  into  our  engineering  establishments,  and  see  a  seraphic 
Thomson ;  among  our  very  sweeps,  and  behold  a  gentle  and  patient  £elly ;  and 
so  look  into  slavery,  and  l)ehold  an  Uncle  Tom. 

Hence  it  is  I  can  readily  acquiesce  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  main  features  of 
the  character  Mrs.  Stowe  has  drawn  in  Uncle  Tom,  and  can,  with  ease  and 
delight,  trace  out  those  more  striking^,  and  touching,  and  sacred  delineations  of 
her  hero's  spiritual  portrait,  which  had,  doubtless,  been  sketched,  when  the 
talented  autnoress  had  chiefly  dipped  her  pen  in  the  affectionate  hving  spring 
of  her  own  Christian  heart. 

Well,  and  though  God  is  thus  '^  mighty  to  save,''  and  is  assuredly  a  '^hiding 
place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest,  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry 
and  thirsty  nlace,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weaiy  land  ;*'  and  what, 
although  "He  can  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  Him  through  Christ** 
(matchless  words — uttermost — all  I) — yet  what  of  all  this  ?  Is  it  right,  with  the 
New  Testament  before  us,  0  Protestant,  liberal,  democratic  America!  0  ye  free 
states !  0  ye  slave  states !  I  ask  you  in  the  si^ht  of  that  ^'  King  who  reij^ns  m 
righteousness,''  and  will  be  judge  on  the  judgment-day, — although  He  is  now 
thus  almighty  to  save,  is  it  right,  0  fellow-men,  I  emphatically  demand,  to  tempt, 
and  task,  and  try,  and  strain  to  the  last  degree,  the  virtues  and  graces  of  your 
Christian  slaves  ?  Is  it  ri^ht  so  to  use,  and  by  this  very  use  to  exacerbate  the 
innate  vices  and  awful  habits  of  depravity  of  a  Quimbo,  a  Sambo,  as  ye  do  ? 
Eemember  an  apostle's  words :  "  If  tne  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall 
the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear?"  And  I  question  you,  with  all  solemnity,  is 
it  human  to  make  greater  the  difficulty,  and  throw  increased  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  the  soul's  enlightenment,  and  thus  add  to  the  power  of  Satan  in  prevent- 
ing the  salvation  of  slaves  ?  or  of  domestic  servants  and  helps  ?  or  of  the  wicked 
and  ungodly  labourers  employed  in  town  and  country  ?  How  can  the  foreman, 
or  overseer,  or  tommy  dealer,  or  truck  manager,  or  the  spy  even  of  an  English 
or  an  American  Haley,  be  saved?  how  escape?  Look  at  the  situations  of  the 
runaways  advertised  day  by  day  in  the  T^ew  Orleans  papers !  Look  at  the  harlot 
Cassy— at  the  public-houses  after  a  pay-night, — at  the  degraded,  disorganised  in 
mind  and  body,  poor  old  Prue  1  How  accursed  are  such  1  and  who  adds  to  their 
curse  ?  fie  sure  thy  sins  will  find  thee  out,  the  earth  will  disclose  her  blood,  and 
shall  not  always  cover  her  slain ! 

And  where  is  the  elaborate,  sophistical,  selfish  apology  or  vindication  your 
lecturers,  your  senators,  your  preachers  (alas,  the  fact  I)  will  pronounce  in  de> 
fence  of  this  system  ? — a  system  whose  working  wraps,  as  you  see,  more  densely 
in  ignorance  and  crime  those  fellow  sons  and  daughters  of  man  who  enact  their 
sad  parts  in  your  terrible  tragedies.  The  land  moumeth,  the  offences  under 
which  it  groans  "  are  rank  ana  smell  to  heaven.''  like  death-laden  miasmatic 
exhalations,  they  rise,  making  the  atmosphere  heavy  with  plagues  and  teiTors ; 
and  they  sweep  in  devastation  over  your  cotton  fields,  your  sugar  plantations, 
and  fill  your  smitten  cities,  your  Cincinnatis,  your  New  Orleans,  with  despair 
and  death !  And  what,  ye  apologists,  ye  slaveholders,  ye  men  stealers,  0  what 
will  ye  do  "  in  the  day  of  visitation,"  and  in  the  devastation  which  shall  come 
from  far?"  to  whom  will  ye  flee  for  help  ?  and  where  will  ye  leave  your  fflory  ? 
what  can  ye  do?  We  have  seen  what  an  Uncle  Tom  could  do !  Behola  him ! 
triumphantly,  yet  meekly,  loving,  living,  labouring,  praying,  praising,  dying  in 
the  midst  of  scenes  and  trials  of  an  almost  unparaUeled  and  incredible  weight  of 
cruelty!    Let  me  quote  the  closing  scene : — 

<'I  hnro,"  said  Legrce,  Trith  grim,  torrible  calmness,  "  done— jast— that— thing,  Tom,  un- 
less yon  tell  me  what  you  know  about  these  yer  gala  V* 
Tom  stood  silent 

"  J}*je  hear  ?"  said  Legree,  stamping,  with  a  roar  like  that  of  an  incensed  lion.  "  Speak  1" 
"  I  han't  got  nothing  to  tell,  mas'r/'  said  Tom,  with  a  slow,  firm,  deliberate  utterance. 
''Do  you  dare  to  tell  me,  ye  old  black  Christian,  ye  don't  know?"  said  Legree. 
Tom  was  silent. 

**  Speak !"  thundered  Legree,  striking  him  furiously.    "  Bo  yoa  luiow  anything  V 
'^1  know,  mas'r ;  but  I  can't  tell  anything.    I  can  die  I" 
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Lefipree  drew  in  a  loag  breftth ;  and  rappreasing  bis  raffo,  took  Tom  by  the  ann,  and,  lu^ 
nroachiDff  Lis  faoealmoat  to  bis,  said,  in  a  terrible  voice,  ''HarVe,  Tom — ye  think,  'cause  rve 
let  yon  off  before,  I  don't  mean  vbat  I  say ;  bnt  tbis  time  Tve  made  up  my  mind,  and  counted 
tbe  eoat.  You've  fdwsya  stood  it  oat  agin'  mo— now  FU  oonqoer  yon  or  kill  yon  I  one  or 
t'other.  I'll  coont  OTery  dn^  oi  Uood  there  is  in  yon,  and  take  'en,  one  by  one^  tlQ  yom 
give  up  I" 

Tom  looked  up  to  his  master,  and  answered,  "  Mas'r,  if  yon  was  sick,  or  in  tronblet  or 
dying,  antl  I  could  save  ve,  I'd  give  ye  my  heart's  blood ;  and  if  taking  every  drop  of  blood  in 
this  poor  old  body  would  save  your  preeions  soul,  I'd  give  'em  freely,  as  the  Lord  gave  bis  for 
me.  0  mas'r,  don't  bring  this  gnat  sin  on  yonr  soul  I  It  will  hurt  vou  more  than  it  will 
me  1  Bo  the  worst  you  oan,  my  tionl)les  'U  soon  be  orer ;  but  if  ye  donU  repent,  yours  won't 
nerer  endl" 

Like  a  strange  snatch  of  heavenly  music  heard  in  tbe  lull  of  a  tempest,  this  burst  of 
feeling  made  a  moment's  blsnk  pause.  Leffree  stood  aghast,  and  looked  at  Tom;  and  there 
was  such  a  silence,  that  the  tick  of  the  old  mock  could  m  heard,  measuring  with  silent  touch 
the  last  moments  of  mercy  and  probation  to  that  hardened  heart. 

It  was  but  a  moment.  There  was  one  hesitating  pause,  one  iiresoliitey  relenting  thrill,  and 
the  spirit  of  evil  came  baek  witb  eeTenb-fold  vebemenoe ;  and  Legree^  foaming  with  ntge,  smote 
his  Tictim  to  the  ground. 

Scenes  of  blood  and  emeltyare  shocking  to  our  ear  and  heart  What  man  has  nerve  to 
do,  man  has  not  nerve  to  bear.  What  brother  man  and  brother  Christian  must  suffer  cannot  ba 
told  us,  even  in  our  seeret  ehamber,  it  so  harrows  up  the  souL  And  yet,  0  my  eonniry  I  these 
things  are  done  under  the  shadow  of  thy  lawsl  0  Christt  thy  Ohnroh  eees  them  almost  in 
silence! 

Bat  of  old  there  was  One  whose  suffering  ebanged  an  instrument  of  torture,  degiadatiea» 
and  shame,  into  a  symbol  of  glory,  honoar,  and  immortal  life;  and  where  his  spirit  is,  neither 
degrading  stripesi  nor  blood,  nor  insults,  can  make  the  Christian's  last  struggle  less  than 
glorious. 

Waa  he  alone  that  long  night,  whoso  brave,  loving  spirit  was  bearing  up,  in  that  old  shad, 
against  buffeting  and  bnttal  stiipm? 

Nay  I    There  stood  by  him  OnSy  seen  by  him  alone,  "  like  unto  the  Son  of  Ood." 

The  tempter  stood  by  him,  too,  blinded  by  furious,  dmpotie  will,  every  moment  pressing 
him  to  shun  that  agony  by  the  betrayal  of  tbe  innooent  £at  the  brave,  true  heart  was  firm 
on  the  Btemal  Rock.  Ijike  bis  Msster,  he  knew  that,  if  he  saved  others,  himself  he  could  not 
save ;  nor  eonid  utmost  extremity  wrinr  fivm  htm  words,  save  of  prayer  and  holy  trust. 

**  He's  most  gone,  mas'r,"  said  SandM,  touaiisdy  in  spite  of  himseU;  by  the  patienos  of  Ua 
victim. 

»  Pay  awav  tiU  he  ffives  up  1  Give  it  to  him,  give  it  to  him  T  shouted  Legree.  'TUtaka 
everv  drop  of  Blood  he  hss  unless  be  confess  I" 

Tom  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  upon  his  master.  "  Te  poor,  miserable  critter  I"  be  said, 
**  there  an't  no  more  ve  can  do  I  I  forgive  ye,  with  all  my  soul  t"  and  he  fainted  entirely  away. 

**  I  b'lieve  my  soul,  he's  done  for,  finally,"  ssid  Legree,  stepping  forward  to  look  at  hmu 
'<  Yes,  he  is  I    Well,  his  mouth's  shut  up  at  last— that^s  one  comfort !" 

Yes,  Legree ;  bnt  who  shall  shut  up  that  voice  in  thy  soul— 4hat  soul  past  repentsaoi^ 
psst  prayer,  past  hope,  in  whom  the  fire  that  never  ahall  be  quenched  is  already  burning  ? 

Yet  Tom  was  not  quite  gone.  His  wondrous  words  and  pious  prayers  had  struck  upon  the 
hearts  of  tite  embmtea  blacks  who  had  been  the  instmments  of  cmelty  upon  him;  and,  tbe 
inatant  Legree  withdrew,  they  took  him  down,  and,  in  their  igaoranae^  songbt  to  call  him 
back  to  life — as  it  thai  were  any  favour  to  him. 

"  Sartin,  we's  been  doin'  a  dreflU  wicked  thing l"  said  Sambo;  **  hopea  maa'r  'U  havo  to 
'eount  for  it,  and  not  we." 

They  washed  hia  woands-^they  provided  a  rude  bed  of  some  reAise  cotton  for  him  to  lie 
down  on ;  and  one  of  them,  stealing  up  to  the  house,  begged  a  drink  of  bnndv  of  Lome,  pre- 
tending that  he  was  tired,  and  wanted  it  for  himself.  Ha  bnmgbt  it  baek,  and  poured  it  down 
Tom's  throat. 

*<  0  Tom,"  mid  Quimbo,  <<  we'abeen  awful  wicked  to  yel" 

"  I  forgive  ye,  with  all  mv  heart  I "  said  Tom,  faintly. 

'*  0  Tom  1  do  toll  us  who  is  Jesus,  anyhow  f"  said  wnbo— ''Jesus,  that's  been  a  standing 
by  you  ao,  all  this  night  I— who  is  he  ?" 

The  word  roused  tbe  fldling^  fiainting  spirit  He  poured  forth  a  few  energotio  senteaesa  of 
that  wondrous  One— his  life,  bis  death|  his  everiasting  presence,  and  power  to  save. 

They  wept— both  tbe  aavage  men. 

<*  Why  didn't  I  never  bear  tbis  before?"  said  Sambo;  '<  but  I  do  believe  I— I  can't  balp  It; 
Lord  Jeeas,  have  meroy  on  us  I" 

'*  Poor  erittersl"  said  Tom,  "Vd  be  willing  to  bar*  aU  I  have,  if  it'U  only  bring  yon  to 
CJirist  1    0  Lord  I  give  me  these  two  more  sonla^  I  pray  I" 

That  prayer  wss  answered. 

This  is  a  scene  of  devotion,  sublimity,  simplicity,  fidth,  and  martyrdom,  tovid 
with  imagination,  and  bright  with  tnith  and  soberness. 

I  tbrl^ar  to  harrow  up  your  feelings  by  attempting  a  counterpart  to  the  above. 
Think  uponit,  and  weep  and  tremble,    Thenwill  DealavgiH-^a  lavghfrom 
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Heaveni  at  tiuir  ealamitiefr-Hi  mock  when  tHeir  fear  cometh.  When  their  fear 
Cometh  as  desolation,  and  their  destruction  cometh  as  a  whirlwind ;  when  dis- 
tress and  anguish  come  upon  them.  Then  shall  they  call,  hut  Heaven  shall  not 
answer.— they  shall  seek  God  early,  hut  they  shall  not  find  him."  '^  They  shall 
be  fillea  with  their  own  devices.*' 

Andy  finally,  let  us  imagine  the  negro's  sanctified  spirit  at  rest  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  and  there  sweetly  awaiting  the  issue  of  that  ffreat  "  day  of  visitation," 
die  Last  Day.    A  glorious,  blessed,  incorruptible,  ana  undefiled  inheritance  is 

fiven  him.  He  hears  the  thrilling  words,  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  in- 
erit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.''  There 
no  distinction  of  colour  is  known,  no  difference  of  caste,  no  low  pursuit,  no  base 
or  mean  avocation — ^no  suear  fields,  no  cotton  plantations,  no  coal  mines;  there, 
in  that  city  '^  of  pure  gold,  like  unto  dear  glass,  God  has  wiped  away  all  tears 
from  their  eyes, — and  were  is  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying ;  neither 
shall  there  oe  any  more  paixi^.  for  the  former  things  have  passed  away."  The 
saints  in  Heaven  are,  in  tiie  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  one  brotherhood,  having 
one  Father,  one  Saviour,  one  Sanctifier, — albeit  there  will  yet  be  differences, 
**  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  tiie 
stars ;  for  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory."  "  They  that  be  wise 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  fiiimament :  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  Tnere  is  a  communion  of  access 
to  God,  the  fountain  of  every  privilege und  honour;  so  these  differences  in  glory 
implj  nothing  in  the  remotest  deme  analogous  to  degradation— nothing  unen- 
Bobhng ;  every  heart  is  full,  filled  from  that  fulness  oijoy  which  flows  m>m  the 
throne  of  Goa.  It  is  not  condescension  in  those  superior  intellects  next  the 
throne  to  mingle  with  the  latest  bom  sons  of  light— a  St.  Paul  with  the  Philip- 
pian  gaoler,  with  Eva,  St.  Chur,  Uncle  Tom ;  '*  kings  who  were  nursing  &thers, 
and  queens  who  were  nursing  mothers  to  the  Church;"  Lazarus  at  the  rich 
man's  gate,  with  Dorcas,  and  Phoebe,  and  Aquila ;  and  her  of  least  note,  humanly 
spiking,  whose  name  is  not  ^ven,  '*  the  sister  of  Nereus:"  they  have  lost  their 
incident,  earth-impcwed  distmctions  as  members  of  a  worldly  community.  Like 
their  adorable  Saviour,  they  are  ^'  known  no  more  after  the  flesh."  Heavenlj 
citizenship  may  have  distinctions,  but  they  are  without  painful  and  invidious  dif- 
ferences. Some  are  made  '^  rulers  over  many  things."  and  the  one  talent  uniin« 
proved  is  taken  and  given  to  him  which  hath  ten  talentSi  and  he  has  authori^ 

SLven  him  over  ^'  ten  cities;"  while  another  hears  his  judge  say,  *'  Be  thou  over 
ve  dties."  There  are  "  many  mansions,"  and  Jesus  is  gone  to  prenare  one  for 
each  of  those  who  aie  fidthf ul  unto  death.  And  thus  we  may  have  uie  childlike 
Eva,  in  her  angelic,  beautiful  simplicity— her  tender^  finmk,  noble-hearted  fsither, 
Ml  of  generoeitnr  of  feeling,  ever  shining  in  Hie  punty  of  his  glorified  p^fection. 
— «nd  he,  poor  Undo  Tom,  one  while  a  slavb,  now  exalted  in  the  simplicity  ana 
intensity  of  his  beatific  adorations.  But  they  are  ''idl  <m^  i»  Christ  P*  It  is 
Jesus  who  thus  ennobles,  beautifies,  exalts,  and  glorifies  for  ever  and  ever. 

Another  word,  and  1  have  done.  I  speak  dogmatioally,  yet  humbly.  But 
with  the  conviction  that  many  Unde  Toms  sigh  and  groan  m  bitterness  of  sphriti 
**  by  reason  of  their  bondaffe,''  I  cannot  refrain  from  we  utterance  of  this  solcnrn 
warning  in  behalf  of  the  slave : — Beware,  0  America,  thou  art  fighting  against 
OodI  "  Hear,  then,  thou  and  thy  servants  and  thy  people,  thus  saith  tbe  Lord : 
Execute  ye  judgment  and  righteousness,  and  deliver  the  moiled  out  of  ike  handi 
of  the  oppressor  ;  and  do  no  wrong,  do  no  violence  to  the  stranger,  the  father- 
Jess,  nor  the  widow,  neither  shed  innocent  blood  in  thy  place.  But  if  thine  eyes 
and  thine  heart  are  not  but  for  thy  oovetousness,  and  for  to  shed  innocent  blood, 
and  for  oppression,  and  for  violent  incursions  to  do  it,  none  shall  lament  for  thee, 
sflTfing,  Ahl  lordl  or,  Ahl  his  glory  I  and  thou  dialt  be  buried  with  the  burial 
oian  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  &yond  the  gates." 

Then,  as  a  icaf,  as  a  POLznctiir,  and  as  a  GHBzeruir,  I  protest  against  the 
monster  evil  si.AVBBy.  I  call  heaven  and  earth  once  more  to  witness  agrainst  it^ 
The  time  of  the  end  is  surely  drawing  nigh,  and  the  year  of  jubilee  swiftly  ap- 
proaches, when  the  trumpet  shall  sound  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  to  toe 
Beacons  on  the  hills  beyond,  "  Let  the  slave,  the  opprened,  go  free  l"  The  com* 
mand  is  heard-^ten  thousaxids  on  tiiousands  hasten  to  obey.  The  manacles  are 
burat  asunder,  in  spite  of  those  who  yet  ''  harden  their  hearts,  and  shut  their 
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hands  from  their  poor  hrethren :''  we  hear  the  hymn  of  trimnph  arise  finom 
a  liberated  world ;  and  heartily  do  we  join  and  sing : — 

Blow  ye  the  tnunpet,  blow, 

The  gladly  solemn  sound ; 
Let  all  the  nations  know, 

To  earth's  remotest  bonnd, 
The  year  of  jubilee  is  eomel 
Betom  ye  zaneom'd  people  home  I 

Black,  white,  and  bond,  and  free, 

Castee  and  proscriptions  cease; 
The  negro  wakes  to  Ubcrty  I 

The  negro  sleeps  in  peace : 
Bead  the  great  eharter  on  his  broW|— 
'<  I  am  a  man,  a  brother  now !" 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTE-BOOK.— No.  IX. 

ALL  THIKOS  TBACEABLS  TO  ▲  OBSAT  FIBST  CAUSE. 

"  His  lore  ie  as  great  as  his  Power.'' 
«In  Him  we  lire,  and  more,  and  hare  onr  being." 
**  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him." 

Thbbs  is  a  peculiar  sweetness  and  consolatory  pleasure  in  endeayouringto  '^  see 
God  in  all  thiu^ ;"  in  tracing  his  hand  in  the  various  events  and  drcumstancea 
of  every  day  hfe ;  and  remembering  that  so  entirely  are  all  the  changing  phases- 
of  this  lower  world  under  his  control,  and  subject  to  his  will,  that  ''not  a 
sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without  his  knowleoi^e. 

I  have  just  called  in  at  a  chemist's  shop  to  purchase  a  small  quantity  of  ^  coal 
tar  naphtha,"  and  on  taking  the  article  into  my  hand,  remarked  to  the  shopman 
that  its  odour  was  very  dis^reeahle.  The  young  man  replied,  **  Yes,  sir,  it  is ; 
but  yet  it  is  a  very  useful  thmg."  *'  True,"  I  rejoined ;  <'  so  much  so  that  now, 
mdeed,  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  one  of  tne  necessaries  of  our  comfort>  if 
not  of  our  existence.*'  The  shopman  added  (alluding  to  the  use  to  which  I  was 
about  to  apply  the  article),  '^ It  is  the  only  available  solvent  for  guttapercha — 
now  so  extensively  used,  and  I  do  not  know  what  we  shoi]Jd  oo  without  if 
And  I  rejoined, ''  Here  we  see  an  instance  of  the  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  fore> 
Irnowled^  of  the  Almighty.  A  few  years  ago  the  discovery  of  coal-gas  as  an 
illuminating  agent  was  made ;  but  for  this  £scovery  we  diould  not  mive  had 
coal  naphtha ;  and  but  for  this  ill-odoured  liquid,  the  discovery  of  gntta  percha 
gum  would  have  been  of  little  use." 

To  go  back  a  step  farther,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  tnasges  of  coal  stored 
up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  discovery  of  the  illuminating  power  of  coal 
gas  would  have  been  of  small  comparative  use ;  and  but  for  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  earth,  afibrding  (so  to  speak)  an  opportunity  to  the  Almighty  to  prepare 
it  for  the  reception  of  ids  creature,  man,  the  formation  we  call  eoal  oouid  have 
had  no  existence  now.  Again,  here  we  see  the  wisdomj  power j  forehumledgt, 
and  benevolence  of  the  Dbity  displayed,  and  all  exerted  for  our  good ;  and  thus 
we  are  able  to  trace  all  to  the  one  Great  First  Cause. 

By  ldsforek$iowledgef  he  saw  man*s  wants  from  age  to  age.  By  his  tvisdcmj 
he  contrived  to  connect  and  arrange  the  requirements  of  man  with  the  succes- 
sive discoveries  his  reason  would  enable  nim  to  make,  and  both,  with  the 
gradual  development  of  the  resources  his  benevolence  haa  prepared ;  while  his 
power,  infinite  and  incomprehensible,  accomplished  all  tihat  was  needful  to  work 
out  the  divine  design,  and  leaves  us  yet,  as  it  were,  but  on  the  threshold  of  our 
investigations,  as  to  the  stores  of  wonderful  treasures  contained  in  the  earth 
beneath  our  feet,  in  the  skv  above  our  heads,  or  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  us. 

And  while  we  search  for  further  proofs  of  "  heavmly  art,"  of  divine  skiU, 
and  infinite  wisdom,  we  cannot  open  our  eyes,  or  make  use  of  any — even  the 
most  insi^ificant  article  of  clothing— diet,  or  convenience,  but  ute  contem- 
plative mmd  sees  written  in  flaming  diaracters  thereon  **  Gon  is  Lovb." 

May  he  help  me  then  from  day  to  day,  to  see  him  in  his  works,  to  trace  him 
in  all  events,  and  to  acknowledge  and  confess  him  at  all  times  before  men  I 

J.  H.  Q. 
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MEMOIE  OF  MR,  WILLIAM  CULLWICK,  OF  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

BT  HIS  soir. 

Thb  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  the  second  son  of  William  and 
Sosanna  Callwick,  of  Shiffnall,  Shropshire^  at  which  place  he  was  bom,  December 
the  drd,  1781.  His  parents  moved  in  a  respectable  circle,  and  were  re^lar  in 
their  attendance  upon  the  ordinances  of  God  in  connection  with  the  Establish- 
ment. They  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  their  children  (of  whom 
they  had  twelve)  a  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  and  the  house  of  God ;  and  their 
labours,  in  this  respect,  were  not  thrown  away  upon  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
for  to  his  dying  day  he  manifested  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  proper 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  thus  exemplifyinff  the  truth  of  Scripture,  "  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  gt),  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it." 

At  a  very  early  age  he  was  the  subject  of  serious  thoughts  respecting  his 
soul,  and  was  frequently  led  to  secret  prayer ;  and,  youn^  as  he  then  was.  he 
had  one  very  remarkable  answer  to  his  fervent  petitions.  His  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  most  ardently  attached,  was  laid  aside  by  affliction,  and  very  little  hope 
remained  of  her  recovery.  He  became  deeply  concerned  respecting  his  antici- 
pated loss ;  and,  having  retired,  to  a  secret  place,  he  poured  out  his  artless 
supplications  to  God  on  behalf  of  his  dear  parent.  The  Lord  was  pleased  to  raise 
her  up  again  in  a  very  short  time,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  family ;  and,  from 
this  time,  my  late  father  began  to  cry  to  God  with  earnestness,  **  My  Father, 
thou  art  the  guide  of  my  youth."  And  although  he  was  naturally  of  a  quick  and 
volatile  disposition,  and  thereby  exposed  to  various  temptations  from  his  youthful 
companions,  he  was  graciously  restrained  from  the  commission  of  outward  sin, 
ond  evinced  a  desire  to  please  (jod  and  save  his  soul. 

A  short  time  after  he  left  home,  and  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  maternal  grandfather,  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire,  where  he  maintainea  a 
strictly  moral  character,  and  from  thence  he  was  apprenticed  at  Bridgenorth. 
For  the  whole  term  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  endured  a  great  amount  of  hard- 
ship— his  powers  of  endurance  being  frequently  put  to  the  most  severe  test 
but,  being  bent  on  mastering  his  business,  and  honourably  serving  his  time,  he 
Bubmittea,  without  informing  bis  parents  of  his  privations. 

He  afterwards  obtained  a  situation  at  Wellington ;  and,  while  there,  was 
favoured  with  the  ministry  of  that  great  and  good  man,  the  late  Rev.  John 
Eton,  under  whose  evangelical  preaching  his  mind  was  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  religion.  Having  up  to  this  period  been  circumspect 
in  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  he  had  formed  a  very  hi^h  estimate  of  his  own 
righteousness ;  but  now  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  been  trusting  to  himself, 
instead  of  Christ,  for  salvation,  and  had  been  going  about  to  establish  his  own 
righteousness,  not  submitting  himself  to  the  rifi^hteousness  of  Christ.  He  became 
alternately  the  subject  of  hope  and  fear,  ana  was  greatly  distressed  on  account 
of  his  former  life,  which  now  appeared  to  have  been  spent  without  reference  to 
God.  So  d^ly  did  he  bemoan  his  condition,  that  he  frequently  forgot  to  eat 
his  bread,  nis  high  and  unscriptural  pretensions  were  all  at  once  uestroyed, 
and  he  continued  to  write  bitter  things  against  himself,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
vilest  of  sinners.  God,  however,  in  mercy  kept  him  from  despair,  and  by  little  and 
little  opened  his  mind  for  the  reception  of  his  truth.  By  the  Frovidence  of  God  he 
was  removed  to  Knighton,  Radnorshire,  for  which  removal  he  was  often  subse- 
quently led  to  praise  God ;  although,  at  the  time,  it  was  to  him  a  source  of  gpreat  pain 
to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  Mr.  Eton,  to  whom,  under  God,  he  was  indented 
for  his  improved  views  of  divine  truth ;  but  it  was  the  means  of  inducing  him  more 
fully  to  cnoose  God  for  his  portion.  As  soon  as  he  was  settled,  he  commenced  a 
re^lar  attendance  on  the  outward  means  of  grace,  as  appointed  in  the  Estab- 
lishment, to  which,  at  that  period,  he  was  devotedly  attached.  The  minister, 
however,  far  from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  see,  was  notoriously  immoral 
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in  his  character.  The  immediate  consequence  was,  to  weaken  his  attachment 
to  the  Church,  and  make  him  willing  to  embrace  the  truth  wherever  it  might 
be  found ;  ana  being  informed  that  the  Methodists  held  meetings  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood)  he  resolved  to  hear  for  himself,  though  there  appeared  an 
almost  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way,  for  they  were  a  people  everywhere 
spoken  against.  When  we  consider  the  reproach  that  was  in  those  days  oast 
upon  all  who  bore  the  name  of  Methodist,  and  remember  his  early  training  and 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  Church,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  that  he  had  many 
severe  conflicts  within  before  he  put  his  resolution  into  nractice ;  but,  however 
much  he  may  have  endured  withm,  he  at  length  obtainea  the  victox7.  His  soul 
was  at  stake,  and  to  save  that  he  was  content  to  brave  opposition  and  contempt  in  no 
ordjnaiy  degree,  not  only  from  the  men  of  the  world,  but  from  members  of  hia 
own  family.  He  has  stated  many  times  since,  that  he  felt  greatly  ashamed  leat 
he  should  be  seen  goine  to  a  Methodist  chapeL  He  stole  silently  in,  and  seated 
himsdf  where  he  could  remain  least  observed.  The  word  preached  came  with 
power  to  his  heart,  and  he  was  convinced  that  God  was  with  them.  In  Januaryi 
1806,  he  received  nis  note  of  admission  into  Sodetjr  from  the  late  Mr.  W.  Hicka. 
fie  now  saw  the  plan  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ,  in  a  more  clear  and  com<> 
prehensive  manner  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  He  sou^rht  God  with  many 
tears  and  cries  lor  the  paidon  of  his  sins,  and  was  soon  a&er  able  to  rejoioe  in 
the  paidoning  mercy  of  God. 

Ko  sooner  was  he  made  a  partaker  of  the  eraoe  of  Chriat,  than  his  aonl 
yearned  within  him  for  the  salvation  of  others :  ne  mourned  over  the  unhappy 
condition  of  his  feUow-men.  By  his  zeal  and  dilig^ce,  he  was  soon  broiufnt 
under  the  notice  of  the  preachers  and  friends,  and  induced  to  engage  in  thdr 
social  prayer-meetings,  and  f reoaently  to  speak  a  word  of  exhortation. 

About  Octobt^,  18Q7,  one  of  the  local  j^reacheza  left  the  circuity  and  he  was 
requested  to  take  the  remaining  portion  ot  his  appointments.  He  did  so  with 
much  fear  and  tremblin|p^,  though  greatly  encouraged  by  the  kindness  of  the 
people  and  by  seeing  fruit  from  nis  labours.  When  the  next  plans  were  pnb- 
nshed  his  name  was  found  thereon,  which  rather  surprised  him.  and  when  the 
Superintendent  was  exnostukted  with  respecting  it,  he  replieo,  '*  Oh,  he  will 
know  his  work  better  wnen  it  is  before  him.''  He  then  began  a  course  of  study 
more  earnestly  than  ever,  in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  for  the  poper 
dischaige  of  his  duty.  On  Christmas  day,  1807,  he  preached  at  Clunn  m  the 
forenoon ;  at  Dufrin  in  the  afternoon  ^  and  at  Clibury  in  the  evening.  At  the 
latter  place  a  young  man,  of  Calvinistic  principles^  was  kd  to  embrace  the 
univeraal  Saviour,  and  became  his  constant  companion  when  going  to  his 
country  appointments. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  dass,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  remarkably  successful  and  lived  in  the  affection  of  his  members. 
His  labours  for  many  subsequent  years  were  very  creat^  and  he  fireouently  endnred 
severe  bodily  affliction,  so  much  so,  that  he  has  oeen  quite  unable  to  attend  to 
the  duties  of  his  caUiiu^  for  several  days  after  one  of  his  Sabbath  journeys, 
which  were  generally  from  six  to  sixteen  miles  distant  from,  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. Notwithstan£ng  tins,  he  never  neglected  an  appointment,  umess  prevented 
by  affliction.  His  heart  was  in  the  work,  and  he  appeared  to  breathe  the  spirit 
of  St.  Paul,  when  he  said,  "  I^either  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself^  so  that  I 
might  finiah  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  I  have  received  ot  the  Lord 
Jesus^  to  testify  the  ffospel  of  the  grace  of  God.'' 

He  entered  into  the  marriage  state  in  the  spring  of  1818,  with  Miss  M^rtfift 
Lewis,  of  Titley,  in  whom  he  found  a  suitable  help  in  his  endeavours  to  save 
souls  and  spread  the  savour  of  the  Redeemer's  name ;  and,  by  their  united  effiDrts, 
they  were  instrumental  in  doing  much  ^d  to  the  rising  jg^eneration,  establishing 
Sabbath-schools  in  several  places,  which>  up  to  that  tune,  had  been  entirely 
destitute  of  those  nurseries  for  the  church. 

In  the  year  1823  he  removed  to  Prestei^,  in  the  same  circuit,  and  was  still 
the  same  exemplary  Christian,  labouring  mtensely  in  every  department  of  the 
work  of  God,  was  much  beloved  by  those  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and 
very  useful  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved.  His  house  was,  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  home  of  the  nreachers,  both  local  and  itinerant,  the  latter  of  whom 
spent  regularly  one  nignt  a  wedc  under  his  roofl    He  was  greatly  delighted  to 
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receiye  them,  and,  as  the  measexigeis  of  the  churches^  thought  no  sacrifice  too 
great  to  make  for  them. 

In  the  year  1835  he  removed  to  his  native  place,  but  not  answering*  his 
expectations,  he  subsequently  removed  to  Wolverhampton.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  the  subject  of  severe  and  protracted  affliction,  yet,  in  all,  he  was 
preserved  from  murmuring  or  repining  at  the  dispensations  of  God's  Providence 
towards  him,  and  saw  andacknowledj^d  the  hand  of  God  in  them.  His  desire 
for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  his  children  was  intense,  and  many  of  his  fervent 
prayers  in  their  behalf,  will  never  be  forgotten  while  memory  retains  her  seat. 

His  last  affliction  was  in  itself  less  painful  and  of  shorter  duration  than 
any  of  his  former  attacks.  On  Sunday,  the  14th  of  August,  he  was  at  the 
chapel  and  met  his  class  in  his  usual  health.  The  day  following  he  complained 
of  pain  in  his  bowels,  which  at  first  was  not  much  regarded,  but  obtaimng  no 
rehef,  medical  aid  was  called  in  the  evening,  and  eveiT  exertion  made  that 
medical  skill  could  devise  and  kindness  dictate,  but  all  of  no  aviul,  the  seat  of 
the  disease  could  not  be  reached,  and  he  only  survived  until  the  following 
Monday.  His  mind,  throughout  the  week,  was  kept  in  perfect  peace,  relyinfi^ 
upon  the  fbithfudness  and  truth  of  God.  Wnen  askeol  if  he  was  happy  in  God  r 
he  replied,  with  emphasis,  ^^  All  is  well.*'  A  firiend  reminded  him  of  tne  precious- 
nese  of  Jesus  to  them  that  believe.  He  instantly  wndawmed,  *^  My  Jesus  V*  and 
at  diflierent  mtervals  was  heard  to  whisper,  **  Glory,  glory!  glorious  company  1 
glorious  company !"  He  seemed  entirely  unconscious  of  the  world  and  its  con- 
cerns, and  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  state. 

On  the  Sabbath  preceding  lus  death  he  was  asked  if  Ins  prospects  for  heaven 
w«r8  briffht?  He  answered,  ^^  Yes,  through*—— through--- — '^  here  his  voice 
failed.  He  gmduaUy  became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  on  the  following  morning 
was  observed  to  be  fkst  approaching  the  confines  of  the  unveiled  world,  his 
mind  stiU  composed  and  tranquil.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  his 
fJEuuily  were  summoned  to  take  the  last  and  long  fareweU  of  their  dying  parent, 
and  kneding  round  the  bed  of  him  they  had  so  long  loved,  commended  his 
spirit  into  tiie  hands  of  his  Redeemer  and  God.    Well  may  the  poet  sing : — 

"  Tha  ebamber  where  the  good  man  meets  hie  ikte, 
le  pririieged  beyond  the  common  walks  of  Tlrtuoos  life. 
Quite  on  Die  yerge  of  heaven." 

He  lingered  in  this  state  untQ  a  little  before  six  o'clock,  when  his  happy  spirit 
left  its  day  tenement  for  the  paradise  of  Qod,  August  the  22nd,  1853. 

E.  C. 


Thjb  PimrciPLBS  or  Chubch  Govsbnicbiyt,  and  their  applicatwn  to  Wesleyan 
Me^iotUsm:  wUh  Aj^endioes,  By  Gxobqs  Stbwasd.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams,  and  Co. 

Turn  positioB  and  character  which  have  been  sustained  by  the  author  of  the 
volume  before  us  are  known  to  all  Methodists,  aad  were  remred  to  by  a  corres- 

Sondent  in  our  last  number.     It  were  indeed  **  a  work  of  supererogation''  to 
etain  our  readers  by  attempting  to  give  any  additional  information  on  these 
subjects. 

Mr.  Steward  informs  us,  that  his  design  in  publishing  is  to  give  his  reasons 
for  relinquishing  his  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  Ministry,  after  being  united 
with  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Whether  those  reasons  are  sufficient  to 
justify  the  step  which  he  has  taken,  it  is  not  for  us  to  declare.  Fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind,  ''to  his  own  Master,  he  must  stand  or  M." 

The  excited  and  divided  state  of  the  Connexion  render  it  difficult  for  any 
writer,  whatever  side  he  may  take,  to  obtain  a  calm,  dispassionate,  and  candid 
hearing  from  both  parties — especially  if  he  ventures  to  condemn  that  which  ha 
thinks  to  be  wrong  in  both.  To  stand  between  those  engaged  in  confiic^ 
tiying  to  convince  each  par^  of  error,  alternately  dealing  Mows  to  each,  and 
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tlien  suggesting  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  a  compromise  on  the  canses  of 
contention,  is  no  enviable  position. 

The  probability  is,  that  he  who  does  this  will  be  charged  with  inconsistency 
on  both  hands.  Nor  have  we  any  hesitation  in  stating,  that  our  Author  has 
laid  himself  open  to  this  charge.  Conference  and  Reformers  are  each  assailed 
by  turns.  The  ecclesiastical  system  and  polity  of  the  one  is  bravely  attacked  ; 
the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  the  war  against  that  system  has  been  carried  on 
is  strongly  denounced ;  but  whatever  the  Keformers  may  feel — and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  they  will  consider  that  they  have  good  reason  to  complain  of 
the  representation  given  of  the  controversy,  as  well  as  of  the  remarks  on  their 
conduct — ^the  book  itself  must  be  regarded  as  a  sweeping  condemnation  of 
''  Conference  Methodbm.''  It  shows  strongly  that  the  system  is  based  on  false 
premises ;  that  its  very  foundation  is  unscriptural^  and  wants  the  essential 
attributes  of  a  New  Testament  Church. 

An  extract  from  the  introduction  will  bear  out  this  assertion : — 

"  To  me  ibo  popular  element  seems  to  be  a  aeriptural  and  essential  one  in  the  goyemmeni 
of  cbnrches,  and  that  nothing  can  finally  resist  its  recognition,  as  correlatire  with  the 
Pastorate,  but  vill  perish  in  the  strife.  Frieatlv  and  despotic  power  may,  in  Protestant 
commnnitlcs,  exist  apart;  bnt  they  are  natural  allies,  as  all  chnrdi  hiatoiy  testiflefl,  and  wiU 
seldom  fail  to  proTe  their  affinity,  when  'that  which  letteth  ia  taken  out  of  the  way.'  It  i» 
palpable  to  all  bat  pledged  and  prejadioed  persona,  that  the  whole  brotherhood  of  OhrisUanity 
must  share  in  influence,  as  they  nave  common  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  ohurch.  A  clergy 
church  is  certainly  not  a  Xew  Testament  church.  If  any  truth  be  shown  in  the  following- 
pages,  this  is  that  trnth ;  and  it  is  that  mat  central  truth,  whieh,  like  the  sun,  lights  up  its 
day  of  order,  energy,  and  peace.  That  Methodism  is  in  certain  important  respects  a  people's 
church,  has  been  shown — ^bnt  in  eyerything  relating  to  Its  government,  and  its  aetion  on  ti)» 
people,  it  is  simply  a  machine,  formed  and  worked  by  the  Paatorate  alone.  Bvery  spring  and 
power  of  it  are  actuated  by  the  Pastorate — every  right  and  privilege  emanate  from  the  Pae* 
torate—and  are  held  by  this  one  tenure.  The  Pastorate  keeps  the  keys  of  every  apartment  of 
this  great  house ;  and  its  escutcheon  is  impressed  on  all  and  everything  it  contains — on  every 
ordinance  and  function  set  up  there  for  its  order  and  maintenance.  It  grasps  the  members  of 
its  own  fellowship,  and  of  iho  ehdrch,  vrith  equal  force;  and  disposes  of  man's  commission  to 
teach  and  preach,  or  hold  membership  ia  the.chnroh,  without  any  popular  suffinge  or  inter* 
ference  whatever." 

And  then  he  naturally  asks  tliis  significant  question,  ''  Can  this  be  right  ?  '* 
Pages  xxvii.  xxviii. 

We  could  select  other  passages  equally  strong  and  dear,  exhibiting  tiie 
writer's  opinion  as  to  the  unscriptural  and  despotic  character  of  the  system. 
Indeed,  this  giant  evil,  this  unprotestant  principle,  this  idol  of  the  papacy,  is 
more  or  less,  attacked  throughout  the  book ;  and  is  described  as  a  withering 
curse  on  Methodism,  pervadmg  its  entire  polity,  and  pressing  upon  all,  from 
the  President  of  Conference  to  the  Sunday-school  Teacher. 

**  The  Pastorate  keeps  the  keys  of  every  apartment  of  thia  great  house." 

There  is  something  unmistakeahle  in  these  utterances ;  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  there  are  some  remarkable  contradictions  to  these  extracts,  and  when  brought 
into  juxta-position  with  them,  we  can  hardly  bring  our  minds  to  believe  the  same 
man  wrote  them  both.  We  will  give  one  instance.  Speaking  of  the  necessity 
of  other  counsels  prevailing  in  the  Conference,  and  expressing  his  hope  that 
they  would  soon  prevail,  he  ventures  to  give  the  following  advice :— - 

**  Only  let  the  Conference  abandon  the  divine  dogma— not  of  an  exolnaiye  sovend^ty  over 
the  ehurch,  but  of  exercising  its  sovereignty  abMlutely ;  let  it  beoome  a  headahip  under 
specified  conditiona,  auoh  as  fully  recognise  the  correlative  rights  of  the  ehuroh—- in  legialatiour 
disciplinary  action,  and  order  in  geneztU,  and  it  will  have  mt4e  every  advance,  towards  peace 
and  good-will  which  scripturo  and  reason  require." — ^Page  xzxvii. 

In  reading  this  passa^  we  were  struck  with  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  this 
"  exclusive  sovereignty''  with  "  conditional  ruling,"  and  "  correlative  ri^ts.'' 
It  appeared  a  contradiction  in  terms.  ^'  Exclusive  soverei^ty,"  excludes  and 
debars  aU  other  rule  ;  and  it  no  sooner  admits  ''correlative  rights"  to  rule, 
than  it  ceases  to  be  "  exclusive  sovereignty."  And  it  does  appear  to  us  that  if 
the  writer  had  purposely  selected  two  words  to  express  absolute  despotism,  he 
could  not  more  eflPectuaUv  have  done  it.  But  tlien,  t^ere  are  two  or  three 
questions  arising  out  of  all  this — Who  gave  them  this  "  exclusive  sovereignty?  ^ 
When  did  they  obtain  it?  If  divine,  what  evidence  can  they  ^ve  that  they 
possess  itP  In  this  passage  the  writer  seems  to  assume  this  right  as  a  thing 
generally  admitted ;  but  he  knows  that  this  is  the  disputed  point,  and  that  if 
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there  be  one  thing  more  obvious  than  another  in  the  controversy,  it  is  that  the 
0)nference  have  fiiiled  to  eatisfj  the  church  and  the  public  in  this  very  thing. 
M'ith  mere  pretensions  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  Pope  pretends  to  derive 
his  power  from  Peter ;  and  the  Bishops  of  onr  National  Church  talk  of  a  regxdar 
line  of  succession  from  the  Apostles,  and  nride  themselves  on  episcopal 
ordination ;  but  the  Wesleyan  ministry  can  maike  no  pretensions  to  anv&ing  of 
this  kind ;  and  as  for  ordination,  even  the  men  who  have  presumed  to  lay  handi^ 
on  the  heads  of  others,  never  had  hands  laid  on  their  own  heads ;  and,  so  for 
^om  giving  proof  that  God  has  delegated  the  exdusive  government  of  his 
church  into  their  hands,  many  of  them  nave  given  sad  proof  of  want  of  ability 
to  govern  themselves. 

Kor  is  this  the  worst  feature  in  their  assumption  of  the  essential  titles  of 
the  Redeemer,  as  the  Sovereign  of  his  church*  It  is  plucking  the  diadem  from 
his  brow,  supplanting  him  as  head  over  all,  and  excluding  him  from  all  rule  in 
his  own  kingdom,  setting  at  nought  his  authority,  and  contradicting  his 
words — see  Matthew  xx.  26,  27 ;  1  Peter,  ii.  8.  It  surely  ill  becomes  them  to 
speak  of  Rome  as  the  seat  of  blasphemy,  for  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  or 
number  of  men  to  assume  a  higher  title  than  that  of  ^^  exclusive  sovereignty" 
over  the  church  of  God.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  distinction  Mr.  Steward 
makes  between  possessing  this  power  and  exercising  it.  But  this  does  not 
satisfy  us,  nor  can  the  wnter  senously  expect  that  it  &ouId.  We  will  quote  his 
own  words  again: — 

"  PriesUy  and  daepotie  power  miij,  in  Ftotattani  eommnnitiep,  exiflt  apart ;  bnt  thay  are 
aatnnl  allies,  as  all  omreh  history  teatifles ;  and  viU  eeldom  fail  to  prore  their  affinity,  when 
*  that  wMeh  latteih  ia  taken  out  of  the  way.' " 

The  plain  English  of  which  is, — Give  priests,  no  matter  where  they  live  or 
what  they  are  called,  *'  exclusive  sovereignty"  over  the  church  of  God ; 
and  when  that  which  now  hinders,  is  tiJcen  out  of  the  way,  thev  will  exercise 
despotic  and  tyrannic  rule.  Whatever  may  be  said  al>out  toe  balance  of 
power,  it  can  never  exist  together  with  an  exclusive  sovereignty :  that  will 
always  preponderate.  If  the  people  have  any  power  under  such  a  system,  it 
must  necessarily  come  from  the  ministers,  who  may,  if  they  choose,  with  the 
strictest  iustice  and  propriety,  withhold  it. 

We  think  a  better  balance  of  power  may  be  found  in  the  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  whole  church — ministers,  officers,  and  members  together.  And, 
we  are  happy  to  find  this  view  is  after  all  sustained  by  Mr.  Steward  himself, 
who  makes  the  church,  as  a  whole,  ^e  depository  of  power.  In  referring  to 
Matthew  xviii.  17,  he  says : — 

''The  mode  in  which  the  law  is  to  be  administered  is  bnt  a  matter  of  detail^  to  be  looked  for 
elsewhere.  What  is  to  be  maintained  is  this— that  the  text  lays  down  a  broader  basis  of 
dIsdpUne  than  is  oomprised  within  the  Amotions  of  any  class  of  offioera  taken  by  themselyes, 
whaterer  they  may  be.  The  ehnrdb— the  whole  ohoreh — is  declared  to  hold  appellate  rights, 
4md  therefore  no  adminiatrationy  however  oonstmoted,  that  is  less  broad  in  principle  than  tliis, 
is  answerable  to  the  scope  of  the  passage." — Page  161. 

And  then,  referring  to  the  first  church  meeting  recorded  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  says : — 

"  One  thing,  however,  cannot  escape  ns ;  that  if  we  aw  warranted  in  the  views  we  have 
taken  of  the  previous  scripture  in  Matthew,  this  first  church  act  is  a  noble  comment  on  it,  and 
«iich  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  narrative  predselv  tallies  with  the  doctrine ;  so  that, 
if  it  does  not  prove  the  soundneasof  our  interpretation,  itadds  aatrong  presumption  in  its  favour ; 
both  ffo  to  the  point  that  the  church^the  whole  church — has  the  ri^ht  to  oe  cognisant  of  aU 
chunm  affairs,  and  to  share  proportionately  in  their  administration ;  and  that,  therefore, 
exclusive  doctrines  and  exclusive  practices,  whether  of  people  towards  their  ministera  or  of 
ministers  towards  their  people,  are  equally  alien  to  its  oonstitation.  The  ^ureh  it  tovereignr^ 
not  a  part.*'—2Bge  168. 

On  the  subject  of  New  Testament  eldership,  he  scatters  to  the  winds  that 
figment  of  ministerial  pride  and  vanity — that  a  separation  from  the  secular 
duties  of  life  gives  additional  powers,  authority',  and  sacredness  to  the  ministerial 
office;  and  that  to  preach  the  gospel  is  one  thing,  and  to  ''minister  at  the  holy 
altar,"  is  another.    He  says : — 

"  The  question  as  to  what  persons,  or  on  what  conditions,  the  eldership  may  be  assigned, 
remains  to  be  noticed;  but  may  be  very  briefly  disposed  of.  Two  points  strike  us  on  reading 
the  2^cw  Testament  history  and  preeept.    1st,  That  the  law  of  maintenance  for  the  ministiy  is 
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elesrly  laid  down  as  of  dmne  anfliority;  and.  Sadly,  That  ma&y  penoDS  w«re  ordaiBad  to  the 
miniatry  in  th«  primitiTe  dncrofay  who  were  not,  and  oonld  not  m  aeparatad  from  their  tem- 
poral ooeupations.  In  faet,  our  impxeaaion  is,  that  the  rule  was  here  the  eaoMptitm,  The 
eireumstanoee  of  the  oonrerts,  in  the  minority  of  eaaea,  nuist  hare  preelnded  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  the  serTi^  of  a  Biipended  minisby — ^not  to  add  that  St  Paul's  description  of  a 
bishop  as  a  man  snironnded  by  his  family  oonyeys  the  impression  of  a  man  in  eircnmstanoes 
nnfayonrable  to  his  being  a  light  charge  npon  a  chnreh*-ne  was  a  man  separated  by  denffna^ 
Hon  and  apptfiiUtnmU,  rather  than  by  disohaive  fhnn  a  seeolar  calling;  end  this  eorreeponde 
not  only  with  the  apostle's  own  exanple,  workmg  with  his  hands,  bat  with  his  iqjunotion  to 
the  elders  at  Ephesns.  These  were  plwnly  nnseparated  menr— they  were  not  merely  withont 
charge  to  the  Gharch,  bat  actually  labonred  for  the  relief  of  Its  poorer  members— to  **  support 
the  weak ;"  and  were  taught,  "  that  it  was  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  reeeire."  It  is  clear 
that  a  full  ministerial  title  may  stand  apart  firom  the  drenmstanees  mf  separation,  and  its 
coanterpart--«tipends ;  and  that  this  important  tmth  ahonld  be  ncognised  at  ones  by  all 
(Skniehes  that  need  and  employ  gmtuitons  pnblio  teaehen.  Their  statu*  should  be  allowed 
as  identical  with  that  of  an  order  of  separated  men— that  is,  in  point  oi  authority  atkdjun^ 
tions  they  are  elders,  and  as  elders — bishops."— Pages  126—128. 

We  pa«  on  to  make  a  few  brief  lemarks  on  Mr.  StewBnPs  views  of  the 
polity  of  the  Conference,  and  its  influenoe  on  its  ministers  and  the  people. 
He  maintains,  that  whatever  may  have  been  conceded  to  the  people  in  1797,  or 
at  any  odier  otilier  time,  nothing  has  been  granted  thai  has  compromised  the 
prerogatives  of  the  ministiy ;  that  from  the  commencement  «f  Methodina 
to  the  present  time,  its  government  has  always  been  absolute.  Without 
stopping  to  dispute  this  point,  we  refer  to  it,  in  order  to  shew  the  humil- 
iating position  m  which  ne  pkoes  the  Conference.  Whether  there  was  a 
compact  between  the  ministers  and  people  in  1797  or  not,  there  was  this  fax!t-^ 
the  right  of  the  leader^  meetina  was  reeognisedy  and  that  tM  memher  eauld  de 
expeUed  Jmt  1^  ^mojmity  iifthat  meeting.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  eould  they 
say  to  the  SoctetieSy  "  We  have  given  up  a  groMi  part  of  the  power  of  the 
Superintendent  to  the  leaders'  meting."  Something  important  must  have  been 
surrendered  that  had  been  previously  daimed  by  the  past<»ate.  And  this 
perfectly  accords  with  the  pnnting  and  publishLog  at  taeir  4>wn  officci  two 
editions  of  rules  containing  what  nas  been  called  the  nufjori^f  damie,  which 
did  not  appear  in  any  fonner  rules.  And  if  it  were  not  this,  the  Societies  must 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  is,  for  nothing  else  has  ever  been  published  that 
can  by  possibility  explain  what  was  meant  by  giving  up  a  great  part  of  the 
superintendent's  power  to  the  leaders'  meeting.  Now,  if  Mr,  Stewud  be  right 
in  sayin^y  that  no  concesaioos  have  ever  beoi  made  that  afPect  the  exdusive 
power  of  the  pastorate  over  the  membem  of  Society;  and  that  in  1797»  they 
never  intendea  an;^  such  thin&f ;  then,  we  solemnly  ask,  what  beoomea  oi  tlie 
honesty  and  moral  integrity  of  men,  who  could  publish  to  the  world  that  they 
had  given  up  a  great  part  of  their  power  to  uie  leaders'  meeting  ?  If  Mr. 
Steward  can  reoomnle  tnis  nonintention  of  giving  up  their  supieme  power,  with 
tiieir  professions  and  public  documents,  we  coi^bbs  ttiat^we  cannot  Nor  is  sudi 
a  conclusion  consistent  with  Christian  integrity  and  fidelity  to  the  people.  If 
they  did  not  intend  what,  '*  on  the  face  of  it,  was  a  recognition  of  popular 
rights,"  it  was  ''  a  solemn  mockery."  And,  if  they  did  intend  it,  then  there 
has  been  a  glaring  violation  of  their  enga^pements  with  the  people. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  damaging  mfluence  of  such  a  policy  upon  the 
minds  of  the  preachers  themselves ;  that  it  must  necessazily  proauoe  cold  reserve 
on  their  part,  when  in  company  with  the  people,  on  eveiything  leiatme  to 
Conference,  and  suspicions  of  and  unchristian  exactions  tram  eaeh  omer; 
creating  as  it  were  a  new  conscience,  often  antagonistic  to  the  moral  and  religious 
man;  so  that  submission  to  the  Conference  often  becomes  paramount  to 
obedience  to  God.  As  illustrative  of  this,  we  adduce  the  following  passage. 
And  let  it  be  observed  it  was  written  by  one,  who  for  years  must  have  seen,  if 
not  felt,  the  blighting  influence  of  this  pdiey ;  and  who  stands  too  hi^  in 
moral  character,  even  amoo^  the  men  from  whom  he  has  separated  himsd^  to 
be  suspected  of  ulterior  motives,    Beferring  to  this  policy,  he  says  :-* 

''  Bat  the  ptcanreof  resfccistiTe  polisF  is  not  eonfined  to  thspoopls  aokgset  to  an  absdats 
Bwa^ ;  it  is  at  lesst  equally  stringent,  and  more  gallinff  in  its  oaoUoas  from  itsown  members— 
this  is  its  insTitable  reaotion,  It  most  create  an  ennonage  the  most  destmetiTe  of  brotherly 
confidence,  and  blighting  to  some  of  the  noblest  traits  of  lAie  moral  man.  It  does  more  than 
render  men  timid  and  suspicions ;  it  tends  to  irarp  the  eonseieirae,  and  to  tempt  man  into 
compliance  with  schemes  to  fSTonr  their  interests)  instead  of  fit^lowiBg  oat  their  oonTietioiis. 
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They  are  assorted,  not  on  the  principle  of  their  mental,  or  miniaterial  elaims,  or  Chrietiaa 
eharaeter,  bat  on  thatof  confonnitj  or  noneonformity  witha  party  orthodoxy,  and  their  fitness  or 
unfitness  to  advanoe  its  away — and  the  mark  of  eleetion,  or  reprobation  thus  aflKxed,  is  made 
eonunandingly  visible  to  themselyes  and  others.  Statos  is  regnlated  by  these  infinenoes;  and, 
what  is  more  than  this,  the  oomfort  and  naefulness  of  many.  It  oasts  a  spell  over  the  whole 
body  of  ministers,  and  <»iginatea  a  sew  and  perfectly  distinct  olaas  of  carss,  interests,  and 
sympathies  from  that  created  by  the  ordinance  of  the  ministry,  and  even  the  ministerial 
oompaot  of  Methodism  itselt 

"Hence  the  rise  of  laws  of  brotherly  interoommnnioQ,  not  improperly  viewed  as  inqniai- 
torial,  being  in  prineij>le  the  same  with  those  of  despotic  times  and  persecuting  ehnrches, 
and  aa  carrying  penalties  the  highest  that  volontary  churches  can  exact,  are  as  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  a  brotherhood  as  to  that  of  the  New  Testament  precept"— Pages  288,  289. 

But  there  is  still  a  more  perfect  reaction  from  this  policy  on  the  men  who 
are  banded  together  to  cany  it  out : — the  cold  and  apathetic  spirit,  not  to  say 
positiye  nleasore,  with  which  they  can  view  the  scattering  of  tne  thousands  of 
the  members  of  Christ's  Church,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  admitted  by 
themselves  to  be  fit  for  membership  in  other  Christian  churches.  And  still 
more  painful  is  it  to  contemplate  with  what  temerity  and  hardihood  they  appeal 
to  the  great  Head  of  the  church  to  justify  their  destructiye  policy.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  making  an  extract^  expressive  of  these  views : — 

<'Bnt  there  is  one  thing  stiU  more  strange  and  fearful  than  all  beside,  and  it  is  this— that 
snob  a  catastrophe  has  produced  within  itself,  but  especially  on  its  ministers,  apparently  such 
a  saperfifiial  e£foot,  that  it  has  not  wrung  all  hearts  with  agony,  instead  of  raising  them,  as  it 
has  done  in  some  quarters,  to  an  ecstaey  of  unholy  triumph,  and  of  sinking  others  into  stupor 
and  deepair.  It  is  a  strange,  if  not  a  horrible  thing,  that  Methodism  can  be  suffered  to  languish 
in  this  way  from  year  to  year,  without  the  deepest  heartsearchings,  both  of  its  ministers  and 
people,  and  without  efforts  made  in  good  earnest  to  right  it,  such  as  hitherto  have  been  looked 
wt  m  vain.  How  could  it  have  been  beliered,  that  the  Gonfereoee  could  meet  foom  jear  to 
year,  and  be  engrossed  ahncat  exelasirely  with  routine  afEurs,  and,  having  disposed  of  thessy 
oisbaad  again  witJumt  feeling  that  the  great  duty  it  owed  to  Methodism  waa  ill  disohairgedy 
unless  its  prime  care  and  pains  had  been  dcToted  to  the  eztiaetijBn  of  this  most  unhappy 
ftod."— Pages  xxxt,  xxxri. 

Nor  lees  distressing  is  the  destniction  of  confidence  amenp  the  people  in  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  by  this  insane  policy.  We  foresaw  this  evil,  and  warned 
the  Comerence  of  it,  and  entreated  them  as  Christian  men  and  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  to  prevent  it ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  th^ 
might  and  ought  to  nave  done  it  j  but  the  admonitions  and  suggestions  of  their 
warmest  friends  were  treated  with  the  same  cold  contempt  with  which  they 
viewed  the  deliverances  of  their  enemies.  It  is  now  too  late !  the  thing  is  done ; 
done  by  themselves,  and  they  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  own  evD  doings ; 
and  now,  when  too  late,  one  of  their  own  order  makes  the  foUowiug  melancholy 
c(»nplaint  :— 

''All  are  bowed  down  together  in  hopelessness  and  despair,  like  the  prophetic  image  of 
ZioD  in  the  dust,  from  which  only  the  voioe  of  Omnipotence  can  aroose  her  to  shake  hmeUL 
The  pulpit  sinks  from  its  supremacy,  aa  the  throne  of  truth,  with  its  behests  orer  a  willing  people, 
to  a  place  of  professional  ooenpaaey,  and  the  pastorate  to  an  order  without  influence.  These 
erfrJaatinff  contests  about  prerogative  hanng  annulled  the  charm  by  which  alone  power, 
either  in  ue  Church  or  State,  can  maintain  itself  with  the  people,  ita  prestige  is  gone ;  a 
eoldt  repulsiTe  soeptioism  sooceeds  to  a  warm  and  rcTcrent  homage ;  and  what  had  been 
adored  as  all  but  dirine  by  the  people,  is  in  turn  abjured  as  an  idol,  and  perishes  in  the  storm 
of  iconoclastic  fury.  To  resuscitate  that  spirit  of  confidence  and  roTerenoe  which  is  the  sure 
bulwark  of  power,  is,  whenerer  loet,  an  attempt  all  but  as  hopeless  as  to  raise  the  dead.  The 
magician's  wand  and  the  pastor's  rod  become  equally  ignored ;  as  obiects  of  bygone  superstition 
they  are  equally  impotent,  and  even  rightful  prerogatiTOS  are  bundled  up  togetner  with 
miscellanea  of  another  origin,  and  flung  into  the  erypt  or  cellar  of  the  house."— Pages 
908,809. 

We  cannot  carry  our  notice  farther  in  the  present  number.  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  again  return  to  it  in  the  coming  year.  Meanwhile,  we  would 
advise  all  wno  can,  to  read  the  volume.  It  demands  and  deserves  the  attentive 
perusal  of  all  Methodists. 


The  Bible.— Wherefore  with  great  seriousness  and  importunity,  I  request  the 
reader  that  he  entertain  such  thoughts  and  persuasions  as  these:— that  Bible  learn- 
ing is  the  highest  accomplishment;  that  this  Book  is  the  most  valuable  on  earth; 
that  here  is  a  library  in  one  single  volame;  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  for 
us,  though  aU  the  libraries  in  the  world  were  destroyed*— J5?<fti?areb. 
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BT  a.  c. 

**Th6  Stan  we  clear  in  beaTen,  and -all  the  slopes 
Are  slumbertng  in  the  silence  of  the  night : 
Far  to  the  northward  the  great  hills  of  snow 
Thrust  up  their  moon-kissed  pinnacles:   deep 

peace 
Is  on  the  happy  world— the  peace  of  Ood ! " 

A  coNTEMPLATiYE   mind   caimot   be 
cmploved  in  the  dark  and  silent  time  of 
Jiight  m  viewing  the  starry  canopy  that- 
God  nightly  spreads  in  solemn  magnifi- 
cence, orer  ns,  without  reverting  to  that 
grand  and  pregnant  future  to  which  we 
nre  all  hastening,  and  of  which  night  is 
an  apt  and  instructive  emblem.    The  eye 
which  rests  with    such    gladness    and 
satisfaction  on  the  glowing  orbs  of  the 
£tellar  regions,  attempts  in  vain  to  pene- 
trate the  spheres  in  which  they  move, 
and  the  incomprehensible  relations  by 
which,  fixed  as  eternal  fate,  they  main- 
tain their  respective  distances  and  posi- 
tions, and  present  to  us  one  uniform 
aspect  of  order,  harmony,  beneficence, 
and  power.    We  know  but  little  of  the 
orbs  themselves  ;  stiU  less  of  their  phy- 
sical and  moral  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  VIS ;    and  yet  still  less  of  the 
vacant  patches  of  the  unfathomable  dark- 
ness   that    surrounds    and    intervenes 
between  them.    It  is  true  the  telescope, 
like  a  wonder-revealing  eye    of  faith, 
peoples   many    of  these   patches  vdth 
innumerable  worlds  and  orbs  of  light ; 
but  spaces  unexplored  and  immeasurable 
still  remain.    Of  these  we  know  nothing 
— no  ray  of  stellar  light  has  yet  reached 
us  from  their  gloomy  depths.     So  is  it 
with  the  future.    If  God  had  not  filled 
the    expanded    heavens    with    shining 
worlds,  m  vain  would  man  have  attempted 
to  find  an  oWect  w^ith  which  to  deught 
his  eyes  :  ana  if  God  had  not  revealed  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  glorious  things 
and  objects  of  the  future  life,  how  fhiit- 
lessly  would  the  human   mind  spring 
forward  to  grasp  and  appropriate  any 
idea  respecting  tnat  future  I    But  God 
has  spoken  :  tne  eye  of  faith  beholds  a 
region  of  unfading  light  and  glory,  a 
throne  of  ineffable  magnificence,  a  King 
of  boundless  grace  and  majesty,  a  city 
of  unspeakable  purity  and  splendour,  a 
aociety  the  most  happy  and  exalted,  a 
life  of  bliss  uninterrupteid  and  unending : 
and  the  *'  Sun  of  Righteousness "  is  the 
light  thereof.    What  if  we  be  unable  to 
understand  these  things,  or  fathom  the 
designs  of  God  in  our  behalf,  or  com- 


prehend the  mysterious  relations  which 
they  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  our  future 
condition  ?  As  the  unsearchable  heaven, 
despite  our  ignorance  and  incapacity  to 
pierce  its  depths  or  guage  its  forces,  is 
the  most  wonderful  exemplification  of 
order,  harmonv,  beauty,  sublimity, 
power,  and  goodness  that  the  material 
eye  can  rest  upon,  so  we  may  rest  as- 
sured the  future  reserved  for  us  will  be 
governed,  in  all  the  complicated  relation- 
ships which  can  be  connected  with  our 
immortal  existence,  by  the  same  benevo- 
lent power  and  goodness,  and  marked  in 
all  its  phases  by  the  same  eternal  love. 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  1st  at  forty-six 
minutes  past  seven,  and  sets  at  fifty-two 
minutes  after  three  :  on  the  11th  he  rises 
at  fifty-eight  minntes  past  seven,  and 
sets  at  forty-nine  minutes  past  three  :  on 
the  21st,  usually  called  the  shortest  oay, 
though  several  days  at  this  period  are  of 
similar  length,  the  tropical  year  is  com- 
pleted, and  consists  of  365  qajs  5  hours, 
and  69  minutes.  On  the  same  day  the 
sun  rises  at  six  minutes  past  eight,  and 
sets  at  fifty-one  minutes  alter  three ;  and 
on  the  31st  he  rises  at  nine  minutes  past 
eight,  and  sets  at  two  minutes  before 
four.  The  greatest  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  day  is  twenty  minutes,  and 
in  the  sun's  altitude  one  degree  and  three 
quarters.  The  sun  passes  f^om  the  sign 
Sagittarius  into  Capricornus  on  the  Slst, 
and  on  the  31st  is  at  his  least  distance 
from  the  earth  during  the  year,  being 
222,100  miles  nearer  to  us  than  on  the  1st. 
The  MoorCs  beautiful  crescent  will  be 
visible  in  the  west  on  the  first,  imme- 
diately after  sunset,  and  will  set  on  the 
4th  at  forty-seven  minutes  past  seven. 
On  the  11th  she  wUl  rise  at  seven  minutes 
after  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  will  set 
at  twenty-two  minutes  after  three  in  the 
morning ;  she  is  full  on  the  15th,  rises 
on  the  18th  at  eighteen  minutes  past  six 
in  the  evening,  and  is  new  on  the  30th  at 
six  minutes  past  six  in  the  morning. 

Mercury,  as  a  morning  star,  is  very 
favourably  situated  for  observation  from 
the  13th  to  the  26th.  On  the  19th  he 
rises  two  hours  before  the  sun. 

Verms  is  an  evening  star  ;  sets  on  the 
1st  at  four  minutes  past  seven,  on  the 
10th  at  twenty-six  minutes  past  seveo^ 
on  the  20ih  at  fifty  minutes  past  seven, 
and  on  the  31st  at  ten  minutes  after  eight, 
being  four  hours  and  twelve  minutes 
after  sunset. 

Mars  is  in  the  constellation  Leo,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  is  visible  after 
ten  o'clock  every  night.     He  rises  at 
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liAlf-past  ten  on  the  I5ib,  and  at  forty* 
fiye  minutes  past  nine  on  the  Slst. 

Jupiter  sets  soon  after  sunset  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  becomes 
invisible. 

Saturn,  though  monng  at  the  rate  of 
22,000  nules  an  hpur  in  his  vast  orbit, 
appears  nearly  stationary  to  the  common 
obserTor  in  the  constellation  Taurus,  not 
far  from  and  south  of  the  Pleiades,  and 
is  a  conspicuous  object  the  greater  part 
of  the  night.  Though  the  eye  is  scarcely 
^le  to  detect  any  change  in  his  position 
from  night  to  night,  yet  he  mores  in  his 
orbit  the  astonishing  distance  of  mof e 
than  600,000  miles  £uily.  On  the  31st 
he  is  near  the  point  of  the  ellipse  which 
"he  describes  in  our  heayen  about  onceA> 
jear. 

Uranus  is  in  Aries,  in  a  good  position 
for  obserration.  His  altitude  when  on 
the  meridian  is  about  fifty-five  degrees 
.and  a  half,  and  his  apparent  motion  still 
alower  than  that  of  Saturn. 

New  PLAifBT,  —  Mr.  Hind,  writing 
from  Mr.  Bishop's  Observatory,  Regent^ 
Park,  on  Wednesday,  November  9,  says : 
^'  At  ^.  50m.  mean  time  last  evening,  I 
discovered  a  new  planet  in  the  constella- 
tion Taurus,  about  two  degprees  south  of 
the  ecliptic.  It  is  rather  brighter  than 
stars  of  tiie  ninth  magnitude.  Th* 
^umal  motion  in  right  ascension  at  the 
present  time  is  Im.  2s.  towards  the  west, 
and  that  in  declination  is  about  2J 
minutes  towards  the  south.  This  planet 
is  the  ninth  which  I  have  discovered 
since  the  commencement  of  a  systematic 
search  in  1846,  and  raises  the  number  of 
that  extraor^nary  ^oup  of  worlds 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter  to  27.'* 


statural  llbtxnrs. 

2^0TIC£S   FOB  DECEMBER,  1853. 

BT  8.  HEBEMAV. 

This  month,  generally  speaking,  pro- 
ifluces  few  new  objects  for  botanical 
«tudy.  The  lichens  and  mosses  are 
almost  the  only  wild  vegetation  that 
fructifies.  The  berries  of  the  holly  are 
now  ripe,  and  their  bright  scarlet 
mnkes  a  rich  contrast  to  the  dark  green 
of  the  leaves,  or  glares  strangely  in  the 
bare  brown  leafless  thicket.  'The  ber- 
ries of  the  misseltoe  also  are  now  ripe, 
and  afford  food  to  the  missel  thrush,  or 
l^ge  fieldfare,  when  other  food  fails. 
The  structure  of  the  buds  of  trees,  and 
■the  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
are  defended  aeainst  the  wet  and  cold 
of  winter,  and  the  various  forms  in 
which  the  leaves  are  infolded,  may,  at 
this  time,  be  advantageously  studied. 
Amongst  insects,  the  little  December 


moth  (Eriogaster  poptdi)  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  the  yellow  line  quaker  moth 
towards  the  end,  and  several  others. 
There  is  one  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  the  moths  which  appear 
in  the  perfect  state  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  that  the  fenudes,  for  the  most 
part,  are  wino;less,  the  males  alone  being 
capable  of  flymg.  If  the  weather  b  open 
the  common  gnat  and  several  other  spe- 
cies of  g^nats,  may  be  seen  in  our  house 
windows,  or  dancing  in  the  pale  sun- 
beams, under  the  shelter  of  trees. 

Of  those  little  companions  of  our  lives 
—-birds — ^the  robin  and  the  wren  venture 
in  severe  weather  into  our  barns  and 
houses  ;  the  hawfinch  may  be  seen  feed- 
ing on  hawthorn  fruit,  or  even  mingling 
with  sparrows  in  our  farm-yards,  where 
also  the  snow-bunting  or  snow-flsJce,  and 
the  bramblin^,  associate  abundantly  with 
sparrows  ana  chaffinches;  siskins  are 
very  numerous  this  year,  having  arrived 
in  the  north  of  England  in  very  large 
flocks.  The  siskin  bears  a  very  near 
relationship  to  the  canary — and  may  be 
called  the  canary  of  the  north.  Many 
species  of  water-fowls  now  visit  us,  which 
are  only  seen  in  England  when  the  winter 
in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  is 
very  severe.  Amongst  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  goosander,  several  species 
of  wild  ducks  and  geese,  gulb,  divers, 
grebes,  and  terns. 

Several  kinds  of  quadrupeds  now 
become  torpid  and  inactive.  The  hedge- 
hog forms  a  warm  and  deep  nest  of  moss 
and  leaves,  and  there,  coiled  up  like  a 
ball,  sleeps  away  the  winter,  awakening 
only  at  short  intervals  to  take  food  ; 
squirrels  and  dormice  act  in  a  similar 
manner,  both  having  provided  for  this 
season  by  laying  in  a  store  of  provision 
during  the  summer;  bats  retire  to  old 
buildings,  and  there,  closely  wrapped  up 
in  the  membranes  or  wings  of  their  fore- 
feet, they  hang  suspended  by  their  hind 
feet,  till  the  revivine  heat  of  spring  brings 
them  forth  in  pursuit  of  their  insect  prey. 

The  temperature  this  month  is  usually 
low,  the  days  commonly  bright,  and 
the  air  clear  and  frosty. 


The  Weslojan  Almanack,  and  Handbook  for 
Methodists ;  Arran^  for  the  Use  of  Wes- 
byans  generally.    London :  R.  fiolman. 

Iv  addition  to  the  Almanack  and  a 
supply  of  ruled  paper  for  memoranda, 
there  is  the  novel  provision  of  ruled  space 
for  the  entry  of  UJtts.  This  idea  may  be 
turned  to  useful  purpose,  not  only  by 
local  preachers  in  recording  all  the  texts 
from  which  they  preach  in  the  vear,  but 
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by  others  who  hear  the  word.    Mach 
good  may  result  f^om  such  a  registry. 

SnikAAj  SerrioM  at  Home  for  Tonnip  Childi«n, 
by  different  Authors.  Sdited  by  the  Coun- 
tess of  Daole.  New  Bdition*  Iiondon: 
John  Hughes. 
Tha  title  of  this  rolame  was  a  happy 
conception^  and  it  has  been  qnite  as 
happily  matured.  There  are  many 
circumstances  preventing  the  young 
members  of  a  family  from  attending 
public  service  on  the  evening  of  the 
Sabbath.  **  A  church  in  the  house,'*  and 
a  farther,  or  mother,  or  elder  brother, 
leading  the  devotion  and  reading  the 
sermon,  would  be  fraught  with  good  to 
the  whole  family.  Nothing  is  said  about 
the  hymn  of  praise,  hut  we  hope  that 
that  most  delightful  part  of  all  religions 
worship  would  not  be  omitted,  and  wo 
suggest  the  addition  of  suitable  verses  to 
each  of  the  services,  if  another  edition  of 
the  work  be  called  for.  Most  heartily 
do  we  wish  it  an  extensive  circulation. 
The  sermons  are  really  suited  to  the 
young,  and  their  perusal  would  be  of 
advantage  to  those  who  address  the 
i^hildren  in  our  Sabbath  Schools. 


The  London  Qnarterly  Review,  No.  I.  Lon- 
don :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 
Wb  are  rather  late  in  our  notice  of  this 
new  candidate  for  popular  favour,  and 
even  now  can  only  give  a  passing  allu- 
sion to  it  as  a  whole,  while  we  admit 
that  each  article  deserves  to  be  consi- 
dered separately.  It  has  been  whispered 
that  the  proiectors  and  writers  of  this 
new  Quarterly  are  Wesleyans.  If  it  be 
so,  we  rejoice  in  the  fact,  and  do  not 
consider  that  they  need  be  ashamed 
either  of  the  work  itself  or  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  executed.  The  list  of 
subjects  are: — 

I.  Christian  Populations  of  the  Turkish 
Bmpire. 

it.  Wesley  and  his  Critics, 
in.  Forbes's   Memorandums  in  Ire- 
land. 
IV-  Cryptogamic  Vegetation. 

V.  Spirit  Rappiogs  and  Table  Turn- 
ings. 

VI.  Modem  and  Mediaeval  Hygiene. 

VII.  Secularism;  its  Logic  and  Ap- 
neals 

Vl'll.  FnbUc  Education. 

IX.  Ultramontanism;  its  threatened 
tnpremacy  in  Europe. 

A.  India  under  the  English,  &c. 

We  shall  watch  its  progress,  and  hope 
to  give  a  more  lengthy  review  of  the 
second  namber. 

Sunday  Seadiog  for  ChrisHan  rarailiss  asd 
lodividualff.  By  Br,  Kitto.  London :  B. 
Noedhan. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages  of 


Expositions,  Anecdotes,  Poetiy,  Faota^ 
&c.,  all  useful  in  their  way^  many  or 
them  bringing  to  the  unlearned  highly 
valuable  information  in  reference  to* 
Oriental  manners  and  customs,  andillna- 
trative  of  Scriptnre. 

TheWeslsTanAliiMDaakforlSMi.  London  r 
W.  B.  Xing. 

CoHTAiva  general  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Connexion,  and  the  position 
of  every  section  of  the  Methodist  fiamiiy^ 
with  the  stations  of  the  preachers.  It. 
also  gives  a  brief  notice  of  the  last  aggre^-- 
gate  meeting  of  the  Mutual- Aid  Associa- 
tion, with  extracts  from  the  Report;  bat 
a  slight  error  is  made  in  stating  that  th» 
sam  of  £862  lOs.  has  been  invested  iiw 
chapels  instead  of  consols. 

The  Protestant  Dissenters'  lUnstmied  Alma- 
nack.  With  Portraits  of  the  Fathers  of' 
British  Protestantism  and  Nonconformity.. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  Almaneok. 

The Tempenmes  Ahaaaaek.  London:  Joka 
Cassell. 

All  remarkahly  cheap,  and  deserving- to 
be  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thousands^ 
It  is  really  astonishing  how  so  rnncl^ 
valuable  and  interesting  matter,  witb- 
pictorial  illustrations,  can  be  produced' 
at  so  low  a  price : — ^Twelve  portraita- 
of  distinguished  champions  for  religions 
truth  and  liberty,  with  bioffraphical 
sketches,  and  extracts  from  tne  writ- 
ings of  each,  besides  a  mass  of  valnabl» 
information,  in  the  Protestant  Dissenters* 
Almanack,  for  sixpence ! 

The  second  on  the  list  contains  nume- 
rous illnstrations,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
letter-press  on  parliamentary  and  other 
important  subjects. 

Temperance  societies  would  do  well  to 
buy  t^etr  oum  Jlmanaek  largely,  for  gra- 
tuitous distribution.  Here  is  an  affecting 
tale  by  T.  S.  Arthur,  a  memoir  of  John 
B.  €k>ngh,  and  a  quantity  of  other 
matter  which  we  cannot  particularise. 
Mr.  Cassell  is  doing  a  great  work  for  th» 
people,  for  which  he  ought  to  receive 
universal  encouragement.  We  hope  to 
notice  some  of  his  valuable  volumes  in 
our  next. 

Hemoirs  of  an  Bz-Capnehin ;  or,  Seenes  of 

Moaastio  Life.     By  Oirolamo  Yolpe,  a 

Converted  Priest    London :  Partridge  and 

Oakey. 

This  is  a  roarvelloiu  tale.    It  represents 

monastic  life  as  trulv  degrading  and  vn- 

manly,  subjecting  tne  novitiates  to  tli» 

most  pitiable  servility,  and  denuding  ^em 

of  all  that  is  honourable  and  hnmane.  It 

is  difflcnlt  to  conceive  how  any  order  of 

men  can  perpetrate  such  emel  acts  so 

svstematically.    That  they  can  do  it  in 

the  name  of  the  religion  of  a  Qod  of  in- 
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finite  goodneas,  and  as  the  foUowen  of 
the  loving* hearted  Saviour,  would  teem 
ahnoet  incredible.  We  confess  (hat, 
while  reading  some  portions  of  this  nar- 
rative, we  have  been  ready  to  9ak,  "  Can 
these  things  be?**  and  had  the  narrator 
been  near,  we  should  have  sulyected  him 
to  a  little  '* cross-examination;"  but 
names  of  places,  and  persons,  and  dates 
are  given  m  sufficient  abundance  to  en- 
able those  who  question  the  facts  to 
make  inquiry;  and  the  abettors  of  the 
system  which  the  book  condemns,  may 
come  forth  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  allegations  if  they  can.  We  think 
the  publication  of  this  volume  is  well- 
timed,  when  apologies  for  monastic  in- 
stitutions are  issuing  from  the  press,  and 
such  places  as  the  convent  of  Chamwood 
Forest  are  made  so  attractive. 

Toang  Men's  Christian  Assoeiation,  Ooea- 
sional  Paper,  No.  1.  London :  Gresham 
Street 
NuTB  yean  ago  a  few  young  men  met 
together  in  a  bed-room  of  one  of  the 
City  Establishments  to  pray  with  and 
for  each  other.  While  thus  engaged 
their  yearning  pity  was  excited  on  be- 
half of  the  careless  and  unbelieving 
thousands  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, filling  similar  situations,  in 
business  to  their  own,  and  the  inquiries 
arose.  Can  nothing  be  done  for  them? 
Why  should  not  prayer-meetings  be  held 
in  every  establishment  in  London? 

These  were  not  barren,  inoperative  in- 
quiries. Those  who  made  them  instantly 
set  to  work,  consulted  their  friends,  and 
determined  on  the  formation  of  a  society 
for  the  attainment  of  their  object.  From 
this  small  beginning  has  grown  up  *^The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association," 
and  we  greatly  rejoice  in  the  rapid 
development  and  astonishing  success 
which  have  attended  its  progress.  Those 
humble- minded,  but  devoted  youn^  men, 
with  whom  the  movement  originated, 
never  dreamt  of  establishing  an  institu- 
tion of  such  gigantic  dimensions  as  that 
which  is  now  presented  to  our  notice. 
Looking  back  to  the  time  when  they 
first  whispered  together  of  their  thoughu 
and  aspirations,  and  when  with  some- 
thing like  trembling  and  hesitancy,  they 
consulted  their  friends  and  prayed  to  be 
directed  in  the  choice  of  the  name  by 
which  they  should  be  called,  many  of 
them  are  ready  to  exclaim-* 
*  Small  and  fteble  was  the  day 
When  we  flnt  the  work  began." 

But  God  has  greatly  exceeded  their  ex- 
pectations, and  they  can  now  encourage 
each  other,  and  challenge  the  thanks^ 
givings  of  those,  who,  at  a  later  period, 
have  entered  into  their  labours,  singing— 
"  Sons  of  God,  Tonr  SeTlour  praiael 
He  the  door  ha^  open'd  wide !  ** 


It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  truly 
marvellous  that  in  so  abort  a  period  this 
Society  should  have  extended  its  infla* 
ence  to  the  antipodes,  and  already  has 
branches  not  only  through  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  in  Adelaid^  Amsterdam, 
Boston,  U.8.,  Qeneva,  Melbourne,  Kew 
Orieans,  New  York,  U.8.,  Nismes,  Paris, 
Washington,  U.S.  Accounts  of  the  most 
cheering  character  are  reaching  the 
secretaries  from  these  several  places. 
The  Occasional  Paper,  No.  1,  beside  a 
short  history  of  the  Association  by  the 
secretaries,  contains  encouraging  letters 
firom  several  of  these  branch^,  and 
ought,  to  be  read  with  much  interest. 
The  zeal  which  is  put  forth  in  dis- 
tant lands  for  the  advancement  of  the 
important  obiects  which  are  sought 
to  be  accomplished,  should  stimulate  to 
activity  young  men  at  home.  Why 
should  we  not  have  a  branch  in  every 
town  in  the  kingdom?  We  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not.  Lecturers 
are  not  needed ;  reading-rooms  are 
not  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  the 
establishing  of  a  branch.  A  few  pious 
young  men,  whose  souls  are  touched 
with  sympathy  for  the  souls  of  their 
fellows,  may,  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  do 
much  good,  and  will  get  much  assistance 
in  their  labour  if  they  will  ally  themselves 
with  this  Association.  Connected  with 
it  from  the  first,  it  cheers  our  heart  to 
recognise  and  record  its  prosperity.  In 
our  next  number,  if  space  permit,  we 
shall  refer  more  especially  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Society,  and  give  a  speci- 
men of  the  correspondence  which  takes 
place  between  tlie  secretary  and  appli- 
cants for  membership,  to  show  its  truly 
Christian  character.  Let  us  all  thank 
God  for  the  good  it  has  wrought,  and 
pray  for  his  continued  smile  upon  it. 

The  Wrongs  of  Woman  Avenged  by  a  Retri- 

butiye  Providence. 
The  Seventh  Report  of  the  Associate  Instita- 
tion,  for  Improving  and    Enforcing  tbo 
Laws  for  the  Froteotion  of  Women.    Lon- 
don: G.  Palmer. 
The  first  tract,  dealing  with  terrific  evils, 
is  written  in  a  calm  and  Christian  spirit; 
and  while  it  does  not  *^  hide  iniquity"  or 
its  consequences,  claims  compassion  and 
help  for  the  greatest  sufferer,  even  if 
sometimes  the  tempter  and  accomplice 
in  the  vice.    A  penny  will  not  be  mis- 
spent in  the  purchase.    A  judicious  gra- 
tuitous distribution  would  be  calculated 
to  effect  much  good. 

In  the  Report,  the  committee  informs 
us  that  much  has  been  accomplished. 
Twenty-five  prosecutions  have  taken 
place  during  the  year.  A  hundred 
guineas  have  been  awarded  as  a  prize 
for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Laws  for  the 
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Protection  of  Women,  to  J.  E.  DaYis» 
Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  which  essay  will 
be  published  shortly.  An  appeal  is 
made  to  the  public  to  sustain  the  Society 
in  its  efforts  to  do  good.  The  trarelling 
secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  Harding,  of  Syden- 
ham, is  one  of  the  most  ardent  friends  of 
our  Association,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
pages  of  the  Magazine.  We  doubt  not 
but  that  as  a  brother  he  will  receive  a 
hearty  greeting,  not  only  from  those  who 
saw  and  heard  him  at  Leeds,  but  from 
others  who  can  love  as  brethren. 

Spain,  its  Position  and  Byangdisation ;  also, 
Protestant  Belig[ious  Liberty  Abroad ;  the 
Conduct  of  British  BnToys ;    Interesting 
Mission  in  Portagal,  and  its  Dangers ;  with 
Notices  of  the  Bmpire  of  Moroooo.    By 
James  Thomson.    lK>ndon:  Partridge  and 
Oakey. 
Had  Dr.  Thomson  been  a  Spaniard,  in- 
stead of  a  North  Briton,  he  could  not 
have  manifested  more  ardour  on  behalf 
of  poor,  fallen,  and  wretchedly  degraded 
Spain.     We  agree  with  him  that  the 


people  of  that  country  have  not  suffi- 
ciently occupied  our  attention;  we  hare 
neither  felt,  acted,  nor  prayed  for  them 
as  we  ought;  nor  hare  we  claimed  for 
Protestants,  and  our  own  countrymen  in 
particular,  all  those  rights  and  privile^ 
which  we  ought,  and  which  might  easily 
have  been  obtained,  if  sought  for  with 
becoming  earnestness.  Our  thanks  are 
due  to  the  author  for  much  that  is  new 
to  us.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  his 
pamphlet  has  called  forth  ajrmpathy,  and 
something  more,  on  behalf'^of  the  coun* 
tries  to  which  it  refers. 

Tracts  for  the  Church :  a  Lseture  on  Back* 
slidioe.  By  the  Bey.  C.  G.  Finney.  Lon- 
don :  Piper  Brothers  and  Co.  Leicester :  J. 
Brooks. 

A  BOLBMK  subject,  treated  in  Mr.  Pin- 
ney's  usual  pointed  and  unsparing  style; 
should  be  read  with  careful  searchings  of 
heart,  but  not  without  a  remembrance  of 
tiie  gradons  promise,  **  I  will  heal  all  thy 
bacbslidings,"  &c. 


THE  STRUGGLE  IK  CHINA. 


Lo!  China's  millions  half-awaken*d  rise, 

And  wildly  struggle  to  throw  off  their  chidns ; 
Some  light  has  shone  upon  their  wond*ring  eyes. 

Some  thought  of  freedom  thrill'd  their  sluggish  veins. 
Whence  came  the  light — ^the  bright,  but  fitfulray? 

Who  taught  the  truths  which  rouse  their  palsied  mindl 
Have  some  great  teachers  pass'd  unknown  away, 

But  left  the  imperishable  truth  behind? 
Or  does  some  hero  move  this  mass  of  human  kind  ? 

Some  power  is  working — some  foretold  eyent 

Shows  grandly  near ;  as  when  a  mountain  high 
Seen  through  a  mist,  looms  out  its  vast  extent. 

But  hides  its  lofty  summit  in  the  sky. 
Yet  though  to  us  thus  yague,  th'  imposing  scene 

Is  earnest  that  the  promise  standeth  sure; 
And  though  great  hindrances  may  intenrene, 

No  earthly  darkness  shall  heav'n's  light  obscure, 
Messiah's  kingdom  comes,  and  shall  for  aye  endure. 

There  may  be  fighting,  cruelty,  and  woe; 

Pride,  passion,  prejudice,  and  deadly  hate 
May  lash  themselyes  to  fury  to  o'erthrow 

That  which  is  firmer  than  decree  of  fate. 
China  is  sick  with  moral  pestilence. 

And  man's  infected  spirit  gasps  and  dies ; 
War,  like  a  thunder-storm  of  Proyidence, 

May  be  permitted  by  the  great  AU'wiat^ 
In  mercy  to  amend,  in  judgment  to  chastise. 


Windsor, 
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A  FORTNIGHTS  RECREATION  IN  IRELAND  IN  1852. 

B7  A  HEMBX&  07  THE  MVASQSLICAL  AUJAKCB,  AKD  OF  THS  LOCAL  PRBACHEBS' 

XUTUAL-AIJ)  ABSOCIATIOir. 
{Qmchided  from  />•  452.) 


ATthe  bottom  of  the  hill  at  Glengarrifi; 
OT  the  Boagh  vallejy  as  its  name  imports, 
stands  a  Uurge  and  respectable  inn.  The 
three  gentlemen  with  whom  I  had  tra« 
Tolled  from  Killamejr  alighted  there. 
Another  inn  stands  npon  a  more  ele- 
vated sitnation,  nearlj  a  mile  further 
on,  whither  the  coaoh  had  to  ran,  and, 
as  I  thonght  it  unfair  that  the  first  inn 
should  have  all  the  passengers,  I  went  on 
to  the  other.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  I 
asked  for  a  bed,  and  was  told  that  I 
might  haTe  one  of  four  beds  in  the  same 
room,  but  that  no  other  was  at  liberty. 
I  requested  to  be  shown  to  the  room,  and 
found  that  it  was  a  sitting-room  on  the 
ground-floor  conTerted  into  a  temporary 
bed-room.  Three  gentlemen  were  in  it, 
and  were  washing  and  preparing  for 
dinner,  which  had  just  been  carried  into 
the  dining-room  at  six  o'clock.  These 
gentlemen  told  me  that  every  one  of  the 
four  beds  was  engaged.  I  went  back  to 
the  bar  with  this  statement,  but  was  again 
told  that  (MM  of  them  was  at  liberty,  and 
was  then  shown  which  of  the  four  it  was; 
so  I  at  once  agreed  to  occupy  it.  There 
was  one  bed  on  the  right  himd  near  the 
door,  another  be^rond  it  in  the  right-hand 
coraer,  a  third  in  the  opposite  comer, 
and  the  fourth  in  the  coraer  almost  oppo- 
site the  door.  The  latter  was  to  be  mine. 
I  put  my  luffgage  on  the  ground  between 
the  bed's  foot  and  the  window,  then 
washed  myself  and  changed  my  neckei^ 
chief,  and  went  out  to  see  a  small  but  in- 
teresting waterfall  upon  the  grounds  not 
far  from  the  house,  and  to  walk  a  little 
on  the  margin  of  the  water,  being  the 
inland  extremity  of  Glengarriff  Bay. 

After  spending  about  an  hour  out  of 
doors  at  the  waterfall  and  in  other  spots, 
the  curtain  of  night  haying  fallen,  I  re- 
toraed  and  ordered  tea.  After  tea,  I 
wrote  letters  home,  and  then  read  in  my 
illustrated  "  Guide  book"  that  was  given 
me  on  taking  my  ticket  at  Chester.  The 
company  was  numerous,  but  all  retired 
early,  so  that,  about  half-past  ten  o'clock 
I  was  the  only  visitor  remaining. 

On  asking  for  a  bed-candle,  the  waiter 
observed,  '^  You  will  not  have  the  wont 
room  in  the  house  fioi0."^*<  Why,"  I 
asked,  '*  am  I  not  going  to  the  bed  I 
took?"— *' What,  in  the  ExkibUion 
room?  "  said  he. — "  The  room  where 
the  four  beds  are,"  I  replied*  That 
room,  it  seems,  was  the  one  meant  by 
the  ^  Exiiibition  room,"  a  designation 


imposed  upon  it  as  corresponding  with 
the  makfi'Jiift  lodging-rooms  at  some  of 
the  hotels  in  Cork,  got  up  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors  flocking  in  such  in- 
convenient numbers  to  see  we  Great  Ex- 
hibition in  that  city,  opened  in  imitation 
of  the  World's  Exhibition  of  1651  at 
London.  Well,  I  was  not  to  sleep  in 
the  four-bedded  sitting-room,  npon  the 
ground-floor-^'' some  better  thing"  being 
''  prepared"  for  me. 

I  must  wait  a  little;  my  bed  is  not 
quite  ready — the  lady  and  gentleman 
who  have  been  enjoying  the  room  in 
which  I  am  to  sleep,  Imving  but  just 
vacated  it  for  their  own  bed-room.  A 
few  minutes  only  elapse,  and  I  am  con- 
ducted up  stairs  into  a  room  of  ample 
dimensions,  over  the  dinlns-room.  The 
lingering  embers  of  a  turf  fire  are  still 
burning  in  the  grate.  There  is  a  hand- 
some carpet  npon  the  floor;  an  excellent 
table  in  tne  centre  of  the  room ;  an  ele- 

Snt  side-boaid  on  the  inner  side  near 
e  door ;  another  elegant  table  on  the 
opposite  side  at  the  front  wall ;  the  chairs 
are  of  equal  style,  and  of  modern  make- 
polished  mahogany,  witH  seats  of  either 
wool  or  hair,-  covered  with  dark  red 
leather,  nearly  new.  Upon  three  or  four 
of  these  chairs  and  a  venr  large  sofa  is 
laid  a  capital  feather  bed  and  its  com- 
plement of  sheets,  blankets,  &c. :  that 's 
my  resting-place  for  the  night. 

''  The  room  will  be  wanted,  sir,  by 
half-past  seven  in  the  moraing.  What 
time  will  yon  be  called  ?  "— ''  I  shall  not 
need  calling  at  all,"  is  my  reply;  adding, 
*'  I  am  always  awake  pret^  early,  and 
will  tfJce  care  that  the  room  be  vacant  by 
the  time  you  mention."  I  rejoice,  of 
course,  in  my  good  fortune,  or  rather  in 
the  kindness  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  in 
having  proyided  me  accommodation  of  so 
comfortable  an  order  for  the  night.  One 
cause  of  it  may  have  been  mv  having  got 
my  "  tourist's  ticket "  checked  for  the 
morning's  coach  to  Bandon ;  and  every 
trayeller  b^such  ticket  is  guaranteed  the 
best  attention,  and  has  a  preference  over 
other  travellers.  Another  cause  may 
possibly  be  my  plain  black  attire,  white 
neckerchief  and  velyet  cap,  round  in 
figure,  and  dark  of  hue,  causing  me  to  be 
taken  for  a  clergyman.  Whatever  the 
cause  or  causes,  I  thankfully  recognise 
my  Heavenly  Father's  goodness,  and  cast 
myself  upon  his  care  for  the  night  with 
thankfulness  of  heart* 
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Saturday,  September  4.— I  arose  at 
about  half-past  six  o'clock,  mean  time  at 
GlangarrifT,  my  watch  being  at  six,  the 
longitudinal  difference  being  aboul  half 
an  hour  between  this  place  and  my  own 
home.  As  I  approached  one  of  the  front 
windows,  looking  out  upon  the  bay,  I 
was  charmed  with  the  appearance  of  the 
most  perfect  and  magniftceiit  rainbow 
that  erer  I  saw— «  complete  unbroken 
arch,  with  all  the  prismatic  colours  dis* 
tinct  and  bright.  The  snn  at  the  oppo- 
site point  of  the  heavens  was  0tMaming 
forth  the  full  splendour  of  his  rays  at 
about  the  first  completed  honr  of  his 
diurnal  journey  of  that  meridtati^  I 
gazed  with  inexpressible  delight  at  the 
magnificent  "  bow,*'  and  at  the  grand 
outline  of  mountain,  island,  and  water, 
spanned  and  crowned  with  the  evanescent 
glor}'.  I  thought  of  the  Bivine  promise 
and  covenant^'*  This  is  the  token  of  the 
covenant  which  I  make  between  me  and 
you,  and  every  living  creature  that  is 
with  you,  for  perpetual  generatioAS:  I 
do  set  my  bow  in  the  elond,  and  it  shall 
be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me 
and  the  earth.  And  it  sheAl  come  to 
pass,  when  I  briag  a  olOttd  o^erthe  earth 
that  the  bow  shall  bo  seen  in  tho  clond ; 
and  I  will  remember  my  covenant,  which 
is  between  me  and  yon^  and  every  living 
creature  of  all  flesh;  and  the  waters  shall 
no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all 
flesh.  And  thel^ow  shall  be  in  the  clond; 
and  I  will  look  upon  ity  that  I  may  re- 
member the  everlasting  covenant  between 
God  and  everr  living  creature  of  aU  flesh 
that  is  upon  the  earth.'*-^eii.  ik.  lS-16^. 

As  soon  as  I  had  risen  I  opened  a  win- 
dow to  let  in  fresh  air,  and  when  I  bad 
partly  dressed,  rang  the  bell  to  hare  the 
bedding  cleared  away  and  water  brought 
in,  with  a  glass  to  shave  by,  for  there 
was  neither  mirror  nor  water  in  the 
room.  The  maid  brought  me  water  in  A 
basin  from  the  kitchen,  and  set  it,  with 
soap  and  towel,  upon  the  good  table  itt 
the  centre  of  the  room.  I  bade  her  bring 
in  the.mat  that  lay  at  the  door,  and  place 
it  with  the  face  upon  the  carpet.  She  did 
eo;  and  then  I  took  the  bason  of  water, 
set  it  upon  the  skin  side  of  the  mat,  knelt 
upon  one  knee,  and  Washed  myself  com* 
fortably  withont  damaging  anythiogi. 
Whilst  shaving,  a  gentleman  entered^ 
and  gazed  upon  me  with  amasement,  as 
much  as  to  ask.  Where  upon  esirth  heve 
yon  sprung  from,  and  why  are  you  here? 
We  exchanged  salutations  and  a  itdw  re- 
marks; he  looked  about  for  someartides 
he  wanted,  and  then  withdrew.  The 
bedding  was  cleared  off  before  he  eome; 
two  windows  were  open,  and  the  girl  was 
dusting  the  hearth  and  fireplace;  so  I 
hope  he  wenld  not  feel  meeh  annoyed 
by  the  appropriation  of  his  sittSag^room 


as  a  bed-room  for  another  person ;  though 
his  luggage  lay  in  one  comer  of  the  room, 
and,  if  he  had  suspected  evil,  he  might 
Have  felt  not  well  satisfied  that  a  stranger 
had  been  accommodated  with  a  bed 
where  he  had  left  his  property,  in  a  room 
that  he  had  perhaps  deemed  inviolable. 

On  the  previous  night  the  waiter  had 
oalled  my  attention  to  a  box  npon  the 
mantel-ehelf  of  the  room,  bearing  an  in- 
scription on  bdialf  of  oontrurotk»s 
towards  a  fund  for  (he  erection  of  a 
chnrdh  as  Glengairiff.  A  similar  box, 
for  the  same  obiect,  oeeupied  a  plaise 
npon  the  side  wall  of  the  entrance-haH 
below;  and  a  priest  had  obtained  per> 
mission  to  place  another  near  it  for  con- 
tribntions  towards  the  rapairsof  a  Popish 
ehapel.  I  dropped  my  mite  into  the  box 
on  the  mantel-shelf  of  the  room  I  had 
occupied,  adding  lo  it  a  small  residue  of 
the  aocoant  in  oar  Thursday's  expendi- 
tnrei  when  the  gentlemen  that  fomed 
the  party  insisted  that  I  should  take 
the  residae  to  devote  it  to  any  object  d 
ohari^  that  might  ftdl  in  my  way-^ro- 
bsbly  ben  the  siitt]ile  eireamstatice  of  my 
having  proposed  prayer  before  starting  on 
the  dars  excursion^  and  then  at  their  m- 
qnest  liaTing  discharged  the  dn^ :  and 
certidBly  the  Lord  ftiTonred  us  on  that 
day,  for  whilst  rain  hovered  around  in 
diwBrent  parts  of  onr  journey,  it  come 
not  upon  us. 

Before  breakftuit  I  took  a  walk  Into 
the  wood  in  front  of  Uie  hoose  towards 
A  mansion  scanty  a  mile  distant.  A 
yeiy  drowsy  sensation  eame  upon  me^ 
widb  a  severs  head-ache.  I  felt  altoi- 
gether  unwell  nvtll  I  got  out  of  the  w«od 
npon  the  open  ground  of  the  park,  as  I 
walked  up  a  cwriage-road  towards  the 
highway.  I  am  satisfled  that  the  sensa- 
tion I  experienced  when  in  the  wood  was 
occasioned  by  deleterious  gases  gene- 
rated by  the  sunroandiDg  regeution,  or 
the  deeayinf  vegetable  matter,  and  pent 
in  bv  the  thronging  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  impede  the  escape  of  noxious 
effluvia  into  the  open  sewer  of  the  atHM^ 
sphere* 

At  nine  o'clodc,  I  set  ont  by  eooeh  for 
Bandon.  On  arrivlnfl  at  Bantty,  we  were 
joined  by  my  three  follow-passengers  of 
the  preceding  dajf.  They  had  erosMd 
the  boy  in  a  boat  in  the  evening,  and  had 
spent  the  night  at  Bantry.  There  aie 
several  good  hotels  in  this  town,  and 
some  inmcotiotte  of  prosperity,  such  Os  a 
few  superior  shops,  good  houses,  and  on 
air  of  business.  But  I  was  told  that  for 
several  years  post  it  had  suffered  eossl- 
deraUe  decay.  Many  of  the  houses  of 
the  hnmbler  elames,  at  the  eotraaoe  of 
the  town  from  Qlenganiff,  irere  ToeoBt, 
and  a  ttm  of  tl»em  ia  reios.  Kssiy  of 
the  inbobitotitt  haTe  ewigrated^    Be^- 
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gtn  and  petty  traden  flocked  to  the 
«oaeh  on  its  anrind,  but  were  restrained 
hf  the  police  from  annoying  the  paa- 
«engert.    One  poor  woman  offered  8om« 

fretty  little  baskets  for  sale,  one  of  whicb 
bought,  and  took  it  to  Cork  for  my 
friend's  little  boy,  who  was  well  pleaaed 
with  a  present  from  Bantiy  by  bis  mther'a 
English  friend. 

Ireland,  like  all  conntrlee  imder  the 
4ominatioH  of  the  papal  clergy,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  ragrancy  and  mendicancy* 
At  Drimoleague,  thitteen  miles  beyond 
Bantry,  I  eonnted  fifteen  ragged  diiildren^ 
and  three  miserable-looking  old  men,  ont 
with  a  stick  md  a  cratch,  the  other  two 
leaning  npon  sticka,  all  gaping  at  the 
passengers  and  asking  for  halfpence.  A 
police  statioa  being  dose  to  where  the 
<coach  drew  up,  two  or  three  of  the  meo 
kept  the  tatterdemalions  in  awe. 

I  was  stmck  with  the  swarms  of  chil- 
dren thronging  the  cabins  and  villages  all 
along  the  road  we  traTeUedto-daj.  They 
aeem  to  be  of  a  proliflc  stock.  The  ma* 
jority  of  the  cabins  in  the  oonntiy,  as 
well  as  the  cottages  of  the  townsy  are  of 
3»  wretched  an  omer  as  can  be  supposed 
to  be  compatible  with  dnlised  life.  The 
main  dependence  of  the  people  is  the 
pouAo  crop  and  the  pig,  and  they  seem 
not  to  aspire  after  anything  more.  Filth 
«nd  poverty  are  the  inevitable  oottse* 
^aences  of  their  unaspiring  quiescence. 

A  ooaeh  from  Skibbereen  arriving  im- 
mediately after  ours  at  Drimoleagne, 
transferred  ten  passengers^  with  a  great 
quantity  of  Inggage,  to  our  coach,  which 
made  it  top-heavy ;-  but  much  of  it  be- 
longed to  a  commercliJ  traveler,  who 
left  at  the  next  stage,  Dnnmanway.  One 
4>f  the  new  passenoers  was  a  sailor,  who 
aold  the  company  ttiat  there  had  been  **  a 
row"  aboard  the  vessel  be  had  left,  and 
he  was  jonmefing  to  Cork  in  quest  of  an- 
other ship.  My  companions  of  the  pre' 
ceding  dav  soon  got  into  joenlar  conver- 
aation  with  him,  one  of  them  being  fami- 
liar with  sealacin^  phraseology.  The 
aailor  had  been  boisterons,  and  had 
knocked  down  the  captain.  **  Oh,  so  yon 
€Ooked  the  captain's  goose,  did  you  ?" 
asked  one  of  them.  **!  knocked  him 
down,"  said  Jack.  ^What  then— yon 
were  hanled  up  before  the  beaks,  were 
▼on?-  "Oh  yes."  "  Well,  did  they  fine 
yon?"  "Yes."  "How much?*  •* Seven 
pounds."  ''And  what  was  yonr  pay?" 
"Fiftr  shillings  a  month."  «HaI  if 
would  take  some  earning,  my  lad,  would 
that  seven  poonds."  Hbt  a  snap  of  the 
flnger  cared  he  Ibr  the  seven  pounds. 
He  swore  he  would  sooner  be  hanged 
aboard  tkfonign  ship  than  be  a  freeman 
Aboard  an  English  shin.  The  vessel  he 
had  been  in  was  from  Odessa,  laden  with 
com.    He  began  to  sing  a  song  about 


**  The  Sailor  King,"  and  '<  The  Customs 
of  Sailors,"  in  which  William  IV.  is 
styled  "King  Billy,"  is  made  to  ntter 
oaths  and  profanity  in  sailor  style,  and 
just  escapes  a  flogging  aboard  a  man  of 
war,  after  being  pressed  into  the  serrice, 
when,  on  being  stripped,  his  stars  and 
decorations  reveal  his  roval  rank.  When 
the  tar  had  conduded  his  song,  which 
was  a  lengthy  one,  and  sung  with  the 
heartiness  of  a  seasaan,  the  three  gentle- 
men ioining  in  the  "  toi  de  rol"  chorus, 
I  took  occasion  to  object  to  its  profanity, 
and  to  repfDve  the  sailor  for  his  own 
oaths,  and  for  those  of  his  song,  telling 
him  that  to  me  such  things  were  very 
oflbnsive.  He  asked  the  gentlemen 
whether  I  was  a  clergyman;  to  which 
thdr  reply  was  that  they  did  not  know. 
He  took  the  reproof  quietly,  howeyer, 
and  was  vety  civil.  I  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  do  him  good  if  possible,  so  began  with 
the  question,  "  Have  you  any  sisten  at 
home?"  "YeS)"  said  he,  "  I  have  three." 
*'  Have  yon  a  mother  living?"  "  I  have." 
**  Has  she  never  ^ven  you  good  advice 
in  times  gone  by?"  "Ay,  she  has— a 
deal  more  than  I  ever  took.  I  should 
have  been  better  for  it  many  a  time,  if 
I'd  taken  the  advice  given  me  by  my 
mother."  The  bold  and  brawny  tai^ 
who  had  knocked  down  his  captain,  and 
counted  the  seven  pounds  fine  as  wind, 
was  melted  by  this  allusion  to  some  home 
connections  and  their  endearments.  It 
stopped  his  singing  and  his  bravado,  and 
aflfonled  opportunity  for  a  few  more  ques- 
tions. **Can  you  read?"  "Ay,  and 
write  too,  and  keep  accounts."  *'  Have 
yon  any  books?"  "Yes."  "What  sort 
of  books  have  yon?"  "  Oh,  novds ;  I'd! 
a  novel  reader."  "  Wdl,  tome  novels  are 
good,  and  wdl  worth  reading;  others 
bad,  and  better  not  read;  but  have  you 
a  Bible,  or  a  New  Testament?"  "  No,  I 
have  not."  "  Would  you  read  it  if  yon 
had?"  "Yes."  "If  1  ^e  you  a  New 
Testament,  will  yon  promise  me  that  yon 
will  read  it,  and  that  you  will  take  care 
of  it?"  "I  wiU."  I  had  a  neat  little 
New  Testament  in  my  pocket;  so,  pro- 
dndng  it,  I  took  ont  some  private  papers 
that  were  in  it,  and  presented  it  to  him. 
He  accepted  it  with  expressions  of  thank- 
fulness, and  put  it  into  his  pocket,  pro^ 
mismg  to  take  care  of  it  and  read  it.  for 
some  time  he  remained  silent  and  rumi- 
native, but  after  awhile  bcffan  to  sing 
aaahi,  and  to  manifost  a  little  bravado. 
He  soon  gave  it  up,  however,  and  re- 
mained quiet  till  we  got  to  Bandon, 
where  we  had  to  take  the  rails,  and  I 
saw  no  more  of  him. 

At  Dunmanway  I  observed  a  building, 
inscribed  "TheModd  National  School." 
The  government  has  been  sedulous  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
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these  institatioiu,  which  are  difftannr 
solid  learning  among  the  people;  and 
though  they  have  giren  great  offence  to 
the  Protestant  der;^  and  others,  hecaose 
of  their  papal  taint,  I  hope  they  will 
prove,  notwithstanding  that  defect,  a 
great  national  benefit. 

Bandon  I  found  to  be  a  considerable 
and  handsome  place,  haying  some  large 
shops,  indicative  of  business  of  greater 
extent  than  in  the  generality  of  towns, 
even  in  England.  The  line  of  rails  upon 
which  we  travelled  thence  to  Cork,  in 
its  approach  to  the  latter  city,  describes 
a  curve  for  several  miles  along  the  hills, 
gradually  descending  to  the  city,  and 
conunanding  a  fine  view  of  it  and  of  a 
lai^ge  sweep  of  countiy«  My  friend  met 
me  at  the  station,  and  conducted  me  to 
his  house,  where  I  spent  a  very  agreeable 
evening  with  himself  and  wife,  and  seve* 
nl  of  the  sisters  and  brothers  of  the 
latter. 

SuMDAT,  September  5. — Sacrament* 
day  at  the  Scotch  Church,  as  it  is  called, 
the  chapel  where  my  friends  worship. 
I  acconmanied  them  to  the  different  ser- 
vices. There  was  a  preliminary  service 
for  one  hour  in  the  school-room,  con* 
ducted  by  the  pastor,  the  Bev.  W.  Magill, 
who  gave  out  a  psalm  that  the  people 
sung,  engaged  in  prayer,  read  Ezek. 
zxziv.,  then  made  some  paraphrastic 
and  explanatoiy  remarks  upon  the  per* 
tion  he  had  read,  in  a  devotional  and 
edifying  strain,  and  concluded  with  sing- 
ing and  prayer.  At  the  end  of  this  ser- 
vice, tickets  for  the  conminnion  were 
supplied  to  persons  desiring  to  attend  it, 
who  had  not  been  supplied  on  the  Thurs- 
day evening.  I  wishM,  as  a  member  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  to  communi- 
cate. Por  that  object,  my  friend  intro- 
duced me  to  Mr.  Magill,  in  the  vestry, 
adjoining  the  school-room  and  the  chapeL 
He  told  him  I  was  a  Weslejan,  when  he 
expressed  himself  very  cordially  towards 
me,  and  welcomed  me  to  the  Lord's 
table  in  the  most  frank  and  kind  manner. 
We  then  returned  into  the  school-room 
for  the  ticket  of  admission,  which  was 
supplied  by  two  sentlemen  ofiSciating  as 
elders,  who  recorded  my  name  in  a  book, 
and  gave  me  the  ticket,  as  they  did  by 
every  other  applicant. 

At  twelve  o  clock  the  ordinary  public 
service  in  the  chapel  commenced,  and 
continued  for  an  hour  and  three  quar- 
ters. We  had  singing  and  prayer  twioe^ 
and  the  reading  of  Isaiah  liL  and  liii. 
before  the  sermon.  The  Baptist's  brief 
but  full  testimony  to  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
read  as  the  basis  of  the  sermon,  *<  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  Godl"  John  L  36.  The  im- 
port of  the  phrase  ^  Lamb  of  God,"  and 
'^  The  interest  which  the  Lamb  of  God  is 
adapted  to  excite,"  were  the  two  branches 


into  which  the  preacher  distributed  ht» 
discourse.  He  then  set  forth  Christ  aa 
the  greatest  object  of  astonisbment  and. 
attraction  to  man,  in  the  sufferings  he 
endured  for  man's  sins,  and  the  atone- 
ment he  rendered  on  man's  behalf.  Hi» 
divinity  and  bis  humanity  were  distin- 
guished and  described  with  force  and 
beauty,  as  were  also  his  sufferings  and 
his  saving  grace.  Powerful  argument 
and  appropriate  illustration  were  made 
subsidiary  to  a  faithful,  earnest,  and 
solemn  exhibition  of  the  mystery  of  the 
cross.  Singing  and  prayer  concluded  tha 
general  service. 

As  soon  as  the  outer  hearers  had  with* 
drawn,  the  Communion  Swioe  begaor 
at  a  quarter  before  two  o'clock.  A 
narrow  table,  extending  across  the 
chapel,  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  covered 
with  a  clean  cloth;  another  small  one 
between  the  pulpit  and  desk;  and  one 
small  one  on  each  hand,  were  soon  in 
occupation  by  the  communicants,  who 
sung  a  psalm  as  they  passed  from  theiv 
pews  to  the  tables— -some  remaining  ia 
their  pews  for  want  of  sufilcient  table 
room.  The  whole  number  present  was 
about  eighty,  or  between  eigh^  and 
ninety.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  singing, 
the  pastor  engaged  in  prayer,  then  gave 
a  short  addrois,  suitable  to  the  occasion,, 
and  read  1st  Cor.  xi.  23—29,  as  his 
authority  for  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Short  and  appropriate  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  him  also  before 
delivering  the  oread  and  when  aibovLi  to 
band  forth  the  cup.  Singing  and  pniyei 
followed,  and  thus  closed  the  service. 

The  bread,  cut  into  slices,  was  handed 
from  one  communicant  to  another,  each 
breaking  off  a  small  portion  for  himself. 
The  cup  also  was  passed  round  from  one 
to  another— this  mode  of  celebrating 
being  deemed  more  expressive  than  any 
other,  of  their  common  fellowship.  A 
collection  had  been  made  in  the  pews 
after  the  sermon ;  another  was  made  at 
the  doors  after  the  Communion;  the 
former  one  in  aid  of  the  ffeneral  cause 
of  the  church;  the  latter  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  In  the  consregations  ol 
Cork  evexy  sermon  is  fulowed  by  a 
collection.  It  was  about  a  quarter  past 
three  when  the  service  closed,  and  at 
half-past  six  the  usual  preaching  service 
had  to  commence.  Prom  eleven  o'clock 
till  near  tnree,  therefore,  Mr.  MagiU 
was  almost  incessantly  engaged;  praying 
seven  times,  giving  out  as  many  portions 
of  sacred  poetry  for  singing,  reading  fouv 
portions  of  Scripture,  delivering  four 
addresses,  and  preaching  a  sermon. 
Wesleyan  itinerant  ministers  can  none 
of  them  tell  of  labours  more  abundant 
than  these,  nor  bo  abundant  to  the  same 
people  on  the  came  day.    May  the  Lord 
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crown  this  good  man's  labonrs  with  great 
SQCcess! 

On  onrway  home  we  called  in  at  the 
Bagged  School,  hat  there  was  so  intoler- 
able an  odonr  that  I  wonder  how  the 
teachers  endnre  it.  A  large  number  of 
ragged  and  destitute  children  being  col- 
lected together,  they  receive  only  half 
an  hour's  instruction  on  a  Sunday,  but 
an  hour  and  a  quarter's  daily,  on  five 
days  in  the  week,  and  are  allowed  each 
a  can  of  milk  and  half  a  pound  of  bread 
at  the  close.  The  food  is  the  induce- 
ment to  attend.  Its  cost,  at  present, 
is  about  25s.  a  week.  A  much  larger 
sum  was  spent  in  this  benevolent  work 
at  one  time,  but  the  income  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  a  larger  expenditure ;  the  at- 
tendance of  children  is  not  equal,  there- 
fore, to  what  it  was,  and  would  still  be, 
if  there  were  a  more  ample  income. 
There  are  a  male  and  a  female  teacher. 
What  the  measure  of  the  children's 
learning  is  I  was  not  informed. 

A  Union  Prayer  Meeting  of  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  of  evangelical 
Protestants  is  held  once  a  month  in 
Cork;  and  a  breakfast  meeting  of  the 
different  bodies  in  connection  with  tract 
distribution,  is  held  on  every  other  Wed- 
nesday morning. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  hear  Mr. 
Henderson,  a  junior  minister,  who  has 
but  lately  seceded  from  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism, and  become  the  pastor  of  an 
Independent  congregation  that  had  long 
been  without  a  pastor.  He  has  a  hand- 
some chapel,  that  would  accommodate  a 
considerable  conrnpttion,  but  his  hearers 
were  few.  He  delivered  a  good  evan- 
gelical discourse,  but  not  distinffuished 
by  originaliQr  of  thought,  nor  by  any 
peculiarity  of  intellectual  vigour.  The 
sermon,  however,  was  adapted  to  edify 
those  who  desire  to  be  edified  rather 
than  to  be  gratified. 

On  Monday,  September  6th,  I  and  my 
fiiend  breakfasted  with  the  Rev.  W. 
Magill  and  his  good  lady,  who  received 
me  with  great  cordiality  and  courtesy. 
Mr.  Magill  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
breaches  of  Methodism  might  speedily 
be  healed,  and  that  peace  and  prosperity 
might  be  restored  to  us. 

Wednesday,  September  8,  I  took 
leave  of  my  kind  friends  at  Cork,  and  by 
the  quarter  to  ten  train,  started  for 
iDublin,  which  I  reached. by  half-past 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  immediately 
proceeded,  by  car,  to  the  Kingston 
Railway  Station,  and  thence,  by  rail,  to 
Kingston,  where  I  had  to  wait  till  half- 
past  seven,  and  then  embarked  for 
Holyhead.  The  wind  was  rather  high, 
and  the  water,  consequently,  troubled; 
so  I  went  down  into  the  cabin  and  laid 
myself  down  upon  a  convenient  seat, 


near  the  middle  part  of  the  vessel,  from 
which  I  did  not  move  till  we  got  into 
Holyhead  Harbour,  at  half-past  twelve. 
By  this  means  I  avoided  siclmess,  whilst 
many  of  my  fellow-passengers  were  very 
iick.  One  of  them,  who  took  his  seat 
near  me  upon  the  bus  that  came  down 
iVom  the  hotel,  had  been  exceedingly 
nnwell.  He  was  of  a  frank,  communi- 
cative disposition.  He  had  been  to 
Belfast,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  where  three  nights 
lodging  and  breakfast,  at  an  hotel,  had 
cost  him  nearly  two  sovereigns. 

Nine  or  ten  persons  went  up  from  the 
steamer,  by  bus,  to  the  hotel,  all  wanting 
beds.  One  gentleman  having  written 
over  from  Iroland  for  accommodation, 
had  the  best  the  house  could  afibrd 
reserved  for  him  and  bis  ladv.  There 
were  remaining  two  double-bedded  rooms 
at  liberty,  ana  no  other;  and  several 
ladies  were  among  the  passeneers,  that 
wanted  a  night's  repose — whetner  mar- 
ried ladies^  with  their  husbands,  I  did 
not  hear.  The  gentleman  of  scienceand 
myself  unitedly  requested  to  be  shown 
into  one  of  the  double-bedded  rooms. 
Our  re<^uest  was  immediately  granted, 
and  findmg  the  room  an  excellent  good 
sized  one,  clean  and  comfortable  in  all 
respects,  we  at  once  took  possession. 
Most  of  those  who  had  arrived  with  us 
had  to  go  to  the  other  hotel  in  the  town. 

My  companion  and  I  agreed  well 
toffether.  We  took  tea  and  eegs,  talked 
a  rew  minutes  on  religious  andscientific 
subjects,  then  called  for  candles,  and 
retired.  We  had  not  feather  beds,  but 
wool  mattresses,  an  article  which  my 
companion  preferred  to  a  softer  sub- 
stance. 

Thursdav,  September  9. — ^Having  risen 
at  a  little  before  seven  o'clock,  we  set 
out  by  train,  at  eight,  my  companion  for 
Chester,  and  I  for  Bangor,  where  I 
stayed  to  get  my  letters,  and  to  break- 
out, and  then  went  on  by  the  next  train 
to  Chester,  and  thence  home,  where  I 
arrived  in  peace  by  a  little  before  seven 
in  the  evening,  and  had  the  unspeakable 
happiness  to  find  all  my  family  well, 
after  an  absence  of  seventeen  days, 
fifteen  of  which  had  been  spent  in 
Ireland. 

The  narrative  of  this  "  Tour  "  has  not 
afforded  satisfaction  to  every  reader  of 
the  Magazine,  but  it  is  within  the 
writer's  knowledge  that  by  a  consider- 
able number  it  has  been  read  with  much 
pleasure  and  some  profit.  Without  any 
reflection  on  either  the  judgment  or  tho 
taste  of  the  former  class,  from  whom  he 
asks  no  indulgence,  and  to  whom  he 
offers  no  apology,  he  rejoices  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  ministering,  how- 
ever feebly  and  defectively,  to  the  inno- 
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cent  enjoyment  and  instraciton  of  the 
fonner.  The  first  and  gniding  principle 
of  the  writer  has  heen  truihfiunesB,  ne 
fau,  therefore,  saorifieed  embeUiihrneat 
to  accaraqr.  He  has  noted  things  that 
fitcuck  him,  as  they  atmck  him,  and 
narrated  occnrrenees  oi  they  oeonrred, 
«ndeaToaring  to  bring  scenes  and  facCs 
before  the  eye  of  his  reader  jost 
as  they  presented  themselves  to  his  own 
eye.  He  has  aimed  at  being  instmo- 
tive  and  amnsing,  as  fiur  as  instmction 


and  amusement  were  compatible  with 
truth.  The  fastidious  and  the  hyper- 
critical may  grumble  ;  but  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  having  meint  well«  aimed 
well,  and  d<me  as  well  aa  be  was 
able.  Let  those  who  can  ocenpy  the 
paoes  of  this  work  with  something  better 
and  more  worthy  of  it,  do  so,  and  he 
will  gladly  retire  and  hail  their  efforts  to 
benefit  thieir  brethren  and  others  by  able 
liteiature,  praving  that  our  common 
Master  mav  hnD  g-tid  bleas  tAiwn- 


EVAl^GBXICAL  ALLIANCE  CONTEBEKCE. 


Ok  Tuesday,  the  26th  day  of  October 
last,  the  Seventh  Annual  Conference  of 
the  British  Organisation  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  was  opened  in  Free- 
masons' Hall,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lon- 
don. It  was  onr  privile^^  to  attend  all 
its  sittings,  and  to  mingle  our  prayers 
nnd  aspirations  with  those  of  a  lai^e 
number  of  its  members  and  friends  in  ^1 
Its  devotional  services.  In  these  exercises 
we  found  both  edification  and  delight* 

Many  of  those  who  were  among  the 
first  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  this 
Alliance,  are  still  its  most  firm  and  fast 
friends.  Such  men  as  Doctors  Steane, 
Bunting,  Morison,  Blackwood,  Hamilton, 
Buff,  Hoby,  Henderson,  -—  the  Hev. 
Messrs.  Jordan,  of  Enstone;  James,  of 
Birmingham;  T.  B.  Brooke,  C.  J.  Glyn, 
P.  ;Latrobe,  T.  B.  Birks,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  B.  Noel,  and  his  brother,  and  men 
of  similar  mark  indifferent  churches,  still 
adhere  to  it,  and  are  resolved  to  stand 
b^  it,  to  fight  its  battles  and  share  its 
triumphs. 

Death  has  made  serious  inroads  npon 
the  phalanx  of  eminent  men  who  had 
previously  stood  with  their  survivors  in 
the  ranks.  During  the  past  year  there 
have  been  some  removals  that  cannot  be 
called  to  recollection  without  regret. 
The  report  enumerated  a  list  of  names^ 
among  which  were  the  Bev.  Alexander 
Thompson,  of  Aberdeen,  Bev.  Charlee 
Boup,  of  Lausanne, Dr.  Andrew  Syming- 
ton, and,  most  of  all  regretted,  tiie  Bev. 
Dr.  iVands  Augustus  C^x,  a  man  whose 
venerable  age  and  person^  amiable  dis« 

C'tion  and  valaable  talents,  endeared 
to  a  nnmerons  ciide  of  friends,  and 
to  those  members  of  the  Alliance  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  him  or 
of  associating  with  hinu 

The  Executive  of  the  AlUaaoe  have 
not  been  asleep  daring  the  year.  Im* 
portent  measures  have  been  projected, 


and  some  important  projects  have  been 
carried  into  effect.  Of  the  latter,  we  may 
mention  the  Irish  Evangelisation  Mission, 
the  sdieme  of  which  was  for  a  hundred 
able  ministen,  of  various  denominations 
in  England  and  Scotland,  to  meet  in 
Dublin,  and  to  go  forth  simultaneondy 
to  different  points  in  Ireland,  to  oocopv 
the  ground  for  one  mon A,  and  to  preach 
twenty  sermons  each  during  the  month, 
two  on  eaoh  Sabbath,  and  one  on  each 
alternate  day  of  the  subsequent  week, 
making  two  thousand  sermons  in  alL  A 
brave  and  noble  attempt  to  do  this  was 
made,  commencing  on  the  last  Sabbath 
of  July,  and  wns  partially  accomplished. 
But  such  was  the  alarm  and  rancour  of 
the  Bomish  priesthood  and  their  slaves^ 
that  a  most  determined  and  deadly  hos« 
tility  was  displayed  against  the  Enslish 
ministers,  who,  in  some  cases,  had  no 
little  difficulty  to  escape  with  their  lives. 
The  true  character  of  the  napacv  was 
thus  more  plainly  manifested,  whilst  the 
hearts  of  depressed  and  languishing  Pror 
testants  were,  in  several  instances,  en- 
couraged and  strengthened.  We  have 
attributed  this  enterprise  to  the  AUianoe, 
not  as  having  been  undertaken  and  exe» 
cnted  by  the  AllianceosstMA,  butas  havinc 
sprung  out  of  the  councils  of  several  m 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  British 
Organisation  of  the  AUianoe,  who,  in  all 
probability,  woald  never  have  thought  of 
such  a  project,  had  not  their  connection 
with  the  Ailiance  brought  them  into 
contact  with  die  people  of  Ireland,  and 
so  disclosed  to  them  iu  mmriegt  and  sng- 
gei«ed  the  rMeci^.  The  intention  is  now 
seriously  entertained  of  organising  an 
institution  for  evangelical  <^erationi 
npon  Ineland  in  permanence. 

Another  work  of  the  year,  and  one 
executed  by  the  Ceundl  of  the  Allianee, 
has  been  the  publication  of  the  PriM 
Essay  on  Infideli^,  by  Pearson,  and  of 
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two  minor  Enays  on  the  same  MbjMt) 
b^  two  woricing  men,  one  bearing  the 
title  of  '*The  Siiadow  of  Death,"  the 
other  "  The  Creed  of  Deipair."  Cheap 
editions  of  Wylle's  Essay  on  Popery,  and 
Pearson's  Essay  on  InfidelitT,  for  gtata^ 
cons  circnlation  among  the  poor  by 
wealthier  members  of  the  commnnity^ 
and  for  a  low  charge  in  single  yidaine% 
are  in  contemplation,  and  were  recom^ 
mended  by  the  Conference  to  the  ConnciL 
A  committee  also  was  nominated  to 
aopeiintend  the  issne  of  these  pnblica* 
Cions. 

The  inflnenee  of  the  Alliance  has  been 
beneficially  exercised  in  behalf  of  the 
victims  of  religions  intolerance,  sooh  as 
She  Madiai  and  Miss  Cannins^ame,-^ 
and  in  promotion  of  religions  Ubvrtj  in 
continental  states.  In  yarious  ways, 
which  we  cannot  stay  to  particularise^ 
the  Alliance  has  proyed  of  grsat  service 
to  the  general  cause  of  Protestantism,  as 
well  as  that  of  common  humanity,  in 
Europe.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
freedom,  religioxl,  and  happiness,  are 
made  prominent  at  Ui  meetings,  the 
effect  of  which  must  neeessarily  be  to 
check  and  abate  the  spirit  of  intoleraooe 
and  domination  in  indiyidoals,  as  well  as 
to  counteract  the  same  spirit  in  its  poU«- 
tical  and  national  development.  We 
concur  in  the  sentiment  ezprened  by  the 
Christian  Times,  that  **  this  Alliance  is,  in 
reality,  a  medium  ihrongh  which  may 
flow  the  stream  'Of  sympathy,  and  the 
evppliesof  co*opeRition  necessary  in  any 
sudden  exigeney,  or  in.  any  great  crisis 
of  religion. 

Of  the  mvgrsss  of  the  Alliance  at 
home,  nothing  can  be  reported.  There 
are  still  affinities  with  the  petty  interests 
of  caste  and  jsci  too  strong  for  love  itsidf 
to  fuse.  These  keep  many  aloof,  and 
draw  many  others  awaj.  Even  in  the 
Conferences  of  the  Alhance  itself  they 
show  themselyes;  and  we  ms^  not  ex* 
pect  the  immediate  displacement,  or  the 
eadden  and  total  neutralisation  of  thinge 
ao  sturdy  and  inyeteiate.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disheartening  things  at  home, 
however,  there  ia  progress  abroad.  A 
Seandimman  organisatton  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  hat  been  formed,  and  is 
at  work,  with  a  fair  prosoect  of  permai» 
Hence  and  snecess.  Holland,  too,  has 
been  aroused  ftam  its  apathy  by  the 
impudence  and  ambition  of  &e  Psfpacy ; 
and  in  that  country  has  been  organised 
m  Protestant  Evangelical  ConfoMintion 
kehltng  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Alli^ 
anee,  but  maintaining  independent  aetioB, 
under  the  style  of  ''The  Netherlands' 
BvaageUeal  Protestant  Alliance."  In 
Prance,  Switserlandy  and  Western  India, 
too,  the  AlHaBte  ii  woridng  and  pro- 


As  a  prelude  to  the  late  Conferenee  of 
the  AUianee,  a  soirSe  was  h^  on  the 
Tneeday  evening,  at  Pkeemasons*  HalL 
After  tea  and  arffoe  the  company  reiiied 
to  the  large  and  elegant  haH,  when  the 
chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  I>r.  HorisoiL 
iriM,  when  a  hymn  had  been  snag,  read 
a  portion  of  Serinture.  The  Bev.  C  J^ 
Olyn  then  engagea  in  prayer,  after  which, 
die  chairman  detivered  the  Annual  AcU 
dress.  Another  hymn  was  then  sung, 
the  Bev.  Adolphe  Monod  engaged  in 
prayer.  Dr.  Hteane  read  1  Cor.xm.,  the 
Ker.  I>r.  Hoby  prayed,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Chalmeie  addressed  the  meeting  with 
earaestness  and  considerable  emotion, 
on  «<The  Practksl  Besolutions  of  the 
Conference  of  1846." 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  October  seth,  there  was  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  members  and 
friends,  comprising  many  ladies,  at  the 
devotional  service,  over  which  the  Rev. 
Charles  Jackson,  B.A.,  presided,  and  in 
which  the  Rev.  W.  Andeseon,  J.  H. 
Bimton,  and  J.  A.  James  engaged.  The 
ehainnan  then  delivered  an  ediMng 
address  on  the  sphrit  and  objects  of  the 
AUiaace. 

At  the  close  of  the  devotional  service, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Steaae,  J.  Jordan,  and 
J.  P.  Dobson  were  apiMnnted  secretaries 
to  the  Conference,  ana  the  order  of  bns^ 
ness  was  determined  by  the  resolution, 
^That  members  of  the  Conference  hav- 
ing resohitions  to  submit,  or  subjects  to 
Inttoduee,  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the 
Council,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
brought  iapnper  order  bcfbre  the  Coa^ 
ferenoe."  The  adjournments  were  fixed 
for  half-past  three  and  nine  o'clock. 

The  Annual  Report,  a  veiy  long  and 
elaborate  document,  was  read  by  the 
Bev.  J.Jordan,  who,  however,  ahortened 
the  task  by  the  emlarion  of  several  coft- 
sidenble  portions  of  what  he  had  preN> 
tmred*  We  made  notes  of  all  its  topics  ; 
but  hope  to  see  the  whole  in  the  pages  of 
^Bvangdieal  Christendom,"  or  m  some 
other  publication,  as  a  document  of  ex/- 
tensive  and  peiuaneat  interest.  The 
Bev.  Dr.  Bunting  moved  iu  adq>tiofl, 
which  was  seconded  by  the  Bev.  Wm. 
Thompson,  and  unanimonsly  passed. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Chalmers,  in  moving 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  for  the 
mibUcatton  of  the  cheap  editions  of  the 
Essays  on  Popery  and  Infidelity,  produced 
•everal  bundles  of  serial  publications, 
accompanied  by  statistical  details,  to  show 
the  fiMuM  extent  of  the  dwulation  of 
deleterious  Uteimtwe;  wUchwasfoUowed 
by  a  eonvenation  on  the  state  of  morals 
and  opinion  among  the  opetntive  dasses. 
The  plaasUig  ikct  came  out,  however, 
that  direct  attacks  upon  Christianity  by 
thepiei»li»T»  kMl  m«eh  of  the  popularity 
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they  once  hftd  in  this  country  ;  so  that 
publishers  of  cheap  irreligions  and  non* 
religions  literature,  are  more  cantions 
than  lliey  have  heretofore  been  of  admit- 
ting into  their  columns  direct  attacks 
upon  Christianitj.  The  motion  of  Mr. 
Chalmers  was  seconded  by  the  Bev. 
John  Eamshaw  of  Sheffield,  who  stated 
the  results  of  an  investigation  conducted 
by  himself  at  the  request  of  a  local  com- 
mittee, into  the  state  and  progress  of 
infidelity  among  the  operatives  of  Shef* 
field  and  its  neighbourhood. 

A  series  of  resolutions  in  reference  to 
Sweden,  introduced  by  Br.  Steane,  gave 
rise  to  a  discussion  of  a  cautionary  com* 
plexion  in  regard  to  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  brethren  in  Sweden  sufiering 
persecution  on  religious  grounds,  there 
being  no  evidence  of  their  views,  as  was 
alleged,  before  the  Ck>nferenoe.  After 
some  explanations,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Black- 
wood moved  the  adoption  of  the  series, 
which  was  seconded  by  the  Bev.  W.  H. 
Bule,  and  was,  with  some  verbal  altera- 
tions, adopted ;  and,  in  accordance  vrith 
one  of  the  resolutions,  a  deputation  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  Lord  Clarendon 
to  represent  to  him,  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Afiairs,  the  views  and  wishes 
of  the  Conference  respecting  persecution 
on  religious  grounds,  in  Sweden^  and 
other  European  States. 

The  general  state  of  the  British  Organ- 
isation was  taken  into  consideration  at 
the  evening  sitting.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Steane 
having  introduced  the  subject,  the  Bev. 
J.  A.  James  opened  the  discussion.  He 
pronounced  this  to  be  "  a  vital,  important, 
and  interesting  subject;"  adding,  '^we 
have  cause  for  great  thankfulness  to  €rod 
for  the  existence  of  the  iUliance,  and 
for  the  degree  of  success  that  has  at- 
tended it.  The  Beport  read  this  morn- 
ing proves,  that  instead  of  being  a  dun 
noMuto  society,  it  might  rather  be  charged 
with  being  a  tbheverytMng  society ."  He 
saw  and  acknowledged,  however,  that  in 
some  respects,  the  Alliuice  was  in  a 
languishing  rather  than  in  a  vigorous 
state ;  and  that  in  Birminaham  it  was  in 
*'an  exceedingly  languishmg  condition." 
He  proceeded  to  suggest,  that  the  divi* 
sions  and  subdivisions  should  be  visited 
by  deputation,  that  a  thoroughly  quali- 
fied travelling  agent  should  be  employed, 
and  that  meetings  for  the  promotion  of 
Christian  union  should  be  occasionally 
held,  not  under  the  name  of  the  Alliance, 
so  that  sensitive  and  timid  persons  might 
attend  them  without  feeling  themselves 
at  all  committed  to  our  Alhance.  After 
A  long  conversation,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  authorising  the  Committee  of 
Council  to  engage  a  travelling  agent, 
**  provided  that  adequate  means  can  be 
obtained}   and  tUt  a  subscription  be 


entered  into  at  the  present  Confereneo 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.** 

On  Thursdav  morning,  the  Hon.  and 
Bev.  Bap.  NoJ  presided  over  the  devo- 
tional service,  and  delivered  a  very 
earnest  address,  enforcing  the  du^  of 
Christian  union,  and  showing  that  such 
union,  without  compramiae  of  anv  prin' 
dple  consdentkm^  held,  might  oe  en- 
joyed and  manifested  in  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  whose  members  were  bound  to 
respect  the  conscientious  convictions  of 
eacn  other,  agreeing  as  they  do  in  all 
that  is  vital.  "We  cannot  give  up," 
said  he,  ''the  right  of  thought,  the  right 
of  speech,  the  ri^t  of  action  in  anywise. 
"So  man  can  give  up  what  he  conceives 
to  be  true.  We  must  do  whatsoever  God 
commands  us  to  do." 

Sir  C.  £.  Eardlev  delivered  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  address,  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Continent  in  reference  to 
religion.  Dr.  Steane  gave  an  account  of 
his  late  visit  to  the  Continent,the  Hamburg 
Conference,  and  the  German  Kirchenta^ 
held  at  Berlin.  Mr.  Brooke  followed  on 
the  same  subject,  and  the  Bev.  Adolphe 
Monod  gave  an  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  Alliance  in  France. 

On  Thursday  evening,  after  the  devo- 
tional service,  B.  C.  L.  Bevan,  Esq^ 
presided,  and  introduced  the  subject  of 
the  session;  namely,  the  recent  Evan- 
gelical ]&fissiott  to  Ireland,  which  he 
characterised  as  *'  one  of  the  most  Chris- 
tian and  apostolic  attempts  of  the  present 
age."  At  the  close  of  the  chairman's 
speech,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Steane  reported  the 
interview  of  the  appointed  deputatioB 
with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  its  satis- 
factory character.  The  Bev.  J.  Jordan 
then  read  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Irish  mission ;  at  the  dose  of  which 
several  of  the  ministers  upon  that  mis- 
sion addressed  the  Conference,  and  de- 
tailed the  treatment  they  had  received 
Arom  Bomish  priests,  portions  of  their 
flocks,  and  others.  A  resolution  was 
then  unanimously  passed  in  favour  of 
Irish  evangeUsation,  and  of  legal  protec- 
tion to  free  religious  action  in  Ireland. 

On  Friday  morning  the  Bev.  Dr.  Duff 
presided  over  the  devotional  service,  and 
delivered  a  very  powerful  address,  under 
strong  emotion,  of  which  a  fall  report  is 
given  in  the  Christian  Hmes  of  Nov.  4, 
page  690 — 92.  The  subsequent  session 
was  held  as  an  open  Missionary  Con- 
ference, preliminary  to  the  convening  of 
a  Union  Conference  on  Missions,  to  ba 
constituted  of  the  principal  officers  and 
supporters  of  the  different  Evangelical 
Missionary  Societies.  Sir  C.  E.  Eardley 
presided,  and  the  Bey.  T.  B.  Brooke  in- 
troduced the  discussion  bv  reading  a 
paper  on  Missions  to  the  Heathen,  and 
stated  that  "The  great  idea  wished,  to 
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be  pnt  forth  \b  unity  in  missionary  vorlc, 
luity  in  domg  the  work."  The  Con- 
ference had  great  difficulty  in  coming  to 
a  unanimous  resolution  upon  the  subject. 
Denominational  and  official  barriers  rose 
before  the  view  of  the  speakers;  and 
when  at  length  the  motion  that  had  been 
made  was  seconded,  with  a  Tiew  to 
putting  an  end  to  irregularity  of  debate, 
and  feeling  the  way  to  something  definite, 
it  was  found  to  be  encumbered  with  an 
impediment  of  casUy  which  was  even- 
tually got  rid  of  by  the  substitution  of 
another  motion,  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  consider  in  what  manner 
the  contemplated  Missionary  Conference 
'*  may  be  carried  into  efiecU^  This  was 
unanimously  passed. 

In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was 
held,  over  which  the  Hon.  Arthur  Ein- 
naird,  MJP.,  presided.  An  eloquent  and 
admirable  address  on  Christian  Union 
was  delivered  by  the  Bev.  T.  B.  Birks  ; 
and  a  searching  and  faithful  address  on 
the  absence  of  such  a  union  among  Christ- 
ians as  Mr.  Birks  had  represented  by 
the  Hon.  and  Bev.  B.  W.  if  oel. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  Conference 
of  the  Organisation  met  at  No.  7,  Adam 
Street,  Strand,  the  official  premises  of 
the  Alliance,  where  a  short  devotional 
service  was  followed  by  a  business 
session,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Organisation 
should  be  held  in  JBirminj^ham,  if  deemed 
advisable  bv  the  Council ;  and,  if  not, 
that  the  place  of  meeting  be  appointed 
by  the  Council.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  time  for  holding  the  next  meeting  be 
the  Jirst  week  in  October,  which  was 
thought  to  be  the  best  time  for  all  the 
future  annual  meetings  of  the  British 
Organisation. 

The  cash  account  was  presented  by 
the  secretaiT,  showing  from  1st  July, 
1852,  to  30th  June,  1853: — 

Total  receipts £1,222  IS  5 

Total  expenditure     .    .    .     1,161     7  5 


liabilities,  including  cash 

in  hand '£383  18  6 

Assets 225  11  0 


Balance  of  liabilities  .        158    7  6 


Balance 


£61     6  0 


Former  loans  by  friends, 

not  expected  to  be  repaid     £350    0  O 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  statement 
the  secretary  said  **  We  are  £100  better 
than  we  were  last  year." 

The  Birmingham  representative  said 
he  had  analysed  the  report,  and  found 
that  only  one  member  in  three  subscribed 
to  the  funds  of  the  Alliance,  and  that 
there  were  637  persons  styled  Esquires 
who  subscribed  nothing. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  believe  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  has  made  as  much 
progress  as  such  an  institution  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  make 
under  the  existing  circumstances  of  so- 
ciety, and  of  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  Protestant  world.  Our  conviction  is 
that,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  inimical 
to  it  in  human  nature,  and  all  that  is 
unfavourable  to  it  in  society,  its  hold 
upon  the  principles  and  sympathies  of 
the  truly  spiritusi  membexs  and  ministers 
of  our  churches  is  such  that  nothing  can 
destroy  it  It  will  have  to  struggle  with 
difficulties  enow,  arising  from  uie  pre- 
judices and  worldly  interests  of  even 
reliffious  and  conscientious  men.  The 
spirit  of  selfishness,  both  personal  and 
sectarian  will  stand  in  its  way.  Many  a 
conflict  with  themselves  will  it  provoke  in 
Christians  individually;  and  it  deals 
with  them  only  in  their  individual  cha^ 
racter;  but  its  destiny  is  to  stand  and 
prevul.  The  dew  and  sunshine  of 
neaven  fall  upon  it ;  many  of  the  best 
men  of  the  day  are  committed  to  it;  a 
few  individuals  of  wealth  and  piety  will 
still  pour  liberally  into  its  funds,  and 
the  rest  will  swell  the  stream  of  its 
supplies;  a  few  things  which  blemish  its 
beauty  and  impede  its  progress  will  bo 
swept  away,  and  pennanence  and  exten- 
sion are  certain. 


CorrwpcnJrmt 


ORIGINAL  COBBESPONDENCE 
OF  THE  LATE  MB.  WILLIAM 
DAWSON. 

COHSOLATION    IN  APFLIOTIOir  7B0H  TBS 
WOSD  or  OOD  ANB  FBATSR. 

Bsmbow,  ITeb.  27,1839. 
Mt  HioHLT-TALtrxD  FiiZEim, — Mrs. 
L.  wrote  to  me  concerning  your  Mis* 
sionary  Meeting;  and  mentioned  you* 


self,  and  your  case,  as  being  in  tiyiug 
circumstances.  I  write  a  reply  to  her 
by  the  same  post  as  this.  But  when 
concluding  my  letter  to  her,  I  could  not 
forget  that  my  friend  Mrs.  *  *  ♦  *  resides 
at  8.  I  was  going,  therefore,  to  desire 
Mrs.  L.  to  give  my  unchanged  regards  to 
her;  but  then  again  I  thought  afewUne$ 
nnder  my  own  hand  would  be  more  ac« 
ceptible,  and  manifest  that  my  respects 
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were  not  in  words  <mlf,  but  in  tkedi 
also. 

Mrs.  M.  alfo  informed  me  of  yonr 
titaation;  and  therefore  I  have  now 
taken  np  mj.  pen,  and  shall  consider 
mjself  amply  rewarded  for  my  trouble 
if  I  can  be  the  means  of  conveying  om 
aentimint  whieb  will  commnnicate  one 
beam  of  lights  out  thriil  of  comfort,  one 
drop  of  pleasure  through  your  heart  in 
the  present  season  of  painud  triaU 

From  what  Mrs.  L.  says,  you  hfive  had 
trials  from  the  indisposition  of  your  chil- 
dren ;  trials  from  the  illness  of  yonr 
servant ;  and  trials  in  prospect  to  your- 
self, with  present  difficulties  and  painful 
anticipations.  Well,  blessed  be  Grodl 
there  is  in  the  word  of  God  a  cordial  for 
every  fainting  hour,  and  directions  for 
seasons  of  deepest  difficulties.  There  is 
in  the  covenant  of  grace  relief  under 
every  burden ;  and  the  fullest  assurance 
afforded  *'  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  Tour 
trials  are  painfnl  yet  pleasing  proo& 
that  you  are  not  a  bastard,  bat  a  child. 
Such  promises  as  the  following  belong  to 
yon,  as  if  a  letter  had  oomefrom  heaven, 
written  in  sun»beams  emanating  from  the 
**  light  of  the  world,"  and  addressed  to 
yon  bjf  name: — **  Behold  1  happv  is  the 
man  whom  God  correeteth;  therefore 
despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the 
Almighty,  for  he  maketh  sore  and  bindeth 
up ;  he  wonndeth,  and  his  hands  make 
whole.  He  ehaU  deliver  Aee  in  eios  troubles ; 
yea,  in  seven  there  shall  no  evil  touch  thee," 
—Job.  V.  17—19. 

When  I  look  at  some  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  view  the  Lord  ruling  all 
things  for  the  benefit  of  his  church  in 
general,  and  of  every  individual  believer 
in  particular,  I  am  ready  to  conclude  that 
we  have  very  limited  views  of  the  uni- 
versality and  p-aeious  and  ^eial  pecu- 
Uaritp  of  a  divine  and  perfect  Providence, 
which  is  in  constant  exercise  towanto 
God's  people.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Utter 
and  the  burden  of  our  afflictions  are  more 
than  doubled  in  their  weight;  and  the 
end  and  use  which  the  Lord  intends  for 
our  advantfige  and  his  glorv  are  lost. 
We  separate  our  pain,  our  losses,  and 
our  crosses  from  the  we,  and  hand,  and 
heart  of  Him  who  is  "  head  over  ali  things 
to  his  body,  the  church."  We  bear  our 
burden  alone,  and  our  spirits  sink  under 
its  weight,  when  the  Lord  kindly  invitee 
us  to  let  him  have  a  share.  A  share  did 
I  say  ?  Nay,  he  offers  to  take  the  whole 
of  it.  Hear  himl  He  means  what  he 
says.  <'  Cast  thy  burden  npon  the  Lord, 
and  he  shall  sustain  thee :  he  will  never 
suffer  the  righteous  to  be  moved."  This 
is  the  language  of  jDomtf;  and  I  ean  add 
to  the  testimony  of  David  that  of  Peter; 
hear  him:  ''Ifneedbejtun  in  heavi- 


ness through  manifold  temptations,  thai 
the  trial  of  yonr  faith,  being  much  more 
precious  than  that  of  gold  that  perisheth, 
though  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be 
found  (N.B.  might  be  found)  untopraisSf 
and  honour,  aaaalory,  at  the  appearing  of 
Jesus  Christ,**  Well  may  he,  in  another 
place,  advise  believers  to  cast  all  their 
care  upon  God,  for  he  careth  for  them. 
James  appears  to  have  had  no  frightful 
views  of  trials;  but  when  he  saw  the 
divine  hand  that  inflicted  them,  or  per- 
mitted them  to  be  inflicted,  and  then  the 
speedy  and  glorioos  end  of  all  our  afflic- 
tions, he  exclaimed,  '^  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  endnreth  temptation ;  for  when  be 
is  tried  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life, 
which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them 
that  love  him." 

Thus,  my  dear  Mrs.  ♦••♦,  do  not  at- 
tempt to  bear  your  burdens  alone.  Ton 
need  not;  you  do  not.  Your  husband 
shares  with  you.  Your  brethren  share 
with  you.  'Sympathy  yearns  through 
their  bowels.  Sympathy  weeps  when 
you  weep,  and  rejoices  when  you  re- 
joice. Sympathy  accompanies  yon  to 
your  doset,  and  says  Amen  to  your  peti- 
tions when  you  are  asking  for  strength 
equal  to  your  day.  Sympathy,  therefore, 
prays  for  you,  and  where  it  can  be  done, 
pravs  wii\  yon;  and  I  trust  that  sym- 
pathy which  shares  your  sorrows  and 
your  sighs  will  soon  have  to  share  in 
vour  vleasures  and  your  praises.  You 
have  mends  at  N.  who  feel  for  you ;  you 
have  friends  at  Leeds  who  feel  for  yon; 
and  the  fnend  whose  hand  now  scrawls 
this  paper  prays  that  the  Lord  may  be 
yonr  light  and  your  strength,  your  joy 
and  your  song,  through  the  varying 
scenes  of  your  pilgrimage,  and  through 
the  growing  ages  of  eternity.  And  X 
trust  that  if  I  am  q>ared  to  come  to  S. 
in  April,  I  shall  see  your  countenance 
clothed  with  the  bloom  of  health,  and 
gilded  with  the  rays  of  happiness  rising 
nrom  a  grateful  heart.  Your  mouth  will 
be  filled  with  sonss  of  praise,  and  your 
daily  anthem  will  be  taken  from  the 
116th  Psalm,  where  it  begins  with  love 
and  ends  with  praise. 

My  dear  friend,  yon  are  sure  there  is 
a  necessity  for  every  stroke  of  the  rod 
inflicted  bvyour  heavenly  Father's  hand. 
Your  soul  would,  perhaps,  cleave  too 
closely  to  creatures  and  created  good  if 
the  bitter  were  not  mingled  with  the 
sweets  of  your  earthly  cup.  Your  closet 
would  not  be  so  frequently  visited,  nor  so 
highly  valued,  if  you  were  not  urged  by 
your  crosses  to  go  and  pour  out  your 
soul  t6  God,  and  pray  unto  yonr  Father, 
who  sees  in  secret,  and  there  unburden 
your  griefs  into  his  ear  by  an  ingenuous 
acknowledgment  of  yonr  own  helpless- 
ness and  onworthiaessi  and  of  yonr  entire 
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dependence  upon  him  for  sncconr  and 
deliverance. 

Whatever  brings  ns  nearer  to  God  is  a 

mercj,  though  it  be  the  smarts  of  the 

rod  and  the  bitter  and  bereavements  of 

affliction.    Then,  whatever  pain  may  be 

felt  at  the   present,  ''yet  afterward  it 

yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  riehteoos- 

ness  to  those  who  are  exercised  thereby.^ 

*'  Is  any  afflicted,"  says  James,  "  let  him 

pray ; "  and  no  doobt  the  apostle  knew 

that  he  could  not  pray  in  vain.    So  did 

the  Psalmist,  when  he  wrote  the  diary  of 

his  conduct  and  experience  in  the  34th 

Psalm.    In  the  4th  verse  he  makes  this 

record,  "I  sousht  the  Lokd,  and  he 

heard  me,  and  delivered  me  from  all  my 

fears."    "  Prayer,"  says  Pr.Manton,  "  is 

the  best  remedy  for  sorrow ;  griefs  are 

eased  by  groans   and  utterance;  such 

evaporation    disburdens  and  cools  the 

heart.**    "Prayer,"  adds  he,  *'  is  but  the 

exercise  of  our  graces,  and  graces  exercised 

will  yield  comfort.^   Well,  then,  improve 

the  privilege  of  having  a  throne  of  ^ace 

to  go  to,  where  your  great  High  Priest 

appears  for  you,  and  waits  to  carry  your 

petitions  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  to 

obtain  and  bestow  an  answer  to  your 

requests.    He  says,  "  Come  boldly,**  that 


you  '*  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace 
to  help  in  time  of  need.**  You  cannot  wish 
for  kinder  language,  or  lan^^uage  more 
suited  to  your  case.  There  is  every  en- 
couragement in  it  that  your  various  wants 
require.  Oh!  then,  make  all  the  use  of 
such  encouragement  which  the  Lord  in- 
tends you  to  make  of  it.  Do  credit  to 
his  truth  and  love  by  a  grateful  and  ober 
dient  attention  to  it. 

Mercy  and  grace  are  of  no  advantage 
to  Jesus  Christ  but  to  confer  upon  those 
who  feel  their  need  of  them,  and  come  to 
him  for  a  supply:  and  doubt  not  but  he 
will  do  honour  to  his  perfections  and 
offices— his  wordand  promise— by  making 
you  feel  that  "tribulation  worketh  pa* 
tience,  and  patience  experience,  and 
experience  hope,  and  hope  that  maketh 
not  ashamed,  beoaose  the  love  of  Gtod 
(will  be)  shed  abroad  in  your  heart  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  given  unto  yon.**  Thus 
shall  "  patience  have  her  perfect  work,** 
and  you  shall  "be  perfect  and  entire, 
wanting  nothing.**  That  this  may  be  the 
end  of  all  yonr  pleasores  and  your  pains, 
yonr  sorrows  and  yonr  joys,  your  blessings 
and  your  beceayements,  is  the  prayer  of 
yours  sincerely, 

W.  Dawson. 


Piscdkneous. 


SELECT  APBORZSMS. 

A  QUIET  conscience  can  sleep  soundly 
in  a  thunder-storm. 

All  things  are  at  hand  and  ready  for 
use  in  a  well-ordered  house. 

BsTTBR  far  to  do  a  thing  at  once  than 
sit  down  to  wish  it  were  done. 

Calcdlatx  that  yon  will  never  lose 
by  doing  another  a  good  turn. 

Dbivb  yonr  work  before  you,  or  depend 
upon  it  your  work  will  drive  you. 

Omb  hour's  work  in  the  morning  Is 
always  worth  two  in  the  afternoon. 

A  XAii*s  manners  often  help  very  much 
to  make  a  man  prosperous  in  his  way. 

NjsiTiuin  praise  nor  dispraise  thyself. 
Thine  own  actions  will  better  speijc  for 
thee. 

CoNTSVTZOK  in  religion  is  never  more 
hot  than  when  the  love  of  professors  is 
most  cold. 

SoMB  professors  of  religion  are  like  a 
frosty  night  in  December,  very  clear,  bat 
tcrr  cold. 

Be  conrteoas  to  all  men,  for  it  costs 
nothing ;  but  you  had  better  be  only  quite 
intimate  with  a  few. 

WiBHiKO  without  working  brings  with 
it  nothing  but  disappointment,  Taxation, 
ill  temper,  and  rags! 


Don't  stand  still  with  your  arms  folded 
hoping  good  luck  will  pay  you  a  visit  with 
his  hands  full.  Strip  off  yonr  coat,  roll 
np  your  shirt  sleeves,  and  go  to  work  at 
once.    This  is  the  way  to  get  on. 

Trouohis  and  words  influence  ono 
another.  If  you  use  bad  words,  they  will 
bring  back  bad  tbouffhts.  If  you  can  keep 
yonr  tongue  in  order,  yon  will  be  able, 
with  more  ease,  to  keep  your  heart  in 
order.  

KUIIAN  BODIES. 

It  .is  ealculated  that  as  many  as 
eighteen  millions  of  human  beings  die 
every  year.  — 

"one  fafth." 

GxirvniB  piety  is  not,  as  soihe  persons 
imagine,  of  several  distinct  kinds.  There 
are  not  two  systems  of  true  religion— one 
for  the  unsophisticated,  another  for  the 
intellectual  and  learned.  There  are  not 
two  ways  to  heaven— one  for  the  poor, 
another  for  the  rich.  There  are  not  two 
methods  of  8alvation-*one  for  the  notori- 
ous sinner  repenting,  another  for  the 
outwardly  upright  and  moral,  who  might 
be  supposed  scarcely  to  need  repentance. 
The  glory  of  the  admne  of  heavenly  loye, 
on  the  contraiy,'  is  that,  whilst  precisely 
adapted  to  eacX  it  is  the  same  for  all. 
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OOINO  TO  HEATEN. 

Idlb  wishes  will  never  land  us  there. 
If  we  would  go  to  heaven  when  we  die, 
we  must  seek  for  a  title  to  heaven  while 
we  lire.  -^— 

8IB  WILLIAM  Jones's  opivion  of 

THB  BIBLE. 

The  following  words  were  written  on 
the  last  leaf  of  the  Bible  of  *'that  great 
man,  and  profound  scholar,  the  late  Sir 
W.  Jones".— 

"I  have  regularly  and  attentively  read 
these  Holy  Scriptures,  and  am  of  opinion 
that  this  volume,  independently  of  its 
divine  origin,  contains  more  sublimity 
and  beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more 
important  history,  and  finer  strains  of 
poetnr  and  eloquence  than  can  be  col- 
lected from  all  other  books,  in  whatever 
age  or  language  they  may  have  been 
composed."  — — 

BBTUItM  GOOD  FOB  EVIL. 

In  a  conservatory  I  found  a  teacher 
who  said  more  to  mo  than  sermons  often 
do.  It  was  a  luxurious  rhododendron 
covered  with  blossoms.  When  some  one 
passing  shook  it  roughly,  it  scattered  a 
shower  of  honey  dew  from  its  roseate 
cups,  and  immediately  began  to  fill  its 
chalices  anew  with  transparent  ambrosia. 
For  a  few  days  past  I  had  been  a  little 
vexed  with  the  world  and  its  rude 
thoughtlessness ;  but  I  took  a  lesson  of 
the  rhododendron,  to  shower  sweetness 
on  hands  that  disturbed  me,  and  to  fill 
Anew  with  pure  honey-drops  the  chalices 
of  my  inward  thought — An.  C^ikL 

AincCDOTB  OF  THB  BBV.  JOHK  WXSLBT. 

Mb.  Weslbt,  on  one  occasion,  was 
Asked  bv  one  of  his  preachers  what  was 
to  be  done  to  keep  Methodism  alive 
when  he  was  dead,  to  whi^|^he  imme^ 
diately  answered — "  The  ~lM[ethodists 
jnust  take  heed  to  their  doctrine,  their 
experience,  their  practice,  and  their  dis- 
cipline. If  they  attend  to  their  doctrines 
only,  they  will  make  the  people  Antino- 
mians;  if  to  the  enerimental  part  of 
religion  only,  they  will  make  them  enthu- 
siasts ;  if  to  the  practical  part  onl^,  they 
will  make  them  Pharisees;  and  if  they 
do  not  attend  to  their  discipline,  thev 
will  be  like  persons  who  bestow  mu(^ 
pains  in  cultivating  their  garden,  and  put 
Jio  fence  round  it  to  save  it  from  the 
wild  boar  of  the  forest." 

THB  WOBK   OF  THE   HOLT  8PIBIT  IS  NO 
EXCUSE  FOB  NEOLIOBNCE. 

It  may  be  said,  if  all  graces  in  us,  in 
all  their  degrees  and  effects,  are  ascribed 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  there  is  no  need 
to  use  our  endeavours,  and  to  take  any 
pains  about  the  growth  of  hoHness,  or 
the  duties  of  obedience :  but  he  who  can 
indulge  himself  in  sloth  on  account  of 


the  promised  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  may 
look  upon  it  as  a  certain  evidence  that 
he  has  no  interest  in  it;  for  where  he 
operates  he  stirs  up  the  soul  to  diligence 
in  duty,  and  works  in  and  by  the  faculties 
of  our  mind.  Thus  the  Holy  Spirit  so 
worketh  in  us  that  heworketh  6y  us,  and 
what  he  does  in  us  is  done  by  us.  This, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  know,  that  what 
God  prescribes  we  should,  with  all  dili- 
gence and  eamestncM,  as  we  value  our 
souls  and  our  eternal  interest,  endeavour 
to  comply  with.  He  is  no  Christian  who 
does  not  pray  that  God  would  work  in 
him  what  he  requires  of  him ;  and  though 
it  is  his  work  to  enable  us  to  perfoim 
what  is  good,  yet  it  is  our  duty  diligently 
to  use  the  means. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  grace,  nor 
degree  of  grace,  in  believers,  but  what  is 
wrought  in  them  by  the  Spirit;  yet 
generally  and  regularly  the  increase  and 
growth  in  grace,  ind  their  thnving  m 
holiness  and  righteousness,  is  by  diligent 
attention  to  all  those  duties  of  obedience 
which  are  required  of  us.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  the  most  ignorant  and  un- 
reasonable thing  in  the  world  for  any  one, 
under  pretence  of  the  efficacious  work  of 
the  Spirit,  to  be  negligent  in  duty,  nnce 
God  has  inseparably  connected  the  means 
and  the  end«-— i>r.  Owen, 

LOVE  TO  OOD. 

Thebb  are  four  marks  whereby  we 
may  discover  whether  we  love  God  or 
not:— Do  we  delight  to  think  of  God? 
Do  we  delight  to  talk  of  God?  Do  we 
care  to  pfeoss  God?  Do  we  love  our 
neighbaur  f  If  we  can  truly  answer  these 
inquiries  in  the  affirmative,  then  we 
possess  this  invaluable  principle;  then 
all  duties  become  pleasant,  all  troubles 
comparatively  light,  and  all  mercies  have 
a  delightful  reluh.  This  love  is  like  oil 
to  the  wheels  of  obedience ;  it  makes  our 
souls  like  the  chariots  of  Aminadab  in 
the  ways  of  God,  and  our  feet  like  hart's 
feet,  to  run  in  God's  commandments. 
This  love  is  a  temper  which  resembles 
God,  imitates  the  example  of  Christ,  and 
is  the  very  spirit  of  the  gospel.  This 
sweet  principle  lessens  all  our  sorrow, 
and  increases  enjoyments,  it  spreads  a 
brightness  over  all  the  scenes  of  life,  and 
even  in  some  degree  dispels  the  fear  and 
gloom  of  death.  In  short,  it  is  an  ante- 
past  of  heaven,  for  the  jovs  of  angds 
and  glorified  saints  are  the  same  in 
nature,  and  only  greater  in  degree. 
Divine  love  is  a  sacnd  flower,  which  in 
its  early  bud  is  happiness,  and  in  its  lull 
bloom  is  heaven;  to  plant  this  noble 
prindnle  in  the  breast,  to  cultivate  its 
growtn,  and  bring  it  to  maturity,  is  the 
grand  end  of  all  religion,  and  the  genuine 
miit  of  faith  unfeigned.— JETsrMgr. 
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PBOOBESS  OF  Tm  AASOCIATIOir. 

Th£  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee to  hold  meetings  in  connection  with 
the  rarious  branches,  and  our  own  request 
that  the  secretaries  would  themselves 
send  reports,  haye  been  complied  with  in 
some  instances,  but  we  regret  that  hesi- 
tancy  and  fearfnlness    prerent   many 
from  doinff  their  duty  to  tne  Association. 
It  is  pamful  for  us,  after  having  been 
at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  making 
arrangements  for  holding  meetinsfs,  and 
Trhen  our  services  have  been  withheld  from 
•other  branches  because  of  these  engage- 
ments, to  be  informed,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, that  the  meetii^  must  be  post- 
poned because  a  monster  meeting  has 
been  held,  frightening  the  people  out  of 
their  wits,    or  because  a    catchpenny 
•crave-all  is  coming  the  week  after.    If 
the  Association  is  worthy  of  support— if 
it  be  cur  duty  to    support  it — if  the 
people  have  a  right  to  oe  informed  on 
the  subject — and,   whenever  informed, 
have   readily  afforded  help — ^then    we 
must  not   allow  anything  to  divert  us 
from  our  purpose,  nor  any  after  schemes 
and  purposely-devised  hindrances  to  set 
our   arrangements    aside.       We  have 
never  heard  of  a  meeting  bein?  held 
anywhere,  however  timid  the    iriends 
were  previously,  where  there  has   not 
been  rejoicing  that  it  had  been  held,  and 
resolutions  entered  into  to  pursue,  in 
future,  a  plain  straightforward  course, 
instead  or  yielding   to  cowardly  sug- 
gestions ana  deferring  to  the  fear  of 
opposition.     We  do   nope  that   those 
who  go  forth  and  stand  up  against  the 
•enemy  of  souls  and  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, will  not  fear  the  face  or  frown  of 
man.     "Quit  you  like    men,    and    be 
strong."    Compliance  with  this  injunc- 
tion, and  putting  on  a  bold  front,  in  a 
proper    spirit,  would  kill  outright,  or 
frighten  into  utter  oblivion  every  sneak-r 
ing,^  intermeddline,  maUffning,  opposi- 
tionist, and  leave  the  fiela  open  for  us. 

We  have  proved  this  by  experience, 
and  advise  all  our  brethren,  not  only 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  for  their  own 
peace  and  comfort,  to  abide  by  their 
decision,  when  they  have  made  it  in  tiie 
fear  of  God,  for  the  good  of  their  fel- 
lows, and  persevere  to  the  completion 
of  their  work,  "  though  earth  and  hell 
their  force^ioin"  in  opposition  to  them. 
''  Though  a  host  encamp  against  us,  we 
will  not  fear;  the  Lord  is  on  our  side." 

ST,  IVS8  BSJLNOH. 

We  have  recently  been  visited  by 
Messrs.  English  and  Harris.  The  friends 
at  Nancledra,  a  village  in  this  circuit, 


being  anxious  to  manifest  their  interest 
towards  the  local  preachers  and  our 
Association,  cheerfully  got  up  a  tea 
meeting,  which  was^ell  attended.  Pre- 
viously a  most  edifying  and  instructive 
sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  English. 
In  the  evening  the  chapel  was  well 
filled;  Richard  Kemick,  Esq.,  one  of  our 
oldest  local  preachers,  was  called  to  the 
chair.  After  having  made  some  remarks 
in  reference  to  what  Methodism  was 
when  he  entered  on  the  work,  he  called 
on  the  secretary  to  read  the  report,  from 
which  it  appears  aid  has  been  received 
by  the  members  of  this  branch,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  pounds. 

Mr.  Harris,  the  honorary  secretary, 
was  then  called  on,  and  ^ave  a  clear  and 
lucid  statement  of  the  obiects  and  claims 
of  the  Association.  Mr.  English  followed 
with  a  powerful  and  thrilling  speech. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  the  ladies,  ^who  gratuitously 
provided  the  trays,"  the  trustees,  and 
the  deputation,  the  hymn  of  Christian 
Brotherhood  was  sung,  and  the  collec- 
tion made,  which  amounted  to  the  noble 
sum  of  £7  Is.,  in  addition  to  donations 
from  Richard  Eemick,  Esq.,  £1 ;  Capt. 
Henry  Carr,  5s.;  and  smaller  sums,  18s. 
John  Hallam,  Branch  Sec, 

COKOLSTON  BSANOH. 

The  first  tea  and  public  meeting  in 
connection  with  the  Mutual-Aid  jA^o- 
ciation,  in  Congleton,  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  29,  at  the  Wesleyan  School- 
room and  Chapel,  Wag-street,  and  was 
attended  by  Mr.  Harris,  the  talented  and 
indefatigable  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Associatioir.  IVom  the  commencement 
of  the  Institution  it  was  in  the  hearts  of 
a  few  of  the  friends  of  local  preachers 
to  establish  a  branch  in  this  Circuit,  and 
for  that  purpose  a  public  meeting  of 
local  preachers  was  convened,  by  circu- 
lar, in  September,  1851,  to  take  the  sub- 
ject into  consideration.  At  that  time 
the  project  was  warmly  contested  and 
strenuously  opposed,  and  a  resolution 
passed  not  to  countenance  the  Associa- 
tion; but  both  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  that  resolution  have  since  joined  it, 
and  one  especially  is  among  its  most 
warm  and  aevotea  friends.  To  soften 
down  the  feeling  which  such  opposition 
was  likely  to  provoke,  it  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  Circuit  Club  for  the  local 
preachers.  This,  however,  received  no 
favour,  and,  nothing  daunted,  those  who 
had  convened  the  meeting  resolved  at 
once  to  make  an  effort,  and  a  branch  was 
formed.  For  two  years  it  has  been 
silently  and  steadily  progressing.     Im- 
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pressed  with^  the  AdTantages  -whidi  the 
Association  offered  to  the  poor  local 
brethren,  and  knowing  how  wilting  the 
friends  were  to  eyince  their  esteem  in  a 
tanffible  form,  they  resolyed  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  Methodist  public. 
Haying  secured  th9  yaluable  seryices  of 
the  hon.  secretaiy,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Lawton,  of  Tapley  MUls^  Taunton,  bat 
formerlj  of  this  Circuit,  the  friends 
determined  upon  haying  a  tea  and  public 
meeting,  and  such  was  the  energy  with 
which  it  was  undertaken,  and  the  truly 
Christian  feeling  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceiyed  and  responded  to,  that  nroyisions 
for  fiye  and  thirty  trays,  proyided  for,  in 
most  instances,  by  5s.  payments,  were 
yoluntarily  offered.  Every  application 
but  one  was  successful.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  weather  was  unpropitious,  and 
the  factories  all  at  work,  the  extraordi- 
nary nnmber  of  240  sat  down  to  partake  of 
the  social  cup;  a  nnmber  unprecedented 
(all  circumstances  considered)  in  the 
history  of  tea  meetings  at  Wag-street. 
The  greatest  possible  unanimity  and 
harmony  prevailed.  The  school  pre- 
mises, where  the  tea  meeting  was  held, 
were  found  too  small  for  the  public 
meeting,  and,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  trustees,  we  were  allowed  to  adjourn 
to  the  Chapel.  An  appropriate  hymn 
was  sung,  a  portion  of  Scripture  read, 
and  then  Brother  Thomas  Steel,  Post- 
roaster,  engaged  in  prayer.  The  chair 
was  ably  occupied  by  Brother  William 
Hadfteld,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  ex-Mayor  of  the  Borough, 
who,  in  his  usually  interesting  style, 
made  a  few  appropriate  introductory  re- 
marks. He  then  called  on  the  branch 
secretary  to  read  the  report,  who  ad- 
mitted haying  prepared  none,  but  gaye 
a  yerbal  account  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  branch,  and  of  moneys  paid  and 
receiyed.  Brother  Lawton,  our  old 
and  yalned  friend,  being  on  his  way  to 
the  Leeds  Aggregate  Meeting,  and 
having,  twenty  years  ago,  lived  and 
laboured  as  a  most  acceptable  local 
preacher  in  this  Circuit,  gave  us  a  warm, 
stirring,  and  spirited  address.  Then  the 
hymn  of  Christian  Brotherhood  was 
sung  most  enthusiastically,  and  produced 
a  thriUing  effect 

The  Hon.  Secretary  next  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  by  his  intelligent  and 
interesting  speech,  proved  himself  '*a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed."  The  doxology  being  sung, 
and  the  benediction  pronouncM,  the 
meeting  separated,  highly  interested  with 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Congleton  Branch. 

In  reviewing  this  Christian  social 
festive  occasion,  we  '*  thank  God  and 
take  conra^."  It  is  a  comeident  worthy 
of  observation,  that  our  first  public  meet- 


ing should  be  held  on  September  29tb 
the  same  day  of  the  month  on  which,  two 
years  previously,  at  a  full  local  preachers'' 
meeting,  a  resolution  was  passed  not  to 
join  the  Assoeiation,  md  now  no  less 
than  twenty-four  of  our  local  brethren 
are  united  m  tiiis  branch. 

The  proceeds  of  the  tea  meeting  and 
donations  of  friends,  after  deducting  all 
expenses,  amounted  to  the  handmmo 
sum  of  £13  10s.  To  God  be  ail  the 
praise  I  May  His  pKnidence  and  amile 
still  be  continued.    Amen. 

ODVSLS    GlBGiriT. 

Wbsletan  Methodism  is  in  a  low  state 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Its  influence  ia 
yeiy  limited,  and  its  loeal  preachers  are 
yery  few  in  nnmber.  Still  almost  a» 
eany  as  ^  The  Local  Preachers'  Mutual 
Aid  Association  "  was  begun ;  a  branch 
was  formed  in  this  Circuit,  and,  with 
little  variation,  we  haye  continued  to 
the  present  day.  As  certain  prejudicea  * 
haye  existed  in  the  minds  of  some,  and 
suspicions  in  others,  we  thought  it 
desirable  to  hold  a  public  meeting,  the 
okgect  being  not  so  much  to  aid  the 
funds  as  to  hare  an  opportunity  of  gtying^ 
a  fair  unyamished  statement  of  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  institution. 
Accordingly  we  decided  upon  holding  a 
meeting  in  our  little  chapel,  in  uie 
yillage  of  Yarwell.  The  day  appointed 
was  September  22nd;  our  yearly  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  afternoon.  After 
which  tea  was  provided  in  Ute  chapel, 
where  we  met  about  thirty  of  our 
friends.  The  public  meeting,  in  the 
eyening,  was  not  marked  so  much  by 
the  largeness  of  the  company  aa  by- 
great  union  and  good  feeling.  Although 
we  were  quite  disappointed  of  the  help 
which  had  been  promised  from  the 
neighbouring  Circuits,  so  that  we  had  to 
carry  on  the  meeting  ourselves,  and 
though  we  did  not  by  any  means  prms 
the  people  to  give,  yet  the  conclusion 
showed  that  when  expenses  were  de- 
ducted, there  was  a  balance  of  £1  6s.  6d. 
for  the  funds  of  the  Association.  We 
have  seyen  ordinary  members  and  one 
honorary  member. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  progress 
of  the  liocal  Preachers'  Mutual-Aid 
Assodation,  we  nwf  "thank  God  and 
take  courace."  Though,  perhaps,  its 
movements  nave  not  be€n  quite  so  rapid 
as  was  expected  by  some,  yet  with 
steady  pace  it  has  -proceeded  thus  far 
Onwaral  onward  I  must  be  our  motto, 
aUd  the  cup  of  sorrow  shall  be  sweet- 
ened to  thousands  of  our  dear  brethren, 
and  to  thousands  this  Association  will 
afford  a  helping  hand  in  sielmess  and 
in  old  age. 

Thomas  BsArs,  Brmtk  SeerUsrf* 
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On  Sunday,  October  8th,  two  sennons 
were  preached  to  crowded  cosgregatioBS, 
in  the  place  of  worship  occupied  by  the 
Wealeyan  Refonners,  Chesterfield,  by 
Mr.  William  Harris,  honorary  secretary, 
in  behalf  of  the  Local  Preachers'  Mutual 
.Aid  Association,  when  £A  12s.  was 
collected.  This  may  appear  a  small 
amount,  but  it  mnst.be  borne  in  mind 
that  most  of  those  who  are  able,  are 
either  honoraiy  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  liberal  contributors  to  its  funds. 
On  Monday  evening,  the  9th,  a  public 
-meeting  was  held,  the  chief  object  of 
(which  was  to  gire  the  friends  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  a  report  of  Uie  pro- 
ceedings at  the  late  aggregate  meeting, 
held  in  Leeds.  The  meeting  having 
been  commenced  with  singing,  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  prayer,  Brother 
Cutts  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  principles 
and  objects  of  the  Association.  He  then 
called  upon  Brother  Twelves,  the  Cir- 
cnit  delegate  to  the  aggregate  meeting, 
"who  spoke  very  feelingly  of  the  cordi- 
ality and  harmony  of  the  brethren ;  the 
gracious  infiaence  that  pervaded  all 
earts;  and  the  good  cheer  they  met 
with  in  all  quarters.  The  Hon.  Secre- 
tary followed  in  his  usual  happy  and 
animated  style,  giving  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  meeting,  dwelling  on 
the  principles  and  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion, answering  objections  that  had  been 
raised  against  it,*  and  finished  by  elo- 
quently setting  forth  its  claims  on  the 
sympathies  of  the  people.  Brother 
Brown,  Circuit  missionary,  addressed  the 
meeting  for  a  short  time  on  the  benevo- 
lent object  of  the  Association,  aod  said 
that  he  should  become  an  hoaoraiy 
member.  Then  Brother  Neale  came 
forward  and  spoke  to  tiie  effect,  that 
considering  the  amount  of  labour  per- 
formed by  the  local  preachers,  the 
assistance  afforded  them  in  'the  time  of 
sickness,  &c.,  could  not  with  any  show 
of  reason  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
remuneration  for  their  services.  He 
then  laid. upon. the  table  a  sovereign, 
presented  to  him  as  a  gift  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, by  Mr.  Madin  (a  gentleman 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood) ;  Brother 
Twelves  also  put  down  half-a-crown  he 
Jiad  received  for  the  same  object.  The 
doxology  having  been  sung,  Uie  bene- 
diction was  pronounced,  anathe  meeting 
separated,  well  pleased  with  what  they 
had  heard  and  felt. 


mLTCNI  MDWIWAT. 

DuAM    BbotbbBi— The    last    i«port 
that  WW  giYen  ftoai  this  Circait,  Hmkre 


.lo  pnUic  meetiap  being  held  in  behalf 
of  the  Local  Preachers'  Mutual-Aid 
Association,  was  of  a  £sr  more  fiivour- 
able  thavaeter  than  can  be  given  at  the 
present  time ;  circumstances  over  which 
we  have  had  no  control,  having  trans- 
pired, which  have  spread  a  kind  of 
blight  over  some  of  our  prospects;  yet 
we  retain  a  number  of  warm-hearted 
friends  to  our  godlike  cause. 

On  the  2€th  of  October,  we  held  a 
public  meeting  in  the  Wesleyan  School 
Room,  Melton  Mowbray.  It  was  not  a 
failure,  although  it  was  not  numerously 
attended.  An  adverse  influence  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  some  away.  Brother 
Harris,  honorary  secretary,  and  Brother 
Carter,  of  Nottingham,  one  of  the  e^ 
.presidents,  paid  us  a  visit. 

After  tea  (which  was  gratuitously  pro- 
vided), Brother  Towne  was  called  to  the 
.chair.  He  opened  the  meeting  with  one 
of  his  humourous  speeches  of  which  his 
mind  is  prolific,  turning  every  incident 
to  a  good  account. 

Nest  the  Branch  Secretary  gave  a 
.abort  account  of  the  state  of  the 
branch,  showing  that  this  Circuit,  the 
last  year,  had  received  considerably 
more  from  the  funds  than  we  have  paid 
in.  He  then  introduced  his  wife's 
Wesleyan  Local  Preacher's  sick-bo^j^ 
the  contents  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
7s.  3d.,  being  the  produce  of  about  nino 
weeks.  The  origin  of  the  box  was 
this: — ^Afler  repeated  disappointments 
in  application  for  subscriptions  and 
donations,  Mrs.  W.  said,  "  if  we  would 
make  her  a  box  she  would  try  what  she 
could  get  of  persons  coming  to  the 
shop."  The  effort  was  successful.  This 
.instance  of  ingenuity  to  serve  the  cause 
had  a  good  effect  upon  the  meeting,  and 
since  then  several  females  have  applied 
,for  boxes«  Were  the  committee  to 
furnish  boxes,  we  believe  a  considerable 
sum  might  be  collected  in  this  way. 

Brother  Williamson  was  next  called 
upon.  After  giving,  a  short  sketch  of 
his  Methodistical  career,  he  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  Almighty  Grod  that 
snch  an  institution  was  established  for 
persons  Hke  himself. — (This  brother^ 
although  entitled  by  age,  infirmity,  and 
circumstances,  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Association,  is  foregoing  his  claim,  in 
order  that  others,  more  needy,  may  be 
benefited). 

Brother  Harris  next  addressed  the 
meeting  in  one  of  his  luminous  speeches 
respectmg  the  natnre  and  design  of  the 
Association,  showing  the  benefit  it  con- 
ferred upon  the  afilicted  and  the  poor, 
and  then  urged  the  claims  it  had  upon 
ill.  He  was  heard  with  marked  atten- 
tion, and  hif  address  will  not  sooq  Ic 
forgotten* 

2n2 
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Brother  Carter  followed  in  ftn  argu- 
mentative strain,  dearlj  showing  that 
we  were  not  doing  the  work  of  super- 
erogation in  lending  a  helping  hanct  to 
assnago  the  grief  of  the  poor  local 
preacher  in  his  affliction  and  in  old  age; 
but  that  he  was  entitled  to  much  more 
sympathy  and  kindness  than  hitherto  he 
mid  received,  from  the  sacrifices  he  had 
made  to  serve  those  in  better  circum- 
stances, and  the  miles  be  had  travelled 
on  dark  nights,  in  long  lanes,  on  bad 
roads,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
sermons  he  had  preached  for  the  benefit 
of  all  classes  who  chose  to  hear  him. 
He  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of 
an  aged  brother,  from  the  Newark 
Circuit. 

After  which  the  meeting  broke  up, 
highly  delighted.  We  trust  a  favourable 
impression  was  made,  though  we  re- 
ceived but  little  increase  to  the  funds 
when  expenses  were  paid. 

F.  WjkBD,  Secretary. 

irSWPORT  PAONXLL  BBAKCH. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  can  find  space  to 
present  the  financial  reports  of  branches 
m  detail,  but  we  were  so  pleased  with  the 
way  in  which  the  secretaiy  of  this  branch 
gave  his  figures  to  the  meeting,  calling 
attention  to  the  recent  year's  receipts 
and  disbursements,  that  we  have  ven- 
tured to  give  the  whole  for  the  guidance 
ofbrethren  in  other  branches.  Efforts 
ought  always  to  be  made  to  raise  the 
income  year  by  year  to  an  eouality  with 
the  expenditure.  Let  this  oe  done  in 
every  branch  as  a  matter  of  jtutice,  and 
it  will  always  afford  us  a  secure  basis  for 
more  extended  operations,  and  clear  the 
way  for  increasing  the  benefits  of  the 
members. 

Accounts  of  the  Newport  Pagnell 
Branch  of  the  Mutual-Aid  A880ciati<lli, 
Oct.  loth,  1853:— 

BEOEIPTS. 

£  s.  d. 
Amount    paid     in    by    Loeal 

Preaohan         89  13    0 

llecdved  from  Hon.  Uembers  . .  S  0  0 
Donations  from  the  late  Miss 

Poulter 2    0    0 

IHtto    from   Triends    at   Stony 

Stratford  0    7    0 

Ditto  from  a  ?riend,  by  Mrs. 

8ewellinl852 10    0 

Ditto  from  the  same  Friend  by 

Mr8.6ewell,inl85S  ..  ..100 
Ditto  frtnn  the  some  Priend,  by 

Hrs.8ewelL185d*     ..  1  10    0 

^Uection  at  nolverton  Station, 

1852,  dsducUng  ezpensea      .  •      5  16    6 

£M    6    6 

*  Th«  last  Donation  bj  Mn.  Sewall,  tJx., 
^1  lOg.  waa  giren  to  proTlda  taa;  but  as  th« 
•iraDgfluiMls  war*  made,  and  provisions  ordarad 
btfora  its  airlval,  U  was  antercd  as  a  donation. 


DIBBUBSEXBIITS. 

£    s.  d. 

Brother  Wadsworth's  Superan- 
nuation Allowance,— X)no  Year 
and  81  weeks,  at  48.  per  week    10  12    0 

Funeral  Allowance  for  the  late 
Mrs.  Gamble 4    0    0 

Siok  Allowance— Brother  Boaster 
four  weeks       1  12    0 

Brother  Bunker  four  weeks  1  12    0 

Brother  Tattan  three  weeks  14    0 

Funeral  Allowance  to  our  late 
Brother  Bunker's  Nominee    ..      8    0    0 

Betnmed  to  our  lute  Brother 
Kents    .  •       0  19    0 


£83  19  0 
Total  Amount  Received  ..  ..  54  5  C 
Bxpended 33  19    0 

Balance 20    6    6 

Favourable  as  this  is  on  the  whole, 
yet  to  show  the  necessity  of  extra  efforts, 
we  present  a  separate  statement  for  the 
last  year,  ending  in  September:— 

The  whole  year's   Snbsoriptions 

from  Local  Preachers  . .  . .  10  6  0 
One  Honorary  Member  ..        ..      10    0 

£U  6  0 
One  Member's    Superannuation 

Allowanoe— 02  weeks,   at  48. 

per  week         10  8  0 

BiekAIlowanoe 8  4  0 

Funeral  Allowance        ••        ••      8  0  0 

£2112    0 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  last  year,  extra  efforts 
were  required  to  raise  £10  68. 

Towards  this  we  nused  at  the  last 
Meeting, — ^vis. 

Sunday  CoUeetion  . .  1  18  6 

Monday  Bvening  Ditto  ..  8  15  0 
Donations  from  a  Friead,  by  Mrs. 

SeweU 10  0 

Ditto  the  same  Friend,  by  Mrs. 

Sewell  ..        ..        ..        ..  110  0 

7    3    0 
Less  Bxpenses 1 10    0 

SntiiePiofiU £5  13    8 

Leaving  a  defioit  of      •»       ..    £4  U    6 


STONV  STBATFOBO — ^WOLVEBTOlf  STATXOff* 

Mr  Dbab  BROTHEBy — ^I  consider  m  v- 
self  quite  incompetent  to  write  for  the 
Magaaine,  neveruieless,  such  an  interest- 
ing meeting  as  the  one  held  at  Wolverton 
station  shmild  never  be  lost  sight  of.  I 
assure  yon  the  persons  who  were  present 
on  the  occasion  wfll  not  soon  forget  it. 

The  mighty  power  of  God  waa  felt 
•moiig  usy  «ad  the  oheering,  warnuog> 
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and  animating  inflaence  experienced  has 
produced  a  most  salutary  effect,  both 
upon  the  hearts  and  conduct  of  many 
who  were  present. 

Two  days  after  the  meeting  I  visited 
several  of  the  friends,  and  was  glad  to 
hear  that  the  blessedness  of  our  Monday 
night  meeting  was  the  principal  topic 
among  the  people  generally. 

As  a  proof  of  their  love  to  the  good 
cause,  several  have  engaged  to  subsoribe 
fis.  each  annually. 

I  sincerely  wish  our  brethren,  who  are 
members  of  the  Mutual- Aid  Assodation, 
felt  as  much  interested  in  its  prosperity 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  did  in 
the  we]£ure  and  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  we  should  then  march  on  wilh 
growing  strength. 

I  am,  dear  brother,  yours  truly, 
W.  S.  (the  old  Waterloo  Soldier), 
Branch  Secretary. 

October  21st»  1863. 


Mt  Dbab  Bbothkb, — ^I  am  p^lad  to 
inform  yon  that  our  late  meeting  is  doing 
our  cause  good  here.  A  friend  of  mine, 
to  whom  I  sold  a  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine, came  to  the  tea  meeting,  at  the 
Music  Hall,  and  was  so  weUpleased 
with  us  and  our  cause  that  he  has 
ordered  the  Maeazine  from  January, 
and  given  me  haff  a  sovereign  for  the 
Institution.  Our  agent  here,  to  whom 
I  gave  the  first  order  for  the  Magazine, 
has  got  orders  for  double  the  quantity 
he  has  ever  sold  before  for  the  coming 
month,  so  that  as  far  as  Leeds  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  that  we  shall  do  better. 

I  wish  that  you  would  again  call  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  collecting  cards.  If  they 
would  only  beg  20b.  per  member  durinr 
the  year,  what  a  nice  thing  that  would 
be  at  the  gear's  end.  It  mieht  be  done 
if  the  fnends  would  try  their  hands. 
We  have  the  favour  of  a  great  many 
people,  who  only  need  to  be  asked. 

And  now,  my  beloved  brother  in 
Christ,  may  the  God  of  Jacob  bless 
you  and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon 
vou  and  give  you  peace.  So  prays  your 
friend  and  brother,  J.  C. 

Leeds,  Oct.  18, 1853. 

Mr  Dbar  Brothsb,—!  am  happy  to 
inform  you  that  our  meeting  last  Monday 
evening  has  produced  a  most  favourable 
impression  respecting  the  Local  Preagh- 
err  Mutual- Aid  As^ciation;  and  some 
of  the  friends  are  beginning  to  aatioipaie 
another  periodical  visit  fr.om  yourseoand 
Brother  Carter.  Mrs.  W.'s  sick-boz  is 
provoking  others  to  jealousy.  I  have 
nad  several  intimations  from  parties  that 
they  intend  to  go  and  do  likowise.    JS 


you  could  introduce  the  subject  at  the 
meeting,  and  the  brethren  would  take  it 
up  with  spirit,  I  think  600  females  might 
be  found  to  take  a  box  each,  and  if  they 
only  avera£;ed  lOs.  each  in  twelve  months, 
you  woula  realise  £250.  How  many 
hearts  would  this  gladden,  and  cause  to 
sing  for  joy  ?  Mrs.  W.  realised  7s.  3d. 
in  about  nme  weeks.  If  vou  have  any 
boxes  made,  we  can  do  with  a  few  more. 
Wishing  you  and  the  brethren  all  peace, 
harmony,  and  prosperity  in  Jesus*  name, 

I  remain,  dear  brother,  yours  truly, 

J.  Wutn. 

Melton  Mowbray,  October  2nd,  1853. 

Deab  Sib, — As  I  see  no  reason  for 
resuming  the  use  of  tobacco,  please  ac- 
cept, as  a  thank  offering,  the  amount  of 
another  quarter's  smoke  at  one  ounce 
per  week.  I  feel  thankful  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  mv  mite  to  such  a  noble 
cause,  andmay  He  whohaspromised  that 
a  cup  of  water  given  in  His  name  shall 
not  lose  its  reward,  bless  your  efforts  in 
this  cause,  is  the  prayer  of 

Oct.  YouB  FaisND. 

DsiB  Bbothbb, — ^I  am  truly  sorry  that 
it  again  devolves  on  me  to  send  the  case 
of  another  Brother  claiming  the  benefit 
of  our  Association,  whom  I  visited  this 
evening,  and  found  afflicted  in  both  his 
legs,  and  also  in  his  head. 

His  medical  attendant  says  his  afflic- 
tion has  been  brought  on  in  consequence 
of  his  not  taking  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
food  for  his  sustenance.  One  of  his 
daughters  having  a  large  family,  and  a 
drunken  wretch  for  her  husband,  he  has 
been  depriving  himself  of  necessaries  to 
prevent  their  starvation ;  and  having 
nothing  but  his  pension  to  depend  on  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  his  aged  wife, 
who  is,  I  believe,  in  her  83rd  or  84th 
year. 

Perhaps  I  should  previously  have  in- 
formed you  that  our  Brother  is  blind, 
having  lost  his  right  from  a  disease  that 
was  prevalent  amongst  the  soldiers  when 
stationed  at  GibraUar,  many  years  ago. 
His  present  affliction,  however,  baa 
nothing  to  do  with  Ins  loss  of  sight. 
Hoping  he  may  not  long  continue  hi& 
chum, 

I  am,  dear  Brother, 
Yours  very  sincerely,. 
R.  G. 

dIkd. 

Oct.  16,  1863.  Thomas  Miehael  Cowortl, 
of  the  Ifrome  Circuit  aged  41.  Claim  £8. 
His  end  was  peace.  He  had  been  on  the 
Sick  Fond  88  weeks. 

November  1,  1863.  Samuel  Hunken, 
Ouerneey,  aged  60.  Obdm  £8.  He  died 
in  the  bleiaod  assuranoo  of  a  joyful  nbur^ 
recUen. 
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LIST  OF  OJ^FICEBS  AND  COMMITTEE  EOE  l£^3-4. 

TRUBTEBS. 

Bichard  lU^thews,  Em^  Semani^t-law,  Banubnif  Park,  lilingtos. 
Mr.  ThomM  Qamey,  Abingdon  Siraet,  Condon. 
Mr.  Bobert/Swum  Stanley^  Newoaatl6-npoA-Ty;ne. 
Mr.  Heoiy  lUed,  Hu^boi^  Plme^  JsUnfi^B. 
Mr.  Rirhani  GarMri.EddttDgham. 

J<^  Uttinn,  SMBeUL 

BX-FSBfelDBHT. 

William  Nelstrop,  Ackworth  Moor  Top^  aev  Pontefract,  Torkabise, 

TBV^aURBS. 

Jamet  Wild,  North  Bt4i  PqBBhbb. 

BOHOBAAl  BBCBBTABT. 

WiUiam  Harris,  7,  .College-street,  Islington. 

6BHKBAC  OOmilTTBaL 

John  SchofieM,  Bftnk'^idi  Mill,  Oldfamm,  LanoasMrK 
William  Smith,  AlbiOft^oresoeiit.  JC7<yrthamptoii. 
Thomas  T&^or^  WednesbsTj,  Stafibrdshire. 
William  Speneer,  Lnttenrortb,  Leioestershire. 
James  Robert  Brown,  S|ritidfield8. 
William  Hackett^  Bilston,  8t«flbrdsUre. 
Htmuel  Blakef  Mount  Radford,  Bzeter. 
William  Coppard,  Lewisham,  Kent. 
Robert  Pearson,  Thorp  Arch,  Dear  TadcastMv  7oikahire. 
Samnel  Tnckcj,  6,  MarH»o'  Hill;  Bristol. 
John  Richard^  Penxaaee,  Cornwall. 
William  Of imes,  Caallelherpe^  near  Stonj  Stratfbrd^  Blicks*. 
Charies  Arter,  8,  Walton  VtUaS)  BroraptoAi 
William  Watkin,  Stonrport,  .Wbroestershire. 
Thomas  Chamberlain,  Thames-street,  Windsor* 
John  Sharman,  Highfield^  SheflMd,  Yorkshires 
John  Jebson,  Mold  Grreea,  Htiddersfield,  Torksirire* 
Francis  Pearson,  Union-street,  Birraiogham. 
Joseph  Henrj  Taylor,  Montpelier  Yale,  Bladdieath,  Kant. 
William  Read,  Paradise-terrBce,  Dawson-stresa,  Birmingfaaak 
WHIiam  Jameson,  7,  Dnke^street,  Adelphi,  Strand. 
Joseph  Chipchsse,  8,  Bedford-pktce^  GommeroialRoad  Eaat; 
Janres  K.  Hardj,  1,  £liene>«treet;  Chelsea^ 
Thomas  Pjrbns,  Froggaftt,  Derbyshire. 
Thomas  Cathbertson,  49,  Lower  Belgrare^laDe,  ^mlleo. 
Jolin  Wade,Mitcham,  Surrey. 
'    Philip  Parker,  181i  Long-lane,  Borough. 
Oeorge  Geld^r,  Sprinr^street,  Huddersfield,  T<n*kshin. 
William  Qandjr,  21,  HanoTer-squar^  Bradford,  YorkaUra. 
Oeorge  FlAshman,  Dover,  Kent. 
Isaac  Marsden,  Dmicaster,  ToricshirB. 
John  Richardson^  Dorer,  Kent. 

Robert  B.  Salisbury,  6,  DeTonport<*8treet,  CommeBcfail'W>ad  MUU 
John  Towna^  Melton-Mdwbray,  Laieestershira, 
s^amuel  Potter,  3,  Lombard-terrace,  Ciielsea. 
Isaac  English,  4,  Kent-terrace,  Deptford. 
Thomas  W6od,  7,  Albion-road,  HoUoway. 
John  C.  Padman,  Boston  Spa,  near  Tadcaaiar,  TftihiUn; 
John  B.  Sharpley,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 
Edward  H.  Rabbits,  Crosby-row,  Walworth* 
William  Cole,  44,  High-street,  Bochester. 
John  Cole,  PiUi^enUyj  near  Kewport,  Monmaatlu 
William  H.  Pigg,  Sidney-squara,  Commeieiiil  Bdatd'BlBl; 
Jesse  atff^Pi  Lekditon  Buaxard^  Beds. 
Richard  Dnriey,  Whitchiiich,.near  Aylesbarfs  Bnckv 
William  Palmer,-  Bye  MiUt  naarPeterboMm^  NOBtimmyKMliiw* 
Edwin  Benson,  Vaaxhall-road,Binningham. 
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William  B.  Carter,  Honncbgato,  Nottingham. 

\niliam  H.  Mortimer,  96,  St.  Tfaomas-etreet  Rast)  BoMogh. 

Joseph  Harding,  Ferrjr  Hill,  Sydeahamy  Kent. 

OBNBKAL  aBCSSnST. 

Edward  CzMwell,  :&,  AlbeH-tCRaoe,  Knightsjuidge. 


DOVATIQNS  AND  SITBSCaUPTIOKS  REC£IV£D  OUSUfQ  THE  AG0BEai^rS.M£BnH3 

AT  IXEDK 


Pn>eeed«oflte.iiuiAiUle  Mtttaag  at 


£  fc  d* 


A  Ladj,  Iimp»B|»p»^lfcqthttBllqr . . 
Mr.  Aldenmn  WUiw^  OhttrmMi,H.M 

Bnuiilfl|r>'  ••       ••       •• 

A  Well.wlilnr  to  tin  AaodatlOB,  per 

Mr;  nu,  Braal^        ...      •• 
Mr.  Pitt,  tf.  M.,  Stftnnini^er,  Do. 
James  Wild,  Siq.,  AdanlpllaB 
W.  Nelstnp^  £m|^  B&.pseaMent^  life 


10' 
1 


fr   0 
1.  0 


Mf. 


LOO 


6 

1 

10 


0  0 

1  0 
10    0 


10  10    0 


Mr. WrtghtwiL  H.M. IbrlSfiSaiid  1808, 
per  Brottar  Da«liO%  tenderland    .. 

A  Friend,  per  Do.  

Mr.  Alexander  FlillliBi^H.M 

Mr.  O.  BraoklateDrM.  M^  per  BtotlMr 
Clarke,  BraafclegrOlrontt 

Donatloni^  tte.,  per  Do.  •• 

Mrs.  Umrfai,  H.  iLy  SbeOeid    .. 

Mr.  J.  flooti,  Hoiu-  BiAeerlber  ■ .  • 

Mn.  LsvtoD,  H.  M.,  Ttenton  Cliciiit .. 

From  Poor  Bex  Do. 

Donation,  per  pMdae»of  Ben  de  Ohlekeiii 

CoUedid'bsr  lim^  Ankold,  LeIghtOBBaz. 


2 

1 
3 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 


a  0 

IS  0 

I  0 

1  0 

11  fr 

1  0 

10  ft 

1  0 

7  0 

8  0 


n.  BoatiaKt  Esq.,  H.  Mi,  Beetae,  Man- 
clieeter  Circuit 1 


0  10    0 


Mr.  R.  Fxoiaprt,  H.  M.  Do. 

Mr.  R.  Dnrlejr,  H.  M.,  Lelghton  Bnisard 

Circuit 

Mil.  RvDuley,  H.  M.,  Do.       •• 

Mlai  Dori^,  H.  M^Do. 

Mr.  W.  Seymour,  H.M.,  Do.    ••        .. 
A  Local  PreaeheTr  Dooetton,  Do. 
A  Friend,  Do.      Do. 

Mr.  ChApman,  Hod.  Coatritator,  Do. . . 
Mr.  Cook,  DoBattoo,  Do. 
Mn.OiimeT,  CoUeetliif  Oard,Do.      •• 
O.  O.,  SheOUd,  per  Brother  Stantfbrth 

Mr.  J.  Wlng^  Dooatioo,  Do 

Mr.  W.  Mardiall,Do. 

Mr.  J.  Covey;  Do. 

Mr.  Joihaa  Frnwlnr,  H.  M.,.Do. . . 

BrotlHM  a.  aad  w..  Do. 


0    0 
0    0 


Holt,  Hem.  Contribntor,  Bed  Mill, 

per  BrothiCT-Carteiv  MoiUugtiaiH     ... 
Mr.  Peter  l4>vett.  Do. 
A  Friend,  Doaatton,  per  BfeeAharChoet.^ 

ham,  Leeds 
Jna.  fttwUwK,Do«  •• 

Mis.KeattTe%Do.  

Mr  J.  BoRoek,  Do 

Mr.  Goedhliid,  Do 

AJiiend,Dow       

Mr.  John  Key,  Do.         

A  Local  Preacher  (Reftmnetl  per  Bio. 

thar  WhMeley,  Leeds 

Mfls.  Hart,  Donation,  Leeds 

MIm  HI«Bin%  per  Brother  Sehofleld^ 

Oldhun 

MteaHiSHlnB/Do 

lb.  Joshan  Piatt,  Leeds- 
Miss  nreneta,  CoUectlng  Cud,  per  Bro* 

ther  aarke,  Brackley 

Mr.  Joeepk  French,  Do. 

Uxi  Bleken,  H.  M.,  Leeds 

Mr.  W.  BdwnrdA,  H.  M.,  Do.  •• 

MrsL  W.  Bdwarda,  H.  M.,  Do.    .• 

Bon,  n.  M.,  Do.     ..        .• 
Haatleyv  Newshain  Ctonen^  per 


ie  s.  d. 

0  10.  0 

.  010  0 

0.10  0 

0.10  0 

0    0  0 

0  IS  6 

0    0  0 

0    3  0 

0    2  0 

0   3.  0 

h   1  0 

0  10  0 

0    0  0 

0    6  0 

0   6  0 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 
1 
1 
1 

0 

0 
10 

6 
10 
10 
10 

0 
10 

1 

10 


0' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


AFrlend,Do.       

Mr.  W.  Lennen,  Do. 

A  Friend,  per  W.L 

J.B.V.H1.D0 

Mr.J.H.  Oiiniftnga,Do). 

Balance  of  P)bU1c  Senriees,  per  Brother 

J.  H.  Cair,  Leeds        

Anonymoae^  per  Brother  Cheelhani, 


0  14 

0  6 

1  1 
1  1 
1  1 
1    1 

010 
0  6 
0  6 
0  6 
0  6 
0    2 


0- 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


619   9 


Mn.  Chadea  Canr,  H.  M.,  Lends 

Mr.  liana  Linton 

Anoiwmow 

Mn.  aweetlngi  London  . . 

Anonymons 


0 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
1 

a 
3 


0 
0 
0 
0 


3    0 

7    4 


je84    6  10 


EXPENSES  OF  THE  AGGREGATE  MEETCTG. 

TREASUBEB  OF   THE.  LEEDS  BBAMCK  IK  ACCOUNT  WITH   MB*  CBXSWELU 

Gfe. 
1868.  £  8. 

Oct.  By  Postaire  and  Enrelopee  1  18 

M  By  Paper,  Ink,  and  Pens,  fbr 


1863.  £  s. 

Oct.  TO  Cash  OoUecHons  In  the  Ex- 

chanfs  HaU....... 0    8 

Stone  Chapel 6  16 

Woodhonse I  10 

Pttdsey _ 17    0 

WllIow.street..w 13    8 

Bethel  Chapel 0  17    0 

Woodhonse  Car.... 0  IS  10 


fi 

n 

n 
n 
n 
n 
» 
n 
n 


d. 
6 


•••«••••• 


MnslellaU 
BnptlstObapel 
Sato  of  TiCksts 
F^  Sale  ofSpared  fto- 
visions 


9  17 

1  14 

10    6 


0 


'••  •  ••««  ftO  •  ■••  a  «  •■• 


18    9 


<£4r  8    if 


d. 
6 


»fnaieilaU 0    2    1^ 

Two  AdvertisementB  in  Letdi 

Merairjf 0  10    0 

J.Harrison  and  Son,  Printing 
Circulars   and  Bills  fbr 

Aggregate  Meettnjgp..^ 6    4    0 

WBson  and  Co.,  printing  200 ' 

Mule  Hall  and  Pietnre  OaL 

lety  (Holding  Meetings)...    7   8    0 

Mr.  Oreswell  9  17    9 

Baptist  Chapel  Keeper  (gnu 

tnity)  i 0    T   6 

Batpenses  of  Public  Tea  Meet. 

Fjirkar'sTteipemneeHotd...    0  0   0 
S^  Balance 6  18   6| 

£11   8    H 

£x0miMa,  J.  H.  OxMM,  SecrdiiT* 


ff 
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LIST  OF  HONORARY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MUTUAL-AID 

ASSOCIATION, 


A  Ladj,  UTerpooI 
A  Lady.  Halifax 
Arter,  Charles,  Chelsea  Clrenit 
Anberty  Daniel,  Onenisey 
Argyle,  B.,  Eagle  Hall,  Lincoln 
Ashwood,  Mrs.,  Sheffield 
Abbott  E3L  SaUsbory 
Almaek.  WiUlam,  Jan»  RIpon 
A  Local  Preacher,  Aylesbury 
Arter,  Mrs.  Chelsea 
Andrew,  Joseph,  Bakeweli 
Ackworth,  Ur.,  Rochester  Clrenit 
A  Friend/Bradford  Ct. 
Bowron,  WUllam,  Chelsea 
Bamlcott,  John,  Bridport  (Ufa 

Member) 
Boyoe^  John,  Downham 
Balding,  Robert,  Jon^  ditto 
Barker,  Robert,  Sheffield 
Bassett,  Geom,  ditto 
Briggs,  Kr^  Oreenwich 
Biddle,  George^  Spitalflelds 
Bird,  Walter,  Birmingham 
Blott^  Mr.,  Wellingboroagh 
Brooky,  J^  Sheffield 
Barrett,  John,  Hnngerford 
Blenkora,  T.,  Huddersfleld  Ist 
Bnnney,  W.  Melton  Mowbray 
Brierly,  J.,  Hoddersfleld  1st 
Bentley,  Bienjamin,  ditto . 
Brookes,  G»  Huddersfleld  2nd 
Bateman,  William,  Longton 
Barton,  John,  Belper 
Brooke,  Mn.,  Sheffield 
Bywater,  A.,  Sheffield 
Butterworth,  R^  Hnddersfleld 
Balsdon,  George,  Bamstaplo 
Brook,  Mr^  Sheffield, 
Beswld^  George,  Derby 
Boden,  James,  Derby 
BeacheU,  James,  Snalth 
Bourne^  Joseph,  Denby  Pottery, 

Derby 
Bentley,  Jamea^  Derlnr 
BootlLWUliain,  Lambeth 
Bott,  William,  Wrexham 
Bowman,  Mr.,  Kewport,  Mon- 

month 
Bonghton,  John  H.,  Loofli 
Bottoml^.  Moeei^  Bradford 
Borrowi^  R.,  Exeter 
Brookes,  Thomas,  Stouport  (lAto 

Member£ 
Bunting,  Robert,  Ecdesb  near 

Manchester 
BrowAC,  George  B.,H8llftx 
Booker,  William,  Chesterfield 
Burton.  Mrs.,  Easlngwold 
Beswlck,  William,  Tamingham 
Bevls,  Benjamin,  Bakeweli 
Brookes,  Mr.  Edward,  Sheffield 
Bromley,  Mr.,  Eyam,  Bakeweli 
Batchelor,  Mr.,  Hlnde  St.  Ct. 
Burrows,  Samuel  Hen.,  Sheffield 
Baylls.  Mr.,  Preston  Ct 
Brankington,  Geo.,  Brackley  Ct. 
Bicken^  Mr.,  Leeda 
Carter,  Wm.  B^  Nottingham 
Creswell,  Mia.,  Chelsea 
Creswell,  E^  ditto,  (Secretary) 
Cuthbertson,  Thomas,  Chelsea 
Carter,    Ridiard,   Bocklngham 

(Trastee) 
Cox,  John,  Bridport 
Champion,  W.  J^  Queen-street 
Carr,Joalah,  Leeda 
Catt*,W.H.,  Edinburgh 
Chlpchase,  Joeq^h,  Spitalflelds 
Chamben,  George.  SheflMd 
Cole,  Thomas,  ditto 
Cole,  Skelton,  ditto 
Chance,  J.  IL,  Hinde-etreet 
Clire,  Mr.,  Birmingham 


Chance  Mr.,  ditto 
Coppard,  Mrs.  Dqrtford 
Coppard,  Wmiam,  Deptftnrd 
Chamberlain,  Thos.,  Windsor 
Cuttle.  W.  0.,  Pontefract 
Croysdale,  John,  ditto 
Cordery,  Charles,  Sonthwack 
Cnllwick,  W^,  Wolverhampton 
Cuttell,  Robert,  Shefltold 
Cuthbertson,  John,  Chelsea 
CoUier,  H.,  Newport,  Monln. 
Cordery,  Jamea,  Southwark 
Crosdand,  Mr.,  Sheffield 
Crowther,  J.,  Masbro',  Rother- 

ham 
Cutts,  John,  Chesterfleld 
Cobb,  Mr.,  Sheffield 
Clarke,  Mr^  Brackley 
Clarke,  J.  H.,  Nottingham 
Carter,  Mia.,  Bnckln^iam 
Clarke^  Jacob,  Weedon 
Carpenter,  Mr.,  Bath 
Cordeiy,  Francis,  Souttiwaric 
Conlaon,  William,  Doncaster 
Cnppels,  James^  NewcasUe.on- 

Tyne 
Clefton,  Mr.,  Oldham 
Oheethaaa,  Mr.,  ditto 
Chettle,  T.  W.,  NottlB^^ham 
Carr,  Mr.,  Hnddersfleld 
Clarke^  R.,  DaTeatry 
Carr,  Mr.,  Huddersfleld 
Coao,  WUliam,  Lannceston 
Cole^  John,  Newport,  Monmouth 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.,  Windsor 
CUflon,  William,  Bingham 
Coombes,  John,  Shaftesbury  Ct. 
Carr,  Charles,  Leeds 
Cair,  Mrs.  Charles,  Leeds 
Drake,  Henir,  Woolwich 
Dingley,  Richard,  Lannceston 
DnrU^y,  Richard,  Whitchurch 
Duncan,  George,  Stourport 
Durley,  Mrs.,  Whitchurch 
Durley,  Miss,  ditto 
Darls,  D.,  Merthyr  Tydvil 
DImmook,  E.  B.,  WoWerhampton 
Douglas,  Mr.,  Hlnde-street 
UviU,  Walter,  Worcester 
Drabble,  John,  Chesterfleld 
Danrent,  WUUam,  BakeweU  Ct. 
Eagers,  W.,  Melton-Mowbray 
English,  Mrs.,  Deptford 
English,  I.,  ditto 
Emsley,  Joseph,  Bamsley 
Elphle,  Mr.,  Hinde.street 
England,  Thomas,  &iaith 
Edwards,  William,  Leeds 
Edwards,  Mrs.  W.,  ditto 
Edwards,  Wm.,  Camden  Town 
Ennor,  Mr.,  Spitalflelds 
Fox,  George,  Shepton  Mallett 
Fowler,  £11,  Bridport 
Flatman,  John,  Downham 
Fox,  James,  Mansfleld 
Fletcher.  P.  P.,  Nusworth,  Buy 

Fowler.  John,  Ipewidi 
Feamslde^  John,  Bradford 
Foster,  John,  Louth 
Firth,  James,  Undley 
Foster,  William,  HaUfax 
Fawcett,  Wm.,  Sharrow-House, 

Sheffield 
FurnesB,  John,  Preaton  Ct. 
Fiimelow,  Joseph,  WolT«rhamp- 

ton 
Froggatt,  R^  Manchester  Ct 
Fawler,  Joshua,  Sheffield 
Griffith,  Richard,  Birmingham 
Qreen,Joseph,  North  Shlelda 
Gandy,  Mia.,  Bradford 
Candy,  WUUam,  ditto 


Godwin,  Fisher,  Sheffield 
Groenhalgh,  John,  Manchester 
Guest,  John,  Warrington 
Grimes,  W.,  Newport  Psgndl 
Greenwood,  Mr.,Bancom 
Gumey,  T.,  Brixton  (Trustee) 
Gahagan,  Mr.,  Hinde-street 
Green,  George,  Bath 
Grores,  WUUam,  Snalth 
Gamble,  Charles,  Derby 
George,  WOliam,  Shrewsbury- 
Gregory,  Georgew  SaUabuxy 
OiUlatt,  Josephl  Ix>uth 
Goodacre,  R.,  Nottingham 
Guest,  Mr.,  Rottierham 
Goodman,  John,  M.  D.,  Stock. 

port 
Griffiths,  Samuel,  Bristol 
Hauls,  Mrs.  W.,  laUngton 
Harris,  WUUam    (Editor,   and 

Honorary  Secretary) 
Hall,    Danid,   Asfordby,   near 

Melton  Mowbray 
Harding,  Joseph,  Deptford 
HopUas,  B.,  Leighton  Buxiard 
HiU,  Joseph,  Bramlev 
Hunt,  Tbomaa,  Spttalflelda 
HaUam.MfIiShefflekl 
Hadfleld,  Thomas,  Warrington 
Haekett;  Thomas,  Cromford 
Howarth.  James,  Sheffield 
Hcrills,  Mr.,  Binaingham 
Heanor,  Thomas,  Spitalflelds 
Heeley,  Edmund,  Birmingham 
Hackett,  Wm.,  Bilston,  Wolver. 

hampton 
Holy,  T.  B.,  Sheffield  (Life  Mem> 

ber) 
Hawking  Edward,  Exeter 
Hankey,  Henry,  Easlngwold 
Harris,  George,  Sonthbon,  Tun- 
bridge  Wdls 
Henaon,  Mr.,  Hlnde-strect 
Hoflesh,  Mr.,  Ramsgate 
Harrison,  Mr.,  Sheffield 
HUl,  Mrs.,  Bramley 
Hurst,  Jamea,  Ipswich 
Haaeldincv  Wm.,  Southwark 
Hirst,  WUUam,  Pontefract 
Hawking  John,  Easlngwold 
Hadley,  Leonard,  Dursley 
Harrison,  John,  Leeds 
Haness,  G.,  Tunbrldge  Wella 
Hardy,  James  KeUta,  Chelsea 
Hancock,  Thomas,  Longton 
Hhrs^  James,  Birmingham 
Hall,  Alexander,  Kingstown,  lee- 
land 
Hicks,  W.,  Fowey,  ComwaU. 
Harrison,  Mn^  Wakefleld 
Harrison,  George,  W.,  ditto 
Harrison,  John,  Chesterfleld 
Herbert  WiUiam,  Nottingham 
Harris^    Dennis    (New    York), 

United  States  of  America 
Hardy,  Brighton,   Saham,  Nor- 

foU^ 
Harrison,  Joseph,  Buxton  Cb«t. 
Hallam,  Samuel,  Sheffield 
Ingram,  S.,  Wolrerhampton 
Insl^,  Robert,  Hinde-street 
Iions^  Mr.2Sheffield 
Jameson,  Wm.,  Queen-street 
Jefflrey,  Thomas,  Chelsea 
Jordan,  Mr-  Belper 
JadEBon,  John,  SouthwariL 
jMMon,  John,  Sheffield 
Johnson.  Mrs.,  Chesterfleld 
Jukes,  Mrs.,  Shaftesbury 
Jukes,  James,  ditto 
Johnson.  John,  Louth 
Knight,  Joseph,  Queen-striet 
Kendall,  Samuel,  Exetw 
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vire,  John,  Oade-jtreeft 
Kelt,  John,  Cbesterfldd 
Kn  ch*^  Mr.,  Hinde^treet 
Xjve.  HiUretb,  SpitaUeldi 
i:  Lncrey,  Mr.  Doneuter  Gireft. 
rurkLiy.    Juneas    Huihcbapd, 

L-Jiith 
Ur.piush,  Alfred,  Warrioffton 
UrtTick,  Hr.,Dooca8ter  Circuit 
UvTon,  Mr.,  KantUm   Heath, 

Loaj^OD  Cbcnit 
Ui^btoQ,  Hn.  John,  Nottlngbua 
L  -e.  Joshna,  Swaffluun  Circuit 
L  >!c.-.  3[r^  Netherlands 
buf.  Edward,  Preston  Clrcnit 
Liv:.>n,  Samuel,  Tannton  Crct. 
Li'ton.  Mn.  .SMnnol,  do. 
L  <rk.  $tei>hea,  Downbam 
L-ney,  iMac,  Stockport 
U^  ilr.,  ditto 

1/  ^r:a,  C.  A.,  Wedneabnry 
L-T.«:ty,  William,  Longton 
L. '. ?.  John,  Bamalej 
!-'.•:  n,  John,  NottlnirliaDi 
1-  ludiir,  air.,  fiamanl  Caatla 
1.  >x^:er,  Mr.,  Oldham 
Ic::'  ttom,  Mr.,  ditto 
Urir,J(Mcph,  Louth 
V^-^Jt-Ti.  BcDjamlB,  Leeds 
^MiU-^-A,  Rlcbard,  aojoant^t. 

Uv.  isiincton  (Trustee) 
^i  iDvin,  Q^  Huddersfleld  1st 
M  rroT,  JL,  Newcastle-on.Tyn6 
MtJCQ,  Ker.  B.,  Blnnlngh«m 
y.':aa^  T.,  Stoorport 
^1  QfTTi,  W.,  Huddersfleld  Ist 
•V  .i^insoo,  T.,  ditto  2nd 
^'t-ion,  J.  B.,  II.D.  Birmingham 
>^t;;i,   WilUam,    Altrincham» 

Xjncbester 
^i-**  1^,  laaac,  DoncAster 
v;.-*ien,Joicph,  ditto 
A  f  i-al  per  J.  Maisden,  ditto 
'•^'siu  )fr.,  Northampton 
^^>r,  Mr,  Bath 
ij^rtin,  Charles,  Derby 
M-::cy,  William,  Doneaster 
•'" 'y.T.,MfftbyrTydTU 
M  .r^ii,  John,  Wrexham 
^  -    a.  wniUm,  Louth 
r,  Richard,  Nottingham 


■  A. 


Alderman,  York 


^'A.7le,  John,  Ashbourne 

y  re,  WllUam,  Famingham 

''irC  iH,  John,  WoWerhampton 

>?»:KiT,  Mt.,  Exeter 

^  "-nn,  Mark,  CtiUlerton,  Ule  of 

WicM  Circuit 
N''rt:i.  DaTkl,  Wolrerhsmpton 

'.:  Kion,  Thomaa,  Lincoln 
'>tLt:rjp,    William,    Ackworth. 

Pnntefrvct  (£x-Presldent  and 

Life  Uember) 
NKi.  wniiam,  IsHngtoa 
y  rria.  £dwsrd,  RtplST 
-'^1,  E.,  Peterborough 
'  ivN  Mr.,  Uhide^treet 
N  ^Tborv,  Joseph,  Msnchester 
'  »?n,  Thomas,  Stourport 
'  :rer,  Thomas,  Nottingham 
'  it^er,  Mr.  D.,  Derlsea 
'timky,  Mr.,  Doncsster 
•^wt>:eT,  Mr.,  Sonthwark 
^  cr.)-.  John,  Weymouth 
f  aJner,  Mr.  I.,  Sonthwark 
'■'At,  Thomas^  Frome 
I'tf^ns  John,    £nmore*green, 

Shiftesbuiy  Circuit 
F'  a«T,  Samnel,  Chelsen 
^  ■it,  Mr.,  Stanningl^,  Bramley 

f'irculi 
^ '  :U:p%  Alexander 
1  iummer.  John,  C^ldbrd,  Shflp. 

tns  Mallet 
I'ecman,  John,  Sonderlnnd 

*•*  The  Bnach  Seerctaiicf 


Pritehard,  T.,  Jnn.,  Hereford 
Palmer,  William,  Peterborough 
Pearson  Francis,  Birmingham 
Pearson,  Mrs.,  ditto 
Pape,  Mr.,  Workington 
Piper,  Moies,  Stourport 
Powell,  Thomas,  Her^ord 
Parker,  O.,  Boronghbrldf^e 
Phillips,  John,  Pontefract 
Pre,  Thomas,  Longton 
Plant,  WtUiam,  Doneaster 
Peck,  Robert,  Loughborough 
Pesce^  Alderman,  Sheffield 
Packer,  Arthur,  Bomstaplo 
PoweU,  Edwin,  Longton 
Plant,  David,  Sonthwark 
Pretty,  WiUtam,  Ipsirlch 
Peachey,  John,  ditto 
Perkins,  John,  Taristock 
PadmoreiThomsa^  Birmingham 
Pugdey,  W.,  Newport,  Monm. 
Pulbergsey,  John,  Doneaster 
Porritt,  Mr.,  Huddersfleld 
Psdmaa,  J.  C,  Boston  Spa 
Bogers,   John,  Tottenham,  Is- 
lington 
Rear,  J.,  Keweastle-on-Tyne 
Rabbits,  E.  H.,  Lambeth 
BatcUff,  J.,  Birmingham 

Member) 
Richardson,  J.,  Alderman,  Leeds 
Reed,  H.,  Islington  (Trustee) 
Roberts,  Mr.,  Sbeffidd 
Riley,  Thomas,  Liverpool 
Richardson,  C,  Birmingham 
Richardson,  Mrs.,  Sheffield 
Rhodes,  Mr.,  Doneaster 
Rhodes,  WiUiam,  Cleekheaton 
Rhodes,  J.,  Patrlngton  Circuit 
Robson,  R.,  Newcastle.0n.T7ne 
Rowley,  Mr.,  Pontefl'act 
Riley,  Mr.  S.,  Oldham 
Biehardaon,  John,  Sheffield. 
Reformer,  a,  Leeds 
Biehards,  Mr.,  Exeter 
Richards,  John,  Pensance 
Stockdale,  Robert,  Stockport 
Smith,  Samnel  H.,  Derby 
Stevens,  Mr.,  City-road  Ctrenit 
Ssndera,  Mr.  I.,  Wlrksworth 
Sharnlqr,  David,  Kettering 
Smedley,    John,    Ltt    Bridge, 

Crawford  Cirenlt 
Steele^  Mr.  A.,  Barnard  Castle. 
Steele,  Mr.  I.,  ditto 
Stephenson,  Mrs.,  Leeds. 
Stanley,  Robert  Swan,  Newcastle* 

on-^rne  (Trustee) 
Scott,  John.  Worcester 
Schofleld,  John,  Oldham 


Small,  Mrs.,  Bramley 
Sharpley,  Roger,  Louth 
Sharpley,  John  Booth,  ditto 
Sharpley,  Samnel,  ditto 
ScatUii;  Mr.,  Chelsea 
Sherman,  Abraham,  Sheffield 
Sherman,  Mrs.  Abraham,  ditto 
Sykes,  Mr.,  Huddersfleld 
Towne,  J.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Turner,  T.  B.,  Shepion  Mallet 
Trehane,  Sampson,  Exeter 
Thoma,  George  P.  P.,  ditto 
Tarn,  Thomas,  Barnard  Castle 
Turner,  J.,  Hinckley 
Tomes,  John,  Sedgley,  Wolver- 
hampton 
Treen,  J.,  Daventry 
Tessdale,  Mr.,  Easingwold 
Tomlinson,  J.,  Ashbourn 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  issue  will  complete  the  fourth  volume  of  "The  Local 
Preacubks'  Magazine,"  and  the  second  of  the  new  series  with  the 
adiitional  title  of  The  Christian  Family  Record. 

According  to  "time-honoured  custom,"  we  are  expected  to  present 
that  which,  although  written  last,  will  form  a  preface,  and  be  read  first 
when  the  numbers  are  bound  together. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  what  sliall  be  tlje  nature  of  our 
address.  Were  we  i)ublishing  a  book,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  terra, 
we  should  be  expected  to  make  known  its  contents^and  declare  the  object 
of  its  publication ;  but  this  is  unnecessary  in  respect  to  a  Magazine. 
Eleven  numbers  have  been  some  time  m  the  hands  of  our  readers,  and, 
most  likely,  the  twelfth  will  be  read  by  them  before  the  lines  we  now  pea 
come  under  their  notice.  We  have  nothing  therefore  to  add  in  respect  of 
the  past,  except  to  record  our  gratitude  to  "  the  Giver  of  all  good,"  and 
express  our  thanks  to  our  many  kind  friends  by  whose  assistance  we  have 
been  so  far  successful. 

To  those  who  have  hitherto  sustained  us  we  still  look,  and  venture 
to  hope  that  they  will  not  be  weary  in  w^ell-doing. 

We  should  rejoice  if  we  could  report  a  greatly  enlarged  increase 
in  the  circulation.  Though  we  cannot  do  this,  we  are  thankful 
that  we  continue  to  maintain  our  position  unimpaired.  Yet  we  are  still 
called  to  "  sow  in  hope."  The  promise,  however,  is  sure,  "  In  due  time 
ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not.*' 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  on  the  supineness  of  many  wlio  have  it  in  their 
power  to  enrich  the  pages  of  this  work,  greatly  enhance  its  value,  and 
increase  its  sale ;  but  we  trust  this  will  not  lessen  the  zeal  of  others.  We 
have  appealed  to  our  elder  brethren  and  fathers  to  send  us  memorials  of 

«  « 

their  early  associations  and  labours,  which,  if  they  neglect  to  record,  will 
soon  die  with  them.   We  now  urge  it  upon  our  younger  brethren,  who  have 
the  pens  of  ready  writers,  to  ^eck  intercourse  with  those  veterans  who  have, 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  and  draw  from  them  facts  and 
incidents  connected  with  their  past  history,  write  down  their  pleasing 
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narrations,  and  then  forward  them  for  publication,  that  we  may  help  to 
excite  the  gratitude  of  those  who  have  entered  into  their  labours. 

Once  more  we  invite  all  to  help  us  in  advertising  the  Magazine 
wherever  they  go.  Ko  public,  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  *^  Association*' 
should  be  held  without  numbers  being  ready  for  sale  or  presentaftion. 

For  a  very  trifling  sum  a  few  dozens  of  the  first  and  second  years' 
numbers  can  be  obtained  of  the  publishers  ;  if  these  were  lent  or  given 
away,  the  subscribers  might  be  greatly  increased;  and  wherever  the 
Magazine  circulates,  there  will  the  friends  of  the  Mutual-Aid  Associa- 
tion increase,  so  that  a  double  benefit  wiU  accrue. 

We  hope  in  the  coming  numbers  to  present  a  still  more  varied  list  of 
subjects,  and  shall  avail  ourselves  of  extended  means  to  render  the  Magazine 
worthy  of  support.  We  shall  be  glad  if  our  friends  wiU  continue  to  furnish 
us  with  facts,  suggestions,  expositions,  descriptions,  essays,  scraps,  inci- 
dents, biographies,  &c.,  and  will  bear  with  us  if  their  contributions  should 
not  appear  as  soon  as  they  expect,  and  still  bear  with  us  even  though  they 
should  not  appear  at  all. 

Many  thoughts  of  a  personal  nature  are  pressing  for  utterance,  but  an 
embargo  has  been  laid  upon  us/  and  we  must  refrain.  Through  evil 
report,  as  well  as  through  good  report,  amidst  much  opposition,  many  incon- 
veniences, and  sacrifices,  we  have  endeavoured  with  a  ''single  eye"  to  serve 
our  brethren.'  Until  the  next  aggregate  meeting,  if  spared,  we  purpose 
continuing  our  services.  Then  our  editorial  connection  with  the  Local 
Pbeachbrs'  Magazine;  will  cease ;  but  we  shall  never,  while  we  live,  cease 
to  wish  well  to  an  Association  and  itsorgan  to  whose  interests  we  have 
year  after  year  devoted  our  best  energies,  in  whose  success  we  have 
rejoiced,  and  for  whose  uninterrupted  prosperity  we  shall  ever  pray. 

Hope  Cottage,  LauAj  November,  1854. 
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OUR  PERIODICAL. 

How  extensive  is  the  application  of  tliis  phrase !  What  a  host  is 
ever  on  the  wing  answering  to  this  designation!  How  great  their 
variety ! —  modified  in  their  sizes,  shapes,  and  hues  by  the  means, 
designs,  and  tastes  of  their  owners  or  their  patrons. 

It  would  form  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry  to  notice  the  trans- 
mutations the  English  language  undergoes  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or 
quarterly,  in  obedience  to  the  diversified  demands  of  these  arbitrary 
claimants;  or  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  type,  paper  and  labour 
brought  in  requisition  by  them.  And  it  is  melancholy  to  consider  the 
varieties  and  contrarieties  of  their  principles,  influences,  and  results  upon 
the  many-minded  pubUc  to  whom  the  many  members  of  this  vast  host 
address  themselves.  If  we  possessed  a  faculty,  the  exercise  of  which 
would  enable  us  to  discern  the  workings  of  spirits,  what  wonderful 
evolutions  of  thought  and  feeling  should  we  witness  as  the  million-eyed 
populace  scanned  the  periodical  page,  or  the  ear  of  the  multitude 
listened  to  its  contents.  Even  without  the  aid  of  such  a  secret  power, 
how  visible  are  the  effects  which  it  has  produced  and  is  producing !  and, 
as  to  the  future,  how  prodigious  are  the  changes  which  it  is  designed  to 
effect ! 

A  power  such  as  that  which  is  associated  with  the  periodical  press 
must  be  derived  from  some  native  principle  of  the  soul — it  must  be 
identical  with  some  natural  force  in  the  spirit-world.  It  cannot  be  the 
mere  creature  of  circumstances.  However  much  we  are  indebted  to 
that  Athenian  taste  which  keeps  us  on  the  alert  after  '^  some  new  thing," 
the  power  in  question,  in  its  origin  and  nature,  must  surely  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  human  invention.  It  is  analogous  to  those  great 
movements  of  nature  which  we  behold  ever  going  on  and  exhibiting 
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their  variouB  phenomena,  not  by  finished  productions  or  effects,  but 
by  a  perpetual  train  of  efforts — by  the  ceaseless  action  of  exhaust- 
less  energies  in  varied  spheres.  This  power  of  the  periodical  press, 
unlike  that  of  the  ponderous  and  neglected  folio,  seems  to  be  made  up 
of  small,  incalculable  atoms,  the  aggregate  sum  of  which  imagination 
cannot  conceive.  In  the  mode  of  its  application,  this  power  is  analogous 
to  other  natural  forces — the  same,  for  instance,  as  the  material  operations 
of  nature,  which  are  constant  and  perpetually  recurrent.  Her  periodicals 
struck  off  in  legible  characters  to  suit  all  readers,  in  all  times,  to  meet 
all  the  degrees  of  civilisation,  and  for  men  of  all  climes  and  all  languages 
— never  fail — her  editions  are  never  stinted  —  and  never  run  short. 
^' There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard." 
Her  productions  are  constant  and  regular  in  supply,  to  meet  a  constant 
and  regular  demand.  This  similarity  between  the  power  of  the  periodical 
press  and  the  effect  of  constancy  in  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  is 
everywhere  seen.  The  seasons  of  the  year  can  only  rotate  by  the 
regular  and  continued  operation  of  their  legitimate  causes.  We  could 
not  realise  the  comfotts  and  blessings  of  spring  or  summer  by  the 
simultaneous  gush  of  the  rains  of  a  whole  season,  or  by  the  concentration 
upon  a  single  day  of  the  solar  rays  of  a  summer.  The  gorging  of  the 
human  stomach  with  much  more  than  its  accustomed  quantity  of  food, 
can  afford  no  extra  nourishment  to  the  system,  and  may  do  much  harm. 
That  the  elevation  of  the  animal  spirits  by  powerM  stimulation  is  not  the 
true  method  of  augmenting  the  sum  of  our  enjoyment,  is  a  doctrine  not 
now  confined  to  Stoics  and  Quakers.  We  are  all  believers  in  this  doc- 
trine ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  respect  one  law 
is  common  to  matter  and  to  mind.  It  is  quite  possible  to  suggest 
thoughts  to  the  mind  more  rapidly  than  it  can  digest  them.  Many  a 
vigorous  intellect  has  thus  been  gorged — many  a  ^ell-arranged  spiritual 
garden  has  withered  under  the  influence  of  unrestrained  inundations  of 
light. 

The  power  of  the  periodical  press  resembles  that  which  Jehovah 
exercised  in  a  regularly  graduated  manner  upon  the  minds  of  a  human 
tribe,  which  he  took  aside  for  purposes  of  instruction,  that  they  might 
become  the  instructors  of  mankind.  The  process  required  some  thou- 
sands of  years  to  complete  it,  though  that  tribe  was  a  long  time  isolated 
from  the  world,  before  he  could  thoroughly  awaken  their  thoughts  to 
anything  like  a  worthy  conception  of  his  meaning,  or  prepare  their 
minds  for  the  spiritual  teachings  of  the  Saviour.  The  periodical  through 
which  he  mainly  conveyed  his  divine  lessons  to  them,  went  through 
many  a  series,  and  each  of  these  through  many  editions.  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  work  could  be  accomplished  in  no  other  way.  And  as  it 
was  with  the  framework  and  theory  of  Christianity,  so  is  it  as  a  general 
rule  with  the  practical  effect  of  it  upon  individuals — ^the  graces  and 
beauties  of  the  Christian  character  are  not  instantaneous  productions. 
We  need  ''line  upon  line;**  and  the  matured  Christian  is  fitly  exhorted 
to  add  to  his  ''  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge 
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temperance^  and  to  temperance  patiencei  and  to  patience  godliness,  and 
to  godliness  brotherly  kindness^  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity." 

The  chief  observable  assistance  in  this  enterprise  »  that  volume 
which  was  first  issued  and  circulated  among  the  Jews  in  part^.  We 
have  it  complete^  and  we  are  required  to  deal  with  its  principles  in  their 
application  to  ourselves  and  one  another  according  to  our  ever-recurring 
necessities  and  our  ever-varying  circumstance.  And  for  this  purpose 
the  periodical  dissemination  of  those  principles  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  is  a  means  which  may  well 'court  general  adoption.  It  Is  true 
many  abuse  the  power  it  gives,  and  are  ever  spreading  mischief  among 
t^ir  fellows  by  the  facilities  which  it  affords.  Every  new  institution 
avails  itself  of  these  facilities  in  order  to  attract  attention,  and  both  new 
and  old  are  heard  ever  and  anon  making  their  appeals  to  us  through 
this  medmm. 

^'  Our  periodical "  is  the  channel  through  which,  as  politicians,  we 
first  learn,  and  then  promulgate  and  defend  our  political  faith. 

"  Our  periodical ''  has  asserted  and  maintained  our  orthodoxy  against 
the  deviations  of  schismatics  and  the  scowls  of  infidelity.  Through  it 
sometimes,  indeed,  the  biting  sarcasm  has  been  felt,  but  through  it  also 
has  the  sarcastic  brother  received  the  kind  reproof,  and  been  melted 
into  love.  In  this  department  is  it  not  its  office  to  endeavour  kindly  to 
discover  what  sterling  truth  is  wrapped  up  in  the  various  hackneyed 
modes  of  expression  peculiar  to  the  various  creeds,  but  adopting  none  of 
them  as  its  shibboleth,  and  doggedly  and  tenacioudy  holding  to  none? 

^'  Our  periodical,"  in  behalf  of  tha  ''  Evangelical  Alliance,"  recog- 
nises this  as  a  pm'tion  of  its  duty,  and  it  would  thus  fain  reconcile  some 
who  heretofore  have  appeared  to  be  irreconcileable.  May  God  prosper 
the  work ! 

In  every  enterprise  we  pay  court  to  the  power  of  the  press.  As 
Secularists,  in  the  true  and  in  the  perverted  sense  of  the  term,  we  have 
''  Our  periodical."  As  '<  Tradesmen"  and  '^  Merchants,"  as  "  Labourers," 
whether  as  a  whole  or  in  classes,  as  *^  Miners,"  ^'  Spinners"  and  '^Farmers," 
as '^ Schoolmasters,"  "Lawyers,"  "Preachers,"  as  "Moralists,"  "Tem- 
perance Advocates,"  "  Family  Economists" — for  the  sake  of  our  "  Health" 
and  our  "Peace,"  om*  "Juveniles,"  our  "Youth,"  our  "Parents,"  and 
those  of  each  sex — whatever  our  position,  rank,  relationship,  condition, 
circumstances  or  calling,  "  Our  periodical "  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

It  seems  we  have  either  proved,  or  taken  it  for  granted,  that  to 
establish  a  principle,  or  maintain  a  position,  it  is  not  enough  to  declare 
the  truth  of  the  one,  or  the  righteousness  and  fitness  of  the  other  in  a 
clear,  forcible,  once-for-atl  style.  Truth  is  assailed — ^rights  ai*e  ques* 
tioned — charity  itself  is  frequently  maUgned^  sometimes  betrayed. 
''  Onr  periodical "  has  its  oftee  in  each  case. 

Further — truth  and  goodness  make  slow  progress ;  and  so  do  the 

institutions  in  which  they  are  fostered.    Both  require  coiuitaot  watch* 

folneta.    They  cannot  be  ^oOkd  into  maturity  except  by  a  divine  volition, 

and  that  is  withheld.    Jehovah  prefers  the  employment  of  human  efifort, 
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human  ingenuity,  contrivance,  skill,  and  labour.  His  design  never  takes 
eflfect  more  fully  than  when  these  instrumentalities  are  brought  nearest 
to  an  assimilation  to  his  own  procedure — and  that  procedure  is  best  read 
in  the  constancy,  the  ceaselessness,  the  uninterruptedness  of  his  own 
care — the  eternal  flow  of  divine  beneficence. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  periodical,  and  in  supporting  it  when  the 
design  is  good,  our  motives  pure,  its  contents  truthful,  its  tendency 
benigii,  we  do  right :  we  select  one  of  the  best  means  to  attain  its  end 
which  the  age  affords;  we  have  God's  approval,  and  our  endeavours 
will  succeed. 

*^  Our  periodical'*  is  emphatically  the  means  by  which  the  Local 
Preachers*  Mutual- Aid  Association  evinces  its  active  movements, 
and  displays  its  native  tendencies;  and  through  this  medium,  also,  it  seeks 
the  nutritive  elements  necessary  to  its  continued  healthiness.  Here  it 
makes  its  monthly  appeal  to  its  friends  for  support ;  cheers  its  members 
by  the  tokens  of  its  efficiency;  defends  itself  against  the  aspersions  of  its 
foes  by  persisting  in  its  benevolent  intentions;  and  strengthens  its 
foundations  by  spi-eading  broadly  and  deeply  the  substratum  of  Scrip- 
tural truth  variously  exhibited  in  its  pages. 

"  Our  periodical  r  Whose  ?  Surely  every  member  of  our  blessed 
Association  claims  it  as  his  already ;  and  of  the  whole  body  of  men  in 
whose  interests  it  is  enlisted,  it  is  not  too  sanguine  to  hope  that  if 
earnestly  appealed  to,  a  very  large  proportion  will  readily  receive  a 
messenger  addressing  itself  specially  to  them.  It  may  also  calculate 
with  certainty  upon  a  favourable  recognition  from  many  others  not 
belonging  to  their  order.  Indeed,  many  such  have  abeady  cheered  it 
by  their  smiles,  and  it  now  only  awaits  an  introduction  to  numbers  more 
who  wiU  doubtless  be  much  gratified  with  their  new  acquaintance. 

Six  thousand  copies  !  It  ought  not  to  stand  even  at  that  number.  If 
It  ever  occupy  the  relative  position  to  which  it  is  entitled,  considering 
under  what  auspices  it  is  published ;  if  its  merits  are  t»  be  commensurate 
with  the  merits  of  the  institution  it  seeks  to  uphold,  if  it  is  to  speak  with 
as  many  tongues  as  there  are  Local  Preachers,  or  Local  Preachere' 
ardent  friends  to  hear,  then  the  circulation  will  not  be  limited  to  ftrfco 
six  thousand  copies. 


AKMIES  AND  WAES. 

tJon^fn^^J^**^^*  "^^  contemplates  the  present  state  of  European  dvUisa- 
PprU-T  ^""^  ^^™«^  anomahes  therein  aw  sure  to  present^SS. 

bnilt^SU  ^,f.  revolution  in  the  marine ;  and  reaeela  of  war  have  been 
«S»i^  !Sd%.!^r* '<?•  ""*  y  reouiiments.    Invention  npon  invention  hxi 
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The  cry  of  all  goyemments, — ^the  dogma  which  silences,  or  is  intended  to 
silence,  all  inquirers  and  objectors  is,  '<  that  the  way  to  preserve  peace  is  to  be 
prepared  for  war." 

r^ow  if  this  be  true,  really  and  philosophically,  then  is  war  the  normal  con- 
dition of  society,  and  peace  between  nations  an  exceptional  state  of  things,  which 
can  only  be  secured  while  the  costly  armaments  of  peace  are  less  costly  than  the 
planderings  of  a  conqueror,  or  the  taxes  of  an  annexationist. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  combative  principle  is  very  strong  in  human 
nature,  and  consequently  the  profession  of  arms  is  esteemed  vastly  more  honour- 
able than  that  of  the  hangman.  In  the  former  opponents  are  slam,  in  the  latter 
the  vanquished  and  manacled  are  executed.  Yet,  in  the  profession  of  arms — the 
trade  of  war,  scenes  of  unmitigated  cruelty,  outbreakings  of  the  most  ferocious 
passions  frequently  occur ;  scenes  in  which  neither  the  vanquished,  the  help- 
less, nor  the  innocent  are  spared. 

Such  horrors  are,  however,  shrouded  in  convenient  obscurity;  and  the 
'^  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war."  fascinate  the  public  gaze. 

Many  influences  contribute  to  this.  History  opens  its  pages  to  tell  of  battles 
and  sieges,  which  are  exhibited  as  being  so  many  epochs  m  national  afikirs — so 
man^r  landmarks  by  the  stream  of  time.  The  architect  and  the  sculptor  adorn 
our  cities  with  triumphal  arches,  columns,  and  statues,  in  honour  of  those  whose 
mighty  slaughtering  have  earned  them  the  name  of  conquerors.  Painting 
lends  its  genius  and  colouring  to  depict  martial  events ;  and  poetry  describes 
in  glowing  numbers  the  heroic  deeds  which  gild  the  horrors  of  war. 

The  effect  of  aU  this  is  evident  enough  in  civil  life ;  our  very  words  and 
habits  of  thought  are  tinctured  with  the  war-spirit.  The  orator  decorates  his 
discourses  with  martial  allusions :  and  common  conversation  fastens  upon  its 
politer  phrases  for  the  higher,  ana  upon  its  slang  for  the  lower  classes. 

When  men's  minds  are  thus  prepared,  the  war  mania  is  easily  excited  by 
those  hopes  of  gain  which  unsettled  times  hold  out  to  the  speculating  and 
avaricious,  and  by  those  feelings  of  revenge  which  human  nature  delights  in 
when  some  affront  has  been  given  to  national  honour. 

Perceiving  the  evils  which  this  war-spirit  has  inflicted  upon  our  race,  and 
the  costliness  of  those  armaments  which  make  it  more  easy  to  go  to  war,  the 
Peace  Society  has  set  itself  to  work  upon  the  public  mind  in  order  to  effect  three 
notable  things.  Firsts  The  disbanding  of  standing  armies  ;  Second^  The 
settling  of  all  national  disputes  by  arbitration ;  and,  Thirds  The  establishment  of 
a  system  of  diplomatic  and  commercial  taboo  against  those  nations  that  will  not 
oonform  to  the  two  former  plans. 

To  each  of  these  proposals  grave  objections  may  be  urged* 

First,  As  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  every  one  may  ask,  "  Why  should  we 
be  the  first  to  disarm  ?"  Our  colonies  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  our 
commerce  the  most  valuable,  our  people  the  richest,  our  civil  and  religious 
liberties  the  greatest,  and  our  government,  with  all  its  faults,  the  best  upon 
earth.  Surely  these  are  matters  worthy  to  be  esteemed  as  national  treasures  \ 
and  common  prudence  demands  that  due  care  be  taken  of  them,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  undoubtedly  villains  in  the  world  to  whom  such  treasures  ore  as  great 
a  temptation  as  the  gold  of  a  wealthy  man  is  to  a  common  robber. 

Second,  Suppose  the  first  requirement  of  the  Peace  Society  effected ;  who  is 
to  be  arbiter  oi  national  afiairs?  And  by  what  means  is  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal  to  be  preserved  immaculate?  It  is  useless  to  refer  to  the  mtegrity  of  the 
English  judges;  they  were  not  remarkable  for  upright  conduct  until  parlia^ 
mentary  impeachments  had  force  enough  to  make  them  ''  do  justly."  What 
ages  may  elapse  before  a  counterpoise  can  be  found  sufBcient  for  the  best  of 
universal  empire. 

Third,  Suppose  a  judgment  given  on  a  national  dispute,  and  the  nation 
whose  cause  is  lost  repudiates  the  decree,  will  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  and 
commercial  relatiouB  oe  sufficient  to  make  that  nation  succumb?  The  savages 
of  Madagascar,  Dr.  Francia  in  Paraguay,  and  the  first  Napoleon  of  France,  are 
sufficient  answers  in  the  negative.  Ana  any  state,  with  land  enough  for  tillage, 
and  skies  blessed  with  a  fair  proportion  of  sunshine,  may  successfully  set 
diplomatists  and  merchants  at  aefiance,  if  they  are  not  backed  by  a  physical 
force. 
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It  seemB;  indeed,  that  while  human  nature  remains  unchanged,  lawful  self- 
defence  must,  in  some  sort,  be  delegated.  Each  one  is  comparativdj  helpless 
during  a  great  part  of  his  existence.  Sleep  and  sickness  reduce  to  notning 
manly  strength ;  infancy  and  old  age  are  proverbially  weak.  Society  is  an 
aggregate  of  Buch  units ;  and  has  lon^  seen,  that  in  order  that  the  many  may 
sleep  securely,  and  follow  their  occupations  with  rep^arity, — ^the  few,  under  the 
name  of  police,  must  wake,  and  watch,  and  de^d.  Let  the  same  idea  be 
extended  to  national  affiurs,  and  let  soldierB  take  the  name  of  national  police, 
then  will  the  argument  become  clearer  to  our  viewi  and  nmch  misconception  be 
chased  away  in  a  moment. 

European  nations,  and  all  civilised  states,  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  a 
majority,  and  a  minority  of  men ;  the  first  would  scorn  to  rob  or  injure  their 
countrymen,  or  any  inmviduals  of  other  nations ;  the  latter  would  prey  upon 
either  if  they  could.  Consequently,  the  soldier-police— ^e  standing  armies — 
ought  to  he  of  proportionate  numtler  to  the  minority  of  villains  by  whom  they 
may  be  attacked.  All  beyond  such  numberB  are  a  dead  weight,  an  incuboa 
upon  society. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  saw  this,  and  desired  to  carry  out  a 
scheme  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  European  armies.  Diplomatists  could  not 
better  occupy  their  time  and  talents,  or  use  parchment  and  red  tape  better,  than 
in  settling  such  a  project. 

Meantime  it  appears  hopeless  to  attempt  to  make*  men  peaceful  who  are  not 
believing  Christians,  while  all  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned  are  in  full 
operation.  The  war-spirit  will  be  too  powerful  for  the  Peace  Society.  No 
power  less  than  that  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  can  ''  renew  in  the  spirit  of  the 
mind."  Recourse  will  be  had  to  the  sword,  not  only  for  defence,  out  also  for 
o&nce,  while  the  passions  hold  sway  in  man :  and  it  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end  to  attempt  to  make  men  renounce  warrare  who  are  only  governed  by  the 
blind  instincts  of  unreUewed  nature,  or  by  the  selfish  infidelity  which  supposes 
that  the  arm  of  flesh  only  bears  rule  upon  earth. 

If  all  men  were  Christians,  then,  indeed,  St.  James  might  ask  the  world 
with  inquiring  condemnation,  ''From  whence  come  wars  ana^shtin^  among 
you?"  and  he  might  trace  the  evils  to  their  sources  in  the  " desires/^—the 
impulses  of  the  passions, — ^the  emotions  of  unsanctified  human  nature.  And  as 
every  Christian  is  called  to  holiness,  and  may  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  purified 
mind,  we  might  expect  that  wars  should  cease ''  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.^ 

Alas  !  all  people  are  not  Christian  even  in  name.  Mohammed's  jumble  of 
truth  and  error,  and  the  superstitions  of  idolatry  yet  delude  and  enthral  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  human  race ;  and  under  both  systems  war  and  bloodshed  are 
accounted  pathways  of  happiness.  The  Mohammedan  beholds  in  battle  a 
speedier  avenue  to  nis  voluptuous  paradise,  and  the  sable  African  lines  his  fetish 
hut  with  human  skulls  in  hope  of  success  in  his  next  slave  expedition,  or  of 
victory  over  a  rival  chieftain.  The  American  Indian  delights  in  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  can  wield  his  scalping  tomahawk,  and  the  unbeheving  Cafire  in 
the  precision  of  his  aim  and  the  distance  to  which  he  can  hurl  his  spear.  In 
fact,  the  war  spirit  rules  our  fallen  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  or  national 
religion,  and  blood  is  its  horrid  offering. 

European  civilisation  has  failed  to  destroy  the  evil  principle,  and  wars  have 
abounded  in  every  land  in  Christendom.  Men's  minus  are  now  agitated  with 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars;  the  cross  is  arrayed  against  the  crescent;  and, 
shorti^Y  one  form  of  the  cross  may  be  arrayed  against  another,  until  every  so- 
called  Christian  state  is  involved  in  the  war,  and  wiU  thereby  add  to  its  own 
national  sins  while  it  punishes  those  of  others. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  impotency  of  our 
section  of  the  Christian  church.  like  a  barque  on  the  tempestuous  ocean  of 
human  afiairs,  it  is  moved  by  the  waves  but  controls  them  not ;  nor  is  this  all ; 
like  that  same  vessel  with  the  crew  in  a  state  of  mutiny^  there  is  strife  within 
also.  The  harshness  of  discipline  has  brought  forth  insubordination;  and 
unless  a  superior  power  take  nold  of  the  helm,  who  can  hope  to  reach  the 
*  desired  haven?  G. 

[Our  able  contributor  has  dared  in  this  article  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet,  as 
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it  were,  to  the  Peace  Sodetj.  The  coaxee  of  his  weA-tempend  lemtrkB  indieito 
a  difficulty  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  aatififactorily  adjiuted  in  the  g«nenl  con* 
troveisy  which  that  Society  maintains  before  the*  pablic.  We  have  oar  own 
TiewB  Uiereon,  but  do  not<£ooBe  at  present  to  state  them  farther  than  that  they 
are  wholly  based  upon  Scripture  precept,  and  take  no  oomplezion  from  ilie 
adventitious  conditions  which  environ  and  embarrass  sod^.  Our  correspondent 
strongly  and  broadly  pats  himself  in  an  entrenched  attitade  by  his  assertiopi 
^that  while  human  natars  remains  unchanged,  lawful  seif-dS^^nee  must,  in 
some  sort,  be  delegated.'^  The  question  as  to  how  va  self-aefoiee  is  lamfil  is 
1^  hinge  of  the  whole  controvetsy.  John  Ndsoa  eschewed  it  altogether. 
Members  of  the  Peace  Sodety  ourselves,  we  shaU  not  object  to  a  calm  diBcossion 
of  its  prindples,  and  hope  some  diampion  will  be  called  for&t  in  reply  to  the 
above  articled— £d.] 


THE  LAW  OF  CHBISTIAN  BENEFICENCE. 

Thb  fonowiafi*  essay  is  desired  as  a  contribution  to  Christian  ethics, 
sdentificaUy  developed.  Its  aim  is  to  determine  methodically  the  law  of  Christ 
on  the  possession  and  use  of  worldly  property  by  His  followers.  What  is  needed 
on  this  subject,  in  all  sections  of  the  Church,  is  a  dear  development,  and  then  a 
consistent  application  of  the  law  of  beneficence,  according  to  the  broad  prindj)les 
of  moral  oblation,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  that  is  practical  in  Christian 
character.  To  apprehend  distinctly  the  law;  and  individually  to  recognise  its 
authority,  is  necessary  in  order  that  our  beneficence  may  be  rational,  enlightened, 
and  truly  virtuous.  This,  too,  is  necessary  to  make  it— on  the  one  hand,  an 
offering  worthy  of  God  to  accept,  and  on  the  other,  an  exercise  worthy  of  us  to 
perform.  Neither,  without  this,  can  it  satisfy  our  own  consdences :  for  it  will 
be — ^not  re^ar,  but  fitful, — ^not  free,  but  constrained, — ^not  commensurate  with 
our  obligation,  but  stinted  and  defective.  Yet  such,  we  fear,  is  the  character  of 
the  gpreater  portion  of  the  beneficence  of  the  age.  Small  as  the  charities  of  the 
CSiim^  are  m  its  own  records  on  earth,  they  must  be  still  more  insignificant  in 
tiie  records  on  high.  How  much  is  done  or  given  merdy  to  gratifjr  personal 
vanity,  to  attract  applause  from  others,  or  to  afiay  the  6ravings  of  an  impulsive 
amiability  I  How  much  to  please  a  friend,  or  to  compete  with  a  rival  t  How 
much  from  the  influence  of  example,  the  zeal  of  partizanship,  or  the  desire  to 
secure  some  sinister  end  f  How  much  from  the  exdtement  of  some  eloquent 
pubUc  appeal,  or  from  the  urgency  of  some  importunate  private  solidtation? 
And  how  little  from  a  calm  rational  conviction  of  auty  ?  This  arises,  prindpally, 
from  Ihe  lack  of  fixed,  defioite  views  of  the  law  of  beneficence :  and  the 
establishment  of  this  law  in  its  proper  podtion  of  authority  in  the  inner  man. 
To  supply  this  deflect,  as  far  as  we  may  be  able,  is  our  present  aim.  Our  app^ 
is  to  the  judgment,  not  to  the  pasdons.  We  trust  more  to  arg^iment  than  to 
odiortation :  not  tlmt  we  deem  the  eloquence  of  earnest  persuasion  inapplicable 
to  our  general  theme  (for  we  know  that  man  is  a  creature  of  pasdons,  which 
le^timatdv  sway  him  as  much  as  the  dictates  of  nure  intelligence),  but  because 
this  part  or  the  work  has  been  already  aooomplisned  most  ably  oy  Dr.  Harris 
mud  other  writers.  Nothing,  for  example,  can  be  more  ^srvent  and  rousing 
than  the  conduding  chapters  of  **  Mammon ; "  but  when  the  book  is  dosed,  the 
reader's  exdtement  soon  subddes,  without  perhaps  any  practical  result,*- 
because  the  question  which  naturally  suggests  itself  after  a  mementos  reflection 
has  not  been  answered,  **  How  mtteh,  met  all,  aughi  I  to  do,  or  to  give  ?"  To 
answer  this  question  is  what  is  now  dedderated,  and  all  that  this  essay  is  designed 
to  achieve. 

Besides,  our  words  are  to  the  children  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
hearU,  we  presume,  are  rightly  aflected.  What  they  need  is  light,  rather  than 
heat :  an  answer  to  the  cry, ''  What  wouldest  thou  have  me  to  do  f "  rather  than 
an  exhortation  to  xsxse  sudi  a  cry.  We  reW  for  practical  effect  on  their  sense  of 
doty  more  than  on  tndr  powers  of  sympaw?  or  capabilities  of  emotion. 

1.  STATXXB5T  OF  THB  QuxmoK. — Wnat  is  the  podtion  of  the  sincere 
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Chriatifln  with  respect  to  worldly  poeeesskms  P  By  *^  worldly  poasesBions*'  wemos 
whaterer  is  properly  represex^ble  by  money)  and  exchangeable  for  it  All  mdi 
are  material  m  their  nature^  and  directly  belong  only  to  man's  lower  and  uiinal 
nature, — ^are  available  for  the  supply  of  its  wants,  and  the  gratification  of  its 
senses,  l^ow,  because  the  Christian's  life  is  essentially  spiritnal,  and  ifii 
appetencies  toward  Heayen.  it  becomes  a  question  at  once  pertment  ud 
important,  "  What  has  he  to  do  with  worldly  goods ! "— or,  because  his  "  dtizea- 
ship  is  in  Heaven/'  and  its  laws  are  his  laws,  its  richea  his  riches,  its  honotns  his 
honours,  it  is  needful  to  ask,  what  bearing  his  connection  with  that  upper  leaho 
has  on  his  relation  to  the  things  of  earth,  where,  notwithstanding  his  oeletnl 
citizenship,  he  is  for  a  season  aetained  7  Is  he  to  relinquish  all  hold  on  tempon] 
wealth,  becauee  he  is  an  heir  of  eternal  wealth,  and  so  surrender  himself  to  ^ 
uttermost  abjectness  of  poverty  ?  Thus  thought  thousands  of  ancient  eremite^ 
and  mcmks,  together  with  multitudes  of  Christian  bishops  and  private  disdnlsi, 
who  either  liv^  on  charity,  or  scrupulously  contonted  themselves  with  proviaiBi; 
exactly  for  one  day's  necessities  at  a  time.  Or  is  he,  literally,  to  claim  theeartt 
and  a&  that  therein  is  for  himself  and  fellows  by  virtue  of  their  sonship  to  Him 
who  made  Uie.  world,  and  proceed  to  treat  ill  the  unsaved  occupiers  of  itt 
treasures  as  thieves  and  usurpers  t  Such  a  view  has  been  entertained  by  seven! 
ftnatical  sects,  both  before  and  since  the  Reformation ;  who,  on  the  strength  o| 
this  doctrine,  committed  the  most  lawless  excesses,  and  in  some  instances  ^en 
subdued  only  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  Or  is  he,  thirdly,  to  be  a  proprietor d 
wealth,  in  common  with  the  ungodly,  and  distinguish  himself  from  them  cnhf 
by  the  use  which  he  makes  of  it,  and  the  principles  which  therein  govern  himj 
This  seems,  in  the  present  age,  to  be  at  least  the  implicit  sentiment  of  nearly^ 
branches  ot  the  Church,  and  uie  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  whereii 
consists  the  required  difference  between  the  believer  and  the  worldling  as  to  tk 
use  of  money,  and  whether  it  should  affect  the  whole  of  his  possessions,  or  (dj 
a  certain  surplus  and  devoted  portion  of  them. 

It  will  be  granted  by  all  concerned  in  this  inquirv,  that  the  questic>ni 
propounded  above  must  l>e  answered  from  t^e  Holy  Scnptnres,  and  especiaili 
from  the  New  Testament :  and,  farther,  that  the  answers  should  be  sought  afd 
with  honesty  of  purpose  and  docility  of  spirit,  without  pride,  or  passios,  d 
prejudice. 

The  general  principles  of  Scriptural  law,  relating  to  the  subject  of  resesird 
should  £st  be  discrimmated ;  and  then,  in  the  light  of  these,  all  specific  precept 
should  be  examined  and  interpreted. 

n.  Method  ov  Ii^quiby. — Our  investigation,  according  to  the  foregobi 
remarks^ill  embrace  two  processes,  both  equally  needful  in  all  ethical  exploit 
tions  of  Holy  Writ.  From  their  disunion  most  of  the  wide-spread  practical  ems 
of  Christians  in  aU  ages  have  sprun&p.  First  to  obtain  eeneral  views,  and  nei 
to  explain  particular  injunctions  through  thenL  are  me  two  parts  of  a  ligl 
method,  sucn  as  we  propose  now  to  follow.  Seluom  has  this  been  done  hitheit 
by  the  moralists  of  Christianity.  Sometimes  attention  has  been  given  to  tl 
former,  and  speculation  expended  on  them  so  exclusively  as  to  admit,  paztl 
through  inadvertence  and  partly  through  ignorance,  many  real  blemished)  h 
which  the  Christian  character  has  been  manned  in  the  sight  of  men.  At  ctb 
times,  regard  has  been  paid  to  tiie  latter  so  absorbingly  as  to  cramp  or  extin^ 
the  spiritual  life,  and  reduce  the  service  of  Christ  to  the  irksome  routine  of  minii 
duties  and  frivolous  observances.  Each  partiality  should  be  avoided.  The  t« 
processes  should  be  combined.  Otherwise,  the  preceptive  harmony  of  Scripts 
will  be  undiscemed ;  for  there  are  special  maxims  enjoined  there,  which  seei 
directly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  which  can  be  reconcdlMl  only  in  the  higb( 
unity  of  some  general  principle  or  law  comprehending  them  both. 

III.  SrATunoiT  01*  Pbikciplss. — These  are  four : — 

1.— That  God  is  the  absolute  Proprietor  of  Earth,  with  all  that  it  contains. 
^  2. — ^That,  whatever  of  worldly  good  is  in  the  hands  or  power  of  a  Christia: 
it  is  entrusted  to  hun,  as  to  a  steward,  by  the  Great  Proprietor. 

3.— That  the  Christian's  tone  ot  private  sentiment  toward  wordly  ffoc 
should  be  one  of  entire  superiority  to  it^  whether  for  its  own  sake  or  for  sd£i 
purposes. 
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4.— That,  as  God  is  g^ood  or  kind,  the  Christian's  relation  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  as  His  steward,  is  that  of  a  bene&ctor,  or  dispenser  of  kindnesses. 

IV.  Elucidaiiov  of  Pbhtciplbs. — 1.  The  first  principle  affims,  not  onlr 
that  God  had  originally  an  absolute  proprietorship  in  all  earthly  things,  as  their 
^  and  sole  Creator,  but  that  He  has  retained  uiis  right  in  them,  unrestricted 
tod  animpaired  to  the  present  time,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  permanent,  an  aoristic  affirmation  that  He  is  eminently  and 
'iterallj  Lord  of  all,  the  poi^essor  and  master  of  every  existing  thing.  Never 
has  thu  right  in  the  worloi  of  His  own  hands  been  alienated  from  Him,  in  whole 
or  in  part  He  has  sold  nothing  to  any  one,  lost  nothing,  forfeited  His  interest 
in  nothing;  and,  strictly  speaking,  nven  nothing.  No  creature  has  ever 
acquired  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  smsdlest  fraction  of  this  material  imiverse 
irrfjipectiYe  of  God's  will,  much  less  in  opposition  to  it ;  for  He  who  created  each 
stom  has  never  relinquished  His  claims  upon  it  as  His  own.  His  it  was  in  the 
tfginning,  is  now,  and  must  ever  be,  umess  he  resolve  upon  its  annihilation. 
>o  man,  therefore,  can  say  that  anything  which  he  has  is  his  own.  Whatever 
i3  in  his  hands  God  can  at  any  time,  without  injusticcj'snatch  from  him  and  give 
it  to  another,  or  interpose  to  divert  it  to  another  use  than  that  for  which  it  had 
le^  intended.  It  was  not  unjust  of  Him  to  take  the  jewels  of  the  Egyptians 
iLd  give  them  to  the  Israehtes,  or  to  take  the  cities  and  vineyards  of  the 
Cuiaanidsh  nations  and  pass  them  over  to  the  same  neople ;  or  to  transfer  the 
throne  of  Saul  to  David,  and  that  of  Belshazzar  to  Cyrus.  Christ  violated  no 
aian^3  right  when  He  sent  the  demons  into  the  herd  of  swine  and  caused  their 
j^trucdon ;  or  when  He  overturned  the  tables  of  the  merchants  in  the  temple 
^d  scattered  their  treasures.  In  truth,  aU  these  things  were  His,  and  He  could 
do  what  he  would  with  His  own.  Even  so  it  is  with  our  wealth  and  possessions, 
^d  thofie  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  All  are  God*s.  Every  field  or  forest 
^i  faze  on  is  His ;  every  hill  we  dimb,  every  vale  we  traverse,  every  sea  we 
oaTigate,  every  stream  we  cross,  every  quarry  we  descend,  every  mine  we 
explore,  every  jewel  we  find,  all  are  His.  All  are  in  His  aomains,  part  and 
pMwl  of  His  property.  The  whole  terraqueous  globe  is  His  estate.  Nothing 
on  we  see  or  use,  eat  or  put  on,  find  or  barter,  but  it  is  His,  by  Him  made  and 
y^pserved,  for  His  glory  created.  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 
thfrwf ;  the  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein." — Psalm  xxiv.  1.  This  is 
twice  cited  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Corinthians  x.  26,  28.  "The  silver  is  mine,  and  the 
p\^  is  mme,  saith  the  Lord." — Ha^gai  ii.  8.  "  Every  beast  of  the  forest  is 
3iine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  mils ! " — Psalm  iv.  10,  and  Ixxxix.  11. 

2.— The  second  principle  is,  that  God  has  an  accurate  knowledge  of  how 
inch  worldly  good  has  faUen  to  the  share  of  each  believer,  and  of  wnat  kind  it 
ie;  and  that  He  has  deliberately  and  intentionally  apportioned  it  to  him,  as  a 
^t,  t.  e,,  a  temporary  deposit,  which  the  holder  is  bound  to  employ  according 
to  his  Lord's  will,  and  for  whicii  he  must  ultimately  give  a  strict  account.  What 
^  in  his  hands  has  not  been  given  to  him  to  be  entirely  under  his  own  control, 
&or  eren  lent  to  him  to  be  used  temporarily  for  his  own  purposes ;  but  only 
^^tnninitted,  to  be  eventually  rendered  oack  with  interest.  It  nas  been  consigned 
^  him  as  an  agent,  subject  all  alongjmd  in  ever^  movement  to  the  behests  and 
purposes  of  the  Great  Proprietor.  The  Most  High  is  not  indifferent  to  what  is 
pcne  by  His  people  with  His  own  goods.  He  had  distinct  and  ascertainable 
i&tentions  in  entrusting  them  to  His  people.  Their  duty  is  diligently  to  study 
^0^  intentions,  and  most  faithfully  to  conform  to  them.  The  principle  before 
^  is  partially  applicable  to  all  mankind ;  but  we  understand  it  as  belonging  to 
thm  m  a  very  special  sense.  They  are  consciously  and  volimtarily  to  do  His 
P>easQTe  and  execute  ^is  purposes  in  all  the  uses  they  make  of  earthly  property; 
»Qt  the  ungodly  are  certamly  not  in  this  way  made  His  stewards.  True,  He 
|^ow3  how  much  each  one  of  them  possesses,  and  has,  at  least  permissively, 
u-^i^ned  it  to  them ;  but  it  may  have  been  in  mercy  to  constrain  them  to  repent- 
jnce,or  injustice  as  a  punishment  for  their  vices  (for  tiie  prosperity  of  fools  shall 
^^^Kfj  them),  or  simply  to  employ  them  as  His  instruments,  though  unknow- 
^dy  to  themselves.  It  was  pnncipally  for  this  last-named  object  that  CyruSp 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Pharaoh  were  raised  by  God  to  the  loftiest  positionsof 
^)  wealth,  and  power.  But  God  watdhes  over  the  path  of  the  samt  in  love, 
w  Toucbsafes  temporal  prosperity  to  him  for  his  own  good,  that  he  may 
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increase  his  fixud  reward  by  willinglr  and  joyously  serving  his  GM  with  all  that 
is  in  his  power.  ^  The  Lord  malMUi  poor,  and  maketh  rich :  he  hrinndi  low 
and  liftem  up."— -1  Saxnod  ii.  7.  See  also  the  prayer  of  A^.  "  GivB  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches." — ^Proyerbs  zzx.  8.  Abo  Koclemastes  t.  10,  and 
tL  2.  TThe  parable  of  the  talents  in  Matthew  xxv.  14—80,  isparticiilariy 
worthy  of  citation  in  tibis  connection.  Its  design  is,  nnquestk>nably,  to  nnfold 
the  doctrine  now  insisted  on,  in  its  application  to  all  gifts  and  endowments  which 
God  may  entrost  to  men,  and  thererore  to  that  of  material  property. 

{To  be  amtimtsd,) 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  TOTE  BO0B:.-.l!ro.  X. 

aro  FLACB  TO  PRJlT  ts. 

«' Brmr  is  the  buden  ofa  li^ 
TbeflOliDf  ofstawy 
The  upward  glanoing  of  an  eye, 
Wban  none  but  Ood  is  bear." 

MomoomsT. 

Wb  remember  once  to  have  heard  that  persevering  and  ill-used  open-air 
preacher,  *'  Boatswain  SmUh/^ — ^when  speaking  on  the  importance  of  pmyeTi 
and  enforcing  the  delightful  truth  that  God  is  everywhere,  and  that  *'  His  ear  is 
ever  open  to  his  needy  servants'  cry" — relate  an  anecdote  of  a  poor  sailor  who,  in 
the  midst  of  the  oonnision  incident  to  a  man-of-war  life,  and  anxiously  seelong 
for  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  made  a  eloset  of  4m  hat^  and  there  sought  and 
found  the  mercy  of  God.  We  have  often  ^ught  since  then  of  the  poor  tag'e 
elosetf  and  it  has  many  a  time  been  no  small  source  of  comfort  to  us  to  remember 
that  our  God,  Jehovah,  is  not  confined  to  places  made  with  hands ;  that  it  is  the 
heart  of  his  creatures  he  delights  to  make  nis  temple ;  and  that  even  in  the  busy 
crowded  dty  the  faithful  follower  of  the  Lord  may  walk  and  talk  with  Jesus; 
or  while  in  the  solitary^  waste,  or  walking  in  the  silent  night,  alone  and  oom- 
panionless,  by  the  roadside,  it  has  also  been  our  happiness  to  realise  the  presence 
of  our  Heavenly  Friend,  and  we  have  sung— 

*'  Alone,  yet  not  alone,  am  I ; 
Hy  MeaverUif  Frimd  ie  near: 
fie  eottdeaoends  to  show  his  fiee, 
Hy  lonely  wi^  to  dheer. 

Blist  with  Ids  praenes,  aoROws  fly, 

And  worldly  eazee  diapene ; 
No  more  I  mnnnor  at  my  lot, 

But  f!Ml  I  merit  wone. 

Then  on  my  eouML  with  eheerftd  step^ 

I  Jonmey  throngn  the  niffht; 
Prayer  filla  my  heart  with  holy  lore, 


raye 

My 


Bonl  with  heeren^  light" 


But  this  appears  not  to  be  the  teaching  of  Popery.  Among  the  many  eiTon 
which  are  mculcated  by  the  priests  of  Rome,  this  is  one — ^that  to  pray  accept- 
ably we  must  go  to  the  temple.  Hence,  even  in  our  own  Protestant  land,  we 
have  often  seen  the  devotees  of  Rome,  in  weir  rags  and  wretchedness,  huxryinff 
to  the  mass-house  day  by  day ;  and.  peeping  in,  we  have  seen  tiie  poor  deludeof, 
priest-ridden  sinners  Kneeling  bare-kneed  on  the  cold  stones  of  some  cold  dliurch 
floor,  counting  their  beads,  or  going  through  some  superstitious  rite  before  an 
ima^  or  a  crucifix ;  and  a  circumstance  recently  related  to  us  by  a  friend,  is 
a  stnking  illustration  of  the  above  remark.  It  occurred  not  long  since,  and  not 
fxr  from  our  own  metropolis : — 

^  A  lady  and  her  family  had  been  perverted  to  Popery ;  and  one  of  the  first 
things  accomplished  by  the  priests  was  to  induce  the  gentleman  to  buOd  a 
diapel  adjoimng  his  own  house,  and  to  support,  or  to  aid  in  supporting, 
meets  to  officiate  thereat.  All  went  on  smoothly  for  a  time,  till  Uie  poor 
Enghshman,  in  his  simplicity— presuming  to  intefxere  in  some  amngemeota 
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0  onneoted  with  what  was,  in  fiict,  his  private  eht^^d—fQ/and  that,  in  embracing 
Popery,  he  had  renonnoed  the  ri^ht  to  exercise  private  jodjarmenty  or  to  control 
what  was  stUI  his  own.  Unable,  therefore,  longer  to  use  as  his  eloset  the  place  he 
had  erected,  while  it  was  imder  tne  control  of  the  priestSy  and  so  fiir  fearful  of  them 
as  to  lack  tne  coura^  to  turn  them  out,  he  resolved  to  erect  a  small  chaj^l  for 
his  own  especial  use.  Accordingly,  workmen  were  engaged,  and  the  buUding 
promssed  amid  the  great  and  anxious  solicitude  of  the  gentleman  and  his  wife. 
It  aid  not,  however,  proceed  so  ftst  as  they  desiied,  and  much  anxiety  forits 
speedy  completion  was  manifested  by  both.  One  day  the  lady  visited  the  place, 
and  after  putting  many  questions  to  the  men  who  were  engaged,  she  said,— • 
^  I  do  hope  you  mil  get  it  done  soonyfor  all  this  time  Mr,  -- —  hoe  no  place  to 
say  his  prayers  in  ;  and  that,  yon  know,  is  a  very  Serious  thing  P^ 

The  Loid  save  us  from  Popery !  J.  H        G> 


giffgrapfe. 


MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  MABANE. 
BT  HIS  soir. 


WiLLiAX  Mabatte  was  a  native  of 
Gateshead,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
and  was  bom  on  the  22nd  day  of 
Febmarv,  1803.  His  parents  were  in 
humble  ^;ircumstances,^Bnd  requiring 
his  aid  early  at  business,  the  period  of 
his  attendance  at  a  davHSchod  was 
very  limited.  On  a  Sunday  there 
was  but  little  restraint  exercised  upon 
him,  and  he  was  suffered  to  spwl  the 
day  in  wandering  in  the  fields,  &c. 
But  Almighty  Qod  had  implanted  a 
tender  conscience  within  him;  and 
while  idling  away  that  sacred  day 
the  Holy  Spirit  convinced  him  of  the 
wrong  he  was  doing  to  himself,  and 
of  the  sin  he  was  committing  against 
his  God.  Knowing  the  advantages  of 
education,  he  determined  upon  attend- 
ing a  Saboath-echool,  and  souerht  ad« 
mission  into  the  Gateshead  ^^eyan 
Sunday-school.  Being  denied  admis- 
sion, on  account  of  his  parents  not 
attending  with  him,  and  fearing  the 
willingness  of  his  parents  to  comply^ 
with  Uie  request  of  the  managers,  he 
resolved  to  try  another  school.  New- 
castle being  near  to  Gateahead  (onlv 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Eiver  l^me), 
he  appliea  for  admission  into  the  school 
conducted  on  tl)e  premises  erected  by 
Mr,  Weslev,  called  the  Orphan  House, 
and  was  gladly  received. 

As  a  scholar^  he  was  attentive, 
valuing  his  privil^es,  and  using  the 
opportunity  to  improve  himself.  He 
was  taught  to  r^  and  write,  and 
instructed  in  the  truths  of  God's  Holy 
.Word,  and  often  in  after  li£e  spoke 


of  the  advantages  he  derived  from 
attendinar  the  Sunday-school.  He 
remained  a  scholar  in  this  institution 
until  he  was  fit  to  become  a  teacher, 
when  he  removed  to  the  Gateshead 
School,  where  he  had  been  denied 
admission  as  a  scholar.  Here  he  en* 
tered  upon  the  duties  of  a  teacher, 
delighting  to  impart  that  iostruction 
which  he  himself  had  so  freely  re- 
ceived. Here  also  he  became  tmlv 
converted,  and  connected  himself  witn 
the  Wesleyan  Society,  and  afterwards 
witti  the  Prayer  Leers'  Society ;  he 
also  met  in  band  with  several  others, 
from  which  means  he  derived  {^reat 
^ood ;  and  his  nroffreas  in  the  Divine 
life  was  so  marxed  and  dedsive  as  to 
lead  to  his  being  employed  as  an 
exhorter.  In  the  jjrear  1825  he  re<> 
moved  to  South  Shields.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  circuit  he  was  received 
on  the  plan  as  a  Local  Preacher,  and 
during  his  residence  here  continued  to 
hold  mrth  the  Word  of  life  in  most  of 
the  villages  around.  Here,  too,  he 
became  a  leader,  and  was  mudi  beloved 
by  those  over  whom  he  was  placed.  In 
the  year  1842  he  removed  to  Leeds^ 
where  he  connected  himself  with  the 
Brunswick  Circuit,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  last  illness  continued  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Here 
also  he  sustained  the  office  of  leader. 

For  manv  years  his  health  was 
delicate,  and  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  he  lived  at  Woodhouse  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air ;  but,  continuing  to 
get  worae^  he  removed  again  into 
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Leeds.  The  state  of  his  health  now 
prevented  him  taking  charge  of  a 
dasSy  and  he  joined  Mr.  Mackson's, 
where  he  enjoyed,  when  privileged  to 
attend,  sweet  intercourse  with  God. 
His  leader  speaks  of  him  thus : — ^^  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  I  reflect  ^yppn  all 
that  I  remember  of  the  late  William 
Mabane :  all  my  conversation  satisfied 
me  that  he  was  a  Christian  indeed. 
Though  I  had  known  him  for  several 
years,  it  was  only  abont  twelve  months 
previous  to  his  death  that  I  became 
mtimately  acquainted  with  him.  In 
March  last  he  joined  my  class,  and 
continued  regularly  to  attend,  so  long 
as  his  health  would  permit.  In  the 
class  his  experience  was  always  edify- 
ing, instructive,  and  highly  satisfac- 
tory. '  I  find,'  he  was  wont  to  say, 
'that  perfect  love  casteth  out  all  fear.' 
There  was  a  maturity  about  his  expe- 
rience, strongly  marked  by  fervent 
expressions  of  heartfelt  ^titude  for 
all  the  Lord's  dealings  with  him,  and 
by  earnest  hung^rings  and  thirstings 
after  entire  conformity  to  Christ  in  all 
things.  His  piety  was  genuine,  deep, 
and  fervent.  On  an  evening,  a  short 
time  before  he  was  confined  to  his 
house,  I  took  a  walk  with  him,  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  the  subject 
matter  of  our  conversation  was  Psalm 
xvii.  15, — *  As  for  me,  I  will  behold 
thy  face  in  righteousness ;  I  shall  be 
satisfied  when  I  awake  with  thy  like- 
ness.' Fitting  theme  for  a  believer 
just  about  to  be  called  away  from  a 
state  of  trial  and  sufiering  to  mingle 
with  'the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect'  in  a  world  of  perfect  enjoy- 
ment and  eternally-increasing^  nap- 
piness." 

-  In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  affliction, 
like  many  of  God's  dear  children,  he 
passed  through  some  very  severe  and 
painful  conflicts  with  the  enemy.  But 
lie  who  hath  said,  '^I  give  unto  my 
sheep  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never 
perisn,"  aflbrded  him  gprace  which  made 
nim  more  than  conqueror  over  all  the 
powers  of  the  adversary.  These  were 
the  severest  and  last  he  ever  shall 
know.  His  bodily  suffering  was  great : 
but  in  the  midst  of  pain  of  body  ana 
conflict  with  the  enemy  he  would  pray 
earnestly  for  faith  and  patience :  he 
would  say,—  "  Give  me  faith,  0  Lord, 
that  I  may  rely  fully  on  thy  wisdom 
in  this  affliction.  I  resign  my  all  into 
thy  hands ;  if  to  be  restored  to  health, 
thy  will  be  done ;  but  I  would  choose 


rather  to  depart  ana  be  with  the^ 
which  is  better  than  this  life.  And  0 
for  patience  to  suffer  thy  wUl  while 
I  linger  here!"  and  then  he  would 
repeat  that  verse  of  the  poet — 

"  Vn  praise  my  Maker  while  Pre  breath." 

This  verse,  as  often  as  he  repeated  it, 
elevated  his  hopes  of  eternal  happi- 
ness, and  of  praising  in  heaven  his 
Divine  Creator.  He  would  say — "  The 
honey  of  life  is  the  hope  ot  heavezi| 
which  sweetens  every  bitter  cup.  Were 
it  not  for  this  hope,  I  should  sink  be- 
neath this  load:  but  blessed  be  the 
Lord  who  hath  implanted  this  hope 
witliin,  through    the   redemption  of 
Jesus  Christ."   All  medical  aia  having 
failed,  his  weakness  increased;  but. 
amidst  all,  no  murmurings  escapea 
his  lips,  no  fear  of  deatli  appeared  for 
a  moment  to  cloud  his  spirit.     His 
heart  was  steadfast,  trusting  in  the 
Lord;  in  weakness  he  was  '^ strong, 
giving  glory  to  God.*'     For  two  or 
uiree  days  previous  to 'his  death  he 
was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  weak- 
ness as  not  to  be  able  to  speak  much ; 
but  he  was  perfectly  sensible  to  the 
last,  ihe  movements  of  his  lips  and 
hands  indicating  that  his  every  oreath 
was  prayer.    Aoout  ten  minutes  past 
twelve  o'clock  on  Tuesday  mominfi', 
August  2drd,  he  sweetJy  fell  acJeep  m 
Jesus,  waving  his  hands  in  triumph — 
victorious  in  death.     He  had  oeen 
asked  if  he  found  Christ  precious. 
He  replied  with  all  the  energy  of 
which  he  was  capable — "Yes;  pre- 
cious Saviour!"     These  were  about 
the  last  words  he  uttered  in  the  flesh. 
Ere  another  sunrise  had  gladdened 
this  earth,  he  had  entered  the  invisible 
world— a  candidate  for  citizenship  in 
the  city  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is 
God,  and  for  the  service  of  its  "  King, 
in  His  beauty  of  holiest  love." 


MEMOIR  OF  NAOMI  STREET. 

Naomi  Stbebt,  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir,  was  bom  on  the  28th 
day  of  November,  1798,  at  Bradley,  a 
viuage  in  Buckinghamshire;  her 
parents,  it  appears,  were  ignorant  of 
the  plan  of  salvation,  and  consequently 
strangers  to  the  converting  ^ce  of 
God, — ^no  wonder  that  tneir  child 
shoidd  be  left  destitute  of  that  instrao- 
tion  which  is  essential  to  the  right 
training  up  of  children  in  the  fear, 
nuitorey  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
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But  thong-h  our  departed  sister  waa 
left  destitute  of  this  unspeakable  ble8»- 
ing,  yet  it  pleased  the  good  Spirit  of 
€rod,  in  early  life,  to  strive  mightily 
with*her;  thoughts  of  deatii  and  eter- 
nity were  ever  and  anon  pressing  upon 
her  young  and  tender  mind;  out 
having  no  one  to  converse  with  her,  or 
instruct  her  in  the  good  and  right 
way,  she  went  on  in  this  way  until 
she  arrived  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years:  when,  after  she  had  been  at 
our  cnapel  one  evening,  one  of  the 
local  preachers,  prceiving  her  in 
distress,  and  beheving  her  to  be 
seeking  the  pearl  of  great  price,  fol- 
lowed her  nome,  and  imparted  to 
her  that  instruction  which  was  es- 
sential to  her  being*  pardoned  and 
adopted  into  the  family  of  Ood. 
After  this  good  friend  had  left  her, 
and  while  wrestling  with  God  in 
mighty  prayer  that  he  would  blot 
out  all  her  transgressions,  and  impart 
to  her  the  joys  of  his  salvation,  it 
pleased  the  blessed  Saviour  to  write 
the  pardon  on  her  heart :  her  soul  was 
filled  with  joy  unspedcable,  and  she 
could  indeed  and  in  truth  sing: — 

"  My  God  is  reconciled, 

Mis  pard'ningf  yoico  X  hear; 
He  owns  me  for  his  child; 

I  can  no  longer  fear. 
With  confidence  I  now  draw  nigb, 
And  Father,  Abba,  Father,  cry.'* 

This  was  the  starting  point  of  our 
dear  sister's  religious  hfe,  in  youth's 
delightful  morning.  She  had  not  her 
reli^on  to  seek  in  a  dying  hour  ,*  she 
built  her  house  upon  the  rock,  so  that 
when  the  winds  of  disease  furiously 
attacked  her,  and  the  rains,  and  storms, 
and  floods  of  affliction  fell  upon  her' 
frail  tabernacle,  they  alarmed  her  not, 
for  she  had  cast  her  anchor  within  the 
veil:  and  those  very  storms,  and 
floods,  and  winds,  that  severed  her 
from  all  she  held  dear  on  earth,  were 
the  means  employed  by  a  wise  Creator 
to  conduct  her  frail  bark  over  the  swel- 
lingB  of  Jordan,  and  of  wafting  her 
ransomed  spirit  to  the  paradise  of  God. 

The  choice  that  our  sister  made  in 
early  life  was  not  without  its  diffi- 
culties. She  had  been  brought  to 
Grod  through  the  instrumentuity  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  she 
determined,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord, 
that  this  people  should  oe  her  people, 
and  that  tneir  God  should  be  her  Grod. 
The  stand  that  she  thus  made;  raised 
against  her  a  host  of  persecutors.  She 


had  determined  to  be  a  Methodist; 
that  was  enough.  The  word  in  that 
day  was  only  considered  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  Her  chief  persecutor  was 
her  own  father;  he  loved  his  child,  it 
is  true,  but  he  considered  it  a  disgrace 
for  any  of  his  family  to  be  connected 
with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  I  At 
length  the  struggle  became  so  severe, 
that  she  was  about  to  be  driven  from 
her  home;  in  this  extremity  she 
pleaded  with  her  father,  and  said, 
''  Father,  I  love  you  as  your  daughter. 
In  all  things  which  I  can  do  conscien* 
tiously,  I  will  obey  you ;  but  if  you 
wish  me  to  give  up  my  religion,  God 
help  me,  that  I  never  will.  I  can 
trust  in  that  God  who  has  declared, 
when  thy  father  and  thy  mother  for- 
sake thee,  then  the  Lord  wDl  take  thee 
up."  It  so  happened,  however,  Uiat 
that  God,  who  is  the  refuge  of  his 
saints,  made  a  way  for  our  sister,  and 
through  the  intercession  of  her  mother 
she  was  permitted  to  remain  at  home. 
A  short  time  after  this  occurrence  the 
father  of  our  departed  friend  was  laid 
upon  the  bed  or  affliction.  It  proved 
to  him  the  bed  of  death ;  but  upon  it 
he  was  enabled  to  praise  Grod  that  ever 
he  gave  him  such  a  daughter  as 
Naomi ;  and  thus  his  persecuted  child 
was  the  means  in  the  hands  of  Grod  of 
plucking  her  once  ungodly  parent  as 
a  brand  from  the  eternal  Hre.  '^  God's 
ways  are  not  as  man's  ways ;  neither 
are  his  thoughts  as  man*s  thoughts  ; " 
for  he  can  make  even  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  him,  and  the  remainder 
of  man's  wrath  can  God  restrain. 
Thus  did  our  dear  sister  continue 
walking  in  the  good  and  right  way ; 
she  followed  the  Lord,  and  persevered. 
Onward  was  her  motto;  keeping  her 
eye  of  faith  constantly  and  perma- 
nently fixed  on  the  recompence  of 
reward. 

In  the  y^  1821,  she  was  joined  in 
marriage  with  him  who  is  now  left  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  the  companion  who 
helped  him  to  brave  the  storms  of 
Ws  troubled  sea.  But  she  left  him 
with  this  delightful  assurance,  that  ere 
long  they  should  meet  again, 

'^  And  greet  the  blood  besprinkled  band, 
On  the  eternal  ahore.'' 

The  life  of  our  departed  friend  was 
one  of  unusual  usefulness.  She  sus- 
tained the  office  of  class-leader  for 
many  vears ;  and,  in  the  day  when  the 
blessed.  Redeemer  shall  number  up  his 
jewels,  many  will  be  found  who  were 
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and  then  came  the  same  dead  silence, 
and  the  same  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
lady  in  something  pasainfir  in  the  street. 

Mrs.  Walton  wanted  me  money  she 
had  earned  for  making  the  shirts, 
and  Mrs.  Lander  knew  it.  But  Mrs. 
Lander  never  liked  to  pay  out  money, 
if  she  could  help  it;  and  as  doing 
80  always  went  against  the  grain, 
it  was  her  custom  to  put  o£P  such 
unpleasant  work  as  long  as  possible. 
She  liked  to  encourage  the  very  poor, 
because  she  knew  they  generally 
worked  cheaper  tiian  people  who  were 
in  easier  circumstances ;  but  the  draw- 
back in  their  case  was,  that  they 
always  wanted  money  the  moment 
their  work  was  done. 

Badly  as  she  stood  in  need  of  the 
money  she  had  earned,  poor  Mrs. 
Walton  felt  reluctant  to  ask  for  it 
until  the  whole  number  of  shirts  she 
had  engaged  to  make  were  done ;  and 
so,  after  sitting  for  a  little  while 
lon^r,  she  ^t  up  and  went  away. 
It  happened  n^hat  she  had  expended 
her  last  sixpence  on  that  very  morn- 
ing, and  nothing  was  due  to  her  from 
any  one  but  Mrs.  Lander.  Two  days 
at  least  would  elapse  before  she  womd 
have  any  other  work  ready  to  take 
home,  and  what  to  do  in  the  meantime 
she  did  not  know.  With  her  the 
reward  of  every  day's  labour  was 
needed  when  the  labour  was  done; 
but  now  she  was  unpaid  for  full  four 
days'  work,  and  her  debtor  was  a  lady 
much  interested  in  the  welfiire  of  the 
poor,  who  always  gave  out  her  plain 
sewing  to  those  who  were  in  need  of 
encouragement. 

By  placing  in  pawn  some  few  articles 
of  dress,  and  paying  a  heavy  interest 
upon  the  little  sum  of  money  advanced 
thereon,  the  poor  widow  was  able  to 
keep  hunger  from  her  door  until  she 
could  iinish  some  work  she  had  in  hand 
for  a  lady  more  considerate  than  Mrs. 
Lander.  Then  she  applied  herself  wi^ 
renewed  industry  to  the  three  shirts 
yet  to  make,  which  she  finished  at  the 
time  she  promised  to  have  them  done. 
With  the  money  to  be  received  for 
these,  she  was  to  pay  one  dollar  and  a 
half  to  get  her  douies  £rom  the  pawn- 
broker's shop,  buy  her  little  boy  a  pair 
of  shoes, — ^he  had  been  from  school  a 
week  for  want  of  them,— and  get  a 
supply  of  food  for  the  many  mouths 
she  had  to  ^d. 

Mrs.  Lander  received  her  with  that 
becoming  dignity  of  maimer  wid  gra- 


vity which  certain  persons  always 
assume  when  money  nas  to  be  pud 
out.  She,  as  it  behoved  her  to  do, 
thoroughly  examined  every  seam,  line 
of  stitching,  and  hem  upon  each  of 
the  three  shirts,  and  then,  after  slowly 
laying  the  garments  upon  a  table, 
sighea  and  looked  still  graver.  Poor 
Mtb.  Walton  felt  oppressed :  she  hardly 
knew  why.  ^^  '  ^ 

^'Does  the  work  please  you?"  she 
ventured  to  ask. 

"  I  don't  think  these  are  as  well  made 
as  the  others,"  said  Mrs.  Lander. 

<'  I  thought  they  were  better  made," 
returned  the  woman. 

''Oh,  no.  The  stitching  on  the 
bosoms,  collars,  and  wristbands  isn't 
nearly  so  well  done." 

Mrs.  Walton  knew  better  than  this ; 
but  she  did  not  feel  in  any  humour  to 
contend  for  the  truth.  Mrs.  Lander 
took  up  the  shirts  again,  and  made 
another  examination." 

"  What  is  the  price  of  them  P"  she 
asked. 

"  Seventy-five  cents." 

"  Apiece  ?" 

*'  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Seventy-five  cents  apiece?" 

''I  have  never  received  less  than 
that,  and  some  for  whom  I  sew  always 
pay  me  a  dollar." 

''Seventy-five  cents!  It  is  an  im- 
position. I  know  plenty  of  poor  women 
who  would  have  been  glad  of  these 
shirts  at  half  the  price — ^yes,  or  a  third 
of  the  price  either.  Seventy-five  cents, 
indeed  1  Oh,  no — ^I  will  never  pay  a 
price  like  that.  I  can  go  to  any  pro- 
fessed shirt-maker  in  the  city,  and  get 
them  made  for  seventy-five  cents  or  a 
dollar." 

"  I  know  you  can,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Walton,  stung  into  self-possession  by 
this  unexpected  langfuage.  "But  why 
should  I  receive  less  if  my  work  is  as 
well  done?" 

"A  pretty  question,  indeed  1"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Lfimder,  thrown  off  her 
guard.  "  A  jpretty  question  for  you  to 
ask  of  me !  Oh,  yes !  You  can  get  such 
prices  if  you  can,  but  I  never  pay  them 
to  people  like  you*  When  I  pay 
seventy-five  cents  or  a  dollar  apiece  for 
shirtsL  I  go  to  regular  shirtmakers. 
But  tnis  is  what  we  generally  get  for 
trying  to  encourage  the  poor.  Mis. 
Brandon  said  that  you  were  in  needy 
circumstances,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
charity  to  give  you  work.  But  this  is 
the  way  it  generally  turm  out." 
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"What  are  you  willing  to  pay!** 
asked  the  poor  woman,  choking  down 
her  feelings. 

''  I  hare  had  shirts  as  well  made  as 
tiiese  for  forty  cents  many  and  many 
a  time.  There  is  a  poor  woman  down 
in  Sonthwark  who  sews  beautifully, 
who  would  have  caught  at  the  job. 
She  works  for  the  shops,  and  does  not 
getovertwenty-five  cents  for  fine  shirts. 
But  as  Mrs.  Brandon  said  you  were 
suffering  for  work,  I  thought  I  would 
throw  something  in  your  way.  Forty 
cents  is  an  abundance ;  but  I  had  macfe 
up  my  mind,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  make  it  fifty,  and  that  is  all  I  will 
give.  So  here  is  your  money — ^three 
dollars." 

And  Mrs.  Lander  took  out  her  purse, 
and  counted  out  six  half  dollars  upon 
the  table.  Only  for  a  few  moments  did 
the  poor  woman  hesitate.  Bread  she 
must  have  for  her  children ;  and  if  her 
clothes  were  not  taken  out  of  pawn  on 
that  day  they  would  be  lost.  Slowly 
did  she  take  up  the  money  while  words 
of  stinging  rebuke  were  on  her  tongue. 
But  she  forced  herself  to  keep  silence ; 
and  even  departed,  bearing  tne  wrong 
that  had  been  laid  upon  her  without 
uttering  a  word. 

"  Did  you  get  my  shoes  as  you  pro- 
mised, mother  t"  eagerly  inquired  her 
little  boy,  as  she  came  in,  on  returning 
from  the  house  of  Mrs.  Lander. 

"No,  dear,"  replied  the  heart-full 
mother,  in  a  subdued  voice.  "  I  didn't 
get  as  much  money  as  I  expected." 

"  When  will  you  buy  them,  mother!" 
asked  the  child  as  tears  fillea  his  eyes. 
"I  can't  ffo  to  school  in  this  way.** 
And  he  looked  down  at  his  bare 
feet. 

**  t  know  you  can't,  Harry ;  and  I 
will  txy  and  get  them  for  you  in  a  few 
days." 

The  child  said  no  more,  but  shrunk 
away  with  his  little  heart  so  full  of 
disappointment,  that  he  could  not  keep 
the  tears  from  gushing  over  his  face. 
The  mother's  heart  was  quite  as  full. 
Little  Harry  sat  down  in  a  comer  to 
weep  in  silence,  and  Mrs.  Walton  took 
her  sewing  into  her  hands;  but  the 
tears  so  blinded  her  eyes,  that  she 
could  not  ^e  where  to  direct  the 
needle.  Before  she  had  recovered 
herself,  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  which  was  opened  immediately 
afterwards  by  a  lady,  who  came  into 
the  room  where  the  poor  widow  sat 
with  her  little  family  around  her. 


More  than  an  hour  had  passed  since 
the  unpleasant  interview  with  the  poor 
widow,  and  Mrs.  Lander  had  not  yet 
recovered  her  equanimity  of  mind,  nor 
lost  the  feeling  of  indignation  which 
the  attempt  to  impose  upon  her  by  an 
exorbitant  charge  nad  occasioned,  when 
she  was  favoured  with  a  visit  from 
Mrs.  Brandon^  who  said  familiarly, 
and  with  a  smile,  as  she  entered — 

"Ah,  how  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Lander? 
I  have  iust  corrected  a  mistake  you 
made  a  uttle  while  ago." 

"  Indeed  I  what  is  timt  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Lander,  looking  ahtde  surprised. 

"  You  only  ^ve  poor  Mrs.  Walton 
fifty  cents  a  piece  tor  the  half-dozen 
of  shirts  she  made  for  you,  when  the 
lowest  price  is  seventy-five  cents.  I 
always  pay  a  dollar  for  Mr.  Brandon's. 
The  difference  is  a  very  important  one 
to  her — ^no  less  than  a  dollar  and  a 
half.  I  found  her  in  much  trouble 
about  it,  and  her  little  boy  crying  with 
disappointment  at  not  g«ttin^  a  pair 
of  shoes  his  mother  had  promised  iiim 
as  soon  as  she  got  the  money  for  the 
shirts.  He  has  been  from  school  for 
want  of  shoes  for  more  than  a  week. 
So  I  took  out  my  purse  and  eave 
Mrs.  Walton  the  dollar  and  a  half  to 
make  up  the  sum  she  had  earned,  and 
told  her  I  would  see  you  about  it. 
I  acted  right,  did  I  not  ?  Of  course, 
it  waa  a  mistake  on  your  part  ?" 

Mrs.  Lander  was  never  more  com- 
pletely out-generalled  in  her  life.  The 
mdy  who  had  corrected  her  error  was 
one  in  whose  good  opinion  she  had 
every  reason  for  desiring  to  stand  high. 
She  could  grind  the  fiice  of  the  poor 
without  pity  or  shame,  but  for  the 
world  she  would  not  be  thought  mean 
by  Mrs.  Brandon. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  in- 
deed," she  said  with  a  bland  smile.  "  It 
was  altogether  a  mistake  on  my  part, 
and  I  blame  the  woman  exceedingly  for 
not  having  mentioned  it  at  the  time. 
Heaven  knows  I  am  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  grind  the  faces  of  the 
poor!  Yes,  the  very  last  person.  Here 
IS  the  money  you  paid  for  me,  and  I 
must  repeat  my  thanks  for  your  prompt 
correction  of  the  error.  But  I  cannot 
help  feeling  vexed  at  the  woman." 

"We  must  make  many  allowances 
for  the  poor,  Mrs.  Lander.  They  often 
bear  a  great  deal  of  wrong  without  a 
word  of  complaint.  Some  people  take 
advantage  of  their  need,  and  because 
they  are  poor,  make  them  work  for 
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the  merest  pittance  in  the  world.  I 
know  some  persons,  and  they  well  off 
in  the  world,  who  always  employ  the 
poorest  class  of  people,  and  this  under 
the  pretence  of  favouring  them,  but, 
in  reality,  that  they  may  get  their 
work  done  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  can 
he  made  by  people  wno  expect  to  derive 
from  their  labour  a  conuortable  sup- 
port." 

Mrs.  Lander  was  stun&f  to  the  quick 
by  these  words;  but  she  dared  not 
show  the  least  sign  of  feeling. 

*'  Surely  no  one  professing  to  be  a 
Christian  can  do  so, '  said  she. 

^*  Yes,  people  professing  to  be  Chris- 
tians do  these  things,"  was  replied; 
'<  but  of  course  their  profession  needs 


a  better  practice  to  prove  it  of  any 
worth." 

When  her  visitor  retired,  after  having 
expressed  her  opinion  on  the  subject 
imder  consideration  still  more  unequi- 
vocally, Mrs.  Lander  did  not  feel  very 
comfortable,  nor  was  her  good  opinion 
of  herself  ouite  so  &in  as  it  haa  been 
earlier  in  Uie  day.  But  she  took  good 
care,  in  the  future,  not  to  nve  any 
more  work  to  Mrs.  Walton,  ana  was  ex 
ceedingly  particular  afterwards  in  em- 
ploying poor  people,  to  know  whether 
they  sewed  for  Mrs.  Brandon.  There 
are  a  good  many  people  in  the  world 
who  encoura^  the  poor  on  Mrs. 
Lander's  principle. — Irom  *'  Wamim's 
Trials,^  ty  T,  8.  Arthur. 


Sdmt  anlr  Jiteratm. 
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NOTICES  FOR  JANUARY,  1864. 

BT   O.   C. 

**  Divine  Instractor  t    Thr  first  Toltune  this 
For  man's  pernsal^all  m  capitals ! 
In  moon  and  stara—heaTen's  golden  alphabet^ 
Emblazed  to  aeize  the  sight— irho  run%  may 

read; 
Who  reads,  can  understand ;  'tis  uneonflned 
To  Christian  land,  or  Jewish;  fairly  writ 
In  language  uniTersal  to  mankind : 
A  language,  lofty  to  the  learned,  yet  plafai 
To  those  that  fieed  the  flock,  or  guide  the 

plough, 
Or  from  its  husk  strike  out  the  bounding  grain. 
A  language  worthy  the  great  mind  thatsiM«ki  I 
Prefiace  and  comment  to  the  sacred  page  1 
Stupendous  book  of  wisdom  to  the  wise  I 
Stupendous  book  I  and  opened,  night,  by  thee.** 

Youiro. 

The  l^n,  having  reached  his  greatest 
southern  declination  on  the  21st  of  De- 
cember,  and  being  at  his  least  distance 
from  the  earth  on  the  31st,  is  now  gain- 
ing in  altitude  every  day;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  his  distance  from  the  earth  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  seven 
thoasand  miles  a-day,  amounting  at  the 
end  of  this  month  to  221,000  miles.  He 
rises  on  the  1st  at  eight  minutes  ailter 
eighty  and  sets  at  four  o'clock;  on  the 
15th  he  rises  at  eight,  and  sets  at  twenty 
minutes  past  four;  and  on  the  31st  he 
rises  at  fortv-three  minutes  after  seven, 

and  sets  at  forty-six  minutes  past  four 

the  day  having  lengthened  one  hour  and 
eleven  minutes.  The  sun  enters  the  sign 
Aquarius,  the  Watorbearer,  on  the  2(Hh; 
and,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  he 


rises  at  the  south^eajrt^by-eatt  pdnt  of 
the  horiaon. 

The  new  Moon  will  exhibit  her  beau- 
tiful crescent  in  the  western  sky  for  two 
hours  and  forty  minutes  after  sunset  on 
the  1st,  and  is  near  to  Venus  on  the  2nd. 
On  the  6th  she  sheds  her  mild  light  upon 
our  world  firom  sunset  until  twenty-tlffee 
minutes  past  two  the  following  morning. 
She  is  full  on  the  14th  at  eleven  minutes 
past  nine  in  the  morning,  having  reached 
ner  extreme  altitude  on  the  preeedlBg 
day,  and  rises  on  the  15th  at  eighteen 
minutes  after  five  in  the  evening.  She 
crosses  the  equator  on  the  20th,  going 
southward,  reaches  her  lowest  elevation 
on  the  26th,  is  new  on  the  2dthy  and  near 
to  Venus  again  on  the  31st. 

Mercury  may  be  viewed  in  the  morning 
in  the  south-east-by-east  point  of  the 
horison  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
month.  On  the  16th  he  la  near  to 
Jupiter. 

V€nu$,  as  an  evenhir  star^  inoreases 
rapidly  in  brilhanoy  untS  the  24tfa,  Mttbg 
every  evening  between  eight  and  half- 
past  eight  o'clock.  Her  appearance  is 
like  that  of  half-moon  on  the  lst»  gra^ 
dually  assuming  the  crescent  form  aa  her 
brightness  increases. 

Jnars  rises  on  the  1st  at  forty-one 
minutes  past  nine  o*cIoclunthe  evening; 
before  nme  o'clock  on  the  15th;  and  at 
twenty  minutes  before  eight  on  the  SlsL 
He  is  near  to  the  moon  on  the  ISth,  and 
his  brilliancy  is  greatly  augmented  dnr- 
hag  the  month. 

Jvpiter,  in  consequenoe  of  hit  pro* 
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oinquit  J  to  the  iiiBi  U  inyitibley  except 
for  »  brief  ipace  before  ranrise  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

StUum  18  now  a  fine  object,  from  early 
in  the  evening  throagrhout  the  night. 
His  rings,  and  one  of  lus  belts,  as  seen 
through  a  telescope,  are  remarkably 
-well  <&fined.  He  sets  on  the  1st  about 
half -past  fonr  in  the  morning;  on  the 
15th  about  half-past  three;  and,  on  the 
90th,  about  half-past  two.  He  was  at 
his  nearest  approach  to  the  earth  near 
the  end  of  Noyember,  and  will  be  an 
attractiye  object  all  the  month.  During 
the  present  year,  this  planet  will  be  an 
object  of  great  interest.  His  rin^  will 
att^  their  maximum  inclination  in  the 
monti^  of  Aufifust,  and  will  then  show  the 
largest  possible  surface  of  this  mag- 
nificent orb.  The  rings  will  apparenuy 
reach  to  the  boundary  of  the  ball  of  the 
planet,  both  at  the  top  and  the  bottom. 
Much  attention  has  been  recently  paid 
to  the  planet  Saturn;  and  the  astonisbing 
cBscorery  is  announced,  that  within  the 
inner  bright  ring  of  Saturn,  there  appears 
a  faint  dark  ring  of  great  breadth;  and 
the  no  less  surprising  discorery  has  been 
made,  that  this  dark  ring  is  transparent, 
the  body  of  Saturn  being  seen  throueh 
it.  This  fact  was  announced  by  Mr. 
Lassell,  who,  in  his  communication  to 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  says,^ — 
''The  two  principal  equatorial  belts  are 
of  a  ruddy  brown  colour,  changing 
pretty  suddenly  at  the  southern  edge  of 
the  most  southern  of  these  belts,  into  a 
dusky  bluish  green  colour,  yery  much 
deepened  about  the  south  pole,  the  exact 
place  of  which  seems  to  be  marked  out 
oy  a  dreular  lighter  shade.  One  of  the 
most  striking  attendant  phenomena, 
which  I  now  note  for  the  nrst  time,  is 
the  eyident  transparency  of  the  obscure 
ring,"  which,  where  ''  crossing  the  ball, 
is  of  a  much  lighter  texture,  or  colour, 
than  the  other  parts,  and  both  limbs  of 
the  planet  can  be  readily  traced  through 
it.  The  effect  is  precisely  that  of  a  band 
of  crape  stretched  within  the  ring,  which, 
projected  on  the  white  ball,  would  appear 
of  a  lighter  hue  than  where  projected  on 
the  dark  sky." 

Urantu  will  be  due  south  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  eyening  towards  the  middle 
of  January. 

Naw  Coirst. — On  the  morning  of  the 
2nd  December,  a  new  comet  was  dis- 
covered from  the  Gottingen  Observatory, 
on  the  border  of  the  constellation  Per- 
seus, near  the  foot  of  Andromeda.  At 
four  o*c]ock  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd, 
its  right  ascension  was  1  hour  37  min. 
20  sec.;  its  declination  north,  51  des, 
37  sec.;  and  its  motion  slowly  westwardi 
and  more  rapidly  south. 


NOTICES  FoF  JANUARY. 

BT  8.  HKWKMAlf. 

Althoogb  the  most  severe  weather  of 
the  year  commonly  occurs  in  this  month, 
yet  vesetation  begins  a  little  to  revive. 
Sevena  of  our  native  plants,  and  a  few 
in  our  gardens,  put  forth  their  blossoms 
in  defiance  of  the  cold.  It  is  higUy 
probable  that  all  those  plants  which  can 
bear  severe  weather  have  the  power  of 

generating  ornnic  heat,  for  many  of 
lem  are  so  d^cate  in  texture  that 
no  plausible  supposition  could  be 
made  respecting  the  rigidity  of  their 
fibres  or  sap  vessds.  Some  plantl^ 
indeed,  manifest  a  degree  of  heat  enough 
to  affect  the  thermometer;  and  all 
vegetables  are  some  degrees  warmer 
thyn  the  surrounding  air,  a  circumstance 
which  enables  them  to  resist  the  cold  of 
winter. 

About  the  end  of  the  month  the  snow- 
drop peeps  iJK»ve  the  ground,  and  the 
winter  aconite  now  begins  to  show  its 
golden  blossoms,  and  the  Christmas  rose 
and  laurustinus  are  in  full  bloom.  Several 
planto  that  have  outlived  the  early  part 
of  winter  are  stiU  in  bloom,  as  the  red 
and  white  archangel,  ehickweed,  ground- 
sel, annual  meadow  grass,  furze,  and 
ivy-leaved  toad  flax.  Several  mosses 
are  now  also  fully  developed,  as  the 
rigid  screw  moss  on  walls  and  rocks,  the 
early  moss,  in  almost  all  situations,  the 
weather-glass  moss,  and  the  stemless 
moss,  in  pale  green  tufts,  about  1^  inches 
high,  almost  everywhere  on  the  rocks. 

A  few  moths  may  occasionally  be  seen, 
as  the  bay-shouldered  button  moth,  and 
the  early  moth.  These,and  afewspeeies 
of  gnats,  areabout  the  only  winged  insects 
that  venture  forth  to  brave  tne  cold  of 
this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  surprismg 
what  an  amount  of  cold  many  of  these 
little  creatures  are  able  to  endure.  Tho 
slow  crawling  caterpillar  of  the  magpie 
moth,  found  chiefly  on  currant  trees, 
yrill  survive  the  hardest  winter,  although 
it  is  often  frosen,  hard  as  a  bit  of  stick 
no  thicker  Uian  a  crow's-quilL  I  found, 
the  other  day,  a  caterpillar  of  the 
bridesmaid  moth  frosen  in  Uus  manner, 
without  any  appearance  of  life;  but 
after  it  had  been  for  awhile  in  a  warm 
room,  and  had  become  thoroughly 
thawed,  it  crawled  awav  as  though 
nothing  had  occurred.  The  ^gs  of 
many  insects  are  deposited  m  the 
autumn ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
cold,  usually  survive  the  winter.  One 
example  out  of  many  may  be  adduced  in 
proof  :->-The  lacquey  moth  lays  its  eggs 
ui  a  spiral  round  the  twigs  of  a  tree,  and 
fastens  them  there  by  means  of  ft  strong 
cement. 
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Abont  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the 
weather  proves  mild|  several  birds  begin 
in  the  south  of  England  to  prepare  for 
nestling,  as  the  missel  thmsn,  the  red- 
breast, and  the  sparrow;  but  if  the  cold 
is  severe,  tiiey  nsoally  postpone  building 
until  the  middle  ot  February.  The 
greater  titmouse,  often  called  the  black- 
cap, and  the  he^ge  sparrow,  now  begin 
to  sing  their  spring  songs,  and  larks  may 
be  seen  in  large  flocks.  The  long-tailed 
titmouse  may  also  be  daily  seen  flitting 
in  little  flocks  from  tree  to  tree  in 
gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations, 
searching  for  insects  on  which  they 
feed ;  and  as  they  proceed  in  their 
flight  in  straight  lines,  they  pass  over  a 
very  large  tract  of  country  during  the 
day.  l%e  j^olden-crested  wren,  the 
smallest  of  European   birds,  now  ap- 

S roaches  our  houses  in  search  of  insects; 
uring  summer  it  is  s^dom  seen,  and  it 
usually  nestles  in  the  most  unfrequented 
places.  It  is  wonderful  how  such  a 
small  and  delicately-formed  bird  can 
endure  the  rigours  of  one  of  our  winters, 
yet  it  seems  to  brave  the  cold  quite  as 
well  as  those  which  appear  of  a  much 
harder  constitution;  perhaps  its  constant 
activity  in  search  of  food  may  in  some 
degree  account  for  this.  During  the 
present  month  the  dipper,  or  water 
ousel,  may  be  heard  whistling  with  a 
great  variety  of  notes,  whilst  perched  on 
a  stone  at  the  edge  of  some  running 
rivulet. 

The  interior  temperature  of  the  earth 
in  this  country  is  seldom  below  48^^  Fahr. 
The  sudden  disappearance  of  frost,  and 
the  meltinf^  of  snow,  accompanied  with 
copious  rains,  are  intended  to  loosen  the 
sou  for  the  expansion  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  supply 
the  fluid  on  which  the  plants  are  to  feed. 
Where  chalk,  limestone,  or  marble 
abound,  either  in  rocky  masses,  or  dif- 
fused through  the  soil  in  form  of  sand 
or  sravel,  the  thaws  at  this  season  tend 
to  disintegrate  those  compact  portions, 
and  set  &ee  the  carbonic  acid,  which, 
being  washed  down  to  the  roots  of  plants 
by  rain,  constitutes  an  important  portion 
of  their  nutriment,  or  at  least  serves  as 
a  stimulant  to  excite  the  absorbent 
orifices  of  the  fibriUa)  to  imbibe  nutri- 
tive juices. 

The  annual  average  quantity  of  dew 
deposited  in  this  country  is  estimated  at 
a  depth  of  about  five  inches,  being  about 
one-fourth  of  the  mean  quantity  of 
moisture  supposed  to  be  received  from 
the  atmosphere  over  all  Great  Britain 
in  the  year,  or  about  22,161,337,336 
tons,  taking  the  ton  at  252  imperial 
gallons. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  vapours 
are  more  largely  exhaled  from  the  sum- 


mits of  lofty  monntluns  than  f^om  the 
plains  below,  in  consequence,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  the  diminution  of  atmosphenc 
pressure. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air 
during  this  month  is  about  47®  Fahr. 

IbtxceB  0f  ^b  §00b. 

Hungary  and  the  Magyars :  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  dose  of  the  late  war.  By 
£dvrard  Lawrenoe  Godkin.  'With  Illas- 
trations.    London :  John  CasaeU. 

Regent  events  have  excited  much  inte- 
rest on  behalf  of  the  Hungarians.  The 
patriotism  displayed  by  Siem  in  their 
contest  with  Austria,  and  the  spirit- 
stirring  appeals  on  their  behalf  by  their 
famous  orator  and  leader,  Kossuth,  have 
called  forth  the  plaudits  of  all  classes  of 
the  community,  not  omitting  even  the 
friends  of  the  l^eace  Society. 

But  who  are  the  Hungarians — whence 
came  they — what  are  their  antecedents? 
in  other  words,  what  is  their  history? 
are  questions  which  the  tniUion  cannot 
answer.  But  why  should  they  not  be 
able  to  answer?  We  agree  with  the 
Cambridge  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
Sir  James  Stephens,  that  of  all  subjects 
which  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of 
young  men,  history  is  one  of  the  first; 
and  yet  the  majority  of  readers  are 
sadly  deficient  in  historic  inforpation. 

The  history  before  us  is  written  in  a 
popular  '  style,  and  copiously  furnished 
with  pictorial  illustrations.  The  author 
has  dwelt  at  considerable  leng^  on  the 
nature  of  the  connection  between  Hun- 

ry  and  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and 
placed  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
late  revolution  clearly  before  his  readers. 
It  is  a  handsome  volume,  at  a  small 
cost.  ^_^_ 

Clotel ;  or,  the  President's  Daughter :  a  Nar- 
rative of  Slave  Life  in  the  united  States. 
By  William  Wells  Broirn.  London :  Part- 
ridge and  Oakey. 

The  heroine  of  this  tale  is  said  to  havebeen 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  man 
who  drew  up  the  declaration  of  American 
independence.  Her  mother's  name  was 
Currer,  and  besides  Clotel,  there  was 
another  daughter  by  the  same  father, 
named  Altherso. 

Their  history,  ydth  other  facts,  are 
given  by  Mr.  Brown,  as  illustrative  of 
the  iniquity,  injustice,  and  horror  of 
slavery.  As  a  prefix  to  the  narrative, 
we  have  a  short  and  interesting  sketch 
of  the  author's  life.  Mr.  Brown  roust 
indeed  be  an  extraordinary  man.  When 
he  escaped  from  slavery,  a  few  years 
since^he  was  unable  either  to  read  or 
write.  Now  we  find  him  following  the 
Tocations  of  a  popular  lecturer  and  a 
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successful  author.  The  production  of  a 
Tolume  like  this,  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  really  astonishing;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  land  has  been  oyer- 
spread  with  *'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabins,"  and 
other  pleaders  on  behalf  of  the  outraged 
rights  of  humanity,  we  anticipate  a  wide 
circulation  for  this  new  tale  of  oppress 
3ion  and  wrong. 

Kind  Words  awaken  Kind  Echoes;  ori  Illns- 
trations  of  the  Law  of  Kindness.  Lon- 
don: T.  Nelson. 

A  OHAHMiNa  Tolume^  containing  anec- 
dotes which  illustrate  and  commend 
lessons  of  the  best  philosophy — and 
something  better  than  philosophy — ^the 
teachings  of  a  compassionate,  eyer- 
loying  Sayiour. 

The  Australian  Almanaokt  London:  B. 
Groombridge  and  Sons. 

Contains  much  yaluable  information 
which  intending  emigrants  and  their 
friends  ought  to  possess. 

The  Powers  of  the  World  to  Gome;  and  the 
Chnroh's  Stewardship,  as  inyested  with 
thenu  By  George  B.  CheeTer,  I).D.  Lon- 
don :  William  Collins. 

What  are  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come?  Dr.  Cheeyer  has  attempted  to 
answer  this  inquiry,  and  brings  before 
his  readers  the  "  dread  realities  of  the 
eternal  state,"  and  then  shows  that  these 
solemn  truths  are  committed  to  the 
Church  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 
Such  weighty  subjects  demand  prayerful 
attention.  Let  our  brethren  read, 
preach,  pray,  and  liye  as  those  who 
"  haye  tasted  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,"  and  they 
will  become  wiser,  holier,  and  more 
influential  than  they  haye  eyer  been. 

Xiife  in  Death.  A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of 
the  late  Barl  of  Ducie.  By  Samuel  Thodey. 
London:  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

A  BEAUTiruLLT  chaste  discourse,  founded 
on  Psalm  xziii.  4;  to  which  is  annexed  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  religious  life  and 
happy  death  of  the  much-lamented 
noDleman. 

The  Bsnd  of  Hope  Almanack.  London: 
Partridge  and  Oakey ;  Snnday-sehool  Union 
Depository. 

This  "  broadsheet "  ought  to  be  in  eyery 
house  in  the  kingdom,  and  framed  and 
hung  up  in  eyery  nursery  or  little  boy 
and  girl's  bedroom.  Here  are  a  text 
for  every  day  in  the  Jrear;  the  Sunday- 
school  union  Scripture  lessons  ;  four- 
teen pictorial  illustrations,  two  of  them 
being  engravings  copied  from  Sir  Edwin 
Landscer  s  painting  of**  War  and  Peace;" 
besides  numerous  valuable  hints  on  clean- 


liness, sobrietyi  Sabbath  preparation, 
and  Peace. 

The  Globe  prepared  for  Kan;  a  Guide  to 
Geology.    liondon:  W.J. Adams. 

Sim PLV,  clear,  attractive,  and  safe,  liav 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  any  youtn 
without  endangering  his  religion.  No 
semi-infidelity  worked  up  with  scientific 
theories.  Questions  in  reference  to  the 
most  important  subjects  noticed  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  chaptef,  and  are 
well  calculated  to  excite  tne  student's 
attention  and  quicken  his  memory. 

The  Popular  Biblieal  Sduoator.   Half-yearly 

Section. 
The  Historical  Bduoator,  Part  1, 
The  Popular  Eduoator^  YoL  IIL    London : 

John  Gassell. 

These  is  a  great  desire  in  the  present « 
day  to  acquire  eyery  kind  of  knowledge, 
after  a  sort  of  *'  Reading  made  Easy  ** 
fashion.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  great 
improvements  haye  taken  place  in  the 
methods  by  which  instruction  is  now 
conveyed;  but,  howeyer  popularly  edu- 
cational books  may  be  written,  no  one 
should  be  carried  away  with  the  notion 
that  real  and  solid  learning  can  be 
acquired  without  close  application  and 
much  study.  Were  it  possible  to  become 
proficient  m  any  branch  of  science  vrith 
the  same  ease  with  which  the  contents  of 
a  novel  can  be  devoured,  not  only  would 
our  estimate  of  its  worth  be  lessened, 
but  the  mind  would  lose  all  the  benefit 
which  always  results  from  the  vigorous 
application  of  its  powers,  and  no  one 
would  reaUse  the  glow  of  satisfaction 
which  arises  when  **  brought  past  the 
bitterness  of  learning,"  firom  the  con- 
sciousness of  achieving  a  successful 
work.  That  which  is  worth  anything 
will  be  sure  to  cost  something,  and  wiu 
be  generally  yalued  in  proportion  to  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  it.  We  write  thus 
that  our  young  friends  may  not  suppose 
that  Mr.  Cassell  has  found  out  a  **  royal 
road  to  learning^ "  for  them.  It  will  not 
be  enough  to  Duy  his  books,  they  must 
be  read  and  pondered,  or  the  purchase 
will  not  be  of  much  advantage.  Still  it 
is  a  great  thing  to  haye  collect  together 
the  iiiformation  which  was  scattered 
over  a  hundred  yolumes,  remoyine^  much 
that  encumbered  and  obscure<^  and, 
with  the  aid  of  pictorial  illustrations, 
presenting  the  whole  at  a  price  that  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  original 
charge.  These  are  advantages  of  no 
ordinary  kind;  and  the  profusion  of 
such  works  in  the  present  day  almost 
makes  some  of  us  wish  we  were  young 
again. 

The  "Biblical  Educator"  will  render 
yaluable  senrice  to  «]1  Bible  classesy  aad 
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indeed  to  every  reader  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  student  of  history  will  derive  great 
assistance  from  the  ''Historical  Educa- 
tor." Although  we  cannot  find  fault 
with  the  number  and  diversified  character 
of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  ''  Populac 
Educator/'  we  cttotion  those  who  seek 
to  be  r^dly  benefitted  by  it  to  learn  one 
thing  at  a  time.  However  capacious  their 
menta.1  appetites  may  be,  no  good  will 
result  from  partaking  of  «  great  variety 
of  dishes  'at  one  sitting. 

The  Leisure  Hour. 
The  Child's  Companion. 
Christian  Wreath  of  Prose,  Poetry  and  Art. 
London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Wb  regarded  the  first  issue  of  the 
"  Leisure  Hour  "  with  considerable  satis- 
faotion,  and  considered  the  publication 
*  of  such  a  periodical  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  objects  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Sooiety.  Since  then  we  have  watched 
its  progress,  and  have  been  glad  to  find 
that  it  has  continued  to  maintain  its 
original  character,  to  the  delight  and 
edification  of  thousands.  Week  after 
week,  and  month  after  month,  have 
crowds  been  eager  to  receive  the  beau<> 
tif  ully  illustrated  numbers  or  parts,  con- 
taining a  continuance  or  conclusion  of 
the  Uue  or  history  which  in  a  previous 
number  had  been  commenced;  and  now, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  year,  we 
have  two  handsome  volumes,  which  would 
not  disgrace  the  shelves  of  any  library 
In  the  kingdom.  We  recommend  all 
who  can  anord  the  monev  to  procure 
both  while  they  can  be  0Dtained|  and 
we  trust  that  in  every  town  and  village 
firiends  will  be  founa  who  will  trv  to 
eironlate  the  numbers,  so  as  to  displace 
the  vile  trash  which  too  often  finais  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

"The  Child's  Companion"  is  not 
likelv  to  lead  our  chilairen  astray.  Its 
•imple  and  devout  teaching  in  prose  and 
verse  are  caloiilated  to  impress  and  im^ 
prove. 

"The  Christian  Wreatb  of  Prose, 
Poetry,  and  Art"  is  tastefully  got  up, 
with  eight  coloured  engravings,  and 
typographical  descriptions.  Its  prose 
and  poetry  are  of  the  most  charming 
description.  We  recommend  it  as  a 
suitable  New  Year's  gift.  The  following 
piece  we  select,  not  as  the  most  beautiM 
in  the  book«  but  because,  at  this  season 
when  every  one  is  making  "  a  merry 
Christmas  and  happv  New  Year,"  we 
think  that  all  shoula  adopt  the  senti- 
ments, and  oomply  with  the  request. 

oivsl  oivbI 

*  It  Is  more  blened  to  give  than  to  reedve." 

Give  prayertt  the  evening  hath  begun ; 
Be  earlier  than  the  rising  sun: 


Remember  those  who  feel  the  rod : 
Remember  those  who  know  not  God. 
His  hand  can  boundless  blessings  give : 
Breathe  prayeri}    through  them  the  soul 
shalllive. 

Give  alms:  theneedy  sink  with  pain; 

The  orphans  mourn,  the  cruah'd  complain. 

Give  £reely ;  hoarded  gold  is  curs'd, 

A  prey  to  robbers  and  to  rust. 

Christ,  through  his  poor,  a  daim  doth  make ; 

Give  gladly,  for  thy  Saviour's  sake. 

Give  books :  th^  live  when  you  are  dead ; 
Light  on  the  daiken'd  mind  uiey  shed : 
Gwxi  seed  they  sow,  from  age  to  age, 
Through  all  this  mortal  pilgTimage. 
They  nurse  the  germs  ofnoly  trust ; 
They  wake  nntind  when  you  are  dust. 

Give  smiles,  to  cheer  the  little  child, 
A  stranger  on  this  thorny  wild ; 
It  bringeth  love,  its  guard  to  be- 
lt, helpless,  asketh  love  from  thee. 
Howe'er  by  fortune's  gifts  imblessM, 
Give  smiles  to  childhood's  guileless  breast 

Give  words,  kind  words,  to  those  who  err; 
Remorse  doth  need  a  comforter. 
Though  in  temptation's  wiles  th^  &I1, 
Condemn  not— we  are  sinners  alL 
With  the  sweet  charity  of  speech, 
Give  wwds  that  heal,  and  words  thai  teach. 

Give  thought,  give  energy,  to  themes 
That  perish  not  like  folljrs  dreams. 
Harkt  from  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
The  missionaiy  cries  to  thee : 
To  aid  him  on  a  heathen  soil^ 
Give  thought,  give  energy,  give  toiL 

Mas.  L.  H.  SioovBKXT. 

Lays  of  the  Future.    By  liVlUiam  Leask. 
London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  pages 
of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Leask,  who  giyes, 
us  poetry  and  piety  combine^  and  uus  is 
a  rarer  thing  than  most  of  our  readers 
imagine.  ^  be  gifted  with  common 
sense,  and  the  ^uuty  to  express  it  in 
earnest  and  appropriate  phraseology, 
implies  the  possession  of  no  ordinary 
power  s  and  yet  there  is  no  true  poetry 
without  this  strong  instinctive  com- 
mon sense.  There  must  be  something 
superadded ;  to  wit,  a  keen  and  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  a  feeling  of  universal 
fellowship  and  brotherhood  with  man, 
an  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  his  soul, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  higher 
aspirations  of  his  mystic  nature.  Mr. 
Leask  is  one  of  these  earnest-hearted 
men,  and  in  his  *'  Lays  of  the  Future" 
the  mellow  pipe  of  peace  and  the  loud 
war  trump  are  both  employed.  Nothing 
can  be  more  tender  and  subdued  than 
the  opening  lines  of  the  first  lay,  entitled 
"Prayer."  Again,  "Training"  te  a 
fine  poem,  full  of  thought.  Just  concep- 
tions of  God's  great  scheme  of  trial  and 
training  for  his  creature  man  upon  earth. 
There  IS  a  mingled  moumfulnefls  and 
indignant  expostulation  through  the 
volume,  displaying   great   power  and 
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psthos.  The  passage  Sa  the  lays  be- 
ginning,— 

^*  Oh!  kt  me  talk  aboOt  thy  Judgmeats, 
LordI" 

ifl  fall  of  melody  ;  bat  the  gems  of  the 
book  are  the  two  desiniated  ''The 
Churoh  of  the  Present,*^  and  ''The 
Chiiroh  of  the  Fntore."  The  former 
forolblT  reminded  ns  of  our  emotions 
upon  the  first  pemsal  of  PoUok.  There 
is  about  it  a  calm,  serene  beauty,  a 
ttijesty  of  sorrow  aa  the  gloomy  shadows 
of  the  picture  present  themseWea  to  the 
poet's  ere,  whieh  is  exquisitely  truthful. 
The  briighter  tints  which  light  up  the 
^  Church  of  the  Preeent,"  are  also  pour- 
trayed  with  a  glad  and  heartsome  ap« 
pronation  of  their  worth. 

*•  The  Churoh  of  the  Future"  is  a  lyric, 
rich  in  rhyme  and  rhythm  $  and  wliat  ia 
better,  ftiU  of  hopeftil  and  glowing 
strains  of  prophetic  loy  for  the  future  of 
the  dMuroh.    x^one  but  a  man  possessed 


of  an  enlightened  faith  oould  sing  as 
follows: — 

"  There  are  none  of  selfish  mind, 
There  are  none  of  heart  unkind ; 
There  are  none  Inflamed  with  pride, 
There  are  none  who  step  aside. 

"  All  is  joy,  and  love,  and  song, 
Praises  dwell  on  every  tongue ; 
Days  and  weeks  and  months  increase 
Triumphs,  holiness,  and  peace. 

"  Sects  have  blended  into  one, 
Strife  and  jealousy  are  gone ; 
All  united,  all  are  finee, 
In  divine  conformity. 

**  There  Is  nothing  to  molest 
Zion  in  her  glorious  rest; 
Fonns  have  vanished  in  the  light ; 
Day  hath  conquered  previous  night 

"  Men  are  holy,  just  and  true. 
Earth  is  clothed  in  garment  new; 
Christ,  the  once  despised,  is  Lord, 
And  his  paiadise  rsstored.*' 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MT  SPIRIT 

LIFE. 

Tun  Father  of  Spirits  gave  me  being 
in  a  land  of  great  privilege-*in  a  land 
where  truth  wone  aown  with  splendour 
like  that  of  the  meriduin  sun.  Truth  of 
all  kinds  attainable  by  human  intellect 
was  gathered  together  by  the  good 
providence  of  God,  and  thrown  in 
lirilUaat  beams  upon  it.  Pure  Christian 
theology  walked  the  heavens  like  the  sun 
in  his  strength,  and  the  secular  sciences 
followed  in  planetary  orbits,  harmoniously 
proclaiming  the  same  OocL  No  idols  of 
wood  or  stone  disgraced  its  shores, 
although  in  former  £ys  the  idols  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  Tuisco  and  Woden, 
Thor,  Friga,  and  Seater,  were  wor- 
shipped by  my  forefathers. 

Tne  reoor^  of  divine  truth  were  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  dwelling.  The 
booka  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
containinff  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  worla's  Messiah,  were,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  my  life,  placed  in  my 
hands.  The  precious  thix^^s  my  mother 
taught  me,  gathered  from  these  sacred 
writings,  are  still  with  me ;  and  their 
exoeemng  sweetness  and  beauty,  power 
and  grandeur,  wrought  influences  into 
my  soul  which  nothmg  has  ever  been 
able  totally  to  eradicate.  From  a  child 
I  knew  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  were 
able  to  make  me  wise  unto  salvation. 

The  firatreligious  impression  I  remem- 
ber waa  one  wEich  has  ever  been  to  mo 


most  precious,  and  which  has  often  been 
revived  and  deepened.     It  was  Christ 
crucified.    A  picture  was  presented  to 
mv  mind,  the  sight  and   retention  of 
which  I  can  ascribe  only  to  the  good- will 
of  the  Almighty.    I  saw  the  Son  of  Man 
hanging  upon  a  cross— bleeding — dying; 
and  near  the  cross  stood  a  messenger  of 
peace — a  herald  of  salvation — pointing 
to  the  great  atoning  sacrifice,  and  in- 
viting perishing  sinners  of  all  nations  and 
E copies  and   kindreds  and  tongues  to 
elieve  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  be 
saved.   By  night  and  by  day  that  solemn 
scene    increased    in    distinctness    and 
intensity.   My  tender  faculties,  like  frail 
creepers  neeoing  support,  clasped  it  with 
wonderful  tenacity,  and  grew  rapidly. 
I  felt,  by  spiritual  contact  with  that  great 
reality,  that  I  was  contemplating  a  thing 
of  infinite    Import    to    me  and  to  all 
mankind.     I  felt  that  if  my  sins  were 
forgiven  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  no  saint  or 
angel  could  be  safer  than  L    I  felt  that 
if  I  were  Uke  Jesus  in  heart  and  life  I 
should  be  happy.    I  say  that  1/elt  these 
things,    for   my  appreciation  of  them 
appears  to  me  now  an  intuitive  percepHon 
imparted  by  the  Spirit  of  God.    Their 
certitude  was  not  arrived  at  by  cold 
reasoning  and  philosophic  credence,  for 
I  was  a  mere  child  of  six  or  seven  sum- 
mers.   They  were  not  attained  through 
a  lively  imagination,  for  the  natural  man 
perceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.     Nor  were  they  the  unaided 
sympathies  of  an  infant  heart,  for  these 
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would  have  ended  in  transient  childish 
emotions. 

Upon  this  rich  food  mj  understanding 
-was  fed.  By  this  magnetic  influence  my 
heart  was  drawn  upward  to  the  very 
gates  of  heaven.  X  stood  before  the 
portal  of  bliss,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  inheritance  of  believers.  I  was  led 
to  the  door  of  mercy,  and  heard  the  voice 
of  Jesus  inviting  httle  children  to  come 
in,  but  alas  !  I  tarried,  delayed,  doubted, 
dallied  with  temptation,  and  entered  not. 
Afterwards,  when  I  looked  up  to  the 
pearly  gates,  I  could  no  longer  see  them; 
and  when  I  looked  towards  the  Bethesda 
for  souls,  that  also  was  obscured  ;  but  I 
knew  not  that  the  god  of  this  world 
bUnded  my  eyes. 

While  under  the  influence  of  this  im- 
pression I  had  no  relish  for  company — 
no  desire  for  conversation  or  sport ;  but 
when  it  left  me  I  began  to  seek  com- 
panionship among  chUdren  of  my  own 
age,  and  this  had  the  effect  of  lalHng  my 
uneasiness  about  the  future. 

The  dial  of  my  spirit-life  struck  the 
first  hour ! 

Near  to  my  own  home  lived  a  placid- 
looking,  saint-like  little  girl,  whose 
childish  face,  in  later  years,  has  some- 
times looked  down  upon  me  from  the 
mild  blue  heavens,  and  covered  me  with 
bitter  shame.  She  was  taken  ill,  and 
her  mother  told  her  she  must  die ;  but 
the  little  sufferer  received  the  news 
gladly:  perhaps  some  guardian  angel  had 
conveyed  the  message  already.  ''  I  am 
not  afraid,  dear  mother,  I  am  going  to 
Jesus."  She  slept — O,  how  sweetly  !  for 
the  Good  Shepherd  carried  her  in  his 
bosom  to  the  Spirit-land.  The  day 
after  my  mother  took  me  to  see  the  bod  v. 
With  an  Instinctive  wisdom,  known  only 
to  parents,  she  told  me  about  Lydia^ 
spirit-home ;  and  plaoing  my  hand  on  the 
beautiful  cold  forehead,  taught  me  how 
momentous  a  thing  was  the  &parture  of 
the  immortal  soul.  There  was  a  hard 
knocking  at  the  door  of  my  heart,  and 
the  dial  of  my  spirit-life  struck  tiie 
second  hour. 

Fearful  dreams  now  feU  on  me.  The 
death-bell  tolled.  Monsters  beset  my 
path — my  bed.  Evil  spirits  filled  me 
with  terror.  Clouds  like  funeral  palls 
flew  over  my  head  by  thousands,  each 
one  having  a  living  representative  of  the 
king  of  terrors  within  it.  "Death" 
sounded  continually  in  my  ears.  Death 
seemed  everywhere.  I  stood  alone  in 
the  universe,  surrounded  with  an  un- 
speakable host  of  destroyers.  The  Good 
Spirit  was  grieved,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  taste  the  gall  of  impenitence,  and  to 
endure  a  glimpse  of  the  doom  inseparable 
from  ungodliness. 

Time  passed,  and  temptations  began 
to  thicken.    I  was  instructed  by  unwise 


teachers  to  vrait  for  a  certain  irresistible 
impulse  from  on  high  previous  to  seeking 
reconciliation  with  God.  I  was  taught 
that  man  had  no  choice  in  the  matter ; 
that  if  God  had  determined  to  save  me, 
I  should  be  saved ;  and  if  he  had  decreed 
that  I  should  be  lost,  I  should  certainly 
be  lost.  Apathy,  cold-heartedness,  and 
darkness  of  mind  fell  upon  me.  Some- 
times I  had  a  hopeless  sort  of  hope  that 
the  Great  Physician  would  put  forth  his 
huid  and  heal  the  leprosy  of  m^  soul, 
but  I  had  no  thought  of  washing  in  that 
ruddy  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  un- 
deanness.  Sometimes  I  wondered  what 
cominato  Jesus  meant,  but  I  was  taught  to 
consider  all  efforts  of  my  own  will  to 
coincide  with  this,  as  not  merely  futile 
but  absolutely  self-righteous.  I  was  told 
that  if  my  own  will  were  exercised  in  the 
kast  degree  I  could  not  be  accepted  of 
God.  Thus  I  was  kept  back  firom  yield- 
ing myself  np  to  the  God  of  all  grace^ 
through  the  Saviour  of  Mankind.  I 
knew  not  that  the  Holy  One  would  make 
me  willing  by  imparting  a  new  bias  to 
mtf  own  toitt;  but  thought  he  would 
implant  within  me  a — a  what  ?  None 
could  ever  tell  me  —  but  a  something 
which,  in  spite  of  my  own  ¥rill,  should 
make  me  a  child  of  grace.  The  Spirit  of 
adoption  was  to  come  perforce  into  a 
corrupt  heart,  and  set  np  his  throne  in  it. 
Then  the  individual  was,  against  his  will, 
to  be  made  contrite ;  against  his  will  he 
was  to  believe ;  against  his  will  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  heaven;  and  at  last  he 
was  to  me  with  a  worldly  will  in  his 
heart.  Such  was  the  dectrine  that, 
dressed  in  a  submissive  devotional  garb, 
hindered  me  from  extending  my  empty 
hand  and  heart  for  the  salvation  prombed 
to  all  wJu>  seek  it — ^to  all  who  will  come 
to  Jesus  that  they  may  have  life.  The 
purer  intercommunications  of  reason, 
conscience,  and  aifection  became  more 
and  more  obstructed  by  unbelief,  and 
obscured  by  intellectual  and  moral  dark- 
ness. 

The  dial  of  my  spirit-life  struck  the 
third  hour  ? 

An  evU  imagination  now  began  to  do 
its  work.  Unchecked  as  yet  by  dissatis- 
faction, it  delighted  in  new,  but  unholy 
creations,  and  wrought  out  fooFs  paradises 
od  infinitum.  The  least  objectionable  of 
these  were  sugg^ted  by  an  exquisitely 
musical  temperament,  aext  to  religion 
itself,  I  thought  nothing  so  grand — so 
beautiful  as  music.  Happily,  providen- 
tially, sacred  music  claimed  aUmy  atten- 
tion, and  thus  I  was  saved  from  a  temp- 
tation far  greater  perhaps  than  some  of 
my  readers  are  able  to  conceive. 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at  that 
superstition  became  more  and  more 
indulged,  and  that  my  thoughts  began  to 
dwell  on  gorgeous  ntes  and  ceremoniesy 
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on  the  wild  melodies  and  harmonies 
used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  on 
solemn  services  in  stately  cathedrals,  on 
fuiUrobed  choirs  and  instruments  of 
music.  At  this  period  of  my  life  it 
would  have  been  an  easy  task,  so  to 
speak,  for  a  Papist  to  convert  me.  En- 
thusiasm and  superstition  led  me  whither 
they  would.  I  frequently  made  long 
pilgrimages  on  purpose  to  hear  a  cathe- 
dral service,  returning  home  at  night 
too  weary  either  to  eat  or  to  sleep.  A 
nervous,  feeble  constitution  compelled 
to  do  penance  for  youthful  extrava- 
gances 1  At  the  present  time  I  suffer 
from  the  ill  effects  of  these  sentimental, 
excursions.  I  frequently  tarried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  while  the  spirits  of 
the  Past  seemed  to  gather  around  me  ; 
but  even  there  I  walked  in  a  region  of 
romance :  Folly  plucked  hemlock  from 
the  graves  of  the  dead ;  Fancy  danced 
npon  the  tombs  of  the  gpreat* 

One  memorial  there — ^the  bust  of  John 
Hilton — always  gradfied  my  thirst  for 
the  beautifuL  I  considered  Milton  ^and 
do  stiU)  one  of  the  noblest  human  spirits 
that  ever  blessed  the  world  with  a  smile, 
I  loved  also  to  stand  near  the  entrance 
of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's,  and  hear  the 
alternate  thunders  and  warblings  of  its 
magnificent  organ,  and  catdo,  like 
snatches  of  angels'  song^,  the  sweet 
echoes  from  the  lofty  dome.  With  all 
this  enthusiasm  was  mixed  up  a  painful 
melancholy.  Dejection  was  graven  on 
my  youthl'ul  countenance.  A  loneliness 
crept  over  me :  I  felt  alone  everywhere. 
I  snunned  the  eyes  of  men  whom  I 
almost  worshipped:  and  shrank  from 
society  like  a  criminaL  Books  I  loved 
almost  to  madness.  Poetry  was  devoured 
with  avidity.  Night  after  night,  and 
morning  alter  mdrning,  I  bowed  the 
knee,  but  my  words  were  cold  and 
formal ;  a  form  without  power  ;  petition 
without  desire.  A  habit  of  doubt  grew 
upon  me  ;  indolence  followed  ;  and  the 
duJ  of  my  spirit-life  struck  the  fourth 
hour. 

Dissatisfied  with  every  pursuit,  in- 
satiated  with  every  pleasure,  and  blinded 
by  recklessness,  ignorance,  and  unbelief, 
I  hurried  onw&rd  in  the  downward  road, 
ever  and  anon  plucking  fruit  of  the  most 
poisonous  nature.  Lust  reigned  in  my 
members.  A  voluptuous  artistic  taste 
encouraged  a  greedy  contemplation  of 
sensual  objects.  Pride  ana  self-will 
were  no  longer  daUied  with,  but  caressed 
with  eag^eraess,  while  self-respect  was 
forgotten.  My  soul  was  a  city  of  illi- 
mitable extent,  full  of  chambers  of 
imagery ;  mv  imagination  a  seraglio  of 
unholy  oeauties;  my  heart  an  unfathom- 
able pool  of  corruption,  from  whence 
proceeded  all  spiritual  disease  and  pes- 
tilence i  my  reason  a  prophet  that  pro- 


phesied falsely;  my  conscience  an  honest 
magistrate  Iraund  in  chains ;  my  will  a 
governor  whose  life  was  spentin  drunken- 
ness and  debauchery ;  my  affections  a 
population  of  Sodomites.  Self  was  the 
god  I  worshipped :  Jkhoyah  was  not  in 
all  my  thoughts. 

How  depraved  my  .soul  became  none 
can  tell  but  the  long-suffering  One  who 
said,  as  year  after  year  passed  by,  **  Let 
it  alone  this  year  also.  Sin,  says  the 
apostle  James,  when  it  is  finished  bringeth 
forth  death.  The  fearful  corruption  of 
my  spiritual  nature  at  this^eriod  has 
taught  me  something  of  his  IKrful  mean- 
ing. The  death  of  all  holy  desire,  by 
the  working  of  the  poison  of  sin  within 
me,  gave  me  a  foretaste  of  that  most 
fearful  condition  into  which  man  falls 
when  God  leaves  him  to  himself— leaves 
him  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  his  own  way^ 
and  to  be  filled  with  his  own  devices. 

Works  of  fiction  were  at  this  time 
read  with  avidity,  and  the  taste  once 
formed  superinduced  a  rampant  habit  of 
day  -  dreaming  and  castle  -  building. 
Worldly  pleasure  and  worldly  fame 
were  the  things  I  longed  for ;  but  the 
mental  indolence  fostered  by  novel- 
reading  defeated  every  scheme  and 
demolished  every  castle.  Unhallowed 
pursuits,  honours,  wealth,  and  influence, 
appeared  before  me  in  an  endless  mirage; 
but  vanished,  one  after  another,  as  I 
approached  them,  leaving  nothing  be- 
neath my  feet  but  a  barren,  burning 
desert.  Oases  of  transcendent  beauty 
appeared  on  this  side  and  on  that,  but 
the  faster  I  ran  towards  them  the  more 
swiftly  they  receded  from  vision,  and  left 
my  soul  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  naked- 
ness. Still  I  pressed  on ;  a  discontented 
heart  forbidmng  me  to  rest,  and  a  vain 
hope  urging  me  to  exertion.  And  on 
every  vacant  spot  where  peace  and 
plenty  at  one  time  seemed  to  make  their 
abode,  I  read  the  humiliating  inscrip- 
tion, ''AU  is  vanity."  And  the  dial  of 
my  spirit-life  struck  the  fifth  hour. 

The  four  years  preceding  manhood 
were  years  of  peculiar  trial  and  suf- 
fering. In  the  hrst  of  these  my  father 
died,  and  left  a  great  blank  in  our 
social  circle.  It  was  vnnter  ;  and 
poverty  and  illness  came  upon  me.  The 
next  winter  arrived ;  and  from  many 
dangerous  symptoms  it  was  thought  that 
consumption  would  shorten  my  days. 
Summer  followed,  and  found  me  on  a 
bed  of  languishing.  My  strength  and 
energy,  both  of  mind  and  body,  were 
entirely  prostrated ;  my  nervous  system 
was  irreparably  injured  ;  my  recollec- 
■  tions  of  events  which  occurred  previous 
to  my  illness  were  mere  shreds  ;  and 
memory  itself  was  greatly  weakened. 
My  imagination,  once  so  proud,  was 
shorn  of  its  pinions  j  and  reason  had 
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become  so  feeble  and  plow^workfne  that 
I  was  amazed  at  this  second  childnoody 
and  aoknowledffed  that  a  Divine  hand 
bad  struck  the  blow. 

"  The  blue  heaveos  withered)  and  the  moon 

and  sun, 
And  all  the  lUn,  and  tho  green  earth, 

and  mom 
And  evening  withered;  and  the  eyes,  and 

smilesi 
And  faces  of  all  men  and  women  withered, 
Withered  to  me;  and  all  the  universe, 
Like  something  which  had  been,  appeared, 

butavr 
Waa  deaoTand  mouldering  tut  sway," 

A  long  period  intervened  before  the 
mista  engendered  by  ignorance  and 
gdlt  paaaed  away  from  my  understand* 
mg.  My  mother,  God  bless  her !  fre- 
quently read  to  me,  and  prayed  with 
me ;  and  the  voice  of  prayer  was  sweefc 
and  soothing,  although  I  scarcely  dared 
to  pray  myself.  A  theme,  uutll  now 
neglected,  engaged  my  aUentioni  a 
problem  until  now  unsolved  was  ever 
present  to  my  mind, — ^<What  shall  it 
proftt  a  man  IP  he  gafai  the  whole  world 
and  lose  hU  own  soul?"  I  stood  before 
Ood  a  self-oondemned  prodigal.  I  had 
wandered  far  away  from  my  Father's 
house,  and  had  spent  all  my  substance 
in  riotous  living.  I  had  become  a  ser- 
vant to  sin,  and  now  saw  nothing  before 
me  but  Uie  wages  of  sin^^lsalA.  I  beheld 
my  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
faculties,  my  time,  my  talents,  my  in- 
numerable privileges — ^yes,  all  my  living 
— «bused,  squandered,  and  forfeited; 
nothing;  remaining  but  spiritual  pollu- 
tion, disease,  and  criminality. 

But  when  the  prodieal  came  to  him- 
self, he  immediately  began  to  think 
about  that  dirine  love  to  which  he  had 
made  no  response — ^that  long-sufSprin? 
mercy  which  had  spared  the  ungrateful 
recipient  of  measureless  bounty.  He 
trembled  with  self-abasement  when  he 
remembered  that  he  lived,  moved,  and 
had  his  being  fai  the  offended  One,  in 
Him  who  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every 
day.  Light  bewned  into  his  soul  through 


a  broken  heart,  and  r«Tealed  to  him  the 
utter  turfutude  of  that  thing  whieh  Ood 
hatei. 

Conrineed  and  drawn  br  the  Spirit 
of  God,  I  beffan  to  run  after  wiaaom, 
and  with  feeble  infantine  cries  to  lift  up 
my  Yoioe  to  the  Afanlghty  for  under* 
stan^ng.  I  said.  I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  FiSher,  and  will  say  unto  Urn, 
Father,  I  hare  sinned  against  heaven 
and  in  thy  sight.  The  Beriptures  were 
now  searchM  dilifi[ently,  and  |Mx^ 
beyond  all  price.  The  vision  of  Christ 
crucified  again  appeared  before  me; 
and  I  read  upon  ms  cross  tUs  inaorip* 
tion :— .^He  u  able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most'' 

Willing  to  be  sared  In  God's  own  way; 
stripped  at  last  of  all  self-righteousness; 
prompted  by  the  interceosory  Spirit; 
trusting  in  the  atonement  and  mediation 
of  Jesus ;  timidly  confiding  in  the  un- 
speakable love  and  faithftuness  of  the 
Divine  Father:  I  resigned  myself,  spirit, 
soul,  and  body,  to  be,  do,  and  suffer, 
aceordine  to  ms  holy  will;  and  he,  in 
his  infinite  compassion,  gare  me  thai 
peace  whieb  passeth  all  understanding. 
While  I  was  jei  a  great  way  off,  be  met 
my  late-returning  soul  wlUi  the  sweet 
tokens  of  his  presence  and  his  love.  He 
eovered  my  nakedness ;  he  restored  my 
perishing  soul;  he  fed  me  with  tiie  bread 
of  heaven ;  he  gare  me  Uving  water  to 
drink ;  he  led  me  in  the  paths  of  righ- 
teousness to  his  own  habitation,  and 
placed  me  at  his  own  table,  among  his 
own  children,  under  his  own  care.  My 
soul  became  a  watered  garden;  my 
spirit  budded  mces  of  unearthly 
beauty ;  for  the  fight  that  shone  upon 
me  was  the  glory  of  God  in  the  fkce  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  dews  that  prayer 
brought  down  wer^  dews  of  heaven ; 
the  atmoephere  within  and  around  me 
was  pervaded  by  the  eternal  Spirit ;  the 
life  I  Uved,  I  lived  by  fUth  in  the  Son 
of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  hinaelf 
forme. 

And  the  dial  of  my  spirit-life  stmek 
the  sijrth  hour. 

(Tobemnthmed.) 
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THB  WORK  OF  GOD  IN  CANADA. 

EXTRACTS  7B0M  A  LBTTEU  Of  THB 
BBT.  t,  CAUQHET. 

BurUngton,  Yennont)  U.S.  Amerieai 

July  le,  1868. 

Dbab  Kb.  -----  -, — Yours  of  Nov.  10, 

reached  me  away  in  Upper  Canada.     I 
arrived  here  on  theHtli  instant,  after 


a  bard-fought  campaign  of  eight  months, 
preaohing  all  the  while  ten  aenaona 
a  week.  Foor  months  In  Kingston, 
Canada  Weat,  resulted  in  the  salvatioR 
of  408  souls,  both  blessings,  pardon,  and 
purity.  Thence  I  went  to  the  oity  of 
Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Oiteabio. 
Spent  over  three  months  there;  about 
IjOOOsatod  in  both  blessings.    Sodety 
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raised  from  277  to  about  700  members, 
aad  hundreds  from  regions  aromid  got 
saved.  Thenoe  went  to  Tobonto,  where 
I  had  the  great  reviyal  last  year  (1851). 
Spent  &Ye  days j  abont  269  saved. 
Praised  be  the  Lobd!  All  glory  to 
Him.  He  doeth  the  works!  and  he 
always  delights  to  use  weak  instruiMntM, 
that  the  olobt  may  be  all  his  own  to 
whom  it  is  due,  and  to  whom  it  is  the 
delight  of  my  heart  to  (uertdtf  it.  And 
now  here  I  am,  resting  a  little  on  the 
western  banks  of  Lake  Champlain, 

....  The  Lord  seems  to  call  mo 
to  mind  his  vfork,  and  so  I  try  to  obey. 
.  .  .  •  I  wait  always  at  his  foot8to<My 
inquiring,  ^Lord,  what  wouldest  thou 
have  me  to  do?  "  and  my  spirit  thinks  it 
hears  him  say,  **  Save  souis— mind  my 

work  NOW Trust  also  in 

me,  and  my  hand  shall  be  seen  and  known 
in  all  your  affairs.  '  Do  nothing  of  your- 
self, without  an  instant  reference  to  my 
will.  Wait  and  aim  at  saving  lost  sin^ 
ners,  and  iJl  shall  be  well." 

This  seems  to  be,  and  has  been,  the 
theology  of  my  private  iiE8tsaimt» 
and  BXBBOisas  roB  tbabs)  And  so  my 
whole  being  is  thrown  into  the  work  of 
saving  souls  from  death  and  hell ! 

.  .  •  .  J.  G.  is  as  liable  to  err  as 
other  men,  xvbbt  whit!  Cannot  form 
any  judgment  upon  it— best  not — Heave 
it  with  God.  He  knows  where  the  right 
and  wrong  stood  in  1846,  when  my 
troubfee  began  bv  the  sudden  decision  of 
the  Wesle^an  Clonference.  I  took  thalt 
as  the  indication  that  I  should  return  to 
America,  and  I  see  no  cause  to  regret  it, 
for  the  Lord  has  fl;reatlv  blessed  me  on 
these  shores — ana  surely  as  wins  and 
open  a  field  of  usefulness  as  a  poor 
mortal  could  desire.  Praise  the  Lord. 
Tet,  when  the  Lord  makes  my  way 
OLEAi^  if  life  is  s^ed,  I  hope  to  return 
and  aim  at  finishmg  the  work  he  gave 

me  to  do Maybe  I  shall 

have  a  shout  of  glory  among  them  yet. 
Well,  farewell!  may  God  ever  bless 
Tou  and  rouns,  and  all  in  ,  whom 

I  remember  v4th  strong  and  enduring 
affection. 

I  suDDoee  my  dear  brother  •-.-.-• 
is  still  Dusy  for  God,  and  the  advance- 
mmt  of  all  that  is  good.  God  bless  him 
aad  HIS.  Amen!  in  Jesus,  amen.  Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul.  Praise  the  Lord* 
my  love,  my  rest,  my  aU. 

^*  Thee  I  would  be  always  blessing, 
Serve  thee  as  thy  hosts  above ; 
Pray  and  praise  thee  without  ceasing, 
Cfioiy  in  thy  perfect  love." 

In  great  haste,  I  remain,  my  ever  dear 
friend,  your  brother  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord, 

Jambs  Cauobbi . 


LETTER  FROM  A  CLASS-LEADER 
TO  AK  AFFLICTED  MEMBER. 

Mt  dbab  Sxsteb, — The  Christian 
cannot  always  realise  the  joy  he  desires. 
We  are,  I  now,  encouraged  by  Scrip- 
ture to  '*  Rejoice  evermore ; "  but  we 
are  also  reminded  that  ''now,  for  a 
season,  if  needs  be  (we)  are  in  heaviness 
through  manifold  temntations,'*  or  trials  f 
tiiat  is,  vewatious  and  annogina  things, 
or  things  that  are  griswms  to  be  borne. 
Now  ''neavinesB*'  and  ^joy'*  are  con* 
traries,  yet  it  is  possible  to*  ^  glory  in 
tribulation,"  and  so  to  realise  a  degree 
of  joy  in  grief,  bat  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  totuly  neutralise  grief  and  tribu* 
lation.  For  the  inspired  penman  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  himself  says, 
''Mow  no  eviction  for  the  present 
seemeth  to  oe  joyous,  but  grievous." 
Indeed  it  would  not  be  a£Biction  if  it 
were  not  so.  Affliction  and  tribulation 
cross  our  will,  mortify  our  desires,  and 
chafb  our  spirits.  They  are  sent  for 
this  purpose,  and  therefore  can  never  be 
otherwise  than  ''grievous,"  causing  us 
to  "  groan,  being  burdened."  But  when 
sancSfied,  then  "tribulatioii  worketh 
paHence,  and  patience  experience,  and 
experience  hope,  and  hope  maketh  not 
ashamed  (takes  away  shame,  and  makes 
us  hold),  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  is  given  unto  us." 

Affliction  and  mortification  are  a  chief 
part  of  that  moral  discipline  and  spiritual 
process  which  fit  the  believer  for  a 
purer  and  happier  world.  We  must 
pass  through  tiie  fire,  and  we  are  not 
allowed  to  make  our  own  choice  of  the 
fire,  whether  it  shall  be  that  of  personal 
suffering,  relative  affliction,  persecution, 
spoiling  of  our  goods,  marring  of  our 
worldly  prospects,  blasting  of  our  repu- 
tation, or  violent  buffeting  of  the  devil. 
We  must  take  it  in  the  form  the  Lord 
permits  or  assigns.  Its  forms  are  in- 
numerable ;  and  when  it  ceases  in  one 
form  it  breaks  out  in  another,  and 
sometimes  comes  in  several  forms  at 
once,  when  it  is  hard  indeed  to  be 
borne.  "  Mcmg  are  the  afflictions  of  the 
righteous,  but  out  of  them  all  the  Lobd 
deiivereth  him."  "  CUl  upon  me  in  the 
day  of  trouble !  I  will  deliver  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  glorify  me." 

Ko  affliction  or  trial  lasts  alwavs }  It 
soon  passes  awav.  Life  itself  will  soon 
be  gone,  and  it  will  be  followed  by 
eternity !  See  the  poor  old  man  in  a 
cold  plaster-floored  garret,  without  a 
fire,  his  person  covered  with  dirty  and 
tattered  garments,  and  his  pocket  and 
cupboard  both  empty.  He  has  spent 
his  last  penny,  and  eaten  his  last  crust,  and 
he  knows  not  whence  the  next  supplies 
are  to  come.    His  body  is  Qleerateo,  and 
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he  is  almost  constantly  coughing  of 
asthma.  He  can  haye  no  ease  nor 
comfort  either  day  or  night.  How  long 
is  he  to  be  in  that  wretched  plight  ? 
Only  three  days.  But  it  would  seem  an 
age  to  him,  so  great  is  the  wretchedness 
of  his  lot.  See  him  again.  A  month 
has  passed,  and  he  is  remoyed  out  of 
the  chilly  garret  into  a  mansion.  He 
was  heir  to  a  large  estate  which  fell  to 
him  at  the  end  of  the  three  days,  and  he 
has  eot  a  new  constitution  and  new 
health.  He  is  clothed  now  in  the  best 
attire.  His  table  is  coyered  with  the 
best  of  eyerything,  and  he  has  numerous 
attendants  to  consult  his  comfort  and  to 
execute  his  pleasure.  Twenty  years 
will  be  addea  to  his  life,  and  he  will 
haye  nothing  again  to  annoy  him.    Tell 


me  now,  would  he  not  haye  borne  the 
three  days*  suffering  with  patience  had 
he  known  that  twenty  years  of  such 
enjoyment  would  follow  f  Now,  "  our 
affliction"  is  but  "Ught,"  and  only  for 
"a  moment,** — and  is  to  be  followed  by 
''a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory  J  "  Will  you  patiently 
wait  for  itf  Will  you?  Ask  the  Lord 
to  open  your  eyes,  that  you  may  see 
what  is  before  you  ; — and  to  giye  you 
the  "g^ace"  which  will  be  "sufficient" 
for  you.  Look  up.  Better  days  are 
conung.  Encourage  yourself  in  your 
God,  as  Dayid  did  when  the  people 
talked  of  stoning  him. 

I  am,  yours  affectionately 

in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
Nov.  22, 1853.  Lkades, 
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progress; OP  temperance. 

Thjb  friends  and  adyocates  of  tem- 
perance must  not  suppose  that  because 
they  see  not  all  the  fruit  of  their  labours 
they  desire  to  see,  that  the  cause  is 
therefore  stationary,  or  that  it  is  pro- 
gressing only«in  an  unimportant  degree. 
There  is  progress  ^here  they  do  not  see 
it.  And,  if  uxe  advocates  of  temperance 
will  but  rid  themselyes  altogether  of  the 
l^eyously  mistaken  and  mischieyously 
intemperate  mode  in  which  some  of  them 
haye  conducted  the  moyement,  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  driying  away  multitudes 
who  might  haye  joined  their  ranks, 
they  will  yet  witness  a  rate  of  progress 
that  will  aelight  and  reward  them. 

We  hear  occasionally  of  the  progress 
of  the  cause  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  some  places  where  the 
amount  of  effort  brought  to  the  question 
cannot  haye  been  yery  great,  when 
compared  with  what  has  been  attempted 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in 
Great  Britain.  A  correspondent  of 
"  Eyangelical  Christendom,**  writing 
from  Sweden,  states  that  in  that  country 
the  temperance  question  has  been  agi- 
tated for  twenty  years  past,  that  many 
Temperance  Societies  naye  been  or- 
ganised, and  that  it  has  at  length  taken 
Inn  hold  of  the  people.  ''A  whole 
people,  as  one  man,"  says  the  writer  of 
the  statement  **  haye  risen  on  this  ques- 
tion; and  from  almost  innumerable 
parishes  haye  petitions  been  sent  to  the 
king,  with  the  humble  request  that  he 
may  present  to  the  assembled  States  the 
necessity  of  better  laws  respecting  dis- 
tillation. Some  parishes  haye  petitioned 
that  all  fabrication  and  sale  of  brandy 


may  be  prohibited.  Neyer  before  has 
such  unanimity  appeared  on  this  ques- 
tion. The  wise  of  this  world  look  on 
one  another  with  astonishment,  and  ask, 
'How  is  Uiis?  Is  drunkenness  worse 
now  than  formerly?  It  was  more  fearful 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  Is  it  the 
Temperance  Societies  that  haye  done  it? 
No ;  they  appear  less  operatiye  than 
usual.  Is  it  the  bad  haryest?  No  ;  we 
haye  had  worse  crops  than  now  during 
the  last  twenty  years.'  *' 

The  writer  of  the,  communication  goes 
on  to  ascribe  this  great  work  to  the 
reyiyed  power  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
the  country.  Be  it  so  ;  we  should  be 
among  the  last  to  minify  the  power  of 
God*s  Holy  Word,  or  to  derogate  from  its 
honour.  Neyertheless,  we  note  the  fact 
that  for  twenty  years  the  temperance 
ploughshare  has  been  turning  up  the 
consciences  of  men,  and  so  preparing  for 
the  reyiyed  power  of  God*s  Word  to  take 
effect  upon  that  question. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  world  too, 
as  well  as  the  north  and  the  west,  the 
cause  is  adyancing.  About  three  days 
ride,  or  seyenty  miles  north  of  Aleppo, 
and  fifty  miles  north-east  from  the  sea- 
port of  Iscanderoon,  stands  the  city  of 
Aintab,  where  ''The  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions**  has  an  important 
missionary  station.  A  reyiyal  of  the 
work  of  uod  has  been  granted  to  that 
mission,  embracing  young,  old,  and 
middle-aged  persons  of  both  sexes, 
among  whom  are  about  three  hundred 
persons  pledged  to  total  abstinence. 
The  brethren  of  that  mission  say,  ''  It  is 
a  matter  perfectly  understood  in  Aintab, 
that  as  soon  as  a  man  becomes  a  Protes- 
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iant  he  abandons  his  ctlpd.  One  of  the 
&cst  steps,  indeed,  towards  Protestantism 
^at  that  station),  is  entire  abstinence 
from  ail  that  intoxicates.  Temperance 
has  become  a  kind  of  test  of  rrotes^ 
tantism  ;  so  that  wlien  an  Armenian  is 
suspected  of  leaning  towards  it,  the 
ineDriatins  bowl  is  presented  to  his  lips, 
and  according  as  he  receiyes  or  rejects 
this,  he  is  pronounced  an  Armenian  or  a 
Protestant."  See  '' Eyangelical  Chris- 
tendom" for  November,  1853,  pp.  339,  349. 
Having  given  these  items  of  infor- 
mation for  the  encouragement  of  ous 
friends  of  the  Temperance  Movement, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  addmg  an  ex- 
pression of  the  loathing  with  which  we 


regard  that  twin  brother  of  drunkenness, 
the  cigar  abomination.  Wherever  we 
go  we  meet  shoals  of  cigar  smokers, 
many  of  whom  are  mere  lads  but  lately 
out  of  their  petticoats,  strutting  along 
the  streets  of  our  towns  and  cities, 
polluting  heaven's  atmosphere,  and  ob- 
structing heaven's  light  with  Uie  smoke 
of  their  filthy  cigars.  If  we  could  desire 
that  the  civil  or  legislative  power  should 
be  called  into  exercise  in  aid  of  any 
merely  moral  movement,  we  should 
earnestly  advocate  that  this  disgusting 
and  offensive  practice  should  be  classed 
with  other  common  nuisances,  and,  like 
them,  be  made  suppressible  by  the  in- 
terference of  a  vigilant  police. 
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TOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

Fof  the  advantage  of  our  numerous 
friends,  the  young  men  of  different  pro- 
vincial   towns,    and  with  a    desire  to 
awaken  more  general  interest  on  behalf 
of  this  important  association — a  really 
working  '' Evangelical  Alliance" — we 
shall  g^ve  the  rules,  and  also  furnish  a 
sample  of  the   correspondence    which 
takes  place  on  application  for  member- 
ship.   Let  no  one  suppose  that  its  benefits 
are  to  be  confined  to  large  towns,  or  that 
they  can  only  be  enjoyed  where  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  can  be  col- 
lected.   If  reading-rooms  can  be  opened, 
and  classes  for  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages, and  other  important  branches 
of  learning,  can  be  formed — if   large 
gatherings  to  listen  to  popular  lectures 
can  be  held,  it  .is  well,  ana  highly  desir- 
able; but  these  are  not  essential  to  the 
existence  of  a  branch.    Let  only  four  or 
^ye  young  men  meet  together  to  pray 
for  the    conversion   of   young    men — 
resolve  that  they  will,  in  the  exercise  of 
all  that  prudence  may  dictate,  try  to  get 
prayer-meeting,  either  in  the  bed-room 
or  at  the  family  altar,  introduced  into 
every  house  of  business  in  the  towns 
where  they  reside,  and  every  way,  and 
by  all  means,  try  to  win  souls  to  Christ, 
and  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion will  be  called  into  existence  at  once. 
For  further  information  we  must  refer 
to  the  secretary,  Oresham-street,  Lon- 
don; but  let  all  who  apply  for  informa- 
tion enclose  a  stamped  envelope  with 
their  address.    The  last  year's  report, 
together  with  all  papers  of  information 
may  be  obtained  on  the  trivismis^ion  of 
twelve  postage  stamps. 


fLJihSS  OJf  fBlfi  ASSOCIATIOK. 

1.  That  this  Society  be  called  "The 
Toung  Men's  Christian  Association." 

2.  That  the  object  of  the  Association  be 
the  improvement  of  the  spiritual  and  mental 
condition  of  Young  Men. 

3.  That  the  agency  employed  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object  be  that  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  in  the  sphere 
of  their  daily  calling,  Devotional  Meetinss, 
Classes  for  Biblical  Instruction  and  for 
Literary  Improvement,  the  delivery  of  Lec- 
tiizeSf  the  disuaion  of  Christian  Literature, 
a  Library  for  reference  and  circulation,  and 
any  other  means  in  accordance  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

4.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Association  be 
in  the  hands  of  its  OfSlce-bearers  and  a 
Committee  of  Management,  who  shall  meet 
as  often  as  necessary,  for  the  despatch  of 
business.  Five  to  form  a  quorum.  The 
Committee  shall  be  elected  annually  by  a 
majority  of  members,  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  for  that  purpose  the  last  week  in 
September. 

5.  That  an  Annual  Meeting  be  held^  at 
which  a  Report  of  the  Society^B  proceedmgs 
shall  be  read. 

6.  That  meetings  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Association,  for  the  purpose  of 
prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  mutual  edifi- 
cation and  encouragement,  and  for  receiving 
information  on  all  matters  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  weliiue  of  the  Assodation;  at 
which  meetfaigs  any  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  his  friends.  That 
the  Chairman  of  each  meeting  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Committee,  and  that  all 
meetings  shall  begin  and  end  with  prayer. 

7.  That  any  person  shall  be  leiji^ble  for 
membership  who  gives  decided  evidence  of 
his  conversion  to  God.  That  he  shall  be 
proposed  by  a  member  of  the  Association  at 
any  of  its  meetings,  and  elected  by  the 
Committee,  after  a  satisfactory  inqiuzy  as 
to  his  suitability. 
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8.  That  the  Committee  shall  possess  power 
to  suspend  or  exclnde  any  monber  whose 
conduct  is  fonnd,  in  their  judgment,  inoon- 
■Litent  with  the  Christitti  character. 

BUIAS  "WTTB.  BKTKlUQrCS  TO  BRANCH 
ABSOdATIOlfS. 

1.  That  Asflociationa  who  are  wQling  to 
unite  with  this  Society,  being  rimilar  in 
their  constitatioiis  and  objects,  and  adoptins 
the  spirit  of  the  2nd,  M,  4th,  7th,  and  8th 
rulee  of  the  AModation,  shall  be  reoog* 
nised  as  in  connection  with,  and  hy  matniu 
consent  termed  branches  o^  the  **  Young 
Hen*s  Christian  Aasodation. 

2.  That  Associations  desirous  of  avaiHng 
themselves  of  the  above  rule,  shall  transmit 
a  copv  of  tlieir  rules,  with  a  list  of  the 
office-hearers,  to  the  Committee  annually. 

8.  Tliat  members  of  such  Assodations  be 
received  as  members  of  tlie  **  Toung  Men's 
Cliristian  Association"  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretaxy,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  London  Committee. 

LETTER  OF   THE  SECRBTART   OF  THE 

**  ToxjvQ  iaar*B  christiak  associatiox** 

TO  AN  APPLICANT  FOR  MBMBERSHIP. 

Toung  Ken*s  Christian  Association, 
14,  tajeant^  Inn. 

Dear  Sir, — ^As  you  have  been  proposed 
for  membership  in  the  **  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,"  will  you  oblige  by  in- 
forming the  Committee  at  your  conve- 
nience- 
How  long  have  yon  reason  to  hope  that 
you  have  been  converted  to  God? 

What  are  the  reasons  which  induce  yon 
to  believe  that  this  change  lias  been  wrought 
in  you? 

By  what  instrnmentality  do  yon  think  it 
was  effected? 

Is  it  your  derire  to  live  to  the  glory  of 
God?  / 

Are  yon  a  member  of  any  branch  of  the 
Church  of  God? 

Perventlv  desiring  your  spiritual  pro- 
sperity and  nseftilness, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Yours  sincerely, 

T.  H.  Tarlton,  See, 

applicant's  reply. 

Dbar  Sib,— I  should  have  replied  to  your 
kind  note  before  tliis,  but  that  my  numer- 
ous engagements  have  prevented  mv  doing 
so.  I  shall  now  answer  your  inqmriei  as 
briefly  as  possible,  and  will  begin  with  the 
last. 

I  am,  and  have  been  Ibr  the  last  seventeen 
years,  a  member  of  tlie  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Society;  and  for  a  considerable  period, 
however  unworthily,  an  office-bearer  m  that 
section  of  the  church  of  Cluvt 

My  conversion  I  lidieve  to  have  been  in 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  a  pious  mother,  who 
is  the  oldest  member  of  the  **  Independent" 
Church  where  she  resides. 

I  do  not  lemembco'  the  time  when  I  was 
not  the  subject  of  serious  ixmnessions ;  and, 
being  early  tauj^t  that  ^*it  was  an  evil 
and  hitter  thing  to  sin  against  God,"  my 
youth  was  free  from  those  vices  to  whicK 
others,  not  so  happily  favoured,  are  too 
often  enticed. 


But  while  I  was  prevented  firom  open  sins, 
and  was  conforming  to  the  outward  ordUn- 
ances  of  religion,  and,  by  the  force  of  educa- 
tion, disposed  to  engage  in  what  are  called 
**  pious  pursuits,"  as  yet,  the  deoatftUnessof 
my  own  neart  and  the  depth  of  inward  oomqH 
tion  I  knew  not.  True,  my  cry  often  went 
up  in  secret  to  God  for  salvation,  in  and 
through  Christ ;  but  that  cry  was  not  finom 
a  real  sense  of  my  need  of  him.  It  was  not 
until  I  had  broken  away  from  restraint, 
and  my  mind  and  affisctions  had  been  drawn 
out  after  forbidden  objects,  that  I  lUt  tlie 
*'keen  conviction"  of  mv  lost  and  he^less 
condition  aa  a  sinner  before  God,  or  could, 
as  such,  lay  hold  on  the  ^^only  hope  of  the 
GmdcI." 

When  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  a 
revival  of  religion  took  place  in  my  native 
town.  The  powerful!  v  awakening  preaching 
of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Smith  was  manifestly 
accompanied  with  the  Divine  blessing,  and 
many  were  savingly  convoied  to  God. 
This  "strange  tiling"  caused  quite  a  com- 
motion. Manv  who  had  led  profligate  lives, 
and  some  of  the  most  abandoned  characters 
went  to  hear  him,  and  under  the  word,  were 
^^pridced  to  the  heart;"  but  not  only  those, 
but  many  of  the  moral  and  religions  of  otlier 
congregations  were  drawn  by  curiodty  to 
the  scene  of  his  labours.  Among  the  latter 
I  went.  Never  shall  I  liOTset  the  sermon  of 
that  evening.  It  produced  in  me  new  emo- 
tions, and  led  me  to  go  to  the  footstotd  of 
mercy  in  a  new  character.  From  this  time 
I  sought  the  Lord  earnestly,  with  **  strong 
crying  and  tears;"  much  wondering  how 
others  could  rejoice  in  his  favour  while  I 
remained  under  a  sense  of  his  displeasure. 
My  attendance  at  the  frequent  pnyer-meet- 
ings  toduoed  a  friend  to  Invite  me  to  meet 
in  dass ;  but  there  I  found  no  peace.  Often 
did  I  return  weeping,  and  exclaiming,  '*0 
^at  I  knew  where  fcould  find  him !  *° 

In  this  state  I  continued  for  some  tfane, 
attending  the  various  means  of  grace,  with  a 
sorrowfiu  countenance  and  a  heavy  heart. 
One  evening  I  had  been  to  a  pra^r^r-meetDig 
at  a  friend  s  house,  and  returning  with  a 
devoted  young  man^  I  opened  my  mind  to 
him,  and  begged  an  interest  in  his  prayen. 
He  encouraged  me  to  look  to  Jesus;  to  go 
to  God,  mudng  my  plea  in  his  name ;  to 
cast  m3rself,  sinnil  as  I  was,  on  the  merits 
of  the  atonement,  and  rest  not  until  ray 

frayer  was  heard.  I  went  to  my  house, 
riends  who  were  there  were  conversing  on 
various  subjects;  with  me  **on6  thing"  was 
uppennost ;  out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I 
spoke,  and  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  to 
tne  importance  of  personal  retigion.  A 
young  person,  for  whose  welfiue  I  ftlt 
anxious,  being  about  to  retires  I  offend  to 
bear  him  company  Ibr  a  short  distance,  and 
thus  had  an  opportunity  of  continuing  to 
urge  upon  his  attention  this  subject,  which 
whoUy  engrossed  my  thoughts.  If  ever  I 
entered  into  the  feeling  of  the  apostle  it  was 
then.  My  motto  was,  **this  one  tfaia^  I 
do."  My  whole  soul  was  bent  on  secunng 
the  favour  of  God,  as  the  best  means  of 
comfort  here,  and  salvation  for  ever. 
Pressing  this  subject  on  the  attention  of  my 
'  i«Dd,  I  parted  with  Urn,  and  then,  Ming 
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^  mj  heart,  ofiered  a  prajer  that  God 
viuld  bless  our  oonvenation  to  bis  good. 
Ir  va.4  then  I  felt  what  it  was  to  ei^oy  a 
>xnscioasDe8s  of  pardon.  My  bounamg 
hn^rt  felt  the  divine  influence.  I  literally 
■taped  for  jor,  and  returned  home  "  leaptng, 

ifbul 


abating,  and  praiitng  God."    I  could  but 
.'iagafllnn— 

*Kov  I  eu  nad  my  tltte  dear 

To  maoatons  in  the  aklea^ 
m  Ud  IkreweU  to  etery  fear, 

And  wipe  my  weeping  eyeo.** 

We  I  thos  sang,  tears,  not  of  sorrow  but 
of  jot,  chased  eacn  other  down  my  cbedu. 
Tbt  was  the  happiest  moment  I  nad  erer 
^Rj  >7«d.  It  gare  me  a  taste  of  one  of  the 
^ixn  of  hesTcn  imon  eartfa.  I  saw  every- 
tluBg  in  a  new  light;  Mt  that  I  sustabiad 
I  Kw  rdatiooship  wiHi  God,  and  oonld  call 
liim  Father,  1^  the  narit  of  adoption.  Yet, 
IB  the  inid«t  of  my  joy,  my  sense  of  past 
(•Djand  ingratitufle  was  greater  than  it  nad 
«^r  been  before.  But  I  could  go  to  him  as 
ft  cbfld~fdt  that  for  Christ's  sake  I  was 
Rceired  into  his  fiamily,  and  was  determined, 
\j  Ids  grace,  for  him  to  Uye  and  die. 

la  kwldng  baek  to  that  day,  I  am  fhe 
i#ct  of  yaried  emotioiub  Much,  yeiy 
Bich,  do  I  see  to  be  grateAd  for.  But, 
lb!  bow  many  haye been  my  shortcomings, 
Bdheaitwandering8,aadbadutidia0S.  At 
tlie  best,  bow  much  of  lukewarmness  and 
lindBeaB  have  I  displayed  fai  the  seryioe  of 
t^t  Saviour  who  redeemed  me  with  his 
[vtmt  blood!  I  take  shame  to  myself, 
*itile  I^  bow  fai  grateful  adoration  or  the 
and  continued  goodness   of 


*0  to  graea  how  great  a  debtor 
Daily  rm  constrained  to  be." 

^  a  sinner,  I  derfre  to  he  sayed  by 

pace— 

"Tto  an  my  hope  and  all  my  plea, 
for  me  the  Sayiour  died." 

Had  1  ooiisecrated  myself  entirely  to  my 
«^a  service,  I  should  not  now  haye  to 
biaat  so  mvdi  spiillital  languor.    My  cry 


is  for  the  quickening  Spirit !  I  want  strength 
to  redeem  tbe  time,  and  henceforth  manliest 
a  deyotedness  more  in  keeping  wiih  my  pro- 
fession of  ^Bcipleehip  to  Christ. 

I  haye  thus  rreely  stated,  without  reference 
to  the  order  in  which  your  questiona  were 
put,  the  facts  desired  by  you. 

As  to  the  future,  I  know  that  "  I  am  not 
my  own,"  and  that  it  is  my  duty,  and 
bluest  interest,  to  live  to  him,  and  for  him, 
who  died  for  me.  My  desire  is  for  grace  to 
make  the  surrender. 

"If  80  poor  a  worm  ss  t 

Can  to  thy  great  glory  Ihre^ 

All  my  actions  aaaetlfV, 
AH  my  words  and  thoughts  reeetre. 

Claim  me  ibr  thy  8erric&  chdm 

AH  I  haTO,  and  all  I  am.* 

With  sincere  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of 
fhe  Araociation,  and  praying  tmtt  God  may 
abundantly  bless  you  in  your  work, 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Truly  yonra, 

SBCRETABY'b  REJOIHDBIt,  CONVBYUfO  CAKD 
OF  MSMBEltSHIP. 

Toong  llen'a  Chtlstlao  Association, 
14,  fleijeaDrs  Inn. 

Mr  DBAR  SnK,— I  have  great  pleasure  In 
Informing  you,  that  the  Committee  reoelyBd 
yon  as  a  member  of  the  "Toimg  Men's 
Christian  Association"  on  Monday  eyening. 

I  herewith  enclose  your  card  of  membw- 
sbip.  As  the  design  of  the  Association  is 
the  adyancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
among  young  men,  will  you  allow  me  to 
suggest,  that  ^our  prayer  and  daily  effort  be 
directed  to  this  ena.  How  much  might  be 
done  for  the  glory  of  Jesus  if  eyeiy  beuerer's 
walk  and  oonyeraation  were  illustrations  of 
the  power  of  the  ffrace  of  God!  The  Com- 
mittee earnestly  nop«  and  pnay  that  this 
may  be  your  great  aim  and  piiyil^ge,  that 
the  lifo  which  you  now  llye  may  be  by  tho 
faith  of  tbe  Son  of  God. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
T.  Heztrt  Tarlton,  Sec, 


FULNESS 

Orm  hopM  must  be  in  Jesus- 
All  other  bop€8  are  yain ; 

He  can  alone  retieye  us, 
In  sorrow,  death,  and  pain. 

Onr  wants  are  known  to  Jesus^ 
And  all  our  cares  and  fears  j — 

ifi  pity  still  He  sees  ns. 
And  wipes  away  our  tears. 

AlBictiona  come,  but  Jesus, 

1*be  great  Physician  brings 
A  heayenly  balm  that  eases— 

A  healing  on  his  wings. 
Ob!  come,  my  soul,  to  Jesus — 

Come  now  !  and  proye  Aft  skill  \ 
Th?  sia4nlial*d  diaMses, 

He  wi^  to  heal  them  itilL 


OP  JESUS. 

Our  bealth  is,  tben,  in  Jesnd,— 

Our  life— our  every  breath ; 
Or  Heay'ns  stem  foe  would  seize  ns^ 

And  plunge  our  souls  in  death. 
Who  could  unpart,  but  Jeans, 

Such  mercies  from  aboTe  t 
Or  who  can  give,  like  Jesua, 

The  gifts  M  boundless  loye  f 

Our  riches  are  with  Jesus, 

Far  from  a  world  like  this  : 
With  contrite  souls  be  pleases 

To  share  them  all  in  bliss. 
Our  hope  is  then  in  Jesus ; 

With  Him  all  things  are  given : 
I  pant  to  be  with  Jesus 

In  that  sweet  bome^-in  beayen. 
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LiKB  autumnal  leaves  we  wither, 
fall,  and  decay.  We  come,  we  pause, 
we  move  within  our  little  sphere,  we 
sojourn  upon  earth  for  a  hrief  season,  we 
pass  away  and  are  no  more  seen  among 
the  dwellers  in  clay.  Whilst  here,  we 
act;  our  actions  affect  earth's  destiny; 
our  influence  tells  upon  generations  to 
come.  Posterity  is  either  benefited  or 
injured  by  what  we  do.  We  shape  the 
fortunes  of  the  future.  We  either  bless 
or  curse  the  world.  We  contribute  to 
the  happiness  or  to  the  misery  of  those 
that  are  to  follow.  They  will  be  either 
better  or  worse,  worthier  or  more  base, 
happier  or  less  happy  from  our  influence 
and  example. 

Our  children  will  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
what  we  make  them.  It  is  ours  to  give 
them  a  bias,  to  guide  their '  course,  to 
stamp  their  character.  Their  spirit, 
temper,  and  behayiour,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  will  be  determined  by  our  treat- 
ment of  them.  The  principles  by  which 
they  are  to  be  actuated,  the  motives  hy 
which  they  are  to  be  controlled,  the  ends 
at  which  they  are  to  aim,  the  purposes 
they  are  to  cherish,  the  moral  quality  of 
their  proceedings,  the  character  and 
tendency  of  their  influence  upon  the  suc- 
ceeding generation,  all  depend,  in  the 
order  of  instrumentality,  upon  »«, 

How  then  may  we  best  promote  the 
virtue,  piety,  happiness,  and  usefulness 
of  our  children?  What  can  we  do  to 
bless  the  world,  to  elevate,  purify,  and 
beautify  society — ^to  ennoble  and  adorn 
posterity? 

We  are  Pabsnts,  —  and  it  is  the 
parental  relation  that  we  have  specifically 
in  view.  We  have  children  committed 
to  our  care.  We  have  given  birth  to 
beings  that,  like  ourselves,  belong  to 
two  worlds,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual, 
— and  to  two  periods,  the  present  and 
the  future ; — beings  that  can  never  cease 
to  be.  Solemn  Is  our  responsibility-^ 
ihomentous  our  charge.  We  have  to  train 
our  children  for  both  worlds,  to  qualify 
them  for  the  duties  and  the  privileges 
of  both  time  and  eternity,  to  teach  them 
the  duties  they  owe  both  to  God  and 
man,  and  to  fit  them  for  evenr  relation 
they  may  have  to  sustain  in  life. 

Parents  cannot  divest  themselves  of 
their  responsibility  in  reference  to  their 
children;  they  cannot  devolve  it  upon 
others;  they  cannot  leave  it  to  schools 
and  colleges,  or  to  social  institutions  of 
any  kind  whatever.  Kesponsibility  rests 
upon  themselves  for  the  proper  training 
of  their  children,  and  cannot  be  thrown 
off,  except  by  a  reckless  indifference, 


ruinous  alike  to  them  and  their  progeny. 
Let  the  responsibility  be  felt,  acknow- 
ledged, and  obeyed,— and  more  will  be 
done  to  secure  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  society  than  has  yet  been  done,  or 
ever  can  be  done  by  any  other  means. 

Example,  is  confessedly  the  most  in- 
fluential means  of  shaping  the  character 
. of  the  young.  Man  is  an  imitative  being; 
children  are  especially  such.  They  try 
to  do  as  others  do, — they  imitate  Uiose 
around  them.  They  imitate  each  other; 
— they  imitate  their  elders  and  superiors; 
*-but  there  are  none  whom  they  are  so 
apt  to  imitate  as  their  own  parents. 
They  try  to  do  what  their  parents  do,  to 
speak,  as  they  speak,  to  think,  believe, 
and  express  tnemselves  as  the  father  or 
the  mother  does.  They  insensibly  im- 
.  bibe  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  their 
parents.  Are  the  parents  cross,  wrang- 
ling, impatient,  fretful,  vindictive?  T%e 
■  children  will  be  infected  with  the  same 
qualities.  Are  the  parents  kind,  gentle, 
amiable,  obliging,  benevolent?  The 
children  will  feel  the  propriety  of  being  so 
too.  Do  the  parents  lie,  swear,  cheat, 
backbite,  drink,  profane  the  Sabbath, 
and  neglect  the  sanctuary?  The  chil- 
dren wul  do  the  same.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  parents  are  unmistakeably  up- 
right, truthful,  and  pious,— worshipping 
God  in  the  closet,  the  family,  and  the 
sanctuanr;  accounting  the  Sabbath  a 
delight,  holy  unto  the  I^ord,  honourable, 
— aiming  to  fulfil  sJl  righteousness, — the 
children  will  be  impressed  with  the 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  such  an  ex- 
ample, and  their  consciences  be  engaged 
on  the  right  side  of  things. 

Tbub  JPibtt  is  the  essential  basis  of 
such  an  example.  An  awe-inspiring 
sense  of  the  divine  majesty  and  purity,  a 
solemn  reverence  of  the  Most  High,  a 
deeply  abasiuff  sense  of  self-defection  and 
evil — of  moral  debasement  and  spiritual 
destitution, — a  dread  of  sin's  penalty,— 
a  lively  apprehension  of  the  philanthropy 
of  God  in  the  gift  of  his  Son  for  the 
world's  salvation,— a  sustained  habit  of 
prayer  and  of  reliance  upon  the  one  atone- 
ment rendered  for  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  cross, — a  constant  recognition  of  the 
divine  mercy  and  love,  and  realisation  of 
divine  influence  upon  the  mind  and 
heart  through  faith,— habitual  depend- 
ence upon  a  superintending  and  all-con- 
trolling Providence, — an  intelligent  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  medita- 
tion upon  what  they  state  and  teach, — 
and  a  sincere  endeavour  to  please.  God 
in  everything ;  these  are  the  elements  of 
that  piety  which  embodies  itself  in  such 


•tf  •esBitole  to  ov  ehUdfen  shonH  flvw 
b«ir.e- before  them  m  their  paienta. 

Sack  Ml  example  will  gire  weight  to 
pttrentol  authority,  and  both  together  will 
add  for6e  to  parental  IiraTBuoTioiry-*the 
primaiy  daty  of  the  parental  relation; 
Our  childreD  come  into  the  world  with^* 
cat  knowledge.  Thej  have  minds,  but 
Taeant, —« mental  aipabilitiea^  bnt  no 
menial  fnmiture.  Wnatefer  knowledge 
they  are  to  have  mnet  be  acq«dred,  for 
ihey  bfinc  none  with  them  into  the 
irorid.  The^  kndw  not  that  there  it  a 
Ood— a  fpiritnal  world--^  fntnre  Btate-  ■ 
a  judgment  to  eom»— a  heaven*— a  hdl ; 
that  Aef  are  bOm  with  a  cormpt  nature^ 
an'  evil  biaa,  a  tendeney  to  sin,  an  in«> 
Aptitude  to  good,  and  a  pronenem  to 
error  and  tnuugraMionk  They  know 
not  thai  Ood  hAi  given  a  revelation  of 
hi*  will,  that  he  loves  their  sonls^  that  he 
desires  their  salvation,  and  has  made 
provision  for  i^  that  he  is  aoeessible  to 
them  bv  prayer,  that  he  illnminates  and 
strengthens  men  bv  his  Bpirit,  and  that 
he  is  a  rewaider  of  those  that  diligently 
seek  hiflk  They  know  nothing  of  the 
method  and  means  of  salvation, — ^nothinff 
df  the  divine  law,<*-«othtnflr  of  mow 
obligation  and  of  relative  duties,—- no^ 
thing  of  the  worid's  wickedness  and  thsi 
sonl's  peril,— noting  of  the  grand  ends 
of  eotistenee— the  work  to  be  done,  the 
privileges  to  be  enjoyed,  and  the  objects 
to  6e  secured.  All  these  things  they 
have  to  be  taof^t 

And  who  so  proper  to  teach  them 
these  things  as  those  from  whom  they 
have  derived  existence,  and  who  have 
transmitted  to  them  aU  the  defectiveness 
and  evil  of  which  they  are  the  subjects? 
Our  children  are  generated  in  our  own 
image.  They  have  the  same  nature  as 
w;ft^— the  same  senses,  sympathies,  appe« 
tites^  propensities,  properties  of  all  kinds, 
as  ourselves.  They  are  heirs  of  the  same 
deaths— spiritual,  moral,  and  physical; 
having  the  same  liability  to  misery  and 
the  same  capability  of  glory  as  their 
parents.  How  absolute  then  must  be 
our  obligation  to  teach  them  what  they 
ought  to  know !  How  can  parental  duty 
be  thrown  off?  What  parent  can  neg« 
lect  to  discharge  it  and  be  innocent! 

Sinnen,  young  and  old,  and  Satan,  by 
ten  thousand  arts  and  instruments,  are 
ever  teaching  them  what  is  bad.  In- 
numerable kinds  of  evil  crowd  upon  their 
attention,  acting  upon  the  evil  of  their 
own  nature,  and  inciting  them  to  eviL 
tTngodliness  rolls  its  billows  over  society, 
bearing  myriads  along  upon  its  mighty 
flood,  l^n,  diffusive  as  the  atmosphere^ 
Pervades  all  circles  and  associations* 
where  is  it  not?  Bight  snd  wrong  seem 
often  interminffled  and  conlusM  as  are 
tlte  sa»  and'  £j  in  appearance  in  Ihcf 


baay  distinee.  By  whom  eaa  children 
be  so  effectively  taught  what  is  right  a* 
by  their  parents?  Who  can  so  counter'^ 
act  evil  mfluenees  ai^  they?  They  bav# 
Aeir  confidence.  Children  believe  what 
their  parents  ssrv; — they  have  confidence 
in  their  knowledge  and  integrity.  They 
ask  them  questions,  and  rw  upon  the 
accuracy  of  their  answers.  The  ¥ford  of 
a  parent  is  an  end  of  all  controversy  to  a 
ehild.  There  is  no  one  whom  the  child 
will  so  implicitlv  trust,  except  in  case^ 
wherein  the  fatal  crime  of  deception  and 
falsehood  have  destroyed  the  oonfidencoi 

At  a  very  early  period,  children  may 
be  taught  saving  truth,  and  moral  and 
spiritual  duties.  A  father  or  a  mother 
mav  take  the  little  one  upon  the  knee, 
and  talk  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
understood,  about  the  mat  and  blessed 
God  who  made  all  things,  gives  food 
and  clothing  to  us,  and  who  loves  them 
that  seek  him  early.  The  fwtB  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity  may  be  stated 
and  explained  as  the  faculties  of  the 
child  expand.  As  soon  as  a  child  can 
prattle,  it  may  be  taught  the  Lord'i 
prayer,  aeoompanled  by  simple  andfa« 
miliar  explanations.  Itmay  be  instmeted 
in  the  nature  and  design  of  prayer,  and 
encouraged  to  pray  without  a  form—' 
that  is,  to  express  its  own  wants  and 
wishes  to  its  heavenly  Father.  It  may 
be  taught  little  hymns,  or  verses  of 
hymns,  and  short  poems  adapted  to  the 
Ininitile  mind.  As  memory  and  under-* 
standing  become  stronger,  a  child  may 
be  tauAt  the  ten  commandments,  the 
apostle  s  creed,  or  some  more  simple  doc- 
trinal summary,  or  short  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture. An  approved  catecnism  may  be  used 
— ^be  read  slowly  over,  in  short  portions, 
and  rendered  easv  by  plain  explanations 
and  interesting  illustrations, — the  parent 
reading  and  explaining  it,  after  which  the 
child  may  commit  such  portions  to  me- 
mory and  repeat  them.  The  Conference 
Catechisms  and  Keys  will  be  as  suitable 
for  the  purpose  as  any.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  for  many  years  used  them 
with  great  satisfaction.  They  are  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  but  until  better 
can  be  found)  parents  will  obtain  valuable 
aid  from  them  in  communi^ting  Chris- 
tian instraction  to  their  children.  Todd's 
*<  Truth  made  Easy,"  may  also  be  used 
with  great  advantaaei  as  may  his  '<  Lec- 
tures to  Children,'^and  other  works  of 
similar  character. 

It  is  not  supetffcial  and  occasional 
instruction  that  will  discharge  parental 
obligation.  E)ven  adults  need  *Mine 
ttpouJifie,  line  upon  line;  precept  upon 
precept^  precept  upon  precept ;  here  a 
little,  and  there  a  little:"  how  much- 
more,  then,  do  children  need  this  assi** 
duous  and  unintexmltMd  teaching!  They^ 
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can  learn  eril  fast  enonsh,  because  their 
Xiature  is  already  warped  by  it,  and  com- 
mitted to  it ;  bnt  tbej  learn  good  slowly 
«id  imperfectly.  The  same  thing  mnst 
be  told  them  again  And  again,  and  be 
repeated  to  the  hundredth  time  if  neces- 
sary, in.Tarious  terms,  and  with  dirersitv 
of  illnstration,  until  it  has  imbedded  itsdf 
in  the  mind,  and  become  fixed  inefface- 
ably  there..  The  senerali^  of  parents 
cannot  devote  modi  time  at  once  to  the 
instruction  of  their  children.  Tbefiuher's 
ten  or  twelve  hours  a- day,  and  in  some 
cases  more  than  that,  must  be  devoted 
to  the  avocation  by  which  he  obtains  a 
livelihood ;  the  mother's  time  is  almost 
wholly  consumed  in  household  duties, 
when  not  under  the  hard  necessity  of  goins 
out  to  some  industrial  occupation,  in  aid 
of  the  family  resources.  In  Almost  ail 
cases,  nevertheless,  '*  where  tJiere's  a 
will  there's  a  uroy.'*  fragments  of  time 
mav  be  seised  as  they  fly,  and  be  laden 
with  invaluable  ftagments  of  instruction* 
And,  where  nothing  more  can  be  done 
on  working  days,  at  least  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  minutes  may  be  occupied  in  read- 
ing a  few  verses  of  Scripture,  with  an 
occasional  remark,  and  a  short  and  ap* 

Sropriate  prayer.  And,  on  the  Sabbath 
ay,  an  hour  at  least  of  the  afternoon  or 
evening  may  be  spent  in  the  important 
work  of  instructing  the  little  ones  in 
morals  and  religion.  Lideed  the  whoU 
evening  of  the  Sabbath  might,  in  many 
cases,  be  devoted  to  the  fsmily  at  home, 


with  immeasonbly  greater  beneit  to  thA 
family  and  to  society^  than  by  attendance 
on  public  worship.  Let  no  one  start  at 
this.  We  say  broadly  and  distinctly 
that  the  great  want  of  the  age  is  right 
DOMBSTio  TRAiMiNO;  OTike  oinstum  dtf- 
eh€unff0  of  parmtal  oUiffation;  and  that 
whilst  the  public  worship  of  Qod  is  an 
indispensable  part  of  lamily  duty,  so  is 
dOTsestic  instruction ;  and  that  the  Utter 
ought  no  more  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
former,  than  the  former  to  the .  Uttter. 
Some  portion  of  the  Lord's  day  should 
be  sacredly  devoted  to  this  important 
work.  In  the  generality  of  country 
places,  there  is  no  pMie  service  in  a 
morning.  Fathers  or  mothers  who  live 
in  such  places, 'should  occupy  as  much 
of  that  part  of  the  day  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable with  their  children;  but  where 
there  is  public  service  both  morning  and 
evening,  the  family  should  be  taken  to  the 
house  of  God  in  the  morning,  and  might 
be  instructed  at  home  in  the  evening  or 
on  each  alternate  evening,  of  the  Sab- 
bath. Thait  which  presses  upon  us,  and 
which  we  are  anxious  to  impi«ss  upon 
our  fellow-Christians  is,  the  necessitT 
there  is  for  the  doing  of  this  great  won 
in  order  to  an  improved  state  of  society. 
The  disorder  existing  in  very  many 
families  of  professors,  and  the  shocking 
demoralization  of  some  of  their  diildren, 
is  an  awful  matter,  reproachful  to 
and  fatal  to  its  progress. 

(To  M  eowtinitetL) 


'^ttUmm  anb  WiuM, 


XiOVS. 

Lovx  begets  love;  it  is  a  flame  that 
communicates  itself.  They  that  have 
much/orptven  them,  much  dine  for  them: 
much  laid  out  for  them,  and  much  laia 
up  for  them,  will  love  much.—/.  M<uon. 

DOTATIOir. 

The  more  we  know  of  God,  the  more 
we  shall  desire  to  resemble  him  in  hoU- 
ness.  Whoever  truly  loves  another  will 
desire  to  be  like  him,  and  to  do  what  he 
approves. 


SKLF-SUBTAIUXD  LABOUBS   OF  XABLT 
BBinSH  MXSBIOHABIBS IH  CBKTBAI.  EUBOPX. 

Thb  missionary  bishops  of  Britain  set 
forth  and  traversed  the  Low  Countries^ 
Gaul,  Switserland,  Germany,  and  even 
Italy.  The  Free  Church  of  the  Scots 
and  Britons  did  more  for  .the  conversion 
of  central  Europe  than  the  half-enslaved 
ehurch  of  the  Romans.  These  mission- 
aries wer^  not  haughty  and  insolent  like 


tiie  priests  of  Italy,  but  supported  them- 
selves by  the  work  of  their  hands.— 
D^Aubi^ne,  voL  v.  p.  34. 

BBVBLATXOff. 

I  MIGHT  give  an  idea  of  revelation  by 
saying,  that  it  is  redeeming  power  and 
love,  put  forth  by  and  through  a  peculiar 
mediation.  There  is  one,  and  only  one 
Mediator,  who  unites  in  himself  botk 
Godhead  and  Manhood;  and  throuffh 
this  Mediator  mercy  and  grace,  light, 
life,  and  power,  yea,  sU  sp&itual  bless- 
ings, flow  to  beueving  man.  I  might, 
therefore,  say,  that  the  great  and  essen- 
ti$l  idea  is  Mediation,  followed  up  by 
Intercession,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
perpetuated  mediation. 

In  revelation  man  Ib  abased,  but  it  is 
In  order  that  he  may  be  exalted.  To 
lum  belong  sin  and  guilt,  weakness  and 
blindness,  slavery  and  wretchedness, 
poverty  and  misery.  He  Is  a  debtor^ 
and  he  has  nothing  \o  pay.    Salvation 


MIflCBLLAlrBOirs  AND  U8BPUZ/. 


^ 


ie  of  gnoe;  the  eotmsel  of  Ood,tiie  gift 
of  Ood,  and  the  work  of  God.  Never* 
thelessy  we  bid  nuui  glory — ^not  in  hSm- 
self,  but  in  him  who  u  the  Author  of  all 
his  blessedness. 

In  rerelation  is  God  glorified,  because 
an  his  attributee  are  manifested  in  it. 
It  could  not  be  rightly  said,  that  God 
was  glorified  if  he  manifested  mercj 
without  justice,  or  Justice  without  mercy.- 
He  is  not  one  perfection  only,  but  all 
perfections  meet  together  in  him,  and 
form  his  perfection,  and  his  perfection 
is  manifested  in  rerelation — and  thus  he 
is  riorified  in  it. 

The  more  I  stndj  it,  the  more  I  see  of 
Ht  ezcellenoe.  I  nnd  it  is  a  surpassing 
^ory  with  regard  to  God,  and  it  unfolcb 
to  me  my  own  nature  and  condition;  it 
solves  tnose  problems,  and  it  answers 
those  questions  which  I  am  most  inter- 
ested to  know.  Here  I  haye  truth,  con- 
solatton,  Hfe,  and  peace.  How  loyely  is 
the  sun  of  truth  in  the  kingdom  of  grace! 
How  bright  wiD  it  be  in  &e  kingdom  of 
glory  I  Mists,  clouds,  and  shadows,  more 
or  less  dense,  are  here;  but  they  will 
•oon  be  dissc^yed  and  scattered,  and  that 
for  oyer.— ^  Oakn  Inquirw,  By  the 
B$v.  J&t,  J€m$,  M,A, 

cm  TBMS  ix  THs  HANDS  ov  TRi  smsirr. 
Ths  secretary  to  the  London  Tract 
Society,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh^ 
stated,  that  the  issues  of  what  may  be 
called  the  purely  infidel  press  of  London 
amounted  last  year  to  12,200,000  publi- 
eations  ;  while  those  of  the  atheistical 
press  amounted  to  642,000.  To  these 
might  be  added  17,680,000  publications^ 
either  of  a  nesatiye  or  of  an  immoral 
character.  In  this  calculation  no  account 
was  taken  of  the  newspaper  press,  but 
only  of  those  publications  which  came 
under  the  denomination  of  tracts,  periodi- 
cals, pamphlets,  &c.  Last  year  there 
issued  from  the  Popish  press,  520,000 

Sublications;  and  the  conclusion  to  which 
e  came  was,  that  the  issues  of  the  infidel 
and  atheistic,  of  the  ne^tive,  of  the 
immoral,  and  of  the  Popish  press,  ex- 
ceeded, by  more  than  SLsyBK  millions, 
the  publications  of  this  society,  of  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  of  the 
British  and  Foreign,  and  the  Scottish 
Bible  Societies,  and  of  seyenty  of  their 
best  religious  magazines  combined.  He 
then  went  on  to  show,  from  yarious 
instances,  that  this  was  not  so  much  the 
result  of  demand  as  of  the  snebot  ov 
THS  SNxmss  or  truth  taking  adyantage 
of  the  spread  of  education. — t^e  Witness, 

CLBBIOAL  msSIONARISS  Of  TRB  PRIMITiyB 

TTPl. 

Whbn  the   Bishop  of  Cape   Town,^ 
South  Africa,  announced  his  desire  to 


form  a  new  mission  in  Caifreland,  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  recently 
concluded,  the  first  two  among  his  clergy 
who  yolunteered  to  enter  upon  the  work 
were  one  of  his  two  archdeacons,  and 
the  honourable  and  reyerend  son  of  an 
English  earl.  Their  plan  was  to  go 
forth  as  the  apostles  did^  when  first  sent 
forth  during  our  Lord's  ministry,  with 
their  Bibles  in  their  hand;  but  with  no 
earthly  proyision  for  the  way,  trust- 
ing  to  His  feeding  them  upon  whose 
work  they  should  go.  They  meant  to 
liye  among  the  Caffres,  upon  such  things 
as  the  C^fires  should  giye  them;  te 
build  their  own  wigwams — and  in  all 
respects  to  liye  as  the  Caffires  do,  saye 
only  their  sins  and  ignorance.  Whether 
the  plan  was  judicious  or  not,  it  at  least 
shows  their  self-deyotedness  to  the  cause 
of  Christ.  It  is  surely  not  a  bad  sign  in 
the  Church,  when  its  dignitaries,  and  the 
sons  of  noblemen,  are  thus  ready  to  strip 
themselyes  of  all  that  rank  and  station 
bestow— to  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ. 
— Letterfirom  a  Clergyman  of  Cape  Town, 
in  the  Chriitian  Times  of  May  20, 1853. 

BBOTHBBLT    LOyB    MUST   SPBINO    FBOH 
PAITH  IN  CHRIST. 

It  is  certain  from  the  Bible,  that  no 
one  can  trul^  loye  his  neighbour  without 
faith  in  Chnst  and  loye  to  God.  There 
is  something  called  uniyersal  beneyo- 
lence,  and  some  pretend  to  teach  bro-- 
therly  loye  upon  ue  principle  of  moral 
philosophy;  but  these  are  false  kinds  of 
loye,  arising  from  selfish  motiyes,  and 
directed  to  selfish  ends;  and  let  them 
appear  oyer  so  refined  and  ezslted,  yet. 
they  are  not  sanctified  affections,  oe- 
cause  they  spring  not  from  faith  in 
Jesus  Chnst,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God.  Works  done 
before  the  g^raoe  of  God  and  Uie  in- 
spiration of  the  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant 
to>  the  Lord.  You  may  be  yery  land  to 
your  needy  relations,  and  yery  good  to 
the  poor;  you  may  be  the  foremost  in 
all  charitable  subscriptions,  nay,  you 
may  build  hospitals,  and  leayo  your 
estate  to  endow  them,  yet  if  these  things 
are  not  done  in  frith,  they  are  not  acts 
of  brotherly  loye;  but  true  brotherly 
loye  springs  from  the  loye  of  Christ, 
and,  in  short,  teaches  us  to  do  the  ynry 
same  for  the  good  of  another,  as  we- 
would  do,  or  haye  done,  for  our  own 
good.>-J2of>icitfls. 

SYNONYMOUS  BUT    NOT   IDBNTICJX. 

CoNBiuBB  the  following  words — **  To 
hate,"  *'to  loathe,"  "to  detest,"  •'to 
abhor."  Each  of  them  rests  on  an  image 
entirely  distinct  from  the  others;  two^ 
the  first  and  second,  being  Anglo<»Saxoa 
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«nd  the  others  Latio.  ^  Tq  Imte "  % 
properly,  to  be  injUmed  with  passionate 
dislike^  the  word  being  connected  with 
**  heat,'* ''  hot ; "  just  as  we  speaki  using 
the  same  figure,  of  peirsons  oeing  ''in- 
censed "  with  anger,  or  of  their  anger 
"kindling;  '*  ira  and  vtro  being  perhaps 
related.  ''To  loathe*'  is,  properly,  X^ 
feel  nausea,  the  tunning  of  the  stomadi 
at  that  which  excites  first  natural,  and 
then,  b  V  transfer,  moral  disgust.  ^  To 
detest  is  to  bear  witness  against,  not 
to  be  able  to  keep  silence  in  regard  of 
something ;  to  feel  ourselTCS  ohhged  tQ 
lift  up  our  yoice  and  testimony  against 
it.  "To  abhor,"  is  to  shrink,  shudder 
back,  as  one  would  from  an  ol^ect  of 
fear,  an  hissing  serpent  rising  in  our 
path.  Our  blessed  JLord  "  hated  "  to 
see  His  Father's  house  profaned,  when, 
the  zeal  of  that  house  consuming  Him, 
He  droye  forth,  in  anger,  the  pro^sners 
from  it.  He  "  loathed  "  the  luk^warm- 
ness  of  the  Laodicean^,  when  he  threat- 
ened to  spue  Lhem  out  of  His  mouth. 
He  "detested"  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  when  he  pro- 
claimed their  sin,  and  uttered  those 
eight  woes  against  them.  (Matt,  zxiii.) 
HS  "abhorred"  the  evil  suggestions  of 
Satan,  when  He  bade  the  Tempter  get 
behind  Him,  seeking  to  put  a  distance 
between  Himself  and  him.  —  From 
French,  On  the  Study  of  Words, 

Again  —  take  "Instruction,*'  and 
"Education."  Cannot  we  "instruct" 
a  child?  it  is  asked;  cannot  we  teach  it 
geography,  arithmetic,  or  grammar, 
quite  independently  of  the  Catechism, 
or  even  of  the  Scripture?  No  doubt  you 
may;  but  can  you  "educate"  without 


bringing  moral  Ittd  spiritiiid  #omss 
bear  upon  the  mip4  And  the  affeotiomi 
of  the  child?  And  you  mnat  i>ot  h» 
permitted  to  t^ransfer  the  admiMioQa 
which  we  freely  make  in  re«rd  to 
"instruction,"  as  though  thejr  also  held 
good  in  respect  of  "  ednoation."  For 
what  is  education  ?  Is  it  a  finwiahing  of 
a  man  from  .without  with  knowl^ig*- 
and  &eta,  and  informatioii?  or  'is  it  » 
drawing  forth  from  within,  and  a  tosia- 
ing  of  the  spirit^  of  the  trwe  hsmmlBf 
iirUoh  is  latent  inthia  him?  Is  tfc« 
procew  ef  "Bdnoajtio9  "  the  /Uling  of  ihe 
child's  mind,  as  a  cistern  is  filled  with 
water  twonght  in  buckets  from  some 
other  source,  or  the  opening  e|i  of  its 
own  fountains?  Now  if  w»  giTe  any 
heed  to  the  word  '^edvcatieo,  And  t# 
the  voioe  which  speaks  in  the  word,  w 
shaV  not  long  be  in  donbt.  <'£dimr 
tion  "  mnst  educe,  l>6ing  from  *^  edmpmnt^^ 
which  is  b«t  another  form  of  "  ^ueen  ;  ^ 
and  that  is  to  "  draw  oot**  and  not  t# 
"pnt  in."  To  "draw  out"  w^  is  ift 
the  ehild,-~.the  invnortsjl  spirit  whieh  ia 
1)herer~this  is  the  end  of  "  edueaikion;*' 
and  so  much  tJhe  word  deolarfls.  The 
putting  in  is  indeed  most  nseftil;  tlmt 
IS,  the  child  must  be  instrneted  jas  well 
as  educated,  and  the  word  "  instruction'' 
jnst  jueans  fiaunishing ;  but  not  ^i»-. 
structed"  ina^ad  of  i"  edivQfttad."  He 
nmst  first  haye  powers  awakeped  in 
him,  meaanres  .of  snirijtuail  yalue  given 
him,  and  then  he  wiU  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  fiaots  of  thia  outward  worid; 
then  instruction  in  these  will  firofit 
him;  but  ngt  without  the  higher  train- 
ing, still  Iflfs  as  »  pnbB^nte  Cor  iL— 


Sates  m  ll^Mu  %9m%. 


Tbs  year  1864  opens  in  the  midst  of 
"wars  and  rumours  of  wars,"  which  fill 
the  minds  of  the  profoondest  statesmen 
with  anxiety  ana  perplexity.  Russia^ 
conscious  of  vast  resources,  and  of 
strengUi  as  yet  untried  in  battle's  last 
extremity,  has  dared  to  oflGend  against 
the  peace  of  all  Europe,  and  in  oonse* 
quence  Turkey,  the  power  most  un» 
righteously  attacked,  has  declared  war 
against  the  aggressor.  The  four  great 
powers— England,  France,  Austria,  and 
l^russia — h^ye  interposed  their  good 
oflces  to  secure  a  return  to  peace,  but 
hitb^erto  without  success.  On  the 
Danube,  which  flows  through  seyeral  <^ 
the  Turkish  proyinces,  the  war  is  ob- 
stinately persisted  in,  notwithstanding 


the  seyeritjr  pf  winter,  and  t]be  difficult/ 
of  conducting  operations  in  the  midst  of 
ice  and  snow,  and  among  marshy  swampe 
on  the  margin  of  a  rapid  riyer.  Tne 
Black  Sea  has  been  made  the  scene  of  a 
sanguinary  conflict:  a  Enssian  fleet,  of 
oyerwhelnune  force,  haying  attacked 
and  nearly  destroyed  a  «mSl  IW-kish 
conyoy,  in  cWge  of  some  trai^port 
ships,  near  the  southern  Euxine  shore. 
It  IS  feared  that  the  Enffljsh  and  Fren<4^ 
fleets  now  in  the  Bosphorus,  wil}  nl^r 
mately^  by  the  force  of  circ^unstanpe^ 
be  compelled  to  enter  the  Black  Sea, 
and  tl^tts  1)0  forced  into  dire^  colliaUm 
with  the  Russian  power.  This  would 
be  the  signal  for  %  feneral^  European 
War^— one  in  wkich  aQ  tb«  high  poweni 
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mivt-tpk^  n^;  we  a]M>  that  w«qld: 
scarcely  admit  of  the  v^^ ^^^^  ^ 
diploamtic  negottatiops,  until  one  or 
more  of  the  hostile  pajrties  should  be 
peralysed  by  disaster  or  exhauadon. 

The  Turks,  at  first  nctoriousin  every 
moTementy  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia» 
hare  since  suffered  scTem  roTerses-^if 
Russian  and  Austrian  authorities  stay 
be  depended  upon — ^which  must  cripple 
their  operations  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land. 
The  whole  Ottoman  race,  however,  is  in. 
a  state  of  high  enthusiasm,  and  are  not 
yet  Ukely  to  lower  their  defiant  tone 
towards  their  encroaching  enemy.  On 
the  other  sidc^  the  B^peror  Nicholas  has 
done  aU  he  could  to  g^ye  to  the  war  he 
has  provoked  a  rdi^fums  character,  at- 
tempting to  enlist  in  Ihe  strife  all  those 
booted  and  superstitious  feelings  Cor 
which  the  lowest  orders  of  the  Russo* 
Greek  religionists  are  remarkablCp  He 
i^p^ars  to  wish  agai^  to  set  the  cress 
i^gamst  the  crescent  in  unholy  contest^ 
«t  the  risk  of  years  of  warfare,  and  at 
tjbe  cost  of  millions  of  treasure,  and  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  lives. 

The  heart  sickens  at  the  recital  of 
some  of  the  details  respecting  the  present 
w|Lr.  Already  the  stain  sure  numbered 
bv  thousands:  thousands  also  are  dis.- 
aoled  by  sickness,  by  fover,  malaria, 
cholera,  djwenterj^,  and  plague.  The 
diemoralisation  of  the  troops  on  both 
aides  is  fearful,  and  their  privations  in- 
tensely galling  and  exasperating,  It  is 
s^ed  that  nianv  of  the  Kussian  troops 
are  youths  imoer  8«re,  forced  by  con- 
scripUon  from  their  nomes^  and  driven 
like  cattle  to  the  scene  of  warfare.  So 
hateful  is  their  present  serviceu  that 
some  Russian  soldiers,  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Turks,  on  hearing  a 
rwneur  that  an  ezchanffe  of  prisoners 
was  about  to  be  effectec^  earnestly  be. 
sought  the  Turkish  gener^  to  be  i>er- 
leitted  to  remain  in  ciiptivit^,  preferring 
the  harsh  restraints  of  mihtary  surveil- 
lance under  an  enemy  to  the  service  of 
their  lawful  sovereign. 

Asia— the  cradle  of  the  human  race^ 
the  seat  of  most  ancient  empire,  the 
eldest  quarter  of  the  globe — is  vexed 
with  vFar  at  three  distant  points.  In 
the  East  the  Chinese  rebellion  roUs  on- 
ward ceaselessly  upon  the  great  centres 
of  dowiioa,  and  pronuses  ere  long  to 
change  the  ftqiect  of  that  hitherto  mys- 
teriom  land  tewp^rds  the  rest  of  the 
wor)d.  The  Koperor  hi|s  fleji,  unable 
to  fjM^  his  contumsnious  subjects;  the 
aiH»eiit  superstitions  of  the  empire  are 
receiving  ft  shock  that  will  hasten  their 
d^m^alT;  and  the  heads  of  the  rebellion 
are  promnlgatinga n^ongrel  specie*  of 
Q^risttsiiity,  or  iDeism,  whicjbu  while  it 
ei^fit^  hope  that  a  purer   fiith  will 


etvenlmally  supersede  the  delnsioaa  ^' 
Roodhisni,  fills  the  reflecting  mind  with 
fear  that  the  days  of  Mahomet  lare  re^ 
turned,  and  that  we  are  destined  to  see 
again  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the 
world  overmn  by  religious  fanatics,  who 
propagate  their  teneits  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  In  the  south  of  Asia,  we  are- 
ourselves  at  war  with  the  Birman  £dpk 
pire-^a  war  brought  on  b^  the  indiscre*. 
tion  of  one  of  our  own  omcers,  and  fw^- 
sisted  in,  to  the  damage  of  our  naiionat 
honour,  and  the  serious  inconvenience, 
of  the  Eastern  army.  In  the  West,  all 
the  tribes  that  own  the  sway  of  the* 
Sultan^^Asia  Minor,  Palestine^  Arabia^ 
witl^  Egypt  in  Africa^  and  the  Qroassiana- 
of  the  Caucasus-^are  in  one  league  to- 
oppose  the  encroachments  of  Russia* 
To  complicate  <till  more  the  posture  of; 
European  affairs,  Ptr8ia,.one  ox  the  most 
feeble  sndeonteiaptible  of  modem  states,, 
has  declsred  war  against  England;  has* 
entered  into  a  treaty,,  offensive  and  da* 
fensive,  with  Russia  against  Turkey; 
and,  it  is  stated,  haa  despatched  a  con- 
siderable force  to  the-Borwem  boundary^ 
immediately  contiguous  to>  the  scene  oT 
contest,  between  uie  Black  and  Caspius. 
Seas.  By  this  procedure  Persia  is 
placed  in  a  perilous  situation:  many  ot 
the  Shah*s  own  subjects  are  offended  at 
a  step  whksb  plaees  them  in  M>positioa 
to  the  acknowledged  head  of  Islamism;. 
and,  on  their  south-eastern  boundary,, 
the  Afighans  are  burning  with  eagerness 
to  engage  in  conflict,  both  with  Persia, 
and  Russia.  Thus  the  trump  of  war  is 
heard  across  two  continents,  and  it  nay 
be  long  ere  it  is  hushed  to  silence. 

What  a  scene  is  presented  to  the 
reader  of  history  In  this  brief  summary. 
Ail  the  countries  once  occupied  by  the 
most  magnificent  empires  of  antiqmty-.- 
the  countries  of  Nimrod,  the  Pharoahsy 
David,  Sennacherib,  Nebuchadnesaar, 
Cyrus,  Alexander — ^Babylon,  Nineveh,  . 
Effypt,  Jerusalea^  Syri%  Qreeoe,  and 
m«edon--  all  are  involved  in  the  present 
conflict,  the  representatives  of  the  old 
Roman  power  alcme  being  wanting  in 
the  frav.  Let  only  that  be  brought  in, 
and  all  the  constituents  of  the  great 
image  of  Nebuchadneizar  will  be  irithin 
view,  and  in  action  round  the  ancient 
centres  of  empire ;  while  the  barbarous 
north  wiU  be  poured  down  upon  it  by 
Russia}  the  European  and  Afrmaa  West 
bv  Frviee  and  England,  at  whose  steps  l 
abo  may  be  found  the  luj^urious  South  . 
Ajiiaas ;  and  it  remsins  a  problem  of  some 
signifi^mey,  whether  the  great  and 
hitherto  successful  rebellion  in  the 
Celestial  Empire  shall  give  birth  to  a 
dynasty  ambitious  and  powerful  enough  . 
to  take  such  a  share  in  Western  diplo.*  . 
miotic  arrangements  as  shall  bring  umt 
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▼ttt  country  into  the  general  wbirlpool 
of  human  afiairs.  It  is  only  known  to 
the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh, 
whether,  these  yarions'  moyements  are 
tending  to  the  speedy  development  of  that 
crisis  m  which  the  stone  cat  ont "  with- 
out hands"  shall  fall  upon  the  feet  of  the 
**  image"  of  earthly  power,  and  dash  to 
pieces  the  gold,  the  silver,  the  brass,  the 
uron,  and  3ie  clay,  and  for  ever  break 
the  bow  and  the  battle  out  of  the  earth. 

In  the  heat  of  Uus  unirersally  exciting 
topic,  the  fosion  of  the  interests  of  the 
two  most  important  branches  of  the 
Bourbon  famuy,  an  event  of  singular 
aspect  towardsrrance,  has  not  attracted 
much  attention.  The  question  of  sove- 
reignty over  that  country  is  narrowed 
by  the  procedure,  but  the  very  existence 
of  such  a  question  is  ominous  of  trouble 
In  the  future. 

At  home  political  circles  have  been 
convulsed  wi&  contentions  respecting 
the  secession  of  Lord  Palmerston  from 
the  ministry,  ostensibly  upon  the  Reform 
Bill  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  the 
next  session  of  Parliament.  At  the  date 
on  which  we  write  it  is  announced  that 
he  will  resume  his  official  position,  but 
that  other  changes  are  inevitable.  At 
the  same  date  it  is  stated  also  that  the 
British  Government,  immediately  on 
learning  the  particulars  of  the  Russian 
attack  upon  the  Turkish  transports  and 
convoy  at  Sinope,  despatched  orders  for 
the  entrance  oi  the  British  fleet  into  the 
Black  Sea.  Time  will  soon  show  the 
truth  respecting  this  statement,  and,  if 
the  Czar  maintains  his  position,  declare 
the  results. 

'  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  Address  to  the  Senate,  has  signi- 
fied his  intention  to  sustain  and  derend 
the  iniquitous  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  He 
professes  that  he  will  suflctr  no  infringe- 
ment of  its  provisions  during  his  presi- 
dency. 

The  "Mame  law,"  which  forbids  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  that  state. 


is  winning  golden  opinions.  The  King 
of  Sweden  has  announced  himself  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  principles  of 
temperance. 

In  Australia  the  public  mind  is  again 
excited  almost  to  frensy  by  immense 
discoveries  of  gold.  Fifty  or  sixty  miles 
fromGeelong,tiie  diggershave  descended 
through  the  soil  to  a  depth  varying  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  feet,  and  have 
Ughted  upon  what  they  call  a  complete 
*'  table  or^  gold,"  every  portion  of  which 
is  amazingly  productive.  One  lump  has- 
been  found  of  the  weig^ht  of  1901bs.  In 
addition  to  this  exciting  event,  the 
colonists  have  been  in  commotion  on  the 
subject  of  the  gold  licences,  the  diggers 
having  refused  to  pay  the  sum  demanded 
for  them.  Yielmng,  as  some  think, 
too  suddenly  to  the  fearful  pressure  thus 
occasioned,  the  governor  has  abolished 
the  licence  altogether. 

The  manufacturing  and  mining  dis* 
tricts  for  some  months  have  smTered 
considerable  disquietude  in  consequence 
of  the  operatives  having  struck  for  an 
advance  of  wages.  Much  hostilitv  is 
being  thus  engendered  between  them 
and  their  employers,  many  of  whom  will 
bono  doubt  ii\jured  by  Uie  procedure, 
while  the  fanulies  of'^  the  operatives 
themselves  will  be  called  to  suffer  un-- 
wonted  privations  at  the  most  inclement 
season  of  the  year.  Strife,  in  all  iti 
degrees,  whether  of  nations  or  of  classes, 
is  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing,  and  uni- 
formly results  in  injurjr  to  all  who 
become  involved  in  it  Did  masters  and 
men,  governors  as  well  as  the  governed, 
possess  more  of  the  spirit  of  charity — 
were  all  more  influenced  by  the  golden 
rule  than  by  the  innate  selfishness  of* 
human  nature,  the  world  would  be 
happier,  and  idl  classes  gainers.  Too 
often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  cases  of  the 
kind  which  elicits  these  remarks,  the 
first  offence  against  charity  is  committed 
by  those  who  possess  the  greatest  power 
to  do  good.  j^. 
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PBoaanss  of  thb  assooiatiow. 

Wb  have  waited  until  the  last  moment 
for  promised  accounts  of  various  meet- 
ings held  in  the  country,  but  they  have 
not  arrived,  and  must  now  be  deferred 
until  next  month.  We  regret  the  delay, 
because  at  this  season  of  th»year  the 
branches  ouffht  to  be  stimulated  to 
exertion,  and  we  know  of  nothhig  so 
likely  to  **  stir  them  up  "  as  reports  of 
suooessful  meetings    in    pliMses    where 


hostilitv  of  almost  everr  description  has 
had  to  be  overcome.  We  wish  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Yemon,  of  Towcester,  would 
send  us  accounts  of  the  several  meetings 
which  he  has  attended,  and  at  which  he 
has  stood  forward  nobl^  on  our  behalf. 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction  thai  we  have 
met  our  dear  brother,  and  we  have 
always  been  delighted  at  the  straight- 
forward valiant  tone  which  he  has  as- 
sumed.   His  whole  bearing  aeems  to 
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say  ,'^Thoiiffh  «&  host  eaoamp  anfaiBt 
me,  7«t  will  I  not  fear."  Snch  a  nriend 
in  OTery  county  will  effect  wonders  for 
the  Association*    ^_^^_ 

IMPOBTANT  ironoss. 

The  following  notices  are  published 

because  the  increasing  claims  upon  our 

funds    render    it    necessary   that   the 

strictest  punctuality  should  be  observed: 

I.  The  members  should  see  that  the 
secretaries  of  their  respective  branches 
forward  the  schedules,  and  transmit  Uie 
subscriptions  quarterly;  as,  by  fklling  to 
do  this,  they  in  the  first  instance  become 
subject  to  fines,  and  ultimately  lose  all 
the  benefits  of  the  association. 

IL  The  attention  of  branch  secre- 
taries is  again  called  to  the  following 
regulations: — 

1.  That  with  all  claims  for  relief  the 
natore  of  the  disease  must  be  stated,  or 
the  daim  cannot  be  allowed. 

2.  That  all  chums  for  relief  must  be 
countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the 
branch,  and  forwarded  to  the  general 
secretary  before  relief  is  given. 

3.  That  idl  forms.  No.  2,  relinquishing 
fiirther  claims  on  the  funds,  must  be 
comitersigned  in  like  manner,  and  for- 
warded to  the  general  secretary  imme- 
diately they  are  received  by  the  secretary 
of  the  branch. 

4.  That  all  deaths  be  reported,  whe- 
ther claims  are  sent  in  for  a»  funeral 
allowance  or  not. 

6.  When  a  new  member  enters  this 
association,  the  exact  date  of  his  entry 
must  be  forwarded.  Also  his  Christian 
and  surname  in  full,  together  with  his 
age,  residence,  occupation,  and  the  num- 
ber of  yeata  he  has  been  a  local  preacher. 
He  cannot  be  entered  on  the  resister 
until  the  above  information  is  supplied. 

nmivntuAL  xfvobt  ih  aid  or  thb 

ASSOCIATION. 

DiAB  Bbothbb, — Some  few  months 
ago  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Magasine, 
desiring  that  every  member  would  try 
to  make  up,  with  his  12s.  subscription, 
£1  in  the  year.  The  same  letter  stated 
the  number  of  aged  sick  that  might  be 
supported  by  tUs  means,  and  showed 
how  it  would  benefit  the  society,  placing 
it  in  a  good  condition.  By  the  help  of 
friends  I  shall  make  my  subscriptions 
and  collections  to  fuU  lOs.  over  this  in 
the  year.  If  our  little  branch  can 
average  this  (and  we  had  but  a  some- 
what smaU  tea-meeting,  aiid  gathered 
but  half  the  sum  that  was  got  at  Bat- 
combe),  it  would  make  our  branch  stand 
something  like  Saul,  a  head  above  some 
others.  If  the  Lord  spare  me  another 
year,  I  hope  to  far  exceed  my  collections 
this  year.    I  am  resolvedto  try!    After 


the  vearly  meeting  is  oveif  (should*  the 
good  Lord  spare  us)  I  hope  you  will  get 
cards  afresh  for  us  all,  and  press  us  all 
to  our  duty.  I  hope  that  our  branch 
will  return  to  the  society  this  year  more 
than  it  receives  back. 

I  wish,  if  not  too  much  trouble,  that 
when  you  write  you  would  return  the 
committee  my  most  sincere  thanks  for 
what  I  have  and  am  receiving,  as  it  so 
mercifully  smooths  my  path  as  I  am 
travelling  to  the  grave,  wnich  otherwise 
would  be  very  rough  indeed,  in  conse-i 

Sience  of  my  growing  infirmity,  and 
e  little  I  can  do  in  order  to  make 
things  comfortable  at  our  age.  My 
oonstant  prayer  is  that  a  thousand  bless- 
ings may  rest  upon  the  founders,  pro- 
moters, and  hypers  of  this  biased 
society;  yea,  not  only  on  them,  but  on 
all  theirs,  throughout  all ''  generations, 
as  long  the  sun  and  the  moon  endure.*' 
Amen  and  amen  1 

Please  to  accept  my  thanks  for  all 
your  labour  and  loudness  in  such  a  eood 
and  godlike  cause  and  institution.  Hav 
heaven  repav  you  and  yours,  and  aU 
that  help  in  tnis  good  work. 

From  your  unworthy  brother  in  the 
Lord,  T.  Bbalbbbb. 

Collected,  18s.    Bless  the  Lord ! 

Shepton  Mallet,  Oct.  11,  IS6B. 

A  WOBTKT  PATTBBN. 

Dbab  Sib, — I  beg  to  hand  you  the 
enclosed  cheoue,  £3  16s.  4d.,  being  foi^ 
100  oopies  or  the  New  Testament  for 
China,  and  my  jo^rly  subscription  to 
the  Mutual-Aid  Association. 

I  have  doubled  my  subscription, 
because  I  think  the  claims  of  the  poor 
warrant  it. 

In  reply  to  the  note  to  ''Correspondents 
and  Readers,"  I  have  increased  my  order 
for  the  Magasine  firom  one  to  three 
copies.  I  greatly  approve  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  your  oorrespondent  in  the' 
present  number  of  the  Manzine  relative 
to  field  preaclung,  except  Uie  collections^ 
to  this  1  would  strenuously  object.  Let 
the  Gospel  be  free. 

Tours  very  truly, 

A  Fbibhb. 

Teneke.  Zesknd,  Holland, 
Nov.  22nd,  1858. 

HOW  MUCH  ONB  CAN  DO  rOB  THB 
MAOASINB. 

Dbab  Sib,— I  feel  very  g^eat  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  inform  you  that  the 
number  of  subscribers  in  my  book  is 
now  50,  baring  lost  but  one  in  the  past 
year. 

I  have  also  got  orders  for  16  volumes 
of  the  past  years*  Ms^^ines,  and  expect 
more  when  I  have  tmie  to  wait  upon 
some  other  partie8>  whoj   I  have  iio^ 
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teibt,  will  h%  wiffing  to  tmke  it  whm 
tte  (iUng  is  nsmed  to  tliem. 

BelioTo  me,  dosr  nr,  I  do  not  write 
tins  in  the  way  of  bouting  (for  I 
ksvo  fiotbiog  to  boMt  of)^  but  ttengbt^ 
perhaps,  it  may  stimukte  others  to  try 
what  they  can  do. 

Whan  I  Bnt  thought  of  getting  srin 
•oribers  for  the  Bi^gaiine^  I  expected 
they  miflht  number  12^  these  were 
readily  obtained;  then  I  felt  anxious  to 
Feaofa  20,  and  so  went  on  to  90;  but  still 
thoQght  more  nrigfat  be  obtained  hj  pep. 
aerevaiioe;  aodMlhapprtoplacebcmnnp 

Jon  Huf  number  already  named,  and 
ope  before  the  New  Tear  to  report  a 
larger'  number.  However,  if  I  cannot 
get  nearer  the  hundred  than  this,  it  shidl 
not  be  my  Ihult.    Tours  respeetfuUy, 

MaiRTHA  TkYLom 
Wednerimry;  Dec.  13,  I8684 

OONTBIBXTTION''  BOXSa. 

Mv  DiAB  BliovHEn, — I  am  so  pleased 
witii  the  idea  of  pnMdinff  ''Boxes" 
for  reoeiying  small  contributions  to^ 
ward  our  benevolent'  Association,  thait 
I  take  the  liberty  of  besging  that  it 
may  have  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
Committse.  I  believe  with  Brother 
Ward  that  it  would'  prove  exceedingly 
useful.  I  should  like  to  h»ve  one  made 
at  once  (and  perhaps  shall),  but  think 
it  would  bO'  preforable  for  the  managers 
of  the  Association  to  produce  a  neat 
«rtiole.  I  am,  Sizv 

Tours,  in  the  gospel  of  Christi. 
Aflfeetiom^y,       W.  Coai». 

Launceston,  Deo.  8th,  IS6S. 

[The  Committee  intend  providing 
Bo^esy  which  will  be  ready  early  in 
January,  but  these  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  supersede  the  odleoting  cards.] 

THX   OOMlflTTBB. 

Ik  order  that  the  memories  of  country 
members  may  be  refreshed,  we  give  the 
following  notice  in  our  first  number  for 
the  year: — 

The  General  Conunittee  will  meet 
for  the  transaction  of  business  as 
follows,  until  the  Uext  Aggregate 
Meetiiu^,  1854:— 

Monday,  Jim.  9,  at  Brother  Arter's, 
8,  Walton  ViUas,  Brompton. 

Wednesday^Feb.  8,  atBrother  Hardy's, 
Leicester  House,  Great  Dover  Street, 
Borough. 

Monday,  March  13,  at  Brother  Har- 
ris's,  7,  College  Street,  Islington. 

Wednesday,  April  12,  at  Brother 
English's,  4,  Kent  Terrace,  Deptford. 

Monday,  May  8,  at  Brother  Chamber- 
lain's, 9,.  York  Place,  Windsor. 

^  Tea  wffl  bo  on  the  table  at  bidf-pasi' 
lit*  oiY)lock^p]ie«<aely. 


RBHrmivQiB  aautjfai»  sir  itts  Tiu- 

BUBfeB  TO    DBCXKBKB  10,   ISSft.— BfOOB- 

grove,  £1  6b.;  Edinboigb,  18s.;  Hunger- 
ford,  168.;  Longton,  £13  7s.  lOd.;  Lan- 
caster, £7  168.;  Nevcssde-oHm-TTue. 
£10  78. ;  North  end  Soodi  Shid^  £1  iSe.; 
Oldham,  £1  8s. ;  Oundle,  £2  KM.;  OsfbiiJ 
£1  Ids.;  Peazanoe,  £4  48.;  BAcfaMia;! 
£286.;  Sowerby  Bridge,  £178.;  Staodbid, 
£1  78.;  Snaith,  £1;  St  Helen's,  £3  H: 
8oiithport,£l  4s.;  Tonbridge Wells,  £1  lis.; 
Tbetfoid,  £2  8s. 

DONATIOKS,     HOFOBAKT     SuBBClirTKa| 
STC,  RBCBTVKD  BT  THS  TsSASmLn 

Dbceicbbb  20, 1858  :— 
Mr.  J.  Shaw,  H.M.,  LooglonCir.  1  1  ( 
Mr.  W.  Bateman,  H.M.,  do.    .   .  1  H 

J.  Pva.  Rin.    TTir .  do.     ....  2    2  < 

.   .1  H 
.   .1  1 
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010 
0  10 
01<» 

i  : 


J.  Pye,  Esq.,  H.1IL  do.    . 

Mr.  W.  Livisley,  H.M.,  do. 

Mr.  £.  Powell,  H.M.,  do. 

Mr.  J.  Hancock,  H.M.,  do. 

Mr.  W.  Lawton,  H.M.,  d^. 

Mm  Hall  Hon.  Con.,  do. 

Mr.  W.  Hulserdo.  .•  .    . 

Mr.  T.  Halse,>m^de.    . 

Mr.  Deaa,  do.     ...    . 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting,  da    . 

A  Friend  (Ketherlaads),  fi.M.,wlio 
has  dottbledhls  Annual  Subscrip- 
tion     2  !  « 

Kobert  Swan  Stuiley,'H.U.,  Neir- 
castle-npon-lVne     ...    .   .  1  H 

Mr.  J.  Reay,  H.M.,  da    .    .    .   .  1  M 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Morrow,  H.1L,  do..  1  i  < 

Mr.  James  Gnpples,  H.BL,  do.     .  1  1  ^ 

Mr.  Robert  RcrtMoii,  H^M.,  do.  .   .  1  1 

|(r.J.Tm(DoD.),BranismveCir.  0  b 

Mr.  HamiltonYQuarteilY  Free  Sob- 
scriptloa),  llietfbrd  (Srcoit  .   .  0  J 

A  Fnend,  (Quarterly  Free  SuV 
Bcription),  Snaith  Circuit  .    .   .  0  ! 

Mrs.  J.  Richardson,  H.M,  Sheflidd  1  I 

KoTE.~-This  list  is  published  tbt 
Donations  Honorary  Memben,  Tea  V 
ings  and  Cfhapd  CoUecdons,  ftc,  nij  ffl 
separately,  though  they  art  faicloded  in 
list  of  amounts  received  by  the  " 
from  the  vsrious  Cireaits. 

DISD« 

Latsly.  Ur.  John  Shaw,  BJL^^^ 
Longton  CSreoit. 

October  22,  1868.  John  Lew,  «f  ^ 
Whitehaven  Cirouit,  aged  29.  Clna,  A 
He  had  been  on  the  Sidk.  ^nad  &  ««^ 
His  end  was  peaca  , 

Kovember  9,  1858.  Abrshsm  Joaa,* 
the  Southport  Circuit,  aged  66.  CIbib,  » 
He  had  been  on  the  mdk  Fund  S  vn^ 
Hltf  end  was  peace. 

AtWalsaH,  on  the  IWi  htt«si£,iAvt 
sbort  lUnssSf  and  ds^  n^md  ^J 
namerons  ibmUy;  Hennettat  reliet  ^  * 
Ute  John  Heefa^Ti  Sm|^  MiikiMv,  ^,^^ 
same  plaoe.  mother  of  oar  estecBicd  fvffi 
]£dmand  Heeley.  Esq.,  of  BinuDgksB'  " 
the  87th  year  of  her  age.  The  deceased  it* 
been  a  consistent  member  of  the  Wetk^'^' 
Society  for  about  ilfl^  yests.  She  h»i 
o^oyed  ahnost  unhitemmted  batHb.  cu| 
Her  passage  from  theChnrn  «n  evtftjf.*^ 
OiiMi  hi  hmHAwm^t^mi  pMo^ 
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FEBRUARY,  1854. 
THE  DAWN  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

WTCIJPFB  AKD  HIS  TIMES* 

Eablt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  England  had  grown  weary  of  the 
<loQumon  of  Rome.  The  madness  and  folly  of  John,  which  had  not  only 
lost  her  her  continental  dominions,  but  brought  the  island  itself  imder  a 
paj>al  interdict,  seemed  to  have  caused  a  reaction  in  the  minds  of  the 
hardj  barons  and  yeomanry ;  so  that  within  a  century  after  its  imposition 
vheD  an  Englishman  dared  to  bring  a  bull  of  an  entirely  spiritual  chs^ 
faeter  to  London,  he  was  prosecuted  as  a  traitor  to  the  crown,  and  would 
b^ve  been  hanged,  had  not  the  sentence  at  the  intercession  of  the  chan- 
cellor been  changed  into  perpetual  banishment.  The  common  law  was 
the  weapon  opposed  by  the  government  to  papal  bulls. 

In  1350,  stimulated  by  the  piety  and  zeal  of  Bradwardine,  his  chaplain, 
uid  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  Edward  III.  passed  the  famous  statute 
^f  provisors,  which  made  void  every  ecclesiastical  appointment,  contrary 
to  the  rights  of  the  king,  the  chapters,  or  the  patrons.  This  was  especially 
levelled  at  the  authority  and  interference  of  the  reigning  Pope,  Clement 
IV.,  who  had  then  recently  decreed  that  two  of  the  first  vacancies  in  the 
Anglican  church  should  be  bestowed  on  two  of  his  cardinals ;  but  the  king 
»ad  parliament,  though  Catholics,  decreed  otherwise ;  they  wopld  have  no 
foreign  intermeddlers ;  they  rightly  deemed  it  subversive  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  church  and  crown,  and  declared  the  penalty  of 
1  breach  of  this  law  to  be  either  imprisonment  for  life,  or  perpetual  banish- 
nient  from  the  kingdom. 

The  power  of  the  Pope  was  then,  as  now,  merely  a  power  of  opinion, 
^hich,  when  wisely  and  determinedly  resisted  by  the'people  or  their  rulers, 
<^mhled  away.  Three  short  years  after  this,  Edward  nominated  his  own 
^^^^fetary  to  one  of  these  very  vacant  bishoprics,  and  Clement  acquiesced, 
uuweriDg  to  one  who  ezpostuUted  with  him  on  the  unfitness  of  the 
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appovitment,  ''If  the  king  of  England  had  nominated  an  ass,  I  would 
have  accepted  him/'  The  power  of  the  Pope  was  thus  for  a  while  broken 
in  England. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  kings  and  parliaments  that  the  Reformation 
was  to  be  effected,  nor  its  seeds  sown.  The  piety  and  learning  of  John 
de  Wycliffe  was  destined  to  effect  this.  The  withdrawal  of  Scripture  from 
the  hands  of  the  people  was  a  withdrawal  of  the  light.  The  Christianity 
of  the  priests  no  longer  comported  with  the  Christianity  of  the  Scriptures; 
their  teaching  ceased  to  be  the  lessons  of  the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  Ood; 
and  this  vicious  relation  of  things  seems  to  have  been  constantly  present 
to  the  mind  of  Wycliffe,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  profound  Bradwar- 
dine,  at  Oxford.  Hence  his  vehement  denunciations  of  their  pride, 
avarice,  and  rapacity.  Wlien  Wycliffe  was  forty  years  old,  the  Pope, 
Urban  Y .,  demanded  a  tribute  of  a  thousand  marks  yearly,  and  the  arrears 
then  due.  This  had  been  awarded  by  John  as  a  mark  of  feudal  homage 
to  the  papacy,  but  for  more  than  thirty  years  had  not  been  mentioned. 
In  consequence  of  refusal,  he  now  cited  the  conqueror  of  Crescy,  Edward 
in.,  to  appear  before  him  at  Rome.  The  insult  touched  the  king  to  the 
quick,  and  he  passionately  called  on  God  to  defend  England  against  the 
insolence  of  the  Italian  priest.  The  avenger  was  at  hand;  Wycliffe, 
by  his  letters  and  by  his  logical  eloquence  everywhere,  stirred  up  the  zeal 
and  patriotism  of  his  countrymen.  At  the  meeting  of  parliament  the 
demand  of  the  Pope  was  met  by  the  arguments  of  the  Oxford  doctor. 
"  Is  it,"  said  the  Lords,  ''as  feudal  vassal,  or  superior,  that  Urban  demands 
part  of  our  property  ?  The  Pope  will  not  accept  the  first  of  these  titles, 
but  the  English  people  will  not  accept  of  the  second.  Why  was  this 
tribute  originally  granted  ?  To  pay  for  the  absolving  of  John  ?  His 
present  demand  then  is  mere  derical^swindling,  which  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  should  indignantly  oppose.  England  belongs  not  to  the 
Pope.  The  Pope  is  a  man  subject  to  sin ;  Christ  alone  is  Lord  of  Lords, 
and  this  kingdom  is  held  directly  and  solely  of  Christ  alone." 

Wycliffe  has  vanquished  the  supremacy  of  the  papacy  in  temporals ; 
will  he  yield  to  him  in  spiritual  matters  ?  "  By  the  grace  of  God,"  said 
he,  "  I  will  keep  clear  of  ihe  heresy  which  teaches,  that  if  the  Pope  and 
cardinals  assert  a  certain  thing  to  be  the  sense  of  Scripture,  therefore  so 
it  is,  for  that  were  to  set  them  up  above  the  apostles."  He  will  give  way 
in  nothing,  unless  it  be  in  deference  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  revealed 
will  of  God. 

He  sounds  forth  his  notes  of  warning  and  counsel  from  the  pro- 
.  fessor's  chair  at  Oxford,  and  thousands  of  young  students  flock  to  his 
lectures.  He  breathes  them  into  the  ears  of  royalty ;  witnesses  to  their 
truthfulness  before  archbishops  and  prelates  at  St.  Paul's ;  disseminates 
them  by  tracts,  and  preaches  them  among  the  common  people  everywhere, 
until  the  whole  land  is  roused  to  assert  its  liberty — ^temporal  and  spiritual ; 
and  the  papacy  receives  a  blow  from  which  it  has  never  fully  recovered  in 
England. 
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The  statute  of  Proemunife  was  passed  amid  the  unbounded  enthusiasm 
of  all  but  the  parasites  of  Home ;  by  it  all  bidls,  all  excommunications^ 
every  act  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  crown  or  kingdom  wer6  inter- 
dicted. Whoever  should  publish,  receive,  or  execute  them,  should  be  put 
out  of  the  king's  protection,  deprived  of  their  property,  attached  in  their 
persons,  tried,  and  punished  according  to  the  words  of  the  act.  The  ragb 
of  the  superior  clergy  may  well  be  conceived.  "  The  king,"  said  they, 
"  ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  fief,  and  England  handed  over  to  the  Pope 
for  his  disobedience  of  the  canon  law."  "  No,"  said  Wycliffe,  "  the  canon 
law  has  no  force  when  it  is  opposed  to  the  word  of  God."  This  was  his 
munition  of  rocks,  and  all  felt  that  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  Scripture, 
could  not  be  resisted.  There  was  an  attempt  at  a  compromise,  but  the 
people  murmured^  and  demanded  judgment  against  the  agents  of  Eome, 
saying,  "  These  Italian  clerks  are  more  dangerous  than  Jews  or  Saracens.*' 

Wycliffe  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  England  upon  this  occasion. 
He  visited  Bruges  in  that  capacity,  and  upon  his  return  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Lutterworth ;  and  from  that  time  he  was  more  remarkable 
for  dispensing  the  teachings  of  the  theologian  and  the  Christian  divine 
than  for  promulging  the  denuncLations  of  the  politician.  "  The  Gospel," 
said  he,  "  is  the  only  source  of  religion ;  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  a  mere  cut- 
purse;  and  &r  from  having  a  right  to  reprimand  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
he  may  be  lawfully  reproved  by  his  inferiors,  and  even  by  laymen/' 

It  is  most  remarkable  to  turn  to  the  writings  of  this  prince  of  logicians 
and  divines,  and  notice  how  they  contain  the  germs  of  all  subsequent 
objections  to  the  creed  and  dogmas  of  the  papacy,— ^the  very  marrow  of  the 
,  reasonings  by  which,  in  after-times,  Luther  and  the  Reformers  overthrew 
'  the  dominion  of  Rome.  The  weapons  of  warfare  used  in  both  these 
memorable  conflicts  were  drawn  from  the  same  armoury,  and  were  made 
mighty  through  the  same  power  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strong  holds 
of  tyranny  and  sin.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  in  matters  of  faith  and  conscience,  was  equally  maintained  by 
Wycliffe  and  Luther.  "  Let  every  man,"  said  the  former,  "  wisely,  with 
much  prayer  and  great  study,  and  also  with  charity,  read  for  himself  the 
the  words  of  God  in  holy  Scripture." 

But  how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  The  priests  had  stolen  the  key  of 
knowledge,  the  Scriptures  were  shut  up  from  the  people,  and  they  were  fed 
with  the  vilest  garbage  and  folly  of  Rome.  It  was  not  until  five-and-tW€lnty 
years  after  the  birth  of  Wycliffe  that  we  can  trace  the  remotest  attempt 
to  produce  a  literal  trtmslation  of  the  Scriptures,  or  even  det^hed  portions 
of  them.  We  can  scarcely  imagine,  in  our  happy  and  enlightened  time,  the 
effect  of  this  in  the  dark  days  of  the  14th  century.  But  Wycliffe  will 
remedy  this.  It  id  his  fixed  purpose  to  give  to  the  people  of  England,  to 
the  larg^^t  extent  possible,  the  whole  Bible,  in  their  mother  totgue.  Ever 
and  always  he  turns  from  the  teachings  of  the  priests  to  the  word  and  will 
of  God.  This  is  his  constant  court  of  appeal.  He  will  do  his  best  that 
the  humblest  of  the  people  shall  be  empowered  to  follow  his  example,    fle 

.    s2 
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Trill  prepare  the  way  for  tliis ;  the  political  in  him  is  subordinate  to  the 
religious.  Ignorance  and  folly,  as  well  as  vice  and  crime,  are  rife  in  the 
land,  and  the  mendicant  priests  are  strolling  over  the  country  amusing  the 
poor,  preaching  the  legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  history  of  the  Trojan 
war ! — "  We  must  do  for  God's  glory  what  they  do  to  fill  their  wallets," 
said  Wyclifife.  Henceforth  the  most  pious  of  his  disciples  are  bidden  to 
*'  Go  and  preach  the  Gospel."  Its  glad  tidings  must  be  carried  to  the 
remotest  hamlets,  "Do  not  imitate  the  priests,"  said  he,  ^' whom  we  see 
after  sermon  sitting  in  alehouses,  or  at  the  gaining  table,  or  spending  thdr 
time  in  hunting.  Bo  you,  after  your  sermon  is  ended,  visit  the  sick,  the 
aged,  the  poor,  the  blind,  the  lame;  and  everywhere  help  them  according 
to  your  ability."  It  is  the  manner  of  Christ.  His  Spirit  went  with  his 
word,  and  great  was  the  success  of  his  servants.  Thus  has  God  always 
revived  the  work  of  his  grace  in  England. 

There  was  one  circumstance  which  gave  great  facility  to  the  spread  of 
the  doctrines  of  Wyclifife,  and  clothed  his  denunciations  against  the  dogmas 
of  the  papacy  with  great  power.  It  was  the  universal  and  well-known 
greed  and  rapacity  of  the  prelates  and  high  dignitaries  among  the  clergy. 
This  was  notorious  to  all.  Neither  king  nor  commons  were  safe  from 
their  absorbing  grasp.  At  this  period,  nearly  one-half  of  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom,  and  those  the  most  productive,  were  in  their  possession ;  they 
assumed  a  right  to  hold  these,  free  from  the  feudal  service  then  due  for 
the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the  kingdom;  and  in  addition  to  this 
marked  distinction,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  exporting  large  sums  of 
money,  which  they  gathered  in  exchange  for  their  pretended  spiritual 
advocacy  with  heaven,  to  the  representative  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  The 
Pope  had  become  so  insolently  daring,  that  he  assumed  a  right  to  dispose 
of  the  rich  abbacies  and  bishoprics  of  the  realm,  and  had  demanded  as  a 
condition  of  his  consent  to  their  bcstowment  one  year's  income  of  the  lord- 
ship or  see.  This,  alone,  was  a  sufficient  cause  of  contention ;  but  when 
in  addition  the  reigning  pontiff  happened  to  be  of  a  hostile  nation,  or  of  a 
turbulent  and  ambitious  disposition,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  the  pos- 
session of  this  money-power,  so  vastly  important  in  the  middle  ages,  gave 
him  fiicilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  in  the  then  unsettled 
state  of  Europe,  which  few  monarchs  were  able  successfully  to  resist;  and 
this  power,  in  deference  to  the  pretended  claims  of  the  vicar  of  God  and 
the  good  of  their  souls,  the  subjects  of  every  temporal  prince  were  inter- 
ested in  furthering.  Kings  and  kingdoms  writhed  and  groaned  beneatli 
the  weight  of  this  "mystery  of  iniquity,''  this  palpable  and  ever 
encroaching  tyranny,  which  affected  to  hold  in  its  all-pervading  grasp  soul 
and  body,  to  bind  or  loose  at  its  caprice  for  time  and  for  eternity,  to  open  or 
shut  as  subserved  its  purpose,  the  portals  of  heaven  or  the  mouth  of  hell. 
But  they  groaned  in  vain.  A  demon  spell  was  on  them,  which  the  voice 
of  God,  the  hand  of  God,  the  word  of  God,  alone  could  break. 

Moreover,  at  this  particular  juncture  the  Pope  was  a  resident  at 
Avignon,  in  Prance,  the  cardinals  were  mostly  chosen  from  that  nation, 
and  naturally  inclined  to  her  policy  in  opposition  to  that  of  England ; 
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80  th&t  it  was  shrewdly  argued,  in  opposition  to  the  continually  increasing 
demands  of  the  clergy  of  Home,  that  Englishmen  were  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  harbouring  the  partisans  of  their  foes,  and  providing  the  funds 
by  which  alone  they  were  enabled  to  contend  with  this  country  in  the 
battle  field.  Wycliffe  availed  himself  of  this  argument;  and  with  great 
zeal  and  energy  witnessed  against  the  traitorous  and  destructive  policy  of 
the  regular  clergy,  as  well  as  the  begging  fnars,  all  of  whom  were  forbidden 
by  bulls  from  Rome  to  pay  any  thing  to  the  king  without  permission 
from  the  holy  see.  Parliament  interfered,  and  by  an  indignant  remon- 
strance declared  that  the  usurpations  of  the  Pope  were  the  cause  of  all 
the  plagues,  injuries,  famine,  and  poverty  of  the  realm;  were  more 
destructive  to  it  than  all  the  wars  ;  were  the  cause  why  it  contained  not  a 
third  of  the  inhabitants  and  commodities  which  it  formerly  possessed ; 
that  the  taxes  levied  by  him  exceeded  five  times  those  which  were  paid  to 
the  king ;  that  everything  was  venal  in  that  sinful  city  of  Rome ;  and  that 
even  the  patrons  and  hierarchy  of  England  had  thence  learned  to 
practise  simony  without  shame  or  remorse.  *  Subsequently  they 
petitioned  the  king  to  employ  no  churchman  in  any  office  of  state,  and 
Bpoke  of  "  expelling  by  force  the  Papal  authority,  thereby  getting  rid  of 
the  oppression  which  they  neither  could  nor  would  any  longer  endure.''f 
Men  who  could  talk  in  this  strain  were  not  far  from  the  Reformation ;  but 
the  time  was  not  yet. 

The  priesthood,  however,  are  for  the  moment  driven  back,  they  cannot 
bend  this  stubborn  English  people,  their  king,  nor  Commons,  to  their 
base  purposes,  but  the  Oxford  doctor  must  be  made  to  feel  the  weight 
of  their  malice  and  fury ;  he  is  deprived  of  his  office  at  Oxford  under 
circumstances  of  the  grossest  injustice — ^but  he  desists  not.  Again,  he  is 
cited  before  Sudbury,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Courtenaye, 
Bishop  of  London,  at  St.  Paul's.  The  wise  and  determined  king  has 
fallen  into  old  age  and  feebleness.  His  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  and  Henry 
Percy,  Lord  Marshal  of  England,  stand  by  the  Reformer,  and  together 
they  defy  the  power  of  Rome,  and  the  rector  of  Lutterworth  escapes  out 
of  their  hands. 

Meanwhile  it  is  found  that  he  has  spoken  to  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
At  court  and  in  the  country,  from  the  hall  of  the  noble  to  the  mud 
cottage  of  the  peasant,  among  the  students  at  the  universities,  and  in  the 
quiet  retreats  of  the  rural  clergy,  his  voice  is  finding  echoes — ^his  writings 
are  diffusing  themselves — the  people  are  being  leavened  with  the  truth. 
The  Bible  is  being  translated ! — the  whole  Bible^  from  the  Latin  to  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  English  people.  Its  reception  exceeds  Wydiffe's 
expectations.  Its  contents  exercise  a  blessed  infiuence  over  men's  hearts ; 
and  then,  in  1384,  as  he  stands  in  the  midst  of  his  fiock,  ministering  at  the 
altar,  he  is  struck  with  paralysis,  he  lingers  only  forty-eight  hours,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  resigns  his  soul  to  God  who  gave  it.  The  course 
of  the  reformer  has  ended,  but  the  reformation  of  his  country  has  begun. 

*  Hume*!  Histoiy  of  EngUad.  t  Hume. 
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There  ia  to  be  a  reaction,  however.  The  flames  of  martyrdom  are  to 
be  enkindled  in  England.  The  monarch  and  the  priest  are  to  band 
themselves  together  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  people. 

Eichard  the  Second,  the  sou  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  had  mar-, 
ried  Anne  of  Bohemia.  She  has  heard  of  this  Bible,  and  having  learnt 
to  read  the  language  of  her  adopted  country,  she  pores  over  its  sacred 
pages ;  she  interposes  with  the  weak  king  for  his  persecuted  subject.  She 
commends  his  teachings  to  her  own  people,  and  from  the  walls  of  Oxford 
University  go  out  those  who  shall  spread  through  the  remote  land  of 
Bohemia  the  knowledge  of  the  "  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God." 
But  the  queen  dies :  the  king  is  dethroned  by  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster. The  prelates,  whose  fury  at  the  spread  of  liberal  opinions  the 
old  king  had  restrained,  hasten  his  downfall,  and  the  new  king  pledges 
himself  to  sustain  the  church  in  her  ancient  rights.  There  are  coming 
dark  and  disgraceful  days  for  the  church  and  the  realm.  The  object  of 
the  prelates  is  to  crush  the  incipient  Beformation.  All  who  are  suspected 
of  holding  the  opinions  of  Wyclifie  are  harassed  and  imprisoned;  the 
Bible  is  proscribed.  Do  men  insist  upon  their  rights  to  read  God's  wor<^ 
in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of  the  priests  ?  They  must  be  burnt  alive. 
Such  things  occur,  for  the  first  time  in  English  history.  William  Sawtree, 
a  clergyman  of  the  see  of  Norwich,  seals  the  truth  with  his  blood, 
**  John  Badley,"  a  plain  mechanic,  is  burnt  to  death,  because  he  denies 
the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  the  Prince  of  Wales  looking  on  at  hia 
execution ;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  runs  mightily.  '^  You  could  scarcely 
meet  two  ^len  on  the  road/'  says  an  historian,  '<  but  one  of  them  was  a 
disciple  of  Wychlle." 

The  compact  between  the  mitre  and  the  crown  remains  unbroken, 
and  though  the  personal  friends  of  King  Henry  should  suffer,  the 
church  must  be  upheld  in  her  immunities — ^'Lord  Cobham"  is  seized 
^d  imprisoned ;  he  escapes  to  be  again  captured,  and  eventually  con-> 
sumed  in  chains  at  Tyburn  as  a  malefactor. 

And  now  the  very  rights  of  sanctuar}',  which  are  not  denied  to  the 
vilest,  are  withheld  from  the  favourers  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  by  Act  of 
Parliament  this  outrage  is  extended  to  all  who  are  charged  with  the  crime 
of  reading  the  Scriptures.  Property  is  confiscated;  the  prisons  are 
crowded  with  Lollards ;  the  king  becomes  alarmed ;  he  threatens  with 
his  indignation  all  who  are  convicted  of  proceeding  vexatiously  in  this 
matter ;  but  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt  is  in  the  toils :  the  sons  of 
Zeruiah  are  too  strong  for  him ;  and  the  battles  of  opinion  with  the  Pope 
and  liis  emissaries  wax  hotter  and  fiercer. 

But  who  IS  the  Pope  ?  There  are  now,  in  1409,  two  infaUtble  heads 
to  tliis  infallible  church  ;  each  is  fulminating  damnation  against  the  other, 
calling  upon  his  partisans  to  arm  to  exterminate  his  infallible  opponent 
while  Christendom  is  scandalised  at  the  crimes  which  both  are  perpe- 
trating. At  length  there  is  a  promise  of  deliverance ;  both  the  in/aliihles 
are  deposed  by  the  council  of  Pisa,  and  they  eleet  another ;  alas !  he  is  a 
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greater  monster  of  depravity  than  both  the  former  eombiaed.  There 
must  be  still  another  *'  infaUitie'* — ^the  Council  of  Constance  procure  the 
deposition  of  John,  and  Martin  the  Fifth  succeeds.  The  Pope  and  the 
council  proceed  to  a  reformation  of  abuses,  commencing  with  the  con- 
demnation of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  both  disciples  of  Wycliffe. 
*'  I  am  content,"  said  tho  former,  "  that  my  soul  should  be  where  his  soul 
is."  To  the  stake  with  the  heretic !  A  twelvemonth  elapses  ere  sentence 
is  carried  out  upon  the  eloquent  Jerome,  and  then  he,  too,  is  offered  up  a 
victim  to  the  Moloch  of  the  Popedom.  Lastly,  this  holy  oouncil  decreed 
that  vengeance  should  be  done  upon  the  original  transgressor. 

In  the  chancel  of  that  old  church  at  Lutterworth  are  assembled  a 

goodly  company  of  dignitaries ;  there,  too,  is  the  Primate  of  England, 

Archbishop  Chicheley,  surrounded  by  his  numerous  attendants.     What 

hidden  treasure  are  they  seeking  as  they  dig  down  behind  that  old  oak 

screen  ?     The  townsfolk,  many  of  them  old  and  hoary,  look  on  in  wonder 

and  amazement;  some  of  them,  when  youthful  men  and  maidens,  or, 

perchance,  fair-haired  children,  had  in  the  olden  time  heard  the  voice  oS, 

their  venerable  rector.     Alas !  a  spirit  of  dark  and  desolating  cruelty  and 

impiety  has  come  over  the  land,  and  now  they  seek  to  do  him  dishonour, 

though  he  has  lain  forty  years  in  the  silent  grave.    His  coffin  is  raised  on 

high,  and  borne  through  the  church  porch  amid  the  scorn  and  contumely 

of  the  priests  of  Rome.    With  suppressed  lamentations,  his  once-loved, 

parishioners  follow  his  remains  down  the  hill  to  the  bridge.    A  fire  is 

kindled,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  John  de  Wycliffe  is  consumed  to  ashes. 

If  they  could  not  confute  him  while  living  they  can  bum  him  when 

dead,    ffis  remains  are  destroyed  ?    Not  so !     "  They  are  cast  into  the 

Swift,  the  Swift  conveys  them  to  tho  Avon,  the  Avon  to  the  Severn,  the 

Severn  to  the  sea  and  the  ocean,  and  thus,"  says  Fuller,  old  and  oracular, 

"  the  ashes  of  the  Reformer,  the  emblem  of  his  doctrines,  are  dispersed 

throughout  all  the  world."     Tremble  Rome!      Thy  reign  of  mingled 

darkness  and  blood  hath  now  its  blackest  hour,  but  the  morning  approach- 

eth.     The  sun  of  Henry  V.  will  set  ere  it  is  noon.     The  wars  of  York  and 

Lancaster  will  succeed.     The  land  will  be  a  prey  to  ignorance  and  crime, 

and  then  other  Henries  will  appear.     Germany  and  Bohemia,  above  all, 

England,  where  now  thou  reignest  supreme,  shall  shake  herself  from  thy 

supremacy,  and  thou  shalt  be  &  hissbg  and  a  scorn  to  all  the  nations  of 

the  earth. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  newt.) 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTE  BOOK.— No.  XI. 

▲  6TBIKIKO  IKCIDEKT. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  ready.**— Jissus. 

Ijt  the  course  of  a  recent  tour  in  the  north  of  England,  I  took  my  seat  one 

Sabbath  evening  in  a  Wealey  an  chapel  in  the  town  of ,  where  a  venerable 

servant  of  God  was  holding  forth  the  words  of  life  to  the  assembled  people. 
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In  the  course  of  Bome  solemn  remarks  he  was  making  in  his  sermon,  he 
related  the  following  remarkable  instance  of  mortality,  which  it  occmrred  to  me 
was  worth  recording : — 


''  As  I  was  proceeding,"  said  the  preacher,  "  to  my  appointment  at 


this  day  fortnight,  I  saw  a  poor  man  idly  strolling  along  the  road,  unwashed, 
and  evidently  not  intending  to  visit  the  house  of  God.  I  immediately  felt  a 
strong  and  irresistible  impulse  to  speak  to  the  man,  and  accordingly  stopped 
and  conversed  with  him — I  hope  faithfully  admonishing  him  of  his  latter  end. 
Last  Sabbath  morning,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  I  was  again  near  that  place, 
and  hearing  the  death-bell,  I  inquired  for  whom  it  was  tolled  ?  when,  to  my 
surprise,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  for  the  very  man  whom  I  had  addressed  on 
the  preceding  Sabbath. 

''  On  faruier  inquiry,  I  found  that  this  poor  godless  man  was  at  work  on  the 
Monday  morning,  about  the  same  hour,  and  near  the  spot  where  I  had  con- 
versed with  him,  when  he  was  suddenly  hurried  into  eternity ;  and  now,  at  the 
same  time  of  the  day  as  when  I  had  delivered  my  Master's  message  to  him  one 
week  previously,  he  was  about  being  consigned  to  the  cold  and  silent  tomb.  All 
this  occurred  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  same  spot ;  and  at  the  same  hour, 
nearly,  he  received  his  warning  to  prepare  for  another  world,  met  with  the 
accident  which  caused  his  death,  and  woa  laid  in  the  grave." 

is  not  this  a  call  to  you  and  I,  "  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye 
think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  cometh."    Watch,  there&re  I 

*^  Great  God,  on  what  a  slender  thread 
Hang  everlasting  things ! 
The  etwnal  states  of  all  Sie  dead 
Upon  lifc*B  feeble  strings ! 

Infinite  joy  or  endless  woe, 

Attends  on  ev*iy  breath ; 
And  yet  how  unconcerned  we  go 

Upon  the  brink  of  death ! 

Waken,  oh  Lord !  onr  drowsy  sense, 

To  walk  this  dangerous  road ; 
And  if  our  souls  be  hurried  hence. 

May  they  be  found  with  God.'* 

J.  H— o. 


THE  LAW  OF  CHRISTIAN  BENEFICENCE. 

{Continued from  page  10.) 

3.  Thb  third  principle  asserts  the  essential  unworldliness  of  genuine  piety. 
That  subjective  change,  styled  conversion,— that  change  from  spiritual  darkness 
to  spiritual  light,  which  ensues  on  the  exercise  of  repentance  toward  God  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — is  a  thorough  transformation  of  a  man's  moral 
nature.  It  extends  to  all  his  motives,  feelings,  and  afFections :  and  consequently 
alters  the  tone  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  property.  The  selfish  gripe  of 
his  previous  covetousness  is  relaxed :  and,  whereas,  he  formerly  desired,  wiUi 
more  or  less  eagerness,  the  goods  of  this  life  for  their  own  sake  or  for  selfish 
purposes,  now  ne  desires  them  in  cheerful  deference  to  the  allotment  of  hia 
heavenljr  Father,  and  deems  them  valuable  only  so  far  as  they  can  be  used  in 
His  service  and  for  His  glory.  Silver  and  gold,  houses  ana  land,  no  longer 
constitute  his  treasure:  for  ''his  treasure  is  in  heaven.''  He  foregoes  the 
gratifications  of  selfishness,  and  *'  seeketh  nut  his  own  "  honour,  pleasure,  or 
emolument.  There  is  an  essential  antasTonism  between  him  and  Mammon. 
''  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  his  own :  but  because  ye  are 
not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
hateth  you.''«John  xv.  19.  '^  Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that 
the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  against  Grod  ?  Whosoever,  therefore,  will 
be  a  friend  of  the  worlds"  conforming  to  its  fashions,  coveting  its  posseasiops. 
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rerelliagr  in  its  enjoymente,  and  seekine  its  renown,  "is  the  enemy  of  God.'* 
James  iv.  4.  "  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world. 
If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him  !*'  &c.— John  ii. 
lo,  17. 

Such  is  the  tone  of  heart  peculiar  to  the  believer  in  Christ :  and  in  the 
region  of  the  heart  it  i%  where  the  whole  batde  between  God  and  gold,  wisdom 
and  wealth,  religion  and  riches,  is  to  be  fought.  Covetonsness  is  a  aisease  of 
the  heart.  Anti-covetousness,  or  the  Christian  temper,  must  supplant  it  in 
its  deepest  seat  The  struggle  between  these  two  principles  takes  place  in  the 
silent  and  secret  recesses  of  the  human  soul :  and  the  fortunes  of  the  field  vary 
just  according  to  the  successes  and  defeats  which  transpire  there.  Those  scenes 
and  situations  tempt  to  covetonsness,  which  tend  to  awaken  or  foster  inward 
longfing  and  desires  after  riches.  Nothing  is,  in  this  respect,  more  dangerous 
than  the  large  possession  or  constant  increase  of  weaith.  "When  ridies 
increase,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them."— Psalm  Ixii.  10.  The  very  word 
<' covetonsness,"  expresses  this  internal  quality  of  the  vice  so  designated. 
And  so  contrary  to  piety  is  this  craving  of  the  heart  after  worldly  good, 
as  to  be  styled  "  idolatry "  by  the  inspired  writers ;  e.  g,  Ephesians  v.  6 ; 
Colossians  iii.  5.  Hence  the  Psalmist  prayed,  "  Incline  my  heart  unto  thy 
t^timonies,  and  not  unto  covetousness."~cxix.  36.  See,  also,  Luke  xii.  13,  and 
Hebrews  xiii.  5. 

Another  view  of  this  heart-disease,  and  consequently  of  the  inherent  character 
of  its  corrective,  the  Christian  temper,  is  given  in  those  passages  which  denounce 
riches  as  an  object  of  trust,  as  well  as  of  desire.  They  are  trusted  in  either  for 
happiness  or  for  safety.  In  either  case  there  is  sin,  and  the  sin  is  in  the  state 
of  the  affections,  or  rather,  the  will. 

We  have  dwelt  lengthily  on  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  in  order  to  correct 
several  ver^  prevalent  mistakes :  such  as,  that  actual  possessions  are  a  measure 
or  index  of  a  man's  covetonsness.  A  poor  man  may  oe  as  covetous  as  a  rich 
man.  The  fiend  of  avarice  works  as  often  in  the  abodes  of  poverty  as  in  the 
halls  of  affluence.  Another  misconception  is,  that  the  cure  of  covetonsness  is  a 
change  in  one's  worldly  position,  or  that  the  two  things  are  identical.  A 
▼oluntary  descent,  for  example,  into  the  depths  of  indigence  may  sometimes  be 
an  indication  of  extinguished  avarice ;  but  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  a  grudged 
surrender  extorted  by  fear,  or  an  affectation  of  hypocriti(»l  pietism,  or  an 
extravagance  of  excited  eccentricity.  In  an^  of  these  cases,  the  act  of  self- 
impoverishment  once  committed,  the  heart  is  thenceforward  gnawed  more 
fiercely  than  ever  by  the  craving  of  miserly  lust,  and  the  torture  is  frightfully 
enhanced  by  the  bitterness  of  mtensest  vexation,  envy,  and  regret.  Another 
false  impression,  arising  from  a  superficial  view  of  the  sin  now  treated  of,  is, 
that  men,  prospering  notably  through  industry  and  enterprise,  must  be  ex- 
tremely covetous ;  whilst  others,  indolently  abiding  in  meaner  circumstances, 
are  thought  to  have  wholly  vanquished  that  base  passion.  Let  it  be  considered 
whether  these  are  thoroughly  contented  with  their  lot,  and  how  far  they  are 
ix^  from  corrosive  chagnn  at  their  neighbours'  happiness,  and  whether  their 
apparent  quietude  be  not  owing  to  the  apathy  of  despair,  or  to  the  counteractive 
tyranny  of  some  ignoble  vice,  detrimental  to  worldly  reputation  and  advance* 
ment.  And  let  the  other  dass.  also,  be  examined  more  narrowly,  and  it  may 
be  found  that  the^r  have  the  nighest  aims  to  inspirit  them,  ancl  the  noblest 
principles  to  maintain  them,  and  l£at  it  is  God's  blessmg  which  makes  whatsoever 
they  ao  to  prosper. 

4.  The  fourth  principle  points  out  the  precise  way  in  which  the  Christian 
steward  is  to  fulfil  his  trust.  Wliat  is  the  Master's  will  as  to  the  use  of  what 
has  been  entrusted  to  him  ?  In  what  manner  is  he  to  fulfil  his  obhgations  ? 
By  acting  as  a  benefactor  to  mankind.  Formerly,  God  was  partly  served  by 
wealth,  when  it  was  expended  on  animal  sacrifices  and  other  oflerings  directly 
connected  with  His  worship.  Now  He  is  served  by  it  when  it  is  used  for  the 
good  of  men,  in  the  best  way  discoverable.  Every  Christian,  who  possesses 
this  world's  goods,  should  regard  himself  simply  as  God's  almoner,  as  his  aj^t 
of  distribution,  a  mere  channel  to  convey  His  gifts  to  the  needy.  Highly  is  he 
honoured  by  being  placed  in  such  a  position,  and  highly  favoured.  He  must 
love  his  neighbour  as  himself.    This  implies  that  he  should  love  himself  as  his 
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Rdghbour.  God  has  beatowed  His'  gifts  on  our  whole  noe,  through  indiTidmliy 
for  the  bepefit  of  all,  including  of  coune  each  assent,  who  is  allowed  to  supply 
his  own  real  wants  first,  and  must  then  look  rouna  with  equal  regard^upon  others, 
dispensing  the  rest  for  their  good,  beginning  with  those  who  naturally  hay« 
most  claims  upon  him.  His  whole  soul  should  glow  with  beneyolenoe.  His 
highest  luxury  should  be  in  conferring  kindnesses.  His  constant  study  should 
be  to  spare  more  for  others.  He  should  ever  remember,  and  act  upon,  what  Uie 
Lord  has  said, "  It  is  more  blessed  to  grive  than  to  receiye."  The  most  expansrre 
generosity  should  swell  his  bosom.  The  purest  love  should  beam  on  his  ooun-< 
tenance.  The  law  of  gentlenea^  and  compassion  should  be  on  his  lips.  He 
should  put  on  charity  as  his  constant  and  beauteous  torment.  His  inmost 
thoughts  should  be  thoughts  of  benevolence,  his  devices  tnose  of  liberali^.  Of 
course,  this  implies  the  strictest  observance  of  justice  and  truth.  To  be  un* 
righteously  in  debt,  to  continue  therein  contentedly,  or  to  postpone  proper 
payments  doggedly  or  evasively,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Christian  love. 
The  child  of  God  must  pay  to  aU  their  dues,  for  the  law  of  his  kindness  extends 
to  every  man,  and  to  be  unjust  to  any  is  so  far  to  violate  it.  ^'  Owe  no  man 
anything,  but  to  love  one  another."  The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  what  God 
has  given  you  is  to  discharge  all  just  claims  on  you  from  others :  and,  having 
done  that,  ^^  do  good  "  freely  and  gladsomely,  ^^  as  far  as  you  have  opportui^, 
to  all  men,  especially  to  those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith."  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  contains  a  very  memorable  exposition  and  enforcement 
of  this  duty.  See  also  Luke  vi.  27—38;  1  Samuel  xv.  22,  compare  with 
Markxii.33. 

Y.  Appucatiov  or  Pbikciplss. — By  comparing  the  three  questions  pro- 
pounded in  Section  I.  with  the  four  principles  just  explained,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  third  only  can  be  answered  affirmatively.  Either  studiously  to  live  hi 
indigence,  or  audaciously  to  daim  everything,  is  unlawful  to  the  children  of 
God.  Both  courses  aro  alike  condemned  by  our  general  laws.  The  one  is 
contemptuous  or  indolent^  the  other  presumptuous  or  fanatical,  treachery 
against  the  gpreat  King.  Let  Him  give  or  withhold,  as  seemeth  good  to  Himself* 
Our  duty  is,  rightly  to  use  whatever  He  entrusts  us  with,  be  it  little  or  much* 
We  conclude,  then,  that  a  child  of  God  may  be  a  proprietor  of  wealth  in  conunea 
with  others,  but  must  distinguish  himself  from  them  in  the  mode  and  prindpka 
of  its  apnropriation.  But  how,  and  to  what  extent,  is  this  to  be  done  I  Let  bim 
ponder  tnis  ouestion.  Having  seen  and  recognised  his  position  as  Jehovah'a 
steward,  ana  having  compriSiended  generally  hia  consequent  duty,  let  him 
diligently  seek  out  its  specific  requirements  in  its  appUcation  to  the  varied 
circumstances  of  the  prasent  life.  Let  him  not  only  obtain  dear  theoretical 
principles,  but  learn  how  to  deduce  from  them  sound  practical  maxima  or 
precepts  upon  the  modd  of  those  furnished  in  the  Scriptures. 

Such  an  attempt  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  three  parts ;  the  first 
having  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  property;  the  second  to  its  retention 
or  continuous  passession;  and  the  third,  to  its  uses  or  modes  of  appro* 
priation.  ' 

YI.  Likw  OF  Acguisinoir.— The  general  statement  may  be  made  without 
hesitation,  that  a  Christian  man  sihould  not  only  be  willinj^,  but  should  desiro  to 
possess  himself  of  property ;  on  die  same  prindple  whidi  constrains  him  to 
improve  or  increase  nis  other  capabilities  of  doing  good.  ''Occupy  till  I  oome^'* 
is  a  command  which  binds  him  to  cultivate  sedulously  every  gift  available  for 
the  purposes  of  benevolence :  of  which,  doubtJess,  material  wi^th  ia  one.  The 
sources,  from  whence  it  is  derivable^  may  be  stated  as  three;— Labour,  Gift,  and 
Interest. 

Labour  comprises,  1,  manual  toil,  both  of  the  peasant,  the  manu£ietnrer, 
and  the  artist ;  2,  commerce,  which,  in  all  its  branches,  imfdies  the  transfer  of 
goods  firom  one  party  to  another,  with  Ae  design  of  profit  to  the  vendor  or 
agent ;  and  3,  toe  holding  of  offices  remunerated  by  stipend  or  fee.  It  ia 
lawful  in  any  of  these  ways  to  labour  for  reward.  It  is  obligatory  to  do  ao^ 
when  ability  and  opportunity  aro  present,  and  other  sources  of  self  support  are 
wanting.  To  refuse,  under  such  ciroumstances,  is  podtively  criminal. — 2  Thee- 
salonians  iii.  10 — 12 :  ''  This  we  commanded  you,  that  if  any  would  not 
work,  ndther  should  he  eat."    See  also  1  Thesaalomans  iv.  11—12 ;  Ephe* 
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aians  iv.  28.  The  required  taste  shoold  be  fulfilled  with  cheerfulnesa,  diligence, 
and  energy.  ''  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might/'  In 
this  way,  we  should  g-et  all  we  can ;  subject,  however,  to  two  restrictions,— « 
iii^t,  that  we  do  no  injury  to  ourselves  or  to  others,  either  bodily  or  spiritual,— 
and  second,  that  we  violate  neither  truth  nor  justice.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to 
labour  dishonestly :  nor  even  honestly  to  the  destruction  of  our  own  health,  the 
distraction  or  pollution  of  our  minds,  or  to  the  injury  of  our  neighbour  in 
person,  character,  or  position.  These  plain  dictates  of  morality  are  much  lost 
sight  of  amid  the  oustle  of  commercial  enterprise  and  the  eagerness  of 
mutual  competition.  Large  and  magnificent  establishment  are  set  up,  and 
cares  and  anxieties  correspondingly  multiply  until  thev  become  so  oppressive  as 
utterly  to  crush  the  owner's  energies,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Mis  life  is 
shortened.  He  is  prematurely  carried  to  the  grave :  but  the  guilt  of  a  suicide 
is  on  his  conscience.  He  is  the  victim  of  his  own  ambition.  He  has  immo- 
lated himself  to  Mammon;  God  never  required  this  at  his  hands.  If  his  res- 
ponsibilities had  been  reduced  to  a  tithe  of  what  they  were,  and  his  profits 
similarly  diminished,  his  life  might  have  been  prolonged,  his  duty  fuliilled,  and 
his  soul  saved. 

If  it  be  wrong  in  the  master  to  be  ambitiously  discontented  with  moderate 
acquisitions,  it  is  equally  wrong  in  the  workman  to  be  enviously  dissatisfied 
with  reasonable  wages.  He  has  no  right,  merely  to  obtain  more  wages,  to  wear 
down  his  body  or  neo^lect  his  mind  by  working  over  hours  1  And  still  less,  to 
seek  an  increase  of  tnem  by  coercing  "  an  advance "  beyond  what  the  master 
can  afford  to  pay. 

Commerce,  whether  by  barter  or  sale  for  money,  implies  the  private  right  of 
property  in  opposition  to  a  free  community  of  goods.  It  is  sanctioned  in  the 
Bible  by  those  numerous  precepts  which  are  given  there  for  the  regulation  of 
business  transactions.  These  are  allowed,  when  conducted  without  fraud — the 
crime  perpetrated,  when  advantage  is  intentionally  taken  of  our  neighbour's 
ignorance — and  without  extortion^  of  which  we  are  guilty  when  we  take 
advantage  of  his  necessities. 

Under  the  head  of  <'6ift"  we  comprise  all  casual  g^tuities,  honorary 
pensions,  and  inheritances,  whether  legal  or  testamentary.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
lawful  to  increase  our  substance  from  these  sources,  providecl  that  we  receive  no 
present  aa  a  bribe,  as  the  price  of  our  virtue  or  honour :  provided  also  that  the 
donor  is  of  sound  mind,  and  acts  freely,  without  bias  or  restraint,  and  that  he 
has  a  right  to  part  with  what  he  bestows.  A  spirit  of  generosity,  prone  to  give, 
is  rendered  obligatory  in  the  Scriptures :  whence  it  follows  that  to  receive, 
though  less  blessed,  is  at  least  allowable.  We  do  not,  therefore,  marvel  to  find 
numerous  instances  of  bestowing  and  accepting  presents,  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ. 

We  approach  now  a  somewhat  difficult  question,  as  to  the  allowability  of  in- 
terest on  pecuniary  loans.  We  regard  money,  not  as  some  mysterious  agent, 
possessing  a  peculiar  ethical  character,  and  subject  to  peculiar  ethical  laws,  but 
simply  as  a  form  of  property  in  general.  It  is  a  convenient  representative  of  all 
material  possessions,  and  its  use  is  to  be  controlled  by  those  maxims  which  bear 
upon  the  use  of  all  which  it  represents.  If  therefore  it  is  lawful  to  hire  out  any 
other  kind  of  material  wealth  to  a  second  party,  and  to  receive  from  him  an 
equivalent  for  its  use,  it  is  equally  lawful  to  do  the  same  with  money.  Now, 
the  manual  labourer  hires  out  his  own  strength  to  hi<»  employer  exactly  upon 
this  principle.  Similarly  might  a  man  deal  with  his  horses  or  cows,  or  with 
usabte  property,  as  ships  or  steam  engines :  and  in  like  manner  with  his  gold 
and  silver  also.  He  may  lend  his  money,  as  any  other  of  his  goods,  on  the 
general  principle  of  remuneration,  that  he  may  receive  a  just  and  reasonable 
equivalent  for  its  use,  which  in  tnis  instance  is  called  ''  interest."  Excessive 
interest,  extorted  through  the  borrower's  ignorance  or  need,  is  *^  usury.'*  This 
is  condemned  by  Scripture,  and  by  all  sound  principles  of  morality.  It  is  per- 
haps difficult  to  know  how  much  interest  should  be  required  for  money  lent. 
This,  for  reasons  we  need  not  enter  into,  must  vary  in  different  lands,  and  at 
different  times ;  and  it  is  ordinarily  determined  by  the  civil  government  of  a 
country.  To  keep  within  the  range  sanctioned  by  such  legal  enactments  is 
ahnost  universally  deemed  binding  upon  the  conscience ;  partly  becauae  of  the 
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reasonablenefls  which  will  ordinarily  attach  to  such  lawBth)imselvefi,  and  partiy 
because  it  is  a  duty  to  submit  to  the  civil  authority  of  our  country,  when  it 
demands  nothing'  of  us  palpably  unjust  or  impious. 

From  the  sources  and  under  the  restrictions  specified,  we  hold  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Christian,  with  reference  to  property,  to  get  all  he  can. 

(To  be  continued,) 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  EXPERIENCE  OF 

DANIEL  DAVIS. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
remarklible  incidents  in  the  life  of 
D.  Davis,  written  by  a  person  who 
can  vouch  the  truth  ot  what  he 
writes: — 

Da!«I£l  Davis  was  bom  on  the  Slst 
of  May,  1793,  in  the  parish  of  Kenton, 
near  £xeter.  His  parents  were  of  the 
Church  of  England.  But,  alas!  all 
they  knew  of  religion  was  to  lead  a 
moral  life  and  attend  the  church 
services.  Daniel  was  sent  to  a  dame- 
school  from  about  three  years  old  till 
he  was  seven  or  eight.  Afterwards  he 
attended  a  writing-school  about  two 
years,  but  the  master  did  not  teach 
arithmetic,  so  Daniel  never  did  a  sum 
at  school  in  his  life  I  He  was  taught 
to  repeat  some  hymns  and  graces 
before  and  after  meat,  and  his  mother 
taught  him  to  say  some  praters  on 
going  to  bed.  This  was  not  in  israin, 
for  it  was  his  decided  opinion  in  after 
years,  that  had  he  been  with  any  one 
who  could -have  taught  him  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  he  would  have  become 
pious  from  childhood.  He  always  ap- 
peared to  have  the  fear  of  God  before 
nis  eyes.  He  thought  much  on  what 
he  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
loving-ls^ndness  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  going  about  doing  good, 
healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and 
preaching  tbe  gospel  to  the  poor — 
and  of  vie  cruelty  of  the  people  in 
using  one  so  ill  who  had  done  them 
so  much  ffood;  and,  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, of  the  care  God  took  of  his 
people  Israel ;  and  particularly  of  ti^e 
kind  Providences  displayed  in  favour 
of  his  servant  David,  in  deliverine^ 
him  out  of  the  hands  of  King  Saui, 
when  he  was  hunting  him  as  a  par- 
tridge upon  the  mountains.  Doubuess, 
had  a  kmd  fnend  been  near  to  foster 
those  indications  of  early  piety,  he 
would  have  been  made  happy  in  the 


enjo}rment  of  true  religion,  and  a 
multitude  of  sins  would  have  been 
prevented.  But  none  of  his  acquaint- 
ance knew  anything  of  the  power  of 
godliness ;  if  any  one  had  the  form, 
that  was  thought  quite  sufficient. 

When  David  was  a  little  more  than 
eleven  years  of  age  his  father  died, 
and  he  was  sent  to  Chudleigh  to  learn 
the  business  of  his  elder  brother,  who 
was  a  blacksmith,  as  his  father  had 
also  been.  Here  he  was  kept  short  of 
pocket-money ;  at  times  he  might  not 
nave  a  halfpenny  for  weeks  or  months 
together.  It  fell,  on  a  day,  he  felt  a 
great  longing  for  some  apples ;  having 
no  other  means  of  gettm^  them  but 
by  theft,  it  appears  that  his  heart  was 
lifted  up  to  the  Most  High  God,  pos- 
sessor of  heaven  and  earth,  and  these, 
or  the  like  words,  were  most  devoutly 
uttered : — "  Lord,  thou  knowest  I  have 
no  money  to  buy  apples ;  if  I  had  I 
would  not  steal  them»  out  as  I  have  not. 
let  me  not  be  caught  in  taking  them  l** 
Having  secured  ten  or  twelve  apples 
from  a  neighbouring  orchard,  the 
little  pilferer  returned  in  safety  nnde- 
tectea.  As  well  as  can  now  be  remem- 
bered, after  so  long  time,  due  thanks 
were  returned  to  his  Almighty  pro- 
tector! Doubtless  the  times  of  this 
ignorance  God  winked  at ;  with  know- 
ledge came  repentance.  Not  long  after 
this  a  friend  ^ave  him  "  Dr.  Watts's 
Hymns  for  Children,"  which  he  prized 
much,  and  learned  nearly  all  the  hymns 
in  the  book ;  and  often  would  he  lift 
his  ^eart  and  eyes  to  heaven  and 
say— 

"  Now  God  of  all,  He  reigns  above* 
And  from  his  heavenly  throne 
He  sees  what  children  dwell  in  love, 
And  marks  them  for  his  own.** 

Then  he  would  moan  out,  ''Oh!  if 
Jesus  should  now  look  down  from  nis 
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heavenly  throne  upon  me,  and  mark 
me  for  his  own,  now  happy  should 
I  be!"  When  anything  like  trouble 
came  upon  him — ^believing  God  re- 
garded prayer,  and  would  help  those 
who  called  upon  him — he  would  repeat 
Prayers,  Creeds,  Collects,  Hymns, 
Catechisms,  and  anything  that  came 
to  mind,  which  appeared  to  be  gtx>d ; 
and  though  he  conunitted  many  sins, 
and  brought  guilt  and  condemnation 
upon  himself,  yet  he  was  so  preserved 
by  preventing  grace— perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say — ^he  was  esteemed  by 
all  who  knew  him,  and  had  the  cha- 
racter of  a  quiet,  harmless,  industrious, 
good  boy,  so  that  scarcely  a  dog  would 
move  his  tongue  against  him. 

When  he  arrived  to  the  age  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  he  began  to 
associate  with  the  youngsters  of  the 
town  in  a  more  familiar  manner  than 
he  had  done  before,  which,  but  for  the 
meroy  of  God,  must  have  proved  the 
ruin  of  body  and  soul.  His  former 
seriousness  soon  went  off  now  he 
began  to  thirBt  after  all  the  games 
and  sports  of  the  town;  and  as  his 
pocket  was  a  little  better  replenished 
with  halfpence  than  formerly,  it  af- 
forded a  more  ample  scope  for  the 
indulgence  of  his  evil  propensities; 
and  such  projrress  he  now  made  in 
all  manner  of  wickedness  that  it  is 
believed,  had  not  a  merciful  God 
stopped  bim  in  his  mad  career,  he 
would  soon  have  filled  up  the  measure 
of  his  iniquity,  and  been  sent  to  hell. 
Here  a  veil  must  be  drawn ;  the  pen 
must  not  be  deflled  with  narrating  the 
crimes  which  stained  his  character  at 
this  period.  He  has  since  said,  "  Had 
the  whole  of  my  proceedings  ^at  this 
time  been  developed,  no  one  would 
have  thought  even  mercy  itself  could 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  pardon  one 
who  had  Uius  sold  himself  to  work  all 
manner  of  wickedness.  The  general 
sentence  would  have  been — It  is 
not  fit  that  such  an  execrable  wretch 
should  live  j  cut  him  off,  and  let  him 
go  down  qmck  to  hell.''  But  who  can 
set  bounds  to  Almighty  grace,  mercy, 
and  love !  While  he  was  thus  seeking 
death  in  the  error  of  his  ways,  it 
pleased  God  to  arrest  his  attention  in 
the  following  manner:— One  day,  as 
he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  an  old 
woman,  who  lived  in  the  same  house 
with  him,  handed  him  a  book,  saving, 
**  Here  is  a  good  book  for  you ;  I  know 
you  are  fond  of  reading,"    He  opened 


the  book ;  the  first  words  that  caught 
his  eyes  were  these,  **  Whosoever  thou 
art  Ihat  lookest  into  this  book,  never 
undertake  to  read  it,  unless  thou  first 
resolvest  to  become  ^m  thine  heart  a 
true  practitioner  of  piety :  yet  read  it, 
and  that  speedily,  lest,  before  thou  hast 
read  it  over,  Goa,  (by  some  unexpected 
death)  cut  ihee  off  K>r  thine  inveterate 
impiety."     "This,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  "was  like  a  sword  running 
through  my  liver.    *  Never  undertake 
to  reful  it  unless  thou  resolvest,'  &c. 
I  have   made  so    many  resolutions 
already,    what   can    be   the   use   of 
making  any  more,  for  I  clearly  see 
I  am  not  able  to  keep  them.    'Yet 
read  it  speedily,  lest  God  cut  thee  off.' 
If  I  refuse  to  read  it,  my  condition  is 
no  better.    What  shall  1  do  f     Shall 
I  lay  it  by,  and  think  no  more  about 
it  P  or  shall  I  read  it  ?    I  am  afinld  to 
do  either  1     At  length  I  resolved  to 
read  it,  and,  by  God's  help,  to  become 
an  unfeigned  practitioner  of    piety. 
So  I  began,  and  the  more  I  read  the 
more  I  was  alarmed.    My  sins  seemed 
to  be  all  placed  as  in  battle  array 
before  my  eyes;  many  which  I  had 
committed  years  ago,  and  had  quite 
forgot,  now  came  afresh  to  mind  as  if 
it  had  been  but  yesterday.    I  felt  the 
anger  of  God  resting  upon  me,  and 
thought  hell  must  be  my  portion.    I 
fancied  I  already  felt  the  torments  of 
the  damned.    A  wounded  spirit  who 
can  bear?    My  distress  was  so  great 
I  lost  my  appetite,  sleep  went  from 
my  eyes,  neitner  was  I  fit  for  any 
work.     My  friends  thought  I  was 
getting  into  a  consumption.     They 
Knew  nothing  of  the  distress  of  mind 
I  was  in ;  I  kept  that  to  myself.    To 
the  best  of  my  recollection  I  continued 
in  this  state  about  six  weeks.    I  fre- 
auently  thought  about  Jesus  Christ 
dying  for  sinners,  but  I  could  hardly 
be  persuaded  it  could  be  for  one  so 
vile  as  I.    Yet  by  some  means  I  was 
kept  from  downright  black  despair; 
for   I   continued   reading   the  hook 
every  opportunity,  and  not  without 
some  expectation  of  finding  deliver- 
ance. When  I  came  to  the  meditations 
against  despair,  and  to  see  the  pro- 
mises of  mercy  and  pardon-  made  to 
the  greatest  sinners,  upon  their  repent- 
ance and  faith  in  Jesus,  I  could  no 
longer  doubt.    I  thought  I  read  those 
words,  '  Could  one  man  be  gmlty  of 
all  the  sins  that  ever  were  committed 
in  the  world  he  need  not  despair;  pro- 
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▼ided  he  did  but  truly  repent,  and 
imfeignedly  bdieve  in  Jesue  ChriBt, 
they  would  all  be  pardoned.  Great  as 
thy  sios  may,  have  been^  they  are  but 
the  sins  of  man,  but  His  are  the  mer- 
cies of  God.  Thy  sins  may  have 
called  aloud  to  heaven  for  vengeance, 
but  the  meiits  of  Christ,  or  the  mercies 
of  God  through  Christ,  are  higher 
than  the  heavens,  and  therefore  greater 
tban  thy  sins  I'  Then  I  said  m  my 
heart,  if  one  man  could  be  guilty  of 
all  the  sins  that  ever  were  committed, 
and  yet  be  pardoned,  then  surely  there 
must  be  mercy  for  me.  So  I  begun 
to  pray,  '  If  it  be  possible  that  sudi  a 
sinner  can  be  pardoned,  0  Lord  pardon 
me.  If  Jesus  Christ  did  die  tor  tbe 
chief  of  sinners,  then  surely  he  died 
for  me.  0,  merciful  God,  forgive  me^ 
for  His  name's  sake. 

*'  *  Remember  all  the  djring  pains 
Which  my  Redeemer  felt, 
And  let  his  blood  wash  out  my  stains, 
And  answer  for  my  guilt.' 

I  did  not  pray  in  vain:  my  load  of 
fwlt  was  soon  removed.  I  felt  an 
mwaxd  assurance  that  God  for  Christ's 
sake  had  pardoned  all  my  sins;  my 
hell  was  turned  to  heaven.  I  could 
now  sing,  *  0  Lord,  I  will  praise  thee, 
though  thou  wast  angry  with  me; 
thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  thou 
comfortest  me.'  I  now  found  such  a 
change  wrought  in  my  heart  that  old 
things  were  passed  away,  behold  all 
things  were  become  new.  I  could  no 
longer  join  my  old  companions  in  sin ; 
nnrneort  was  taken  up  with  the  things 
o/^God.  Eeading,  prayer,  and  hea- 
venly  meditations  were  now  the  joy 
and  delight  of  my  soul.  Being  then 
long  days,  I  arose  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  spent  two  hours  in  spi- 
ritual exercises  before  I  went  to  the 
smith's  shop ;  and  many  times,  while 
reading  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  as 
described  in  that  book  ('  The  Practice 
of  Piety'^,  I  was  so  carried  away  in 
imagination  that  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  I  was  in  the  body  or  out  of 
the  body.  I  fancied  I  saw  all  that 
I  was  reading  about,  of  the  joys  and 
felicity  of  wose  who  surround  the 
throne,  and  many  times  did  I  desire 
to  die  that  I  might  go  and  enjoy  it  in 
reahty.  I  did  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
«peakable  and  full  of  glory." 

As  well  as  can  now  he  recollected 
there  being  no  memorandum  made  at 
the  time)  tnis  change  was  wrought  in 
his  heart  by  divine  grace  when  he  was 


about  twenty  veArs  of  age.  How 
frail  is  mon  !  This  ecstatic  joy  did  not 
continue  long.  Satan  soon  began  to 
harass  Him  wiUi  temptations.  Some- 
times it  was  suggested  to  his  mind, 
"  The  joys  of  heaven  are  not  so  great 
as  you  imagine."  At  other  times  be 
would  try  to  persuade  him,  ''  It's  all  a 
delusion ;  there  is  nothing  at  all  of 
the  kind  in  existence ;  when  man  dies 
there  is  an  end  of  him."  We  find  him 
describing  his  condition  in  the  follow- 
ing language : — "  Then  my  old  beset- 
tinsf  sins  returned  upon  me  with  such 
violence  that  I  was  overcome  by  them, 
undoubtedly  through  neglect,  not  suf- 
ficiently watching  unto  prayer,  and, 
through  ignorance  of  Satan's  devices, 
being  alone,  and  having  no  Christian 
counsellor.  This  brought  such  guilt  and 
condemnation  upon  m^  conscience, 
and  darkness  and  terror  mto  my  mind, 
that  I  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  as 
horrible  a  state  as  before  I  obtained 
pardon.  Satan  now  told  me,  'It  is 
all  in  vain;  you  will  never  be  aUe 
to  keep  your  vows,  or  lead  a  gt>dly 
life.' 

<<OhI  the  anffuish  of  soul  I  was 
now  in.  I  thought  God  was  so  angry 
with  me,  I  durst  not  pray  lest  I  should 
insult  bam,  and  cause  him  to  pour 
out  his  vengeance  upon  me.  At  length 
I  thought  I  would  repeat  some  hymns. 
Dr.  Watts  on  the  61st  Psalm  came 
to  my  mind,  and  while  I  was  repeating 
the  following  words  a  ray  of  hght  and 
hope  darted  mto  my  mind  :— 
•<  *  My  sins  are  great,  but  don't  surpass 

The  power  and  mercy  of  thy  grace ; 

Great  God,  thy  mercy  hath  no  bound, 

So  let  thy  pardoning  love  be  found.' 

"  I  said,  my  crimes  are  great  indeed, 
but  they  do  not  surpass  the  power  and 
mercy  of  God's  grace.  Then  I  prayed, 
'  0  God,  as  thy  mercy  hath  no  bounds, 
so  let  tiiy. pardoning  love  be  foimd, 
and  extended  to  me,  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners, for  tbe  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
Glory  be  to  God,  he  heard  my  err, 
and  set  my  soul  at  hberty  again, 
and  for  a  time  I  went  on  my  way 

rejoicing." 

(To be  continue.) 

DtO   DEEP. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  rich,  ever 
flowing  fountain,  which,  the  deeper  you 
dig,  the  more  you  abound  with  water; 
•in  like  manner,  the  more  you  seardi  the 
saored  volume,  tho  fuller^  you  wiU  find, 
are  the  veins  of  living  water. 
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A  BBIEF  MEMOIR  OF  MR. 
SAMUEL  JOLLY, 

LATE  OP  THE  SOUTHWARK  ClBCUIT. 

It  u  A  pleasing*  and  delifi^htful  duty 
to  record  the  sayings  and  doinsrs  of 
the  piou5  dead  ;  and  especially  to 
delineate  the  characters  of  circumspect 
and  exemplary  Christians  with  whom 
we  have  oeen  acquainted.  By  such 
means  we  are  impressed  with  the 
powerful  influence  of  true  religion, 
and  are  assured  that  sinful  indul^nce 
in  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of 
this  life  IS  not  calculated  to  console  the 
human  spirit  in  sickness,  or  support  it 
in  death.  This  brief  memoir  is  in- 
tended to  show  how  the  followers  of 
Jesus  may  be  endued  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  calmness  and  resifi^tion 
under  sufierin^  and  trials  whue  here, 
and  cheered  with  the  hope  of  everlast- 
ing felicity  hereafter.  Tne  example  of 
those  who  have  died  happy  in  the 
Lord,  is  often  the  means,  in  the  hands 
of  God,  of  bringing  those  who  survive 
to  the  proper  luiowledge  of  the  truth, 
and  of  leading  them  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  the  faithful.  Hence  the 
sacred  penman  observes,  ''The  me- 
mory of  the  just  is  blessed,  and  the 
righteous  are  nad  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance." If  the  character  about 
to  be  described  be  faithfully  presented, 
it  cannot,  we  conceive,  fail  to  prove 
useful  to  some  whom  he  has  left 
Vehind  for  a  season. 

Charles  Jolly  was  bom  at  Saint 
Enoder,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  on 
the  17th  January,  1828,  and  was  at  a 
▼ery  early  perioil  of  life  instructed  in 
the  way  of  righteousness,  at  Mitchell 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday«school. 
The  impressions  he  received  there  were 
of  an  endurinjQf  and  unfading  character; 
ibe  seed  of  divine  truth  took  deep  root 
in  his  heart,  and  ultimately  yielded  a 
rich  and  luxuriant  harvest.  In  the 
year  1845  he  was  apprenticed,  and  in 
the  month  of  Octooer  iu  that  year, 
))€mg  convinced  of  his  need  of  a 
personal  interest  in  Christ^s  atoning 
sacrifice,  he  felt  that  his  state  was 
unsafe  and  dangerous*.  He  went  as  a 
depraved  and  ruined  sinner  to  Jeaas, 
and  aflter  two  months'  anxious  inquiry 
after  salvationy  was  enabled  by  faith 
In  a  crucified  Redeemer  to  cast  his 
weary  and  heavy  laden  spirit  upon 
the  great  atonement.  Then  his 
language  waQ,  "  O  Lord,  I  will  praise 
thee;   though  thou  wast  angry  with 


me,  thine  anger  is  tamed  away,  and 
now  thou  comfortest  me." 

From  this  time  to  the  close  of  hie 
life  Brother  JoUy  continued  to  enjoy 
true  religion:  he  had  not  only  sun- 
light in  his  house,  but  in  his  heart, 
and  was  anxious  that  its  refulgent 
rays  should  illumine  every  circle  in 
which  he  moved.  Hence  he  became 
a  prayer  leader,  and  a  visitor  of  the 
sick,  both  of  which  offices  he  dis- 
chai^ed  in  an  efficient  manner.  "  I 
have,  often,"  says  his  brother  in  a 
letter  to  the  writer,"  known  him  sit 
up  several  nights  in  the  depth  of 
winter  with  the  sick  and  the  dying, 
being  persecuted  by  his  master  at  the 
same  time  for  so  doing.  A  great 
portion  of  his  work  was  about  twelve 
miles  distance  from  his  residence : 
father's  house  being  about  the  middle 
of  the  way,  it  was  nis  custom  to  call 
upon  us  on  Saturday  evenings,  but  he 
seldom  stopped  over  night ;  and  when 
he  did  he  generally  rose  at  four  o^clock 
a.m.,  to  go  about  his  Divine  Master's 
work  at  home.  Frequently  have  I 
expostulated  with  him  for  doing  so 
much  Vork,  but  to  no  purpose^  as  he 
would  justify  himself  by  observing 
that  he  had  many  thmspB  which 
brightened  his  eye  and  glaodened  his 
heart  in  his  work  and  labour  of  love« 

His  apprenticeship  having  expired, 
he  left  St.  Stephen's  for  St.  Austell, 
and  after  pursuing  his  accustomed 
labour  for  aoout  eighteen  months,  the 
friends  there  thought  he  possessed 
qualificaticms  for  a  more  extended 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  wished  him 
to  be  put  upon  the  plan  as  a  local 
preacher.  From  this  arduous  yet 
glorious  work  he  at  first  shrank,  but 
at  length  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his 
friends,  and  began  to  proclaim  the 
tidings  of  mercy  to  his  rellow  men  as 
an  exhorter.  After  labouring  in  that 
capacity  for  some  time  he  left  St. 
Austell  for  liskeard,  where  he  passed 
his  examination,  and  was  duly  received 
as  an  accredited  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Local  Preadher.  He  removed  to 
London  last  December,  and  began  to 
workin  thesame  exemplary  way,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  precarious  state  of 
his  heid^,  at  the  request  of  his  brother 
he  was  induced  to  relax  his  exertions. 
His  death  was  exceedingly  sudden; 
and  fortunately  for  suffering  humanity, 
we  rarely  see  a  person  so  suddenly  and 
so  completely  prostrated  as  he  was 
both  in  body  and  mind,^cut  down 
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almost  at  a  stroke  in  his  pruney  and 
reduced  from  the  vigour  of  manhood, 
physically  and  mentally,  to  a  state  of 
woikness  and  imbecility  seldom  wit- 
nessed. It  would  have  been  gratifying 
to  his  sorrowing  friends  had  he  been 
permitted  to  give  expression  to  his 
wishes,  and  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
grace  of  Christ  and  the  saving  power 
of  the  Gk»^l,  of  which  he  was  the 
happy  recipient ;  but  in  this  respect 
the  Lord  who  ^ve  had  taken  away, 
and,  from  the  patience  and  resign|ition 
manifested  from  first  to  last,  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  had  he 
been  able,  he  would  have  responded, 
"  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

''What  was  said  of  Daniel,"  says 
one  who  knew  him  well,  ''may  with 
propriety  be  said  of  our  departed 
fnend:  'He  was  a  youne  man  m 
whom  was  found  an  excellent  spirit.' 
I  have  often,"  continues  he,  ''con- 
versed freely  and  unreservedly  with 
him  on  a  variety  of  topics,  both  of  a 
temporal  and  spiritual  nature,  and 
therefore  feel  that  I  am  in  a  better 
position  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his 
character  and  moral  worth  than  those 
who  were  less  acquainted  with  him. 
His  disposition  was  modest  and  un- 
assumiiu^,  his  habits  (]uiet  and  retiring, 
and,  like  all  such,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  known  in  order  to 
be  appreciated ;  and  the  more  he  was 
known,  the  more  hig:hly  was  he 
esteemed.  As  a  mechanic  he  excelled, 
and,  had  his  life  been  spared,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  made   great   pro- 


ficiency,  having,  6nly  a   few  days 
before  his   illness,  conferred  with  a 
gentleman  on  the  subject  of  studying 
some    of    the    higher    branches   of 
mathematical  science.     He  lived  in 
the  habitufd  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
the  ensnaring  fear  of  man  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  stranger.     He  was  not 
one  hastily  to  decide  upon  a  subject ; 
but  when  his  mind  was  once  maae  up 
he  became  fixed  and  unmoved — for 
the  obvious  reason  that  he  investigated 
the  nature  of  things,  and  acted  upon 
principle;  and  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned personally,  I  never  knew  more 
exalted  virtue,  or  purer  morality,  or 
more  steady  and  tmifbrm  piety  evmced 
in  any  one.    He  had  no  douot  fondly 
calculated  on  many  years  of  prosperity 
and  happiness,  and  was  preparing  his 
mind  for  future  usefulness ;   but  how 
admonitory  is  the  fact — ^how  loudly 
does  it  reiterate  the  Saviour's  injunc- 
tion— *  Work  while  it  is  day,  for  the 
night   Cometh  when   no    man    can 
work.' " 

He  died  in  the  bloom  of  life  and 
usefulness  in  the  church  of  Grod, 
August  7,  1853,  in  the  26th  year  of 
his  age.  His  sun  has  gone  down| 
while  with  him  it  was  yet  day. 

His  death  was  improved  by  the 
writer  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Chapel,  New  Weston  Street.  South- 
wark,  to  a  very  attentive  ana  deeply 
affected  auditory.  In  life  he  was 
respected,  in  death  lamented. 

Hugh  Morbis. 
Sovthvoark  Circuit. 


A.  DISPOSED   MIHD. 

Let  your  desires  and  aversions  to  the 
common  objects  and  oocurrences  of  life 
be  but  few  and  feeble.  Make  it  your 
daily  business  to  moderate  your  aver* 
sions  and  desires,  and  to  govern  them 
by  reason.  This  will  enard  vou  against 
many  a  ruffle  of  spirit,  botn  of  anger 
and  sorrow.  — - 

SStV-ESTIMATBS. 

Sib  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  tme  spirit 
of  hmnility,  spoke  of  himself,  at  the  close 
of  his  life,  as  a  "  child  who  had  spent 
time  in  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore, 
while  the  great  ocean  lay  untraTorsed." 
It  is  said  that  Mosart,  just  before  he 
^ed,  exclaimed,  "Now  I  be&in  to  see 
what  might  be  done  in  music! 

SYMPATHY. 

Trs  warm-hearted  and  benevolent 
man  finds  all  nature  smiling  around  him; 


or,  if  he  chance  to  meet  with  misery  or 
suffering,  the  sympathy  he  extends  to  it 
re-acts  with  pleasing  influence  on  Ms  own 
mind,  and  proves  a  sufficient  reward; 
but  the  morose  and  surl^,  or  supercilious 
mind,  wanders  in  the  fairest  scenes  as  in 
a  desert— sees  only  to  be  dissatisfied, 
hears  only  to  be  displeased. 

THE  courage   of  VlBTUC. 

That  courage  which  prompts  us  to 
court  death,  is  but  the  courage  of  a 
moment,  and  is  often  excited  by  the  ti^ 
hope  of  posthumous  fame.  tThere  is  a 
species  of  courage  more  necessary,  and 
more  rare,  which  makes  us  support, 
without  witness  and  without  applause, 
the  various  vexations  of  life  ^- and 
that  is  patience,  leaning,  not  cm  the 
opinions  of  others,  but  upon  the  will 
of  God.  Patience  u  the  courage  of 
virtue. 
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Thb  prophecies  of  Holy  Scripture, 
80  Yariea  in  character,  so  wonderful  in 
minutenees  of  delineation,  so  grand  in 
diction,  and  so  universal  and  all-com- 
prehensive in  relation  to  the  events  of 
time  and  the  history  of  the  world,  in- 
Tariably  derive  additional  importance 
in  public  estimation  in  seasons  of  pecu- 
liar political  difficulty  or  unusual  com- 
motion among^  the  nations.  This  may 
be  attributed  to  several  secondary 
causes,  which  have  their  origin  either 
in  the  natural  tendency  of  man  to  pry 
into  the  future,  or  in  a  deep-seated 
though  often  unacknowledged  feelin&r 
that  the  world's  vicissitudes  are  ail 
tending  to  work  out  the  great  problem 
which  the  Bible  has  placed  before 
men.  So  recently  as  in  the  year  1848 
the  public  mind  received  a  powerful 
impulse  in  this  direction,  which  was 
materially  aided  by  the  circumstance 
that  Robert  Fleming,  a  divine  of  the 
last  century,  had  named  that  year  as 
one  that  would  be  peculiarly  disastrous 
to  the  papacy ;  though  his  prediction, 
if  such  It  deserves  to  be  designated, 
was  couched  in  such  dubitable  terms 
as  were  better  calculated  to  excite  at- 
tention than  to  satisfy  the  anticipations 
that  might  be  founded  upon  them. 
The  events  of  that  year,  viewed  from 
our  present  position,  and  in  connec- 
tion wiUi  the  little  influence  they 
have  exercised  upon  the  headship  of 
the  Roman  church  and  power,  seem 
now  to  have  no  characteristics  equiva- 
lent to  those  which  must  attend  the 
process  that  would  be  violent  or 
powerful  enough  to  produce  the  result 
which  Fleming  conjectured. 

At  the  present  time  the  public  mind 
is  again  forcibly  drawn  towards  the 
subject  of  unfumlled  prophecy  in  many 
ways.  First,  the  breakmfi^  up  of  the 
great  European  compact  by  tne  obsti- 
nate persistency  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  in  a  course  of  wanton  and  un- 
righteous aggression  uoon  his  neigh- 
bours, portends  a  conflict  of  terrible 
magnitude  and  long  duration,  that,  for 
aught  now  known,  may  change  the 


course  of  htiman  afiairs  all  over  the 
world.  The  position  of  the  Czar  to- 
wards Christianity,  also,  is  worthy  of 
the  profoundest  attention.  He  is  the 
head  of  a  corrupt  section  of  professing 
Christians,  as  remarkable  for  its  di- 
vergence from  pure  primitive  Christi- 
anity as  that  which  distin^shes  Rome 
and  the  pope ;  as  exalted  in  its  proud 
pretensions,  as  unscrupulous  in  its 
adoption  of  means  to  an  end,  and  as 
astute  and  Jesuitical  in  operation.  The 
eastern  and  western  heresies  have 
grown  up  side  by  side  through  the 
gpreater  portion  of  the  Christian  oispen- 
sation.  Seldom  friendly,  (they  nave 
often  exhibited  all  the  virulence  and 
hatred  which  characterises  hostile  and 
antagonistic  sects;  but  their  progress 
towards  corruption  and  antichristian 
assumption  has  been  equally  rapid  and 
decided.  While  both  during  the  last 
few  centuries  have  sufiered  decadence, 
so  that  their  ancient  vigour  greatly 
declined,  the  present  age  is  rendered 
remarkable  by  the  revivd  of  both  under 
very  different  circumstances— each  with 
characteristics  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
augmented  energy  of  the  western 
heresy  is  displayed  in  its  functional  or 
ecclesiastical  operations,  less  than  in  its 
political  activity;  while  that  of  the 
eastern  is  manifested  in  the  person  and 
designs  of  the  most  powerful  potentate 
of  the  Greek  relipon.  Both  are  re- 
markable, and  both  are  believed  to  be 
pregnant  with  events  that  shall  quickly 
and  wonderfully  illustrate  the  prophe- 
cies that  refer  to  these^atter  times. 

Just  on  the  verge  of  such  a  state  of 
public  affairs  appears  a  new  exposition 
of  the  Book  of  IHtniel — ^that  book  which, 
more  than  anv  other  prophetical  por« 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament,  attracts  the 
attention  of  inquirers  in  times  like  the 
present.  It  is  the  production  of  a 
transatlantic  divine,  who,  by  his  in- 
dustry, learning,  critical  sagacity, 
modesty,  candour,  and  piety,  has  ob- 
tained a  reroectable  position  among 
expositors  of^Holy  Writ,  and  whose 
name  is  novr  well  known  both  in 
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Europe  and  in  America.    1£,  ho  wever, 
these  volumes  be  taken  up  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  in  them  an  un* 
erring  guide  to  the  prophetical  applica- 
tion ot  past  events,  or  a  sufficient  ex- 
plication  of  our   present  prophetical 
position,  disappointment  is  certain  to 
ensue.    There  is  no  pretension  on  the 
part  of  our  author  to  superior  light 
ppon  such  subjects,  and  he  therefore 
IB  generally  contented  with  presenting 
upon  each   remarkable  vision   those 
opinions     of    former    commentators 
which  appear  in  his  judgment  to  offer 
the  best,  most  rational,  and  most  con- 
clusive  methods   of  fulfilment.     In 
doing  this  he  has  laboriously  collated 
a  vast  number  of  writers,  and  presented 
the  conclusions  of  his  own  mind  in  a 
sinj^arly  terse  and   compact  form, 
and  with  much  clearness  ana  precision. 
The  praise  of  persevering  and  uncon- 
querable indus^  belongs  to  him  in  a 
yery  high  degree,  as  well  as  of  un- 
questionable    discriminative     talent. 
Still  it  is  evident  that  he  is  much  more 
at  home  iu  his  practical  and  hortatory 
remarks,  and  in  his  doctrinal  and  sy- 
nopUcal  comments  than  in   his   re- 
searches into  the  fulfilment   of  the 
predictions. 

An  excellent  example  of  practical 
writing  occurs  in  the  remarks  appended 
to  the  first  chapter,  which  will  be  read 
with  peculiar  mterest  by  adherents  of 
the  temperance  cause. 

The ''  Introduction*'  to  these  volumes 
18  a  laborioofl,  learned,  and  able  dis- 
quisition on  the  life  of  Daniel;  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  his 
piophecy;  the  nature,  design,  and 
general  character  of  tne  book;  the 
apocryphal  additions  it  has  received; 
toe  ancient  versions  of  it,  and  a  list  of 
exc^tical  helps  to  its  examination 
and  exposition:  and  when  we  state 
that  a  tersely  compacted  view  of  all 
these  subjects  extends  to  no  less  than 
$6  doselv  printed  pages,  it  must  be 
evident  that  great  care  and  pains  have 
been  taken  by  the  author  in  its  com- 
pilation .  As  an  instance  of  the  manner 
m  which  he  meets  objections,  we  quote 
the  following  short  passage,  aimed  at 
the  very  prevalent  practice  of  making 
the  credibility  of  a  Scripture  narration 
to  depend  upon  the  authority  of  a 
iMttthea  historian  :«— 

**  miere  is,  in  the  naton  of  ths  csm^  no- 
ViKui  wbir  W9  should  put  i]n[^t   oon^ 
44*n9e  i*  Benwns,  Abydenp^i  ^enophon, 
and  Berodotui,  and  ustnut  Paaiel;  nor 


why,  if  a  statement  i^  omitted  by  them,  we 
should  conclude  at  once  that,  if  mentioned 
by  Daniel,  it  is  false.  It  is  an  unhappy 
c&cumstance,  that  tiiere  are  many  persons 
who  suppose  that  the  fact  that  a  thing  is 
mentioned  by  a  profane  historian  is  pre- 
Bumptiye  evidence  of  its  truth;  if  men- 
tioned by  a  sacred  writer,  it  is  presump- 
tive evidence  of  its  falsehood.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  same  feeling,  it  is  in- 
feired,  that  if  an  event  is  mentaoned  by  a 
sacred  writer  which  is  omitted  by  a  promne 
historian,  it  is  regarded  as  demonstrative 
that  the  work  in  which  it  is  found  is  fabulous. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  show  that  this  feeling 
exists  in  many  minds ;  and  yet  nothing  can 
be  more  unjust— for  the  mere  fact  that  an 
author  writes  on  sacred  subjects,  or  is  the 
professed  friend  of  a  certain  religion,  gkould 
not  be  allowed  to  cast  a  suspicion  on  his 
testimony.  That  testimony  must  d^)end, 
in  regard  to  its  value,  on  Ms  credibility  as 
an  historian,  and  not  on  the  subject  on 
which  he  writes.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  a  writer  on 
sacred  subjects  should  be  unworthy  of  belief, 
than  one  who  is  recording  the  ordinary 
events  of  history." 

The  visions  of  Daniel  are  remarkable 
for  their  symbolism,  their  particularity 
of  detail,  and  for  their  comprehension 
of  the  whole  time  of  the  auradon  of 
the  present  state  of  things  upon  the 
earth.  He  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
shows,  that  after  the  existence  of  four 
great  monarchies  upon  earth,  a  new 
state  of  things  should  be  ushered  in, 
under  which  the  *'  saints"  should 
possess  the  world,  and  exercise  do- 
minion over  it.  Of  six  primary  visions, 
three  plainly  declare  this  event,  and 
two  others  foretel  the  final  overtiirow 
of  the  combined  powers  of  evil.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  this 
book  has  received  marked  attention 
from  every  writer  of  note  upon  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

Following  the  popular  opinion,  and 
the  practice  of  tne  majority  of  com- 
mentators, Mr.  Bams  intorpreta  the 
symbolical  image  of  gold,  silver,  brass, 
and  iron,  to  mean  the  Babylonian,  Medo- 
Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  em- 
pires. Without  presenting  anything 
new,  he  gives  a  careful  synopsis  of  the 
common  opinion,  and  leaves  the  reader 
to  infer  that  his  own  view  is  perfectly 
coincident  therewiUi.  But  there  is 
one  important  view  of  tiiis  vision  to 
which  he  does  not  allude,  but  which  is 
too  important  to  be  overlooked.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  our  author  is  un- 
acquaintect  with  it,  and  we  therefore 
are  the  more  astonished  that  he  hae 
n<«iected  to  record  its  chief  fsatime. 
ne  refer  to  the  interpvetatioa  «o  ah^ 
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propounded  by  Dr.  Todd,  of  Dublin, 
and  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland,  D.D., 
formerly  librarian  to  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  These 
divines  ve  of  opinion,  that  the  po- 

Silar  view  is  at  fault  in  dividing  the 
edo-Persian  dynasty  from  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  they  therefore  regard 
both  these  as  onecontmuous  dominion, 
connected  with  Babylon,  and  symbol- 
ised by  the  "head  of  erold."  The 
reasons  they  assign  for  this  view  are 
not  only  plausible,  but  remarkably 
cogent,  and  are  founded,  in  the  UrsC 
place,  on  the  declaration  in  the  text-~ 
*^  After  thee  shall  arise  another  king- 
dom, inferior  to  thee,  and  another 
thira  kingdom  of  brass,  which  shall 
bear  rule  over  all  the  earth."  They 
contend  that  history  furnishes  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  the  Medo-Persiun 
successors  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  in 
any  respect  inferior  to  the  preceding 
line  of  kin^;  but  rather  that  the 
advent  of  G^tub  and  Darius  to  "  the 
throne  of  kingdoms,"  infused  fresh 
vigour,  vitality,  and  ener^py  into  that 
grand  empire,  which  Divine  Wisdom 
saw  fit  to  symbolise  by  the  "  head  of 
gold.''  They  further  contend,  that 
fbe  inferiority  spoken  of  more  pro- 

Serly  attaches  to  the  brilliant  but  brief 
ominion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  divided,  struggling,  and  conten- 
tious condition  ot  the  world  under  his 
successors  in  Asia  and  in  Europe; 
while  the  characteristics  of  the  third 
kJAgdom  are  trulv  descriptive  of  the 
mi^ty  Roman  Empire,  which  did 
inoeed  "  bear  rule  over  all  the  earth," 
in  a  sense  more  emphatic  than  was 
the  case  with  either  of  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  prophetic  image.  Of 
course  the  commentators  who  adopt 
this  interpretation,  suppose  that  the 
fourth  kingdom,  represented  by  the 
iron  and  the  clay,  has  yet  to  appear. 

Without  statmg  it  as  our  opinion 
that  this  view  is  preferable  to  the 
common  interpretation,  we  venture  to 
remark  that  what  may  be  termed  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  symbolism 
employed,  are  remarkably  in  its  favour. 
lake  the  head  of  the  image,  the  Chal- 
dean and  Medo-Persian  fine  of  kings 
was  a  dominion,  one  and  undivided^ 
from  Nebuchadnezzar  until  its  over- 
tjirow  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Like 
the  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  the  great 
Grecian  empire,  hastily  upreared  by 
fjbat  conqueror,  became  divided  into 
^tinctp^its,  some  of  which  ultimately 


came  to  an  end,  and  the  whole  were 
subsequently  successively  merged  in 
the  superior  dominion  of  Rome  \  and 
this  latter  empire,  thus  accounted  the 
third  in  order,  uke  the  *' belly  and 
thinks  of  brass,"  subsisted  at  first,  as 
dia  the  Chaldean,  in  one  undivided 
dominion ;  but  in  the  latter  portion  of 
its  duration  it  branched  off  into  two 
dominions,  a  second  Rome  appeared 
upon  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Roman 
world  for  centuries  was  divided  into 
East  and  West,  symboM^d  by  the  two 
thighs  of  the  image.  The  congruity 
of  this  interpretation  with  the  symbo- 
lism emplo5'ed,  is  peculiarly  striking, 
and  wortny  of  attentive  consideration. 

We  think  Mr.  Barnes  has  materially 
detracted  from  the  completeness  of  his 
exposition  on  this  first  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  by  neglecting  the  examination 
of  the  view  we  have  partially  stated. 

The  limit  to  which  this'review  is 
necessarily  confined,  will  not  permit 
us  to  notice  our  author's  expositions  of 
the  other  remarkable  prophecies  of  this 
book  in  detail.  That  or  the  humiliar 
tion  and  restoration  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable in  the  two  voluniesi  and 
affords  much  matter  for  serious  and 
profitable  meditation.  There  is  no^ 
much  to  object,  either^  against  his 
interpretation  of  the  vision  of  the  rain 
and  he-goat,  which,  being  partly  inte> 
preted  in  plain  terms  by  tne  heavenly 
instructor,  is  easy  of  solution  up  to 
a  certain  point.  Beyond  that  point 
opinions  greatly  vary,  some  attempting 
to  confine  the  whole  prophecy  to  the 
dynasties  founded  by  Alexander's  suo- 
cessors ;  and  others  applying  the  latter 
part  of  the  prophecy  to  the  same 
mighty  domimon  as  that  symbolised 
by  the  iron  legs  and  feet  o^  the  first 
vision.  To  the  first  there  are  grave 
objections ;  to  the  second  no  refutation 
is  possibly  until  an  event  sball  be  dis- 
covered in  past  history,  or  shall  occur, 
that  will  afford  a  complete  explication 
of  the  two  last  sentences  of  the  pro- 
phecy:— ''He  shall  stand  up  against 
the  Prince  of  princes;  but  he  shall  be 
brohen  without  hand.*' 

In  his  exposition  of  the  vision  of  the 
four  beasts,  in  the  7th  chapter,  Mr. 
Barnes  again  adopts  the  popular  view, 
which  makes  the  prophecy  a  repetition 
almost  entirely  ot  that  based  on  the 
four  metals  of  the  great  image.  A|^ain 
we  have  brought  up  the.  Bal^loniaQ, 
Medo-]P^ian,MaQeaQAiiiD,ana9omaa 
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powers,  the  latter  being  expanded  so 
as  to  embrace  the  spiritaal  dominion  of 
the  Papacy.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  interpretation, — viz.,  that 
the  Babylonian  dynasty  had  nearly 
mn  its  course  at  the  period  of  the 
Tision ;  Hnat  the  Medo-Persian  was  in 
reality  a  continuation  of  the  iden- 
tical dominion  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
established  on  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian 
empire;  the  introduction  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  a  most  striking  and  graphic 
description  of  fhe  judgment  and  kmg- 
dom  given  to  the  Son  of  Man;  and 
the  foretold  continuance  of  the  lives  of 
the  three  first  beasts  beyond  the  period 
of  that  judgment,  while  the  fourth 
beast  was  ^  given  to  the  buminfi^ 
flame"  on  its  advent, — are  dealt  with 
in  the  usual  way.  As  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  four  metals,  there  was  a 
laboured  disquisition  to  prove,  against 
the  testimony  of  all  history,  that  the 
Medo-Persian  power  was  inferior  to 
that  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  so  in  this 
there  is  a  painful  attempt  to  show  how 
the  bear  is  a  proper  symbol  of  that 
power,  although,  in  we  succeeding 
chapter  a  ram  is  the  figure  under 
which  it  is  represented.  So  great  is 
the  difierenoe  in  the  natures  of  the 
two  animals,  that  we  may  be  almost 
certain,  if  one  properly  represented  a 
particular  nation  or  kingdom,  the  other 
would  not.  On  this  CTound,  as  well 
as  others,  we  think  uiat  where  im- 
portant difierences  exist  between  pro- 
nhetic  symbols,  propriety  requires  a 
aifierence  of  application. 

There  appears  to  be  a  fatal  facility 
in  the  application  of  Scripture  imagery 
touching  the  ever^var^n^  changes 
to  whicn  worldly  domimon  is  subject, 
which  writers  on  prophecy  too  often 
lose  sight  of  in  their  eagerness  to  show 
how  much  is  already  fulfilled.  It  is 
not  imlikely  that  the  first  application 
of  this  vision  of  the  four  beasts,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  view,  originated 
thus.  But  tne  illusory  nature  of  such 
an  incongruous  doubling  of  piHophecies 
into  and  over  each  other,  is  nowhere 
more  manifest  than  in  this  instance ; 
while  the  facility  with  which  a  par- 
ticular series  of  events  can  be  maae  to 
fit  such  a  prophecy  may  admit  just 
now  of  an  illustration  much  to  the  point. 
One  class  of  interpreters  believe  that 
the  vision  of  the  four  beasts  is  yet 
unfulfilled;  Mr.  Barnes,  coinciding 
with  many  others,  believes  that  all  the 
four  kings  have  already  arisen.    Now 


suppose  we  take  a  medium  poslfiott 
between  the  two  classes,  and  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  prophecy  is  only 
half  fulfilled,  what  do  we  see  from  our 
present  standing  in  history  t  Let  us 
consider  the  prophecy. 

"  Behold  tne  four  winds  of  the  hea- 
ven strove  upon  the  great  sea." — ^In 
Scripture  phraseology  the  great  sea 
means  the  Mediterranean,  and  so  it  was 
called  in  the  current  language  of  the 
nations  inhabiting  all  the  western  parts 
of  Asia.  The  scene  of  action  then 
embraces  the  country  surrounding  that 
grreat  inland  sea,  and  may  include  all 
the  chief  nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  "  And  four  great  beasts  came 
up  from  the  sea,  diverse  one  from  ano- 
ther."— Four^reat  dominions,  differing 
greatly  in  their  characteristics.  "  The 
first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle's 
wings :  I  beheld  till  the  wings  thereof 
were  plucked,  and  it  was  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  and  made  stand  upon  the 
feet  as  a  man,  and  a  man's  h^trt  was 
given  to  it."  "  The  meaning  may  be," 
says  Barnes,  "  that  this  empire,  carry- 
ing its  arms  with  the  rapidi^  of  an 
eagle,  and  the  fierceness  of  a  lion, 
through  the  world,  would  be  checked 
in  its  career;  its  ferocity  would  be 
tamed,  and  it  would  be  characterised 
by  comparative  moderation  and  hu- 
manity :  .  .  .  the  fierceness  and  fero- 
city of  the  first  princes  of  the  empire 
ceased,  and  the  nation  not  only  closed 
its  conquests,  but  actually  became,  to 
some  extent,  moderate  and  rational." 
A  mighty  conqueror  appeared  within 
the  recollection  of  many  now  living, 
whose  very  name  (Napo-2e0n)  suggests 
the  symbol;  whose  standards  where 
eagles;  the  rapidity  of  whose  oon- 
ouests  is  fitly  ^ped  by  the  flight  of 
the  eagle ;  and  the  fury  of  his  on- 
slaughts in  battle  by  the  ferocious 
bound  of  the  lion  upon  his  prey.  The 
suddenness  and  completeness  of  his 
overthrow,  by  which  the  eagle  became 
no  longer  the  ensign  of  a  great  nation, 
answers  to  the  check  implied  by  the 
plucking  of  the  lion's  wings ;  and  the 
upraising  of  the  lion  on  his  feet  with  a 
man's  heart  ^ven  to  him,  indicates  the 
recently-revived  empire,  with  eagles' 
winffs  still,  but  bereft  of  their  plumes- 
checked  in  its  progress  of  conouest,  as 
*'  would  be  an  eagle  by  plucking  off 
the  feathers  from  its  wings."  (Barnes.) 
From  present  appearances  some  future 
historian  may  sav  bf  the  French 
nation  under  the  Napoleonic  dynasty, 
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in  the  words  of  Barnes:— ''The  fierce- 
ness and  ferocity  of  the  first  prince  of 
the  empire  ceased,  and  the  nation  not 
only  closed  its  conquests,  but  actU' 
aUtf  became  moderate  atid  rational" 
Thus  far  the  first  beast. 

''  And  behold  another  beast,  a  second, 
like  to  a  bear,  and  it  raised  np  itself  on 
one  side,  ana  it  had  three  ribs  in  the 
mouth  of  it  between  the  teeth  of  it ; 
and  they  said  thus  unto  it,  Arise,  devour 
much  flesh."  Ifo  one  will  deny  that 
the  figurative  language  here  employed 
is  remarkably  descriptive  of  the  pre- 
sent position  of  that  great  ''bear"  of 
the  north,  Russia.  Her  imwieldy  em- 
pire lies  across  the  two  continents  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  stretching  from 
Behring^s  Straits  to  the  Baltic ;  out  it  is 
on  the  Baltic  or  European  side  that 
she  chiefly  exalts  herself,  and  rises  to 
the  eminence  of  one  of  the  grand 
powers  of  modem  times.  The  three 
ribs  in  the  mouth  of  the  bear,  in  its 
power,  and  ready  to  be  devoured,  may 
oe  three  neighbouring  powers,  or  three 
provinces  of  a  neighbouring  power,  and 
may  be  sue^estive  of  three  of  the  ribs 
of  the  quadn-metallic  image.  In  these 
various  €ases  they  may  be  Poland, 
Turkey,  and  Circassia;  or  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  Servia ;  or,  three  pro- 
vinces of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  or 
three  of  the  Macedonian:  the  defiant  atti- 
tude of  Circassia  and  Turkey,  and  the 
well-known  unquenchable  hostility  of 
Poland,  being  equivalent  to  the  exhort- 
atory  incitement  in  the  text,  **  Arise ! 
devour  much  flesh." 

Following  this  plan,  the  exposition 
awaits  the  appearance  of  the  third 
beast  'Mike  a  leopard,  which  had  upon 
the  back  of  it  four  wings  of  a  ^bw/," 
and  "four  heads;*'  and  wMch,  for  aught 
we  can  foresee,  may  find  its  antitype 
among  the  ehicken-hesLTted  states  of 
centnu  Europe,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Euphrates,  where  this 
Tision  was  vouchsafed  to  Daniel.  The 
fourth  beast  exceeds  imagination,  in 
our  opinion,  either  in  the  present  or 
any  past  circumstances  of  the  world. 

x7ow  we  do  not  ofier  this  as  a  bond 
Jide  interpretation  of  the  vision.  It 
has  occurred  to  our  mind  while  pre- 
paring this  review,  simply  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  application  of  Scripture 
symbolism  sufficiently  plausible  to  at- 
tract the  faith  of  some  minds,  and  to 
initiate  a  new  explanation  of  Uiis  par- 
ticular prophecy.  The  lesson  we  would 
pipress  upon  ourselves,  as  well  as  upon 


our  readers,  is,  that  we  should  receive 
with  caution  and  considerable  reserva- 
tion all  those  expositions  of  the  pro- 
phetical Scriptures  which  do  not  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  involved,  both  in  the 
imagery  and  in  the  phraseology,  as  far 
as  tnat  can  be  verified  by  a  careful 
collation  of  ancient  and  modem  autho* 
rities. 

We  have  reserved  no  space  for  re- 
marks upon  the  prophecy  of  the 
"  seventy  weeks,"  one  to  which  it  was 
our  wisn  to  devote  particular  atten- 
tion. We  must  content  ourselves  with 
one  remark.  This  prophecy  is  the 
stronghold  of  that  class  of  interpreters 
(a  ver^  large  class,  itmust  be  admitted) 
who  interpret  every  sum  of  days  in 
prophetic  language  to  mean  years.  Mr. 
Barnes  evidently  leans  to  this  system, 
though  he  quotes  with  considerable 
favour  the  authority  of  Professor 
Stuart  and  others  on  the  other  side. 
The  question,  so  far  as  this  prophecy 
is  concerned,  hinges  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  origind  word  translated 
"weeks"  in  our  version.  The  Pro- 
fessor contends  that  it  ought  to  be 
simply  "sevens,"  for  that  is  the  pro- 
per meaning  of  the  original,  and  tnere 
IS  evidence,  from  the  prophecy  itself, 
that  sevens  of  years  are  intended,  ana 
not  sevens  of  days,  or  "  weeks."  With 
a  lapse  of  discrimination  that  startled 
us,  Mr.  Barnes  says  upon  this  word : — 
"  The  inquiry  .  •  •  .  does  not  seem  to 
be  very  important,  since  the  same  re* 
suit  is  reacned  whether  it  be  rendered 
seventy  sfveiu  or  seventy  weeks.  In 
the  former  case,  as  proposed  by  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  it  means  seventy  sevens 
of  years,  490  years;  in  the  other, 
seventy  weeks  of  years ;  that  is,  as  a 
week  of  years  is  seven  years,  seventy 
such  weeks,  or,  as  before,  400  years.^' 
We  difler  very  greatly  with  Mr. 
Bameswith  reference  to  the  import- 
ance and  result  of  tiiis  inquiry.  If 
the  proper  translation  be  sevens,  then^ 
as  years  are  intended,  the  year-da^ 
theory  derives  no  support  mm  this 
prophecy ;  but  if  weelcs  be  the  correct 
rendering,  and  week  means  seven  days, 
then  the  strongest  possible  support  ia 
derived  to  that  theory.  Our  author 
admits  that  "the  usual  and  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  is  a  seven  ;^ 
yet  he  decides  that  "  tbe  fair  transla- 
tion would  be,  weeks  seventy  are  de- 
termined; that  is,  seven^  times  seven 
da^s,  or  400  days!  "  and  then  he  ad« 
mits   again,   with   Professor  Stoarty 
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that  as  baniel  had  been  making  in- 
quiry respecting  the  seventy  years^ 
and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
answer  of  the  angel  would  have  re- 
spect to  years  aW,  "  in  such  a  con- 
nection,  nothing  but  seventy  heptades 
of  years  could  be  reasonably  supposed 
to  be  meant  by  the  an^el.  — \oLii., 
p.  150.  We  think  this  is  very  candid 
on  the  part  of  our  expositor,  but  very 
unsatisfactory.  As  a  consequence,  we 
iind  him  interpreting  the  "  seven 
times  "  of  chapter  iv.  as  seven  years, 
while  the  '^time,  times,  and  the  di- 
viding of  time/'  or  three  times  and  a 
half  of  chapter  vii.  are  expounded  to 
mean  1/260  years:  thus,  also,  the 
2,300  days  of  chapter  viii.  he  receives 
literally ;  the  seventy  weeks  of  chap- 


ter is.  metaphorically  ;  and  the  times 
and  days  ot  chapter  xii.  again  Hte* 
rally.  Once  more  we  say,  tms  is  very 
unsatisfactory. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have 
said,  however, '  these  volumes  are  a 
valuable  repository  of  thoughts  and 
sentiments ;  and  the  author  deservedly 
ranks  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
readers  as  a  careful,  judicious,  and,  in 

feneral,  safe  expositor  of  holy  writ, 
ew  men  can  read  Barnes  without 
adding  to  their  information ;  not  one 
can  resort  to  his  ])ages  without  re- 
ceiving profit,  if  his  heart  be  ligtit, 
and  his  aim  pure  and  single.  To  such 
he  will  be  always  welcome,  and  yield 
abundant  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
truth. 
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THE  SOFT  ANSWER. 


"I'liL  give  him  law  to  his  hearths  con- 
tent, the  scoundrel  I  ^*  said  Singleton, 
walking' backward  and  forward,  in  a 
state  of  mat  excitement. 

"  Don^t  call  harsh  names,  Mr.  Sing- 
leton,*' said  solicitor  Trueman,  looking 
up  from  themassof  ()apers  before  him, 
and  smiling  in  a  quiet,  oenevolent  way 
that  was  peculiar  to  him. 

'*  Every  man  should  be  known  by 
his  true  name.  Williams  is  a  scoundrd, 
and  so  he  ought  to  be  called!"  re- 
sponded the  client,  with  increasing 
warmth. 

"Did  you  ever  do  a  reasonable 
thing  in  your  life  when  you  were 
angry  7 '^  asked  Mr.  Trueman,  whose 
age  and  respectability  gave  him  the 
license  to  speak  thus  freely  to  his 
young  frienS,  for  whom  he  was  en- 
deavouring  td  an*ange  some  business 
difficulty  with  his  former  partner. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  ever  did,  Mr. 
Trueman,  but  now  I  have  ^ood  reason 
for  being  angry ;  and  the  language  I 
use,  in  reference  to  Williams,  is  but 
•  the  expression  of  a  sober  and  rational 
conviction,"  replied  Singleton,  a  little 
.  m^ore  calmly. 

^^Did  you  pronouncehimascoundrel 
.  before  you  received  this  reply  to  your 
lost  letter?"  asked  Mr.  Trueman. 

"  N0|  I  did  not ;  but  that  letter  con 


firmed  my  previously  formed  impres* 
sion  of  his  character." 

"  But  I  cannot  find  in  that  letter  any 
evidence  proving  your  late  partner  to 
be  a  dishonest  man.  He  will  not  agree 
to  your  proposed  mode  of  settlement, 
because  ne  does  not  see  it  to  be  the 
most  proper  way." 

''  He  won*t  agree  to  it,  because  it  is 
an  honest  and  eouitable  mode  of  settle- 
ment: that  is  all  I  He  wants  to  over- 
reach me.  and  is  determined  to  do  so 
if  he  can!"  responded  Mr.  Singleton, 
still  excited. 

"  There  you  are  decidedly  wrong," 
said  the  lawyer.  ''You  have  hoih 
allowed  yourselves  to  become. ongrv, 
and  are  both  unreasonable,  in  the 
present  case.  Two  angry  men  nevdr 
can  settle  any  business  properly.  You 
have  unnecessarily  increased  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  speedy  settle- 
ment, by  writing  Mr.  Wilhams  oA 
an^ry  letter,  which  he  has  responded 
to  m  the  Hke  unhappy  temper.  Now, 
if  1  am  to  settle  this  business  for  yditj 
I  must  write  all  letters  that  pass  to  Mf . 
Williams  in  fUture." 

''But  how  can  you  properly  express 
my  views  and  feelings?" 

"  That  1  do  not  wuh  to  do,  if  your 
views  and  feelings  are  to  remain  as 
they  now  are — for  anything  like  an 
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adjustment  of  Hhe  difficnlties,  under 
such  circumstances,  I  should  consider 
hopeless/'  replied  Mr.  Trueman. 

^'  Well,  let  me  answer  this  letter,  and 
after  that,  I  promise  that  you  shall 
haveyour  own  way." 

''No,  I  shall  consent  to  no  such 
thing*.  It  is  the  reply  to  that  letter 
which  is  to  modify  the  n^otiation  for 
a  settlement  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
success  or  failure ;  and  I  nave  no  idea 
of  allowing  you,  in  the  present  state  of 
your  mino,  to  write  sucn  a  one  as  will 
most  assuredly  defeat  an  amicable 
adjustment." 

Singleton  paused  for  some  time 
before  making  a  reply.  He  had  been 
forming  in  his  mind  a  most  cutting 
and  bitter  rejoinder  to  the  letter  just 
alluded  to,  end  he  was  very  desirous 
that  Mr.  Williams  should  have  the 
benefit  of  knowing  that  he  thought 
bim  a  "tricky  and  deliberate  scoundrel," 
with  other  opinions  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. He  found  it,  therefore,  impos- 
sible to  make  up  his  mind  to  let  the 
unimpassioned  Mr.  Trueman  write  this 
most  important  epistle. 

''Indeed,  I  must  write  this  letter, 
Mr.  Trueman,"  he  said.  "  There  are 
some  things  that  I  want  to  say  to  bim, 
which  I  know  you  won't  write.  You 
don*t  seem  to  consider  the  position  in 
which  he  has  placed  me  by  that  letter, 
nor  what  is  ooligatory  upon  me,  as  a 
man  of  honour.  I  never  allow  any 
man  to  reflect  upon  me,  directly  or  in- 
directly, without  a  proper  response." 

"  There  is  in  tiie  Bible/'  said  Mf . 
Trueman^"  a  passage  thatis  peculiarly 
applicable  in  the  present  case.  It  is 
tms — 'A  soft  answer  tumeth  away 
wralb,  but  grievous  words  stir  up 
anger.'  I  have  found  this  precept,  in  a 
life  that  has  numbered  more  than 
double  your  years,  to  be  one  that  may 
be  safely  and  honourably  adopted  in 
all  cases.  You  blame  Mr*  Williams  for 
writing  you  an  angry  letter,  and  are 
indignant  at  certain  expressions  con- 
tained therein.  Now,  is  it  any  more 
ri^ht  for  you  to  write  an  angry  letter, 
with  cutting  epithets,  than  it  is  for 
himf" 

"Bnt,  Mr.  Trueman-^" 

"I  do  assure  you,  my  youn^ friend/' 
said  the  lawyer,  interrupting  him, 
''  that  I  am  actina:  in  this  case  mr  your 
benefit,  and  not  tor  my  own :  ana,  as 
your  legal  adviser,  you  must  submit  to 
my  judgment,  or  I  cannot  consent  to 
go,  on." 


"If  I  will  promise  not  to  use  any 
harsh  language,  will  you  not  consent 
to  let  me  write  the  letter!"  urged  the 
client. 

"You  and  I,  in  the  present  state  of 
your  mind,  could  not  possibly  come  at 
the  same  conclusion  m  reference  to 
what  is  harsh  and  what  is  mild,'*  said 
Mr.  Trueman;  "therefore  I  cannot 
consent  that  you  shall  write  one  word 
of  the  proposed  reply — ^I  must  write 
It. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  then,  I  shall  have 
to  submits    Wnen  will  it  be  ready  ?" 

"  Come  this  afternoon,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  draft,  which  you  will 
copy  and  sign." 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Singleton 
came  and  received  the  letter  prepared 
by  Mr.  Trueman.  It  ran  thus,  after 
the  date  and  formal  address — 

'*I  regret  that  my  proposition  did  n6t 
meet  your  approbation.  The  mode  of  aettle- 
ment  wkich  I  suggested  was  the  result  of  a 
carefhl  consideratton  of  our  mutual  intereslB. 
Be  kind  enough  to  suggest  to  Mr.  TmemML 
my  lawyer,  any  plan  which  you  think  will 
lead  to  an  early  and  amicable  adjustment  of 
our  business.  You  may  rely  upoii  my  eon- 
eent  to  it,  if  it  meets  his  approbation." 

"  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Trueman,  that 

Jrou  eipect  me  to  si^  such  a  cringing 
etter  as  that?"  said  Mr.  Singleton, 
throwing  it  down,  and  walking  back- 
ward and  forward  with  great  irritation 
of  manner. 

"  Well,  what  is  your  objection  to  it  f 
replied  Mr.  Trueman,  mildly,  for  he 
was  prepared  for  such  an  exhibition  of 
feeling. 

"  Object] on  I  How  can  you  ask  such 
a  Question  I  Am  I  to  go  on  my  knees 
to  nirn,  and  beg  him  to  do  me  justice  t 
No !  I'll  sacrifice  every  shilling  I  have 
in  the  world  first,  the  sooundrd  1" 

"  Yon  wish  to  have  your  business 
settled,  do  you  not?'^  asked  Mr. 
Trueman,  looking  him  steadily  in  the 
face. 

"Of  course  I  do — honourably  set- 
tled ! " 

"  Well,  let  me  bear  what  you  mean 
by  an  honourable  settlement." 

The  young  man  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  said, 

"  Why,  I  mean >" 

"  You  mean  a  settlement  in  which 
your  interest  shall  be  equally  con- 
sidered with  that  of  Mr.  Wilfiams." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  and  that—* 

"And  that,"  continued  Mr.  True- 
man,  "  Mr.  Williams  in  the  settonent 
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sliall  consider  and  treat  joa  aa  a 
gentleman?** 

''  Certainly  I  do ;  but  that  is  more 
than  he  has  done." 

"WelJ,  never  mind.    Let  what  is 

5ast  go  for  as  much  as  it  is  worth, 
'he  principal  point  of  action  is  in  the 
present" 

^*  But  I  will  never  send  that  mean 
cringing  letter,  though." 

^'  You  mistake  its  whole  tenor,  I  do 
assure  you,  Mr.  Singleton.  You  have 
allowea  your  angry  feelingrs  to  blind 
you.  You  certainly  carefully  con- 
sidered before  you  adopted  it,  the  pro- 
posed basis  of  a  settlement,  did  you 
not?" 

"Ofcourseldid." 

''So  the  letter  which  I  have  pre- 

£ared  for  you  states.  Now  as  an 
onest  and  Ibonourable  man,  you  are,  I 
am  sure,  willing  to  grant  to'  him  the 
same  privilege  which  you  asked  for 
yourself,  viz.,  that  of  proposing  a  plan 
of  settlement.  Your  proposition  does 
not  seem  to  please  him  ;  now  it  is  but 
fair  that  he  should  be  invited  to  state 
how  he  wishes  the  settlement  to  be 
made — and  in  givins'  such  an  invita- 
tion, a  gentleman  ^ould  use  gentle- 
manly language.** 

''  But  he  don't  deserve  to  be  treated 
like  a  gentleman.  In  fact  he  has  no 
claim  to  the  title,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  If  he  has  none,  as  you  say,  you 
profess  to  ^  a  gentleman,  and  nil 
gentlemen  should  prove  by  their 
actions  and  words  that  tney  aregentlc' 
men." 

**  1  can't  say  that  I  am  convinced  by 
what  you  say ;  but,  as  you  seem  to  be 
bent  on  having  it  your  own  way,  why, 
here,  let  me  copy  the  thing  and  sign 
it,"  said  the  young  man,  suddenly 
changing  his  manner. 

"There,  now,"  he  added,  passing 
across  the  table  the  brief  letter  he  had 
copied.  "I suppose  he'll  think  me  a 
low-spirited  fellow  after  he  gets  that; 
but  he's  mistaken.  After  it*s  all  over, 
I'll  take  good  care  to  tell  him  that 
it  didn't  contain  my  sentiments." 

"Come  to-morrow  afternoon,  and 
I  think  we*ll  have  thin^  in  a  pretfnr 
fair  way,"  he  said,  lookmg  up  wiUi  his 
usual  pleasant  smile,  as  he  finished  the 
direction  of  the  letter. 


"Good  morning,  Mr. Singleton," he 


said,  as  that  gentleman  entered  his 
office  on  the  succeeding  day. 

"  Good  morning.  Sir,'*  responded  the 
young  man.  "  Well,  have  you  heard 
from  the  milk-and-water  letter  of 
yours  ?    I  can't  call  it  mine." 

"  Yes,  here  is  the  answer.  Take  a 
seat,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you,"  said 
the  old  gentleman. 

"  Well,  let's  hear  it." 

"  Dear  George— I  have  your  kind  and 
gentlemanly  note  of  yestercUiy,  in  reply  to 
my  harsh,  unreasonable,  and  nngentlemaiily 
one  of  the  day  before.  We  have  both  been 
pla  ving  the  fool ;  bat  von  are  ahead  of  me 
m  becoming  sane.  I  have  examined,  once 
I  got  your  note,  more  carefully  the  tenor  of 
your  proposition  for  a  settlement,  and  it 
meets  my  views  precisely.  My  foolish  anger 
kept  me  from  seeing  it  before.  Let  our 
mutual  friend,  Mr.  Tnieman,  arrange  the 
matter  according  to  the  plan  mentioned,  and 
I  shall  most  heartily  acquiesce. 
**  Yours,  &c, 

"  Thomas  Willkamb.** 

"  He  never  wrote  that  letter  in  the 
world ! "  exclaimed  Singleton,  starting 
on  his  feet. 

"You  know  his  writing,  I  pre- 
sume," said  Mr.  Trueman,  hancung 
him  the  letter. 

"  It*s  Thomas  Williams'  own  hand, 
as  I  live!"  ejaculated  Singleton,  on 
glancing  at  the  letter. — "My  old 
friend,  Thomas  Williams,  the  bat 
natured  fellow  in  the  world  1"  he  con- 
tinued, his  feelings  undeigtiing  a  sod- 
den and  entire  revolution,  "what  a 
fool  I  have  been  1*' 

"And  how  foolish,  have  I  been 
tool "  said  Williams,  advancing  from 
an  adjoining  room,  at  the  .same  time 
extending  his  hand  towards  Singleton. 

" God  bless  you,  my  dear  fnendl" 
exclaimed  Singleton,  grasping  his 
hand.  "Why  what  has  been  tiie 
matter  with  us  both  ? " 

"  My  young  friends,"  said  old  Mr. 
Trueman,  one  of  the  kindest-hearted 
men  in  the  world,  rising  and  advancing 
towards  them,  "I  have  known  you 
lone,  and  have  always  esteemed  you 
both.  This  pleasant  meeting  and  re- 
conciliation, you  perceive,  is  of  my 
arrangement.  Now  let  me  give  you 
a  precept  that  will  make  friends  and 
keep  friends.  It  has  been  my  motto 
through  hfe,  and  I  don't  know  that  I 
have  an  enemy  in  the  worid.  It  is, — 
'A  $oft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath, 
ha  grievauB  wards  stiriqf  anger*" 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  SPIRIT 

LIFE. 

(Continued /rom  page  26.) 

I  NOW  began  to  attain  some  definite 
ideas  of  the  chief  end  of  man.  I  began 
to  discern  in  what  true  life  cousisted, 
and  what  were  the  s^enuine  developments 
of  manhood.  The  intention  of  the 
Creator  in  the  creation  of  man  became 
a  theme  of  intense  interest,  and  afforded 
many  salutary  draughts  of  wisdom.  The 
divine  idea  of  manhood  stood  before  me 
a  thing  of  surpassing  grandeur  and 
beauty.  The  divme  idea  of  human  life 
was  a  streaming  galaxy  of  joyous 
wonders.  The  image  of  God  borne  by 
the  first  Adam  waa  an  unclouded  sun  of 
creature-glory.  Adam's  daily  walk 
with  Jehoyah ;  hb  union  to  Him,  and 
communion  with  Him,  were  seen  to 
result  from  a  newly-discovered  law  of 
spiritual  gravitation — the  law  of  Love. 
1  perceived  more  and  more  clearly  the 
orisinal  dignity  of  man,  the  sad  effects 
of  nts  fall,  and  his  present  capabilities.  I 
read  in  my  own  person  full  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  man's  present  depravity. 
Longings  for  a  complete  restoration  to 
purity  and  holiness  nestled  warmly  in 
my  heart.  ^  The  out-eoings  of  my  soul 
were  made  in  regions  hitherto  unknown 
to  me ;  and  my  finite  spirit  began  to 
expand  under  the  all-powerful  influences 
of  the  Infinite.  I  knew  but  little,  very 
little,  religious  truth ;  I  was  a  mere 
babe  in  Christ;  but  I  felt  that  new 
principles  were  at  work  in  me,  that  old 
things  had  passed  away,  and  that  all 
things  had  become  new.  I  had  attained 
humanity  though  not  manhood ;  I  had 
become  an  heir  of  immortality,  though 
but  a  new-born  child.  Reason  rejoiced 
in  high,  and  glorious,  and  satisfying 
themes.  Imagination  lifted  her  drooping 
head,  and  saw,  through  her  tears,  the 
King  in  his  beauty,  and  the  land  that  is 
very  far  off.  Self-love  became  very 
jealous  for  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Desire 
climbed  up  the  ladder  of  faith  and 
brought  down  that  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding.  Affection  tarried 
not  upon  earth,  out  sought  and  found 
admission  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  And 
conscience  walked  through  the  manifold 
chambers  of  the  noxd  with  a  smiline 
countenance,  for  upon  every  lintel  and 
doorpost  of  the  inner  man  was  inscribed 
in  letters  of  blood,  **  I,  even  I  am  he 
that  blotteth  out  thy  teansgressions  for 
mine  own  sake,  and  wOl  not  remember 
thy  sins."  O  the  blessedness  of  the  man 
pnto    whom   the   Lord   imputeth    not 


iniquity,  and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no 
guile  ! 

The  dial  of  my  spirit-life  struck  the 
seventh  hour. 

So  far  all  was  weU ;  and,  if  I  had 
followed  on  to  know  the  Lord,  my  path 
would  have  been  like  the  path  of  the 
just,  shining  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day.  But  alas !  I  aeain  put 
forth  mv  hand  and  gathered  ana  ate  the 
knowledge  of  evil,  and  so  learned  what 
experience  only  can  fully  teach — ^the 
strength  of  original  depravity,  and  the 
power  of  habit.  A  lone  period,  che- 
quered with  many  vicissitudes,  elapsed 
before  I  understood  the  importance  of 
keeping  my  body  under  and  bringing  it 
into  subjection.  I  knew  little  of  the 
various  mfluences  exerted  by  the  body 
upon  the  mind,  and  quite  as  httle  of  tlie 
dominion  which  diould  be  maintained 
by  the  soul  over  the  body.  I  under- 
valued those  habitual  desires  and  acts 
which  from  their  seeming  littleness  were 
almost  hidden,  and  at  the  same  time 
overvalued  mere  intellectual  energy, 
effort,  and  enjoyment.  Consequently 
the  tender  buds  of  spiritual  graces  were 
either  neglected  or  very  roughly  and 
carelessly  handled;  and  the  serpentine 
brood  of  impure  thoughts,  recollections, 
suggestions,  imaginations,  and  wishes 
became  greatly  multiplied,  and  gnawed 
at  the  roots  of  every  pleasant  plant.  I 
neglected  the  heaven-taught  art  of 
killing  bad  habits  by  the  cultivation  of 
good  ones,  and  of  preventing  the  growth 
of  vices  by  cultivating  virtues.  If  I 
watered  my  little  garden  of  Christian 
graces,  I  too  often  forgot  to  train  and 
to  prune  ;  or  if  I  pruned  some  redun- 
dant branches  of  habit  or  predilection, 
I  forgot  to  pull  up  the  insidious  creepers 
of  corporeal  lust,  and  to  destroy  the  fast- 

Sowing  parasites  of  worldly  custom, 
y  beloved  came  into  his  garden,  and 
his  heart  was  grieved  for  its  languishine 
flowers,  and  its  neglected  spices ;  and 
he  hid  his  face  from  me,  and  departed. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  voice 
of  truth  is  never  heard  more  distinctly, 
and  the  visions  of  unseen  realities  are 
never  presented  in  clearer  outlkie  to 
the  mind,  than  when  wamine  is  given  to 
the  unwary  and  the  unwatcnful.  And 
now,  as  if  a  rehearsal  of  judgment  and 
final  doom  were  about  to  be  performed, 
I  heard  a  deep  solemn  overture  of 
THINGS  TO  COME,  and  saw  their  long- 
drawn  shadows  approach  nearer  and 
nearer.  Strange  and  unearthly  was  the 
music,  wild  and  majestic  the  measure, 
sublime  and  terrible  the  thunders  of  the 
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spirit-chorus  ithioh  swept  orer  the 
worid  in  fitful  straiiis,  fraught  with  a 
burden  of  thimos  to  .come.  An?els 
and  archangels  took  up  the  theme  Siat 
issued  from  the  lips  of  the  EtemaL 
Hearen  spake  to  hearen  ;  host  spake  to 
host ;  world  spake  to  world ;  and  hell 
herself  added  her  awful  counterpoint, 
and  agonised  beneath  the  tread  of  the 
Almighty  Harmonist. 

I  looked  heavenward,  and  saw  the 
attributes  of  the  Qod  of  light  har- 
monising together  in  the  world-spanning 
bow  of  salration.  I  saw  the  inexplicable 
but  immutable  machinery  of  ^vine 
proridence  extending  through  all  the 
teeming  unirerse;  and  while  its  cease- 
less CTolutions  carried  the  redeemed  to 
hearen,  they  also  plunged  the  wicked 
into  hell.  I  glanced  at  the  closely 
written  records  of  history,  and  erery 
page  was  endorsed  with  this  inscription, 
"Tarn  the  Lord  ;  thcU  is  my  name  /  my 
pUny  will  t  not  give  to  anotKer,** 

A  little  while  these  harmonies  Were 
heard.    For  a  short  season 

"  Hercy  stood  ill  the  cloud,  with  eye  that 

wept 
Essential  loire^  and  from  her  glorious  bow 
Bent  low  to  kiss  the  earth,  in  token  of 

peace.*' 

A  little  while  the  noiseless  wheels  of 
spiritual,  natural,  and  moral  law  ap- 
peared before  me,  eternally  cognate  and 
unerring.  For  a  short  season  the  book 
of  human  life  arrayed  its  warnings. 
And  then,  because  I  still  dallied  with 
temptation,  the  Toices  and  visions  de- 
.  parted;  the  enchanter  of  souls  shook  his 
wand  over  me;  my  thoughts  became 
occupied  with  unprofitable  subjects ; 
watcnfulness  was  gradually  stultified  by 
impure  desire;  the  body  rebelled  against 
the  soul;  and  the  flesh  lusted  aeainst  the 
spirit.  In  my  unholy  forgetfulness,  I 
first  wandered  from  my  heavenly  Father's 
house,  then  walked  on  forbidden  ground, 
and  then  ate  forbidden  fruit.  I  entered 
into  temptation,  and  sins  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  until  my  peace 
departed  from  me,  and  my  only  refuee 
was  the  deceitful  calm  which  precedes 
the  fierce  storm  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
My  old  enemies,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life, 
rioted  anew  in  the  swept  and  garnished 
chambers  where  the  King  of  ungs  had 
walked.  Erewhile  I  ex^oved  the  blessed- 
ness of  a  most  sublime  nope;  but  now 
the  chalice  of  immortality  was  dashed 
from  m^  lips  by  wanton  desires  that 
danced  m  Um  grand  ball  of  imagination, 
and  drowned  the  sententious  mutterings 
of  conscience  in  a  carnival  of  shallow 
nirth  and  concision.  The  Recording 
Spirit  witnessed  my  folly  and  my  sin; 


and,  in  the  great  book  of  account,  this 
entry  was  made,-^''  Hejeedeth  on  aehesf 
a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  Aim  osids." 
The  dial  of  my  spirit-Ufe  struck  the 
eighth  hour. 

▲  PBODiaAL's  PABADISB. 

While  living  in  the  country  of  Declen- 
sion, I  met  with  many  things  that  tended 
to  please  my  earthly  affections.  The 
entire  region  was  under  enchantment. 
Sirens  of  exquisite  beauty  and  graceful 
demeanour  bashfully  inrited  me  to  their 
dreamy  bowers,  gave  me  the  richest 
nectar  of  sensuality  to  drink,  and  lulled 
me  to  slumber  with  dulcet  harpings  of 
irresistible  sweetness.  Palaces,  reared 
by  imholy  hands  on  foundations  of  sand, 
arose  on  every  well-watered  plain. 
Temples  dedicated  to  unholy  X«ove 
crowned  every  high  place,  and  altars 
erected  to  polluted  Beauty  sent  up  in- 
cense to  the  vile  Enchanter  from  every 
grove.  The  inhabitants  of  this  land, 
miiny  of  whom  were  richly  clad  and 
luxuriantly  fed,  spent  their  time  as  it 
pleased  them;  some  in  hilarious  amuse- 
ments, others  in  mere  Intellectual  pur- 
suits. Crimes  past  number  were  com- 
mitted, vice  was  acconnted  gentlemanly 
and  fashionable,  and  all  manner  of  lewd- 
ness was  perpetrated  with  greediness. 

Sometimes  I  thought  of  these  things 
and  trembled;  but  immediately  some 
new  thing  would  attract  my  attention, 
and  hush  conscience  for  a  time. 

One  day  I  found  myself  in  a  dwelling 
adorned  with  more  tnan  Eastern  splen- 
dour, and  abounding  with  all  that  art, 
wealth,  and  voluptuousness  could  give 
to  pamper  evil  desire.  The  houris  of 
this  charming  abode  —  Self- Will  and 
Self-Deception — inrited  the  bewildered 
stranger  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
bewitehing  him  the  while  vnth  modest 
looks  of  kmdly  sympathy — with  flashing 
wit  and  worlaly  wisdom.  '*  Tarry  with 
us,"  said  they,  *'  and  all  we  have  shall  be 
yours."  So  I  stayed  with  them  many 
days,  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing  with 
them;  and,  lest  I  should  become  weary 
of  their  company,  they  conducted  me 
frequently  to  various  lialls  of  learning, 
where  I  heard  and  saw  many  wonderful 
thing^.  They  sat  beside  me  while  I 
looked  up  into  the  starry  heavens,  and 
learned  the  pathways  of  rolling  worlds. 
They  culled  for  me  the  gayest  flowers 
of  fancy,  and  playfully  decorated  my 
brow  with  wreaths  of  wild  hope.  Thej 
were  never  weary  of  satisfying  my  curi- 
osity, and  inventing  new  pleasures  for 
me.  They  even  accompanied  me  to  heir 
several  fashionable  preachers,  and  praiaed 
my  taste  greatly.  Xet  my  ears  were  not 
satisfied  with  hearing,  nor  my  eyes  with 
seeing. 
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Now  it  so  happened  that  Self- Will  led 
me  into  a  spacious  hall,  into  which  were 
gathered  manv  thousands  of  people.  It 
was  lit  up  with  dazzling  splendour,  and 
ever^  part  of  it  was  pervaded  with  potent 
tnagic  spells.  Delicious  sounds  pro- 
ceeded from  an  ^olian  harp,  concealed 
in  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  an  im- 
provisatore  stood  beneath  it,  chanting 
the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes.  At  one 
extremity  of  the  hall  was  a  large  or- 
chestra, filled  with  musicians  and  innu- 
merable instruments  of  music.  After  a 
time,  the  harp  ceased  its  harpings,  and 
the  minstrel  his  song ;  and  my  fair 
tempter,  in  a*  voice  of  liquid  sweetness, 
urged  me  on  to  the  stately  orean. 
Pointing  to  its  claviers,  she  said,  "This 
temple  is  erected  in  honour  of  Poesy 
and  Music,  may  not  the  Sisters  claim 
homage  from  thee?**  With  a  heart 
violently  throbbing,  a  brain  on  fire  with 
andden  mspiration,  and  unbidden  tears  of 
delight  coursing  down  my  cheeks,  t 
toacned  the  wonder-speaking  keys,  and 
suddenly  the  Spirit  of  the  Past  descended 
in  a  whirlwind,  and,  hovering  over  me, 
awakened  reminiscences  of  former  years. 
The  lights  and  shadows,  the  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  predlous  privileges  and 
holy  pursuits  m  other  days 'thickened 
upon  my  memory,  and  demanded  instant 
utterance. 

"Nay,**  said  the  damsel,  "play  not 
thus;  thv  auditors  know  not  the  measure; 
the  strains  are  like  those  of  Bethlehem — 
thev  make  us  sore  afraid.'* 

But  I  heeded  not  her  voice,  for  the 
Icind  hand  of  the  Mighty  One  was  upon 
me,  and  I  could  not  choose  but  plav 
remembrances  of  Zion.  I  plaved  until 
the  Spirit  of  the  Future  passea  by,  and 
the  vast  multitude  of  mortals  around  me 
sank  down  and  slept  the  sleep  of  death. 
I  played  until  the  halls,  and  palaces,  and 
towers,  and  gardens  of  that  land  of 
enchantment  vanished— until  the  pleasant  < 
bowers^  and  luxurious  fruits,  and  beau* 


teous  flowers  were  seen  no  more — and  I 
found  myself  in  a  gloomy  arctic  region 
— a  world  of  storms,  and  ice,  and  cold^ 
where  sullen  sombre  waves  shook  awfully 
the  booming  coasts.  A  chilly,  curdlinr 
melancholy  crept  over  me.  I  hurried 
to  and  fro  restlessly  through  barren 
wastes,  in  whose  snowy  mantle  of  falling 
years  the  children  of  Indifference  ana 
Despair  lay  entombed.  I  knew  that  the 
Great  God  saw  me,  but  felt  as  if  I  were 
shut  out  from  him.  I  longed  for  a  home, 
but  was  shut  up  by  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Inconstancy  to  loneliness  and  sorrow. 
I  had  departed  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord — had  broken  my  vows  of  allegiance 
to  him,  and  doubted  how  I  should  re- 
turn— how  I  should  be  received — ^how, 
consistently  with  his  paternal  laws,  my 
heavenly  Father  coula  recal  me  home. 

And  while  I  hesitated,  drowsiness 
crept  over  me,  and  I  was  about  to  lie 
down  to  sleep,  when  sudden  and  vivid 
coruscations  of  light  illuminated  the 
dark  horizon,  and  I  knew  that  the 
chariot  of  the  Most  &oly  was  in  motion 
by  these  far  distant  intimations  of  his 
glory.  At  that  moment  a  venerable 
man,  greatly  beloved  by  the  Man  of 
Nazareth,  and  whose  name  was  Zuri- 
shaddai,  stood  beside  me.  He  took  me 
by  the  hand  and  said,  "  The  young  man 
should  be  strong;  art  thou  so  weak? 
Thy  place  at  our  Lord's  table  was  empty 
when  late  I  sat  there;  why  are  thy  feet 
wandering  in  a  land  of  darkness?  Once 
thou  didst  sit  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty;  thy  dwelling  was  the  sacred 
place  of  his  tabernacle;  the  munition  of 
omnipotent  wisdom  defended  thee;  the 
Son  of  God  brought  thee  into  his  pavilion, 
and  his  banner  over  thee  was  love:  why 
is  thy  head  covered  with  the  shadow  of 
death  ?  '*  And  I  bowed  myself  in  sorrow 
and  shame,  and  intreated  Mm  to  depart 
from  me,  for  the  bitterness  of  my  soul 
was  great. 

(To  hg  continued,^ 
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Be  it  granted,  indeed,  that  we  cannot 
give  our  children  grace,  and  that  without 
grace  they  cannot  be  godly.  Trae ;  bat 
we  can  give  them  instruction — we  can 
lay  their  spiritual  interests  to  heart— we 
can  take  oar  own  souls  to  task  for  past 
neglect  and  failure — we  can  humble  oar- 
aefves  before  God  for  our  own  incon- 
sistencies, and  defects,  and  misgivings — 
we  can  present  onr  children  in  faith  and 
prayer  before  the  Lord,  and  wo  can,  if 


we  will,  inttruet  them — ^not  cleverly,  it 
may  be-'-not  with  the  fulness  and  par- 
Ucttlarity  that  we  see  to  be  desirable 
perhaps,  nor  yet  with  the  frequency  and 
constancy  that  we  would-^but  w6  can 
do  Mometfdng  if  we  will.  Any  father  who 
comes  into  daily,  or  even  weekly  contact 
with  his  family,  caA  try  to  instruct  them 
if  he  have  but  Heart  for  it.  He  can  make 
the  attempt,  and,  like  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand,  that  was  restored  whole 
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as  the  Other  when  he  tried  to  stretch  it 
oat  aa  Christ  bade  him,  power  will  come 
with  the  effort,  and  his  ability  will  exceed 
bis  expectation ;  and  the  more  he  tries, 
the  more  will  he  sncceed. 

In  making  the  attempt  to  instruct  his 
own  children,  a  father  may  perhaps  dis- 
cover that  his  ability  is  less,  and  Ids 
qualifications  more  scanty,  than  he  had 
supposed.  He  had  not  before  found  out 
how  little  he  knew,  how  imperfectly  he 
knew  that  little,  and  how  much  he  had 
to  learn.  Nor  had  he  even  suspected, 
perhaps,  how  little  patience  and  gentle- 
ness he  had;  how  hasty  and  irritable  he 
was,  and  how  defective  was  his  own 
piety.  Well,  ought  he  then  to  sink  into 
cowardice  and  listlessness,  and  to  give 
up  the  work  in  despair?  Would  that  be 
a  fit  example  to  set  his  children?  Would 
it  increase  their  filial  love  and  reverence? 
Would  it  polish  any  jewel  of  the  crown 
he  hopes  to  wear  m  eternity?  On  the 
contrary,  would  it  not  give  Satan  an 
advantage  over  him  and  his,  and  be  the 
surest  way  to  seal  up  his  children  to 
impiety,  vice,  and  misery — ^and  himself 
to  infamy?  Let  him,  rather,  feel  his 
want,  and  arouse  himself.  Let  him  pray 
more  earnestly,  and  more  carefully  study 
and  dive  into  what  he  reads,  instead  of 
skimming  over  it  heedlessly — and  strive 
more  resolutely  to  meet  the  claims  upon 
his  time,  talents,  and  position  as  the  head 
of  a  family,  and  progenitor  of  immortal 
beings. 

DisciPLTXK  is  an  essential  part  of  do- 
mestic training,  and  must  be  combined 
with  instruction  to  render  the  training 
effective.  The  domestic  constitution  is 
of  God,  who  has  sanctified  marriage,  and 
invested  the  husband  and  father  with 
authority  to  rule  his  family  in  the  fear 
of  God,  to  whom  he  is  amenable.  Order 
must  be  maintjdned  in  the  family  by  its 
head.  The  wife  is  enjoined  to  ooey  her 
husband,  the  husband  to  love  and  cherish 
his  wife,  even  as  the  Lord  the  Church. 
Children  are  commanded  to  honour  their 
parents,  to  be  in  subjection  to  them,  and 
to  obey  them  in  the  Lord  in  all  things; 
and  fatners  are  required  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition — 
or  the  irufruetum  and  discipline  of  the 
Lord. 

Why  should  not  the  babe,  as  soon  as 
its  voice  is  heard — or  as  soon  as  a  father 
is  told  that  a  child  is  born — be  solemnly 
dedicated  to  God  by  an  act  of  surrender 
and  prayer?  Why  should  he  not  ask 
grace  for  it  and  wisdom  for  himself, 
that  he  may  train  it  for  heaven?  And 
why  should  not  both  parents  afterwards 
solemnly  surrender  and  dedicate  it  to 
God  by  Christian  buitism?  Did  not 
Jesos  ransom  the  child?  Did  he  not 
shed  his  blood  for  it  ?    Does  he  not  love 


it,  and  intercede  for  it,  and  will  he  not 
welcome  it  to  himself?  ''Suffer  little 
children,"  said  he,  "and  forbid  them  not 
to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  he  took  them 
up  in  his  arms,  laid  his  hands  upon  them, 
and  blessed  them."  When  Feter  ex- 
plained the  Pentecostal  phenomena,  as 
consequent  on  the  promised  effhsion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  urged  his  hearers 
to  repent,  that  the^  might  receive  the 
promised  gift,  he  did  so  on  the  ground 
that  the  promise  was  not  only  to  them, 
but  also  to  their  children.  And  when 
Paul  wrote  to  the  converts  from  heathen- 
ism at  the  city  of  Corinth,  some  of  whom 
had  wives  or  husbands  remaining  in 
heathenbm,  he  forbade  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriace  tie  on  that  account,  de- 
claring such  dissolution  to  be  unlawful, 
except  for  conjugal  unfaithfulness;  de- 
claring the  children  issuing  from  those 
marriages  to  be  "  holy"  though  only  one 
of  the  parents  were  a  Christian — the 
unbelieving  husband  being,  in  respect  of 
the  conjugal  relation,  ''sanctified  oy  the 
believing  wife,"  and  the  "unbelieving 
wife  sanctified  by  the  believing  husband. 
If,  then,  the  children  are  "holy,"  in 
whatever  sense,  they  must  have  a  ripkt 
to  Christian  baptism,  which  is  the  sign 
and  seal  of  covenant  relationship  to  God 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  as 
circumcision  was  under  the  Jewish.  We 
regard  baptism,  therefore,  as  a  part  of 
the  discipline  to  which  a  Christian  father 
ought  to  subject  his  children. 

Parental  control  and  filial  subjection 
must  be  maintained  as  proper  elements 
of  domestic  training.  Children  are  self- 
willed,  and  unless  they  be  subjected  to 
discipline,  will  become  stubborn  and 
headstrong.  A  child  without  a  will 
would  be  a  mere  automaton.  But,  as 
social  order  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out the  exercise  of  individual  self-con- 
trol, implying  the  regulation  of  the  will 
by  reason,  or  by  religion,  the  merest 
babe  should,  for  the  eood  of  itself  and  of 
society,  be  made  to  feel  its  subjection  to 
authority;  and  the  sense  of  subjection- 
should  never  be  permitted  to  pass  away, 
or  even  to  be  suspended  until  the  adult 
period  be  attainecL  No  cruelty  or  harsh- 
ness should  be  practised,  no  passionate- 
ness  exhibited;  but  tenderness  should  be 
cherished,  and  gentleness  be  exercised. 
These  qualities,  regulated  by  an  en- 
lightened conscience  and  a  faithful  spirit, 
will  dictate  the  mode  and  measure  of 
discipline  proper  to  occasiona  as  they 
arise. 

Before  a  child  can  articulate  the 
simplest  monosyllable,  dreumstanoes 
will  occur  that  will  canse  it  to  contest 
parental  authority.  On  no  considera- 
tion whatever  shoul^l  it  be  allowed  the 
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victory.  ^Idly  and  kindly,  but  iimUy 
and  resolutely,  must  submission  be  se- 
cured. Peace,  order,  and  happiness  are 
at  stake.  Life  and  death,  it  may  be, 
are  on  the  balance.  Give  the  child  a 
victory,  and  it  will  become  a  vixen  and 
a  rebel,  and  will  always  expect  to  pre- 
vail. Its  subjugation  at  the  next  contest 
wUl  be  a  tenfold  greater  difficulty  than 
it  was  at  the  first ;  and  every  triumph 
will  render  the  task  less  possible,  and 
will  probably  be  eventually  abandoned 
as  utterly  hopeless.  But  let  the  parent 
secure  the  jlrtt  vietoryf  and  it  may  be 
that  no  other  will  be  requisite;  and,  if 
there  should  be  another  needed,  it  will 
be  easily  achieved.  The  child  having 
felt  parental  authority,  and  been  sub- 
jected to  parental  control,  will  acouire 
the  habit  of  submission,  become  obeoient 
and  tractable,  a  comfort  to  the  parents 
— and,  if  spared,  a  blessing  to  the 
world. 

Can  the  achievement  we  have  proposed 
be  effected  without  corporeal  infliction? 
Possibly  it  may,  in  some  cases;  but  pro- 
bably not  in  many.  Strong-minded, 
firm-nerved  parents,  of  more  than  com- 
mon self-possession,  may  initiate  their 
little  ones  into  this  subjection,  if  no 
strong  barrier  present  itself  in  the  con- 
stitutional temperament  of  the  subjects. 
But  suppose  every  method  be  tried  ex- 
cept corporeal  cfaiastisement«  and  all  be 
unavailing,  what  then?  Whv,  let  that 
be  tried.  Shall  we  fear  the  derision  or 
the  rebuke  of  those  who  are  "wise 
above  what  is  written?"  or  shall  we 
fear  God  and  do  as  he  bids?  " He  that 
spareth  his  rod,  hateth  his  son :  but  he 
that  loveth  him,  chasteneth  him  betimes." 
''Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a 
child;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall 
drive  it  far  from  him."  "  Chasten  thy 
aon  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy 
soul  sj^are  for  his  crying." 

A  right  beginning  in  the  disciplinary 
course  wiU  smooth  and  facilitate  all 
that  has  to  follow.  Stillness  at  family 
worship  will  easily  be  secured,  obedience 
to  every  command  will  become  a  habit, 
regularity  and  order  at  the  house  of  God 
will  follow,  .application  to  learning  wiU 
be  commenced  and  pursued  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  love,  respect,  reverence, 
obedience — ^the  filial  virtues-^will  grow 
with  the  child's  growth,  and  strengUien 
with  his  steength.  Occasionally  there 
may  be  an  outbreak  of  temper,  or  some 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation; but  a  happy  olending  of  love, 
wisdom,  and  authority,  on  the  part  of  a 
parent,  will  soon  check  and  subdue  every- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Severity  will  seldom  be  required  in 
anch  a  disolplinary  system  as  we  have 
suggested;  but  wmq  it  is  necessary,  it 


must  be  summoned  to  service,  and 
be  prudently  and  prayerfully  applied. 
When  severity  is  found  indispensable, 
the  child  should  be  shown  that  it  is  so. 
The  parent  should  not  conceal  the  pain 
it  is  to  himself  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  inflicting  it  upon  the  child.  The  evil 
to  be  corrected  should  be  dwelt  upon 
with  solemnity  and  tenderness;  the  de- 
linquent shoidd  be  required  to  kneel 
down,  whilst  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
offence  is  being  made  to  God,  and  his 
mercy  and  grace  upon  the  offender  im- 
plored. The  child,  too,  should  be  rea- 
soned with  and  questioned  as  to  his 
sense  of  the  wrong  done— his  sorrow  on 
account  of  it — G<k1*s  displeasure  at  all 
wrong  doing,  the  intention  of  avoiding 
such  things  in  future — the  nobleness  of 
virtue  and  goodness — ^the  beauty  of  true 
piety,  and  the  connection  subsisting 
between  virtue  and  happiness,  vice  and 
misery. 

Innocent  recreations  and  pleasures, 
suitable  for  the  period  of  chil(mood  and 
youth,  should  not  be  withheld,  nor  should 
the  buoyancy  natural  to  the  young  be 
suppressed  or  unduly  checked.  Per- 
manent evil  results  from  unnatural  re- 
straints. Friskiness  and  playftilnefls  are 
natural  to  the  young  of  all  animals,  and 
not  less  to  human  beings  than  to  the 
lower  tribes.  When  necessary  labour 
and  study  are  done,  the  bow  should  be 
unstrung,  and  hilarity  and  innocent  sport 
be  freely  allowed.  Health  and  cheer- 
fulness cannot  be  otherwise  preserved, 
nor  activity  and  skill  be  developed. 
Bresh  air  and  play  are  as  necessary  as 
wholesome*  fopd  for  the  health  and 
vigour  of  our  children.  Let  all  be  done 
that  can  be  done  to  render  them  happy, 
whilst  every  safeg^uard  that  prudence 
and  piety  can  suggest — as  far  as  prac- 
ticable— ia  thrown  around  them,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  moral  contamination, 
and  to  neutralise  its  effect  when  com- 
municated. Association  will  test  moral 
and  religious  principle,  and  may  help  to 
confirm  and  strengthen  it,  and  so  pre- 
pare the  young  for  the  severer  tests  of 
the  future. 

Reader,  are  you  a  parent,  or  expecting 
to  become  one?  Ponder  these  sugges- 
tions and  remarks.  If  you  have  not 
those  at  hand  that  are  better,  adopt 
them;  act  upon  them;  carry  them  out, 
with  such  oUier  as  prudence  and  piety 
may  offer — ever  seeking  to  improve  by 
experience.  Spare  no  effort  to  control 
yourself.  If  it  be  possible,  work  har- 
moniously with  your  partner  in  life  in 
all  things,  but  especially  in  this  of  train- 
ing your  children.  Take  care  to  have 
jwxrjirtt  child  under  your  o?ni  control, 
and  each  one  afterwards  as  it  maybe 
given  you.     Train   your  children  at 
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rational  beings^  in  the  fear  of  God ;  stantial  and  lasting  contribution  towards 
and  haying  done  that,  you  will  have  the  the  improvement  of  society,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  haying  rendered  a  sub-      true  happiness  of  posterity. 
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NOTICES  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1854. 

BT   O.   C. 

.**  Creator,  inflnlte !  nrhose  powerful  hand 
Hung  with  yon  ihlning  lamps  the  vaalt  of 

heaven; 
Who  mad'flt  the  night,  the  day,  and  all  the 

tnxne 
Of  universal  nature,  Mr  and  good,— 
Accept  my  praise  I " . 

A  DBTOUT  mind  cannot  contemplate 
the  heavenly  orbs,  and  observe  the 
phenomena  which  they  exhibit  every  re- 
tolvin^  month,  without  feeling  the  gush 
of  praise  risings  from  his  heart  to  the 
Bivme  Marshafier  of  the 

**  Immortal  aimics  of  the  skles^'* 

vhieh  he  Bigfatly  leads  forth  in  glittering 
splendour,  and  by  whose  noiseless, 
measured  tramp  across 

**  This  fair  half  round,  tills  ample  azure  Sky, 
Terribly  Urge,  and  wonderfully  br^t 
With  stars  nnnomhered," 

He  allots  the  days  of  man,  and  computes 
the  cycles  of  eternity.  The  material 
universe  is  fit  subject  of  its^  of  praise 
to  the  Mighty  Architect ;  but  in  its  re- 
lations to  us,  our  life  unqndihg  and  our 
desdny  alUeiorious,  it  furnishes  constant 
occasions  ofabounding  admiration,  grati- 
tude, and  Joy.  By  the  revolutions  of 
these  orbs  the  periods  fixed  in  the  Divine 
Kind  for  the  termination  of  the  reign  of 
the  powers  of  darkness,  the  renovation 
of  tne  earth  in  righteousness,  the  fuUil- 
nent  of  all  Scripture,  the  reunion  of  blest 
spirits  and  glorified  bodies,  and  the  final 
advent  of  eternal  felicity,  are  all  governed^ 
neasured,  determined.  He  alone  knows 
them ;  but  they  are  fixed,  and  every 
revolution — diurnal,  lunar,  or  annual — 
through  which  they  pass  is  an  appreci- 
able ^irt  of  the  intermediate  portion  or 
our  spirit's  existence.  Let  us  ever  con- 
nect these  thoughts  with  our  scientific 
meditations,  ana  we  shall  always  have  a 
subject  at  hand  worthy  of  songs  such  as 
David's,  and  of  Isaiah  s  lyre. 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  1st  at  fortv-one 
Bunutet  pttt  seven,  and  sets  at  forty- 
eight  ninutes  after  four;  on  the  15th 
he  rises  at  sixteen  minutes  past  seven, 
and  sets  at  twelve  minutes  after  five; 
and  OB  the  88tii  he  rises  at  fifty  minuter 


after  six,  and  sets  at  thirty-six  ipinntes 
past  five.  He  is  rapidly  increasing  his 
distance  from  us,  beine  on  the  l^th  more 
th^  250,000  miles  f  urUier  off  than  on  the 
1st.  He  passes  from  Aquarius  into  the 
sign  Pispes  on  the  18th,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  mpnth  his  altitude  at  noon 
wiU  be  thirty  and  a  half  degrees,  being 
nine  degrees  more  elevated  than  on  the 
1st.  The  day  lenp^thezis  this  month  one 
hour  and  thirty-mne  minutes. 

The  Moan,  young  and  beautiful, 
ahining  in  the  west  nearly  five  hours 
after  sunset^  will  set  at  forty-one  minutes 
after  nine  on  the  1st;  and  nineteen 
3ainutes  after  one  in  the  night  of  the  6tb. 
On  the  12th  she  rises  at  a  quarter  past 
four  in  the  afternoon;  is  full  on  the  13th; 
rises  after  midnight  of  the  19th,  and  b 
new  on  the  27th.  Her  pale  thin  crescent 
will  be  again  visible  on  the  evening  of 
the  28th,  when  she  will  set  at  a  quarter 
past  seven. 

Merptiry,  invisible  at  the  begii^iiag  of 
the  month,  maybe  observed  towards  the 
end  an  hour  alter  sunset,  being  on  the 
28th  fully  an  hour  and  a  half  behind  the 
lorfo  of  day,  and  nearly  due  west.  On  the 
20th  Venus  sod  Mercury  will  set  about 
the  same  time,  and  be  near  together. 

Venus  is  very  brilliant  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month.  She  is  above  tfaa 
j^iaon  three  and  a  half  hours  after  the 
aun  on  the  1st,  but  by  the  28th  becomes 
invisible,  setting  at  the  same  time  as  the 
«un  on  that  day. 

Mart  shines  all  night  through,  risiii^ 
on  the  1st  at  thirty-five  minutes  past 
eeven,  and  on  the  last  at  a  few  minutes 
before  five  in  the  evening,  when  his 
brightness  will  be  greater  than  at  any 
other  period  dnrin^  the  year. 

JupUer  is  a  mommg  star,  risiiig  before 
the  sun  one  hour  and  twenty-three  minutes 
>on  the  1st,  one  hour  and  forty-three 
minutes  on  the  15th,  and  two  Ivours  on 
the  28th.  He  is  near  the  Moon  on  the 
23rd. 

Salwm  will  sooth  (be  on  the  mfflridijM>) 
on  the  2nd,  at  forty-two  minutes  afiter 
six  in  the  evening,  and  set  at  twenty- 
four  minutes  past  two  the  fvUowif« 
morning;  on  the  15th  he  will  set  at  hatf- 
past  one  in  the  nomiug;  93^^  on  the  18th 
at  forty-three  minutes  ad«r  mM^ 
^theM  howiU  be  iw0ultMll»7 tli» 
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Mooni  disappearing  at  the  dark  limb  at 
thirteen  mmntes  after  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  reappearing  at  the  bright  edse 
twenty-one  minutes',  afterwards.  As 
these  times  precede  sunset,  the  occulta- 
tion  will  scarcely  be  perceptible  to 
common  observation. 


NOTICES   FOR   FEBBUABT,  1864. 

BT.   8.    nSBEMAN. 

Thu  month  and  the  next  are  amongst 
the  most  interesting  in  the  year  to  lovers 
of  natural  objects, — the  swelling  and 
bursting  buds,  the  opening  of  early 
flowers,  the  general  motion  of  vege- 
table nature,  the  appearaace  of  insects, 
the  departure  of  our  winter  visitors,  and 
the  merry  songs  of  those  birds  which 
remain  with  us,  aJl  unite  to  proclaim 
the  approaching  spring.  In  the  first 
week  of  the  month,  snow-drops>  furse, 
archangeb,  and  many  other  ^Umts,  come 
into  flower, — as  does  the  spring  whitlow 
grass,  and  field  speedwell.  Many  mosses 
also  are  now  in  their  most  perfect  ver- 
dure. This  sinffular  tribe  of  plants 
Sppears  designed  to  keep  i^  the  green 
nts  of  nature,  when  other  kinos  of 
vegetation  are  dead  or  slumbering; 
and  likewise  to  protect  the  roots  of 
larger  plants  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
heat  ana  cold,  and  firom  the  evil  effects  of 
too  much  moisture^  or  too  great  dryness. 
Marsh  and  water-mosses  assist  in  the 
prodnction  and  deposition  of  soil,  and  in 
process  of  time  convert  morasses  into 
solid  land ;  they  effect  the  purification 
of  the  water  in  which  they  grow,  by 
absorbing  the  putrescent  substances 
with  which  standing  waters  are  quickly 
eorropted,  and  by  exhaling  oxygen  in 
exchange.  On  bank  sides  may  be  found 
the  cupped  lichen  growing  in  tufts  about 
three-auarters  of  an  inch  in  height, 
easily  known  by  its  curious  cups  and 
Ught  blue  colour ;  this  species  has  been 
suecessfolly  used  in  hooping-congh  and 
ether  similar  diseases.  On  the  tops  of 
high  hills  grows  the  0$nomyc4  beUidiJlora ; 
it »  of  a  ^e  green  colour,  and  nrows  in 
patches  disposed  in  stiff  scues.  In 
woods,  at  this  and  all  other  seasons  of 
the  year,  grows  the  Otnomyet  boMl^ 
Uurii ;  tlds  curious  plant  is  about  two 
inches  in  height,  forming  branch-like 
rode  of  a  whitish  colour.  In  the  second 
week,  buttercups,  dandelions,  and  the 
female  flowers  of  the  hazel,  come  into 
bloom.  In  the  tliird  week,  several 
^eoies  of  speedwell  (veronica)  are 
itt  flower,  ana  the  oatkins  ef  poplar, 
willow,  and  alder  begin  to  open.    And 


in  the  fourth  week,  the  wild  heath,  the 
wild  strawberry,  and  the  groundsel 
expand  their  blossoms. 

On  fine  da^s,  bees  and  ffnats  begin  to. 
leave  their  hives  in  searcn  of  honey,  and 
many  other  insects  may  be  seen  dancing 
under  every  sheltered  hedge  and  Mn&ll, 
or  straying  across  our  gardens.  The 
diteh  Metto  and  the  lund  pool  beetle 
may  be  found  in  ponds,  ditohoi  and  stag- 
nant waters ;  the  dark  carrion  beeUe 
on  decaying  animal  substances,  and 
under  the  rotting  bark  of  trees ;  and 
the  bacon  beetle,  in  our  houses  and 
larders.  The  insects  of  this  last  genua 
are  very  destructive  in  our  collections 
of  natural  historv,  as  they  feed  on  skins, 
furs,  and  other  aried  animal  substances; 

The  approach  of  spring,  and  the  ex- 
citement it  causes,  are  now  apparent 
among  the  various  tribes  of  the  feathered 
creation ;  their  songs  mav  be  heard  in 
every  direction.  Many  birds  begin  to 
choose  their  mates,  and  others  lo^  out 
for  proper  situations  for  nestling.  The 
rook,  the  kingfisher,  the  partridge,  and 
the  tawny  owl,  amongst  large  birds, 
begin  to  prepare  their  nests.  The  sky- 
lail,  woodlark,  wren,  chaffinch,  throstle, 
and  blackbird  commence  their  songs. 
The  following  birds  begin  to  leave  their 
winter  haunts  and  retire  to  their  breed- 
ing places :  the  curlew,  to  heaths  and 
bogs  ;  the  golden  plover,  to  the  moun- 
tains and  open  commons  ;  the  knot,  and 
the  wild  goose,  to  the  fens  ;  the  goose- 
ander,  the  barnacle  goose,  and  the  brent 
goose  to  the  most  northerly  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

Of  bats,  several  species  revive  from 
their  torpidity,  which  seems  to  be  less 
perfect  tnan  that  of  some  other  animals, 
a  fine  day  or  two,  in  any  part  of  the 
wintor,  being  sufficient  to  oring  them 
forth  in  the  evening. 

Snakes,  as  the  slow  worm,  and  others 
equally  as  harmless,  revive  also  from 
their  torpid  state. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  the  most 
extraordinary  changes  take  place  in  ^e 
barometer  during  the  first  two  and  the 
last  two  months  of  the  year ;  that  is, 
from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the 
end  of  February.  When  the  barometer 
falls,  and  the  thermometer  rises,  rain 
may  be  expected,  especiaUv  in  vrinter. 
In  summer,  during  settled  niir  weather, 
both  are  high.  A  severe  frost  in  winter 
is  always  preceded  by  a  great  rise  of 
the  barometer,  and  a  proportionate  fidi 
of  the  thermometer. 

"  Seasons  and  months,  end  weeks,  and  days, 
Demand  successive  songs  of  praise } 
Still  be  the  cheerful  homa^  paid, 
Witii  opening  Ught  and  evtnmg  shada** 
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^ias  of  9[tb  9o0kf . 

Stan  of  the  East :  or,  Prophets  and  Apoetles. 
By  the  Bev.  John  Stoughton.  London : 
The  Religions  Tract  Soc^y. 

The  object  of  our  author  is  ''to  giye 
glimpses  of  spiritual  life,  as  found  in  the 
characters  of  the  inspired  men  who  are 
the  teachers  of  that  faith  on  whidi  all 
spiritual  life  has  been  based"  in  every 
age  of  the  world.  We  hope  that  many, 
attracted  bv  these  stars,  will,  like  the 
wise  men  or  old,  be  guided  to  Jesus,  who 
was  the  source  of  their  light,  and  is  the 
only  **  Sun  of  righteousness." 

A  Memoir  of  Richard  Williams,  Suzgeon- 
Catechist  to  the  Pataffonlan  Missionaiy 
Sode^  in  Terra  del  FuQgo.  By  James 
Hamilton, D.D.    London:  KisbetandCo. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  young 
man  of  great  promise,  pursuing  his  pro- 
fessional engagements  as  a  surgeon,  in 
Burslem.  Sayingly  converted,  his  re- 
solves were  to  live  u>r  God  and  give  him- 
self wholly  to  Him. 

As  a  local  preacher  and  class-leader, 
he  found  considerable  scope  for  tlie 
exercise  of  his  abilities ;  and,  as  a 
medical  man,  many  were  the  opportu- 
nities he  enjoyed  for  commendmg  the 
religion  he  had  embraced.  But  this 
sphere  was  too  contracted  for  his  ex- 
pansive  souL  He  longed  to  go  to  the 
regions  beyond;  and  when  an  adver- 
tisement for  one  to  join  the  Patagoniaa 
JkCssion  met  his  notice,  he  at  once  offered 
himself  to  the  work.  Alas  !  how  mys- 
terious are  the  ways  of  Providence. 
The  mission,  as  far  as  its  immediate 
issues  were  concerned,  proved  most 
disastrous,  and  poor  Williams  fell  a 
martyr  with  his  brave  companions.  But 
their  example  will  not  be  lost  upon  the 
Church,  and  God  can,  and  we  believe 
will  bring  forth  much  precious  fruit 
after  many  days,  as  the  result  of  that 
enterprise. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  done  good  service, 
and  evinced  his  affection  and  catholicity 
by  the  execution  of  this  memoir.  H!e 
has  not  obtruded  himself  where  his  subject 
should  alone  be  seen,  nor  has  he  thought 
it  requisite  to  deck  out  a  real  hero  in 
the  trappings  of  a  preat  eham.  We  can 
cordially  recommend  the  volume ;  and 
hope  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the 
Patagonian  Mission  when  the  new 
edition  of  the  work  on  that  enterprise 
comes  before  us  for  review. 

Infidelity:  itsAspects, Causes,  and Agendes; 
bdng  the  Prise  Essay  of  the  British 
Organisation  of  the  Evangelical  Allitmoe. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pearson,  Eyemouth, 
IT.  B.    London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

IirriDCLiTT  presents  as  many  hoes  as  the 


chameleon,  and  b  ever  found  altering 
its  complexion  to  meet  the  tastes  of  its 
yarious  votaries.  («There  is  very  little 
that  u  new  in  its  essential  elements,  but 
it  is  everlastingly  taking  new  Vnodifi- 
cations;  and  its  father,  the  devil,  is 
subtle  enough  to  dress  it  up  in  a  style 
that  will  commend  it  to  the  Athenian 
versatility  of  the  age.  With  his  cruel 
deceit  he  can  cause  it  to  assume  form, 
and  shape,  and  features  most  attractive, 
and  thus  Uie  unwary  are  led  captive  by 
him  at  his  will. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Pearson 
has  given  the  characteristics  of  faiftdelity 
under  its  various  modifications ;  and  in 
his  portruture  has  displayed  the  skill 
and  fidelity  of  a  master. 

It  is  really  wonderful  how  men,  pro* 
fessing  to  be'  intelligent,  can  fall  in  love 
with  so  much  hideousness,  or  become  so 
depraved  as  to  love  and  believe  a  lie. 
We  hope  that  this  exhibition,  under 
divine  illumination,  will  help  many  to 
perceive  the  folly  and  madnfes  of 
embracing  that  wbioh  can  never  yield 
a  return  for  their  affection,  and  will  only 
bring  a  negation  of  all  that  is  lovely  in 
life,  and  at  Uut  lead  them  to  death. 

The  causes  leading  to  the  development 
of  this  deadly  evil,  which  has  its  seat  in 
the  natural  unbelief  of  the  heart,  are 
traced  out.  We  could  have  wished  that 
more  had  been  written  on  the  defeetive 
representations  of  Christianity,  both  in 
the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  and  the 
lives  of  its  professors;  but  this  was 
delicate  ground. 

We  hope,  however,  that  one  effect  of 
the  publication  will  be  to  stir  up  to  more 
energetic  action  those  who  profess  to 
be  called  of  God  to  devote  themselvee 
to  his  service.  Neither  infidelity  nor 
any  other  form  of  evil  can  live  in  seaaona 
of  Christian  activity.  Christiani^  ia 
earnest,  will  put  to  flight  all  armies  of 
the  aliens.  God  help  all  lus  seryaata, 
while  mnmng  in  the  way  of  Ua  com- 
mandments, to  tread  down  Sataa  under 
their  feet ! 

We  hail  the  publication  of  this  work 
as  another  proof  that  the  Evangelical 
AJUance  has  not  been  established  in 
vain.  It  comes  ont  under  its  aoaptcesy 
and  although  we  would  advise  all  who 
can  afford  it  to  buy  the  edition  now 
before  us,  yet  we  rejoice  to  know  that, 
by  a  vote  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Alliance,  measuraa  are  to  be  taken  to 
bring  out  a  cheap  edition,  so  aa  to  place 
it  within  the  reach  of  all.  Local 
preachers,  and  all  who  stand  up  to 
instruct  the  people^  shoold  be  well  read 
on  such  subjects,  aa  they  wiU  soon  be 
obliged  to  tMke  up  the  d»euarion»  Let 
the  united  cry  m  the  church  be^  "O 
Lord,  arise,  maintain  thine  own  cause!  '* 
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It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  at  this 
season  of  the  year^  and  in  one  of  the 
most  seyere  winters  witliin  the  memory 
of  man,  with  so  many  aged  and  infirm 
members,  numerous  applications  for 
relief  would  be  made,  ana  the  secretary's 
books  reveal  facts  which  would  be  of  an 
alarming  character  if  we  had  not  a  God 
on  whom  we  can  depend,  and  a  generous 
people  to  whom  we  can  appeal.  Now  is 
the  time  for  our  friends  to  bestir  them- 
selves. Never  have  the  calls  for  help 
been  more  urgent,  and  we  trust  that 
they  will  reach  those  who  are  ready  to 
respond  to  them.  The  lists  of  deaths 
for  the  last  two  mont^  have  dmwn  con- 
siderably on  the  funds;  and  with  an  aug- 
mented number  of  sick  and  superan- 
nuated, we  need  an  augmented  income. 
Extra  efforts  should  at  once  be  put  forth, 
and  the  challenge  given  by  our  excellent 
ex-president,  Brother  Nelstrop,  at  the 
last  aggregate  meeting,  should  be  taken 
up,  so  that  we  might  secure  a  susten- 
tation  fund  to  bear  us  up  under  the 
heavy  pressure  of  our  aged  brethren. 
Vfe  doubt  not  but  that  our  worthy  trea- 
surer, James  Wild,  Esq.,  and  our  first 
life  member,  John  Ratcliffe,  Esq.,  will 
respond  to  that  challenge,  ana  thus 
enable  us  to  commence  with  a  noble 
sum.  But  we  ought  to  secure  at  least 
JB10,000.  The  flesh  and  blood,  bones, 
sinews,  and  brains  of  local  preachers, 
have  been  held  at  a  very  low  estimate, 
but  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  there  will  be  as  much  effort  put 
forth  to  sustain  these  as  there  b  to  sus- 
tain bricks  and  mortar !  Let  our  friends 
now  canvass  for  special  contributions, 
and  we  feel  assured  they  will  find  a 

generous  people  ready  to  respond, 
everal  instances  of  liberality  have 
occurred  recently.  Among  others  we 
may  mention  a  donation  from  our  tried 
friend,  T.  B.  Holy,  Esq.,  of  Norton 
House,  Sheffield,  of  £10.,  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  the  old  men;  John 
Bmedley,  Esq.,  of  Lea  Bridge,  has  pre- 
sented a  second  donation,  with  an  mti- 
mation  that  it  shall  not  be  the  last,  of 
£20;  and  both  these  gentlemen  will 
help  ns  in  any  special  effort  that  is  made, 
if  It  be  taken  up  with  vigour. 

We  are  obliged  to  lay  aside  for  next 
month  the  interesting  accounts  supplied 
to  us  of  meetings  held  in  Aothernam, 
HoUoway,  and  Sheffield. 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  Magazine  is 
now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  the  publishers. 

The  first  number  of  the  first  yolume 
is  now  in  the  press,  and  idl  persons 


requiring  copies  should  apply  at  once, 
as  there  will  only  be  a  limited  nnmber 
printed.  — ^ 

DAVBHTBT  BBAXOK — ^BtJOBT. 

Nearly  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Association,  the  friends  here  have  con- 
templated holding  a  tea  meeting  for  its 
benefit.  After  repeated  disappointments, 
they  at  leng^  procured  a  public  room 
for  the  purpose,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  at  least,  half-a-dozen  trays, 
several  mends  sending  in  subscriptions 
vi^ying  in  amount  from  2s.  6d.  to  10s. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  Monday, 
October  24th,  1853.  The  Ur^e  room 
was  crowded  with  an  enthusiastic  com- 
pany, determined  to  manifest  their 
sympathy  with,  and  cordial  attachment 
to  the  local  preachers. 

The  platrorm  was  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Angus,  Upton,  and  Hill, 
the  dissenting  ministers  of  the  town  ; 
Brothers  Spencer,  from  Lutterworth; 
Meadows  and  Hill,  from  Northampton ; 
a  number  of  the  Local  Preachers  of  the 
circuit ;  and  our  esteemed  friends,  Mr. 
Harris,  from  London,  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Vernon,  from  Towcester. 

Our  worthy  branch  treasurer,  Mr. 
Clement  Clarke,  of  Daventry,  on  being 
called  to  the  chair,  said  —  As  soon 
as  the  Association  was  formed  our  bre- 
thren in  the  Daventry  Circuit  felt  it 
their  duty  to  join  it.  We  number 
31  or  32  local  preachers  in  the  circuit ; 
and  out  of  that  number  24  belong  to  the 
Association.  Since  its  formation  we 
have  had  one  death ;  the  deceased 
broUier's  widow  has  received  £8.  Ever 
since,  we  have  had  one  brother  super- 
annuated, who  receives  4s.  per  week; 
and  one  or  two  other  brethren  have 
been  relieved.  Although  we  allow  our 
superannuated  brother  only  4s.  per 
week,  it  takes  the  subscriptions  of  more 
than  17  to  meet  the  allowance  to  him. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Airous,  Baptist  minister, 
said: — So  far  as  I  understand  the  object 
of  the  Association,  it  is  to  provide  for 
those  who  have  been  labouring  as  local 
preachers.  It  allows  a  certam  amount 
a  week  to  those  who  through  exhaustion 
and  increase  of  years  and  infirmities  are 
not  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 
Tliere  is  not  an  object  that  has  a  deeper 
claim  upon  our  hearts.  I  do  think,  that 
as  men,  even  apart  from  Christianity,  it 
is  our  duty  to  sympathise  with  the 
sorrowing  and  distressed.  Such  seems 
to  be  the  dictates  of  humanity.  Chris* 
tianity  eijoins  something  further  upon 
us.  As  a  Christian  community,  we  are 
called  upon  to  do  good  one  t»  another, 
aa  far  as  we  have  the  ability.    But  these 
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indiTiduals  haye  &  yet  higher  chun^  uppn 
our  attention  and  sympauiy.  It  b  weU« 
known  that  the  local  presuihers  are  the 
back-bone  of  Methodism.  From  among 
^em  your  itinerant  ministers  come. 
They  are  the  seeds  from  which  arise  the 
trees — ^the  sources  from  which  you 
derireyonr  springs  of  spiritual  blessings. 
There  seems  to  be  something  like  14,000 
local  preachers  engaeed  in  this  great 
and  glorious  work.  L  scarcely  see  why 
they  should  be  called  local  preachers* 
They  labour  without  expense  to  the 
church,  and  are  accustomed  to  travel  a 
considerable  distance  eyery  Lord's  day. 
Among  the  14,000,  some  are  wealthy, 
some  need  not  support.  There  are  a 
great  number,  who  when  advanced  to 
a  considerable  age,  require  pecuniary 
aid.  It  would  be  the  greatest  disgrace 
that  could  fall  on  the  church  if  then  they 
had  to  go  to  a  union  workhouse.  Even 
humanity  shrinks  from  that ;  the  spirit 
of  the  gospd  much  more.  You  are 
bound  to  sympathise  with  this  object, 
and  to  aid  it  dv  your  countenance  and 
subscriptions.  If  there  is  anything  that 
I  regard  with  regret  in  this  institution, 
it  is,  that,  broad  as  its  base  is,  it  is  not 
yet  broader.  It  would  have  been  a 
pleasure^  to  see  that  Protestant  Evan- 
gelical Local  Preachers  were  all  standing 
side  by  side,  foot  to  foot,  determined  in 
God's  Btrength.  to  sympathise  with  one 
another.  Wbjr  should  tnev  not  7  Wes. 
leyans,  Primitive  MethodOsts,  Indepen- 
dents^ Baptists,  forming  one  grand 
society ;  so  that  the  poorer  labourers 
in  the  vineyard  should  not  have  to  go 
can  in  hand  to  any  board  of  guardians. 
Where  there  is  a  really  necessitous  case^ 
where  a  brother  has  been  visited  with 
affliction,  where  untoward  circumstances 
jKwe  come,  a  Christian  brother  should 
never  be  suffered  to  fall,  or  to  appeal  to 
the  charities  of  the  world.  The  church 
is  his  home^  and  he  has  a  claim  upon  its 
sympathy.  I  do  think  your  Association 
is  founded  on  right  principles.  If  there 
is  anjrtiung  wanting  it  is  a  litde  pro* 
gression.  But  we  most  not  expect  to  be 
perfect  all  at  once.  I  do  not  profess  to 
understand  Methodism,  but  I  ao  profess 
to  know  something  about  the  gospel. 
It  teaches  me  this,  Uiat  if  I  don't  agree 
with  the  polity  of  any  Christian  churchy 
its  doctrues  and  teachings,  if  I  can  re- 
oogmse  them  as  Christians,  it  is  my  duty, 
and  it  is  my  pleasure^  to  meet  them.  I 
can  only  heartily  wish  you  success. 

Mr.  Spbrobb,  of  Lutterworth,  said : — 
The  Rev.  gentleman  says  he  does  not  pro- 
fess to  understand  the  principles  or  the 
Aitociation ;  nevertheless  he  has  applied 
them  closely.  He  has  alluded  to  some 
that  have  uid  to  go  before  a  board  of 
gnardiiBfc     We  have  them  in  almost 


every  circuit  —  good  men,  efficient 
preachers  of  the  gospel;  and  I  know 
such.  We  all  Icnow  tl^t  local  preachers 
get  nothing  but  the  satisfaction  that  they 
are  doing  work  for  God.  Circumstances 
similar  to  these  have  originated  this 
Association,  which  contempUtee  the  in^ 
teresU  of  men  who  stand  up  boldly  to 
declare  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel  sal* 
vation:  and  wno,  tnoogh  breaking  all 
the  rules  of  grammar,  preach  Christ  to 
t^e  edification  of  the  church.  This 
Association  practises  benevolenoe  such 
as  no  similar  institution  ever  showed ;  it 
receives  men  who  are  never  likely  to  make 
an  adequate  return.  In  this  respect 
no  association  in  Christendom  equals  IL 
Mr.  Vermon  : — ^My  dear  Christiaa 
friends,  I  came  to  this  meeting  on  this 
principle:  I  have  no  right  to  withhold 
services  when  I  can  render  them.  I  was 
told  at  coming  in,  you  will  have  a  poor 
concern ;  I  didn't  believe  a  word  of  it. 
I  said  to  the  brethren,  let  us  have  a  right 
beginning — ^letme  be  introduced  to  your 
preachers.  I  always  like  to  go  ana  see 
them,  and  get  them  to  our  meetings  if 
possible.  We  shall  get  them ;  it  b  only 
a.  matter  of  time. .  They  are  coming 
round.  Superintendents  are  even  sending 
in  their  subscriptions.  Recently  I  went 
to  a  superintenaent,  who  granted  us  the 
chapel,  and  we  collected  about  seventeen 
pounds.  The  fact  of  the  case  is,  there 
IS  a  slight  misunderstanding.  You  can 
never  tell  the  truth  without  hurting 
somebody's  feelings.  If  I  speak  of 
oovetousness,  ii\justice,  oppression,  per* 
secution — where  is  the  town  in  which  I 
could  speak  of  these  things  without 
treading  on  somebody's  toes?  Talk  of 
no  meeting,  no  friends,  no  attention — ^I 
never  felt  so  much  at  home.  I  seem  to 
know  so  many,  and  all  have  a  fanuly 
likeness.  I  see  it  in  their  eyes,  and  read 
it  in  their  expressions.  And  so  these 
fiiise  prophets  said  we  should  have  a  bad 
meeting.  Whatever  may  be  said,  we  are 
determined  to  go  on.  We  mean  it.  By 
the  blessing  of  God,  you  mean  to  go 
with  us.  What  right  hLs  any  one  of  us 
to  withhold  our  sympathy?  It  may  be 
asked,  why  have  we  around  us  ministers 
of  various  denominations?  I  answer, 
are  they  not  men?  Are  they  not  to 
sympathise  with  everything  that  affects 
us  as  men,  but  espedally  as  Christians  f 
Our  good  brother,  Mr.  Angus,  says  he 
does  not  know  what  a  local  preacher  is. 
I  can  tell  him.  H0  is  a  local  preacher  to 
be  sure — he  and  his  brethren  are  all  local 
preachers.  They  arelocalixed — set  down: 
only  they  have  silver  trumpets,  and  I 
love  to  hear  their  joyful  sound.  But 
here  is  an  uneducated  local  preacher, 
with  a  ram's  horn.  He  goes  to  his  a^ 
pointnkent— he  puts   the  horn   to  his 
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iDoiitli  and  tries  to  blow — he  Mows,  and 
his  heart  beats— he  tries  again,  and  he 
blows  a  little  lender,  and  he  breaks 
qrammar;  bat,  bless  God,  he  breaka 
hearts  too! 

A  yonng  member  of  my  elast  had 
been  preachinfi;;  and  referring;  to  the 
eunuch,  called  him  Hmichback.  The 
ffuperintendent  said,  "My  lad,  jou  should 
be  more  careful  of  your  gprammar."  The 
young  man  asked  wluit  was  wrong. 
The  superintendent  said,  <<Yoa  called 
the  eunuch  Hunchback."  "Well,"  said 
the  brother,  "  I  will  haye  him  next  time. 
Kerer  mind  that  one  word ;  old  William 
So-and-So  was  right  cut  to  the  heart. 
I  don't  pray  and  preach  according  to  the 
dictionary,  but  according  to  the  gospel." 

Local  preachers  seldom  get  anything 
but  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  bit  of  supper, 
although  after  preaching  the  other  night 
a  good  friend  set  before  me  a  chicken. 
I  at  first  declined  it,  but  she  assured  me 
she  had  cooked  it  on  purpose  for  me ! 
It  is  true  we  do  not  get  money ;  neither 
do  we  want  it.  We  do  not  eome  here 
to  complain.  If  any  one  has  a  dislike  or 
a  prejudice  to  the  Association,  I  hope, 
while  we  are  together,  the  fire  will  come 
down  from  heaven  and  consume  it. 

And  so,  sir,  you  don't  know  what  a 
local  preacher  is !  I  will  tell  you.  A 
good  old  local  preacher  rented  a  farm 
nnder  a  namesake  of  mine  (but  no  rela- 
tion) ;  and  once,  on  going  to  pay  his 
rent,  he  was  kept  back ;  and  wnen  he 
went  up  at  last,  the  steward  told  him, 
that  if  he  did  not  give  up  preaching  he 
must  quit  the  farm.  The  good  man's 
reply  was,  "The  Lord  make  me  faithful." 
"Don't  talk  so  foolishly,"  said  the 
steward ;  "  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Vernon  has 
requested  me  to  say,  that  he  is  determined 
if  you  do  not  sire  up  your  Methodism 
you  shall  quit  tne  farm.  What  message 
am  I  to  take  to  the  squire f"  "The 
Lord  make  me  futhfuV'  repeated  the 
good  brother.  "  Come,  come,  don't  talk 
so,"  replied  the  steward  ;  "  I  must  have 
some  answer  to  take  to  him."  "The 
Lord  make  me  faithful.  I  hare  no  other 
message,"  said  he,  and  went  away. 
To  another  farmer,  who  also  attended 
the  Wesleyan  chapel,  the  steward  had  a 
similar  charge,  and  said  to  him,  "  Yon 
must  give  up  goine  to  the  MeUiodists, 
or  quit  your  farm."  He  replied,  "  I  hope 
the  squire  won't  be  angry,  and  I  will  not 
go  among  the  Methodists  in  future." 
On  taking  each  message,  the  steward 
said  to  the  squire,  "  I  oeHeye  the  local 
preacher  is  a  good  man."  "Let  him 
stop  on,"  said  the  soulre ;  "and the  man 
who  holds  his  religious  opinions  so 
loosely,  let  him  go."  The  preacher  oe- 
eapied  the  farm  tiU  he  died. 

This  \t  what  wt  endearonr  to  do :  W« 


pray  eyery  day,  the  Lord  make  an  ftdtb- 
ftil-<faithfU  to  my  tmsfe— laithftil  to  my 
principles —faithful  to  my  ohurch— futh* 
ful  to  my  brethren-^faithful  to  my  God. 
The  Lord  make  you  ftdthful  eyery  one. 
I  stood  by  the  bedside  of  this  local 
brother  when  he  was  dyine ;  aod  seeing 
a  stone,  I  said,  "  What  £)es  this  stone 


mean?"  He  said,  "Oh,  when  I 
preaching  in  the  ylUaffe,  the  boys  and 
men  threw  stones.  That  stono  stmek 
me.  I  have  remembered  that  nan  for 
it — I  have  prayed  for  tdm.*  And  then 
he  stated,  that  the  next  time  he  went  be 
took  one  of  the  smooth  stones  of  the 
right  sort,  selected  with  great  eare. 
He  put  it  into  his  sling :  and  tlie  great 
giant  who  had  thrown  the  stone  was 
brought  down  to  the  ground.  He 
earnestly  sought  and  obtained  forgiye- 
nes« ;  and  now  that  man  is  one  of  oar 
holiest  local  preachers.  Beiiu^  at  the 
yillage  where  he  fiyes  to  hold  a  loye- 
feast,  this  preacher  was  the  first  to 
tell,  with  the  great  tears  rolling  down 
from  his  eyes,  how  that  Christ  was  in- 
creasingly precious  to  him.  "  I  was  a 
great  persecutor,"  he  said;  "I  don't 
persecute  now."  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  just  a  hundred  of  us  went  to  his 
house  to  tea ;  and  he  told  us  that  God 
had  set  both  his  daughters  at  liberty. 
Such  are  the  results,  wnen  we  go  forth 
and  scatter  the  seeds  of  the  kingdom. 

After  an  able  speech  from  the  Rey. 
Mr.  Upton,  the  hymn  of  Christian  bro- 
therhood was  sung  with  exhilarating 
effect,  and  Mr.  Harris,  of  London,  the 
Rev.  T.Hill,  and  Mr.  Meadows  addressed 
the  meeting,  which  terminated  at  a  late 
hour;  the  friends  unanimously  declaring 
it  the  best  meeting  for  real  splritniu 
enjoyment  they  had  ever  attendea. 

yve  have  obtained  seven  new  sub- 
scribers to  the  Magazine,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tea  meeting,  when  all 
expenses  were  defrayed  were  £8.  6s.  2d* 
A  friend  has  since  giyen  us  a  soyereigni 
another  28.  6d.,  ana  another  Is. 

LOUTB. 

The  anniyersary  of  the  Lonth  branch 
of  the  Local  Preachers'  Mntnal-Aid  As- 
sociation was  celebrated  on  Monday,  the 
2Ist  November.  Prelirainary  sermons 
were  preached  on  the  previous  Sabbath 
by  Messrs.  Harris,  of  London,  and 
English,  of  Deptford,  in  the  British 
School,  and  in  Uie  Preaching  Room  at 
the  Riyer  Head.  These  serrices  were 
well  attended,  and  after  the  eyening 
service  in  the  British  School,  some  were 
made  truly  happy  in  "  a  forgiying  God.** 

In  the  afternoon  of  Monday  a  well- 
attended  and  weH-seryed  tea-meeting 
was  held  in  the  spacious  school  room 
atuehed  to  the   Baptist   Oiapcly  tbs 
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mmisler  of  which  (Mr.  Ingham),  and  his 
church  have  eyer  eyinced  toward  us  and 
our  cause  feelinfi;8  of  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy and  regard.  Of  that  tea  an  excel- 
lent and  zealous  country  leader  (Brother 
Skelton,  of  Marsh  chapel),  partook,  who, 
at  4  o'clock  the  ensuing  morning,  passed 
into  the  kingdom  of  his  loving  ana  loved 
Redeemer ;  he  had  been  preparing  for 
the  last  great  journey, — ^had  visited  all 
the  members  of  his  cUuis  on  the  previous 
week,  and,  on  retiring  from  the  public 
meeting,  declared  that  to  have  been  the 
happiest  day  of  his  life. 

.^Jter  tea  the  meeting  commenced,  and 
although  Dr.  Newton  happened  to  be 
preaching  a  missionary  sermon  in  the 
large  Wesleyan  Chapel,  a  numerous 
auditory  was  collected  together.  Our 
truly  excellent  and  venerable  brother  J. 
Johnson,  Esq.,  took  the  chair,  and  ob- 
served that  with  whatever  reluctance  he 
might  obtrude  himself  upon  the  audience 
this  was  his  consolation  —  "We  are 
brethren  alL"  The  local  preachers 
worked  laboriously  and  zealously  '*  with- 
out money  and  without  price,  and  it 
was  truly  a  benevolent  act  to  assist  a 
poor  local  brother  in  his  necessity.  He 
noped  that  this  institution  would  prosper: 
he  had  sometimes  felt  afraid  that  the 
great  and  noble  promises  made  by  its 
promoters  could  not  be  carried  out  for 
want  of  funds  ;  he  was  glad  now  to  be- 
lieve himself  deceived  on  that  head.  He 
was  very  glad  to  see  so  many  of  his 
Conference  brethren  present ;  it  might 
be  tbat  we  could  not  all  think  alike,  but 
was  that  a  reason  that  there  should  he 
estrangement  of  heart.  "  Haste  happy 
day !"  when  all  little  differences  shall  be 
done  away. 

Mr.  Hurley,  the  Secretary,  then  read 
the  report.  "  The  Louth  branch  of  the 
Wesleyan  Local  Preachers'  Mutual- Aid 
Association  was  formed  in  December, 
1061.  At  that  period  we  had  25  mem- 
bers, and  but  four  honorary  members. 
Since  then  we  have  had  two  removals  : 
one  has  withdrawn  and  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  other 
has  -em^ated  to  America.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  in  connection  with 
our  branch  27  members,  10  honorary 
members,  and  two  honorary  contributors. 
From  the  commencement  there  has  been 
received  from  members  (including  en- 
trance monies),  £49  17s.  6^.;  from 
honorary  members,  £22  Ids. ;  and  from 
yearly  contributors,  £1  15s.  6d.  Since 
the  formation  of  the  branch  ux  members 
have  been  rdieved :  one  has  received  Ss. 
per  week  tor  24  weeks,  and  4s.  per  week 
for  the  last  two  weeks,  his  case  being  one 
of  permaAent  disablement.  Another  has 
haa  8s.  per  week  for  16  weeks  :  another 
iias  been  allowed  8s.  per  week  for  19 


weeks,  48.  per  week  for  12  weeks,  and 
2s.  6d.  per  week  for  two  weeks,  his  also 
bdng  a  case  of  permanent  disablement. 
Another  has  received  21s.  4d.  for  two 
weeks'  and  four  days'  illness  ;  another 
8s.  per  week  for  two  weeks',  and  another 
Ss.  for  one  week's  illness.  Total  amount 
paid  to  sick  members,  £28  188.  4d.*' 

Mr.  George  Nicholson  observed,  that 
the  subject  was  quite  new  to  him;  but, 
said  he,  "I  feel  most  comfortably 
amongst  you  all:  I  have  peace  and  love 
in  my  heart  toward  God  and  all  man- 
kind. This  is  a  'mutual  association,' 
and  mutual  associations  rank  amongst 
the  most  ancient  institutions.  We  can- 
not do  without  each  other.  I  cannot 
maJse  myself  a  pair  of  shoes,  nor  cut  out 
mv  own  coat;  I  am  dependent  upon 
others  in  this  respect.  The  Queen  her- 
self is  a  member  of  a  mutual-aid  associa- 
tion— she  cannot  do  anything  without 
the  aid  of  others.  I  am  a  local  preacher 
of  nearly  forty  years'  standing.  I  am  a 
man  as  well,  and  of  course  have  my 
weariness,  and  fatigue,  and  illneases. 
Some  people  think  very  little  of  local 
preachers.  Well,  if  I  am  but  a  local 
one,  I  am  still  a  preacher.  I  have 
many  times  cast  the  net  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ship,  and  caught;  and  I 
am  happy  in  the  assurance  that  I 
am  lea!ding  on  the  people  to  higher 
attainments  in  holiness.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  gather  into  the  church.  The 
more  a  preacher  labours  for  souls,  the 
more  will  he  be  appreciated  by  his 
brethren,  and  the  more  will  they  be 
inclined  to  aid  him  in  his  afflictions.  I 
rejoice  in  the  recollection  of  what  our 
King  said  to  Peter,  when,  actuated  by 
feelings  of  jealousy,  he  inquired,  '  What 
shall  this  man  do?'  'WW  is  that  to 
thee?  follow  thou  me.'  So  also  the 
apostle  Paul,  in  addressing  the  elders  of 
£phesus,whom  he  assembled  together  at 
Miletus,  not  only  asserts,  and  appeals  to 
them  as  witnesses  of  the  fact,  tnat  'he 
had  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  them 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,'  and  that 
therefore  '  he  was  pure  from  the  blood 
of  all  men,'  but  charges  them,  in  the 
most  explicit  manner,  to '  take  heed  unto 
themselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  the 
which  the  Holv  Ghost  had  made  them 
overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of  God, 
which  he  had  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.*  (AcU  XX.  26,  27,  28.)  I  rejoice 
in  meeting  yon  for  the  first  time.  I  am 
not  a  membier  of  your  excellent  associa- 
tion now,  but  shall  become  one.  And  I 
think  it  my  duty  and  privilege,  though 
not  connected  with  you  as  a  member,  to 
associate  with  you  on  the  present  oeoa^ 
sion." 

J.  B.  Sharpley,  £eq.^I  feel  as  deep  a 
sympathy  for  those  by  whom  I  am  sor- 
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roundec^  as  anj  man  can  do.  When 
everybody  agrees  on  a  given  point,  and 
a  man  is  set  up  to  advocate  that  pointy 
it  seems  like  an  attempt  to  prore  a  pro- 
position that  is  self-eyidenty  and  that 
needs  no  confirmation.  We  all  know 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  you 
would  smile  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  de- 
monstrate it  to  you.  Well,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  case  to-night.  Here  is  a 
self-OTident  fact — that  men  who  have 
laboured  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
others,  should  help  themselves  in 
<;ases  of  need,  and  even  call  in  a  little 
aid  from  other  quarters,  is  a  perfectly 
correct  position.  As  my  friend  Mr. 
I^icholson  told  you,  the  Queen  herself  is, 
in  a  measure,  dependent  on  others.  I 
pity  the  man  who  would  rely  on  his  own 
independency.  What  a  grand  mistake 
do  some  men  make,  who  belong  to  a 
certain  "  church,"  in  thinking,  £at  by 
retiring  from  the  world  they  augment 
their  spiritual  happiness,  and  promote  a 
gpreater  degree  of  noliness  in  their  hearts 
and  lives!  But  the  opposite  of  this  is 
the  case,  and  most  reasonably  too.  How 
appropriate  is  that  expression  which  we 
sometmies  make  use  of — 

Hdp  us  to  help  each  other,  Lord, 
Each  other's  cross  to  bear ;  : 

Let  each  his  friendly  aid  afford, 
And  feel  his  brother's  care. 

Why,  the  fact  is,  we  get  eminently 
blessed  whilst  helping  each  other  on,  and 
whilst  we  do  this,  we  are  doing  well 

I  love  Methodism,  because  I  believe 
if  let  alone  it  affords  the  best  means  of 
spreading  religion  according  to  the  apos- 
tolic practice,  and  will  be  attended  with 
apostolic  fervour  and  success.  What  the 
real  apostolic  practice  was,  is  now  en- 
^^aging  the  attention  of  many  churches. 
And  the  g^at  reason  why  Methodism 
has  done  more  sterling  good  than  some 
other  religious  systems  is,  because  it  has 
<:aught  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
apostolic  ages.  Men  may  lead  classes, 
but  they  may  not  at  the  same  time  be 
adapted  for  public  teaching.  The 
Sunday-school  teacher,  or  tract  dis- 
tributor, mav  be  eminently  fitted  for 
their  respective  offices,  but  at  the  same 
time  may  want  the  requisites  of  a  local 
preacher.  A  local  preacher  must  be  a 
man  who  has  tasted  of  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,  and  is  abo  possessed  of 
the  necessary  gifts. 

Some  men  assert  their  call  to  preach, 
solely  on  the  ground  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical orthodoxy.  This  is  not  right;  they 
must  possess  some  de^ee  of  aptitude^ 
grace,  extraordinary  gifts,  and  "  fruit,*' 
as  Mr.  Wesley  said. 

I  was  greatly  comforted  the  other  day 
when  preaching  in  the  British  School 
firdm  a  rather  raigular  text ;  for  there 


was  one  poor  sinner  awakened  and  con- 
vinced, and  brought  into  a  state  of 
forgiveness.  Now,  who  would  dis- 
courage a  class  of  men  whom  God  has 
ownecL  Yet,  you  must  know  that  some 
time  ago  a  feeler  was  put  out  in  reference 
to  "Methodism  of  the  future.*'  It  was 
asked  whether  these  men  could  not  be 
dispensed  with  :  they  had  been  indeed 
very  useful,  but  could  they  not  be  done 
without  ?  I  hope  the  time  will  never 
come  when  Methodism  can  do  without 
theuL  If  it  does,  then  it  will  no  longer 
be  Methodism.  But  I  believe  tbe  time, 
never  will  come.  I  value  my  brethren, 
the  local  preachers,  exceedingly  ;  but 
never  so  greatly  as  I  value  them  now. 
I  am  glad  to  fall  back  upon  them.    I  am 

flad  Uiat  men  have  common  sense  suf- 
cient  to  enable  them  to  form  a  right 
estimate  of  them,  and  that  they  listen 
to  them  so  attentively. 

"  Esteem  them  higmy  in  love."  What 
for?  <'For  their  works' sake.'*  I  am  to 
esteem  the  local  preacher.  What  for? 
Well,  he  will  walK  ten  or  a  dosen  miles 
in  the  service  of  Christ,  on  a  Sabbath- 
day,  and  the  next  day  he  is  at  his  usual 
avocation.  Why,  I  cannot  but  refer  to 
bygone  times, — to  times  when  other  men 
laboured, — my  highly  honoured  parent, 
for  instance.  People  even  came  out  of 
the  country  on  the  previous  day,  and 
proposed  the  question,  "  Will  you  come 
ana  preach  to  us  to-morrow?  "  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  though  it  might  be,  for 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  had  no 
regular  plans  then.  And  I  have  known 
several  excellent  men  droop  and  die,  or 
lay  the  foundation  of  dangerous  diseases, 
by  their  assiduity  in  Sablutth  labours.  I 
think  the  church  is  only  now  beginning 
to  awake  to  a  proper  estimate  of  their 
services.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
the  travelling  preachers  :  it  is  all  right 
that  their  fanulies  should  be  provided 
for  :  if  a  preacher  is  disabled,  provision 
is  not  onlv«made  for  them,  but  even  for 
their  orphans,  and  for  the  children  of 
supernumeraries  ;  and  now,  though  late 
in  the  day,  and  better  late  than  never, 
it  has  just  occurred  to  some  good  men, 
and  it  ought  to  have  been  coeval  with 
the  other,  that  the  indefatigable  local 
preacher  should  be  similarly  provided 
for.  What?  Is  he  to  dispense  the 
fruits  of  his  mental  labour  from  week  to 
week,  and  yet  to  be  dependent  upon,  the 
parish  or  the  union?  I  say,  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  any  church  which  allows  it. 
We  need  not  travel  far  for  proof:  we 
need  but  look  at  our  own  society.  I 
know  cases  where  men  have  laboured 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  vet  now 
that  they  are  disabled  and  infirm,  no 
provision  has  ever  been  made  for 
them  till    just  recently,    X  say  it  it 
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not  to  our  credit  that  this  has  been 
the  case.  I  think  the  honorary  members 
of  your  association  ought  to  be  largely 
increased,  else  I  should  hare  some  fears 
for  the  result.  We  who  do  not  need 
the  assistance  of  the  association  ought 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  do, 
and  the  church  at  large  will  think  it  a 
priyilege  to  repay  in  some  measure  at 
least  the  debt  they  owe  to  these  devoted 
local  brethren.  And  I  am  sure  that  the 
blessing  of  God  will  amply  reflect  on 
those  who  act  on  this  principle.  What- 
ever  vile  things  may  be  said  of  us,  never 
mind.  We  are  trying  for  Primitive 
Methodism,  and  In  tixis  respect  I  should 
like  Louth  to  stand  prominently  forward. 
Mr.  EifGLiBH: — I  love  this  society; 
there  is  something  in  it  so  like  the  God 
who  made  us — so  in  accordance  with  the 
teachinp^  of  the  Bible — and  so  conform- 
able with  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  No  man  can  well  lay  claim  to 
Christian  character  who  would  object  to 
make  provision  for  his  afflicted  brethren. 
For  God  is  love;  his  character  is  dis- 
played in  his  loving  every  man;  and  his 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works. 
If  any  one  attribute  were  more  prominent 
than  another,  it  would  be  his  depth  of 
love — the  extent  of  his  piety — the  great- 
ness of  his  compassion — the  immensity 
of  his  mercy.  The  whole  life  of  our 
Saviour  was  composed  of  acts  of  pure 
benevolence :  he  went  about  doing  good, 
wiping  away  the  tear  from  the  eyes  of 
the  sorrowful,  healing  the  sick,  cleansing 
the  leper,  raising  the  dead,  and  restoring 
them  to  their  disconsolate  relatives. 
Now  our  association  partakes  of  and  adds 
a  drop  to  the  ocean  of  divine  love.  But 
why  is  this  at  all  novel?  Why,  for  one 
hundred  years  these  men  have  laboured 
amongst  us,  and  their  circumstances  are 
most    painful.      Many    have    pined    in 

f  arrets,  and  being  too  modest  to  make 
nown  their  wants,  the  world  frowned 
on  them,  and  they  pined  away  in  secret. 
But  last  year  iBl,200  wasVaised  to  comfort 
and  bless  these  good  servants  of  the 
Lord.  What  a  tale  does  this  tell  ?  Was 
there  more  distress  and  porerty  last 
year  than  before?  No.  Well,  then,  if 
the  privations  of  our  friends  reouired  so 
mucn  money  to  relieve  them,  wnat  must 
have  been  their  privations  for  a  hundred 
years  past?  It  is  a  reflection  which 
every  sensitive  mind  must  feel.  But  we 
are  now  attempting  to  wipe  away  the 
disgrace.  Seeing  it  to  be  our  duty,  how 
much  more  ought  we  in  future  to  take 
care  of  our  dear  brethren  in  the  Lord, 
these  ministers  of  the  everlasting  gospel? 
Many  present  owe  their  hopes  of  neaven 
to  their  instrumentalitT;  and  shaU  ther 
pine  away?  Every  BMthodist  of  Loutn 
liiiitt  mj  nd.    Aad  mhui  we  get  ■  brosd 


platform  to  plead  on,  our  association  shad 
never  lack  assistance.  Shall  I  say  a  few 
words  on  its  origin?  God  put  it  into  the 
heart  and  thought  of  the  man ;  he  com- 
mitted it  to  the  press;  men  thought 
about  it,  and  prayed  about  it ;  my  friend 
Harris  and  myself  were  appointed  a 
deputation  to  meet  friends  north  and 
south.  We  went  to  Birmingham ;  then 
returned  to  London :  we  proposed  reso- 
lutions ;  these  became  regulations.  The 
great  meeting  in  Freemasons'  Hall  was 
crowned  with  the  smile  and  blessing  of 
God;  and  we  banded  together  to  em- 
brace in  the  brotherhood  every  local 
preacher  in  England.  At  that  period 
we  were  taught  what  we  never  knew 
before,  that  our  beginning  was  a  viola- 
tion of  a  known  law  in  Methodism. 
But  we  were  obeying  a  higher  law! — 
to  do  good  to  all  men,  especially  to  them 
that  are  of  the  household  of  God. 

We  have  no  desire  to  violate  law,  but 
by  a  conviction  of  our  duty  were  driven 
to  it.  And  we  have  reason  to  thank 
God  that  we  did  violate  it ;  had  we  not, 
we  should  have  been  still  unformed. 
Our  oneness  is  a  proof  of  the  scriptural 
character  of  the  principle — making  all 
one  common  bond — our  poorer  brethren 
receiving  that  support  and  assistance 
which  could  not  have  been  rendered,  had 
we  been  cut  up  into  small  circuit  socie- 
ties. And  thus  we  see  the  benefit  of  our 
richer  brethren  giving  to  the  weak.  A 
poor  society  with  3s.  per  quarter  would 
soon  be  bankrupt.  There  is  another 
advantage,  that  of  spiritual  fellowship. 
This  has  led  me  to  the  Land*s-end  m 
Cornwall  and  to  Edinburgh,  and  this  has 
brought  me  here  to  Louth.  I  should 
have  never  seen  you  had  it  not  been  for 
this.  It  has  made  me  an  itinerant.  But 
a  preacher  is  a  preacher,  be  he  a  min- 
ister, bishop,  or  elder;  a  separation 
from  secular  duties  adds  nothing  to 
God's  call  to  the  ministry:  all  uiese 
titles  cannot  add  sacredness  or  additional 
authority  to  the  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
I  have  as  clear  a  conviction  of  a  call  to 
preach  the  gospel  as  any  man  in  the 
universe.  Had  we  had  no  honorary 
members,  we  should  not  have  been  able 
to  assume  our  pr^ent  position.  But  it 
h  called  the  Local  Preachers'  Associa- 
tion; it  might  be  called  the  United 
Societies'  Association.  Ladies  may  be 
honorary  members  of  this  glorious  insti- 
tutfon  by  a  subscription  of  £1  It.  per 
annum.  In  looking  over  various  reports, 
I  see  Mrs.  So-and-so,  £1  !«.,  &;c.  I 
would  rather  see  it  divided  into  two 
parts,  10s.  ed.  for  man  and  lOt.  6d.  for 
wife,  than  the  whole  by  one. 

From  vrhat  the  honorary  members 
have  done  last  year,  we  have  been  able 
to  fiipport  an  our  old  local  brethren. 
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No  maa  can  wipe  away  a  tear  or  ^re  a 
it'lping  hand,  eFen  to  an  enemy,  without 
1 5olace,  or  withoat  feeling  a  holy  and 
04  red  delight,  independent  of  that  which 
iises  from  the  fulfilinent  of  the  promiaes 
»t'  God.  It  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  our 
icijT  reiigioa.  When  we  imitate  our 
\i^ied  Savionr  in  cultirating  such  feei- 
ng of  benerolence,  we  show  our  f&ith 
IT  o«r  works.  Nerer  should  I  hare 
r^felled  hither  had  I  not  a  coayictioM^ 
hat  it  was  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
ix-^-iTe.  May  God  bless  you ! 
The  collection  was  then  made,  and  the 
[rmn  of  Brotherhood  sung. 
Mr.  Habkis,  in  the  course  of  his 
[KtK:h,  eater«l  into  some  important 
udstics,  showing,  if 'they  were  to  sub- 
raet  the  local  preachers  from  the 
!hristian  field,  how  barren  a  land  would 
ars  be  as  regards  religious  instruction 
n  the  Sabbath  day.  He  then  con- 
nued: — I  hare  been  looking  at  the 
rown.  I  take  for  a  motto,  "There  is 
litl  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
^/*  T%at  was  only  a  feeble  repre- 
>ntution.  When  those  who  have  , 
iht^ured  thirty  or  forty  years  are  about 
t  hare  the  crown,  ought  they  to  be 
'oubled  with  thought  ?  I  would  not 
iT^  the  spirit  of  benerolence  now  and 
len,  but  always.  If  I  want  to  make  a 
ippj  man,  let  me  make  him  a  benevo- 
fit  man.  Nothing  brings  so  quick  a 
rtnm  as  this.  Even  whibt  I  lift  up  my 
md,  I  hare  the  thrill  of  pleasure  cir- 
uUting  all  orer  me.  "It  U  more 
l^^ed  to  gire  than  to  receive."  This 
o«)t  a  sentiment  merely,  but  it  is  what 
e  may  test  and  find  the  reality  of  every 
IT  we  live.  Mr.  English  tells  you  of 
i'li)  relieved  the  year  before  last ;  but 
m  last  year  Aere  were  1,700.  How 
umbers  rise  in  the  scale.  I  could  tell 
oa  of  some  instances — ^not  to  make 
inires  of  speech — where  old  men  have, 
I  it  were,  become  young  again.  I  dis- 
rree  with  my  brother  as  to  having  the 
Kveringn  divided:  I  should  prefer  to 
&ve  it  doubled,  as  Mr.  Sharpley  said — 
Aud  2  make  4.  In  these  times  of  beg- 
ing,  when  so  much  fuss  is  made  about 
*\-??iAg  for  brieks  and  mortar.  Is  it  not 
luch  better  to  give  to  those  who  are 
ven  the  "temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost? ** 
f  we  are  Methodists — and  we  are! — if 
r*»  are  anxious  to  carry  on  the  work — 
Jul  we  are! — ^we  will  not  forget  the 
'>ifr.  We  will  take  the  half-crowns, 
nd  shillings,  and  the  pence,  and  pray 
lat  God  wlU  bless  you  tenfold.  I  should 
Ue  Loath  to  be  in  a  high  position  in 
ffls  respect,  and  I  have  a  plausible  rea- 
on  for  this.  Tour  secretary  has  deli- 
"Tad  an  admirable  report,  out  let  me 
Lv4ect  it.  Yoor  claims  are  very  large; 
on  hava  sevaval  old  men,  and  your 


{;ivings  ought  to  be  commensurate — and 
if  not,  your  circuit  will  be  insolvent. 
There  are  circuits  which  are  poor,  and 
likely  to  be  so,  and  we  have  done  much 
to  brin^  out  the  Connexional  principle. 
What  IS  it  r  Hand  to  baud,  heart  to 
heart,  praying  for  each  other.  Ipray 
Gk>d's  smile  may  rest  upon  our  efl^rts, 
and  those  who  come  to  pray  with  us. 

Messrs.  Sharpley  and  Nicholson  moved 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  ladies 
who  had  made  tea,  and  toMeesrs.  Harria. 
and  English,  as  also  t(ft  the  chairman; 
and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Remittancbs  beceivkd  bt  ths  Tbba- 
SI7R£R  TO  Jaxtuart  20,  1854 :— Chipping- 
Norton,  £8  4b.;  Northampton,  £3  IGs.; 
Bridport,  £2  28. ;  Brackley,  £6  9s. ;  Swaff- 
ham,  £3  16s. ;  Huddersfield  (lst\  £7 178. 6d. ; 
Loughborough,  £5  Os.  ;  WeUlngboroqgh, 
18s.;  Islington,  £2  16s.  2d;  Chesterfidd^ 
£5  5s.  lOd.:  Settle,  £2  28.;  Nottingham, 
£18  18s.;  Ashton- under -Lyne,  £3  ISs.; 
Edinburgh,  £1  3s. ;  Leighton  Buzzard, 
£6  Is.;  Barnard  Castle,  £1  168.;  Ponte- 
fract,  £1  Ids. ;  Maltou,  £1  13s. ;  Mansfield, 
£8  198.;Whitrfiaveu,128.;  Dudley,  £1 168.; 
Downham,  £2  198.  6d.;  Newport  (Mon.\ 
£2  Is.  8d.;  Tadcaster,  £2;  Weymouth, 
£1  148.;  lancoln,  £1  48;  Bristol,  £8  15s.; 
Southwark,  £2  8s.  6d.;  Wellington,  £2  lis.; 
Gloucester,  £9  98.  lOd.;  Thame,  £1  7s.; 
Axoiinster.  £1  17s.  6d. ;  Wrexham,  £1  7a.; 
Towcester,  £2  58.;  Spitalfields,  £2  lis.; 
Andover,  £1  Is.;  Sheemess,  £1  78.;  Ad- 
dingham,  £5  Is. ;  Worcester,  18s. ;  Dursley, 
£1  138.;  Camborne^  £4  10s.;  Monmouth, 
£1  48. ;  Ledbury,  los. ;  Grantham,  £1  7s. ; 
Wolverhampton,  £3  178.  6d.;  Kingswood, 
£5  66.;  Tork,  £2  lis.;  Stockton,  £1  13s.; 
Newport  Pagnell,  £11  66.;  Oldham,  £1 198.; 
Ipswich,  £1  48.;  Stroud,  £1  lOs.;  Cheadle, 
158.;  Abergavenny,  £1 168. ;  Garstang,  £1  78. ; 
Isle  of  Wight,  158.;  Shepton  Mallet,  £1  10a. 
Kington,  £8  10s.  2d. ;  Botherhsm,  £14  2s. ; 
North  Walsham,  £2  2s. ;  Frome,  £5  10s. ; 
Hinckley,  £8  6s.;  Cromford,  £4  3s.:  Ta- 
vistock, £2  3s. ;  Stockport,  £1  138. ;  New- 
casae-upoB-Tyne,  £2  88. ;  Halifax,  £4  4s.; 
Guernsey,  £1  4s.;  Bakewell,  £4  Os.  6d.; 
Coventry,  £1  78.  6d.;  St  Agnes,  £1  4b. 
Runoom,  £2  14s.;  Pickering,  £1  16a; 
Wantage,  £1  Is.;  Oundle,  £2  28.;  Dept- 
ford  and  Woolwich,  £10  la  6d. ;  Congleton, 
£3  18s.;  DenbyDaie,  £1  19s.;  Stourbridge, 
£1  48. ;  High  Wycombe,  £7  2s. ;  Ashbourne, 
£1  16& ;  Hereford,  £2  8s. 

(Our  List  of  Donations,  &c,  is  unavoidably 
omitted  for  want  of  space.) 

Erbata. — A  few  errors  crept  into  the  last 
month's  Magazine,  in  consequence  of  the 
haste  with  which  unlooked-for  circumstances 
compelled  us  to  go  to  press.  The  reader  is 
requested  kindly  to  correct  the  following. 
Page  5,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  Itest  read 
lust.  Page  6,  line  16  from  bottom,  for 
duiUs  read  deities.  Page  36,  end  of  first 
paragraph,  for  IVeneh  read  Treneh.  Page 
29,  2nd  coL,  line  7  from  bottom,  for  Uigible 
read  eligible. 
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DIED. 

December  18th,  1868.  Samnd  Bnrridge, 
of  Chard,  in  the  Axmmster  Circuit,  aged 
88.  Clidm,  £8.  He  had  beeaon  the  Sick 
Fund  48  wec^ 

August  13th,  1858.  James  Gilbert,  of 
the  Camborne  Circuit,  aged  78.  Claim  £^ 
He  had  been  on  the  Superannuated  Fund 
140  weeks.  

December  81, 1853.  John  "Wilkinson,  of 
Denby  Dale,  aged  79.  CUim  £4.  He  had 
been  on  the  Sidi  Fund  8,  and  on  the  Super- 
annuated Fund  8  weeks. 


October  22, 1858.  ICary  Bennwell,  of  the 
Nottingham  Circuit,  aged  66.    Claim  £3. 

December  15,  1858.  Charlotte  Hill,  or 
Northampton,  aged  62.    Claim  £4. 

December  18, 1858.  Ann  Porter,  of  the 
Stamford  Circuit,  aged  87.    Clahn  £4^ 

December  30,  1853.     Martha  Tomig, 
the  Cromford  Circuit,  aged  43.    Claim  £4. 

December  24,  1853.  Sarah  Heritage,  oc 
Leamington,  in  the  Coventry  Circuit,  aged 
88.    Claim  £4. 

November  11,  1858.  Hair  Biltdiffe,^of 
the  Denby  Dale  Orcnit,  aged  79.  Claim  £2 


Itflftes  m  ^ulrlit  Jffm 


Thb  Religions  Statistics  of  England 
and  Wales,  as  displayed  in  Mr.  Horace 
Mann's  able  returns,  compiled  from  the 
census  tables,  are  of  the  utmost  value, 
and  for  the  next  ten  years  will  be  the 
foundation  of  much  denominational  dis- 
quisition, and  probably  contention.  As 
a  book  of  facts  its  authority  is  irrefragable. 
Their  bearing  will  not  be  perceived  all 
at  once,  the  partiality  and  prejudices  of 
opposing  sects  being  too  likely  to  blind 
them  to  their  true  import  and  complexion. 
We  have  no  space  to  dilate  upon  them 
this  month ;  but  we  mnst  name  two  facts 
which  the  returns  reveal  of  a  most  signi- 
ficant character.  The  first  is,  that  of  the 
whole  proportion  of  the  population  who 
on  a  fair  estimate  are  able  to  attend 
public  worship,  nearly  one-half  were 
actually  found  there  on  the  censns- 
Snnday.  The  second  is,  that  the  number 
of  sittings  afforded  by  the  churches, 
chapels,  and  preaching  places  already 
occupied,  nearly  equals  the  wants  of  the 
aggregate  population.  A  sensible  con- 
cliuion  from  these  two  facts,  seems  to  be, 
that  there  is  less  need  for  increasing 
places  of  worship  than  there  is  for  more 
enersetic,  evangelical,  soul-savins  preach- 
ing, both  in  churches  and  chapcds  and  in 
the  open  air. 

However  quixotic  the  thing  may  ap- 
pear, all  honour  to  the  three  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  who  have  just  had 
the  conrage  to  start  from  England,  with 
an  intention  to  seek  the  presence  of  the 
Czar,  and,  olive  branch  in  hand,  to  plead 
for  Turkey  and  for  peace !  Though  the 
mediation  of  the  four  great  powers  has 
been  declined,  it  is  just  possible  the 
Emperor  may  suffer  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded by  private  representations  and 
entreaties,  and  we  devoutly  pray  that  he 
may  ;  but  it  is  also  just  possible  that  our 
countrymen  may  be  unable  to  set  foot 
npon  his  territory,  or,  in  doing  so,  may 
be  shut  np  in  a  Russian  dnngeon  as 
prisonen  of  war.    The  mad  fi^eaks  of  the 


northern  despot  jostify  anticipations  or 
almost  any  amount  of  injustice  towards 
such  *' aliens"  as  may  be  hapless  enoogh 
to  fall  into  his  power. 

The  storm-cloud,  so  long  impending 
over  Europe,  grows  more  portentous 
every  da^.  There  has  been  fearful  car- 
nage again  on  the  Danube,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  we  have  not  yet 
heard  the  extent  to  which  life  has  beea 
sacrificed  between  the  two  armies.  Vic- 
tory at  present  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Turks,  but  to  all  appearances  this  is  not 
likelv  long  to  be  the  case.  Slowly, 
surely,  stealthily,  but  grandly,  the  massy 
cohorts  of  Russia  are  approaching  the 
Turkish  territories  along  a  line  out- 
stretching two  hundred  miles  in  firont —  . 
long  enough  to  outfiank  the  utmost  wings 
of  the  Ottoman  chief,  yet  strong  enough 
at  given  points  to  menace  him  with  aa 
overwhelming  force. 

In  Asia  rumour  gives  Russia  a  pre- 
ponderance of  advantage  against  Turkey, 
but  at  the  same  time  attributes  to  the 
mountain  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  great 
activity,  augmented  resources  and  num- 
bers, and  the  ability  to  keep  in  powerful 
check  the  vaulting  ambition  of  the  Ciar 
in  that  quarter. 

We  do  not  know  if  Persia  is  our  Mend 
or  our  enemy.  In  India  another  king- 
*dom  has  reverted  to  British  sway  by  the 
decease  of  ita  prince  without  issue;  and 
in  Burmah  the  fatal  necessity  to  conquer 
or  to  evacuate  the  country  seems  likely 
to  find  employment  for  the  army  of  the 
East  for  some  years  to  come.  The 
acconnta  of  the  commotion  in  China 
continue  almost  without  any  change  in 
character,  but  diversified  with  details  of 
butcheries  in  cold  blood  perpetrated  by 
the  Imperialista  wherever  they  have 
obtained  the  slightest  advantage  over 
the  insurgenu.  In  these  massacres  the 
unoffending  inhabitanto  of  reconquered 
districts  suffer  much  more  than  the 
rebels.  x- 
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OEssajs,  Smi^im  lIlKstratwms,  ^t. 

THE  DAWN  OF  THE    REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

{Concluded  jyom  page  47.) 

HEimT  THB   EIGHTH  AND   THE   REFORMATION. 

A  HUNDRED  years  after  the  death  of  Wycliffe,  in  the  year  1484,  there 
vaa  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn  one  William  Tyndale.  The  wars  of 
the  Roses  of  Engknd  were  drawing  to  a  close.  The  following  year,  1485, 
brought  Henry  YU.  to  the  English  throne ;  and  by  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  were 
united.  A  long  and  successful  reign  was  that  of  the  Seventh  Henry. 
Many  and  marvellous  were  the  events  which  then  crowded  the  historic 
scene.  It  was  one  of  those  epochs  when  the  character  and  discoveries  of 
individual  men  seem  to  change  and  ennoble  their  species. 

Retween  the  death  of  the  rector  of  Lutterworth  and  the  birth  of  Tyn- 
dale, the  Greek  empire  had  been  overturned  by  the  Turks  ;  learning  was 
revived  in  Europe,  and  the  art  of  printing  had  been  discovered  in  Ger- 
many. This  last  was  the  lever  by  which,  under  God's  blessing,  the  pomp 
and  pride  of  Rome  was  to  be  overthrown.  The  clergy  soon  felt  its  power. 
"  We  must  root  out  this  printing,**  said  they,  **  or  printing  will  root  out 
us."  In  the  days  of  Wycliffe,  the  price  of  a  fair  transcript  of  the  Rible 
was  about  £30 ;  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  building  two  arches  of  London 
bridge.  It  would  have  taken  fifteen  years  of  the  life  of  a  working  man  in 
those  days  to  acquire  the  means  to  purchase  a  Rible.  How  was  it  possible 
he  should  ever  obtain  it  ?  The  printing-press  answered  this  momentous 
question.  In  1450  the  first  Rible  was  printed  in  Latin;  but  with  the 
revival  of  letters  came  the  desire  to  have  the  Word  of  God  in  the  original 
tongue.  Why  should  men  drink  of  the  distant  stream  when  the  fountain- 
head  is  accessible  ?  In  1488  the  Old  Testament  was  printed  in  Hebrew, 
and  thirty  years  later,  in  1518,  at  Rasle,  in  Switzerland,  Erasmus,  of  Rot- 
terdam, printed  his  Greek  Testament.     ^'A  spiritual  temple,"  said  he, 
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''miut  be  raised  in  desolate  Christendom ;  the  mighty  of  this  world  will 
contribute  toward  it  their  ivory  and  gold ;  I,  who  am  poor  and  humble, 
offer  the  foundation  stone.  If  the  ship  of  the  church  is  to  be  saved  from 
being  swallowed  up  in  the  tempest^  there  is  only  one  anchor  can  save  it ; 
it  is  the  heavenly  Word^  which^  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
lives,  speaks,  and  works  still  in  the  gospel."  Prophetic  words !  though 
Erasmus  knew  it  not. 

Soon  this  Greek  and  Latin  Testament  crossed  the  Channel,  and  was 
^transmitted  to  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge :  it  was  found,  in  short, 
wherever  there  were  fiiends  of  learning.  Wolsey  had  just  been  made 
Cardinal  and  Legate  in  England^  and  Henry  Tudor  sat  upon  his  father  s 
throne,  the  most  popular  monarch  the  oountry  had  known  for  a  long 
period ;  but  the  state  of  morals  and  reb'gion  was  veiy  low.  Wolsey  had 
made  the  vices  and  levity  of  the  young  king  his  stepping  stone  to  power. 
As  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Legate,  he  administered  everything 
in  Church  and  State.  His  pride  and  ostentation  were  without  botmds ; 
bis  desire  had  been  to  obtain  the  tiara ;  failing  that,  he  aped  the  manDers 
and*  was  disposed  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  power  in 
England. 

During  the  middle  ages,  holy  orders  had  been  a  warrant  for  every  sort 
of  crime,  a  cloak  beneath  which  ignorance  and  wickedness  assailed  and 
often  undermined  the  foundations  of  virtue  and  patriotism.  The  Church 
had  usurped  the  place  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  the  holy  see  were  often 
antagonistic  to  the  highest  calb  of  duty  and  allegiance. 

In  a  former  paper  we  stated  that  to  be  a  Lollard  or  a  follower  of 
Wycliffe  was  a  far  greater  crime  than  to  be  guilty  of  murder.  The  latter 
could  be  compounded  for  by  money,  or  met  by  the  ordeal,  or  evaded  by 
the  wager  of  battle.  Tlie  former,  if  not  atoned  for  by  abject  submissioD, 
insured  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death.  Parliament,  desirous  of  check- 
ing the  abuses  and  encroachments  of  the  clergy  and  the  church,  had 
declared,  in  1513^  that  any  ecclesiastic  accused  of  theft  or  murder  should 
be  tried  before  the  secular  tribunals.  Exceptions,  however,  were  made  in 
favour  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
clergy,  and  the  Abbot  of  Winchelcomb  began  the  opposition  to  the  kw  by 
exclaiming  at  St.  Paulas,  "  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  saith  the  Lord,*' 
blasphemously  applying  the  words  to  the  low  clerks,  who  only  were 
included  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  whose  lives  were  a  pubHc  scandal. 
At  the  same  time  Wolsey,  who  was  wise  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times, 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  king  from  his  purpose.  With  ^  long  train  of 
priests  and  prelates,  he  waited  on  him,  and  said,  with  hands  upraised  to 
heaven,  "  Sire,  to  try  a  clerk  is  a  violation  of  God*s  laws."  But  Henry 
thundered  forth,  ''By  God's  will  we  are  King  of  England,  and  the  Kings 
of  England  in  times  past  had  never  a  superior  but  God  only ;  therefore^ 
know  you  well,  we  will  defend  the  right  of  our  Crown.*'  For  the  time, 
the  priests  were  defeated ;  there  was  one  law  at  length  to  which  priests 
and  laymen  were  equally  amenable. 

The  clergy,  however,  could  still  exercise  a  terrible  supremacy.    They 
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had  failed  with  the  Lords  nnd  Commons,  so  they  determined  to  attack^e 
people,  for  they  ruled  still  in  the  courts  of  law  through  the  Chancellor  and 
Legate  Wolsey.  There  lived  in  London,  ahout  this  time,  one  Richard 
Hun,  whose  practice  it  was  to  retire  daily  to  his  closet  to  study  the  Bible, 
which  Wycliffe's  efforts,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  had  made  so 
popular.  One  of  poor  Hun's  children  died,  snd  the  priest  demanded  of 
him  an  exorbitant  fee  upon  the  occasion*  He  refused  to  pay  it,  and  was 
summoned  to  the  Legatees  Court ;  but  he  was  an  Englishman  and  a  citi- 
zen. He  stood  upon  his  rights,  indignant  that  he  was  summoned  to  a 
foreign  tribunal.  Moreover,  he  laid  an  information  against  the  priest 
under  the  statute  of  premunire,  and  the  rage  of  the  priesthood  knew  no 
bounds.  ^  If  these  proud  citizens,"  say  they,  **  are  allowed  to  have  their 
way,  every  layman  will  resist  a  priest."  They  called  him  heretic,  and 
threw  him  into  the  Lollard's  tower,  loaded  with  chains,  and  fiistened  to 
them  by  an  iron  collar,  so  heavy  that  neither  man  nor  beast  could  have 
borne  it  long.  Hun  did  not.  At  midnight,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  the 
day  of  his  examinatiou,  WiUiam  Horsy,  the  bishop's  chancellor,  Charles 
Joseph,  his  sergeant,  and  Charles  Spalding,  the  bell-ringer,  entered  his 
cell,  and  strangled  him,  for  the  came  of  Holy  Church,  It  was  Wycliffe'a 
version  of  the  Bible  he  had  been  reading;  and  the  Bishops  of  Durham, 
London,  and  Lincoln  convicted  the  dead  man  of  heresy,  and  ordered 
his  body  to  be  burnt  at  Smithfield.  This  took  pkce  on  the  20th  of 
December. 

But  the  Commons  were  awakening  to  their  great  mission.  A  bill 
passed  the  House  to  restore  Hun's  property  to  Ins  children ;  the  Lords 
approved  of  it,  and  the  King  sternly  bade  the  priests  restore  to  the 
wretched  children  of  the  murdered  man  the  property  of  their  father.  He 
was  horrified  at  their  villany,  and  the  citizens  of  London  protested  aloud 
against  their  frightlul  tyranny  and  oppression.  A  second  time  they  were 
exposed  and  baffled;  but  when  did  priestcraft  lose  its  hold  upon  its  victims ! 
In  1517,  they  burned  John  Brown,  of  Ashfiord,  under  circumstances  of 
unmitigated  barbarity,  m  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children,  because  he 
would  not  confess  that  mass  was  efficacious  to  save  men's  souls.  Such 
were  the  scenes  that  marked  the  government  of  the  enlightened  Wolsey. 

Everywhere  among  the  educated  classes  the  New  Testament  of  Erasmus 
made  its  way,  exciting  the  ire  of  the  clergy;  and  though  for  the  time 
patronised  by  the  King,  the  book  was  held  up  to  the  horror  and  detesta- 
tion of  the  common  people.  Carmelites,  Dominicans,  and  Sophbts 
invoked  heaven  and  conjured  hell  against  it.  What  need  was  there  of 
Scripture  ?    Had  they  not  the  Apostolic  sucoessioa  of  the  clergy  ? 

Far  from  court  scenes  or  tumultuary  assemblages,  in  the  solemn  halls  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Frith  and  Bilney  and  Tyndale  were  conning  its 
sacred  pages  with  ever-increasing  love  and  awe.  They  hailed  Christ  its 
author  as  their  King  and  Lord,  believing  that  he  would  soon  call  and  com- 
mission true  ministers  to  evangelise  his  people.  The  common  people  soon 
recovered  from  the  panic  created  by  the  bigotted  priests  against  the  new 

gospeL    Thomas  Man,  a  poor  artisan,  preaching  near  London,  asserted 
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tl)^t  ^^  though  all  saints  are  priests,  all  priests  are  not  saints.'*  **  He  that 
receiveth  the  werd  of  God/'  said  he,  **  receiveth  God  himself.  The 
vendors  of  masses  are  not  even  the  high  priests  of  the  real  presence ;  hut 
the  men  whom  God  hath  anointed  with  his  Spirit  to  he  kings  and  priests." 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  were  converted  hy  Man's  preaching,  and  in 
consequence  he  was  seized,  condemned,  and  burnt  Alive  for  heresy,  on  tlie 
29th  of  March,  1519. 

At  Coventry  also,  a  little  band  of  lowly  artisans,  and  one  poor  widow, 
were  seized  and  condemned  to  death  for  the  «rime  of  teaching  their 
children  the  word  and  the  commandments  of  God.    Nevertheless,  the  fire 
.  of  divine  love  spread,  the  mad  fury  of  the  priests  helping  it  onward. 

On  the  slope  of  Sodbury  Hill  there  stood  a  large  And  venerable  man- 
sion, inhabited  by  a  family  of  gentle  birth.  Its  head,  Sir  John  Walsh,  was 
jbl  favourite  at  court,  for  his  valour  and  wit  had  conciliated  the  favour  of 
.Henry  YIIL  Tyndale,  who  had  been  driven  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
by  the  priests,  had  returned  to  his  native  valley  of  the  Severn,  and  was 
engaged  as  a  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  worthy  baronet  of  Sodbury. 
At  table  the  hospitality  of  Sir  John  often  brought  together  various  doctors 
and  learned  men  of  the  day.  They  Attacked  the  New  Testament  of 
Erasmus ;  and  Tyndale,  who  occupied  the  humblest  place,  ventured  to  defend 
it.  He  had  it  always  at  hand.  The  priests  grew  impatient  at  his  constant 
references  to  thb  terrible  volume.  "Your  Scriptures,"  said  they,  "only 
tend  to  make  heresies."  "  On  the  contrary,"  said  Tyndale,  "  the  source 
of  all  heresy  is  pride,  and  the  word  of  God  strips  man  of  everything,  and 
leaves  him  as  bare  as  Job."  He  ridiculed  his  adversaries,  "You  set 
candles,"  said  he,  "  before  images.  If  you  give  them  light,  why  not  give 
them  food  2  Why  not  give  them  hollow  bellies,  and  put  victuals  and  drink 
inside  f  To  attempt  to  serve  God  by  such  mummeries,  is  to  treat  him  with 
insult."  Above  all,  Tymdale  constantly  referred  everything  to  the  book  of 
God,  which,  if  his  adversaries  questioned  his  doctrine,  he  opened,  laid  his 
finger  upon  it,  and  said,  "  Look  and  read." 

Ere  lo^g,  however,  the  mansion-house  and  the  parish  church  became 
too  narrow  for  Tyndale's  zeaL  He  preached  every  Sunday,  then  in  a  village, 
and  anon  in  a  town.  The  inhabitants  of  Bristol  assembled  to  hear  him  in 
.  a  large  meadow  called  St.  Austin's  Green.  But  the  priests  hastened  after 
.  him,  trampled  upon  the  good  seed  of  the  word,  called  him  heretic,  and 
threatened  with  expulsion  every  one  who  listened  to  him.  **  What  can  I 
do  ?"  said  he.  "  Oh !  if  Christians  but  possessed  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
their  own  tongue,  they  could  of  themselves  confute  these  sophists."  Thus 
a  great  idea  labours  for  birth  in  the  ndnd  and  heart  of  Tyndale:  it  was  by 
God's  word  that  he  would  establish  the  hiity  in  the  truth.  The  transhition 
of  the  Bible  shall  henceforth  be  the  work  of  his  life. 

He  was  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  treated 
with  merciless  indignityby  Parker,  Wolsey^s  chancellor,  replied  with  meek- 
ness, and  comforted  himself  in  the  love  of  Christ.  But  his  enemies  were 
implacable ;  they  pursued  him  everywhere  with  abuse  and  r^roaohes,  and 
compelled  him  to  seek  a  retreat  where  he  could  discharge  in  peace  the  task 
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Ghd  had  allotted  him.  He  left  Sodbuiy,  going  forth  like  Abraham,  "  npt 
knowing  whither  he  went  ;'*  one  thing  alone  engrossing  his  mind  : — The 
Scriptares  must  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  the  oracles  of 
God  thus  deposited  in  the  imnds  of  his  countrymen  ere  he  dies. 

At  this  very  period  King  Henry  was  induced  by  his  minister  Wolsey 
to  write  his  famous  treatise  against  Martin  Luther.  When  it  was  finished 
he  showed  it  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  begged  him  to  pronounce  less 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Papal  supremacy.  "  I  will  not  change  a  word,'* 
said  the  king.  A  copy  of  this  book,  magnificently  bound  was  presented  to  ' 
Leo  X.,  with  an  offer  from  Henry  to  combat  all  adherents  of  Luther  with 
the  sword  in  defence  of  the  Papacy.  The  reward  was  the  title,  "  Defender 
of  the  Fcnth.^^  Henry's  joy  was  excessive,  "  Ho !  ho !  good  Harry,"  said 
his  jester,  **  let  you  and  me  defend  one  another;  but  take  my  word  for  it —  ' 
let  the  faith  aldne  to  defend  itself." 

Wolsey  was  trafficking  for  the  headship  of  the  church,  playing  fast  and 
loose  between  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  L  of'  France ;  first 
joining  his  master  to  one,  then  to  the  other  of  these  powerful  potentates ; 
ever,  however,  with  an  eye  to  the  great  prize  of  his  life-long  ambition. 
The  object  both  of  Charles  and  Francis  was,  who  shall  gain  Wolsey,  and 
thus  reign  in  Italy  by  the  Pope,  and  through  the  Pope  over  the  whole  of 
Christendom  ?  The  King  of  Englaifd  was  a  mere  shuttlecock  in  the  hands 
of  this  cunning  yet  haughty  churchman.  Now  he  sided  with  Charles,  now 
he  inclined  to  Francis,  as  the  interests  of  Wolsey  dictated ;  the  cardinal  made  • 
all  sorts  of  extravagant  promises  as  lures  to  the  king's  ambition.  When  on  ' 
the  death  of  Leo  X.  the  triple  crown  became  once  more  vacant,  the  king 
and  the  cardinal  had  to  do  something  more  than  write  books  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  their  Catholicism.  The  fires  of  persecution  were  once  more 
enkindled  in  England.  The  work  of  God  had  been  spreading  among  the 
rustic  population  of  Lincolnshire ;  books  being  rare,  the  faithful  devised  a 
sort  of  itinerant  library.  John  Scrivener  was  continually  engaged  in  ' 
carrying  the  precious  volumes  of  the  word  of  God  from  one  to  another  ; 
and  in  bams  and  outhouses,,  by  the  banks  of  the  Humber,  the  Trent,  and 
the  Witham,  as  wel!  as  among  the  dwellings  which  then  enlivened  the 
slopes  of  the  smiling  Lincolnshire  hills,  gathered  the^wos  and  threes  who 
delighted  to  hear  and  read  the  ''  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God." 
Poor  artisans  and  simple  women  folk  formed  the  bulk  of  these  early 
congregations  of  the  faithful.  The  king  and  the  cardinal  were  enraged  at 
their  temerity  ;  Scrivener  was  watched  by  spies  ;  the  women  were 
tortured  and  branded  with  hot  irons ;  the  pious  colporteur  was  burnt  to 
death,  and  by  a  horrible  refinement  in  cruelty  his  own  children  were 
compelled  to  set  fire  to  the  pile  that  consumed  their  father  to  ashes. 

AU  this  time  the  cardinal  was  infiated  with  ambition.  At  length,  on 
the  22nd  of  January,  1522,  a  despatch  from  Ghent  reached  him.  The 
emperor's  tutor,  Adrian,  Cardinal  of  Tortosa,  had  been  elected  Pope. 
Wolsey  was  almost  distracted.  To  gain  Charles  he  had  sacrificed  Francis, 
and  betrayed  his  master,  Henry. 

TyndalCi  meanwhile,  was  doing  a  far  different  work.    His  soul  was  full 
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of  this  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  He  had  heard  of  the  fame  of  TonsUlU 
Bisnop  of  London,  whom  Erasmus  had  pronounced  to  be  ^'  the  first  of 
Englishmen  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature."  He  hastcDed  to  London, 
therefore,  bearing  a  letter  to  the  learned  Hellenist.  He  began  to  preach 
Christ  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  especially  at  St.  Dunstan's.  He  sought  the 
patronage  of  the  bishop,  and  was  received  with  coldness.  **  Alas ! "  he  said, 
''I  was  deceived;  there  is  nodiing  to  be  looked  for  from  bishops,  I 
hunger  for  the  word  of  God;  I  will  translate  it,  whatever  they  may  say 
or  do.  God  will  not  suffer  me  to  perish.  He  never  made  a  mouth  but  be 
made  food  for  it,  nor  a  body  but  he  made  raiment  also." 

.  Among  Tyndale's  hear«»  at  St.  Dunstan's  was  a  rich  merchant,  named 
Humphrey  Monmouth.  He  had  visited  Bome,  found  out  the  hoUowness 
of  its  pretensions,  and  delighted  in  the  Scriptures.  He  soon  began  to  love 
the  loving  preacher,  and  inquired  into  his  means  of  living.  **  I  have  none," 
said  Tyndale.  **  Come  and  live  with  me,**  toid  the  wealthy  merchant. 
Thus  was  the  Reformer's  feuth  rewarded.  He  studied  night  and  day,  and 
Monmouth  loved  him  more  and  more. 

Luther's  books  were  spreading  over  England,  and  Tyndale  was  trans- 
lating the  Gospel ;  but  Henry's  <K}nfessor,  Longland,  stirred  up  the  king 
and  the  queen  to  persecution  against  all  who  sold,  as  well  as  all  who  read 
heretical  booka^  amongst  'which  the  clergy  of  Rome  classed  the  book  of 
God.  Tonstall  b^gan  to  persecute ;  and  Tyndale,  who  from  his  retreat 
with  Monmouth  witnessed  the  indignities  and  cruelties  practised  against 
the  godly,  was  advised  to  withdraw  from  the  bishop's  pursuit.  A  vessel 
was  at  the  moment  lying  in  the  Thames,  loading  for  Hambinrglu  The 
pious  merchant  presented  him  with  ^n  pounds  for  his  voyage,  and  other 
friends  contributing  a  like  amount,  be  quitted  London,  carrying  with  him 
only  one  half  of  his  money  and  his  .precious  Testament.  As  he  went  he 
shook  off  the  dast  from  his  feet  as  a  testimony  against  thepriests: — ^''Scourge 
of  states,  devastators  of  kingdoms,  the  priests,"  said  he,  '*  take  away  not 
only  the  Holy  Scripture,  but  also  prosperity  and  peace;  but  of  their 
councils  is  no  layman.  As  they  slew  Christ,  so  they  would  bury  his 
Testament ;  but  the  hour  of  the  Lord  is  oome,  and  nothing  can  hinder  the 
word  of  God  from  issuing  out  of  the  tomb." 

•  •«••• 

The  Hamburgh  vessel  did  not  bear  away  all  the  hopes  of  England.  At 
Cambridge  there  were  Stafford  and  Bilney,  and  greatest  of  all«  Latimer, 
who  had  received  the  word  of  God  into  his  heart.  The  Holy  Ghost  had 
spoken  to  his  soul,  and  he  became  a  new  man.  What  Tyimale  afterwards 
became  to  England  by  his  writings,  Latimer  was  to  be  by  his  discourses. 
He  boldly  placed  the  law  of  God  with  its  curses  before  his  hearers^  and 
bade  them  flee  to  Christ,  the 'Saviour  of  the  worldL  The  Reformation  was 
begun. 

On  the  14rth  of  September,  1533,  before  the  end  of  the  seooad  year  of 
his  pontificate,  Adrian  YL  died,  and  Wolsey  again  deemed  himself  secure 
o^  the  vacant  throne ;  but  he  was  again  disappointed.  Julio  de  Medici  was 
elected,  and  took  the  nfune  of  Clement  YIL     Wolaey  had  begun  to 
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persecute  at  Oxford  and  Oambridge  some  of  the  young  scholars  who  had 
shown  signs  of  piety,  and  a  deep  regard  for  the  Scriptures ;  but  now  he 
was  exasperated  against  Rome,  he  suspended  the  proceedings,  and  would 
not  persecute  his  fellow-countrymen,  merely  to  please  his  rivals.  He  was 
determined  to  show  Borne  a  sign  of  independence,  for  revenge  is  sweeter 
tlian  honey  to  disappointed  ambition.  It  was  not  with  Clement,  however, 
that  his  quarrel  could  be  adjusted ;  the  emperor  was  the  object  of  his 
deadliest  resentment.  Swearing  eternal  hatred  against  him,  he  waited  to 
find  the  place  where  he  could  inflict  the  severest  blow.  Meanwhile  he 
instilled  into  Henry's  mind  his  own  mortal  hatred  of  Charles. 

Wolsey  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  in  England  of  submitting  the 
monasteries  to  a  stricter  inquisition  than  they  had  previously  experienced ; 
nay,  he  had  obtained  a  4iApensation  from  Rome  to  confiscate  their  revenues^ 
and  apply  them  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  his  new  colleges  at  Ipswich 
and  Oxford.  Thomas  Cromwell  was  his  chief  instrument  in  this  reform, 
and  together  they  drew  down  the  hatred  of  the  clerical  party.  Certain  of 
them  accused  the  minister  of  rapine,  and  of  having  encroached  upon  the 
royal  jurisdiction.  Henry  said  to  him,  ^*  There  are  loud  murmurs  through- 
out the  kingdom :  it  is  even  asserted  that  your  new  college  is  but  a  doak 
to  hide  your  malversations.''  Wolsey  was  alarmed !  he  insinuated  that  by 
his  will  he  had  left  all  his  property  to  the  king.  This  implicated  Henry 
in  the  q)oliation  of  the  monks. 

Tyndale  at  Hamburgh  first  printed  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
and,  about  the  year  1524,  transmitted  them  to  his  London  benefactor, 
Monmouth.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  after  this  he  went  to 
visit  Luther  at  Wlttemberg ;  then  he  turned  homeward,  tarrying  at  Cologne^ 
because  there  he  could  best  finish  the  priiiting  of  his  new  Testament. 
Francis  Byrckman,  of  Cologne,  had  warehouses  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 
and  this  circumstance  facilitated  the  sale  of  his  book.  He  gave  orders  for 
the  printing  of  six  thousand  copies,  and  with  a  full  heart  sat  down  in  his 
obscure  lodging  to  revise  the  proofb.  f*  Whether  the  king  wills  it  or  not, 
the  Gospel  will  soon  enlighten  England."  Alas !  his  secret  was  discovered, 
and,  instigated  by  Cochleus,  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Reformation, 
the  Senate  of  Cologne  forbade  the  printer  to  continue  the  work;  but 
Tyndale  with  a  prompt  courage,  worthy  of  the  great  cause  in  which  ho 
traa  embarked,  hastened  to  the  printer,  secured  all  his  precious  papers, 
with  the  printed  sheets,  entered  a  boat^  and  rapidly  ascended  the  river, 
oarrying  with  him  the  hope  of  his  country.  At  Worms,  the  city  of  the 
famous  diet,  Peter  Schoeffer,  the  grandson  of  Fust,  one  of  the  inventors  of 
printing,  lent  his  presses  for  this  important  work,  and  before  the  end  of 
1525,  two  editions  of  the  New  Testament  were  quietly  completed. 

In  1526  these  books  crossed  the  sea  by  way  of  Antwerp,  or  Rotterdam^ 
to  England,  and  there  Bilney,  Stafford,  and  Latimer  had  prepared  the 
furrows  for  this  good  seed  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

It  was  in  the  Steelyard,  Thames  Street,  that  these  sacred  volumes  were 
first  stowed  away  among  merchandise  in  the  warehouses  of  five  Hanseatic 
merohantB,  and  it  was  tiurough  the  instrumentality  of  onp  Thomas  Garre^ 
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curate  of  All  Hallows,  Honey  Lane,  that  they  were  conveyed  witb  great 
danger  and  secrecy  from  thence  to  his  own  dwelling,  and  then  sold  and 
distributed  to  laymen,  and  even  to  the  priests  and  monks,  over  the  whole 
realm.  Wolsey  and  the  bishops  at  length  received  news  of  this  clandestine 
importation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  saw  at  a  glance  how  this  would 
impugn  the  dogma  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  the  clergy,  and 
compromise  the  absolute  power  of  Rome.  To  seize  and  destroy  them,  the 
bishops  searched  Honey  Lane ;  but  Garret  and  his  stock  were  not  to  be 
found.  He  was  quietly  selling  his  books  at  Oxford.  Thither  the  inqui- 
sitors followed  him ;  with  great  difficulty  he  escaped,  and  instantly  the 
university  was  in  commotion,  his  friends  were  seized  and  imprisoned ;  he 
himself  was  overtaken  at  Hinksey,  and  thrust  into  the  same  horrible  dungeon 
with  those  who  favoured  the  spread  of  the  Gh)spel,  where  many  of  them 
perished  for  the  truth. 

All  the  gospellers,  as  they  were  called,  wherever  met  with,  were  seized 
and  examined ;  some  were  driven  from  the  country,  others  were  silenced, 
and  some  sentenced  to  cruel  and  lingering  deaths.  But  notwithstanding  all 
these  trials,  the  year  1526  was  a  memorable  one  for  England.  A  third  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  smaller  and  more  portable  than  the  former  two, 
was  printed  at  Antwerp.  The  word  of  God  was  circulated  from  the 
shores  of  the  Channel  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  the  Reformation 
throughout  the  island  was  begun.  The  repeated  disappointments  of 
Wolsey  in  reference  to  the  pontifical  throne  had  exasperated  him  to  the 
highest  degree,  and  he  only  wiuted  an  opportunity  to  visit  them  upon  the 
emperor,  whom  he  considered  their  author.  But  this  revenge  be  vowed 
should  be  a  terrible  one.  <'  They  kugh  at  me,  and  thrust  me  in  the 
second  rank,"  said  he:  ''so  be  it.  I  will  create  such  confusion  in  the 
world  as  hath  not  been  for  ages.  I  will  do  it,  even  if  England  should  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  tempest.'^  What  is  this,  that  he  will  do  f  Henry  VIIL 
had  married  his  brothers  widow;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  and  aunt  of  Charles  Y.  of  Spain.  Wolsey  was  his  enemy,  and 
determined  to  break  this  marriage,  and  so  create  imperishable  hatred 
between  England  and  Spain.  More  than  this ;  after  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
and  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  partisans  of  Spain,  the  Pope  had  great  cause 
to  quarrel  with  the  Emperor :  Wolsey  hoped  not  only  to  induce  the  king  to 
put  away  Catherine,  but  to  prevail  on  the  Pope  to  depose  the  Emperor.  In 
the  hatred  of  Wolsey  to  Charles,  and  in  his  offended  pride,  lay  this  secret 
cause  of  England*s  emancipation.  God  had  prepared  the  hearts  of  men 
by  the  diffusion  of  His  truth,  and  now  the  intrigues  of  the  mighty  and 
great  of  the  earth  were  made  to  subserve  His  glorious  purpose.  The 
wrath  and  passion  of  Henry  and  Wolsey  shall  yet  praise  him,  and  remove 
evety  difficulty  which  opposes  the  triumph  of  his  plans. 

The  times  are  changed  since  1509.  Henry's  love  for  Catherine  has 
been  succeeded  by  disgust ;  and  to  this  is  added  a  superstitious  terror  at 
the  death  of  thdr  in&nt  children.  In  the  palace  of  Greenwich  the 
royal  Catherine  is  found  perpetually  weeping  for  her  children ;  she  will 
not  be  comforted^  and  the  king's  heart  is  estranged  from  her.    He  corsei 
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his  fate,  and  thinks  it  is  accursed  because  of  his  breach  of  that  command^ 
"  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother's  wife."  The  wily  cardinal 
works  upon  his  fears,  and  increases  his  repugnance  to  the  queen.  He  begins 
by  tampering  with  the  king's  confessor.  Together  they  wait  upon  Henry, 
reminding  him  of  his  early  scruples,  and  exaggerating  the  fears  of  the 
nation  for  the  succession  of  the  crown.  There  is  some  hesitancy,  but 
Henry  gives  way  to  the  united  importunities  of  the  two  prelates;  hia 
inclinations  determine  his  decisions*  Eor  the  good  of  his  soul  and  the 
welfare  of  his  kingdom,  he  will  have  the  matter  of  the  marriage  tried  by 
competent  judges. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  either  Henry  or  Wolsey  entirely  in* 
sincere  in  this  matter*  The  king  had  no  heir  male,  and  a  disputed 
succession  might  again  plunge  the  nation  into  an  interminable  civil  war, 
from  which,  in  the  reig^  of  his.  father,  it  had  but  just  escaped.  The  people 
too,  who  were  beginning  to  have  a  clearer  inught  into  the  machinations  of 
the  continental  powers,  and  who  always  had  a  hatred  of  a  foreign  yoke, 
most  of  all  of  papal  intervention,  thought  that  if  he  were  divorced,  and 
married  to  a  younger  wife,  he  might  yet  have  a  son. 

It  was  long  ere  her  anticipated  disgrace  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
queen,  for  she  was  buried  in  her  devotions,  and  full  of  sorrow.  At  length 
one  informed  her  of  the  rumours  in  the  court  and  city*  She  hastened  to 
the  king,  and  reproached  the  proud  cardinal,  but  she  was  met  with  cold 
and  vague  expressions  of  esteem*  She  hurried  off  a  messenger  to  her 
nephew ;  the  king  divined  her  purpose,  but  did  not  prevent  it.  He  was 
eager  for  a  divorce;  two  motives  swayed  him, — ^the  scruples  of  his 
conscience  and  the  desire  for  an  heir. 

Anne  Boleyn,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  had  been  maid  of 
honour  to  Catherine  of  Arragon,  but  upon  some  youthful  attachment  to 
Lord  Percy,  had  been  ordered  by  Wosley,  who  hated  her  family,  to  leave 
the  court.  Percy  was  almost  immediately  married  to  Lady  Mary  Talbot, 
to  the  inexpressible  chagrin  of  Anne,  who  vowed  revenge  upon  the 
cardinal,  the  author  of  her  misfortunes*  She  soon,  however,  removed 
to  France,  and  was  received  first  into  the  service  of  the  queen,  and  then 
into  that  of  the  sister  of  Francis,  Margaret  of  Yalois,  who  was  a  favourer 
of  the  rising  tenets  of  the  Reformation,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished, 
princesses  <>f  the  age.  There  she  read  the  holy  book  in  which  her  mistress 
found  consolation  and  repose  amid  the  many  trials  of  her  house ;  but  when 
Margaret  married  the  king  of  Navarre,  Anne  Boleyn  returned  to 
England,  and  the  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  soon  eclipsed  all  her 
companions  at  court.  ''She  was  a  beautiful  creature,"  says  an  old 
historian,  **  well  proportioned,  courteous,  amiable,  very  agreeable,  and  a 
skilful  musician." 

Such  was  the  woman  for  whom  Henry  was  about  to  peril  his  connexion 
with  Rome,  despite  the  intercession  and  remonstrances  of  his  minister, 
who  little  dreamt  of  the  triumph  that  his  ancient  enemies,  the  Norfolks, 
would  achieve  in  the  person  of  their  relative,  or  the  terrible  feud  with 
Borne  and  the  papacy  which  the  king's  divorce  from  Catherine  would 
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begin.  We  may  not  foUow  the  tortuous  policy  of  tte  cardinal,  and  the 
Holy  Eather,  Clement  YII.,  in  this  matter,  nor  recite  the  growing 
impatience  and  fury  of  the  headstrong  and  eventuaily  indignant  King ; 
ftniHoe  it  to  say  that  the  mighty  ^cardinal  was  detected  in  his  double 
dealing  by  the  implacable  monarch ;  disgraced,  dismissed,  ruined*  And 
by  a  strange  coincidence  of  retributive  justice,  he  received  the  message 
of  his  down£Edl  from  the  lips  of  that  very  Lord*  Percy  whom  he  had 
denounced  so  harshly  for  entertaining  affection  for  the  Lady  Anne  Boleyn* 
Wolsey  had  to  choose  between  the  pope  and  the  king ;  he  dung  to  the 
former,  and  the  king,  defying  both  pope  and  prelate,  overthrew  tiie 
dominion  of  papacy  in  the  kingdom. 

Let  it  not  be  understood,  however,  that  Henry  favoured  the  Beformation. 
Wolsey  and  Clement  had  both  sworn  to  assist  him  in  the  matter  of  the 
divorce  with  Catherine ;  both  were  playing  htm  false, — the  one  forced  to 
it  by  his  dread  of  Charles  Y.,  whose  power  in  Italy  was  at  this  time 
paramount ;  the  other  by  a  real  or  emulated  devotion  to  popery,  which  he 
saw  would  be  endan^pered  if  the  king  were  at  liberty  to  put  a  woman 
tainted,  as  he  erpressed  it,  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  upon  the  ^rone,  and 
that  too,  by  consequence  of  the  diviwoe  of  a  marriage,  which  two  Popes 
had  pronounced  valid.  Besides,  Wolsey  had  not  yet  perhaps  given  up  all 
hopes  of  the  Papacy ;  should  he  decide  for  the  King,  the  triple  crown  would 
be  lost  to  him  for  ever.  Henry's  passion  cut  the  difficulty ;  and  the  ruin 
of  his  minister  was  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  power ;  but  he 
at  once  esss^ed  to  seat  himself  in  the  vacant  seat,  and,  as  both  King  and 
Pope,  to  reign  supreme  in  his  dominions. 

The  Reformation  prospered  in  his  despite;  the  foUrth  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  issued  from  the  presses  of  Antwerp,  and  its  powerful 
influences  were  permeating  the  English  mind  in  all  directions.  In  1527, 
the  King  and  the  Bishops  began  more  fiercely  than  ever,  to  persecute  the 
bvers  of  the  truth ;  many  perished  in  England  for  their  adherence  to  it ; 
but  the  word  of  the  Lord  ran  mightily  and  prevailed.  Latimer  and 
Coverdale,  Bilney  and  Barnes,  nay,  many  pious  laymen,  were  preaching 
the  gospel ;  amid  scorn  and  contumely,  success  attended  them  everywhere. 
*'  The  Lord  gave  the  word,  and  great  was  the  multitude  of  them  that 
published  it.'' 


"'TIS  A  HAPPY  RELEASE.'* 

r 

This  Senfiment  is  one  of  common  use,  and  of  every  day  application.  Like 
many  kindred  expressions,  it  is  frequently  used  by  individuals  who  never  con- 
sider its  import,  while  it  sometimes  serves  to  express  a  combined  £Be]iDff'  of 
sympathy  and  discontent— the  natural  product  of  mere  cbmmon*nIacfl 
interest  and  observation.  A  weeping  mother  is  told  that  the  removal  ot  the 
babe  to  whom  she  gave  birth,  and  which  she  hns  looked  upon  with  delight  and 
jpv  such  as  mothers  only  know,  as  a  thing  of  life  and  loveliness,  is  ''  a  happy 
mease."  The  wound  thus  inflicted  by  the  barb  of  death — ^not  more  certauily 
ih  the  reality,  as  destroying  the  obiect  against  whom  it  was  directed,  than  in  the 
stricken  heart  of  the  bereaved  motner — ^is  sought  to  be  mollifled  by  an  ointment 
ab  univeand  in  its  application  and  so  general  m  its  fimcied  adaplatioii|  that  ths 
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rmie  of  kindness  and  Christian  83rmpathy — ^the  faith  which  nnilises  the  future, 
and  the  exalted  hope  of  life  beyond  the  g^ve — unite  with  the  misanthropic 
diifoontent  of  a  disappointed  and  gloomy  nUer  upon  the  present,  in  the  attempt 
to  console  the  Borrowmg'  one  with  the  reflection  tnat  death  '*  is  a  happy  release  r' 
But  oh  1  how  different  are  the  feelings  whicb  prompt  the  ezpres8iou-*-how  wide 
asunder  the  motiTes  whieh  induce  the  sentiment?  The  voice  of  Christian 
Bjmf^Biihj  melts  with  hallowed  cadoioes  upon  the  mourner's  ear;  the  expression 
of  faith  m  the  future  speaks  in  tones  of  unmistakeable  confidence  the  exulting 
langua^  of  the  Hoyid  Psahuist — **1  shall  go  to  him,  though  he  will  not  return 
to  mep*  and  the  hope  illuminated  eye  of  the  expectant  of  bliss  beyond  the 
grave,  tells  expressively  of  belief  in  him  who  blessed  the  litttle  ones  while  he. 
trod  the  earth  with  mortals,  and  pointed  to  their  angelic  vision  gazing  upon 
"  the  fiice  of  his  Father"  in  the  world  of  spirits.  Tlus,  by  awakening  a  chord 
of  religious  feeling  in  the  mourning  heart,  may  induce  submission  to  the  Divine 
will,  resignation  to  the  dispensation  of  his  providcsi^,  and  thankfulness  for  the 
pffovitdon  of  hia  gnrace.  Meekly  bowing  to  the  stroke,  the  exultant  soul  may 
send  a  thrill  of  holy  joy  through  the  whole  animated  frame,  and  light  a  beam 
of  gladness  in  the  tearful  eye,  while  resignation  sweetly  murmurs^ 

**  It  is  tny  Father's  hand  that  fills  the  cup, 
And  what  he  wills  is  best** 

And  thus  even  maternal  fondness,  gazing  on  the  future,  trembling  with  the 
thought  of  the  weight  of  prospective  responsibility,  dreading  the  evil  influences 
of  an  unfi^odly  world,  reffectiug  upon  tne  proneueas  of  our  nature  to  wander 
far^far  irom  Qod,  and  then  casting  one  look  of  anguish  upon  the  recent  pasti 
as  the  agony  of  her  suffering  babe  presents  itself  tocher  harrowed  view,  she,  in 
meek  submission,  acquiesces  in  the  thought  that  "  'tis  a  happy  release  1*' 

Far  different  are  the  feelings  of  that  mother  when  the  same  sentiment  falls 
upon  her  ear  from  the  indifl'erent,  careleas  lip  of  gossiping  loquacity,  or  when 
the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  while  a  different  idea  is  conveyed  to  the  mind 
by  the  misanthronic  and  discontented  viewer  of  life's  trials,  and  of  human  life 
in  general.  No  cheerful  light  from  Heaven's  radiant  glory  beams  from  such  an 
eye — no  hopes  of  blooming  immortalitv  irradiate  that  countenance — no  hallowed 
confldence,  inspired  bv  faith  in  God,  illuminates  that  soul ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  exprextsive  look  of  fretful  discontent  at  all  diings,  an  air  of  regretful  pfevisn*- 
ness,  an  evident  disposition  to  carp  at  and  question  oil  God's  wise  arrangements 
for  human  happiness,  arising  from  selfish  views  of  personal  trial,  leads  such  an 
one  to  offer  tne  perhaps  well-meant,  but  in  this  cose  the  sullen  and  morose, 
consolation  implied  in  the  hackneyed,  of^abused  sentiment,  "tia  a  happy 
release  I" 

We  have  oflen  found  it  a  painful  exercise  to  offer  consolation  to  the  sorrowing 
and  bereaved — so  to  frame  the  kindly-meant  expressions  of  sympathy,  so  to 
adjust  the  well-intentioned  remark,  that  it  shoula  not  grate  upon  the  keenly 
sensitive  ear ;  so  to  act  as  not  to  induce  the  thought,  so  much  to  be  avoided  on 
such  occasions,  that  "  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  bury  others'  dead,"  has  occasioned 
painful  embarrassment,  only  removed  when  duty  called  upon  us  to  bow  the  knee 
in  prajer.  We  have  heard  the  volubility  of  offered  counsel— sometimes  the 
lengthy,  and,  as  we  have  thought,  ill-advised  dissertations  upon  the  duty  of 
Bubmitwion  to  the  Divine  will,  resignation  to  the  visitations  ol  his  providence. 
the  superior  happiness  of  the  depiuted,  and  the  extreme  folly  (not  to  say  sin) 
of  yielding  to  gnef ;  and  we  have  often  thought  it  a  far  better  mode  of  consoling 
the  bereaved  which  was  adopted  by  the  three  friends  of  the  patriarch  of  olJl 
who  reduced  themselves  as  nearly  as  they  could  to  the  level  of  his  grief,  and 
comforted  him  by  mingling  their  tears  in  silent  sorrow  with  his  own. 

In  a  neighbouring  street  to  that  in  which  you  reside,  reader,  a  happy 
mother  may  nave  recently  experienced  that  joy  which  only  mothers  know  in 
giving  birth  to  a  livinfip  babe.  She  has  had  fearful  forebodings  and  deep  mental 
communings  for  months  previously — known  to  none  save  herself  and  God.  To 
her  the  past  has  been  a  season  of  severe  trial,  and  the  present  is  not  without  its 
gloom.  On  previous  occasions,  owing  to  constitutional  weakness,  she  has  been 
prevented  from  affording  nature*s  food  to  her  babe,  who  has  thus  been  cast  upon  a 
e^ranger  bosom;  but  now,  to  her  inexpressible  delight,  there  is  every  probability 
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that  she  herself  can  do  a  mother's  fondest  duty  to  her  chDd.  Ohi  with  what 
ecstacy  does  she  clasp  the  infant  to  her  embraces ;  how  she  pillows  on  her  ann 
the  httle  stranger ;  with  what  solicitous  care  she  regulates  her  diet,  and  conforms 
her  nourishment  to  her  own  requirements  and  its  effect  upon  her  babe.  She 
coniures  up  before  her  visions  of  the  future.  She  may  one  day  be  a  belolcM 
widow :  and  then,  oh,  then,  her  boy  will  stand  by  her  side  through  the  battle  of 
life,  the  image  and  the  pledge  of  his  flEither's  plighted  faith.  She  sees  him  in 
his  infant  days ;  she  arranges  his  wardrobe  in  her  mind ;  follows  him  to  the 
school ;  traces  out  his  course  of  education,  and  sleeps  to  dream  of  future  honours 
and  successes,  while  she  murmurs  in  her  slumber  a  prayer  for  preserving  grace 
to  attend  the  footsteps  of  her  child. 

Awakened  from  a  dream  of  the  future  by  a  ery  of  strange  import,  she  looks 
upon  the  object  of  her  love,  sees  its  heaving  chent,  its  struggling  limbs,  its  livid 
countenance,  and  shudders  as  she  gazes  on  its  helpless  endeavours  to  breathe  more 
freely.  She  applies  remedies  suited  to  the  case ;  and  when  the  convulsive  spasm 
has  subsided  again,  places  it  on  her  bosom  to  supply  exhausted  nature  with 
sustenance.  Alasl  she  finds  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  beloved 
one  to  taste  the  proffered  and  once  eagerly  sought  provision.  Oh,  what  an 
agony  of  soul  is  hers  I  Ag^n  and  again  she  tries;  but  at  length,  in  hopeless 
grief,  she  yields  her  infant  up  to  other  hands,  and  weeps  her  lost  power  to 
succour.  Days  pass  on— the  messenger  tarries;  and  at  length  nature,  recruited 
in  her  inscrutable  energies,  gives  promise  of  renovation,  and  again  falls  back 
upon  the  original  nourishment  of  the  human  family.  For  some  weeks  the 
happy  mother  is  buoyed  with  hope  that  her  dream  of  life  may  yet  be  realised. 
But  a  periodical  return  arrives ;  again  the  infant  refuses  its  only  source  of  life ; 
again  spasmodic  agonies  convulse  its  frame ;  the  fiesh-consuming  disease  robs 
t^e  cheek,  first  of  its  gloss,  and  then  of  its  fulness ;  it  pines,  lingers,  wastes 
away,  and  eventually  oies.  Poor  mother!  her  day-dream  of  life  is  over;  all  is 
contracted  within  the  narrow  Ihnit  of  a  tinselled  box,  which  might  seem  as  if 
intended  to  amuse  the  playful  children  of  a  riper  a^e.  Sympathising  friends 
console  her  in  her  sorrow— offer  condolence  to  her  stncken  heart ;  and  one  and 
all  join  in  the  expressive  sentiment,  "Tis  a  happy  release.^ 

The  Holy  Book  is  opened — pondered,  wept,  prayed  over;  and,  in  the  noiseless 
sanqtusry  of  domestic  retirement,  the  mother's  heart — with  no  forebodings  for 
the  fuAire,  no  regrets  for  the  past — falls  back  on  David'is  consolation,  ana  says 
with  pious  Job,  *'  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;"  and  her  consolation  is  the  stronger,  because  she  recognises 
the  Bestower  and  the  Bereaver  as  the  same.  Prepared  for  the  issue,  she  allows 
all  the  requisite  arrangements  to  be  made,  and  sum>rs  herself  to  be  led  to  gaze 
for  the  last  time  upon  the  marble  semblance  of  her  child.  She  drops  big  tears 
upon  the  tiny  face,  and  almost  fancies  that  she  sees  a  smile  upon  the  purpling 
lip,  so  ]ife«like,  yet  so  still ;  so  surpassingly  beautiful,  yet  so  oppressively  quiet; 
so  perfect,  but  yet  so  soulless.  She  passes  her  hand  across  the  placid  brow,  but, 
ah  I  there  is  no  response ;  she  stoops  to  imprint  a  fond,  a  last,  a  parental  kiss 
upon  the  forehead  of  her  babe,  and  feels  a  tnrill  of  icy  coldness  run  through  her 
frame  as  her  lips  come  in  contact  with  the  dead,  and  with  that  thrill  she  and  her 
babe  are  separated  as  mother  and  child  for  ever.  Yet  she  feels  that,  all  things 
considered — ^notwithstanding  that  her  hopes  are  annulled — ^the  removal  of  her 
child  *'  is  a  happy  release." 

The  funeral  morning  arrives :  a  sympathising  friend  or  two  look  in,  and, 
silently  seated  by  the  mother's  side,  indulge  her  in  the  luxury  of  grief.  "Tis 
harmless,  for  the  Saviour  wept ;"  and  yet,  poor  thing,  she  has  to  feel  there  are 
some  who  censure  weeping  tor  departed  cnildren.  A  bustling,  worldly,  kind- 
hearted,  but  not  over-judicious  friend  arrives;  and  with  h^  burying  other 
people's  children  is  an  easy  task,  for  she  forgets  how  she  felt  when  she  buried 
ner  own.  She  tells  the  weeping  mother  not  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  weep ;  children 
who  die  in  infancy  are  better  off:  she  lost  several  when  young,  and  often  has 
thought  how  foolish  it  was  on  her  part  to  weep— she  would  not  have  them  back 
again  if  she  could.  What  is  there,  she  reouires  to  know,  worth  living  for? 
Her  children  who  are  grown  up  are  nothing  out  trouble  to  her ;  so  she  bids  the 
mother  dry  up  her  tears,  for  "  'tis  a  happy  release." 

Reader,  tlie  writer  does  not  dispute  the  truth  of  the  axiom  he  has  been  con* 
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ridering,  but  he  protests  a^inst  its  abuse*  To  the  Christian,  at  any  time,  '*  to 
die  is  gain*'— to  the  inflBuit  always ;  yet,  if  '^  to  live  is  Christ ;"  and  ii^  as  Mr. 
Wesley  says^— * 

«*TIb  worth  living  for  this, 

To  adminiflter  Uiss 
And  salvation  in  Jesiu^s  name,^* 

his  prayer  for  his  own  children,  and  those  of  his  brethren,  is  that  they  mny 
live,  to  battle  with  life's  trials,  ''  strengthened  by  the  Spirit's  might  m  the 
inner  man/'  and  to  grow  up  '*  a  seed  to  serve— a  generation  to  call  Jesus  blessed." 

A.  L.  P, 


SCRAPS  FEOM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTE  BOOK.-N0.  XII, 

WHIP  V£BST7S  OATS  ;  OR,  THE  OHiriBUS  XAlf 's  6PSCIFI0  FOB  A  STUBBORN  HORflB. 

Thbrb  is  doubtless  a  great  deal  in  common  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  They  inhabit  the  same  earth,  breathe  the  same  air,  experience,  in  a 
flomewhat  similar  manner,  the  changes  of  temperature,  are  subject  to  diseases, 
which,  if  not  precisely  similar  in  themselves,  are  at  least  generally  the  result  of 
similar  causes.  The  food  by  which  their  physical  natures  are  sustained,  if  not 
of  the  same  varieties,  are  still  made  up  of  the  same  component  prindplen ; 
and  their  functions  of  nutrition  are  in  both  cases  carried  on  much  in  the  same 
way. 

In  common  with  man,  the  lesser  animals  are  evidently  subject  to  varieties  of 
disposition,  and  capable  of  somewhat  similar  emotions.  The  cat  forms  an  un- 
swerving attachment  to  the  house.  The  dog  has  long  been  celebrated,  and 
justly  too,  for  the  streuj^h  of  his  affection  for  ms  master.  The  turtle  dove  pines 
in  lonely  and  inconsolable  love  for  its  lost  mate.  The  hen,  in  its  care  and  for  its 
courage  in  defence  of  its  young,  puts  to  shame  many  a  human  mother.  The 
unwieldy  elephant  is  often  cited  as  possessing  singularly  strong  passions.  ^ 
can  love  or  nate ;  show  signs  of  undisguised  anger,  or  sincere  affection ;  in- 
dulge revenge,  or  perform  acts  of  gratitude.  The  monkey — strangely  grotesque 
and  uncouth  as  he  often  is — is  yet  a  most  amusing  imitator  of  tiie  acts  of  his 
rational  tutors. 

Even  the  fish  in  the  ocean,  or  the  stream,  have  been  proved  to  be  capable  of 
recognising  those  who  attend  to  their  necessities  or  comibrts,  and  seem  to  be 
capanle  of  appreciating  acts  peribrmed  by  human  beings  for  their  good,  as  well 
as  among  themselves,  oft  displaying  some  of  those  peculiar  passions  and  emotions 
which,  in  the  human  being,  are  brought  so  continually  into  play. 

Among  domesticated  animals,  every  day's  experience  proves  how  truly  the 
Scriptures  express  a  matter  of  fact  when  they  declare,  '*  The  ox  knoweth  his 
owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib  ; "  for  even  by  the  grovelling,  seemingly 
senseless,  swine^  the  hand  of  Him  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  and  supply  its 
wants  is  recogmsed,  while  volumes  might  be  written  to  illustrate  by  facts  the 
strength  of  the  mutual  attachments  often  formed  between  creatures  as  distinct  as 
the  lion  and  the  mouse  of  ancient  £ible. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  creature  of  which  we  know  so  much,  as  to  its 
passions  ana  emotions,  as  the  Noble  Horsb.  Brave,  swift,  strong,  graceful,  and 
docile,  who  can  say  how  much  man  is  indebted  in  his  civilised  state,  yea  even 
for  his  civilisation,  to  this  "generous  animal."  Yet,  alas !  how  frequently  is  this 
noble  creature  committed  to  the  care  (?)  and  placed  in  the  power  of '  human 
beings  more  brutal  than  itself  7  How  shamefully  is  it  often  treated,  till,  like  man 
in  a  similar  state  of  disgraceful  and  dei^rading  bondage,  all  its  liner  feelings  are 
crushed,  and  its  sensibilities  destroyed  or  blunted  7  Its  noble  qualities  are  ob- 
scured, its  powers  gradually  undermined,  and  both  its  hide  and  its  mind  (if  wc 
mav  so  speak,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  of  a  horst^s  mind)  are  rendered  callous 
ana  unfeeling. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  often  sat  with  the  kind  and  sensible  coachman 
''  who  loved  his  horses,'^  and  treated  them  as  beings  capable  of  appreciating 
kindness;  and  we  have  noticed  oft  and  again,  that  those  who  use  the  least 
quantity  of  oaths,  or  whipcord^  invariably  get  along  with  the  g^reatest  ease,  and 
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derive  most  credit  from  the  appearance  of  their  team,  whether  it  be  of  the  old 
and  almost  obsolete  mail-coach,  tlie  fat»t  disappearing  road- waggon,  the  trades- 
man's  cart,  the  gentleman's  carriage,  or  the  more  mcSern  vehides  of  ^^cab  "  and 
"  omnibus." 

We  have  been  led  into  these  observations  from  a  little  road-side  incident 
which  has  just  occurred.  We  were  riding^from  MaidAtone  to  Rochester  on  the 
box  of  one  of  the  last-named  vehicles.  The  whip  was  freely  used,  and  more 
than  once  we  had  to  reprove  the  driver  for  his  oaths.  The  leading  horse  was 
peculiarly  stubborn,  and  would  not  draw,  yet  was  evidently  a  conning 
onimal  of  its  species  for  it  knew  well,  how  to  put  upon  others'  shoulders  the 
whole  of  that,  a  portion  of  which  it  ought  to  have  borne  itself.  It  was  re- 
markably skilful  in  evading  its  work,  nor  had  the  oaths  or  the  whip  the 
slightest  effect  in  bringing  it  back  to  a  sense  of  its  duty.  It  was  ridden  by  a  lad, 
too,  who  most  vigorously  plunged  his  spurs  into  its  sides,  and  unmercifully 
flogged  it  with  his  riding  stick.    All,  however,  was  in  vain ;  draw  it  would  not. 

For  myself,  I  sat  listlessly  endeavouring  to  profit  by  the  scene  before  me. 
Many  a  lesson  I  learnt  that  morning,  ana  many  a  reproof  I  felt  mutely  ad- 
ministered to  myself. 

Suddenly,  however,  we  stopped  at  a  roadside  izm,  and  the  ostler  advanced  to 
give  the  horses  hay  and  water.  The  driver  dismounted,  and  notwithstanding 
mj  pleadings  for  the  poor  animal,  commenced  to  belabour  it  with  all  his  might ; 
at  the  same  time,  with  expressions  of  superlative  annoyance,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
taken  back  to  the  town. 

At  this  moment  the  ostler  looked  up  knowingly,  and  remarked,  ''Don't  do 
that,  Bor.  Its  always  bad  when  the  coachee  gets  over  strong  in  the  right  wrist. 
I  never  knew  any  one  do  any  good  with  a  boss  then.  A  good  feed  o*  oats  now. 
or  beans,  sur,  (looking  up  at  me),  would  do  a  deal  more  good.  The  beast  would 
enjoy  'em  better,  I  knows,  sur,  and  would  look  better  on  'em  too,  sur,  I  venture  to 
say;  and  I'llwarnt,  if  tbe^re's  any  way  o'  makin  'em  draw,  he'd  draw  better  too 
on  that  method  o'  treatment  than  t'other.  Flogging,  sur,  aint  no  use  I  never 
yet  know'd  a  boss  as  wouldn*t  draw  on  oats  or  beans  as  could  be  made  to  go 
with  flogging,  however  much  on  it  he  had  given  to  'im." 

''  I  say,  coachee,"  he  continued.  "  try  oats  or  beans,  sur.  Try  oats.  Bon 
will'ee?" 

The  homely  remarks  of  the  country  ostler  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  my 
own  previous  cogitations ;  and  in  my  future  joumeyings  by  road,  rail,  or 
steamer,  I  hope  not  soon  to  forget  to  apply  the  last  recommendation  of  the 
hdper  at  the  country  inn,  "  T&t  oats,  bib — tbt  oatb." 


THE  LAW  OF  CHRISTIAN  BENEFICENCE. 
{ConHnuedfroM  page  62.) 

YII.  Law  of  Rbtiikttov. — ^It  is  assumed  throughout  the  preceding 
section,  that  property  may  be  innocently  held  in  continuous  poBsesaion.  Is 
this  assumption  valid  T  Is  a  Christian  allowed  to  retain  his  right  over  more 
than  is  needful  for  immediate  demands  ?  It  has  been  already  intimated  in 
sec.  I.,  that  a  negative  answer  has  been  given  by  some  to  this  question :  and 
although  the  falsity  of  such  a  reply  has  been  shewn  substantially  in  our  four 
genenu  principles,  yet  a  few  additional  observations  respecting  it  may  not  be 
unnecessary. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  all  Christians  are  bound  to  keep  themselveB  poor — 
to  accumulate  nothing.  The  reversion  of  propertv  for  future  use,  of  any  kind 
and  in  any  way,  has  been  deemed  contrary  to  li^ew  Testament  law.  Heno^y 
Christ  oould  say, ''  The  son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  la^r  his  head ;"  and  the 
chief  apostles,  "Silver  and  c^ld  have  I  none."  In  similar  indigence  the 
majority  of  ancient  Christian  bishops  voluntarily  continued  to  the  end  of  their 
lives,  e,  g^  Theodoret  and  Cyprian.  The  argument  is,  that  this  example  of 
devout  poverty  is  binding  upon  the  Lord's  followers  until  his  second  advent 
During  the  interval  between  his  ascension  and  that  event|  it  ia  thought  that 
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Christfans  are  not  allowed  to  be  proprieton  on  earth.  They  are  altogether 
atnum^n  and  pilgrims.  .  Earth,  with  all  it  contains,  ia  in  the  hands  of  ztetan 
nod  his  allies;  and  saints  must  wait  for  their  time  to  occupy  it  until  this 
dispensation  endfl  and  the  millennium  begins.    like  Abraham  in  the  land  of 

Ivromise,  to  be  afterwards  possessed  by  his  seed,  we  are  not  to  have  one  foot  of 
and  to  call  our  own  on  earth,  though  we  are  hereafter  to  receive  it  as  an 
inheritance.  This  theory  has  been  recently  revived  by  a  spreading  section  of 
ihe  church,  and  is  acted  upon  by  its  members. 

Now,  granting  (what  it  does  not  behove  ua  in  this  essay  to  discuss)  thai 
''the  meek,"  or  the  saints,  will  literally  'Mnherit  the  earth''  during  the 
millennium,  and  that  until  then  they  will  ever  be  the  despised  and  nninfluential 
minority  amongst  men,  whili>t  the  ungodly  are  rampant  and  powerful,  still  it 
will  not  follow  that  meanwhile  thev  must  dwell  in  poverty,  and  refuse  to  hold 
this  world's  goods..  The  mystical  interpretation  of  Abraham's  residence  in 
Canaan  is  not  suflBcient  to  build  so  weighty  a  doctrine  upon ;  or,  if  his  history 
is  thiis  to  be  treated,  it  appears  from  it  that  we  may  be  extremely  wealthy  in 
this  life,  inasmuch  as  he,  even  in  Canaan,  had  large  possessions  in  silver,  gt>ld, 
cattle,  and  slaves.  His  non-possession  of  land  in  Canaan  would  only  represent 
the  fact,  that  believers  do  not  at  present  enjoy  any  portion  of  their  future 
inheritance,  the  renovated  earth,  which  is  a  glory  yet  to  be  revealed.  He 
ma^,  however,  postiess  other  property,  viz.,  such  as  earth  already  affords. 
Beside^,  if  in  trutn  earth  belongs  to  the  saints,  and  the  wicked  are  only  usurpers 
in  it,  the  former  have  at  least  a  ri^ht  to  all  that  they  can  come  at  by  honest  and 
fair  means.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  God  Is  even  now  the  dispenser  of 
all  things  to  either  class ;  and  it  would  be,  in  many  cases,  rebellion  against  him 
to  refuse  the  ownership,  or  rather  the  stewardship,  of  what  he  chouses  to 
entrust  us  with. 

With  reference  to  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  it  is  minted  that  they  were 
habitually  poor,  and  received  "  from  day  to  day  their  daily  bread,"  without  any 
store  for  the  morrow's  supply.  But  oy  what  argument  can  it  be  shown  that 
in  this  respect  they  are  autliofitative  examples  to  Si  believers?  Their  peculiar 
position  in  the  gospel  economy  rendered  such  a  course  proper  for  them.  Our 
Saviour  design^  a  self-humiliation  of  the  deepest  character,  and  hence 
descended  to  the  lowest  depths  of  human  privation  and  sorrow.  The  apostles 
were  devoted  to  an  itinerant  toil,  in  which  the  possession  of  property  would 
have  been  wholly  an  encumbrance :  and  whilst  prosecuting  this  special  labour^ 
they  were  ai^ured  of  special,  and  even  miraculous,  protection  and  support. 
But  surelv  no  considerations  would  render  the  poverty  of  the  ISaviour  and  St. 
Paul  binding  upon  us,  which  would  not  also  apply  with  equal  force  to  their 
celibacy  or  itinerancy.  No  argument^  then,  can  be  based  on  their  conduct,  in 
the  absence  of  express  injunctions  on  us  to  imitate  it. 

A  more  relevant  citation  were  that  of  such  saints  as  the  Jewish  Patriarehs, 
with  seveml  subsequent  worthies,  such  as  Moses,  David,  Daniel,  and  the  three 
Hebrew  children.  These,  and  many  others,  were  in  positions  of  honour  and 
affluence  amongst  men.  And  was  it  sinful  for  them  to  continue  in  such 
stations?  By  no  means:  for  God  had  thus  ordered  their  lot  for  great  and 
gracious  purposes.  But  did  their  elevation  extinguish  their  spirituality,  and 
make  them  cease  from  being,  in  all  that  is  essential  to  the  character,  strun^re 
and  pilgrims  upon  earth  7  Certainly  not,  if  St.  Paul's  statement  in  Heb.  xi.  is 
to  be  trusted.  Even  these  died  in  faith,  looking  for  the  ''  city  out  of  sight," 
and  maintained  that  genuine  anti-earthliness,  which  oonsistB,  not  in  mean 
apparel  and  a  paucity  of  worldly  goods,  but  in  a  high,  heavenly  tone  of  the 
aims,  motives,  and  affections. 

But  if  a  reference  to  Old  Testament  worthies  be  objected  to,  let  us  turn  to 
New  Testament  examples  and  precepts.  Joseph  of  Anmathea  was  a  rich  man 
and  a  believer  in  Christ.  So  was  Zaccheus.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  family 
at  Bethany^  which  Jesus  loved,  was  one  of  considerable  respectability.  Yet 
nowhere  is  it  hinted  that  the  property  of  these  parties  was  a  hindrance  to  their 
piety :  and  nowhere  is  it  required  of  them  to  part  with  it  all,  and  in  abject 
poverty  to  follow  their  needy  Master.  In  1  Tim.  vi.  17,  18,  we  have  an 
apostolic  admonitioni  addressed  to  the  wealthy  membere  of  the  Christian 
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church.  They  are  chargred,  not  to  dispose  at  once  of  all  thej  possess,  and  level 
themselves  with  tlie  poorest  of  their  fellow  saints,  but  to  avoid  pride  and  the 
trusting  in  uncertain  riches,  and  to  join  a  liberal  spirit  with  the  practice  of  a 
large  generosity. 

In  James  v.  1—4,  we  have  an  alarming  denunciation  against  certain  rich 
men ;  but  these  are  plainly  not  believers  in  the  church,  but  persecutors  out  of 
it,  who  had  accumulated  their  wealth  by  extortion,  oppression,  and  injustice. 

The  case  of  the  young  man  mentioned  in  Matt.  six.  16--22,  is  a  peculiar 
and  exceptional  one*  He  was  evidently  an  intense  lover  of  money*  Jesus, 
who  knows  the  heart,  understood  his  disease,  and  prescribed  a  severe,  but  to 
bun  the  only  remedy.  All  Christians  are  not  constrained  to  apply  to  themselves 
the  command  given  to  him.  Kevertheless  it  must  be  confeeeecf,  that  as  there 
are  still  instances  of  precisely  parallel  oovetousness,  so  there  are  still  persons 
who,  if  they  would  save  their  souls,  should  ^'  sell  all  that  thej  have,  and  give 
to  the  poor.  ^  Each  must  answer  at  the  bar  of  his  own  conscience,  whether  he 
belongs  to  this  number  or  not. 

Matt.  vi.  19,  &;c.,  compared  with  Luke  xii.  33,  &c.  In  these  passage  we 
have  the  stronghold  of  the  advocates  of  voluntary  impoverishment.  Their  real 
meaning  is,  however,  very  different  from  that  which  ascetic  teachers  extract 
from  them.  Let  us  examine  first  the  pasitage  in  Matthew*  That  our  Lord's 
sermon  on  the  mount  is  one  of  highest  spirituality,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its 
tendency  throughout  is  to  draw  off  the  attention  from  what  is  external  and 
worldly,  and  to  fix  it  on  what  is  internal  and  heavenly.  It  teachesun  essential 
and  irreconcileable  antagonism  between  earth  and  heaven,  ^*  Grodand  Mammon," 
the  body  and  the  soul.  There  is  a  struggle  ever  going  on  betwepn  what  is 
carnal  and  what  is  spiritual.  Each  is  striving  for  the  masterv.  Both  cannot 
rule.  One  must  give  way  and  be  subordinatea  to  the  other.  I'he  arena  of  this 
dire  conflict  is  the  human  heart,  the  sphere  of  a  man's  religious  consciousness. 
Our  Lord  here  reveals  the  fact,  and  the  nature  of  this  warfare.  He  declares 
that  no  truce  nor  fellowship  between  the  coutenduig  powers  is  possible.  He 
describes  the  way  in  which  a  right  issue  may  be  secured.  He  announces  the 
signs  of  victory  and  of  defeat  on  either  side ;  and  admonishes  us  to  let  God, 
heaven,  and  the  soul,  be  habitually  before  our  attention,  and  to  labour  for  them 
to  have  constant  ascendancy  over  us.  *^  Let  this  be  your  supreme  solicitude,  to 
keep  ever  foremost  the  interests  of  your  immortal  spirits; — keep  your  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  this  as  your  great  aim.  Subdue  the  flesh  and  the  world,  with 
all  their  lusts  and  allurements,  to  this  one  g^nd  governing  pnrpose.  Let  not 
your  anxiety  be  to  lay  up  treasures  for  yourselves  upon  earth.  But  lay  up 
treasures  for  yourselves  in  heaven."  The  point  of  this  injunction  is  in  the 
phrase,  "  treasures  for  yourselves."  or  '*  your  own  treasures.'*  What  our  Lord 
means  by  this  expression  is  explained  in  the  21st  verse.  A  man's  treasure  i^ 
that  on  which  his  heart  is  fixed — ^that  in  which  his  love  and  trust  centre — and 
to  secure  which  is  his  highest  ultimate  aim.  It  is  thus  seen  that  in  these  verses 
we  are  taught  nothing  whatever  as  to  the  amount  of  worldly  propertjr  which  it 
is  lawful  for  us  to  possess;  nor  is  it  forbidden  us  to  possess  any  at  all.  We  are 
simply  commandea  not  to  make  temporal  good  of  any  kind,  or  to  any  extent, 
whether  possessed  by  us  or  not,  our  ''treasure," — ^the  object  after  which  we 
principally  strive,  and  in  which  we  principally  delight. 

Similar  is  the  general  import  of  the  verses  in  Luke  xii.  Here,  however,  we 
have  detailed  to  us  one  practical  mode  of  evincing  the  right  state  of  our  hearts 
with  reference  to  the  world.  "  If  ye  have  in  possession  any  wealth  lyinff  use- 
lessly in  your  coffers,  or  as  uselessly  accumulating  elsewhere,  cease  the  folly  of 
your  hoarding.  Turn  your  money  to  good  account.  Part  with  it  for  the  relief 
of  the  needy,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  thus  lav  up  treasure  in  heaven. 
By  acting  in  this  way  you  shall  increase  your  final  reward."  The  passage 
enjoins  upon  us  the  riept  use  of  money  in  opposition  to  its  unfruitful  accumu- 
lation ;  but  it  is  very  mr  from  requirina^  that  a  man  should  literally  give  away 
all  that  he  has,  and  reduce  himself  to  the  same  wretchedness  as  those  whom  be 
has  relieved.  There  is  here  no  real  contradiction  to  tiie  proverb,  "  Go  to  the 
ant,  thou  slug^pird,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise." — Prov.  vi.  6.  Nor  are  then 
verses  inconsistent  with  a  prudent  and  moderate  provision  against  the  con' 
tingencies  of  sickness  and  age* 
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8ick»clubA,  annuitant  or  insaronce  sodetieB,  and  other  honest  inTestmenIs  of 
money,  made  with  reference  to  a  fature  probable  time  of  need,  are  not,  under 
proper  restrictions,  contrary  to  the  genius  and  requirements  of  the  Gospel.  The 
alternative  of  such  prospective  arran^ments  is  to  meet  the.  needs  of  sickness 
or  natural  iniirmit}*  when  all  other  resources  fail  or  become  diminL^hed,  even  for 
the  iirst  day  the  ability  of  pergonal  labour  has  ceased.  In  such  a  case  the  profr- 
ti-ated  sufferer  must  be  dependent  upon  others,  either  friends  or  strangers.  If  on 
the  former,  it  may  be  too  heavy  a  tax  for  them  to  bear,  or  they  may  lack  the 
disposition  readily  to  aid  us ;  or,  if  on  the  latter,  it  must  be  by  voluntary  bene- 
Tolenoe  or  by  legal  provision  that  we  are  supported.  On  the  efforts  of  free 
charity  we  have  no  right,  to  ca^t  ourselves  unnecessarily,  because  there  are 
always  sufficient  cases  of  unavoidable  distress  to  absorb  all  the  assistance  it  can 
afford.  Then,  as  to  the  maintenance  for  the  poor  exacted  by  law  from  the 
general  public,  it  surely  cannot  be  our  duty  to  avail  oursiflves  of  it  indplently, 
contentedly,  and  without  an  effort  to  the  contrary.  This  were  to  retire,  in 
our  feebleness  and  suffering,  into  an  abode  of  cramping  resti-aint,  and  often  of 
decided  irrelitrion. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  to  make  provision  for  the  future  is  to  tempt  or  distrust 
Providence.  An  old  man,  with  such  a  forcasted  resource  as  we  are  supposing, 
feels  that  he  is  fed  and  clothed  by  his  Heavenly  Father,  far  more  tlion  one  who 
is  visibly  and  daily  dependent  upon  the  casual  or  extorted  charities  of  his  fellow 
men.  He  is,  moreover,  less  tempted  to  the  querulousness,  fearfulness,  nnd  fore- 
boding, naturally  incident  to  old  age.  At  the  same  time  he  is  more  disclosed  to 
wonihip  hii«  God  with  joyousness,  and  is  more  at  leisure  to  prepare  ibr  eternal 
life  without  dii^traction. 

We  have  spoken  of  restrictions  with  reference  to  this  fore^arming  agfainst 
future  want.  These  are  to  be  found,  partly  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  and 
partly  in  the  mode  and  amount  of  what  we  thus  seouester  from  present  uses. 
Let  it  be  done  without  distrust  in  God,  without  corroaing  or  envious  anxiety, 
without  infringement  of  the  present  claims  of  justice  on  us,  without  a  suspension 
or  undue  curtailment  of  present  liberalities,  in  dependence  on  God's  help,  and 
with  implicit,  unmurmuring  deference  to  His  will.  Let  the  amount,  which  it 
is  wished  to  enjoy  in  the  comin":  da3's  of  darkness,  be  very  moderute — ^little  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  pluin  and  temperate  supply  of  the  body's  real  necessities. 
Let  there  be  nothing  like  miserliness  of  spirit  or  practice — no  insatiate  love  of 
amassing— no  desire  for  a  splendid  and  opulent  old  age — and  an  utter  scorn  of 
thst  contemptible  ambition  which  seeks  to  have  it  said  at  one's  decease,  "  He 
has  died  worth  so  many  thousand  pound<*." 

A  few  further  remarks  on  the  absurdity  of  voluntary  impoverishment  will 
close  this  section.  Are  we  not  to  expect  a  period  when  at  least  the  mnjority  of 
mankind  will  be  genuine  saints  P  Or,  if  this  be  denied,  on  the  n re-millennial 
advetit  hypothesis,  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  may  possioly  be  certain 
portions  of  the  earth — a  town,  a  province,  or  an  island — in  which  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  will  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  religion.  Now,  in  such  a  cuse, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  tne  property  of  the  place, — its  fields,  houses,  cattle, 
and  money  ?  Munt  the  surplus,  after  immediate  wants  nre  supplied,  be  destroyed  ? 
This  would  be  a  sinful  wa^-te.  Or  must  it  be  handed  over  to  the  few  persons 
still  unconverted  ?  This  would  only  be  holding  out  a  premium  to  protracted 
impenitence  and  unbelief.* 

•  This  paragraph  does  not  appear  to  be  strictly  logical,  and  being  entirely  sapposititiona, 
is  not  necessary  to  the  general  argument,  but  tends  to  weaken  its  force,  and  distract 
attention  from  the  point  wnich  the  writer  wishes  to  elucidate.  His  purpose  is  sufficiently 
accomplished,  logically,  by  the  deduction  previously  stated,  that  if  the  saints  shall  possess 
the  world,  though  it  l>e  not  yet  given  to  them,  it  cannot  be  mconsist€nt  with  their  character 
and  spiritual  obligations  to  possess  some  portion  of  it  in  the  present  life.  We  need  not, 
under  present  arrangement,  concern  ourselves  with  the  question,  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  property  of  the  world  in  the  millennial  state.  That  will  be  a  period  of  superior  light 
and  §lory,  and  we  must  first  know  if  our  present  notions  of  property  will  be  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  that  shall  then  subsist,  before  an  answer  can  be  framed  to  our  authoi^s 
question.  Is  not  the  inquiry,  also,  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus,  rather  unwise,  if  not 
pointless?  Of  course  its  destniction  would  be  a  sinful  waste.  But  we  are  not  of  opinion 
that  to  hand  it  over  to  the  **  still  unconverted  "  would  be  "  a  premium  to  impenitence  and 
uabellet"    Granting  even  the  possibility  of  such  drcnmstances,  and  the  necessity  of  finding 
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Bat  dcrain,  is  this  method  of  reducing  omvelves  to  iienaiy  nd  iwA  tA  we 
tarn  to  Christ,,  the  wny  to  serve  Him  the  moet  eiiectually  in  benefitting  our 
fellow  men  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  retain  poe^eMion  of  what  we  have,  nd 
use  it  for  His  ^lory,  then  to  part  with  it  at  once  and  for  pvcrf  Sapnose  a  maa 
with  a'  steady  fncome,  derirea  from  a  freehold  eatote^of  £200  a  year:  ne  becomes 
converted,  and  »  advised  without  dday  to  sell  his  propertv,  di-iburse  the  enth« 
proceeds  in  charitable  bestowmentifiy  and  then  betake  himself  to  labour  to  earn  his 
daily  bread.  Now,  we  ask,  would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  keep  hi^^  property  ia 
his  own  hands,  and  do  all  the  good  he  can  with  the  income  derived  from  it?  By 
this  means  he  will  have  distributed,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  perhaps  twice  as  much 
as  if  he  had  parted  with  his  estate  at  once.  Besides  which  he  will  sliU  have  it^ 
or  its  value,  in  his  power  to  bequeath  for  charitable  purposes  at  bis  death.  But 
what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  by  keeping*  the  propnty,  he  pravenis  tibe 
necessity  of  labourin&r  for  nis  sustenance,  and  thus  can  devote  all  his  time  to 
the  enterprises  of  Christian  benevolence.  If  he  be  a  man  of  talent,  he  is  at 
leisure  to  cultivate  hie  mind  to  the  utmost;  and,  by  the  writings  of  bis  pen,  or 
the  eloquence  of  his  ton«rue,  he  may  benefit  the  world  far  beyond  what  he  could 
have  done  by  merely  material  liberalities.  It  is  a  very  low  view  of  God's  ptir- 
iHMes,  and  very  insulting  to  His  wisdom  and  love,  to  think  that  He  would 
Jiave  every  man,  most  literally,  to  earn  his  bread  by  ''  the  sweat  of  hia  brow.* 
Burehr  there  are  desired  exceptions  to  thi.<4  general  law  of  the  original  curae; 
and  for  a  man,  enjoynig  this  privileg^ed  exemption,  to  hasten  back  to  the  bondage 
of  that  stern  malediction,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  happy  member  of  the  kingdm 
of  heaven,  instead  of  setting  himself  to  asoertain  and  fulfil  the  duties  belonging 
to  his  favoured  position,  is  at  least  an  act  of  gratuitous  folly,  if  not  one  of 
wanton  insult  to  his  gracious  Creator.  It  would  go  to  prove  this,  if  nothing 
else,  that  '^  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generatioik  than  the 
diildren  of  light"  ( To  be  continued,) 


RBCOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  EXP£BI£NC£  OF 

DANIEL  DAVIS. 

(CottHnued  Jrom  jxige  52.) 


Whev  Daniel  was  in  his  natural 
unconverted  state  he  was  very  fond  of 
ballad  singing ;  but  now,  being  made 
a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  he 
could  no  longer  sing  the  drunkard^s 
ponflT.  He  therefore  subdtituted  psalms 
and  hymns,  but  he  found  a  difficulty 
in  getting  suitable  tunes  for  those 
spiritual  songs.  To  supply  this  lack 
he  determined  to  join  the  choir  of 
cliun-h  singers ;  this  was  a  fatal  step, 
for  he  found  them  all  opposed  to 
heart  religion  1  Albeit,  for  the  sake  of 
learning  sacred  music,  he  yielded  to 


them,  and  so  kept  his  religpion  to  him- 
self, or  rather  lost  it.  The  singers  had 
a  practice  of  going  to  an  ale-house— a 
place  not  very  congenial  to  religion— 
every  Sunday  evenmg,  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  before  Christmas,  to  learn  new 
tunes.  On  Christmas  eve  they  were 
out  singing  all  nierht ;  and  during 
the  holidays  they  had  a  custom  of 
visiting  the  weaftbier  inhabitants  at 
their  own  houses,  for  the  purpose  of 
singing  Christmas  pieces ;  and  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing,  when  at  the 
farmer's  houses,  to  mix ''  God  save  the 


a  reply  to  such  an  inquiry^  our  simple  answer  would  be — ^As  God  cames  his  son  to  shine  on 
both  evil  and  good,  and  sees  flt  to  continue  in  existence  in  the  midst  of  abundance  those 
whom  we  call  wicked  and  unconverted,  who  are  we  that  we  should  attempt  to  limit  their 
privileges  and  enjoyments,  prescribe  bounds  to  their  possessions,  curtail  their  opportunities 
of  acquisition,  or  control  thinr  powers,  when  legitimately  exercised,  to  accumulate  wealth  ? 
We  do  not  charge  God  with  holding  out  "  a  premium  to  impenitence  and  unbelief,**  though 
he  heaps  his  favours  with  an  unsparing  hand  upon  the  ungodly,  and  fills  with  golden 
harvests  the  bams  of  the  miserly  and  crud  man ;  neither  ^ould  we  gnidge  them  the 
benefit  of  any  surplus  the  earth  may  produce.  No  \  in  all  conditions  .we  shoula  learn  to  do 
good,  even  to  the  unthankful  and  the  unholy.  A  contrary  principle  of  action,  under  the 
pretence  of  showing  disfavour  to  sin,  has  too  often  initiated  the  direct  persecution. — Bo. 
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kin^,'"  "Rule  Britinnia,"  &c,  with 
tbeir  sacred  poems.  Having  gone  their 
round,  and  collected  what  money  they 
could,  then  followed  the  eingera'  feast 
at  the  above  ale-house,  where  meats 
And  drinks  of  various  descriptions  were 
]u'ovided  in  great  abundance.  Danid 
was  so  much  off  his  guard  as  to  drink 
to  excess  on  those  occasions,  more  than 
once.  Moreover,  the  old  lady,  whom 
he  styled  his  spiritual  mother,  became 
a  snare  to  him.  She  began  to  remoa- 
atrate  with  him  for  being  too  precipe — 
righteous  over  much.  She  said, ''I 
am  glad  you  have  left  off  your  former 
bad  ways,  but  you  are  canylng  matters 
too  far ;  you  would  shut  yourself  out 
from  every  enjoyment,  fieligion  does 
not  forbid  innocent  amusement,  j^ow 
I  am  expecting  a  nephew  or  two,  and 
I  should  like  you  to  apend  an  evening 
with  them  in  social  enjoyment,  sing 
an  innocent  song,  and  play  a  narqu- 
Je^  game  at  cards.  You  will  be  none 
the  worse  Christian  for  this.  It  will 
make  you  more  sociable  and  more  cheer- 
ful J "  Daniel  made  little  or  no  reply, 
but  commenced  a  fatal  reasoning  with 
himself  thus — "  This  is  an  aged  saint, 
ahe  must  know  better  than  I.  She  is 
a  regular  attendant  at  church  and 
sacrament,  and  every  body  calls  her  a 
very  religious  wonian ;  besides,  it  was 
by  reading  the  book  she  lent  me  that  I 
got  my  religion.  Surely  she  would 
2iot  persuade  me  to  mylkurtl"  The 
fatal  hour  came,  and  the  evening  was 
upent  as  proposed ;.  but  what  was  the 
consequence  f  Alas  I  when  Daniel  re- 
tired to  rest,  he  was  like  the  man  who 
had  not  on  the  weddijag  garment.  He 
was  speechless  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
He  found  the  Holy  Spirit  was  grieved 
and  departed — his  joys  were  fled — ^and 
jiothingremained  but  an  empty  achine 
void.  From  such  saints  of  the  world 
good  Lord  deliver  me  1  "0  my  soul, 
come  not  thou  into  their  secret ;  unto 
their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not 
thou  united.'  Whoever  investigates 
the  subject,  ^ill  find  these  godly  formal 
saints  to  be  the  greatest  enemies  to 
heart  religion.  Had  an  openly  profane 
person  invited  him  to  such  a  scene, 
probably  he  would  have  said  to  him, 
^'  Get  thee  hence,  Satan,  thou  art  an 
offence  to  me ;  thou  savoui  est  not  the 
thin^  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that 
be  of  men.''  But  when  the  bait  comes 
from  a  professed  Christian,  it  goes 
down  the  sweeter.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers  of    the    Independent    churchy 


observing  that  Daniel  was  more  serious 
than  the  generality  of  his  neighbours, 
invited  him  to  their  chapel.  To  this 
he  had  very  strong  objections ;  he  had 
imbibed  a  strange  notion,  namely,  that 
the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law 
established,  was  the  only  true  church ; 
that  Dissenters  t  of  every  name  were 
heretics  and  schismatics,  or  something 
worse ;  and,  alas,  this  idea  was  greatly 
•strengthened  by  a  sermon  he  heard 
from  the  vicar  about  this  time,  on  the 
wheat  and  tares,  in-  which  he  described 
the  members  of  the  Establishment  as 
the  wheat,  and  Dissenters  of  every 
idenomination  as  the  tare^.  ''Never- 
theless^" he  said,  "  the  wheat  and  the 
tares  are  so  interwoven  by  relative 
blood  and  marria^re  ties,  that  the  tores 
cannut  be  plucked  up  withuut  rooting 
up  the  wheat  with  them;  let  both 
gi'ow  together  till  the  harvest,  and  at 
9ie  time  of  harvest  the  judge  will  say 
to  the  angels,  Gather  ye  together  first 
the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to 
burn  them,  but  gather  the  wheat  into 
my  barn.  Therefore  it  is  not  for  us 
to  persecute  any  man  on  account  of  his 
religion,  but  leave  it  all  to  the  righteous 
judge  of  all  the  earth,  who  will  do 
right."  Although  this  confirmed 
Daniel's  notions  of  the  Establishment 
being  the  only  true  church,  yet  it 
greatly  softened  down  his  prejudices 
against  Dissenters,  so  t)iat  he  was 
never  known  to  persecute  any  one  on 
account  of  his  religion.  Had  it  not 
been  for  these-  strange  notions,  no 
doubt  but  he  might  have  learned  sacred 
music  at  the  chapel  with  more  ease, 
less  expense,  and  less  peril  to  his  soul. 
What  ne  lost  at  this  period  was  not 
fully  regained  for  seven  years. 

Ending  it  so  difficult,  as  he  was 
situated,  to  keep  his  soul  alive  to  God, 
he  began  to  pray  that  God  would  give 
him  a  pious  woman  to  wife,  and  a 
little  cottage  where  he  and  his  help- 
mate might  worship  God  together 
without  molestation. 

Just  as  the  year  1816= was  ushered  in 
(which  was  about  two  years  and  a  half 
from  the  time  of  his  conversion),  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lame  a  horse  in 
shoeing  him  :  a  sore  evil,  which,  per- 
haps, befel  him  more  frequently  than 
other  men  on  account  of  tne  shortness 
of  his  sight.  His  brother  became  very 
angr}',  and  threatened  to  discharge 
Lim:  although  he  was  extremely  sorry 
for  the  accident,  yet  he  could  not  well 
brook  the  idea  of  being  put  off,  so  he 
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of  pubKc  worshtip,  by  Win.  Mitchell, 
Esq.,  of  Teitj^nmouth,  a  pioas  philan- 
thropic man,  who  knew  there  watt  no 
ohnrch  or  chapel  between  Dawlisb 
and  Kenton,  a  distance  of  six  miles, 
abounding'  with  villages  and  hamleta 
(for  at  thiit  time  there  was  no  chapel 
of  ea^e  at  Starcross,  nor  yet  at  Cofton), 
and  feared  it  might  be  said,  with  too 
much  truth,  no  mim  careth  for  the 
souls  of  this  vast  multitude  of  people. 
Inquiry  being*  made,  it  was  discovered 
that  a  large  billiard-room,  belonging 
to  the  Courtenay  Arms  inn,  had  been 
occupied  aforetime  ae  a  preaching 
room  by  some  dissenters.  This  room 
was  taken,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his 
widow  ptiid  £6  a  year  for  it  from  that 
iime  till  the  H^h  'of  December,  1844. 
He  also  paid  £i20  a  year  fbr  six  suc- 
opsMive  yedrs,  to  supernumeraries  to 
officiate  in  thii  room.  The  lirst  of 
those  supernumeraries  was  Solomon 
Whit  worth,  a  man  of  such  an  amiable 
diS))Osition  that  he  won  the  affections 
of  the  people,  and  drew  them  to  the 
room  in  crowds.  The  sea  air  agreed 
with  him,  so  thatt  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  at  the  end  of  .two  years  to 
resume  the  labours  of  a  re/ular  cir- 
cuit. The-second  was- Caleb  Simmons, 
who  oontmuvd  three  years,  and  then 
died,  being  an  old  man.  The  third  was 
John  Morgan,  a  native  of  Torquay, 
who  preached  in  DanieKs  hou^e  at 
Cockwood  on  a  Sunday  morning  (soon 
after  he  had  a  church  in  his  awn 
house),  on  his  way  to  London  to  take 
his  equipment,  and  sail  as  a  missionanr 
to  Sierra  Leone,  Western  Africa.  Hb 
had  just  retuvned  so  emaciated  as  to 
mokeitflpppar  that  ha  came  back  coly 
in  time  to  save  his  lite.  He  recruited 
hi»  health  so  fsst  that  in  one  year  he 
was  able  to  take  a  circait.  After  this  it 
was  supplied  by  local  preochem  ftt)m 
Teignmottth  Circuit,  the  itinerants 
also  visiting  the  place  once  a  fortnight 
on  week  nitfhrs.  Thus  Methodism  waa 
introduced  into  Starcross.  Daniel  now 
foand  himself  situated  in  a  land  flow* 
ing  with  Sftiritoal  milk  and  honey. 
And  he  and  his  wife  were  evidently 
ifrowinff  in  grace,  '\md  in  the  knowi 
kdge  or  our  Lord  and  Saviuur  Jesus 
Ohiist.  They  drank  in  the  word  aa 
the  thintry  ox  drinketh  down  water. 
It  was  ato  evident  that  Daniel  had 
now  fully  recovered  what  he  lost  by 
joining  the  choir  of  church  singers  ( 
To  QtSi  be  all  the  praise. 


ANANIAS  ROYLES. 

Tbb  sobjeot  of  this  memohr  was  bom 
Bradwall^  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  year 
17S8.  Of  hia  youthful  d^ys  we  know 
very  little;  but  ha  early  beoame  attached 
to  Methodism,  and  at  least  fifty  years 
ago  was  savingly  brought  to  a  know- 
ledge «r  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  ICTen 
at  that  period  he  could  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalmist,  and  say,  **  I  bad 
rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of 
my  Qod,  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wick- 
ed'ness."  Very  frequeatly,  after  work- 
ing hard  all  the  day,  he  walked  from 
Walkden  Moor  to  Bolton,  Mandiester, 
Liverpool,  or  other  places  equaUy  dis- 
tant, that  he  might  enjoy  the  means  of 
grace,  and  listen  to  the  truth  plainly  told 
y  those  good  men,  of  apostolic  stamp, 
whe  were  content  to  be  simply  dcsig-i 
nated  Methodist  Preachers.  On  many 
such  excursions  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  present  superintendent  of  this  cir- 
cuit, whom,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  was 
the  means  of  intredacing  into  the  church, 
and  respecting  whem,  he  may  have  said, 
''mine  own  son  in  the  foith.  His  aged 
wife  iaforms  us  that  at  that  time  his 
whole  heart  seemed  to  be  set  on  serving 
the  Lord.  After  the  toils  of  the  day 
were  over,  he  would  And  his  way  to  some 
means  of  ^race,  to  be  refreshed  at  the 
wells  of  salvation  His  attachment  to 
scriptural  Methodism  was  very  great, 
but  when  offences  arose  in  the  church  of 
his  choice,  with  many  of  his  brethren  he 
took  a  decided  stand,  firmly  braving 
contumely  and  reproach,  and  risking  the 
termination  of  loug-contiuaed  aad  much* 
loved  friendihlp.  It  was  at  the  fornu^ 
tion  of  the  branch  society  in  this  town 
that  the  writer's  intimacy  with  our  dcK 
ceased  brother  became  more  distinctly 
marked.  Under  oireumstances  of  tho 
most  trying  nature,  our  departed  brother 
resolTcd  to  stand  by  the  writer,  and,  on 
the  very  first  class  night,  with  forty- 
three  others  eave  his  name,  and  desired 
that  it  should  stand  next  the  leader. 
Never  can  the  writer  forget  that  clas^ 
meeting;  the  unction  from  above  was 
gloriously  Mt ;  the  Master  of  assembliei 
was  present  in  power  and  love. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  be  with  onr  faro4 
ther  in  class,  or  bandt  ar  prayer  meetings 
The  manner  of  relating  his  experience 
was  interesting  in  a  high  degree.  Always 
original  as  weU  as  edifying, he  frequently 
employed  some  new  figure,  and  had  a 
yery  happy  method  of  working  it  out. 
His  sense  of  acceptance  with  God  was 
clear,  and  his  hope  of  heaven  gloriously 
briffht 

-  Nearly  sll  the  time  the  writer  Imew 
him,  he  was  the  sttb|eet  of  a  peouliarly 
pabful    and   uhptreafting    disiaaey'   fa^ 
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pvlwch  he  coudd  w^ret  obtain  oiore  Umoi 
.partial  and  werj  temporary  relief.  His 
Hgonies  at  times  were  excraciating;  yet 
no  murmurs   escaped    himt  though  he 

{) rayed  long  and  fervently  either  for  re- 
ease  or  relief.     He  looked  forward  to 
the  period  of  his  dissolution  with  much 
the  same  feelings  of  anticipation  as  a 
prisoner  would  to  the  day  of  escape  from 
iiis  cell.    He  knew  in  whom  he  believed, 
and  was  fully  confident  that  death  "would 
•Dly  pot  a  period  to  his  sufferings,  and 
Jntroduce  him  !•  the  rest  and  the  glories 
of  heaven.    Sometioieii,  he  obtained  a  res- 
pite from  pain  for  a  few  hours,  and  if  such 
an  interval  occurred  at  the  hour  of  cla:», 
h»  was  sure  to  be  there,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions his  utterances  were  very  beautiful. 
Often  has  the  writer  been  blessed  whilst 
listening  to  his  experience.    At  the  very 
last  class  meeting  he  was  per^nitted  to 
attend,  he  said,  "  Hallelnjsih  I      I  shall 
have  to  praise'  the  Lord  for  ever  for  this 
severe — (and  emphasbing  the  word,  he 
repeated,)  this  severe  -yes,  my  brethren, 
tkm    severe    afiliotion;    for    while    my 
brethren  are  asleep  during  the  night,  my 
■  disease  prevents  me  from  sleeping,  so 
^that  I  can  praise  him  night  and  day.    I 
find  he  is  a  precious  Saviour.  Oh!  I  caa- 
not  tell  you  the  blessed  seasons  I  have 
•with  my  blessed  Jeeus,  during  the  long, 
ulark,  suffuring  night.    What  shoaM  I  do 
without  mjf   Jesus  f      I  hope   I   shall 
be  with  him    by  and    by  —  1  think    I 
shall;'*  and,  suddenly  elevating  his  voice, 
be  cried  out,  **  Blessed  be  Gcral !  I  know 
J  shall  be  with  him  by  and  by.     He 
will  never  leave  his  pooraffiioted  child  at 
^he  last."    And,  praise  the  Lord,  he  did 
^^ontinue  with  him  to  the  end.    On  the 
last  occasion  of  celebrating  the  Lord-s 
Supper  in  this  plaoe,  our  departed  bro- 
ther was  one  of  the  communicants,  and 
«f  ter  we  had  partaken  of  the  emblems. 


k»  enga^  in  prayer^  prusing  the  Lord 
for  permitting  him  once  again  to  partake 
of  tke  delighS'al  ordinance,  adverting  to 
the  possibility  that  that  would  bo  his 
last  time — and  it  proved  to  be  so. 

The  writer  visited  him  several  times 
during  his  illness.  The  disease  under 
which  he  laboured  occasione;!  little  ec- 
centricities and  peculiarities,  to  which 
some  persons  mignt  be  disposed  to  tako 
exceptions  ;  but  no  doubt,  if  they  were 
in  this  position,  their  views  would  un- 
dergo a  change.  But,  notwithstanding 
these,  his  hope  was  always  clear,  his 
trust  In  the  bleeding  Lamb  unwavering, 
and  the  intercourse  between  God  and 
his  soul  blessedly  open.  I  never  left 
him  without  having  my  soul  blessed  with 
the  assurance  that  religion  can  do  much 
for  a  believer  when  passing  through  the 
furnace  of  affliction.  Thus  he  continued 
Buffering  on,  and  withal  rejoicing  on,  till 
the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Sept.  28th, 
when,  at  about  half-past  one  o'clock, 
standing  near  toe  fire,  he  seized  hold  of 
-  the  mantelpiece  in  great  agony,  his  aged 
wife  took  him  upon  her  lap,  and  in  her 
arms  he  made  bis  escape  from  the  taber- 
nacle of  clay  in  which  he  had  been  so 
long  a  suffering  prisoner.  The  deafness 
of  his  wife  precludes  the  possibility 
of  knowing  what  his  last  utterances 
were.  But  we  who  have  known  him 
cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  a  donbt 
but  that  he  is  escaped  away  to  paradise, 

tobe 

**  Far  from  a  world  of  gri«f  tad  «ia 
With  God  fiterniUly  shut  in." 

**  Uappf  souU  thy  daj-s  are«iid«d. 
All  thy  mourning  days  belov ; 
Go,  by  angel  guards  attended, 
To  the  sight  of  Josus,  go." 

May  we  so  live,  that  by  and  by  we 
nav  meet  our  brother  in  glory  !  Ameo, 
and  amen.  6.  M. 

Buncwiif  Oct,  15, 1863. 
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DEATH  AND  SLEEP. 


Ths  A'n^l  of  Sleep  and  the  Angel  of 
Death  walxed  the  earth  in  a  brotherly 
cmbmce.  It  was  evening.  They  laid 
them  down  on  a  hill,  not  far  distant 
from  the  habitations  of  men.  A  me- 
lancholy eiillneas  reigned  around, 
whilst  the  vesper-bell  sounded  in  the 
distance.  The  lught  drew  ou,  and 
found  the  beneficent  genii  conveniof^ 
•ftdly  mod  aweetly  (as  is  thdr  wont) 
•dMped  in  each  other^s  arms;  when 
the  Angel  of  Sleep  arose  from  his 


mo$«y  couch,  and  scattered  with  gende 
hand'  the  invisible  seeds  of  slumber. 
The  evening  breezes  wafled  them  to- 
wards the  peaceful  dwellings  of  tlie 
wearied  husbandmen,  who  were  soon 
enfolded  in  the  gentle  arms  of  repoiMi^ 
from  the  hoary-headed  man  with  his 
Ataff  to  the  suckling  in  the  cradle.  And 
now  the  sick  man  forgets  his  suffer- 
ings— the  mourner  his  sorrows-^the 
poor  his  cares ;  the  seal  of  oblivion  has 
closed  every  eye.    Having  performed 
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his  tender  office,  the  Aho^el  of  81eq> 
once  more  reclined  besiae  his  stem 
brother,  and  exclaimed  with  innocent 
delig*ht-— *•  At  the  up-rising"  of  the 
roay  mom,  men  also  shall  awake  to 
bleaa  me  as  their  benefactor  and  friend. 
Oh,  the  bliss  of  secret,  invisible  well- 
doins^  1  Thrice  happy  we,  my  bro- 
therl  Secret  ministers  of  the  Spirit 
of  Grood — how  beautiful  is  our  still 
mission !" 

So  spake  the  loying*  sngel.  The 
Spirit  of  Death  gazed  on  him  in 
silent  sorrow,  and  a  tear,  such  as  im- 
mortals weep^  stood  in  his  large,  ray- 


less  eye.  "Ah!"  replied  he,  "why 
may  not  I  luxuriate,  as  you  do,  in 
making  others  happy?  Alas!  I  am 
only  known  on  earth  as  the  grand 
enemy — the  joy-destroyer  !*'  "  Nay, 
my  brother,'  replied  the  Ang^l  of 
Slumber,  "  will  not  the  good  man,  at 
his  last  awaking,  hail  thee  as  his  best 
friend  with  grateful  blessings?  Are 
we  not  ministering  brothers  of  one 
great  Father  ?"  As  he  thus  spake,  the 
dim  eye  of  the  Angel  of  DeaUi  flushed 
through  its  darkness,  and  the  brotherly 
spirits  once  more  were  clasped  in  a 
lovinf  embrace. — From  the  Oerman, 
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EECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  SPIRIT- 
LIFE. 

{ContinMtdfrom  pctge  67.) 

THE   LESSON. 

Ths  man  of  God  woald  not  leaTO  me. 
Let  U8  ffo  thither,  said  he,  poiating  to  a 
secluded  spot;  I  have  broa|^t  an  in- 
structor with  me,  who  can  tell  thee 
better  thaji  I  how  deceitful  is  worldly 
pleasure.  So  I  went  with  him,  and  there 
we  found  a  man  upon  whom  premature 
decay  had  wrought  amazing  changes. 
Decrepitude  and  old  age  bad  seised  upon 
him  in  the  early  years  of  serene  manhood. 
His  flesh  was  parched  and  shrivelled. 
His  eyes  were  like  flames  flickering  for 
the  last  time.  The  voices  that  fell  upon 
his  ears  were  like  the  faint  rustling  of 
the  west  wind  among  the  grass  of  the 
iield.  '*  Young  man,"  said  he,  *'  behold 
in  me  a  living,  breathing  epistle  of  Christ, 
which  it  may  do  thee  good  to  read.  It  is 
the  eleventh  hour  with  me  :  I  am  living 
the  last  period  of  mj  spirit-life;  aUhongh, 
as  men  count  time,  I  have  not  lived  out 
half  my  dajs.  Hear,  and  be  wise.  I 
have  spent  my  life  in  searching  after  an 
abiding  home  of  pleasare,  and  found  it 
.not,  because  I  sought  it  where  no  peace, 
safety,  hope,  or  happiness  dwelt.  I  in- 
quired of  many  whom  the  world  called 
happy,  but  their  imperfect  bliss  could 
not  satisfy  my  insatiable  immortality. 

**I  asked  the  cheerful  husbandman,  as 
he  walked  from  the  newly-ploughed 
fields  to  the  bowery  Tillage  ;  and  he 
showed  me  a  cottage  glistening  with 
whiteness,  adorned  with  vines  and  sweet- 
smelling  flowers.  At  the  door  stood  his 
best-belovcd — his  help-meet — waiting  for 
his  coming;  and  around  her  clung  the 


merry  little  ones  shouting  and  lisping 
.« Father! ' 

''I  asked  the  Bedouin  as  he  sat  beneath 
his  tent  at  eventide.  He  bade  me  observe 
well  the  rugged  desert  scenery  around, 
tinted  in  favoured  spots  with  beautiful 
but  short-lived  flowers  and  herbage. 
Peeping  bashfully  down  through  the 
delicious  invigorating  atmosphere,  the 
stars  appeared  one  by  one,  and  seemed 
to  entice  the  dreamy  soul  to  mystic 
intercourse  with  other  worlds.  *  Behold !' 
said  the  Arab  with  proud  delight, 
*  Behold  the  Bedonin*s  home! ' 

"  I  walked,  horror-stricken  and  sorrow- 
Ihl,  betwixt  dark  pools  of  blood, — among 
the  groaning  wounded  and  the  stiffening 
dead,  and  stood  at  last  beside  the  dving 
patriot.  *  My  home»*  said  he,  *  shall  be 
in  those  grateful  hearts  whose  freedom  I 
have  purchased.*    And  so  he  departed. 

**Tiie  studious  philosopher  I  asked. 
Calm  were  his  words  as  ocean's  deepest 
waters.  *  In  rock-hewn  halls  of  science, 
where  men  in  common  cannot  penetrate, 
I  dwell  ;~a  dwelling  more  sublime,  truly, 
than  the  fabled  hall  of  Eblis.  There,  lit 
by  many  a  torch,  upheld  by  soaring 
minds  of  every  age  and  people,  I  find 
my  home.  Swiftly  and  happily  the 
hours  pass  by,  while  I  dig  for  hiddea 
treasures  of  truth.  The  rills  and  streams 
of  knowledge  I  trace  to  their  first  risings ; 
and  in  all  created  thin^  I  read  the 
divine  attributes  of  their  First  Great 
Cause  and  Last  Qreat  End.* 

*'I  asked  the  bard,  heaven-gifted  man! 
He  took  his  harp,  and  reverently  touched, 
its  noble  chords.  He  sang  of  nature^ 
sunlit  temple  as  the  poet's  home;  her 
sky  of  hiue  as  a  pleasant  canopy,  wrought 
out  by  the  Master  Builder's  hand  for 
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kirn  ;  her  clouds,  as  gracefal  cortaini 
woven  for  his  coach ;  her  fruits,  as 
precious  stores  laid  up  for  him ;  her 
flowersy  as  tokens  of  goodwill  presented 
by  the  hand  of  man*s  best  friend. 

"Then  I  turned  aside  for  a  season,  and 
sought  oat  unfrequented  paths,  that  I 
might  commune  with  the  home-seeking 
spirit  within  me.  And  a  voice  from 
heaven  said  unto  me,  *  Arise  and  depart, 
for  this  is  not  your  rest.' 

*'A  little  while,  and  the  place  that 
knows  us  now  will  know  us  no  more  for 
ever ;  and  the  hearts  in  whose  affections 
we  desire  an  abiding  place,  will,  like 
ourselves,  have  departed  to  Another 
habitation. 

"  80 1  looked  up  with  a  trembling  heart 
to  Him  who  maaeme;  and  now  by  the 
medttition  of  his  well-beloved  Son,  and 
the  indwelling  of  his  Spirit,  God  dwells 
witli  me ;  I  dwell  with  God;  his  presence 
makes  my  home." 

He  ceased ;  and  Zurishaddai  said,  "  I 
have  yet  somewhat  to  show  thee :  read 
this  message  from  my  Lord.**  And  he 
gave  me  a  writing  signed  and  sealed 
with  blood;  and  thus  it  was  written,  '*As 
many  as  I  love  I  rebuke  and  chasten; 
be  sealous. therefore,  and  repent."  And 
while  I  read  the  sacred  words  my  froaen 
heart  melted,  the  tears  of  repentance 
flowed,  and  I  said,  '*!  will  arise  and  go 
to  my  Father,  and  will  say  unto  him, 
Father  I  have  sinned  against  heaven 
and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  son." 

And  when  these  men  of  God  had 
directed  me  in  the  way  I  should  go,  they 
were  carried  away  bv  the  watchers  of 
heaven,  and  X  was  left  to  pursue  my 
way  alone. 

The  dial  of  my  spirit-life  struck  the 
ninth  hoar, 

THE  CONFLICT. 

Now  began  a  conflict  such  as  I  never 
Bnticipate<i^  and  such  as  few,  perhaps, 
have  to  pass  through.  The  way  home- 
wards was  beset  with  enemies,  subtle, 
powerful,  and  malicious,  past  all  de- 
scription. Every  step  was  flercely  con- 
tested and  slowly  won.  Infernal  spirits 
sometimes  hovered  over  my  path,  shook 
their  flamingswords  in  my  face,  whispered 
curses  in  my  ears,  bewildered  my  facul- 
ties, and  distressed  both  body  and  soul. 
Human— nay,  rather  inhuman — spirits 
stood  aloof  the  while,  and  seconded  the 
assaults  and  temptations  of  the  evil  ones 
by  reproach,  ridicule,  or  indifference. 
The  daughters  of  worldly  pleasure 
seemed  the  only  beings  that  wore  a 
smile,  but  X  knew  that  mv  life  depended 
upon  avoidi ng  th em.  Self-  Will,  of  whom 
I  had  been  so  deeply  enamoured,  again 
and  again  dung  around  me  with  pressing 


entreaties  to  tarry  with  her;  but  when  I 
looked  upon  her  forehead  I  saw  that  she 
was  a  leper,  and  answered  sorrowfully, 
'« Excelsior  I" 

Slowly  and  painfully  I  climbed  the 
cloud-capped  heights  which  separated 
me  from  my  Father's  house — from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord;  and  when  these 
were  passed,  I  had  to  descend  ragged, 
hideous  ravines,  fall  of  pits  and  chasms. 
Down,  down,  down,  deeper  and  deeper, 
into  depths  that  had  witnessed  the  in* 
burning  of  many  an  immortal  soul,  I 
hunted  on  doubtfully,  shrinktngly,  rest- 
lessly.  I  dared  not  look  up,  for  the 
darkness  was  appalling,  and  oh !  it  was  a 
darkness  that  might  be  fclu  Thick, 
hazy  oceans  descended  faster  and  faster, 
and  rolled  their  heavy  billows  upon  me. 
The  wailing  spirits  of  the  lost  arose  from 
beneath,  and  peopled  the  spirit-world 
around  me.  Shrieks,  lamentations  and 
blasphemies,  mingled  with  a  ceaseless 
repetition  of  prayers  once  offered,  and 
praises  once  sung,  rang  in  my  ears,  and 
produced  in  me  a  state  of  feeling  so 
dreadfal,  so  horrible,  that  my  only 
appeals  to  heaven  were  feeble  groans  of 
extreme  agony.  Ghostly  faces  of  men  I 
had  known  glared  upon  me,  and  howled 
in  my  ears,  **Ix>st!  lost!"  One  beckoned 
me  (o  the  tomb  of  a  wealthy  worshipper 
of  Mammon,  and  wrote  upon  it  in  letters 
of  fire,  "  /  worked  hctrd  for  the  main 
chance,  and  earned  damnation."  Another 
pointed  to  my  Bible  and  said,  '*  Once  I 
preached  the  uontpei  :*'  and  while  he  was 
speaking,  many  of  the  dead  gathered 
•around  him,  and,  with  fiendish  execra- 
tions, charged  him  with  their  ruin.  And 
still  the  massive  billows  came  rushing 
on,  boiling  with  fary,  and  uttering  sepul- 
chral muffled  thunders.  Forms  of  im- 
mense stature  shook'  the  earth  with  their 
footsteps.  Bolts  of  wrath  hailed  from 
the  dark  vault  above.  Faster  and  faster 
the  storm  descended.  More  and  more 
rapidly  the  footsteps  hurried  by  me. 
I>eep  called  to  deep.  Death  spread  his 
wings  over  me.  Hell  opened  her  mouth 
to  receive  me. 

My  soul- warfare  became  immense,  and. 
seemed  constantly  increasing.  X  acquired 
a  sort  of  ubiqnity  in  suffering,  for 
wherever  I  had  left  a  sin  behind  me  in 
former  days,  there  lay  a  part  of  my 
throbbing,  panting  soul,  weary  with 
remorse.  As  the  scroll  of  memory,  on 
being  washed  with  tears  of  sorrow, 
became  more  and  more  legible,  mv  dis- 
tress increased,  and  the  painful  ex- 
pansion of  my  mind  became  unutterably 
great.  /  Uved  in  all  the  poBt^  and  aU  l/ie 
poet  lived  in.  me. 

Again  and  again  X  stood  still  with  a* 
crashing  weight  of  unhallowed  hoars 
and.  days   ^pon   me.     The  nnmerons 
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tfilentfy  givten  ftfe  in  former  dayi  to  be 
used  in  my  M«8ter*s  servioe,  assumed 
living  forms  daring  that  sceue  of  cod<* 
flict,  and  entered  the  presence  chamber 
of  th6  Qr«at  King,  there  to  appear  against 
me.  Despair,  or  a  most  signal  restora- 
tion, was  the  only  prospect  forthefuiure. 
Conscience,  mighty  and  relentless,  cast 
4own  my  lofty  imaginations,  and  trampled 
th^m  to  dost  in  his  fury.  The  all-seeing 
^ye  was  ever  upon  me,  by  day  and  by 
night.  The  faithful  and  true  Witness 
puraued  me  with  his  terrors.  Yet,  when 
I  became  calm  enough  to  think  rationally 
of  my  sad  condition,  I  was  not  willing  to 
iee  trom.him,  but  desired  rather  to  press 
pn  a  little  and  a  little  further,  so  that,  if 
I  most  needs  perish,  I  might  perish  near 
bis  mercy 'Seat,  and  with  at  least  one 
j^wre  desire  in  my  heart. 

And  while  I  was  musing,'!  observed  a 
tablet  bv  the  wHyside,  on  which  was 
ioscribed  :«- 


'^Te  who  tfm  J«dsineat  to  sronttwosd. 

And  havo  cut  riKhteuuBoess  dovm  lo^he^eartlju 
Seek  him  who  miikctli  tbe  seveft  stars  ana 

Orion, 
▲ad   tameth  the  skaAow  of  death  into  the 

mornia^f 
And  roaketh  the  day  dark  with  night : 
Who  C4illeth  for  the  vratera  of  tlie  sea, 
And  poiirotb  them  out  vpoa  the  fitce  of  tk9 
The  lam>  is  bis  name,'*  £fartb  a 

And  while  I  was  reading  this  inscription 
the  termr  of  my  conflict  ceased,  tbe 
gloomy  vista  before  me  brightened,  ami 
the  storm  ceased  its  raging.  The  Son  of 
Man  met  me  there  s  he  took  me,  ami 
drew  me  out  of  great  waters.  Ami 
while  I  knelt  before  him,  he  put  his  hands 
upon  me -and  said,  **0  Ephraira,  tlion 
hast  destroyed  thyself!  but  in  me  is  thy 
help  fnniHi.  Tlion  hast  an  advocate  with 
the  Father,  even  Jesus  Christ  the 
Bighteous  One.** 

The  dial  of  my  spiiit-Ufe  struck  the 
tenth  hoiur. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  nsfBi). 
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NOTICES    FOR    MARCH,    1854. 

'*Fev,  passing  few,  are  tbey  who  apeak. 

Wild,  s  ormy  March  I  io  praise  of  Uice; 
Tet  thoaffh  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleuk, 

Tlioo  art  a  welcome  month  to  me : 
For  thou  to  aorehem  laiide  aitain 

The  glad  and  glorioas  son  dost  bring ; 
And  thou  hast  Join'd  the  gfntle  train, 

And  wear'st  the  f^entle  name  of  Spring. 
Thoa  bri  g  at  tbe  hope  of  tboae  calm  akies. 

And  that  soft  time  of  svQoy  showers. 
When  the  wide  bloom,  on  earth  that  liofl^ 

Seems  of  a  brighter  world  than  ours.* 

bBTAHV. 

The  Sun,  which  increases  its  altitude 
during  the  present  month  nearly  thirteen 
degrees,  now  hegias  to  exercise  great 
power  over  the  northern  temperate  sonCi 
and,  in  consequence,  nature  rapidly 
awakens  from  tbe  lethargy  of  winter; 
everything  proclaiming  the  ceaseless 
activity  of  that  divine  energy  whtch 
pervades  all  creation,  and  is  as  remarka- 
bly developed  in  pencilling  the  delicate  ' 
tints  of  the  pink  tipped  daisy  and  the 
lilac  crocus,  so  abundant  at  this  season, 
as  in  leading  forth  the  hosts  of  heaven 
by  number,  apportioning  '^Mnzsaroth** 
(ihe  twelve  signs)  their  i«easo»s,  deter* 
mining  the  ordinances  of  the  stars,  and 
setting  their  dominion  in  the  eerth— 
(J^ob  xxxviii.  82,  33).  It  is  by  the 
enfailing  recurrence  of  the  varied 
and  complicated  ordinances  of  the. 
*f  shining  worlds  *  above  us,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  ascertain  beforeiiand  the 
^iedi    and    dates    of   .astraukemieal 


phenomena^  and  to  measure  the  lapse  of 
time,  present  and  to  come,  in  relation  to 
the  commuir  occurrences  of  life.  By 
these  we  know  that  by  the  end  of  the 
present  month  the  daylight  with  whicli 
God  blesses  as  will  be  increased  fully 
two  hours;  that  on  the  20th,  day  and 
nif^ht  will  be  eqmil  all  over  the  world, 
because  on  that  day  the  snn  will  pass  the 
equator,  or  be  vertioat  at  noon  to  the 
iniiabitants  who  dwell  in  those  oeuntriee 
which  are .  equi-distant  from  tho  north 
and  south  poles;  and  that  on  the  l§th  of 
tho  mentli  the  sun  will  be  nearly  six 
hundred  and  sixty  tliousand  mlies  farther 
from  the  earth,  than  on  the  i5th  of 
February.  On  the  1st  he  rises  at  forty- 
eight  minutes  after  six,  on  the  19th  dt 
seven  minutes  past  six,  and  on  the  SIst 
at  forty -one  minutes  past  five.  He  sets 
•n  the  5th  at  a  qunrter  to  six,  on  the 
19th  at  teit  minutes  pant  six,  and  on  the 
disl  at  half-past  six.  He  enters  on  the 
sign  Aries  (the  ram)  on  the  SOth,  the 
sign  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the 
beginning  of  Spring. 

Having  been  new  on  the  17th  of 
Febrtiary,  the  beautiful  and  always 
welcome  crescent  of  the  Aioen  wilt  gild 
the  western  sky  on  the  evening  of  the 
irst  day.  On  the  5th  she  will  sec 
thirteen  minutes  past  midnight,  and  on 
the  1:1th,  rising  at  twelve  minutes  past 
lAiree  in  the  afternoon,  will  shine  all 
night,  until  about  twenty  minutes  before 
sunrise  of  tiie  13th.  On  the  14th  she  is 
full  at  seven  minutes  before  six  in  the 
evening,  and  will  rise  Jiut  efkr  sevea 
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o'clock.  We  fa'sTd  sew  moon  agmih  on 
the  28th,  so  that  on  the  three  Ust  days 
of  the  month,  her  silver  horns  will  again 
be  Tisihle  after  sunset  in  the  west. 

Mercury  may  be  observed  to  advantAge 
between  the  4th  and  10th,  bat  toward* 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  he  sets 
before  the  sun. 

We  lose  Ks/iat  from  the  noctnrnal  sky 
this  month.  She  becomes  a  morning  star, 
and  rising  earlier  every  day,  nntil  the 
Sl8t»  may  be  seen  on  that  day  an  hour 
and  a-half  before  sunrise. 

Mars  is  in  Leo,  and  shines  through 
the  whole  night,  until  the  18th,  after 
which  he  sets  before  sunrise.  This  fiery- 
looking  planet  will  present  a  brilliant 
appearance  on  fine  nights. 

Jupiter  rises  before  the  sun,  shining 
fnlly  two  hours  in  the  early  morning. 
His  altitude  slightly  increiises  during  the 
month,  reaciiing  wore  than  seventeen 
degrees.  He  stUl  appears  low  in  the 
heavens,  risifig  S.BA  by  b.,  and  setting 
0.  w.  by  w. 

Saturu  is  still  lo  be  seen  in  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  the  Pleiades,  and  he  is 
again  moving  eastward,  towards  the 
bright  star  Aldebaran  in  the  Bull's  eye 

Uranus,  in  Aries,  is  near  the  moon  on 
the  3rd,  and  also  «n  the  31st.  He  seta  ai 
abont  eleven  o'clock  in  the  beginning;  of 
the  month ;  after  the  middle,  at  about 
ten;  and  on  the  Slst,  at  twenty  minntes 
past  nine. 

In  March,  the  constellation  Leo  may 
be  seen  to  great  advantage  in  the  ac»uth<4 
em  heavens.  The  brightest  of  the  group 
k  Regulus,  nearly  of  the  colour  of  Mars, 
who,  on  the  Ibt  of  March,  will  be  found 
at  about  an  eqna|  distance  from  Regulns 
(Afpha  Leunis)  and  from  Deneb  {Beia 
Xson/s),  or  tbe  lion's  tail.  On  the  15th 
of  March,  Mars  will  be  much  nearer  to 
Begului,  and  will  then  begin  to  move 
nearly  in  a  direct  line  towards  the 
brightest  star  in  Virgo  (^Spica  Virgmis), 


NOTICES    FOR    MAHCH,    1854. 

BT.   S.    HEBEMAir. 

March  is  a  month  of  promise^ 
Vegetation  is  almost  universally  in  mo-* 
tion,  nnd  the  presence  of  spring  is 
everywhere  maniiest.  The  hedges  present 
a  oheerffil  appearance,  with  the  catkins 
of  the  hazel  and  willow,  and  the  snow-* 
like  blossoms  of  the  sloe;  the  hanks  are 
(idomed  with  the  violet  and  the  primrossir 
(he  fields  are  studded  with  the  daisy; 
and  the  gardens  are  brilliantly  decorated 
with  the  crocus,  tlie  snow-drop,  the 
hepatica,  and  the  wall-^ress.  The  wild 
plants  now  in  flower,  are  too  nvmerottt 


to  allow  of  a  coinplete  list  being  given 
here; — amongst  them,  however,  may 
be  mentioned  the  following: — roarsli 
marigold,  piiewort,  lady's  cress,  yellow 
alpine  whitlow  grass,  mountam  dittandcr^ 
little  mouse-ear,  barren  strawberry, 
OoUsfoot,  spurge  laurel,  wood  spnrge  and 
red  spnrge,  and  the  spring  crocus.  This 
last  plant  presents  a  most  beautiful 
appearance  in  the  meadows  near 
Nottingham,  many  acres  being  entirely 
covered  with  it,  forming  at  a  distance 
one  vast  expanse  of  purple.  The  lowers 
are  generally  stronger  and  iner  than 
those  grown  in  gardens,  and  have  variotis 
shades,  varying  from  deep  to.  very 
pale  purple.  The  daflbdil,  two-leaved 
squill,  butcher's- brotim,  hairy  wood- 
rush,  hare's-tail  cotton-grass,  least  bent- 
gra$s,  heath  bioom-mosii,  the  yew-leaved 
broom  moss,  and  in  thickets  and  waste 
ground  where  the  soil  is  chalky,  the 
bear's-foot  (stinking  hellebore)  grows  in 
abundance.  This  plant  has  lou};  been  in 
use  as  a  vermifuge;  but  all  hellebores  are 
violent  poisons,  and  must  be  nscd  only 
by  skilful  persons. 

Most  of  oar  winter  birds  are  now 
gone.  Blackbirds  and  thrushes  aro 
Tiestling,  and  towords  the  end  of  the 
month,  several  of  our  summer  birds  will 
have  arrived;  the  chifiT-chaif  is  usually 
auiongst  the  first,  and  may  be  heartl 
uttering  its  peculiar  cry  in  our  plan- 
tations; the  wheat-ear  also  generally 
mokes  its  appearance  this  month,  nnd 
the  stone  curlew. 

The  squirrel  and  the  dormouse  aro 
now  seen  active  in  every  direction ;  and 
tl>e  common  viper  and  the  toad  revive 
from  their  torpidity. 

The  humming-bird  hawk  moth  may 
frequently  be  found  in  gardens,  and  in 
lanes  near  woods;  its  flight  is  swift  and 
remarkable,  and  its  caterpillar  feeds  on 
plants  of  the  pink  tribe.  The  great  an4 
small  tortoiscshell  butterflies,  and  thq 
red  admiral,  having  lived  tbrosKh  the 
winter,  now  come  forth,  along  with  thQ 
sprinkled  wood  butterfly;  the  oak  under- 
beauty  moth,  and  the  March  moth. 
The  oaterpillart  of  that  scarce  butterfly, 
the  plantain  frittillaria,  leave  their  winter 
nests  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and 
begin  to  f^ed  on  the  mouse- ear,  hawk- 
l^reed,  plantain,  and  grass.  Tiie  larvs) 
of  the  beautiful  rose  beetle  will  be  found 
among  the  roots  of  rose  trees  ;  they  are 
of  a  crenm  colour,  with  brown  heads  and 
feet*  This  is  now  the  time  to  observe 
many  species  of  wild  bees  and  flies,  not 
afterwards  to  be  often  met  with,  which 
at  this  Sanson  emerge  from  their  wintev 
quar(eFB,  or  are  produced  ffoin  ih^ 
pnpflB. 

.  The  copious  rains  of  Febrnnry  and  thei 
beginning  of  this  monthi  tkwf}\  ir<U 
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adapted  for  making  the  roots  of  pe- 
rennial plants  send  forth  shoots,  would 
bo  unfavourable,  if  continued,  for  the 
germination  of  seeds,  which  require  to 
be  moist,  but  not  soaked,  to  spring  welL 
It  is  this  that  renders  dry  weather  at  this 
season  so  valuable;  when  wet. weather 
continues  through  this  month,  seeds  are 
apt  to  fail  by  becoming  mouldy  or  by 
rotting ;  whereas,  when  they  are  got  in 
dry,  they  are  more  certain  to  germinate 
vigorouMly.  Self-sown  seeds,  for  the 
same  reason,  seldom  produce  such  fine 
plants  as  those  reared  from  seeds  which 
have  been  carefully  dried,  and  kept  out 
6f  the  ground  during  the  winter.  Self- 
sown  flowers  also  soon  lose  all  the 
beauties  acquired  by  cultivation,  and 
return  to  their  original  wild  state. 

•*  To  Thee.  0  God  of  power  dlrtne. 

Be  pralM  and  fflory  given  T 
Thj  work*  throuffbont  creation  abtne, 

Tbou  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven ! 
Thy  wonder-working  hand  is  seen 

In  every  plant  and  flower ; 
The  fields*  arrayed  In  eheerftil  green, 

ProdaUn  thy  mighty  |.ower." 


^oiktB  of  jpftb  S^ob. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Kev. 
William  Bramwell;  with  extracts  from 
his  letters ;  letters  hitherto  unpublished ; 
and  other  original  matter.  By  a  Member 
of  his  Family.      London:    Simpkin  and 

Here  is  a  new  life  of  "a  chosen,  ap- 
proved, and  valiant  minister  of  Christ," 
*'  one  of  the  highest  ornaments  of  Me- 
thodism." Two  memoirs  of  Mr.  B.  had 
already  been  laid  before  the  public.  The 
author  of  the  one  now  under  review, 
gives  the  following  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
••Why  should  we  have  a  third?"  *•  There 
were  many  reasons,  but  it  is  enough  to 
state  the  principal  one — namely,  that 
although  two  rMmaira  had  been  pub- 
lished, a  biography  remained  unwritten • 
The  first  work  was  only  a  compilation; 
the  second,  a  compilation  f^om  a  compi- 
lation." Mr.  Si;^ston,  the  author  of  the 
first,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion; but  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harris, 
who  published  the  second,  some  tremen- 
dous olows  are  laid — we  had  almost  said 
without  mercy.  The  accusation  is,  that 
the  whole  work  is  pirated  from  Mr. 
Sigston,  and  in  no  instance  has  there 
been  any  acknowledgment  of  the  source 
whence  it  was  derived.  It  seems  that  '•  a 
member  of  the  family"  thought  it  hieh 
time  to  take  up  his  pen  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  his  relative,  when  he  found 
that  an  individual  bad  thrust  upon  the 

Giblic,  with  the  imwrimatur  of  John 
ason,  as  a  life  of  William  Bramwell, 
that  which  had  evidentl  v  been  ••  written 
n^ith  a  pair  of  scinors«      Any  way,  we 


are  heartily  glad  that  the  present  fife 
has  been  published.  Such  men  as  Bram- 
well ought  not  to  be  forgotten;  the  me- 
mory of  the  just  ought  to  be  had  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance,  and  their  aurvirors 
and  successors  in  the  church  oueht  to 
say  of  them  they  ••  shall  never  die. 

We  thank  the  author  for  producing 
such  a  volume,  and  trust,  as  it  can  be 
procured  for  a  small  sum,  that  it  will 
find  its  wav  into  hundreds  of  libraries, 
and  be  read  with  profit  by  thousands  of 
individuals. 

Mercy  manifested  to  a  Chief  Sinnor;  or 
Autobiography  and  Letters  of  the  late 
Edward  Blackstock.  London :  Honlston 
and  Stoneman. 

A  reclaimed  infidel  showing  forth  the 
mercy  of  Ood  as  a  minister  of  the  eospel. 
••The  way  by  which  he  was  led  is  de- 
scribed in  simple  and  attrskctive  lan- 
guage. Truly  this  man  might  have 
adopted  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ••  He 
brought  me  up  out  of  the  korriUe  pit, 
and  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  bath  set 
my  feet  upon  a  rock."  There  are  a  few 
blemishes  in  the  shape  of  ewtravaffOMeu, 
arising  out  of  his  hipk  Co^nwtw  notions, 
denunciatory  of  doctrines  which  he  did 
not  understand.  We  are  often  incfined 
to  smile  mt  the  ignorance  disf^yed  by  a 
certain  class  of  writers  when  tliey'Met 
loose"  in  this  way  against  what  they  call 
•'Arminianism;"  but  such  misrepresenta- 
tions are  almost  innocuous  in  the  present 
day,  and  although  Mr.  Blackstock,  in  his 
autobiography,  uttered  strong  words,  we 
have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  his 
life.  His  defective  edueaftion  is  more 
than  compensated  for,  and  he  knows 
better  now. 

Christianity  in  earnest;  as  exemplified  in 
the  Life  and  Labours  of  the  Rev.  HodgBon 
Casson.  By  A  Steele.  London:  R.  I9eed-> 
ham. 

In  a  sense  in  which  the  great  drama- 
tist never  intended,  some  men  have  ap- 
peared to  think,  that  because    • 

**  AH  the  world*B  a  sUge, 
And  all  the  men  aad  womea  merely  playen," 

they  have  a  right  to  play  their  antics 
anywhere  and  everywhere.  Hence  some 
of  the  old  preachers  (and  we  would  that 
the  race  were  extinct)  carried  their 
oon^calities  with  them  into  the  pulpit, 
and  nothing  was  so  pleasing  to  them  as 
to  set  their  congregations  m  "a  roar  of 
laughter." 

We  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  Hodg- 
son Casson  was  a  man  of  this  descriptioSf 
but  he  undoubtedly  had  eccentricities, 
which  made  many  of  his  acts  ftpPf*' 
ludicrous,  and  the  exhibition  of  wmfh 
would  be  likely  to  bring  tontempt  vpo" 
reltg^oii. 
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Thb  is  admitted  by  bis  biographer, 
nd  a  caution  is  pven  against  imitating 
!^t  which,  after  all,  was  genuine  in  him* 
li>  wouM  not  have  a  preacher  of  the 
o^pA  look  and  speak  as  if  "in  continual 
paviness,'*  "  orercome  of  much  sorrow." 
0;  let  the  smile  play  upon  his  counten- 
icp.  and  joy  b^un  forth  from  every 
atore.  Let  eren  his  imagination  be  in 
111  exercise,  and  sparkling  wit  proceed 
001  his  lips  ;  but  M  him  nerer  descend 
I  p!ar  the  harlequin,  or  desecrate  his 
>  ition  and  office  with  low  buifoonery. 
•jrh  is  not  the  method  in  which  God*fl 
Tiih  is  to  be  uttered,  or  souls  to  be  won. 
'ith  all  Mr.  Casson*s  eccentricities, 
lere  was  always  within  him  an  intense 
»ire  to  win  soub,  and  God  put  honour 
vna  him,  ovimingbis  ministry  to  the  sal* 
ition  of  many.  He  was  a  man  who 
travail'd  in  birth"  for  souls.  Hour 
ter  hour  he  wrestled  with  God  on  their 
tiuJf,  and  then  came  out  of  his  closet 
le  "a  stronz  man  to  run  a  race.** 
'ken  he  askea  for  Dirine  assistance  he 
•^aot  to  work  himself,  and  therefore 
u  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season 
if  by  aMy  means  he  might  win  some.'* 
»  was  a  remarkable  man,  striving  to  be 
agular  for  God.  His  biographer 
ts  presented  an  interesting  memoir, 
at  will  afford  both  pleasure  and  profit 
» the  reader. 


k-*  \fimpiv»  System  of  Graduated  Simul- 
u .  oi»  Instruction.  On  the  Life  of 
<'hri<%  from  the  Four  Evangelists. 
^\^  Study.  Examination  Questions  for 
Bible  Scholars,  and  Catediuniena  in  Gob- 
V^  Xarratives. 

^  Treasury  Harmony  of  the  Four  Eyan- 
.  i'U.  By  Robert  Mimpriss.  Loudon: 
Vuty  and  Owen. 

Tew  men  have  laboured  more  assidu- 
blv  on  behalf  of  the  young  than  Mr. 
itmpriss.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
^  has  devoted  bis  time  and  energies  to 
^  |>erfectiug  of  a  system  by  which  the 
uloren  in  our  Sabbath-schools  can  be 
'p.'ht,  according  to  their  capacity,  the 
'f  of  Ckritt.  It  matters  not  whether 
^-'j  be  infants  unacquainted  with  their 
^^ters.or  far  advanced  in  the  highest 
^a<i  •;  the  "  System  of  Graduated  Simul- 
inf-DQs  Instruction  **  is  suitable  for  all. 
-'^ntly  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  at- 
Mmr;  the  anniyeraary  meeting  of  a 
i^'K>l  where  this  system  has  been  in 
["-ration,  and  were  pleased  to  witness 
•«  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 
Tjat  having  fairly  tested  the  'Mimpriss 
'*t«n,'  by  using  it  entirely  in  the 
'^')>ol  for  twelve  months,  we  have  found 
(uliy  to  realise  our  anticipations;  and 
'"  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  is  su- 
"  '^  to  any  other  that  has  come  under 
v  obs  rvation,  and  is  eminently  calcu- 
i^vl  to  impart  a  large  amount  of  scrip- 


tural knowledge,  to  awaken  attention, 
sustain  the  interest  of  the  scholars,  and 
improve  the  mind  of  the  teachers ;  and  is 
deserving  the  attention  of  every  friend  of 
Sunday -sohools,  especially  of  te;ichcrs." 

We  are  abo  glad  to  find  that  many 
Sunday-schools,  both  in  connection  with 
the  Union,  and  apart  from  it,  have  had 
wisdom  enough  to  adopt  this  system,  and 
wherever  it  has  been  adopted,  all  who 
are  at  the  trouble  to  make  themselves 
really  acquainted  with  its  peculiarities 
pronounce  it  vastly  superior  to  all  others. 
We  refer  to  the  letter  of  a  correspondent 
for  further  particulars. 

Of  the  works  at  the  head  of  this 
article  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say 
anything.  We  have  before  us  a  host 
of  testimonials  as  to  their  value,  from 
ministers  of  all  denominations  and  peri- 
odicals of  all  descriptions.  To  this 
unanimous  verdict  as  to  their  excellence, 
we  can  add  nothing  but  ''content.'*  To 
our  readers,  especially  all  preachers  and 
teachers,  we  say,  buyf study  and  improve 
by  them.  Preachers  need  not  disdain 
to  apply  to  some  of  them  for  information 
and  valuable  hints  in  their  preparations 
for  the  pulpit. 

The  Mother's  Friend :  VoL  VL    Edited  by 
Ann  Jane.    London :  Ward  and  Co. 

Full  of  scraps,  hints,  and  narratives 
for  fathers,  mothers,  and  children,  in 
prose  and  in  poetry. 

Projectile  Weapons  of  War,  and  Explosive 
Compounds.  By  John  Scoffern,  M.  B., 
F.  S.  A.    London :  Cooke  and  Whitley. 

The  author  looks  at  war  as  a  necessity, 
but  considers  that  killing  wholesale, 
"made  easy,"  would  prevent  hostile 
parties  from  engaging  in  the  dangerous 
experiment,  and  hence  urges  the  impor- 
tance of  being  able  to  *'  kill  our  foes  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  laws  of 
mathematics  and  chemistrv  *'  His  work 
is  designed  to  facilitate  tuis  object,  and 
contains  much  scientific  information,  and 
descriptions  of  weapons  in  use  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  world's  history. 
Notwithstanding  the  scepticism  of  the 
author  as  to  the  potency  and  reasonable- 
ness of  peace  principles,  we  hope  the 
time  is  advancing  when  men  "shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  thulr 
spears  into  pruning  hooks,"  and  when 
"  the  iiatious  shall  learn  war  no  more.'* 

The  Peopled  Magasine  and  Progressionist. 
London :  R.  Bulman . 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  multiplication 
of  periodiuils  deyoted  to  the  moral  and 
religiou-s  benefit  and  instruction  of  the 
people.  Though  rather  fragmentary  in 
its  contents,  there  is  life  in  this  candi- 
date for  popular  favour,  and  it  will  be 
found  both  cheap  and  interesting. 
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SCISKCE  AND  LITBRATURS. 


llie  Altar  of  tlie  Household:  a  series  of 
Services  for  domestic  worship  for  every 
morning  and  evening  in  the  year ;  select 
portions  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  prayers  and 
thanksgiving  for  particular  occasions; 
with  an  addiess  to  heads  of  families; 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Johni  Harria,  D.  D., 
aaaiated  by  eminent  contributors.  London: 
John  CasselL 

This  work  is  now  complete,  and  forms 
a  very  handsome  volume  Wo  referred 
in  favourable  terms  to  the  first  number> 


and  now  find  no  reason  to  alter  our 

I'he  portions  of  Scripture  selected  are 
good,  the  expositions  to  the  pointy  and 
practical.  The  prayers  refer  to  the  pas- 
sages read  and  are  appropriate.  In  the 
absence  of  the  "  head'*  of  the  family,  and 
when  the  wife  is  too  timid  to  undertake 
the  service  independent  of  such  assistance, 
this  book  will  be  valuable.  The  other 
parts  may  be  read  with  profit,  even  if 
the  prayers  are  omitted. 


dnr  C^ilkctt. 


A  STSTEII   FOB  SABBATH-SCHOOLS* 

Dk&b  Sir, — The  esteem  and  attach- 
ffndnt  of  local  preachers  generatlv  to  our 
8abbath-schools.  is  my  only  apoioq;y  for 
troubling  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  a 
sYstem  of  instruction  specially  suited  to 
the  Sabbath-schools  of  Methodism,  sup- 
Vh''^^Sy  ^  ^^  does,  the  simple  truths  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  a  form  suited  to 
every  age  and  capacity. 

Need  1  say,  that  the  want  of  system  !n 
Sabbath-schools  is  a  great  cause  of  their 
comparative  inefficiency,  though  in  con- 
nection with  much  that  is  noble  and 
heart-cheering;  and  tliat  a  eood  sys- 
tem, in  trained  hands,  would  produce 
very  important  improrements  In  the 
majority  of  the  Sabbath-schools  of  Bug- 
land. 

Want  of  system  in  teaching  may  be 
either  the  fault  of  the  teacher  or  the 
management,  or  both;  in  any  case  it  is 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  school, 
and  demands  the  serious  consideration 
of  all  concerned. 

A  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
books  and  system  of  Mr.  Robert  Mtm- 
priss,  or  "the  Mimpriss  System,"  in- 
duces me  to  refer  to  them  more  promi- 
nently. For  many  years  he  has  laboured, 
as  but  few  men  ever  laboured,  to  sim- 
plify and  illustrate  the  Gospel  History, 
Dringing  its  teachings  and  precepts,  its 
histories  and  illustrations,  into  contact 
with  the  youthful  mind,  and  producing  a 
thorough  and  complete  system  of  Scrip- 
tural instruction  suited  for  everv  school 
n  the  land,  whether  large  or  small,  whose 
teachers  and  officers  will  only  study  to 
be  approved  workmen,  aim  at  rightly  in- 
structing the  youthful  minds,  and  seek  by 
previous  consideration  and  study  to  pre- 

Eare  for  their  Sabbath  duties.  All  this 
as  been  done  by  the  author  of  the  sys- 
tem in  an  evangelical  spirit,  iVee  from 
sectarian  or  denominational  bias. 

The  Mimpriss  system  is  based  upon 
the  idea  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  puts  into 


the  language  of  cfaildreD  •  betntifBl 
prayer : — 

**  With  thonithts  of  Christ  and  tMngi  divfiie, 
Fin  up  tbla  foolbh  beart  of  mine  f 

in  which  is  concentrated  a  most  impor- 
Unt  truth.  The  heart  of  a  youth  is 
more  or  less  filled  with  folly  naturally; 
this  is  to  be  displaced,  and  thoughts  of 
Christ  are  souo^ht  to  be  implanted;  then 
will  things  divine  obtain  lasting  abidance 
therein. 

This  system  also  assumes  that  the  time 
of  teaching  is  so  limited,  and  the  attend- 
ance so  uncertain,  that  it  is  the  impera- 
tive  duty  of  the  Sabbath-school  teacher 
to  bring  before  his  class  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  cncifted,  not  solelj^  as  a  SavU 
our,  but  as  a  teacher  seeking  to  be  taught 
of  Christ;  so  should  he  lead  his  youthful 
charge  through  the  aarrative  of  the  Ufe 
of  Christ,  displaying  his  charaeter  and 
perfections,  and  seeking  to  indoce  the 
children  not  merely  to  learn  or  to  admire^ 
but  to  lore. 

The  religion  of  Christ,  all  are  Agreed, 
should  be  taugtit  in  our  Sabbaih-sehools ; 
is  it  not,  then,  more  likely  to  be 
endurably  taught  and  fixed  on  the  aaind 
and  heart  of  the  young  through  the 
example  of  Christ  our  great  Teaoher,  in 
the  words  of  the  Gospel  narrativee,  than 
by  running  ever  so  consecntirely  throuch 
the  lives  of  any  of  the  Scripture  patriarcha 
and  saints  f  Ours  is  not  the  religion  of 
Hoses,  elsd  would  we  primarily  tench  of 
Moses,  as  do  the  Jews.  Neither  ia  it 
the  religion  of  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  but  the  religion  of  Chrut, 
who  is  the  chief  comer-stone ;  whose 
life  and  sayings,  therefore,  should  have 
our  first  attention  in  the  Sabbalh-echool^ 
and  become  the  grand  theme  of  our 
instructions,  that  in  so  doing  both  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  may  be  benefitted. 

''The  Mimpriss  System"  has  aooe 
peculiar  and  attractive  features.  It  has 
ft  subject  for  every  class,  and  a  theme 
for  every  teacher  ;  and  yet  the  whole 
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lofatiol  eiiaXt  be  ni  harnionjr— «ll  oobupled 
Ml  tbar  s«ni6  snlDjeot-iiiatter. 

For  the  superintendent  a  largfe  chart 
of  Palestine,  nnmbdred,  and  a  mannal 
b  prepared,  suited  for  g^eneral  exami^ 
nstion  every  Sabbath ;  but  th^  be  mast 
ceme  prepared  to  keep  np  the  interest 
of  the  scholars,  and  to  contribate  to  the 
infonnatien  of  the  teachers. 

A  teachers*  weekWmeetini^for  stadv** 
Hig  the  lesson  is  advisable,  thovgh  the 
teacher  maj  prepare  for  hb  dass  at 
home,  if  unable  to  attend ;  an  unpre- 
pared teacher  will  always  find  himself 
defective. 

For  the  teachers  of  the  junior  classes^ 
appropriate  manuals  are  prepared,  pro^i 
vided  with  notes,  questions,  practical 
lessons,  parallel  pasjtages,  and  geo- 
graphical explanations. 

The  Gospel  narrative  is  harmomsed 
in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  and  is  pul>- 
liahed  with  notes  and  illastrations,  furm- 
iitg  a  text-book  for  the  teachers  of  the 
elder  classes. 

For  the  scholars.  Class  Books  or  Tablet 
Leasiins  for  the  younger,  and  Harmoniee 
pf  tb^  Gospels  for  the  elder  scholars, 
-with  Bibles  for  reference,  are  usually 
^^vided. 

Systematically,  a  school  is  divided  into 
five  grades:— 

.  Tbs  first,  second,  and  third,  may 
either  have  Class  Books  or  Tablet 
Lessons. 


The  fourth  use  a  Harmonised  Narr^ 
tire  of  the  Gospels. 

The  fifth,  the  GospeU  in  parattei 
columns,  the  whole  being  seen  al 
one  view. 

Everv  grade  or  step  is  specially 
adapted  for  the  various  capabilities  Of 
the  scholars,  and  yet  all  are  exercised 
oft  the  stale  subject  at  the  same  time. 

The  Gospels  Harmonieed  are  divided 
into  100  consecutive  lessons,  following 
the  arrangement  of  Gresswell.  They 
thus  provide  lessons  for  two  years,  and 
should  be  taken  coiftecutively. 

After  the  dass  teaching  is  over,  instead 
of  an  address,  it  b  deemed  better  ifi 
examine  the  classes  as  to  tbeir  knowledge 
of  the  lesson  then  tan^ht  in  the  scho^  $ 
this,  if  done  judiciously,  brings  out  the 
ideas  of  the  little  ones,  and  when  they 
cannot  answer,  they  are  instructed  by 
the  answers  of  the  elder  scholars. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  convinced  : — 

1.  It  is  a  profitable  system,  both  te 
the  teacher  and  the  taught. 

2.  It  is  deddedly  scriptural,  and  ac- 
cor^nt  with  the  first  principles  <tf 
Christian  truth. 

3.  It  b  one  that  interests  both  teacher 
and  scholar. 

4.  It  is  highly  instructive  to  all  een^ 
eemed,  being  accompanied  with  such 
admirable  helps :  and, 

6.  It  b  the  cheapest  system  yet  intre- 
dnced«  W. 


Comsprabfiia. 


''ARMIES  AND  WARS.'^ 

A  BEPLT. 

Sin, — In  reading  the  article  on  ''Armies 
and  Wars*'  in  your  January  number,  I 
was  much  pleased  at  the  manljr  testimony 
borne  by  the  writer  against  the  war-cry 
of  the  present  day,  and  also  bis  in- 
telligent exposure  of  the  evils  of  the 
profession  of  arms  and  the  trade  of  war. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  thought  an 
honourable  calling,  and  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights  was  raised  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  human  glory.  But  the  pomp 
and  glitter  of  a  military  life  no  longer 
blind  the  public  mind  to  its  horrors* 
Oflensire  warfare  b  now  condemned  by 
all  parties  in  this  country,  and  a  person 
would  damage  his  reputation,  as  an 
intelligent  and  civilised  man,  were  he  to 
speak  or  write  in  its  favour.  Defensive 
war,  however,  b  still  popular,  and,  in  the 
estimation  of  its  advocates,  perfectly 
justifiable,  because  it  has  the  appearance 
of  patriotbm,  and  even  humanity;  for 
with  such,  it  b  humane  to  kill  a  few 


thousands^  for  the  sake  of  peace  And 
property.  So  niausible  is  this  plea,  that 
It  has  found  advocates  among  wi^e  and 
good  men:  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  thai 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  question 
ranks  among  them,  though  he  is  evidently 
modest  and  diffident  in  maintaining  it. 

The  substance  of  the  plea,  I  think,  may 
be  included  under  three  heads:^First, 
War  is  a  dreadful  evil.  Secondly,  It  is  the 
duty  and  interest  of  nations  to  prevent 
it.  Thirdly,  Small  standing  armies,  and 
not  the  means  proposed  by  the  Peace 
Society,  may  possibly  do  it. 

There  b  no  controversy  on  the  two 
first  heads.  Even  Admiral  Wapier  claiirt^ 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society 
on  those  grounds.  The  whole  dispute, 
therefore,  is  on  the  last  point, — Whether 
a  small  standing  army,  or  the  means 
recommended  by  the  Peace  Sodety,  be 
the  most  rational  and  scriptural  method 
of  preventing  war,  and  of  promoting 
peace.  Without  committing  myself  to 
all  that   the    friends    of    peace   have 
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proposed  in  order  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  an  object,  I  believe  their  prin- 
ciples to  be  sound,  politicaUy  and 
teripturally,  and  therefore  I  cheerfully 
enter  the  arena  of  conflict  with  3'our 
correspondent,  promising  him  that  my 
lureapons  shall  not  hart  one  hair  of  his 
head. 

1  take  for  granted  he  will  not  dispnte 
that  standing  armies,  whether  smau  or 
large,  have  a  warlike  and  hostile 
appearance;  that  they  are  raised  to 
frighten  away  enemies,  or  kill  them  if  they 
come  in  their  way;  that,  in  either  case, 
they  have  hostility  written  on  their 
forefront.  Admitting  this,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will,  I  ask,  Is  there  anything 
in  the  nature  even  of  apparent  hostility, 
to  promote  peace  and  friendship  f  Set 
yourself  in  an  hostile  attitude  against  a 
man,  and  the  natural  result  will  be, 
hostility  on  his  part  towards  you.  And 
what  is  true  of  an  individual  case,  must 
be  true  of  the  aggregate,  for  nations  are 
made  up  of  individuals* 

Let  a  nation  know  that  an  adjoining  one 
maintains  a  standing  army,  not  n^ed 
to  keep  order  at  home,  and  it  wilfbe 
interpreted  into  an  hostile  feeling  by 
that  nation,  which  in  its  turn  will  feel 
itself  justified  in  raising  one  of  equal 
strength;  and  the  men  who  compose 
those  armies,  and  never  saw  each  othier 
in  their  lives,  will  feel  the  worst  passions 
of  their  nature  inflamed  towards  each 
other.  Indeed,  they  would  be  worth 
nothing  as  soldiers  if  it  were  not  so. 
This  fact  ma^  be  glossed  over  by 
pleading  what  is  called  our  duty  to  our 
Sovereign,  love  of  country,  and  self- 
defence  ;  but  the  whole  system  would 
fall  to  the  ground  without  it.  -  Let  two 
opposing  armies  give  some  indication 
of  goodwill  to  each  other,  and  what 
general  would  take  the  field  with  themf 
If  you  were  to  strin  war  of  all  such 
pleas,  as  Honour,  Glory,  Wealth,  Ter- 
ritory, &c.,  it  would  appear  so  monstrous 
a  thing,  that  no  man,  nor  number  of  men, 
would  be  induced  to  engage  in  it. 

Wherever  standing  armies  are  main- 
tained, it  is  onlv  a  Question  of  time,  and 
relative  strength,  when  actual  hostilities 
shall  take  place;  and  then  the  strone 
nation  will  put  its  foot  upon  the  neck 
of  the  weak  one,  and  call  it  "Peace  I — a 
word  too  holy  and  lovely  to  be  applied 
to  such  a  result.  It  may  be  called  the 
stillness  of  oppression  and  wrong,  the 
stillness  of  smothered  enmity  and  hatred; 
but  peace  is  heaven-born,  and  can  never 
be  produced  by  war  and  bloodshed. 
These  are  earthly  and  devilish  ;— that 
is  godlike.  Our  Father  in  heaven  is 
the  God  of  Peace;  our  Saviour  is  the 
Prince  of  Peace;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
the  Spirit  of  Peace. 


If,  then,  this  be  the  nature  and  fruit  of 
the  war  spirit,  and  if  standing  armies 
originate  m  that  very  spirit,  and  per- 
petuate it,  is  it  not  strange  that  ('hristian 
men  should  be  found  advocating  such 
things  f  That  this  is  not  empty  decla^ 
mation,  the  history  of  the  world*  loudly 
proclaims.  One  would  imagine,  from 
the  cry  for  standing  armies  and  defenare 
warfare,  that  they  had  been  great 
blessings  to  mankind,  and  that  well 
authenticated  instances  could  be  pro- 
duced, showing  them  to  be  the  only 
successful  method  of  promoting  peace 
and  goodwill  among  nations.  But  what 
are  tiie  facts?  Just  such  as  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing  would  warrant  us  to 
expect.  PerpetuM  wars  and  bloodshed, 
hatred,  animosity,  and  jealousy.  Did 
the  war  with  America  produce  peace? 
It  is  true  we  gave  up  the  contest 
because  it  was  a  losing  game;  but  the 
effects  of  that  war  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  towards  us,  hare 
not  been  obliterated  to  the  present  day. 
Did  the  war  vrith  France  produce 
peace?  Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact,  that  it 
engendered  the  most  rancorous  hatred 
between  the  two  nations,  which  has  not 
yet  passed  away  ?  And  may  we  not 
challenge  the  production  of  one  instance 
on  record,  for  centuries  past,  of  standing 
armies,  offensive  or  defensive  warfare, 
producing  such  blessed  results^  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  thin;^;  it  is  not  in  the  or* 
der  of  God;  <'  For  all  they  that  take  the 
sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword,** 
which  words  may  be  a  key  to  unlock 
the  mystery  of  the  wars  of  nations. 
They  are  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings, 
and  the  righteous  judgments  of  God 
upon  them.  Many  or  them  have  been 
founded  by  the  sword,  built  up  in  human 
blood,  and,  perhaps,  will  perish  in  the 
same  way. 

But  "C."  asks  the  question.  Why 
should  we  be  the  first  to  disarm?  The 
answer  is  very  obvious.  If  standing 
armies  are  right,  we  ought  not  to  disarm 
at  any  time.  If  they  are  wrong, -and 
the  doubtful  mode  in  which  this  question 
is  put  seems  to  indicate  that  at  least 
"  Cf."  thinks  so,— -then  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that,  as  a  Christian 
nation,  we  ought  to  set  the  example. 

''  But  then  we  have  certain  things  be* 
longing  to  us  which  render  them  neces^ 
sary — our  colonies,  for  instance."  A 
fe^  questions  may  strip  this  argument 
for  defensive  armies  of  much  of  its 
boasted  strength.  Who  gave  us  the 
colonies?  If  no  one,  how  came  we  bv 
them?  Did  the  natives  invite  us  to  go  an^ 
live  among  them  ?  Did  they  award  their 
territories  to  us?  If  not,  by  what  means 
did  we  get  possession  of  them?  Did  we 
purchase  them  honourably  and  fairly? 
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Or  did  we   take  them  as  a  commoix 
robber  takes  our  property — ^by  force 
and  violence,  only  on  a  larger  scale? 
Is  it  not  a  painful  reflection,  that  there 
is  but  one  answer  to  all  these  interroga- 
tories? namely,  thaVwe  have,  scarcely  a 
colony  which  we  did  not  get  possession 
of  by  superior  physical  force,  and  putting 
to  death  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  for 
defending  their  homes  and    property. 
Then  we  argue,  **  We  must  have  stand- 
ing armies  to  defend  our  colonics  I"    It 
is  a  libel  on  heathen  nations, — whether 
African,  Indian,  or  American, — to  select 
them  as  reasons  for  maintaining  these 
armies.     Who  have  been  the  nggressors 
on    the    territories    and    the    lives    of 
these  nations?     The  only  answer   on 
record  is,  Christians !   who  have   ren- 
dered war  and  standing  armies  neces- 
sary,   to    preserve    the    property  thus 
obtained,  and  to  keep  down  the  revenge- 
ful spirit  raised  by  their  cruelties  and 
injustice?  'It  will  not  avail  to  say,  that 
we  took  possession  to  civilise  and  chris- 
tianise the  inhabitants.    This  is  contrary 
to  fact.     It  is  notorious  that  we  sup- 
ported heathenism  and  idolatry  in  India 
tor   vears  for   the   sake   of   gain,  and 
taught  that  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to 
introduce   Christianity   among  the  na- 
tives.     Besides,   suppose  that   to  have 
been  the  motive,  who  gave  us  authority 
to  commit  rapine,  robbery,  and  murder, 
to   promulgated  vilisation  and  Christi- 
anity in  heathen  nations? 

But  this  is  not  all:  ^*  We  want  stand- 
ing armies  to  defend  our  religious  as 
well  as  our  civil  liberty."  And  is  it 
come  to  this, — with  the  New  Testament 
precepts  in  our  hands,  and  the  results  of 
all  religious  wars  oefore  us,  that  evan- 
gelical Christians  can  plead  for  the 
sword  to  defend  religion?  not,  indeed,  to 
fight  themselves,  but  to  hire  poor  un- 
godly men  to  do  it  for  them,  and  thus 
send  them,  body  and  soul,  blaspheming 
to  hell  for  their  benefit.  How  does  this 
accord  with  his  words  whom  we  call 
LoBD?  "If  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
world, then  would  my  servants  fight," &c. 

After  all,  my  good  friend  is  a  mode- 
rate.  He  only  pleads  for  a  moderate 
standing  army.  I  will  give  his  own 
words: — "European  nations,  and  all 
civilised  states,  may  be  supposed  to 
consist  of  a  majority  and  a  minority  of 
men.  The  first  would  scorn  to  rob  or 
injure  their  countrymen,  or  any  indi- 
riduals  of  other  nations;  the  latter  would 
prey  upon  either  if  they  could.  Conse- 
quently, the  soldier  police -the  stand- 
ing armies — ought  to  be  of  proportionate 
number  to 'the  mlnoritv  of  villains  by 
whom  they  may  be  attaclced.  All  beyond 
sach  number  are  a  dead-weight — an  in- 
cubus upon  society."    Now,  this  is  one 


of  the  most  onrfous  methods  of  meeting 
the  case  that  I  ever  heard  or  read  o^ 
It  supposes  the  greatest  improbabilities, 
not  to  say  impossibilities; — that  we  are 
in  danger  of  invasion  from  a  minority  of 
villains  from  some  European  or  civilised 
state,  who  can  upset  their  own  monarch 
and  government,  and  the  majoritv  of 
their  own  nation,  take  possession  of  the 
mone^,  food,  weapons,  anununitiou,  and 
shipping,  and,  eitner  by  a  declaration  of 
war  or  otherwise,  attempt  an  invasion 
of  our  happy  isle.  If  this  be  the  only 
danger  we  are  exposed  to,  I  think  my 
friend  may  dismiss  his  fears,  disband  his 
armi«>s,  and  go  to  sleep  as  sound  as  a  top. 

But  he  says,  that  "  diplomatists  could 
not  occupy  their  time  and  talents  better 
than    in   settling    such   a  project."     I 
imagine   they   would  find  some    queer 
difficulties  in  their  way.     There  would 
be  one  in  recognising  the  villains,  to  say 
nothing  of  the   compliment  which  one 
nation  would  pay  to  another  in  request- 
ing a  faithful  account  of  the  number  of 
villains  belonging  to  each.    Fancy  our 
police  leaving  a  paper  at  every  house, 
with  instructions  upon  it  to  put  down 
in  one  column  all  the  good  men  and 
true,    and   in  another  aU  the  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  villains  that  reside  there. 
Who  is  to  make  the  distinction  ?    And 
yet  something  of  this  kind  would  be 
necessary  in    order  to  get  a  propor- 
tionate army  to  stand  against  them,  and 
to  carry  out  the  project.    Then  there 
would  be  the  difficulty  of  persuading  tha 
sovereign  and  government  of  a  nation, 
with   a  majority  of    faithful    subjects, 
from  whom  neither  their  own  nation  nor 
any  other  had  any  reason  to  fear,  that 
they  could  not  prevent  such  a  sad  cata- 
strophe.   It  would  seem  such  an  expres- 
sion of  folly  and  fear,  that  our  diplo- 
matists would  be  in  danger  of  being 
laughed  at  as  cowards  by  every  girl  that 
met  them  in  the  streets.    The  fact  is, 
that  such  nolitical  theories  have  always 
failed,  and  must  fail,  because  they  are 
founded  in  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  humanity, 
and  the  Christian  religion. 

With  this  fact  before  the  world,  and 
to  counteract  this  destructive  policy,  and 
bring  back  these  fighting  Christians  to 
their  starting  point,  the  Peace  Society 
was  formed  :  not  to  propose  something 
independent  of  the  word  of  Ood,  or  con- 
trary to  the  method  God  has  appointed 
to  save  the  world  ;  but  to  exhioit  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity  before  the 
so-called  Christian  world,  and  to  tell 
them,  that  all  wars,  whether  for  gain 
or  godliness,  are  as  opposed  to  that 
book  they  profess  to  beUeve,  as  light 
is  to  darkness,  and  Christ  to  Belial. 
(To  he  concluded  in  our  next,) 
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Irwe  ftoeept  tbe  dedttctiong  of  Mr. 
Horace  Mum  from  the  census  returns  as 
ApprozimfttiDiks  to  the  truth  respecting 
tM  rel^oas  statSsties  of  this  country, 
And  assumie  with  bitn  that  it  is  absDlutel7 
Beeessary  to  provide  sittings  for  58  per 
eent.  of  the  whole  population  in  order 
to  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  all 
the  people  to  attend  public  worship  on 
the  Sabbatir,  we  find  that  the  aggregated 
wants  of  England  and  Wales  in  this 
respect  are  nearljr  met.     We  require, 
sttcordnag  to    h!s  showing,    10,398,018 
iitth>gs^  and  we  possess  10,212,565.    It 
might  be  plausibly  argued  from  this  fact, 
Ihat  Terr  few  more  churches  and  chapels 
itn  needed  in  our  highly  favoured  conn- 
try ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  question  is  con- 
siderably modified  and  altered  when  we 
go  more  minutdy  hito  particuhirs.  Reli- 
gious destitution,  as  everybody  knows, 
exists  to  a  fearful  extent ;  and  Mr.  Mann's 
statistics  develop,  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, some  of  its  true  features.    It  is  not 
io  mnch  the  result  of  insufficient  accom- 
modation fbr  worshippers,  as  of  the  lack 
of  energetic  labours  to  bring  the  people 
to   use   the  sittings   already  provided; 
AfOttgh  the  unequal  disiribution  of  church 
smd  chapel  room  o\  er  the  country  doubt- 
hKSS  occasions  greater  destitution  in  some 
districts  than  in  others.  < 

But  the  lack  of  worshipping  accom- 
modation is  not  a  correct  index  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  To  become 
so,  it  must  be  in  constant  requisition  to 
its  whole  extent;  but  so  far  from  this 
being  the  clise,  we  team  from  the  tables 
Hr.  Mann  has  drawn  up  with  so  much 
care,  that  nO  less  than  5,288,294  persons 
able  to  attend  worship,  and  at  liberty  to  do 
•o,  were  altogether  absent  on  the  census 
Sunday,  not  "on  account  of  a  deficiency 
of  sittings,"  but  "of  their  own  free  choice. 
Here  then  are  more  than  five  millions 
ofyi-se  wiil  cdftentees  from  public  worship, 
the  greater  portion  of  whom,  it  is  feared, 
no  amount  of  provision,  in  the  shape  of 
additional  churches  and  chapels,  would 
induce  to  attend  the  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion ;  for  the  tables  show  clearly  that  the 
present  accommodation  is  amply  suffi- 
cient for  even  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population,  making  due  allowances  for 
a  number  of  the  sittings  being  arailable 
fbr  more  than  one  occupant  each,  by  the 
stitem  of  relief  adopted  in  some  fami- 
'  lies,  which  enables  all  to  attend  at  least 
once  a  Babbath  day.  It  strikes  us,  as  we 
ihtimated  last  month,  that  this  is  not  so 
mnch  a  Question  of  additional  churches 
and  chapels,  as  one  of  augmented  energy 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  Bent  to  seek 


and  to  save  the  wandering  and  the  lost,  and 
whose  special  commission  it  is  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  "It  is  not,  per- 
haps, sufficiently  remembered,**  savs  Mr. 
Mann,  "  that  the  process  by  which  men 
in  general  are  to  be  brought  to  practical 
acceptance  of  Christianity  is  necessarily 
aggresiive.  .  .  .  TA«  people  who  rejuu  to 
hear  the  Gospel  in  t)it  church  must  have  it 
brought  to  tfitm  in  their  otrn  hauntiJ*  ,The 
conclusion  of  the  statistician  is  marvel- 
lously accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  and  the  tenor  of  Christ's  original 
command,  on  which  every  true  minister 
professes  to  base  has  claim  to  power  and 
aathority  to  preach. 

Some  parties  feel  themselves  to  be 
placed  in  an  altogether  new  position  hj 
the  publication  of  these  religious  statis- 
tics. Among  thes^  stands  foremost  the 
Church  of  England.  Having  an  exist- 
ence territorially  as  extensive  as  the 
nation  itself  and  having  been  for  cen- 
turies accustomed  to  regard  herself  as 
the  only  legal  instructress  of  the  whole 
people,  she  suddenly  finds  herself  robbed 
of  nearly  half  her  flock,  and  brought 
down  to  a  not  invidious  comparison  vkith 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  non- 
conforming bodies.  All  England  and 
Wales  gives  a  proportion  of  all  sittings 
in  places  of  worship  to  the  Church  of 
England,  of  51*9  per  cent.;  and  to  other 
sects,  of  48*1  per  cent.;  but  in  the  large 
towns  Dissent  is  the  strongest,  possess- 
ing 52*2  per  cent,  of  the  sittings,  while 
the  Church  has  only  47*8  per  cent.  Some 
of  the  friends  of  the  Church  feel  them- 
selves aggie ved  by  these  statements,  and 
roundly  declare  the  statistics  to  be  falla- 
cious and  incomplete. 

The  Anti-State  Church  Association, 
which  now  rejoices  in  the  new  name  of 
"The  Society  for  the  liberation  of  Reli- 
gion from  State  Patronage  and  Control,' 
appears  to  be  deriving  considerable  ad- 
vantage from  the  ferment  produced  by 
what  are  termed  "  the  revelations  of  the 
census.*'  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
leading  members,  it  was  stated  that  a 
standing  Parliamentary  Committee  had 
been  appointed  to  watch  vigilantly* 
"everytning  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind 
coming  before  Parliament."  They  are 
also  making  prepaiations  against  the  next 
general  election;  and  for  the  ^neral 
purposes  of  the  Society,  a  determination 
was  expressed  to  raise  jS5,000  a  year  for 
the  next  three  years,  and  a  long  list  of 
subscriptions  was  made  up.  Some  of  the 
members  present  at  this  council  to  pro- 
vide the  "sinews  of  war"  are  prominent 
members  of  the  Peace  Society. 
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The  p^olatioii  of  ]joiidoii,  our  over- 
grown me(ropalis^  reantres  the  addition 
to  existing  charoh  ana  chft|>el  accommo- 
dation of  no  less  than  669,514  sittings  to 
Bopplj  the  positive  lack  of  room  to  oim- 
tain  those  who  are  able  to  attend  pnblie 
worship.  How  i."  snch  a  want  (if  it  be  a 
want)  to  be  supplied?  Alas,  the  places 
of  worship  now  in  use  would  hold  nearly 
double  the  number  of  worshippers  that 
are  found  in  them  on  the  Sabbath! 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  movement 
is  being  made  in  the  metropolis,  with  the 
Goneurrence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  trans- 
fer the  great  cattle  mailKet  n-om  Monday 
to  Tuesday,  when  it  shall  be  removed 
from  Smithfield  to  its  new  site  in  Copen- 
hagen Fields.  This  will  relieve  the  sur- 
rounding coontry  from  moch  SabbatJi 
desecration. 

South  Africa  is  putting  forth  claims  to 
oonsideration  in  the  commercial  world, 
which  are  likely  to  produce  important 
results.  Two  hnndnd  and  sixty  miles 
north  of  Table  Bay,  and  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Orange  Kiver,  valuable  copper,  in 
considerable  abundance  has  been  found, 
and  a  companv  is  formed  at  the  Cape  to 
work  it.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort 
Katal,  also,  there  are  hopeful  indications 
■of  the  existence  of  silver,  copper,  iron, 
gold,  and  quicksilver. 

Government  has  adopted  the  sugoes- 
tloos  of  Mr.  Ernest  Uang,  for  an  exf3or- 
ing  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia. He  proposes  to  follow  the  concae 
of  the  Victoria  river  from  its  mouth  on 
the  northern  coast  to  its  source,  -and  then 
to  traverse  the  great  unknown  central 
district  either  to  Adelaide,  or  to  the  Gntf 
of  Carpentaria,  with  camels  and  mnles 
shipped  from  Aden  on  the  Hed  Sea.  He 
expects  that  the  former  useful  animal  will 
propagate  in  the  country,  and  render 
accessible  every  portion  of  its  vast  inte- 
rior. The  Victoria  has  already  been  eau^ 
mined  ii\1and  for  185  miles,  and  promises 
to  afford  great  facilities  for  the  explorap 
tion  and  occnpanoy  of  the  country.  In 
the  settled  portion  of  that  interesting 
eoontrv  steam  navigation  has  been  poc- 
eessfulV  commenced  on  the  River  Mnr- 
fay — an  event  that  seems  likely  to  develop 


the  lesouives  ^  Aiustiirtla  to  a  wondevfal 
eoctent. 

The  war  enthusiasm  which  ibis  country 
is  just  now  exhibiting  astonishes  and  eon- 
fonnds  some  who  have  been  eherishing 
hopes  of  the  permanent  adoption  of  peace 
principles.  The  various  bodies  ctf  tr(K>p8 
which  are  moving  aerossthecomitty,  are 
greeted  in  every  direotion  with  the  most 
encouraging  demonstratieas  of  ^^oodwill 
and  approval  of  the  oaose  for  wfach  they 
are  going  to  figiit.  Sorely  we  shall  not 
again  be  cursed  with  the  prevalence  of  thut 
spirit  of  brutal  defiance  cud  swaggering 
bravado  which  distingnishedthis  cornitty 
to  so  fearful  an  extent  daring  the  last 
European  war.  We  tmst,  at  all  events, 
that  the  spread  of  entighcenment  on  ques  • 
tions  of  morals  and  religion,  will  save  ns 
from  snch  a  calamity ;  though  we  con- 
ihss  we  have  little  hope  If  the  wmr-sphrtt 
gains  the  ascendancy:  -fbr 'What  4epend- 
ence  can  be  placed  aponmeie  eoligliten- 
ment,  when  the  passions  are  excited -to 
ungovernable  action  f 

The  Csar  maintains  bis  faeadlengcomae 
in  ^te  of  remonstranoe.  He  rejects  aU 
overtures,  and  political  relations  are  now 
sundered  between  Bossia  andFraneesmd 
England.  War  spreads^  the  ooarrel  ii 
fast  embroiling  all  Europe.  Only  the 
God  of  battles  knows  -wheve  -it  wHl  end, 
and  whether  the  results  will  be  in  the 
main  beneficial  to  the  wodd,  or  wiU  ibat^ 
barise  the  settled  eountries  of  Europe^ 
after  the  maaner  of  the  age  'of  fiopie^'* 
decline. 

Mr.  Stufge'e  jsismogn  to  itfae  Czar  is 
fruitless;  great  battles,  it  is  wfcd,  huve 
again  been  fougbt;  the  Tuiiis,  itj.is 
fiaared,  are  by  this  time  driven  ^oroes 
the  Danube ;  4Uid  the  Greeks  of  Albania 
axe  rising  in  fbxoe  i^sainst  th««r  Xnriush 
masters. 

The  din  of  preparalioii  for  .tbetnal  of 
arms  .almost  idrowns  the  war  of  opiiuoa 
npon  the  new  mefisnre:of  FarliameHtaqr 
Beform-4i  meaaoie  that  is  aeeeif  ed  hf 
the  country  with  mnohileas  indioation  oif 
dissatisfaction  than  was  aaticipaDBd. 
Perhaps,  our  momenloiia  .position  .wi4h 
regard  ,to  the  Seat,  has  .seoieinfiiieiiee  la 
quelling  uam^ta/mry.fUbaSt  At  liome- 


^ntnal-^ilr  ^socttm  ^tj^stin^ 


TBI  Loin>oir  AOonaoATs  immro. 

Albeajot  has  the  note  of  preparation 
ionnded  which  19  to  unite  the  brethren 
of  the  London  Ctreuits,  in  their  attempts 
to  make  proviaion  for  the  next  aggregate 
meeting.  We  are  glad  'hat  they  have 
been  called  toother  thos  early.  There 
-will  of  necessi^  be  much  to  be  done, 
and  the  first  week  in  Jime  will  soon  be 


here.  By  fur  the  moat  numereQdy 
attended  meeting  that  has*be«n  beSd  wm 
the  first,  in  London.  And  many <in  town 
and  country  are  on  the  tiptoe  of  fo^ 
pecUtion,  anticipating  even  a  belter 
meeting  than  that,  if  it  be  poulble. 

The  season  of  the  year,  the  eoaiif 
month  of  June,  and  the  pipWrte 
aiag  of  dieap 
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most  likelj  tempt  great  numHen  to  come; 
EDd  we  trast  that  **  the  chief  city  in  the 
world  "  will  not  be  behind  hand  in  the 
welcome  which  the  friends  will  gire  to 
those  who  come  to  partake  of  their  hospi- 
tality. For  three  saccessive  years  the 
warm-hearted  Yorkshire  Methodists,  and 
persons  of  other  denominations,  have 
shown  their  affection  in  the  generous 
entertainment  of  all  who  attended.  Let 
Gockneydom  not  shrink  from  the  chal- 
lenge which  will  be  given  at  the  coming 
up  of  the  tribes  from  the  provinces. 
Only  let  local  committees  canvass  well, 
and  be  systematic  in  their  arrangements, 
and  we  need  not  fear  a  want  of  accom- 
modation from  a  kind-hearted  people. 

The  branch  secretaries  ought  also  to 
be  on  the  move  to  ascertain  how  many, 
and  who,  will  attend,  and  thns  be  pre- 
pared to  assist  the  itationing  committee 
when  the  list  is  called  for. 

We  would  also  call  upon  them  to  lay 
the  report  of  the  Birmingham  Committee 
at  once  before  the  brethren,  and  transmit 
their  opinions  to  the  General  Secretary 
with  the  April  schedule.  That  report 
contains  matter  which  ought  to  be  well 
considered  before  any  attempt  is  made 
to  legislate  thereon. 

We  also  call  attention  to  the  rule 
which  makes  it  necessary  that  all  notices 
of  motion  shall  be  given  a  certain  time 
before  the  aggregate  meeting.  These 
must  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  without 
delay,  or  they  will  be  too  late  for  this 
year.  

SOUTHWARK  BBANOn. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Bridge  House  Hotel,  London  bridge,  on 
Monday  evening,  Jan.  80,  when  nearly 
300  persons  sat  down  to  an  excellent  tea. 
Refreshments  having  been  disposed  of, 
and  the  audience  increased  by  about  a 
hundred  additional  persons, 

Apslet  Pbllatt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  took  the 
chair,  and  said,  they  had  met  to  advo- 
oate  the  cause  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Local  Preachers*  Mutual- Aid  Asso- 
ciation. He  felt  proud  to  say  there  was 
no  country  like  England  for  institutions 
of  this  character, — ^ror  societies  in  which 
individuals  engaged  for  mutual  assist;- 
ance.  It  was  true  Providence  took  care 
of  all,  but  there  were  still  a  variety  of 
casualties  ever  recurring  in  which  man 
required  the  aid  of  his  fellow.  There 
were  those  who  might  object  to  such  so- 
oleties,  and  ask,  why  each  member  should 
not  take  care  of  the  amount  of  his  sub- 
scriptions, put  the  money  out  to  interest, 
and  so  be  able  to  provide  for  himself. 
But  how  was  any  man  sure  of  life  ?  It 
was  only  by  numerous  small  subscrip- 
tions being  aggregated  together  in  toe 
way  mani^ed  by  Uiese  benefit  societies, 
that  any  certain  help  in  the  time  of  trou- 


ble could  be  secured.  A  society  like  the 
one  whose  cause  they  had  met  together 
to  advocate,  was  one  of  a  pre-eminently 
beneficent  character,  and  he  trusted  that 
every  one  present  would  be  able  to  aid 
it  to  some  extent.  His  own  mite  wonld 
be  small,  but  he  would  be  sorry  to  leave 
without  contributing  something.  He  was 
not  a  member  of  this  denomination,  but 
thev  who  aided  only  their  own  denomi- 
nation were  a  class  of  selfish  beings,  and 
essentially  worldly  men.  Christianity 
forbade  such  a  system  of  sectarian  ex- 
clusiveness.  He  was  happy  that  on  this 
occasion  he  should  not  have  to  call  upon 
them  to  listen  with  patience  to  their  op- 
ponents, as  they  had  no  subject  of  contro- 
versy before  them,  but  were  like  so  many 
drops  of  water  merging  and  blending 
into  one  great  aggregate  for  the  benefit 
of  all.    (Applause.) 

Several  letters  from  the  ministers  and 
gentlemen  who  were  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  were  then  read,  and  also  a 
correspondence  which  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  inadvertency  of  an  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  meeting  having  been 
sent  to  pne  of  the  preachers  of  the  i  sling- 
ton  Circuit,  instead  of  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Edwards,  the  minister  of  a  Congreg^ 
tional  Chapel  in  City-road. 

Mr.  Henbt  Morris  then  read  the  Re- 
port, which  stated,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  Association  had  enrolled 
1,200  members,  and  £1,400  had  been  re- 
ceived in  subscriptions  and  douations. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year  there  were 
1,806  members,  and  money  received  to 
the  amount  of  between  i&l,300  and 
£1,400.  During  that  year,  viz.,  1851, 
nearly  £200  had  been  paid  to  107  sick 
claimants,  and  about  £60  had  abo  been 
applied  towards  the  relief  of  aged  and 
helpless  members,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d. 
per  week  each;  11  deaths  had  occurred, 
and  £8  each  was  paid  to  the  sur- 
vivors. In  that  year  the  ^Magasine'* 
was  first  published,  and  promised  to  be 
useful  not  only  to  the  Society,  but  also 
to  local  preachers  of  all  denominations. 
In  the  same  year  the  Southwark  and 
Lambeth  Branch  Association,  with  many 
others,  was  formed.  The  Southwark 
and  Lambeth  Circuits,  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Association,  contained 
between  30  and  40  local  preachers,  of 
whom  15  at  once  became  members.  At 
the  close  of  its  first  year  £28  17s.  had 
been  received,  ai.d  only  £5  ISs.  4d.  ex- 
pended. At  the  present  time  this  Branch 
Association  numbers  19  members,  and 
during  the  year  1853  received  £27 1  Is.  6d. 
in  sutocriptions,  &o.,  and  expended  but 
17s.,  the  balance  being  forwarded  to  the 
general  treasurer.  The  Association  now 
numbers  2,829  members,  of  whom  301 
are  honorary  members,  and  there  had 
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been  an  aggregate  sum  of  £1^729  8s.  4d. 
paid  to  various  daiman's  during  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  William  Habbts  then  rose  to 
move,  that  the  Report  just  read  be  re- 
i^Ted  and  adopted.  Alter  some  pre- 
liminary obserTations  he  remarkec^  in 
reference  to  rarions  schemes  which  had 
been  propounded  for  doing  the  work 
better  and  more  effectually  than  this 
Association, — when  something  definite 
was  in  existence,  it  would  be  time 
enough  for  them  to  examine  it.  Let 
them  suppose,  for  instance,  that  some 
one  in  a  manufacturing  town  had  certain 
machinery  in  operation  wMch  some  one 
found  fault  with,  and  said  he  could  build 
a  machine  worth  a  dozen  of  the  existing 
one,  and  therefore  wished  its  proprietor 
to  break  it  up,  and  he  would  build  another. 
What  would  the  manufacturer  reply? 
Would  he  not  say,  "  Sir,  I  have  shown 
you  all  you  wish;  if  you  can  really  build 
a  better  machine,  get  it  erected,  let  me 
see  it  in  operation,  and  if  it  produce  work 
quicker,  better,  and  cheaper,  I  shall  pro- 
bably approve  of  it,  and  construct  mine 
like  It;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  am  busy, 
I  have  much  work  to  do  with  my  ex- 
isting machinery,  and  1  therefore  wish 
yon  good  morning."  Now,  they  said 
to  gentlemen  finding  fault  with  their 
macninery,but  not  producing  any  better: 
— ^''Set  up  something  more  efficient;  if 
you  make  imp**ovements  well  try  to 
ayail  ourselves  of  them;  and  if  ours  be 
so  defective  thai:  we  cannot  improve  it, 
we  will  abandon  ours  and  take  up  yours. 
At  present  we  are  too  busy;  we  cannot 
stop  to  please  gamblers.  The  Asso- 
ciation was  baaed  on  the  distinctive 
principles  of  eai  ly  Methodism.  No  man 
who  had  ever  lived  in  this  country  had 
used  his  energies  mo^e  for  the  good  of 
the  poor  than  John  Wesley.  Why  had 
he  lived  on  £30  nUyear?  Not  that  he 
might  build  chapels,  but  that  he  might 
be  able  to  give  to  the  poor.  He  had 
studied  medicine  that  he  might  prescribe 
for  the  poor;  and  when  he  found  that 
physicians*  prescriptions  were  costly,  he 
founded  a  dispensary  for  ^he  benefit  of 
the  sick  poor.  He  bulH  alms-houses  for 
the  poor,  and  went  and  lived  in  ono  of 
them.  When  his  societies  were  formed, 
poor  stewards  were  the  first  officers  ap- 
pointed; and  whenins'sUng  that  the  poor 
should  be  taken  care  of,  he  said  that,  in 
helping  the  pooi-,  the  stewi;j'ds  shoald 
not  be  very  nice  as  to  where  they  went, 
and  what  hey  did;  but  they  should  be 
rery  nice  as  to  how  they  did  it.  He  be- 
lieved that  this  Association  was  follow- 
ing more  closely  in  the  path  of  John 
"Wesley,  than  any  other  Association  in 
existence.  (Applause.)  But,  then,  it 
was  for  the  benefit  of  local  preachers. 


And  yet  local  preachers  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  overlooked  and  despised.  Who 
were  local  preachers?  Were  not  all  the 
Congregational,  Baptist,  and  many  other 
ministers,  local  preachers?  Surely  there 
was  nothing  in  the  name  to  which  ex- 
ception could  be  taken.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  all  the  travelling 
preachers  in  Methodism  were  originally 
local  preachers;  from  the  president 
down  to  the  last  young  man  who  had 
entered  the  Theological  Institution,  every 
t>ne  had  been  a  local  preacher.  Some 
of  the  best  men  and  brightest  ornaments 
belonging  to  the  ministry  of  other  de- 
nominations, and  at  leaat  one  bishop^ 
the  Bishop  of  Madras — had  emanated 
from    the    body    of    Wesleyan    local 

Jireachers.  Why,  then,  he  asked,  should 
ocal  preachers  not  have  a  Mutual-Aid 
Assocmtion?  The  Local  Preachers' 
Mutual- Aid  Association  gave  advan- 
tages which  no  benefit  society  in  the 
kingdom  offered,  and  accepted  persons 
whom  no  other  society  would  admit. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  did  not  limit  mem- 
bership to  persons  under  a  certun  age, 
and  in  a  state  of  sound  health.  They 
took  in  men  of  all  ages,  and  in  any  state 
of  health.  They  had  men  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  The  average  ages  of 
those  now  on  their  list  of  superannuated 
was  seventy-five,  and  they  had  eighty  of 
them.  Where  was  the  Association  that 
would  take  in  men  with  one  eye,  one 
leg,  one  arm,  —  men  in  consumption, 
in  every  state  of  feebleness?  This  Asso- 
ciation had  some  of  all  such.  Where 
was  there  a  society  that  would  admit 
such  men,  and  for  3s,  i^quarter  give  8s. 
a-week  in  sickness  for  an  unlimited 
period;  £10  a-year  for  life  to  each 
member  over  seventy  years  of  age;  give 
his  widow  £8  at  his  death;  or,  should 
his  wife  die  first,  allow  him  to  draw  £4 
to  bury  her?  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  this 
Association  Wc.s  not  composed  entirely 
of  pecuniarily  beneficiary  members ;  one* 
tenth  of  the  members  were  honorary 
subscribers,  contributing  a  guinea  a-year 
to  the  funds,  without  receiving  its  pecu- 
niarjr  aid.  He  believed  that  society  was 
not  intended  to  move  in  parallel  lines; 
and  if  they  had  opposition,  he  trusted  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
them  to  aim  at  greater  results  than  they 
had  hitherto  done.    (Applause.) 

The  Lev.  H.  S.  Seaborne,  in  an  inter- 
esting address,  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  having  occasion  to  re- 
tire, presejted  the  Association  with  two 
sovereigns. 

F.  CoRDBT,  £s(j.,  then  took  the  chair, 
and  a  verse  having  been  sung,  and  a 
collection  made. 
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The  Rev.  W.  Okhle  rose  to  moto  m 
resolution  to  the  effect,  that  the  meeting 
viewed  with  considerable  pleasure  tM 
establishment  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho* 
dist  Local  Preachers'  MutoaU  Aid  Asso- 
ciadon,  and  recognised  in  its  forsMition 
the  special  hand  a(  God.  He  remarkec^ 
that  AC  felt  himself  highly  honoured  by 
attending  a  meetmg  Uke  the  present. 
He  regarded  it  as  an  institution  peculi- 
arly in  ha^ony  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  thoroughly  characterised  by 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  having  for  it* 
object  the  aid  of  those  who  were  in  dis- 
tress, the  relief  of  the  afflicted  and  tke 
fatherless.  As  at  that  late  hour  he 
could  not  enter  at  length,  into  the  sub«> 
ject,  he  wished  just  to  express  his  cordial 
approval  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Institution,  and  from  his  heart  he 
wished  it  God-speed.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Chambbbi^ik,  of  \Vindsor,  se- 
conded the  res<^tiony  which  was  car** 
ried  unanimously;  and  after  some  re- 
marks from  Mr.  *Eiiomsh  and  others,  the 
I>ox<»logT  was  sung,  «nd  the  meeting 
3eparafl;ed.  ^— > 

jevinBNOES  or  anaTrrvnE  von  rblp  m 
TiiiB  or  hbbd. 

Dkab  'BnoTinm, — ^I  should  have  sent 
the  adiedide  sooner;  but  hope  yon  win  ex- 
cuse me  not  doing  so,  for  I  thought  of  ny 
long  affliction;  and  as  Brother  A  —  H— 
wiUsoon  have  two  weeks'  pay  due  to  him, 
and  having  received  benefit  mys^,  I 
thought  that,  by  making  an  effort,  pos- 
sibly I  might  raise  some  of  the  amonift 
to  send  back.  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  make  known  the  object  of  the  Lociu 
Preachers'  Bintual-AJd  Association,  and, 
ihaBkk  God,  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain, 
Imt  have  oolleoted  148.,  the  amount 
wanted,in  connection  with  members'sub- 
8oriptions,*to>iiay  our  brother  to  the  21st 
inst.  I  am  tnankfol  to  all  our  beloved 
members  who  help  their  poor  brethren 
by  their  free  subscriptions  and  donations 
in  the  time  of  need.  There  is  a  reward 
for  such—verily  there  is  a  reward 'for  the 
righteous.  Who  can  doubt  but  the  blessed 
Redeemer  is  looking  upon  these  acts  of 
charity.  What  words  were  his : — **  In- 
asmucn  as  ye  (have  done  it -unto  the  least 
of  theee  my  disciples,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."  I  puvpose  by  the  help  of  the  Divine 
Keing,  if  possible  to  collect  the  whole  of 
the  amount  that  I  received  when  I  so 
nmehneeded  it;and  why  not?  "Theearth 
is  the  Lord's,  and  (the  Ailness  thereof." 

I  am, -dear  brodier,  yours  truly,  P.  T. 

26th  Jan.,  1854. 

T>IKD. 

December  28th,  1853.  James  Tarratit, 
ef  Swindon,  nged  43.  Claim  £6.  He 
had  been  on  the  Sick  Fund  9  weeks. 

December  28tli,  1853.    John  Eyre,  of 


Sheffield.     Claim  MS,    Faftianlan  sol 

sent. 

February  5th,  1854.  Catherine  Sill,  of 
Lancaster,  aged  69.  Olaha  JU,  Her  end 
was  peace. 

• 

RrarrrAircBs  sbobiwd  bt  vhb  Tbea* 
SU1BEB  TO  FsBnuART  20,  1864  :^  Btlpec, 
£8  Us.  4d.;  Baxten,  1^1  4a.  i  Wakefield, 
£1   196.;    Manchestes,  M  48.  6d;  fUpou, 

£2  lOs.  6d. ;  Sunderland,  £3  Os.  6d. :  Hon- 
gerford,  £2  28.;  Driffield,  £1  7s.;  Oxford, 
£1  13s.;  Louth,  £16  48.  6d.;  SpaldinA, 
£1  199. ;  Stourport,  £2  98. ;  Peterborough, 
£8;  Scoiborotigh,  £4  19s.  6d.;  Bramley, 
£12  78.  fid. ;  1^.  Ives,  £8  58.  8d. ;  Windsor, 
£2 148. ;  Leioester,  £5  28.;  SUmford,  £1  Ids.; 
Daventty,  £4  lOs.;  Uttoxeter,  £2  As.; 
Patriaglon,  £1 4s. ;  L3am,  £3 ;  Lannoseton, 
£1 19s. ;  Bamsley,  £8  Is. ;  Thetford,  £2  18s^ 
fiasingwold,  £4  48.;  Hexham,  £8  17b.; 
Cromfi>r(L£20;  Gloesop,  £1 48. ;  Holywell, 
£2  28. ;  Burton  on  Trent,  £1  138.;  Leeds, 
£5  48.;  Chatteris,  £1  lOs.  6d.;  Bath, 
£7  Is.  6d.;  Retford  East,  £4  48.  2d. ;  Swin- 
don, £6  8s.;  Warrington,  158.;  Wednes- 
bury,  £1  16e.  6d. ;  Merthyr  Tydvil,  £1 10s.; 
NorthamptDB,  £12  188.'  9d.;  Bradford, 
£11  14s.;  Tunbridge  W^  £2  14e.  6d.; 
Franflmgham,  £1  7s.;  ChdsM,  £20 18s.  2d.; 
Burnley,  £2 148. 6d.;  SLourbridge,£l  14s.  fid^ 
Hereford,  £2  68. ;  Worcester,  £2  12s.;  Wis* 
beach,  18s.;  Melton  Mowbiav,  £4  7s.  ^ 
Walsall,  £1 19a.  ^  Doncaster,  iL^  2s.;  Hol^ 
£2  5s.,;  Derby,  £11  48. ;  Birmingham, 
£33  16s.  lOd.;  Norwich,  £3  198.  6d.;  Bor 
Chester,  £8  Is. ;  Ripley,  £2  88. ;  Southpor^ 
£1  48.  Longton,  £l*ll8.  6d. ;  Brackley, 
£8  Ids. :  Sheffield  East,  £21 19s.  6d. ;  Shef- 
field West,  £34  86.  dd. 

DoVATigKH,      HOWORART     SUBgC'KIPl'lONH, 
lETC.,     RECErVBD    BY    THE     TbKASURKR, 

fpo  AcBRVART  20,  1864: — 

dt  «.  tf. 
William  Gardner,  Esq.,  Subscilp' 

tion,  Birkind  House,  Kineton     £10    0 
IVoceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at  Brack- 
ley     6    9    0 

Mr.  Joseph  Briefley,  H.M.,  Hud- 

dersfield 110 

*  Messrs.  B.  Rentier  and  Son,  do.  .  1  1  0 
Mr.  R.  ButterwoTth,  H.M.,  do.  .110 
Mr.  Josefdi  Webb,  H.M.,  do.  ..110 
Mr.  Thomas  Mallnison,  H.M..  do  .  1  1  0 
Mr.  John  Haigh  Waddington,  H.M., 

do X    1    0 

Mr.  James  Shaw,  H.M.,  do.      ..110 
Mr.  Bei\|amin  Hay,  Hon.  Cox,  do.  0  10    < 
Mr.  Coles  Tomlinson,  H.M.,  Lough- 
borough   110 

Mr.  W.  Bonsor,  firee  subscription, 
Sutton   in   Ashfield,   Mansfield 

Circuit 050 

OoUeetions,  IsUngton  Circuit,  per 

Brother  Harris 2  16    S 

Collected  by  Miss  Brookei,  Dnm- 

field,  Chesterfield  Circuit  ....164 
Mr.  Madin  (Free  Subscription)  do.  1  0  0 
A  Friend,  by  Brother  Twelves,  do.  0    2    0 

Less  Expenses.  58. 
Mr.  Joshua  Wood,  H.M.,  Asbton- 
under-Lyne.    .......110 
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£  «.   b. 

>fr.  Jo9.  Anditws,  Duakenfield,  do*  0  10  d 
I  llMionfromtha  iUform  Branch, 

F^iinburdi 18    0 

CIlKtad  By  Bmk  JotUh  PahiMr, 

Ih.wnham 0    8    6 

1)0.  hv  Miss  Elisabeth  Fliittmaii,  do.  0  5  0 
}Mn  fricnda,  per  Bro.  RomAine, 

Wevmooth  Clrciiit 0    2    0 

D<^.,  per  Bro.  &  Fotter,  do.  ...  0  6  0 
Mr.  llenijCoIUer,  H.M.(Qiiarterl^ 

^ub»cnptioD\  Moamoiith  Circuit  0  5  3 
Hr.  K.  Peck,  Sea^  H.M.,  Lou«h- 

(^irou^h 110 

Mr.  John  Uitcbey,  H.M^  Mounts 

I^'iL  br  Friends  at  Shesfwhead,  do.  0  7  0 
U  u''<  tiuiB  at  Public  Meetine,  >Vol- 

>>^rton  i^tation,  Newport  ragneU 

<  inuit 8  13    6 

[)•  [ution  by  Mrs.  Sonrell  ...  1  0  0 
Mr.  Joseph    WalVUe    (Qoaneriy 

V>Mriptioii%Uk  of  Wight  ..030 
Pr<iiHl<»  of  Tea  Meetixi§^  at  Leo- 

FM lister,  EjDfton  Circuit  .  .  .  4  10  8 
r<:!(rtMl   by  Messrs.   Cook   and 

•><  iikiiM.     do.  —  Bfr.     Edward 

N'Uthall,  da,   lOs.;    Mr.  Joha 

SouthaU,  da,    5fl.;    Mr.    John 

N>athall,  JoiL,    do.,   58;    Wnu 

N^Hman,  Esq.,  do.,  5s ;  Mr.  R. 

J.  Dixon,  da,  5s. ;  Mr.  B.  Jen- 

kin.<i.  do.,  l(ta. ;  Mrs.  B.  Jenkins, 

io..  KK;  Mr.  Gould,  da,  28. 6d.; 

Mr.  Gilkes,  do,  Ss. ;    a  Friend, 

'i'^M  U. ;  Mr.  Williams,  do..  Is. ; 

Mr.  Edward   Cliffe   (Quarterly 

Sii[)^mber),  Leominster,  do..  Is.  2  18    6 

li't-ted  by  Mr.  Brown,   Kings- 

i;tii<l,  da — Mr.   Holloway,   do., 

-V;  Mr.  Richard  Looghs,  da,  2s. ; 

&(r.  Farmer,  do^  la. ;  Mr.  Young, 

ix.  U. ;  Mr.  Mason,  da.  Is.  .070 
tv  S:i}e  of  Tickets  at  Kington  .  0  10  0 
ir*.  Ferrier,  Hartiiigton  Park,  do.  0    5    0 

ir^.  Ward,  Kington 0    5    0 

(>.  Vincent  (Subocription),  Frome  0  5  0 
i  Udv,  by  Mrs.  Marriott  (Hon. 

( oiitribtttor),  Nottingham  .  .  0  12  0 
>  liard  Hall,  Esq.  (Hon.  Con.),  da  0  10    0 

H.  ( larke,  Eaq.,  H.M.,  do.  .  .  1  1  0 
J'  T.  OUver,  HJf.,  da  ....  1  1  0 
<r.  R.  Goodacre,  H.M.,  da  ..110 
fr.  J.  Leighton,  H.M.,  do.  .  .  .1  1  0 
'r.  R.  Mercer,  H.M.,  da  ...  1  1  0 
Ir>.  R<M)kG  (Subscription),  do.  .050 
f'^ved.i  of  Tea  Meeting,  do.  ..900 
i'   S.  Whitne^s  U.M.,   Oundle 

Circuit 110 

h>^  Coppard,  H.M.,  Lewiaham, 

D^i.tford  Circuit 110 

If.  tb^her,  HJI.,  do 110 

Ir.  Bridget,  H.M.,  do.  ....  1  0  0 
(r.  H.  Holding  (Hon.  Con.),  da  .  0  10  6« 
Ir!..  Holding  (Hon.  Con.),  do.  .  0  10  6 
^rBrigg»,lLM.,  Giwnwich,  do.  1  1  0 
[r.J.HardtJig,H.M.,Sydenham,da  110 
(r^.  Harding  (Hon.  Con.),  do.  .  0  10  6 
^m.  Berwick,  Esq.,  H.M.,  Fam- 

m^'haoi,  Deptford  Circuit  ..110 
^  ni.  Moore,  Eaq.,  H.M..  do.,  da  .  1  1  0 
^nu  W.  Urd  (Don.),  Oldham  .020 
^"^cvedsof  TeaMeetiBgst  MilfonL 

Btlper  amiit 1  U    1 


Collected  at  Duffield,  da  ...  1  0  3 
Mr.  John  Barton,  U.M.,  da  .  .1  1  0 
Mr.  Joseph  Slater,  H.M.,  do.    .    .  1    1    0 

Donation  by  a  Friend 10    0    0 

Robert  Froggatt,  Esq.,  H.M.,  Man- 
chester     110 

Mr.  Joseph  Nerbury,   U.M.    (for 

1853),  da 110 

Mr.  J.  Cowling  (Second  Donation), 

Ripon  Circuit 0    2    6 

Mr.  Tuckey,  H.M.,  Bristol  ...  1  1  0 
Mr.  Panther,  H.M.,  Southwaxic  .110 
A  Public  CoUeotion  at  Gloucester.  2  17  9 
Mr.  J.  Hill,  donation,  do.  ...  0  10  0 
Wm.  Foster,  Esq.,  H.M.,  Haltfax  .110 
E.  M.  WaveU,  F^.,  H.M.,  da  .  .  1  1  0 
Collecting  Cards  «nd  surplus  of 
Tea  Meeting,  Rotherham  .    .    .  4  10    0 

Mr.  Guest,  u!m  ,  do 110 

Mr.  J.  Crowther,  H  M.,  da  ...  2    2    0 
Tea  Meetings  at  Curbar,  Bakewell, 

13s.,do.atBakewell,:l^24s.4d.    .  2  17    4 
Collected  by  Bra  Chambers,  Scar- 
borough Circuit 2  10    0 

Mr.  Lovell,  Hon.  Subscriber,  da  .  0  10    6 
Mr.  John  Upton,  H.M.,  Daventry 

Circuit 110 

Honorary  Subscriptions  and  Pro- 
ceeds of  Tea  Meeting  at  Louth : 
Mr.  W.  Moreton,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  Jno.  Foster,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  W.  Twigg,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Bouffhton,  H.M.,  £1 ;  Mr. 
Cornelius  Foster,  H.M.,  £1 ;  Mr. 
B.  Hewson,  H.M.,  £1 ;  Mr.  H. 
Boothby,  Hon.  (Contributor,  10s. ; 
Mr.  W.  HoU,  Hon.  Contributor, 
10s.  6d. ;  Proceeds  of  Tea  Meet- 
ing, do.,  £5     12    3    6 

Honorary  Subscriptioaa  and  Do- 
nations, Bramley  Circuit— Mrs. 
Hill,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mrs.  R.  WU- 
son,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mrs.  Smale, 
H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mrs.  Thos.  Smith- 
son,  Hon.  Contributor,  10s.  6d  ; 
Mr.  Jos.  Hill,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr. 
J.  Wilson,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  J. 
Lupton,  H.M.,  £1  Is.;  Alder- 
man R.  Wilson,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  B.  Wilson,  H.M.,  Sen.,  £1 
Is. ;  Mr.  J.  Wood,H.  M.,£l  Is. ; 
Mr.  J.   Smith,  H.M.,  Wortley, 

£1  Is 11    0    6 

Mr.  Palmer,  H.M.,  Eye,  Peter- 
borough Circuit 110 

Subscriptions,  &c.,  at  St.  Ives— 
Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at  St. 
Ives,  £4  lOs.  8d. ;  Mr.  James 
Hollow,  Donation,  10s. ;  Mr.  H. 
Harris,  do.,  10s. ;  Mr.  Wat  Ker- 

nick,  da,  6s. 5  16    8 

Mrs.  Chambcriain,  H.M.,  Windsor  110 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  HM.^  da  ..110 
A  Friend,  Donation,  Leicester,  per 

Secretary  of  the  Branch  .  .  .  0  10  0 
Honorary  Subscriptions  and  Do- 
nations, Bamsley  Circuit— John 
Whitworth,  Esq.,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  Jos.  Emsley,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  Jas.  Taylor,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mr.  J. C.  Sutcllffe,  H Jf .jGawber 
Colliery,  5s.;  Mr.  R.  R.  Ray- 
wood,  Banuley,  5a.;   3Ir.  W. 
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£  s.  d, 

TomHD,  Barnsley,  5b.;  M.  T. 
Sadler,  Esq.,  do.,  68. ;  Mr.  Tom- 
lin.  Donation,  Is. ;  Bir.  Thomas 
Waterfield,  Donation,  10s.  .  .  4  14  0 
Donations,  &c.,  Thetford  Circuit — 
Mr.  Wesley  Cock,  10s. ;  a  Friend, 
2s.6d.;  a^end,ls.6d.  .  .  .  0  14  0 
Donations  and  Collection,  East  Ret- 
ford Circuit— Collected  after  a 
Sermon  by  Bro.  Unwin  at 
Gringley-on-the-Hill,  198.  6d.; 
Donations  by  Friends  at  East 

Retford,  15s.  6d 1  15    0 

Honorary  Subscriptions,  Easing- 
wold  Circuit— John  Hawking, 
Esq.,  H.M.,  £1;  W.  Leasdale, 
Esq.,  H.M.,  £1;  Mrs.  Burton, 

H.M.,  £1 8    0    0 

CharlesWataoQ,  Esq.,  H.M.,  Leeds  1  0  0 
Donations  and  Honorary.  Subscrip- 
tions, Bath  Circuit— A  Friend, 
H.M.,  Bath,  £1  Is.;  a  Friend, 
do.,  £1  Is. ;  Mrs.  Williams,  Do- 
nation, do.,  OS. ;  Mrs.  Pond,  Do- 
nation, 58.;  Mr.  Carpenter,  H.M., 
£1  Is. ;  D.  Harris,  Esq.,  New 
York,  U.S.  America,  £1  ...  4  18  0 
HonoraiT  Subscriptions,  Donations, 
and  Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting, 
Northampton  Circuit— Mr.  Un- 
derwood, H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  S. 
Marsh,  H.M.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  J. 
Marsh,  H.M.,  £1  Is. :  Mrs.  Wills, 
H.M.,  Blisworth,  £1  Is.;  Mr. 
Dunkley,Creaton,  Donation,  lOs.; 
Collections  in  Reform  Chapel, 
Northampton,  £1  lOs.  4d. ;  do. 
at  Brafield,  Is.  4d. ;  do.  at 
Wootton,  7s. ;  do.  at  Blisworth, 
lOs. ;  do.  at  Gayton,  7s.  8d. ;  do. 
at  Piddington,  7s.;  do.  at 
Daventry,  2s.  8d.;  overplus 
of  Tea  Meeting   at  Daventry, 

9g^  2d 889 

Mr.  B.  White,*  H.M*.,  Bradford '    !  1    0    0 
J.    A.    B.,  H.M.,  per  Bro.   Jos. 

Myers,  do 6    0    0 

Mr.  G.  Harris,  H.M.,  Southbome, 

Tonbridge  Wells  Circuit  ...  1    0    0 
Mr.  Alfred  Golds,  Hon.  Subscriber, 

Rotherfield,  do. 0  10    6 

Honorary  Subscriptions  and  Col- 
lections in  Reform  Chapels,  Chel- 
sea—Mrs. Creswell,  H.M.,  for 
1853,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  W.  Rabbits, 
H.M.,  for  do.,  £1  Is.;  E.  Cres- 
well,  H.M.,  for  do.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr. 
T.  Edmeades,  H.M.,  for  do.,  £1 
Is. ;  Mr.  H.  Lordale,  H.M., 
£1  Is. ;  Collections  in  Marl- 
borough Chapel,  £3  2s.  ll^d. ; 
do.  Bdmve  Place,  £2 17s.  lOd. ; 
Sloane  Place,  £1 5s.  4d. ;  Lewis- 
ham  Street,  £2  6s.  7d. ;  Poulton 
Square,  £1  IGs.  Id.;  Silver 
Street,  Kensington,  98. ;  Batter- 
sea,    12s.   S^d. ;     North    End, 

3s.  lOd 17  18  11 

By  Collectmg  Cards  at  Wor- 
cester—by  Miss  Thomas,  126. ; 
Mr.  Thomas,  Sen.,  do.,  lOs. ;  Mra. 
C,  do.,  10s. :  Mr.  Walter  Davies, 
da,  lOs.;  Mr.  H.  Chaige,  do., 
lOs. 2  12    0 


Mr.  Ward,  H.M.,  Twyfoid,  Mdtott 

Mowbray  Circuit 10    0 

Mr.  Baldock,  H.M.,  Wysale,  do.  .  1  1  0 
Mr.  Rhodes,  H.M.,  Doncaster  ..110 
Honorary  Subscriptions,  .  Dona- 
tions, &c.,  Derby  Circuit — Mr. 
C.  Martin,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  G. 
Beswick,  H.M.,  £1  2s. ;  Mr.  J. 
Boden.  H.M.,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  a 
Gamble,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  J. 
Bentley,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  S. 
H.  Snuth,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr. 
Dnmeloe,  H.M.,  £1  Is.;  a 
Friend,  Donation,  Is. ;  Mr. 
Mansfield,  do.,  58. ;  ooltected  by 

Mrs.  Bugbv,  £1 8  13    0 

Honoranr  Subscriptions,  Dona- 
tions, Collections,  &c,  Sheffield— 
CoUections  finom  Wesleyan  Re- 
formers in  Mount  Tabor  Chapel 
and  Lyceum,  £18  17s.  9d. ;  Col- 
lecting Cards,  by  Bro.  D.  Forbes, 
17s.  8d. ;  Jos.  Nelstrop,  Esq., 
H.M.,  £2  2s. ;  Mr.  H.  Harrison, 
H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  T.  B.  Holy,  Esq., 
H.M.,  expressly  for  the  Annui- 
tant Fund,  £10 ;  Mr.  S.  Hallam, 
H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Jos.  Hallam, 
H.M ,  £1  Is.-  Mr.  Irons,  H.M., 
£1  }  s. ;  Mr.  Jos.  Roberts,  H.M., 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  J.  Crossland,  H.M., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  J.  Travis,  H.M.. 
£1  Is. ;  Messrs.  Nicholson  and 
Cam,  £1  Is. ;  Mrs.  Bush.  H.M., 
£1 ;  Mr.  W.  Sharman,  Collecting 
Card,  £1;  a  Friend  at  Tea 
Meeting,  2s.  6d;  a  do.  at  do., 
28.  6d. ;  Mr.  J.  Bromlev,  Hon. 
Subscriber,  lOs. ;  Mr.  T.  Ludls^, 
13s. ;  Mr.  Fisher  Godwin,  H.M., 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  Jas.  Howarth,  H.M., 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  G.  Bassett,  H.M., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  T.  Cole,  H.M., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  Skelton  Cole,  H.M., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  J.  Unwin,  H.M., 
£1  Is. ;   Mr.  J.  Jepeon,  HIM., 

£1  Is. 46    0    5 

Honorary     Subscriptions,    Dona- 
tions, &c,  Birmingham  Circuit— 
Jas.  Hirst,  Esq.,  H.M.,  for  1853, 
£1  Is. ;   second  Donation  from  ^ 
Aston  Villa,   2s.;    Mr.   Hollis, 
H.M.,  for  do.,  £1  Is  ;  —  Chance, 
Esq.,  H.M.,  for  do.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr. 
Paomore,  H.M.,  for  do.,  £1  Is. ; 
Rev.  R.  Melson,  H.M.,  for  do., 
£1 ;  Public  CollecUons,  £4  178. 
Ikd. ;    Mr.     Wood,     Donation, 
Water  Orton,  lOs. ;  Mr.  Clive, 
II.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Balance  of  Tea 
Meeting,    10s.    S^d. ;     Mr.    C. 
Richardson,  H.M.;  £1  Is.       .     18    5  10 
■Honoranr       subscnptions,      &c., 
Brackley  Circuit— Kichd.  Carter, 
Esq.,  H.M.,  Buckingham,  £5  5s. ; 
Mrs.  Carter,  H.M.,  do.,  £1  Is. ; 
Mrs.  Roberts,  Donation,  58.  •    .  6  11    0 

Note.— This  list  is  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  ftc,  may  appear 
separately,  though  they  are  included  in  the 
list  of  amounts  received  by  tha  Treasunr 
from  the  various  Circuits, 
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WHICH  IS  IT  — RELIGIOUS  DESTITUTION,  OR  RELIGIOUS 

INDIFFERENCE  ? 

Which  of  these  evila  has  society  most  to  deplore  ?  If  by  religious  des- 
titution is  merely  meant  the  want  of  church  and  chapel  accommodation, 
the  recent  report  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  in  reference  to  religious  worship, 
and  the  statistics  appended  thereto,  settles  the  question.  It  is  calculated 
that,  of  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales,  about  58  per  cent.,  or 
10,398,013  persons  are  well  able  to  attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath- 
day  ;  that  there  is  actual  accommodation  provided  for  10,212,563,  but 
that  the  attendance  la  limited  to  5,109,719.  So  that  more  than  one-half 
of  those  for  whom  sitting-room  is  provided  in  the  various  places  of  worship 
in  the  land  have  no  inclination  to  attend ;  and  5,288,294  of  the  58  per 
cent,  who  are  well  able  to  attend,  of  their  own  free  choice  neglect,  despise, 
or  desecrate  the  hours  of  the  Sabbath-day. 

Thus  a  fearful,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  report,  ^*  a  sadly  formid- 
able portion  of  the  English  people  are  proved  to  be  habitual  neglecters  of 
the  public  ordinances  of  religion.''  ''  And  this,"  Mr.  Mann  continues,  "  is 
the  result  considering  the  figures  in  the  least  unfavourable  aspect."  We 
may  say  this  is  a  fearful  state  of  religious  indifiTerence.  The  churches  and 
the  chapels  are  provided,  but  where  are  the  worshippers  ?  Let  every  man, 
as  he  reads  this  solemn  question,  look  round  upon  the  empty  pews  and 
benches  of  his  own  particular  place  of  worship — ^be  he  churchman  or  dis- 
senter— on  the  coming  Sabbath,  and  unless  some  extraordinarily  exciting 
event,  or  some  especially  popular  preacher  be  in  the  pulpit,  if  he  be  a 
thoughtful  and  considerate  man,  he  will  shudder  at  the  indifference  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  the  demands  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  God's  holy 
day.  Let  him  not  pause  at  this  stage  of  his  examination,  however,  but 
look  again,  and  ask  himself  the  character  of  the  absentees.  If  he  be  a 
master,  let  him  look  out  for  his  workmen :   if  a  merchant  or  manufacturer, 
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for  his  labourers  and  factory  hands ;  if  an  overseer  or  a  guardian,  for  the 
poor  and  the  wretched.  Everywhere  it  is  the  very  class  that  most  needs 
the  gospel^  who  most  neglect  it ;  and  their  aggregate  numbers  in  this  land 
of  Bibles  and  churches  and  well-paid  clergy  is  startling :  "  Five  millionty 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety-four*^ 
immortal  souls,  who  could  attend,  are  away  from  God's  house !  and 
this  awful  nimiber  does  not  include  the  sick,  the  aged,  or  the  infantile — 
in  short,  none  of  those  classes  who  are  lawfully  prevented  attending  ;  the 
whole  pi^ttlation^  according  to  the  last  census,  being  17,927,609: 
ahd  though  of  these  7,529,598  ate  Unable,  5,288,294  are  unwilling,  so 
that  together  12,817,890  of  the  population,  or  considerably  more  than 
two-thirds,  are  always  away  from  the  house  of  G-od.  Since,  then,  though 
there  is  accommodation  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  land,  the  people 
will  nof  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits,  the  servants  of  Christ  are  shut  up 
to  one  of  two  alternatives — either  they  must  literally  obey  the  command 
of  their  master,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  when  he  sliid,  '^  Gh>  ye  out  into  the 
highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in ;"  or  they  must  be 
content  to  let  the  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.  For  one-Lalf  of 
the  population  who  are  able  to  go  to  church,  church  has  no  attractions.  It 
is  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  but  they  will  not  enter  its  gates ;  a  light  set  on  a 
candlestick,  but  they  love  darkness  tether  than  light.  To  them  its  watch- 
men are  dumb  dogs,  because  they  never  hear,  never  heed,  their  warning 
voice.  From  many  and  various  causes,  the  regular  and  stated  clergy  of  all  de- 
nominations have  no  hold  upon,  no  access  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  operative 
and  labouring  poor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  avowed  and  shamelessly  profli- 
gate ahd  vicious, — and  yet  it  is  to  these  the  gospel  was  primarily  addressed. 
Jesus  *^  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.''  For 
them  the  good  news  of  the  gospel  is  peculiarly  fitted,  and  yet — 

"  See  where  o*er  desert  wastes  they  err, 
And  neither  food  nor  feeder  have ; 
Nor  fold,  nor  place  of  refuge  near, 
For  no  man  cares  their  souls  to  save." 

This,  to  a  great,  a  mighty  extent,  is  true  of  them  still.  We  do  not  say 
nothing  has  been  done  for  them,  but  nothing  has  been  done  efiTectively. 
*'  There  are,"  says  the  report  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  "  scenes  and  associates 
from  which  the  poor,  however  well  disposed,  can  never  i^parently  escape, — 
vice  and  filth,  which  riot  in  theu*  crowded  dwellings,  and  from  which  they 
cannot  fly  to  any  less  degraded  homes/'  What  can  the  stated  ininister»oreveii 
the  city  missionary,  do  in  his  few  and  inflrequent  visits,  for  these  Pariahs  of 
society  ?  From  the  former  they  keep  stubbornly  aloof^  and,  though  more 
accessible  to  the  latter,  yet  the  fact  remains,  myriads  upon  myriads  of  them 
die,  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year,  without  God  and  without  hope  in 
the  world, — and  this,  be  it  remarked  more  from  a  disinclination  to 
embrace  religious  truth,  than  a  determinate  opposition  to  it,  or  even  an 
infldel  spirit  in  respect  to  it.  There  still  remains  within  them  that  yhgae 
sense  of  some  tremendoua  Want,  and  those  aspirinups  after  some  indefinite 
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and  intaagible  ftdvaneemeaiit^  which  would  afford  to  the  pYcfp^  agency  the 
veiy  elements  of  great  Bucoess.  I^his  was  the  basis  upon  which  the 
patriarchs  of  Methodism  built  such  a  goodly  superstructure.  This  afibrds 
the  material  upon  which  those  charlatans,  the  Socialists,  the  Mormons,  and 
others  calculate,  and  fW)m  which  they  temporarily  reap  such  harvests  of 
profit,  to  the  utter  undoing  of  their  disappointed  and  deluded  victims. 
Nevertheless,  bad  as  the  state  of  things  at  present  is,  it  is  this  very  fact 
which  constitutes  its  hope{\iIness  for  the  future.  What  is  wanted  is  not  so 
much  chapels  or  churches,  not  well-salaried  clergymen,  or  separated 
ministers,  but  a  burning  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls  in  the  laity  of 
Christ's  flock ;  a  determination  on  the  part  of  every  individual  member  to 
do  his  duty  to  discharge  his  priesthood,  to  come  out  from  his  con- 
ventualism  and  go  down  to  the  dens  and  hovels,  the  cellars  and  pest- 
houses,  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  seething  volcano  of  vice  and  corruption,  to 
cry  in  the  spirit  of  Isaiah  to  his  degraded  countrymen,  "  Ho,  every  one 
that  thirsteth  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money ;  come  ye, 
buy  wine  and  nulk  without  money  and  without  price." 

This  must  be  done,  too,  upon  a  wide,  extensive,  and  well-considered 
plan.  We  must  meet  and  beat  back  the  enemy  on  his  own  territories,  or 
the  consequences  are  fearful  to  contemplate.  Never  shall  we  forget  the 
thrill  of  horror  with  which  upon  a  recent  occasion  we  listened  to  the 
graphic  and  harrowing  descriptions  of  some  of  the  Sabbath  scenes  of 
London,  by  a  returned  missionary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duff.  Nothing,  said 
the  impassioned  and  zealous  speaker,  in  India,  where  he  had  spent 
years  amid  the  scenes  of  the  grossest  idolatry — nothing  in  that  dark  land 
of  heathenism  had  ever  so  shocked  his  moral  and  religious  sense,  as  the 
scenes  he  had  witnessed  in  London  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath-day, 
in  Duke-street,  Bag-fair,  and  about  the  purlieus  of  Aldgate  and  White- 
chapel,  where  the  heaving  surges  of  a  vast  sea  of  sin  seemed  absolutely  to 
emit  a  moral  pestilence,  and  the  very  heavens  were  riven  by  their  blas- 
phemous cries  and  curses ;  while  the  neighbourhood  had  to  be  guarded  in 
open  day  by  a  little  army  of  police,  lest,  breaking  their  bounds,  the  waves 
should  overflow  the  neighbouring  streets,  to  the  destruction  of  all  peace 
and  order.  It  is  in  such  scenes^  both  in  town  and  country,  amid  their 
very  centres,  that  the  banner  of  the  Cross  must  be  once  more  planted. 
Good  and  holy  men  must  rally  beneath  its  folds.  Not  the  rich  nor  the 
mighty,  but  working  men,  the  willing  labourers,  the  zealous  co-workers, 
must  occupy  this  ground,  and,  speaking  in  tones  of  love  and  compassion  as 
of  old,  must  beseech  men  to  be  reconciled  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  And  then  to  this  agency  must  be  appended,  ''a  house- 
to-house  visitation.**  As,  in  the  awful  prevalence  of  the  cholera, 
nothing  was  found  so  efficient  to  discover  and  stay  the  presence  of  the 
plague  as  this  kind  of  treatment, — so  to  stay  this  spreading  indifference  to 
Gh>d's  truth,  this  open  disregard  to  his  Sabbaths,  let  there  be  well  organised 
efforts  for  house-to-house  viritation*  This  is  the  good  old  way,  jfrom  house 
io  houte.    If  we  would  have  knowledge  to  be  increased,  we  must,  like  the 

poor  gospellers  of  the  days  of  Wickliffe,  run  to  and  fro  by  the  way-side 
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and  in  the  orowded  court,  at  the  market  and  the  fair,  in  the  alleys  and  the 
lanes,  exhort,  admonish,  entreat ;  and  then  Jerusalem  will  arise,  God  will 
revive  His  work,  the  reproach  shall  be  wiped  away,  and  our  churches  shall 
be  enlarged,  with  continued  accessions  of  saved  and  pardoned  souls! 

The  fields  are  white  unto  the  harvest :  never  were  there  such  opportu- 
nities for  effort  as  now.  It  is  a  cheering  prospect  of  the  times  that  a 
government  officer,  in  the  discharge  of  a  mere  routine  duty,  has  been  so 
wrought  upon  by  the  deep  and  mournful  sense  of  religious  indifference, 
that  he  has  broken  through  the  trammels  of  sect  and  party.  Disregarding  on 
the  one  hand  the  high  pretensions  of  the  State  Church,  and  depicting  on 
the  other  the  utter  inability  of  the  respectable  dissenting  agencies  to 
grapple  with  the  deadly  evil,  he  has  pointed  to  the  only  means  which,  in 
his  unbiassed  yet  enlightened  judgment,  promises  success, — namely,  the 
extensive  employment  of  lay  agency  in  preaching,  and  an  enlarged  scheme 
of  religious  education  for  the  rising  generation ;  preaching  that  shall  be 
heard  and  appreciated  by  the  common  people ;  education  that  shall  lay 
hold  of  and  elevate  the  lowest  and  the  vilest.  Men  of  Israel,  help !  It  is 
time  that  our  party  disputes  were  ended,  that  each,  cleaving  to  his  prin- 
ciples, sallied  forth  to  practice  them  upon  the  dry  bones  and  lifeless 
forms  of  the  valley  of  sin  and  death,  in  which  lie  widely  scattered,  in 
helpless  confusion  and  misery,  the  five  millions  and  a  quarter  who — 

''  Wild  as  the  untaught  Indian's  brood, 
Like  Chmtian  savages,  remain  i 
Strangers,  yea,  enemies  to  God, 
While  Jesus  spills  his  blood  in  vain." 

Touug  men,  to  you  this  is  the  very  opportunity  for  usefulness.  The 
occasion  calls  for  all  the  buoyant  energy  of  youth — all  that  facility  of  adapta- 
tion to  circiunstances  which  youthful  Christianity  only  can  supply.  You 
can  teach  the  young,  and  allure  them  by  your  example  from  the  ways  of 
sin  and  crime,  to  the  house,  the  home,  and  the  heart  of  God.  Tou  are 
brave  and  chivalrous,  you  can  dare  danger,  triumph  over  difficulty,  and 
despise  contempt  in  the  service  of  the  Saviour.  Be  up,  then,  and  doing, 
in  this  great  cause.  Band  yourselves  together  to  open  schools,  to  distri- 
bute tracts,  originate  fresh  errands  of  love  and  mercy,  visit  the  homes  and 
haunts  of  the  ragged  and  the  wretched,  the  vicious  and  the  desolate.  Do 
not  wait  for  your  elders  and  your  superiors ;  be  thankful  if  they  vrill  help : 
but  this  it  your  work,  and  whatsoever  your  hands  find  to  do,  do  it  with 
your  might.  "  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  Give  yourselves  to  this 
God-like  work  of  raising  the  fallen,  of  gathering  the  outcast,  retrieving  the 
lost,  and  God,  even  your  own  God,  shall  give  you  His  blessing,  and  our 
land  shall  yield  he  r  in  erase  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  His  excellent  name. 


THE  RESURRECTION  BODY,  ITS  IDENTITY  AND  ITS  CHANGES. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  a  perusal  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  of  the 
first  Christians,  that  the  subject  of  the  resurrection  of  the  boay  was  one  which 
frequentlr  filled  their  minds,  and  flowed  £rom  their  tongues  and  pens.    Perhaps 
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in  our  day  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  eubjeot ;  generally  speaking,  Chris- 
tians are  contented  to  believe  that  they  will  not  cease  to  exist  at  death,  but  will 
be  that  day  in  paradise,  there  to  remain  until  the  resurrection  day^  when  body 
and  soul  will  be  a^in  united  to  part  no  more.  Many  there  are  who,  m  the  enthu- 
siasm of  their  aspirations  after  spiritual  life,  either  forget  the  body  altoeether,  or 
treat  it  as  a  common  thine,  almost  imworthy  of  a  thought :  especially  if  it  be 
one  to  which  disease  or  md  age  has  imparted  pains,  wrinkles,  baldness,  and 
deformity. 

Every  Christian  should  be  a  philosopher;  and  this  subject  of  the  resurrection, 
which  overwhelmed  the  wise  men  of  Athens  with  its  excess  of  light,  should  be 
looked  at  and  examined  until  all  its  beauty  and  glory  are  manifest  to  the  believer's 
understanding. 

Divine  revelation  informs  us  that  each  of  our  individual  selves,  in  perfect 
identity  of  personality,  must  appear  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  thence  be 
removed  £rom  the  right  or  left  of  the  Judge,  to  glory  and  honour,  or  to  tribu- 
lation and  anguish.  Tet  the  same  Divine  revelation  informs  us  that  a  great  change 
will  take  place  in  this  '<  vOe  6o<2y  "•— Phil.  iii.  21 :  That  some  of  its  parts  and 
organs  will  be  altered  or  removed  ^ — 1  Cor.  vi.  13  :  That  it  will  no  longer  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  gravity  —  These,  iv.  17  :  That  doors  and  walls,  mere 
material  things,  will  be  no  longer  obstacles  in  its  path  —  John  xx.  19-— 26, 
That  disease  and  death  will  nolong^  attack  it — Rev.  xxi.  4  :  That,  in  short, 
''  the  former  things ''  shall  be  done  away. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  identity  be  preserved  f  How  can  the 
resurrection  body  be  the  same,  ix  so  diverse  ?  How  can  it  be  like,  if  so  different  f 
Analogy  and  illustration  will  answer  such  inquiries  better  than  argument.  The 
in£uit  of  a  span  long,  in  all  its  weakness  and  igpaorance,  is  yet  the  same  person 
who  twenty  or  thir^  years  snbsequentiy  stands  erect  in  manly  strength  oi  body, 
and  who  exercises  his  miffhty  intellect  as  the  lord  of  creation ;  the  same  nersoii 
may  be  found  fifty  years  later  with  wrinkled  and  decrepid  form,  and  mind  gone 
back  to  childishness.  Tet  in  all  Ufe's  changes  the  identit;^  is  preserved,  the  man 
has  the  same  body,  though  much  modified,  and  though  its  mdividual  particles 
of  matter  may  have  been  frequentiy  changed.  Agam,  look  at  the  wonderful 
processes  of  nature,  and  see  how  like  substances  are  modified  and  made  of  diverse 
appearance. 

A  piece  of  rusty  iron  is  neither  pleasant  to  see  nor  to  handle ;  but  we  gaze 
with  pleasure  on  the  charming  colour  of  the  rose,  and  with  admiration  on  the 
blush  which  sensitive  feeling  throws  into  the  face  of  youth,  making  beauty 
more  beautiful.  Yet  those  who  are  wise  in  such  matters  say  that  the  colour  of 
the  rose  and  of  the  blood  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  combined  with  oxygen 
— that  is,  iron  rusted. 

The  air  that  we  breathe  seems  at  first  to  be  a  thing  sui  (jeneris — ^to  have  nothing 
like  it  in  creation ;  yet  the  water  that  we  drink  is  mainly  composed  of  the  same 


the  whole  of  these  illustrations  we  may  conclude  that  the  risen  body  will  retain 
its  ancient  identity,  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  the  dead  awake,  and  we  be 
changed. 

The  Apostie  Paul  makes  use  of  terms  of  contrast  in  order  to  give  us  some- 
thing like  correct  ideas  of  the  resurrection  body,  and  no  better  guide  in  the 
philosophy  of  our  religion  is  to  be  found  than  the  Apostie  of  the  Gentiles.  He 
informs  us — (1  Cor.  xv.  40,  etseq,)-^^^  There  are  also  celestial  bodies,  and  bodies 
terrestrid ;  but  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  one,  and  the  gloiy  of  the  terrestrial 
is  another." — ''  So  alM>  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  is  sown  in  corruption 
it  is  raised  in  incomii>tion.  It  is  sown  in  dishonour ;  it  is  raised  in  glory .^  It 
is  sown  in  weakness :  it  is  raised  in  power.  It  is  sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is 
raised  a  spiritual  body.    There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.'* 

Let  us  follow  the  apostle  in  this  contrasted  account  of  the  buried  and  risen 
body.  "  It  is  sown  in  corruption  "  However  fair  may  have  been  the  living 
form,  however  easy  the  approach  and  struggle  of  death,  few  substances  so 
speeoily  corrupt  as  human  bodies.  However  much  we  may  wish  to  gaze  upon 
a  departed  friend,  if  we  make  not  haste, — 
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^^  Decay's  corroding  fingers 
Will  sweep  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers." 

And  when  corruption  has  begun  its  horrid  work,  there  is  nothing  in  nature  that 
fills  us  with  such  sickening  cusgust  as  the  sight  of  a  corrupting  human  body. 
With  what  loathing  we  turn  from  the  ^ghtful  spectacle,  and  hasten  from  its 
vicinity. 

But  *^  it  is  raised  in  ineorruptian."  Its  constituent  particles  will  be  of  sueh 
a  character  that  they  cannot  decay  or  become  corrupt.  There  is  no  body  in 
nature,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  that  is  p^fectly  uncnangeable ;  yet  there  are 
some  sufficiently  so  for  illustration.  Gold  wiU  enaure  a  fire  that  decomposes  most 
things ;  yet  will  this  pure  metal  flow  forth  from  the  furnace  in  all  the  glistening 
perfection  of  its  true  metallic  character.  Light  comes  streaming  down  from  the 
sun  at  mid-day,  making  all  things  glad ;  nor  can  we  corrupt  it.  All  that  we  can 
do  is  to  divide  its  rays  into  the  primary  colours,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  with  their 
intermediate  shades ;  yet  light  it  wiU  remain  after  all,  in  nothing  oormptible ; 
so  pure,  so  changeless  shall  be  even  the  body  when  it  is  raised  in  incorruption. 

*^  It  is  sonm  in  dishonour"  Most  true  indeed.  However  much  admired 
when  living  for  its  symmetry, — ^however  well  beloved  for  the  gentleness  of  the 
spirit  within,-— however  much  honoured  by  men  for  wealth  or  for  station,  or  as 
being  the  temple  of  a  mighty  mind,  no  sooner  has  death  set  his  seal  upon  a  body, 
than  the  admiration,  love,  and  honour  flee  away.  Even  in  the  language  of 
Abraham  does  life-long  affection  speak — ^'  Give  me  a  piece  of  ground  that  I 
may  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight." 

''  It  is  raised  in  glory"  The  drole  of  its  admireni  and  friends  will  be 
greatly  increased.  Higher  orders  of  intelligenee  will  welcome  it  into  the 
world  of  bodies  celestial ;  nor  is  there  anything  of  glory  conceivable  which  is 
not  included  in  the  prayer  of  our  Lord : — ''  Father,  I  will  that  those  thou  hast 
given  me  may  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  see  my  glory,  the  gloiy 
that  I  had  wim  thee  before  the  world  was." 

" It  is  sonm  in  weakness"  So  weak  is  it,  that  it  cannot  dose  its  eyes,  nor 
defend  itself  from  the  crawling  worm. 

''  It  is  raised  in  poiuery"  so  strong,  that  the  monster  who  has  overoonM  the 

mightiest  will  never  ap^ain  be  its  conqueror ;  and  time,  tiiat  has  overthrown 

cities,  nations  and  empires,  will  be  powerless  against  it.    Perhaps  also,  as  Mr. 

Wesley  sings,  it  will  be, — 

^*  Swifter  than  the  lightning's  my, 
And  brighter  than  the  sun." 

*'  It  is  sonm  a  natural  body"  Like  other  bodies  in  nature,  figurativeh'  in- 
deed, it  is  Hke  the  grass  of  the  field,  as  saith  the  prophet  Isaiah ;  and  really  is 
it  in  its  animal  functions  like  the  bodies  of  the  beasts  that  perish  : — ^like  them 
has  it  lived,  like  them  has  it  died,  like  them  does  it  sink  into  corruption. 

'^  It  is  raised  a  spiritual  body" — ^like  other  spirits,  and  as  like  to  other 
spiritual  bodies,  as  in  mortal  life  it  was  like  to  other  natural  bodies.  The 
patriarch  says,  that  the  Almighty  *'  maketh  his  angels  spirits."  Like  to  these 
angelic  bodies  will  the  resurrection  body  be ;  for,  as  the  apostle  says, ''  There  is 
a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body" 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  j^uhioned 
like  unto  his  glorious  body,  according^  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  even 
to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself ."—-rhil.  iii.  21. 

**  Snch  lively  hopes  we  owe, 
Lord,  to  thy  dying  love ; 
Oh !  ma^  we  taste  thy  grace  below, 
And  smg  thy  praise  above."  C. 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTE  BOOK.— No.  XIII. 

MY  FBLlOW-nUVXLLBBS ;    OE,  THB  T05QUK  AND  THE  HBABT. 

"  Oat  of  the  abondanoe  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 

My  usual  practice  when  travelUnff  by  rail,  especially  if  I  am  not  iounM^i^g 
through  a  country  new  to  me  (ana  consequently  havixiig  in  itself  aufiaient 
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olfdmB  upon  my  attention),  is  to  occupy  myself  with  some  book  or  pamphlet 
with  which  I  am  desirous  of  forming  an  acquaintance ;  and  thus  haye  I  relieTcd 
the  tedium  of  many  a  long  journey,  while  I  have  at  the  same  time,  to  some 
extent,  made  up  for  the  lack  of  opportunity  my  incessant  occupation  haa  caused 
in  the  pursuit  of  my  long-cherished  reading  habits. 

Sometimes  the  crying  of  a  fellow-passenger's  child,  or  the  determined 
perseverance  of  a  near  neighbour  in  the  same  compartment  to  hold  me  in 
conversation,  either  totally  prevents  my  accustomed  nabit  being  exerdsed,  or, 
ever  and  anon  breaking  the  thread  of  my  subject,  robs  me  of  the  desired  advan- 
tage. At  other  times,  the  clatter  of  tongues  around  so  distract  my  thoughts 
that  I  find  myself  utterly  incapacitated  for  study^  and  am  driven  to  a  oon- 
templation  of  the  scenes  near  at  hand. 

This  was  the  case  recently,  on  a  ioumey  I  was  taking  from  the  Metropolis  to 
the  North  of  England  by  the  Great  Northern  Eailway.  It  was  early  in  the  day, 
the  company  were  all  fresh  and  full  of  vigour,  and  were  on  every  hand  beguiling 
time  by  conversation.  The  train  rolled  on,  and  enough  of  the  subject-matters 
in  hand  came  to  my  ear  unsought  to  put  me  into  a  reflective  mood. 

What  various  emotions,  I  wought,  are  now  occupying  the  bosoms  of  these 
my  fellow-passengers ;  what  difierent  objects  and  purposes  have  these  people  in 
view ;  with  what  various  and  contrasting  feelings  are  they  pursuing  the  same 
journey ;  what  hopes  or  fears,  what  anticipatious  of  joy  or  sorrow,  prosperity  or 
adversity,  are  inducing  them  to  proceed  to  their  several  destinations ;  what 
anxious  cares  are  perhaps  pressing  upon  the  heart  of  one,  while  the  sunny  light 
falling  upon  the  future  prospects  of  another,  may  cause  the  swelling  heart  to 
flutter  with  delight  in  anticipation  of  what  yet  may  never  be  realised ;  what 
dreams  of  future  bliss,  or  sorrowful  reminiscences  of  the  past,  may  occupy  the 
minds  of  those  around  me  at  this  moment,  while  each  alike  is  unconscious  of 
his  neighbour's  feelings,  and  uninterested  in  his  pursuits,  evidencing  the  truths- 
fulness  of  Scripture,  wherein  it  is  declared,  **  Every  hea^t  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness,  and  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not  therewith.''  ' 

What  a  variety  of  widely  different  objects  are  impelling  these  my  companions 
onward — love,  hate,  a  gay  christening,  or  a  funeral  procession;  the  meeting 
of  old  friends,  or  the  separation  of  those  dear  to  each  other ;  the  leaving  an  old 
situation,  or  the  prospect  of  a  new  one ;  business  concerns,  or  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure ;  sickness  may  be  driving  one  to  seek  the  benefit  of  change  of  air,  or 
of  change  of  scene ;  or  exhausted  energies  may  be  endeavouring  to  recover 
their  spring  by  a  season  of  rest  and  relaxation ;  the  ^^  prodigal"  may  be  return- 
ing ^'  home,''  or  the  beloved  child  leaving  for  the  first  time  we  needed  guardian- 
ship of  a  parent's  eye,  and  the  shelter  of  the  parental  roof. 

Thus  meditating  and  sohloquising,  many  miles  of  ground  were  rapidly  passed 
over ;  and  I  was  suddenly  roused  from  the  reverie  into  which  I  had  almost 
unconsciously  fallen,  by  the  animated  voices,  mingling  discordantly  in  various 
parts  of  the  crowded  carriage,  in  the  midst  of  which  1  found  myself  alone. 

I  was  at  once  impressed  most  forcibly  by  the  vast  dissimilarity  of  the  subjects 
which  at  the  moment  interested  my  fellow-travelleni,  and  the  Scripture  passage 
flashed  into  my  mind,  '*  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 
Again,  I  was  constrained  to  feel  ^'  How  true  to  nature  is  tHe  word  of  Crod." 
Wno  that  has  read  and  reflected  thereon,  and  in  ita  light  studied  the  various 
phases  of  human  life,  can  doubt  its  divine  origin  ? 

If  "  the  countenance  be  an  index  of  the  mind,''  surely  I  thought  the  tongue 
makes  known  the  contents  of  the  heart.  Its  ruling  passion,  or  its  present 
engrossing  object,  is  unmistakeably  presented  in  the  conversation  of  the  lips. 
Here  on  my  nght  are  two  men,  ''  strong  and  sturdy  sons  of  toil,'*  incessantly 
talking  of  pigs.  Their  past,  present,  and  prospective  value,  comparative  merits 
and  oemerits  of  the  various  kinds,  formed  the  staple  of  their  conversation, 
varied  by  descriptions  of  bargains  met  with  in  purchasing  them,  losses  sustained 
in  buying  or  selling,  comments  upon  celebrated  breeds  and  breeders,  noted 
markets,  well-known  dealers,  &c.,  &c. 

Another  party,  clad  in  tlxe  habiliments  of  mourning,  conversed  only  upon 
deaths  and  aeath*bed  scenes,  with  all  their  att^ddant  circumstances,  enteriiig 
with  fiurpiiaing  minateaesa  into  all  tbe  details,  the  sayings,  acta,  and  doingn  of 
the  dep<u1«d  ones. 
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A  third  party  evidenoed  their  devoted  love  of  worldly  pleasure  by  diseusaiiig 
the  merits  and  demeritB  of  certain  actors  and  actresses ;  the  features  of  sundry 
new  plays ;  the  peculiar  attractions  of  this  or  that  place  of  public  amuflement ; 
and  an  endLees  concatenation  of  similar  subjects.  Again,  another  group  were 
equally  interested  in  discussinf  the  present  price  of  flour;  the  state  of  the 
markets ;  the  prospect  of  a  still  greater  rise ;  tne  yield  of  the  crops ;  the  bread 
policy  of  the  French  Government,  and  various  collateral  matters.  A^in,  a 
party  of  ladies  chatted  most  volubly  respecting  bonnets,  shawls,  dresses,  ribbons, 
flowers,  and  finery  in  general,  aomiriim^  Miss  A.,  and  condemning  the  taste 
displayed  by  Miss  B. ;  praisins^  this  lady's  style,  and  ridiculing  that  of  another ; 
seeming  to  oe  well  versed  in  uie  comphcated  subject  of  the  changing  fashions, 
and  leiSii^^ne  to  imagine  that  nothin&p  in  their  estimation  is  worth  a  thought, 
except  ^*  Wherennthal  shall  I  be  clothed,"  Alasl  alasl  how  much  time  and 
attention  is  devoted  to  our  poor  frail  perishing  bodies,  while  the  immortal  soul 
is  ncs^lected  and  forgotten  I 

A  lady  and  gentleman  who  sat  opposite  me  were  all  the  day  most  intently 
engaged  m  conversation  upon  business  matters.  Both  of  them,  it  seemed,  were 
country  shopkeepers  in  dinerent  places.  All  sorts  of  business  subjects  engrossed 
their  attention,  and  were  discussed  with  an  earnestness  and  spirit  which  seemed 
in  accordance  with  the  wise  man's  injunction,  *'  Whatsoever  tny  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 

One  remark  of  the  young  man  (for  he  was  young)  struck  me  as  a  some- 
what curious  specimen  of  '*  grocer's  logic."  ^*  Ah  I"  he  exclaimed,  addressing 
his  companion,  *' that's  the  secret  of  success  in  business;  that*s  the  way  to 
get  on.  Always  fancy  you  are  losing :  make  up  your  mind  thht  you  are  always 
losing,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  get  on.'' 

finally,  a  party  of  poliHoians  had  managed  to  secure  a  seat  to  themselves, 
and,  as  often  as  the  tnun  stopped  at  a 'station,  took  every  precaution,  honest  and 
dishonesL  to  prevent  either  male  o>  female  from  entering  to  enjoy  a  share  in  the 
benefit  of  it — one  of  the  best  seats  in  the  carriage—though  it  was  far  from  fully 
occupied.  Again  and  again  they  declared  to  such  as  sought  an  entrance,  that 
"  It  was  quite  fuU ;"  that  '^  There  was  plenty  of  room  next  door,''  &c.,  to  secure 


of  the  age, — seeming  to  endorse  (at  least  in  theory)  the  French  motto,  *^  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity." 

Sucn,  I  thought,  is  life,  as  I  looked  from  one  to  another  of  my  companions, 
and  reflected  upon  what  I  saw  and  heard ;  and  with  a  sigh  I  opened  my  Bibk 
and  read  the  words  of  one  of  old,  *^  Hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter; 
WEAR  God  and  xbbp  His  coicmaitdxbnts,  for  this  is  the  whole  dutv  of  Mak  ;" 
and,  again,  he  declares,  of  all  man's  desires  and  pursuits,  ambitions  and 
leasures,  ''  All,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;" — and  I  closed  my  book, 
humming  over  to  myself  our  poet's  truthful  words — 

"Nothing  18  worth  a  thought  beneath, 
•  Bnt  how  I  may  esci^  the  death 

Which  never,  never  dies ; 
How  make  mine  own  election  snre, 
And,  when  I  fail  on  earth,  secure 
A  mansion  in  the  skies." 

J.  H G. 


Imagmation. — ^Riffhtly  dissected,  wisely  used,  imagiiiation  is  the  greatest  gift  and 
blessing  of  intellectuJ  man.  MThether  he  will  or  not,  it  mingles  more  or  less  with  all 
his  acts,  and  almost  all  his  pleasures.  But  how  it  might  be  taught  to  elevate  and 
purify  all  those  enjoyments,  would  man  but  give  the  due  ascendancy  to  the  finer 
essence,  and  suffer  it  to  direct  his  corporeal  energies!  How  it  might  raise  Ins 
tastes!  How  it  might  soften  his  feelings!  How  it  mi^ht  purify  his  derires!  How 
it  might  ennoble  his  nature!  How  it  might  dignify  his  life!  How  it  might  tran- 
quiliae  his  death!  For  imagination  must  ever  be  an  ingvedient  in  that  power  by 
which  we  realise  to  ourselves  '*  The  substance  of  things  not  seen."— JiMuSf. 
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THOUGHTS  AFTER  A  SECOND  PERUSAL  OP  « UNCLE  TOM'S 

CABIN." 


BY  W.  BTBOM,  ATJTHOB  OF  ^  8KXTCHSS   FROM  LIFS.** 

LiS2  tens  of  thoiiBandB,  no  doubt,  my  first  perosal  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
celebrated  work  was  hurried  and  excited;  the  passions  were  carried  away 
with  thrilling  power,  while  the  judcnment  had  scarcely  opportunity  to  pause  and 
reflect.  The  field  on  which  Mrs.  Stowe  ha9  entered  was  almost  an  untrodden 
one:  at  least  so  were  the  patiis  leadings  from  the  gate  by  which  she  introduced 
the  literary  world,  and  the  rcHading  population.  The  scenes  and  grouping  were 
strikingly  different  from  those  wnidi  others  had  chosen  for  their  sketches. 
Few  haa  seen>-or  rather  few  had  duly  and  sacredly  estimated  them;  the  rich 
fields  were  all  new  ground, — and  truly  she  has  drawn  from  them  many  descrip- 
tions seldom  equallra,  for  pleasure  or  for  pain,  for  beauty  or  for  joy. 

Moreover  the  style,  and  the  sentiments  were  so  pecuuar,  yet  so  natural,~Bo 
simple  and  common,  yet  in  her  hands,  from  the  connection  and  position  in 
which  she  placed  them,  striking  and  efiective ;  that  no  wonder  the  b<x>k  aroused 
the  warmest  emotions,  and  p^kasantly  drew  the  reader  on,  page  after  page, 
chapter  after  chapter.  But  will  the  sentiments,  the  style,  tne  scenes  bear  a 
critical,  calm,  and  thorough  examination?  We  think  tney  will.  The  scenes 
were  selected  from  a  mass  of  facts  now  collected  and  arranged  in  the  '^  key :" 
painful  enough  they  are  and  pathetically  romantic,  and  marvellons  are  many ; 
yet,  alas!  there  are  proofs  too  incontrovertible,  of  their  hemg  substantially 
correct : — the  style  may  have  its  faults,  yet  no  one  will  deny  we  merits  fre- 

2'  uently  due  to  its  graphic  clearness,  and  luminous  expressiveness ; — and  as  for 
be  sentiments  she  propounds,  they  cannot  but  commend  themselves  to  every 
well  principled  mind,  as  noble  in  their  philanthropic  bearing,  pure  in  their 
morals,  ana  exalted  in  their  religious  tendencies. 

Whether  the  incidents  be  extraordinary,  and  full  of  dramatic  interest,  or  are 
more  calm  and  of  every  day  routine, — still  the  talented  authoress  has  not  failed 
in  giving  them  that  tragic  efiect,  or  that  quiet,  winning  influence,  and  spirit- 
stirring  pathos,  which  a  well  cultivated  mind,  a  refined  taste,  and  a  generous, 
womanly  heart  could  alone  accomplish. 

In  the  public  journals  we  read  that  the  people  in  various  places  on  the  con- 
tinent have  been  so  interested  in  the  book,  and  especiaiJy  in  the  glorious 
principles  of  Evangelical  Religion  with  which  it  is  so  richly  interwoven,  and 
which  are  as  the  story  proceeds,  so  beautifully  and  effectually  developed,  that  on 
unwonted  attention  has  been  thereby  drawn  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  themselves. 
The  saving  truths,  the  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,  and  divine  qua- 
lities of  the  Word  of  God,  have  been  so  appropriately  brought  out  by  the 
conduct,  and  conversation,  and  quotations,  that  I  do  not  wonder  these  results 
have  followed.  To  me  it  appears  quite  probable.  I  acknowledge,  as  a  pro- 
fessedly Christian  man,  I  often  felt  veiy  forcibly  the  becoming  and  justly 
selected,  and  apdy  fitted  application  of  the  inspired  words, — and  rejoiced  and 
believed,  and  put  fresh  courage  on,  durin&p  the  perusal.  The  sentences  seemed  to 
&11  in  so  naturally, — so  far  from  anyuing  like  profane  obtrusiveness,  and 
above  all  so  remote  from  burlesque,  hypocrisy,  parody,  or  cant.  Doubtless  tens 
of  thousands  felt  as  I  did ;  whether  or  not  tne  same  motives  (call  them  not 
enthusiasm  or  transcendentalism  1)  influenced  them,  as  touched  my  own  soul, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  Further,  we  tlunk  every  candid  and  considerate 
reader  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  if  the  principles  and  truths  of  the  Bible 
could  actually,  or,  for  the  argument's  sake,  could  they  in  ima^^inatwn  merely, 
eflect  such  wonders  upon  the  state  and  character,  the  soul  and  spirit  of  an  Uncle 
Tom,  we  may  argrue,  that  they  are,  on  either  ground,  well  worthy  of  much  and 
serious  consideration.  For  this  good,  were  it  all  in  imagination,  was  gloriouF, — 
but  if  real,  how  much  more  does  it  excel  in  glory!  ^'It  may  be  real," 
I  hear  you  in  soliloquy,  thoughtfully  pondering,  when  you  ask  yourself, — 
"  ShaU  i  consider  the  whole  as  a  matter  of  speculative,  strange  philosophy.  Or 
shall  I  try  and  test  t<,  as  the  phrase  runs,  btf  experience,'*  My  friend,  tty  and 
test  it  by  all  means!    Philosophy  and  speculation  will  not  do  much  for  thee : 
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'^  Taste  thou,  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  spacious."    Experience  removes  doubts. 
It  is  the  shortest  and  surest  way  to  wisdom. 

I  know  that  some  religious  people  have  scrupulous  objections  to  seek  either 
pleasure  or  instruction  from  literature  of  the  class  which  Mrs.  Stowe  has  chosen 
to  adopt.  And  there  are  moralists,  and  ministers,  who  denounce  the  whole 
species  as  evil,  and  "  only  evil ;"  and  that  irrespectively  of  the  lessons  taught, 
or  the  doctrines  inculcated.  Doubtless  some  books,  and  some  novels  especially, 
are  a  reproach  from  beginning  to  end,  both  to  virtue  and  religion ; — though  as 
works  of  eenius, — ^great  yet  perverted, — ^they  are  openly  r^ ;  and  what  is 
worse,  before  the  young  and  inexperienced,  often  most  indiscriminately 
applauded  and  recommended; — ^many  books  are  a  disgrace  alike  to  genius, 
morals,  and  religion.  Alas !  such  authors  too,  will  even  have  their  acunirers 
and  advocates, — who,  perhaps,  (so  fallen,  sensual  and  devilish,  is  human  nature!) 
if  they  had  not  such  books  of  evil  and  sensuality  to  licentiate  upon,  and  where- 
withal to  humour  and  satiate  their  vicious  wills,  and  pander  to  their  depravity ; 
would  expend  their  base  energies  and  corrupted  riches,  and  bad  influence,  by 
raising  or  patronising,  at  every  comer, — gin-palaces,  music  saloons,  betting 
rooms,  and  places  whose  names  and  purposes  it  would  be  a  shame  to  mention. 
Volume  after  volume  of  this  most  degraaed  class  falls  almost  dead-bom  from  the 
press,  without  either  artistical  beautjr  to  charm,  and  I  W}is  going  to  sa^,  mental 
vigour  and  vileness  enough  to  injure  or  allure,  either  by  their  wicked 
examples,  or  vain  and  foolish  principles.  Now,  who  shall  make  a  selection 
from  the  crowded  and  ever  enlarging  shelves  of  our  circulating  libraries,  which 
shall  really  be  for  good  and  profitable  uses, — ^imparting  to  the  reader  historical 
information,  giving  him  correct  pictures  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  ^*  Caught" 
as  the  dramatist  says,  *^  living  as  they  rise ;"  embodying  tpo,  sound  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  diffusing  innocent  pleasure, — without  any  tendencies  to 
weaken  or  oontaminate  the  purer  and  sublimer  tastes  which  spiritual  religion 
creates  and  cherishes ;  and  in  the  midst  of  which  *'  cherisbea  creations,"  its 
existence  can  alone  continue  growing  up  day  by  day  to  perfection  7  To  this 
difficult  question  we  do  not  presume  to  give  forth  a  sufficient  answer.  The 
venerable  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  tried,  and  only  partially  succeeded.  I  forbear  to 
enter  more  at  large  upon  the  discussion,  though  it  is  a  becoming  one  for  this 
miscellany, — and  of  no  ordinary  importance  in  these  days  of  cheap  publications, 
when  the  press  teems  with  re-issues  of  our  own  writers,  American  writers, 
and  writers  from  the  French  and  German. 

In  a  recent  publication  there  is  an  article  intitled  '^  Hints  about  reading," 
which  touches  these  topics.  Yet  it  appears  to  me  that  the  ingenious  essayist 
builds  up  and  pulls  down  at  one  and  tne  same  time.  It  is  there  asked,  *'  What 
books  shall  we  not  read  ?"  And  the  answer  is — "  As  a  general  rule,  let  the 
young  man  steer  clear  of  light  literature.  Let  him  eschew  tales,  fictions,  and 
romances.  He  must  regard  this  class  of  literature  as  forbidden  fruit,  or,  at 
any  rat^,  as  a  thing  seloom  or  never  to  be  taken  up  of  set  purpose,  but  only 
to  be  indultred  in  b^  snatches  at  odd  times,  or  when  the  mind  is  allowed  a  litUe 
holiday,  after  a  time  of  protracted  labour  and  patient  plodding.  Works  of 
fiction  are  the  confectionery  of  literature ;  and  what  sane  man  would  think  of 
dining  off  preserve  tartsr  This  sort  of  literature  must  never  become  the 
staple  food,  out  must  be  regarded  as  the  dessert,  to  be  indulged  in  only  now 
and  then,  after  a  substantial  meal.  Let  the  Christian  young  man  reject  pro£uie 
and  flimsy  fictions,  and  all  that  brood  of  which  such  biooks  form  a  part."  Now 
were  an  author,  a  novelist  say,  anxiously  disposed  to  commend  his  own  nub- 
lications,  and  soUdtous  to  find  excuses  for  havmg  selected  this  particular  walk  in 
literature,  then  he  might  enlist  our  essayist  himself  on  his  behalf  | — and 
affirming,  as  he  doubtless  would  that  tiie  chief  object  to  which  he  aspired  in 
his  literaiT  labours,  and  which  he  humbly  hoped  he  hadin  some  degree  attained, 
was  that  nis  books  should  be  of  such  a  cheerful  tone,  that  the  fagged  student, 
after  protracted  labours,  and  the  warm-hearted  youth  in  his  leisure  from  busi- 
ness or  office  hours,  and  the  gentle  maiden  in  her  search  after  the  beautiful, 
might  refresh  themselves  in  his  pages, — and  that,  moreover,  they  should  be  of 
such  a  strengthening,  moral,  ana  natural  tone,  that  the  most  pious  might  with 
advantage  t&s  tham  up  "  at  odd  times,"  and  by  '^  snatches,**  for  reiareaftisps,  if 
not  of  <<set  purpose."    And  thus,  •sche¥nag  ewery  intfntioii  of  writing  ''a 
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pro£Euie  aud  flimsy  fiction/'  and  with  a  becoming  ambition,  and  a  high  aspira- 
tion after  usefukiess,  an  author  might  strengthen  and  encourage  himself  in  his 
pursuits ;  and  thereby  consecrate  his  taste,  his  talents,  his  genius,  his  imagina- 
tion, his  piety,  to  the  realisation  of  purposes  so  great  and  commendable  as 
these ;  and  he  might  quote  the  article  referred  to  as  his  apology  and  defence,  if 
needs  be !  Whether  he  fell  short  in  these  his  loft^  purposes,  and  never  obtained 
the  worthy  objects  of  his  honourable  ambition,  is  another  question.  He  says, 
we  will  assume,  that  he  aimsd  at  them, — and  we  must  confess  the  quarry  he 
pointed  at,  was  high  and  noble,  and  worthy  his  earnest  labour,  and  most 
anxious  pains-taking. 

HasMrsStowem  ''Uncle Tom"  sought  after  these?  I  believe  she  has. 
Has  she  attained  them  ?  I  believe  she  has.  And  from  her  work,  the  world,  and 
the  Christian  world  emphatically,  have  received  impressions  concerning  slavery 
and  liberty, — ^fallen  man  and  regenerate  man, — falsehood  and  truth,  mfidelity 
and  reUgion,  life  and  death,  heaven  and  heU,  judgment  and  retribution,  which 
will  not  easily  be  effaced !  Let  these  impressions  be  deepened  by  the  Word  of 
God  and  prayer.  Intercessions  shall  ascend,  and  efforts  still  be  made  for  the 
hberation  of  the  catitive;  and  we  know  who  has  said,  ''Shall  not  God  avenge 
his  own  elect,  whicn  cry  day  and  night  to  him,  though  he  bear  long  with  them  P 
I  tell  you  he  will  avenge  them  speemly."  He  will  Imve  respect  to  nis  covenant; 
and  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  which  are  now  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty, 
shall  be  enlightened  by  the  Sun  of  righteousness. — "  And  the  w'ddemess,  and 
the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.    They  shall  blossom  abundantlyi  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing." 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  EXPERIENCE  OF 

DANIEL  DAVIS. 

(Continued  from  pctge  62.) 


A  TRAiK  of  providences  now  made 
it  appear  tbat  it  was  tbe  will  of  God 
that  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  should  re- 
move from  Cockwood  and  take  up 
their  abode  at  Kenton.     Hence,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1822,  they  took 
possession  of  the  house  where  Daniel 
Urst  drew  breath,  and  whifre,  in  all 
probability^  be  will  breathe  his  last, 
and  begun  to  work  in  the  same  smith's 
shop  that  had  for  many  a  year  been 
occupied  by  his  father!     After  they 
left  Cockwood  the  preaching  was  con- 
tinned  for  a  while  at  the  house  of  ono 
of  the  members ;  but  as  there  were  no 
new  members  added,  and  several  of 
the  old  ones  were  removed  to  Abra- 
ham's bosom,  it  was  finally  given  up, 
and  the  few  members  that  remained 
were  joined  to  the  Starcross  society. 
There  being  no  place  of  public  wor- 
ship in  Kenton  at  this  time,  save  the 
parish  church,  Daniel  and  Elizabeth 
went  regularly  to  the  preaching-room 
at  Starcross.    Being  a  teacher  in  the 
Sdinday  School,  Danid  would  start  off 
every  Sunday  morning  directly  after 


breakfast,  taking  with  him  a  bit  of 
bread  and  cheese  for  dinner.  Eliza- 
beth also  would  repair  to  the  same 
spot  as  soon  as  she  had  dined  ;  taking 
with  her  a  few  slices  of  bread  and 
butter  and  a  little  tea,  get  a  pint  or 
so  of  boiling  water  out  of  one  of  the 
good  friends'  kettles,  and  so  remain 
till  the  services  of  the  day  were  con- 
cluded, when  they  would  return  home, 
repeating  between  themselves  what 
they  had  heard  during  the  day  :  thus 
a  whole  sermon  would  frequently  be 
repeated.  They  would  also  attend  the 
class  meeting  on  Tuesday,  and  tho 
preaching  on  Thursday  evenings. 
Thus  they  continued  for  several  years, 
winter  and  summer  :  let  the  weather 
be  what  it  might,  their  seats  were 
very  seldom  found  empty,  though 
they  had  to  walk  a  mile  and  a  half — 
making  three  miles  to  and  fro, — the 
journey  affording  them  a  most  favor- 
able opportunity  for  repeating  and 
meditating  upon  what  th^  had  neard. 
These  were  times  of  refreshing  from 
the  Lord. 
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One  Sabbath,  which  was  spent  at 
public  worship  as  described  above, 
when  they  returned  home  at  night 
they  found  their  house  had  been 
broken  into,  and  between  £3  and  £4 
ready  cash  carried  ofl^  besides  some 
eatables.  Daniel  immediately  thought 
on  Job,  and  could  from  his  heart  say, 
"  The  Lord  gaye  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord.'  His  soul  was  so  filled  with 
joy  that  he  could  haye  sung  aloud  for 
gladness  of  heart  had  it  not  been 
through  fear  of  giving  offence. 

On  the  12th  December,  1822,  Caleb 
SimmonS|  superannuated  preacher  at 
Starcross,  preached  in  Daniel's  kitchen. 
This  was  thought  to  be  the  first  Metho- 
dist sermon  ever  preached  in  Kenton. 
He  tried  ag^in  and  again,  but  without 
effect ;  the  people  were  so  churchified 
they  would  not  come  to  hear  a  Metho- 
dist! So  it  was  discontinued  for  a 
time. 

About  the  time  Daniel  left  Cock- 
wood  he  began  to  perceive  that  the 
Methodists  preached  what  is  generally 
termed  Christian  perfection.  At  first 
he  spumed  at  this  doctrine,  thinking 
it  the  very  height  of  Pharisaic  pride. 
For,  though  he  was  well  assured  that 
without  holiness  no  man  oan  see  the 
Lord,  yet  he  had  imbibed  a  sort  of 
confused  notion  that  a  man  could  be 
holy  without  being  cleansed  from  all 
sin !  Providence  so  ordered  that,  while 
his  mind  was  thus  occupied,  a  friend 
gave  him  the  tract  entitled  ''The  Cha- 
racter of  a  Methodist."  By  reading 
this  tract  he  was  convinced  that  the 
doctrine  in  question  is  a  scriptural 
one ;  that  it  is  ottainable ;  and,  more- 
over, that  no  one  can  be  substantially 
happy  without  it,  or  fully  answer  the 
end  for  which  he  is  redeemed  by  the 
precious  blood  of  the  Son  of  God !  It 
now  appeared  to  Daniel  that  true 
Christian  holiness  consists  in  having 
all  the  works  of  the  devil  destroyed 
and  rooted  out  of  the  believer's  heart ; 
i.e.,  to  be  cleansed  from  all  sin  by  the 
blood  of  Christ— to  be  so  renewed  in 
the  spirit  of  his  mind  by  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  to  have  tho 
image  of  God  restampedupon  his  soul, 
and  to  live  in  the  possession  of  that 
perfect  love  which  caste th  out  all  fear 
that  hath  torment.  Daniel's  objections 
being  thus  removed,  he  now  began  to 
seek  after  this  cardinal  grace,  which 
he  ever  after  termed  tiie  marrow  of 
the  Gospel;  but,  as  the  sequel  will 


show,  it  was  some  time  before  he  ob- 
tained it.  In  the  month  of  August, 
1824,  an  old  class-mate  lent  him  "  The 
Life  of  Ann  Cutler.'*  From  this  tract 
Daniel  extracted  a  form  of  covenant 
(which,  it  is  stated,  she  entered  into 
between  God  and  her  own  soul  every 
morning),  as  follows : — **  Blessed  Fa- 
ther, loving  Jesus,  Holy  Spirit !  I  give 
my  body  and  soul  into  thy  hands. 
Have  thy  whole  will  upon  me,  use  me 
for  thy  glory,  and  never  let  me  grieve 
thy  Spirit.  I  will  be  thine  every 
moment,  and  all  that  thou  art  is  mine. 
We  are  fully  united ;  we  are  one ;  and 
I  pray  that  we  may  be  one  for  ever. 
I  give  myself  again  to  thee ;  give  thy- 
self agam  to  me !  Father  I  I  rever- 
ence thy  majesty :  I  sink  before  thee : 
thou  art  a  holy  God.  I  submit  my 
all  to  thee :  I  live  under  thy  inspec- 
tion, and  wonder  at  thy  glory  every 
moment.  Blessed  Jesus!  thou  art 
my  constant  friend  and  companion; 
thou  ai*t  always  with  me;  we  walk 
tcMrether  in  the  nearest  union  ;  1  can 
talk  with  thee  as  my  Mediator ;  thou 
showest  me  the  Fatner,  and  I  am  lost 
in  beholding  his  glory !  Thou  takes! 
me  out  and  bringest  me  in ;  thou  art 
with  me  wherever  I  go;  mine  eyes 
are  upon  thee  as  my  pattern  and  con- 
tinual help.  Holy  Spirit  I  Thou  art 
my  comforter ;  I  feel  rrom  thee  a  con- 
stant burning  love ;  my  heart  is  set 
on  fire  by  thy  blessed  influence.  I 
pray  by  thy  power.  It  is  through 
thee  I  am  brought  to  Jesus,  through 
Jesus  I  am  brought  to  the  Father, 
and  in  the  Father  I  am  swallowed  up 
in  what  I  call  glory,  and  say, '  Glory 
be  to  the  Father,  gloiy  be  to  the  Son, 
and  glory  be  to  the  boij  Spirit.'  1 
have  union  with  the  Trinity  thus ;  I 
see  the  Son  through  the  Spirit,  I  &i(i 
the  Father  througn  the  Son,  and  God 
is  my  all  in  all. — Aim  Cutler."  To 
the  above  form  of  covenant,  Daniel 
nddeA  this  sentence : — "  Oh  my  God ! 
as  this  is  my  privile^,  I  pray  thee  let 
it  be  my  dailv  experience. — D.  Davib, 
29th  August,'  1824." 

The  following  is  a  kind  of  diary 
which  he  kept  for  some  months : — 

<<  1825,  Sept.  7th.— -It  is  now  more 
than  twelve  months  since  I  wrote  tho 
preceding  covenant.  1  was  then  in 
full  expectation  it  would  soon  be  ray 
own  experience ;  but,  alas !  I  am  just 
in  the  same  state  now  I  was  then  1  1 
do  not  feel  that  nearness  to  God  1 
want  to  feel.    0  for  a  closer  union ! 
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Laftt  night,  at  Starcross,  I  heard  Mr. 
dimmons  preach  a  Bermon  from  23rd 
chap.  Proverbs,  26th  verse — *  My  son, 
give  me  thine  heart.'     By  this  dis- 
coarse  I  was  brought  to  see  the  reason 
why  I  have  continued  so  long  without 
the  blessing  I  so  earnestly  sought.    I 
have  not  nuide  a  full  surrender  of  my- 
self to  God— of  all  I  am  and  all  I  have 
into  his  hands,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he 
pleasetJi.    Now  I  am  determined,  by 
( ;od'8  help,  so  to  do.    And  so  it  was ; 
for,  while  I  was  praying  early  this 
morning,  before  I  went  to  my  work, 
with  tM  the  fervency  and  importunity 
I  was  capable  of,  beseeching  Qod  to 
give  me  the  power  to  give  him  my 
whole  heart  without  reserve,  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  a  bird  flew  across  the  room 
and  struck  me  on  the  breast,  where  I 
was  kneeling  before  the  Lord ;  and  I 
thought  I  heard  these  words  very 
audibly  spoken:  'Why  do  you  not 
make  a  covenant  with  Uod  ? '    I  soon 
procured  paper  and  ink,  and  bound 
myself  in  covenant  with  Gtxl  in  the 
following  words : '  0  my  God  1  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost !  I  now  make  a 
covenant  with  thee,  and  give  my  whole 
self  into  thy  hands,  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter;  to  be,  and  do, 
and  suffer  whatever  it  may  please  thee 
to  lay  upon  me.    I  desire  u>  have  no 
more  wul  of  my  own,  but  that  thy 
will  in  all  things  may  be  done. 

*  Take  my  body,  spirit,  sotil ; 
Only  thoa  poMeas  the  whole  I ' 

Amen.— D.  Davis,  7th  Sept.,  1825.' '' 
"Sept.  8. — Glory  be  to  Qodl  now 
I  feel  the  covenant  I  made  on  earth 
is  ratified  as  in  heaven.  I  can  now 
say  what  I  never  could  before— -I  have 
given  myself  to  God,  and  he  hath  given 
himself  to  me  1 

<<  10th.— O  my  God  I  I  thank  thee 
for  putting  it  into  my  mind  thus  to 
surrender  myself,  all  I  have  and  all  I 
am,  into  thy  hands.  I  am  astonished 
at  the  alteration  it  has  made  in  me. 
God  is  mine  and  I  am  his. 

"11th,  Sunday  morning.  —  Praise 
Godl  I  feel  very  happy.  I  have 
union  with  the  blessed  Tnnity  I  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  my  comforter  and  g^de ; 
he  dwells  in  my  heart,  filling  it  with 
level  Jesus  is  to  me  a  fnend  that 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother;  his 
blood  cleanseth  me  from  all  sin ; 
through  him  I  have  access  to  the 
Father,  and  can  call  him  my  Father, 
my  God,  and  my  all.  Hallelujah! 
wnat  a  happiness  ia  thii !    It  i 


*'The  o'erwhelminff  power  of  laving  grace) 
The  sight  that  vols  the  aersph's  boe ; 
The  speechleas  awe  that  dares  not  move; 
And  ail  the  silent  heaven  of  love." 

"  14th,  Wednesday  morning, — It  is 
now  one  week  since  Grod  wrought  that 
great  change  in  my  heart  and  soul 
which  I  consider  to  oe  entire  sanotifi- 
cation.  O  my  God,  how  shall  I  suffi- 
ciently praise  thee  for  what  I  now  feel? 

**  O  Love !  thon  bottomless  ab;^ 
My  sins  are  swallowed  up  m  thee ! 
Covered  is  m  v  unrighteousness, 
Nor  spot  of  guilt  remains  on  me ; 
WhOe  Jesus'  bl(wd,  through  earth  and  skies 
Mercy,  firee,  boundless  mercy,  cries ! " 

"  Our  preachers,  both  local  and  itine- 
rant, having  many  miles  to  travel  in 
order  to  visit  Starcross,  we  were  fre- 
quently disappointed.    On  these  occa- 
sions the  friends  always  looked  to  me 
to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  which  I  ever 
did  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  by  sing- 
ing, praying,  reading  a  chapter  and 
expounding  it.    Oh  the  18th  of  this 
month  I  ventured,  for  the  first  time, 
to  take  a  text  and  deliver  something 
like  a  regular  sermon.    The  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Teignmouth  Circuit, 
hearing  I  had  done  these  things,  no- 
thing would  satisfy  him  but  m}r  name 
must  be  entered  on  the  plans  with  the 
local  preachers,  and  regular  appoint- 
ments attached  to  it  I "    Albeit,  as  the 
remaining  part  of  the  diary  will  show, 
this  did  not  well  succeed.   "  Not  being 
fluent  of  speech,  I  was  not  well  re- 
ceived J  ana  the  shortness  of  my  sight 
made  it  very  hazardous  to  travel  oy 
night.    Two  different  times,  coming 
home  from  Dawlish  after  preaching, 
I  missed  my  way  on  the  warren,  got 
in  behind  thesalt^pits, endangered  my- 
self in  the  sea,  and  escaped  with  the 
skin  of  my  teeth.     What  with  the 
entreaties  of  my  wife,  the  cold  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people,  and  the  feeling  of 
my  own  inabilities,  I  desisted  for  a 
time  from  going  abroad,  satisfying 
myself  by  what  I  could  do  at  home. 
On  the  15th  December,  1825,  I  was 
appointed  class  leader  by  the  Super- 
intendent.   Qualify  me,  0  Lord,  for 
this  important  office;  give  me  wisdom, 
humility,  love  for  souls,  and  zeal  for 
thy  glory  I" 

After  the  Conference  of  1825,  John 
Morgan  came  to  Starcross  as  a  super- 
numerary. He  made  another  trial  in 
Daniel's  kitchen,  and  with  more  suc- 
cess than  Caleb  Simmons,  for  the 
house  would  generally  be  quite  full 
when  Mr.  Morgan  preached.    Seeing 
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the  people  thus  astemble,  and,  appa- 
rently, receive  the  word  with  gladness, 
Mr.  Morgan  said  to  Daniel,  ''You 
must  have  preaching  in  your  house  on 
Sundays,  and  yon  must  begin  your- 
8(df;  you  can  preaoh»and  ^ou  ought 
to  preach,  and  you  will  sin  against 
God  if  you  do  not  preach."  The  Wed- 
nesday evening  service  being  ended, 
Mr.  Morgan  said  to  the  people, ''  There 
will  be  preschtng  at  this  nouse  next 
Sanday  evening,  at  six  o'clock,  and 
be  sure  you  are  all  here.  It  matters 
not  who  the  preacher  is — whether  it 
be  Elisha  the  ploughman,  Amos  the 
herdman,  Peter  the  fisherman,  or 
Daniel  Davis  the  blacksmith."  Sun- 
day came  ;  the  house  was  full  of  peo- 
ple, and  Daniel  did  what  he  could  to 
show  them  the  wsy  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Kenton  was 
soon  entered  on  the  plan,  and  supplied 
with  preachers  from  the  Teignmouth 
Circuit.  Daniel's  name  again  ap- 
peared on  the  plan  as  a  fall  and  ac- 
credited local  preacher.  Thus  Method- 
ism was  introduced  into  Kenton. 
Daniel  and  Elizabeth  still  attended 
the  week-night  preaching  at  Starcross, 
and,  having  a  little  chamber  on  the 
wall,  where  they  had  set  a  bed  and  a 
table  and  a  candlestick,  they  could 
take  the  preacher  home  with  them ; 
and  the  Kevds.  Isaac  Aldom,  Oliver 
Henwood,  Joseph  Eamshaw,  Richard 
Sheppard, — Siddle,  Edward  Jennings, 
and  others,  would  turn  into  the  cham- 
ber and  lodge  there.  The  local 
preachers,  also,  when  they  felt  in- 
clined to  stay  the  night,  would  do  the 
same.  A  society  was  soon  formed,  of 
whom  Daniel  was  made  the  leader. 
Seeing  there  was  a  prospect  of  doing 

food,  the  itinerants  also  favoured 
[enton  with  a  sermon  once  a  fort- 
night, on  a  week-night.  The  con- 
gre^tion  continued  to  increase  so  that 
aniel's  kitchen  and  smith's  shop  toge- 
ther would  not  contain  the  people. 
Hence  it  became  necessary  to  have 
a  chapel.  A  master  builder  of  the 
place  offered  to  build  one  at  his  own 
expense^  and  let  it  at  a  yearly  rent, 
to  be  paid  by  seat-rente.  This  chapel 
was  opened  for  divine  service  on  the 
30th  November,  1830.  Daniel  and 
Elizabeth  could  not  but  rejoice  that 
a  more  commodious  place  was  pro- 
vided where  the  people  might  hear 
the  word  of  life  j  yet  their  joy  was 
minglod  with  sorrow,  for  it  seemed  to 
them  as  if  the  ark  of  Qod  was  rtmored 


from  the  house  of  Obed-edom.  In  the 
year  1832  the  Baptists  ppained  a  foot- 
ing in  the  village.  This  divided  the 
congregation  and  crippled  both  causes, 
so  Uiat  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
prospered.  This  led  to  the  transfer 
of  the  Kenton  aodety  from  the  Teign- 
mouth to  the  Exeter  Circuit,  which 
occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1844.  Now 
Methodism  begun  a^n  to  wear  a 
better  aspect ;  the  society  and  congre- 
gation gradually  increased.  On  ac- 
count of  the  falling  off  above  described, 
the  seat-rents  were  insufficient  to  pay 
the  rent  of  the  chapel ;  hence  recourse 
was  had  to  anniversary  sermons.  On 
the  24tb  October,  1847,  Henry  Wood, 
of  Exeter,  a  pious,  aealous  local 
preacher,  was  appointed  to  preach  the 
sermons  in  aid  of  the  chapel,  and  also 
to  hold  a  lovft-feast,  which  was  an- 
nounced and  published  by  hand-bills. 
The  mention  of  a  love-feast  excited 
considerable  curiosity,  and  brought 
many  people  to  the  chapel,  who  were 
allowed  to  remain  though  they  were 
not  members  of  society,  and  some  of 
them  appeared  to  be  considerably 
wrought  upon.  In  the  evening  the 
chapel  was  thronged  with  people. 
Brother  Wood  appeared  to  be  full  of 
faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoat ;  deep 
solemnity  was  depicted  on  almost 
every  face.  After  sermon  a  public 
prayer  meeting  was  held;  white  the 
friends  were  praying,  Brother  Wood 
was  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  chapel, 
and  with  his  eagle  eye  kenning  every 
visage,  and,  where  he  could  descir 
any  emotion  of  concern  for  the  soul, 
he  would  go  to  them,  invite  them  to 
the  penitent  new,  where  prayer  was 
offered  up  fortoem,  and  suitableadvtce 
given.  Several  persons  were  deeply 
convinced  of  sin,  and  some  dedarea 
they  were  then  justified  by  faith,  and 
had  peace  with  Qod  through  Jesus 
Christ.  Brother  Wood  had  a  pecu- 
liar tact  of  working  upon  the  feelings 
of  his  audience  :  if  conviction  of  sin 
did  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  deep, 
then  the  Law,  with  all  its  terrors,  was 
brought  to  bcNir  upon  the  conscience) 
till  the  sinner  tremoled,  and  cried  oat| 
**  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  f "—  then 
he  poured  in  the  promises  so  copiously 
that  it  was  seldom  long  before  the  peni- 
tent was  brought  to  the  Lamb  of  God. 
Thus  God  was  pleased  to  pour  out  his 
Spirit,  and  bring  about  such  a  revival 
01  true  religion  as  had  never  been 
witnessed  in  tliese  villagea  betoet 
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For  lome  tiint  Wd  had  diTine  «emoe 
n  the  chapel  every  eyenin^,  and  it 
rafl  generally  thronged  with  people. 
iVben  J.  P.  HttHwell  renewed  the 
ociety  tickets  at  the  ChriBtmas  quar- 
tT,  he  (niTe  thirty  notes  on  trial  t 
irother  Wood  was  so  filled  with  ^ati- 
L*(ie  and  transports  of  joy  to  think 
jod  fboald  thus  own  and  hlees  his 
iboara,  that  he  seemed  to  he  carried 
ray  beyond  himself,  and  used  snch 
uremitting  exertions  that  he  brought 
a  a  premature  death!     He  quite 
•ore  out  the  body,  and,  on  the  14th 
iiniiary,  1849,  entered  into  rest !    In 
his  revival  old  lukewarm  professors 
rere  stirred  up,  backsliders  restored, 
me  who  were  halting  between  two 
pinions  brought  to  a  decision,  and 
»ny  who  did  not  join  the  society 
n>k>^  to  have  received  much  good  I 
ome  of  the  young  converts   have 
ince  removed  to  a  distance.  We  hope 
key  carried  the  love  of  God  with 
^ero,  and  were  the  means  of  doing 
ood  where  they  went.    A  few  have 
tllowed  their  &ther  in  Christ,  Bro- 
iler Henry  Wood,  and    are  safely 
viged  in  Abraham's  bosom.     Some 
tilt  continue  with  us,  and  some,  I  am 
orry  to  say,  are  gone  back  again  into 
le  world !    This  revival  was  opposed 
T  persons  of  different  ranks  and  cha- 
icter,    Some  pronounced  it  a  work 
f  the  devil ;  some  said.  **  It  is  all  the 
rork  of  man,  and  will  soon  come  to 
tQght;''  others  said,  '*It  is  all  a 
eluaioD,  nothing  but  rant.''    But  I 
Itink  we  have  had  sufficient  proof 
bat  it  was  a  real  work  of  God  ;  and 
are  been  praying  ever  since  that  he 
nmld  be  pleased  again  to  pour  out 
iii  Spirit  in  like  manner;    and  it 
ppeani  to  me  that  the  whole  world 
an  never  be  converted  but  hy  such 
Qtpourings  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

[We  owe  it  to  our  readers  to  state 
hdt,  though  the  above  highly  inter- 
^ting  and  instructive  narrative  is 
written  in  the  third  person,  yet  it  is 

genuine  autobiography,  having  been 
unii^hed  by  our  aged  brother  him- 
^'f,  at  our  request.  When  be  sent 
>s  the  first  portion,  which  appeared 
Q  the  February  magasine,  it  was  in- 
Toduced  with  this  statement :  — 
'When  I  commenced  writing  my 
oanufcript,  I  wrote  in  the  first  per- 
OQ ;  but  I  found  the  great '  I '  come 
ip  so  often  that  I  took  a  dislike  to 
lim,  and  felt  a  kind  of  shame  at  so 
auch  egotistn.    Then  I  thought.  The 


sucred   penmen  wrote  in  the  third 

?erson — why  may  not  I  do  the  same  ? 
made  the  experiment,  and  found 
that  I  could  write  with  ten  times  the 
pleasure  I  could  before."  Subse- 
quently he  writes — "You  may  per- 
haps ask  how  I  manage  with  my 
short  sight.  I  have  a  board  fixed 
across  my  kitchen  window,  breast 
high;  here  I  stand,  and,  while  I 
write,  my  nose  just  touches  the  paper, 
so  that  it  soon  becomes  wet  with  my 
breath,  and  the  pen  becomes  so  slip- 
pery that,  by  the  time  I  have  written 
two  or  three  lines,  I  can  scarcely 
make  a  mark.  I  take  pleasure  in  it, 
however,  and  pray— 

*  My  gracious  Master  and  my  God, 

A&sist  me  to  proclaim, 
TV)  spread  through  all  the  earth  abroad, 
llie  honors  of  thy  name.' 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  out 
what  I  have  written.  The  breath  spoils 
it,  but  I  cannot  do  without  breath. '^ 

Our  brother  has  been  visited  by 
ai&iction,  and  we  give  below  the  sub- 
stance of  his  last  letter  to  us,  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  he  is  an  applicant  for 
relief,  though  by  the  rules  of  the  As- 
sociation his  application  is  inadmis- 
sible.—Ed.] 

**  Mt  dear  Brother,— As  I  have  never 
been  able  to  catch  si^rht  of  a  single  number 
of  your  Magazine,  I  nad  no  means  of  know- 
ing whether  my  writings  were  accepted  till 
I  received  your  note. 

**I  expected  to  have  heard  fttimyott  on 
another  subject.    I  understood  Mr.  English 
made  a  promise,  when  in  Exeter,  that  he 
would  do  what  he  could,  when  he  got  back 
again  to  London,  to  get  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  a-week  settled  on  me;  but,  alas,  I 
have  heard  nothing  about  it  since!     In 
consequence  of  my  wife's  illness,  I  hsTe 
be<m  receiving  two  shillings  and  sixpence, 
and  four  pounds  of  bread  a-week  for  her, 
during  the  last  eighteen  months,  from  the 
parish.    And  now,  on  account  of  the  short- 
ness of  my  sight,  and  general  debility— if 
nothing  efse  is  done  for  me— I  must  throw 
myself  wholly  on  the  parish.     And  who 
loiows  whether  I  may  not  be  sent  to  the 
union   workhouse?     I  trust,  through  the 
grace  of  God,  to  be  content,  patient,  and 
resigned  to  the  Divmewill,  under  every  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  and,  through  the 
comforting   influences    of    the   indwelling 
Spirit,  to  be  happy  wherever  my  lot  may 
be  cast:   my  circumstancea  will  be  better 
than  my  Lonl's,  when  he  was  upon  earth. 
Had  no  association  been   formed,  nothing 
could  have  been  expected;   but  since  it  is 
the  case,  I  do  think  they  ought  to  show  me 
some  pity,  as  well  as  others.    And  if  my  be- 
loyed  brethren  will  afford  me  the  means,  I 
shall  become  a  subscriber  to  the  Magazine : 
I  long  to  sea  it.    I  remain^  mv  dear  brother, 
yours  sincerely,  *''D.  Davis." 
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MEMOIB  OF  MB.  THOMAS  OLIV£B» 

LATB  OF  KEW  BABFOBB,  MBAX 
NOTTINOHAM. 

Mbn  of  piety  and  uaefulnesa  have 
not  been  more  namerous  in  any  known 
period  than  within  a  century  past. 
They  have  appeared  in  every  ranK  of 
life,  and  of  afmoat  every  occupation. 
Our  cities  and  towns,  our  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  not  a  few  of  our  solitary 
dwellings  —  mansions,  farm  houses, 
and  cottages — have  been  the  scenes 
of  devoted  piety  and  labouring  zeal, 
vocal  with  prater  and  praise,  and 
vital  with  Christian  faith  and  effort. 

Methodism,  beyond  every  other  sys- 
tem of  means  in  the  Christian  Church, 
has  been  honoured  of  God  as  the  in- 
strument of  that .  revived  religion 
whence  a  numberless  host  of  these 
witnesses  of  divine  truth  and  grace 
have  sprung.  By  Methodism,  how- 
ever, we  mean  not  one  type  only  of 
religious  organism  and  means  bearing 
that  comprehensive  title,  but  the 
whole  family  of  religionists,  of  differ- 
ent polity  and  usage,  embraced  within 
the  circle  of  Meth^stic  Hfe.  All  have 
shared  the  blessing  more  or  less,  and 
all  inherit  it.  Peace  and  g^ce  be 
unto  them  all ! 

The  subject  of  this  memoix^-an  ear- 
nest Methodist  —  was  not  favoured 
with  an  early  traininfl"  in  godliness, 
nor  was  religious  influence  of  any 
kind  brought  to  bear  upon  him  during 
the  susceptible  period  of  childhood  and 
youth.  Happily,  however,  divine 
grace  marked  and  fashioned  his  cha- 
racter in  the  green  age  of  puberty, 
and  so  fixed  his  principles  and  deter- 
mined his  subsequent  history. 

His  father  was  a  native  of  South- 
well, in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
and  belonged  to  the  British  army 
daring  the  time  of  his  country's  se- 
verest contests  with  the  aspirant  to 
European  empire.  The  birth  of  our 
departed  friend  occurred  on  the  9th 
day  of  March,  1792,  at  Shelbourne,  a 
small  town  in  the  island  of  St.  John's, 
Nova  Scotia,  where  the  division  of 
the  army  to  which  his  father  was 
attached  was  then  stationed. 

About  the  time  of  his  attaining  the 
age  of  ten  years,  his  parents  re- 
turned to  England,  and  settled  at  his 
father's  birth-place.  After  some  time 
young  Oliver  removed  to  Bingham, 
being  occupied  in  the  duties  of  agri- 
coltue.    Whilst  therei  at  the  age  of 


about  twenty-cme  years,  he  wai  in- 
duced to  attend  the  FrimitiTe  Metho- 
dist Chapel,  where  a  searching  sermon 
was  the  means  of  convincing  him  of 
sin.  His  convictions  were  powerful, 
causing  him,  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  one  who  feels  himself  upon  the 
brink  of  eternal  woe,  to  seek  salvation, 
which,  to  the  unutterable  joy  of  his 
soul,  he  soon  found.  A  fellow  servant 
being  a  Wesleyan,  his  heart  clave  to 
the  same  body,  with  whom  he  sought 
and  obtained  fellowship,  which  con- 
tinued throughout  life. 

The  sympathy  of  his  regenerated 
heart  was  immediately  excited  on  be* 
half  of  sinners  around  him,  for  whom 
he  felt  intense  concern,  and  for  whose 
sadvation  he  sighed  and  cried  in  prayer, 
warning  them,  telking  to  them,  and 
seeking,  by  everr  suitable  means,  to 
promote  their  welfare. 

Soon  after  his  conversion  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  late  Mr. 
Lockwood,  of  East  Bridgford,  onoe  a 
travelling  preacher  in  the  Weslevan 
Connexion,  and  for  years  a  sealons 
revivalist  and  itinerating  evangelist 
for  miles  round  his  own  neighboor- 
hood.  Master  and  man  were  adapted 
to  each  other.  They  had  drank  mto 
one  Spirit,  and  both  panted  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Often  did  they 
journey  together  to  camp  meetings 
and  preaching  services,  in  which  the 
master  preaoned  and  the  servant 
pnyed,  and  spoke  to  penitents  the 
word  of  life,  showing  them  the  ready 
way  to  Jesus>  and  encouraging  them 
to  believe  in  him.  On  many  of  these 
occasions  the  open  heavens  were  the 
preacher's  dome,  and  the  gig  his  pul- 
pit. One  camp  meeting  hela  by  them 
was  believed  to  have  been  attended  by 
not  fewer  than  ten  thousand  souls. 
Many  were  thus  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  and  turned  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  Grod. 

When  Mr.  Lockwood  was  absent 
from  home,  and  he  present,  the  con- 
ducting of  family  worship  not  un- 
frequently  devolved  upon  him .  Among 
his  fellow  workmen,  as  a  general  rule, 
he  would  insist  upon  their  going  to 
prayer  with  him  before  partaking  of 
a  meal,  and  often  in  the  oi)en  fields, 
during  the  interval  allotted  for  resL 
he  would  gather  them  together,  and 
plead  with  God  for  their  salvation. 

When  he  had  remained  with  the 
Lockwoods  three  years  at  Bridgfordi 
he  removed  to  Mansfield,  to  under* 
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take  the  dntiee  of  a  reaptonsible  sitoa- 
tion  under  the  same  employer.  The 
same  zeal  and  actmtj  distinguighed 
him  in  this  poeition  as  in  the  former. 
He  yisited  tne  neighbouring  villages, 
in  order  to  establish  prayer  meetings, 
and  to  help  in  conducting  them, 
whereyer  he  could,  sometimes  walking 
many  miles  in  this  service,  and  in 
attending  love-feasts,  in  which  his 
soul  took  great  delight. 

Whilst  at  Mansfield  a  Wesleyan 
iniBsionary  meeting  was  annoanced  to 
be  held  at  Nottingham.  The  an- 
noOncement  gave  hmi  a  thrill  of  ioy. 
The  idea  of  publishing  the  gospel  of 
salvation  to  all  the  world  was  a  con- 
genial one  to  his  own  mind.  An 
ardent  desire  to  attend  the  missionary 
meeting  sprung  up  in  his  heart.  The 
question  presented  itself — "  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  attend  P"  The  reply 
exemplified  the  proverb,  "  Where 
there's  a  willf  there's  a  way,"  He 
resolved  that  he  would,  and  he  did. 
At  two  o'clock  of  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  the  meeting  was  to 
be,  he  roee,  despatched  the  necessary 
labours  of  the  day  with  alacrity,  then 
doffed  his  labouring  attire,  arrayed 
liimself  in  his  best,  and  hied  him  off 
to  Nottingham.  Fourteen  miles  thither 
he  walked  under  the  pleasurable  ex- 
citement of  expectation,  feasted  on  the 
"wine and  fat  things"  of  the  meeting, 
and  then,  in  the  strength  of  that 
meat,  walked  fourteen  miles  back. 
Twenty-eight  miles  of  travelling  on 
foot,  in  addition  to  a  good  day's  work 
before  starting,  gave  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  his  love  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  to  souls,  evidence  which 
was  annually  repeated  during  his  re- 
sidence at  Mansfield. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
formed  an  acquaintance,  which  issued 
in  a  life-union  of  mutual  affection  and 
happiness,  with  one  who  now  mourns 
her  loss  in  sorrowins^  widowhood. 
Tet  " not  as  those  whonave no  hope " 
do  his  survivors  mourn;  they  can 
take  up  the  poet's  language,  and  say — 
**  Our  loss  is  his  iniinitd  gain.* 

He  is  gone  to  ''  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord.''  May  it  be  theirs,  through 
grace,  to  follow  him,  as  he  "  followed 
Christ." 

The  happiness  of  married  life  was 
not  free  from  the  mixture  of  trouble. 
Soon  after  marriage  he  was  visited 
with  severe  personal  affliction,  that 
•continued  for  about  two  years.    But 


his  oonfldence  never  wavered  through- 
oat  the  whole  term  of  his  suffering. 
He  knew  in  whom  he  had  believed, 
and  he  could  not  doubt  but  that  the 
issue  would  be  right,  and  that  all  was 
now  working  for  his  c'ood.  Dark  was 
tile  prospect,  but  bright  was  his  hope. 
He  saw  not  what  the  Lord  was  doing, 
but  he  believed,  and  did  not "  make 
haste  ;^  his  *'  heart  was  fixed,  trusting 
in  the  Lord.*' 

This  heavy  affliction  necessitated 
his  retirement  firom  the  charge  he 
had  nndertakmi.  A  new  line  of  busi- 
ness presented  itself — a  way  was 
openea  before  him — ^he  left  Mansfield, 
and  came  to  New  Basford,  where  he 
remained  until  the  Lord  called  him  to 
a  better  inheritance. 

At  that  time  all  that  he  knew  of 
vital  religion  was  in  connection  with 
Methodittm.  The  tribes  of  the  Lord 
beyond  its  pale  were  as  the  far  off  na- 
tions of  the  earth  to  him.  Hence  he 
looked  upon  Methodism  not  merely 
as  God's  cause  upon  earth  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  but  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, as  God's  only  cause  among 
men.  Hence  the  common  phraseology 
of  some  ardent  spirits  was  a  truthml 
expression  of  his  feelings,  which  he 
often  uttered  in  the  avowal — "  I'm  a 
Methodist  to  the  back-bone." 

Little  were  the  religious  circum- 
stances of  New  Basford,  therefore, 
adapted  to  his  religious  state  and  aspi- 
rations. He  wanted  religious  fellow- 
ship and  ordinances,  and  could  not 
live  without  them.  Where  could  he 
have  them  P  He  found  them  not  in 
the  place  of  his  location,  but  had  to 
go  over  to  Nottingham,  a  distance  of 
between  two  and  three  miles,  or  down 
to  Old  Basford,  a  distance  of  one  mile, 
for  all  the  social  and  public  means  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed.  New 
Basford  was  a  recent  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing hamlet,  one  among  many 
that  sprung  out  of  the  manonusturing 
exigencies  of  Nottingham,  which, 
crippled  by  the  ancient  rights  and 
customs  of  a  large  body  of  burgesses, 
whose  claims  prevented  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  land  around  for  the  pur- 
poses of  building,  obliged  the  popula- 
tion and  trade  to  migrate  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  borough.  Tliis  incon- 
venience has  been  at  length  corrected 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  toivn 
is  now  extending  itself  in  every  di- 
rection, with  amazing  rapidity. 

(TabeeontHutd.j 
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BECOLLECTIONS  OF  MT  SPIBIT- 

LIFE. 

(Conduded/rcm  page  106.) 

THX  RB8TORATTOV. 

Thus  the  Father  of  merciei  a^ain 
smiled  upon  me  through  the  face  of  his 
Son,  ana  I  hegan  to  sing  with  a  trem- 
bling voice,  **me8s  the  Lord,  O  my  sonl, 
and  forget  not  any  of  his  benefits  ;  who 
forgiveth  ail  thine  iniquities;  who  healeth 
all  thy  diseases  ;  who  rsdeemeth  thy  life 
from  destmction ;  who  ctowneth  thee  with 
loTiDg-kindaess  and  tenderMmereies." 

Brother!  do  yon  remember  the  day — 
nay,  rather,  can  you  forget  it — ^when 
Jesns  took  yon  by  the  hand  and  led  yoa 
to  his  tabler  Do  yoa  not  often  recal 
the  mnsic  of  his  voice  and  the  mild  beam- 
ing of  his  eyes,  when  he  said,  '<  Eat, 
O  friends;  drink,  yea,  drink  abandantlv, 
O  beloved  ?  "  How  fast  the  minutes  stole 
away  while  he  talked  comfortably  with 
yon,  mad  begniled  yonr  wondering  heart 
of  its  sorrows  by  unfolding  the  mysteries 
of  his  redeeming  love !  How  geotly  be 
spoke,  and  how  solemnly  he  chafed 
your  companions  to  deal  tenderly  with 
you,  and  to  sooth  you  with  the  spirit  of 
meekness!  Remember  the  mnjesty  of 
his  intercession,  when  he  stretched  forth 
his  hands  before  the  mercy-seat,  and 
said,  "Father,  I  will  that  those  whom 
thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I 
am,  that  they  may  behold  mv  glory." 
Think,  too,  of  his  touching  eloquence, 
when  he  looked  round  upon  his  dis- 
ciples, and  said,  '*If  yelove  me,  keep  my 
commandments.  Te  are  my  friends  u 
ye  do  whatsoever  I  commaxid  yon." 

Thus  he  looked,  and  thus  he  spoke, 
when  I  sat  once  more  in  my  Father's 
house,  and  he  bestowed  upon  me  fresh 
assurances  of  his  favour.  Mine,  indeed, 
had  been  a  secret  wandering,  rather  than 
a  flagrant  open  rebellion  against  him; 
but  ffid  I  think  the  less  of  it  when  I 
looked  upon  him  whom  I  had  pierced-^ 
when  I  thought  of  Grethsemane  and  its 
cup  of  woe^when  I  Uiought  of  his  agony 
and  bloody  sweat,  his  cross  and  passion? 
Did  I  think  myself  the  less  culpable  be- 
cause he  did  not  give  me  one  upbraiding 
look,  one  harsh  word?  And  when  be 
sent  one  of  his  honoured  servants  to  me 
with  the  broken  bread  and  the  wine,  as 
tokens  of  his  dying  love,  shall  I  ever 
foi^et  how  he  drew  aside  hb  robe,  and, 
pointing  to  his  riven  side,  whispered, 
•'Remember?" 

'  But  even  while  I  sat  at  his  table,  the 
dial  of  my  spirit-life  startled  me  with  its 
clangour,  and  announced  the  elerenUi 


hour.  Ah!  my  brother,  I  was  happy, 
truly  happy,  but  my  cheeks  were  wet  with 
tears. 

Perhaps  this  brief  sketch  of  my  past 
spirit-life,  imperfect  as  it  is,  will  excite 
in  the  minds  of  my  younger  friends  such 
inquiries  as  these: — Having  been  de- 
livered from  your  fallen  condition,  is  it  a 
thing  hhtted  out  Of  your  past  history?  do 
you  live  now  as  if  such  a  spiritoal  de- 
clension had  never  taken  place? 

I  answer, — ''As  faith  workinc  by toTe 
receives  a  present  reward — a  row  present 
enjoyment  of  the  principle  of  sjnritnal 
life,  so  the  nnbeUef,  working  by  disobedi- 
ance,  receives  present  wages  of  spiritaal 
death;  and  this  death,  even  when  de- 
stroyed, leaves  behind  it  manifold  con- 
sequences which  work  until  earth  is 
exchanged  for  heaven,  and  the  individual 
who  groans  under  them  is  removed  out 
of  their  reach.*  Hence  the  terrors  of 
many  a  prodigal;  hence  the  '* going 
softly"  of  many  a  broken-hearted  peni- 
teat ;  and  heace,  too,  the  conflicts  whieh 
have  taken  the  place  of  enjoyments,  ani 
the  fearful  step  which  contrasts  so  sadly 
with  the  elastic  tread  of  one  who  is  en- 
ioying  a  first  love.  Every  wrong  step 
leaves  a  mark  upon  the  soul  of  the  back- 
slider. Pardon,  full  and  free,  gracious 
and  loving,  may  be  granted  him  now; 

frace,  all  grace,  may  oe  given  him  noip, 
ut  he  has  gone  back  in  the  Christian 
race,  and  cannot  arrive  at  the  plaee  where 
he  once  stood,  until  after  repeated  efforts; 
and  when  at  last  he  does  arrive  there,  he 
is  conscious  that  if  he  had  been  fisithfbl, 
he  would  be  much  nearer  to  heaven,  and 
much  better  acquainted  with  his  God. 
He  finds  that  no  retrogression  can  be 
effaced,  for  progress  is  alaw  of  his  being. 
The  wealuiesses  and  involuntary  emo- 
tions of  mind,  left  by  declension,  are 
things  which  the  grace  of  God  does  indeed 
modify,  but  which  his  righteous  wisdom 
does  not  remove  but  bf  die  ordinary 
course  of  his  providence.  How  u  it, 
think  you,  that  whMe  one  brother  can 
pray  and  meditate  for  hous,  day  after 
day,  and  night  after  night,  widiout  inter- 
ruption, another  is  ftiquvotXy  attacked 
in  every  exerdse  by  nnhallowed  recol- 
lections— imaginings — ^importnnate,  hot 
trifling  desires  and  fears — ^incoherency  of 
thoughts  and  expressions,  and  dimness 
of  spiritual  vision  ?  Because  the  one  has 
never  left  his  first  love,  while  the  other 
has  been  more  or  less  estranged  from  the 
Man  of  Sorrows ;  and  although  the  latter 
is  now  truly  penitent,  yet  ha  has  to  do 
his  first  works  in  the  midst  of  harassii^ 
trial:  the  trial  of  his  &ith  is  somathiqg 
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more  than  a  mere  warfare— it  U  suffering 
nnited  with  exertion;  it  is  a  compara- 
tiyelj  low  state  of  vital  energy,  connected 
with  much  work  to  be  done,  and  immi- 
nent danger  to  be  avoided ;  it  is  a  freqnent 
struggling  for   holiness   amountine   to 
agon  J,  connected  with  triple  bon£^  of 
obligation,  and  a  sevenfold   weisht  of 
responsibility.    Lethai^  of  intellect,  a 
low  temperature  of  affection,  and  grievons 
habits  of  self-deception,  have  to  be  sub- 
dued   hj  many  a  restored  backslider. 
Neither  the  head  nor  the  heart  is  to  be. 
aophiscaAed   with    impuni^.     With   a 
solemn  consciousness  of  its  truth,  I  would 
affirm  that,  although  the  returned  pro- 
digal may  have  many  and  abundant  joys, 
yet,  if  he  be  honest  to  himself,  honest  to 
the  chHrch  and  the  world,  4n4  above 
all,  ^et  including  all,  honest  to  his  God, 
he  will  find  and  will  readily  acknowledge 
that  not  a  day  passes  but  his  past  sins  find 
him  out.  The  beautiless  brand  is  plucked 
ftom  the  burning,  and  planted  afresh  in  the 
garden  of  God ;  but  although  '*  the  pains 
of  heir'  are  felt  no  more,  trouble  and 
sorrow   attend  its  return   to   life  and 
yerdure;  and  the  period  is  comparatively 
long  before  the  sapless  fragment  becomes 
4  pleasant  planL 

Think  of  time  lost,  of  time  desecra- 
ted, of  talents  abused,  of  intellectual 
facolties  deformed^  of  imagination  pros- 


titated,  of  dssires  distpited,  of  affec- 
tions diseased,  of  ooascience  mocked; 
think  of  lawful  pleasures  abused,  of 
unlawful  pleasures  indulged,  of  faith 
and  love  left  undone,  of  sins  boldly  com- 
mitted in  the  sight  of  God ;  think  of  a 
Bible  neglected,  of  promises  slighted,  of 
warnings  trifled  with,  of  precepts  dis« 
obeyed,  of  doctrinea  unstuaiiBd,  of  facts 
unappreciated,  of  examples  despised  ; 
think  of  truths  praotioaUy  denied,  of  a 
X)ivine  father  daring!^  disbelieved,  of  a 
Redeemer  forsaken,  of  a  Holy  Spirit 
grieved,  of  angels  weepi^g^  of  a  church 
mourning,  of  a  tempter  exuUing ; — and 
then  say  whether  it  is  a  light  thing 
to  wander  from  our  Father's  house  even 
for  one  hour. 

Moreover,  as  one  star  differeth  Orom 
another  Biv  in  glory,  so,  even  in  the 
world  to  come,  will  the  restored  back- 
sliding children  of  Gvod  differ  from  their 
more  excellent  brethren  in  glory.  Pure* 
holy,  without  spot,  without  weakness, 
and  without  infirmity,  they  undoubtedly 
will  be;  but  their  oapaoity  for  ei^oying 
the  blesisedness  of  that  exalted  state  of 
being  will  not  be  so  great  as  thi^  of  those 
into  whose  souls  the  3un  of  Righteousness 
haa  never  ceased  to  shine,  and  whose, 
affections  have  never  been  withdrawn 
from  the  God  of  love. 

Cjlbvbnt. 
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BT   O.   O. 

"  When  day,  with  fktrewell  beam,  dolays 

Among  tlia  openiog  doada  of  aven, 
And  we  cwi  almoBt  tbUtk  we  gase 

Through  gotden  ristas  Inio  heaven, 
Those  bnes  that  mark  the  bud's  decline, 
So  toft,  so  radiant,  Lord,  are  Thine ! 
¥rhen  night,  with  raTon  wfatgii  of  gloom, 

(yenbadows  all  the  earth  and  skic% 
Like  some  dark  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 

Is  sparkling  with  a  thousand  eyea, 
That  sacred  gloom,  those  Area  divine, 
flo  gnad,  ao  owntleei*  Lo«d»  are  Thina  1" 

IfOOBJC 

The  &m  rises  on  the  Ut  at  twenty- two 
minutes  before  six,  and  sets  ai  thirty -^ne 
minutes  past  sixi  on  the  15th  he  rises 
at  seven  minutes  after  five,  and  sets  at 
seven  minutes  before  seven}  and  on  the 
aoth  he  rises  at  thirty-seven  minutes 
after  four,  and  sets  at  nineteen  minutes 
past  seven.  The  sun's  altitude  on  the 
meridian  is  augmented  ten  degrees  and  a 
quarter  during  the  month,  and  the  day 
increases  in  Ungth  about  one  hour  and 
fifty  minutes. 
.  The  JBaiM^  lOim  dimi^  fropn  th^ 


a«n  on  the  first  if  95»000,0(K)  of  miles, 
which  increases  to  9^379,300  on  tha 
15th,  being  nearly  eight  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  mijes  greater  than  on  the 
15th  of  iiMch. 

The  ilpon,  hut  a  few  days  old,  sets  on 
the  first  at  eight  minutes  past  eleven  at 
night;  shines  through  the  night  of  the 
9ilh  until  twenty-nine  minutes  past  four 
in  the  niorning;  is  full  on  the  13th  at 
Qfiy-seven  minutes  past  five  in  the  even- 
ing; rises  on  the  16th  at  twenty  minutes 
bsfiKe  midnight;  is  new  on  the  27th  at 
fpnrteen  minutes  past  six  in  the  evening; 
and  s«ta  o«  the  30th  nt  eleven  minutes 
after  eleven  ^i  night.  She  reaches  her 
greatest  altitude  when  on  the  meridian 
OB  the  5th,  and  her  least  ocourv  on  the 
18th. 

Merewrji  is  a  naming  star,  and  nn* 
favourably  situated  for  observation. 

Fatasy  also  a  morning  star,  rises  on 
the  1st  an  hour  end  a  naif  before  the 
sun;  on  the  1^,  an  hour  and  twenty-' 
five  minutes ;  and  on  the  30th,  an  hour 
and  twenty-one  minutes*  She  reaches 
her  point  of  greatest  brilliancy  on  the 
5th.    About  the  15ih  she  will  be  upon  a 
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line  drawn  from  Alpha  Pegasi,  at  the 
aonth-west  angle  of  the  square  of  Pegasus 
to  Fomalhaut,  a  rery  bright  star  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  only  visible  to  ns 
in  the  evenings  of  October  and  No- 
vember. 

Mara  is  very  biilliant,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Sirios,  is  the  most  con- 
spicnoos  star  in  the  southern  sky. 
Moving  westward,  he  nears  Regulus  in 
Leo,  and  remains  almost  stationary  in 
his  immediate  neighbourhood  for  several 
days  after  die  8th.  Having  described 
the  segment  of  a  smaH  circle,  his  motion 
is  eastward  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month,  and  in  an  oblique  direction 
among  the  stars  from  fiegulns  to  Spica 
Virainis. 

Jupiter  rises  before  the  sun  two  hours 
and  thirty-seven  minutes  on  the  Ist,  in- 
creasing to  three  hours  twenty-one 
minutes  on  the  30th.  His  altitude 
gradually  increases,  being  now  n\^ 
nearly. 

Saturn  remains  in  Taurus,  but,  begin- 
ning to  set  early,  is  not  long  visible, 
except  in  the  clear  open  country — an 
advantage  of  which  dwellers  in  great, 
cities  are  often  deprived.  He  will  set  on 
the  1st  at  fifty  minutes  past  ten,  on  the 
1 5th  at  ten,  and  on  the  80th  at  fifteen 
minutes  past  nine. 

Many  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
whole  heavens  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
evenings  of  April.  At  nine  o'clock  on 
the  1st  the  zodiacal  signs,  Taurus,  Gemini, 
Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo,  are  conspicuous, 
with  the  constellations,  Cassiopeia, 
Perseus,  Auriga,  the  Qreat  Bear,  Orion, 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Dog,  the  Hydra, 
Bootes,  the  Northern  Crown,  Draco,  the 
Little  Bear,  the  Lyre,  and  the  Swan. 
The  principal  stars  visible  are — Sirins, 
the  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  in  the 
Greater  Dog,  11*  high  8.w. ;  Procyon  in 
the  Lesser  Dog,  SS*"  high ;  Betelgeux, 
Rigel,  and  Bellatrix  in  Orion,  with  his 
remarkable  belt ;  over  them  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  Gemini ;  in  the  west,  Aide- 
baran,  Saturn,  and  Pleiades,  in  Taurus ; 
towards  the  north-west,  Capella  in 
Auriga;  near  the  meridian,  Regnlua  and 
Mars  in  the  south,  41**  high ;  higher  up, 
the  head  of  the  Lion ;  near  the  zenith,  a 
little  east  of  the  meridian.  Alpha  and 
Beta,  XJrssB  Mnoris ;  and  in  the  north, 
Polaris,  in  the  Little  Bear.  East  of  the 
meridian  may  be  seen  Spica  in  Virgo, 
11^  high;  Arctums  in  Bootes,  Vega  in 
the  Lyre,  and  Deneb  in  the  Swan,  which 
is  also  the  uppermost  star  of  the  splendid 
constellation  of  the  Northern  Cross. 

Thou  art,  0  God,  the  life  Al  light 
Of  all  the  wondrooB  worlds  we  lee; 

Their  glow  \>j  day,  their  smile  hy  nighty 
Aro  hot  reflactioiw  caught  ftom,  tbee. 
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BT.  8.    HBBBKAM. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  deligfatfol 
months  of  the  year;  although  it  is  often 
ushered  in  with  cold  easteriy  winds,  yet 
the  alternations  of  heat  and  moisture,  of 
bright  and  sunny  with  showery  days,  give 
a  strong  stimulus  to  vegetation ;  and 
numerous  plants  now  begin  to  expand 
their  flowers,  many  fruit-trees  also  come 
into  blossom,  and  most  of  our  timber- 
trees  break  into  leaf.  The  fields  and 
woods  are  enlivened  in  the  beginning 
with  the  primrose,  the  wood  anemone, 
and  the  vernal  squill ;  and  from  the 
middle  to  the  end,  the  vernal  starwort 
grows  in  ditches  and  ponds;  the  yellow 
wood  anemone,  blue  mountun  anemone, 
bulbous  fumitoiy,  common  lady  cress, 
the  bitter  lad^r  cress,  on  the  marans  of 
rivers;  the  hatry  violet,  on  warm  banks; 
the  marsh  violet,  in  damp  meadows;  the 
wood  sorrel,  an  elegant.little  plant,  which 
offers  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
**  sleep  of  plants,"  the  leaflets  dosing 
round  the  leaf-stalks  at  night,  and  rising 
again  in  the  morning ;  the  cowslip,  the 
oxiip,  the  early  purple  orchis,  the  butter- 
bur, and  numerous  others,  now  display 
their  beauties. 

In  old  walls  and  under  hedses  is  still 
sheltered  the  red-shelled  snaU,  which  is 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, almost  transparent,  varying  in 
colour  from  pale  ash  to  reddish  brown, 
and  often  marked  with  paler  or  darker 
blotches.  In  chalky  and  vei^  sandy 
districts  also  may  be  iound,  tn  great 
numbers,  the  Carthusian  snail,  whoee 
shell  is  the  same  size  as  the  last,  and 
equally  as  transparent;  but  the  colour  is 
a  pale  yellowish  white,  sometimes  in- 
clining to  blue. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
names  of  insects  may,  notwithstanding, 
derive  much  pleasure  and  instruction  by 
studying  the  habits  of  some  of  the  more 
ingenious  species.  Various  kinds  of 
ants,  for  example,  are  now  busily  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  damages  which 
the  severities  of  wmter  have  produced 
upon  their  citadels,  and  severs!  species 
of  mason  and  caipenter  bees  now  eome 
from  their  winter  nests.  Amongst  white 
butterflies  may  now  be  found  the  green- 
veined  white,  the  early  turnip,  and  the 
early  cabbage ;  the  caterpillars  of  all 
these  kinds  feed  upon  cabbages.  The 
orange-tip,  or  the  various  speeies  of 
lady  cress,  the  asure-biue  butterfly,  the 
small  copper,  the  nettle  butieifly,  and 
the  wall  butterfly,  are  all  now  on  the 
wing  in  our  meadowt  and  gudeas. 
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Amongst  moths— the  anglo-shades,  the 
gamma,  the  emperor,  and  the  manrel-de- 
ioar,  may  he  seen  every  fine  eTening, 
The  least  dragon-fly  will  appear  towarOB 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  mole-cricket 
may  he  heard,  singing  his  lone  ditty  with 
a  low,  dnil,  jarring,  uninterrupted  notCi 
not  nnlike  that  of  the  nightjar,  hut  more 
inward.  These  insects  are  not  scarce  ia 
the  southern  counties,  but  I  have  never 
beard  of  one  heing  found  in  Derbyshire. 
Many  species  of  beetles  make  their  ap- 
pearance during  the  month. 

This  month  is  one  of  peculiar  interest 
to  every  lover  of  birds;  they  are  now 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Those 
kinds  which  stay  with  us  permanently 
are  for  the  most  part,  with  the  exception 
of  the  greenfinch  and  bullfinch,  busy 
nestling,  and  our  summer  visitors  now 
return  daily.  To  every  admirer  of  na- 
ture, few  things  will  afford  more  pleasure 
than  a  pleasant  country  walk  on  a  fine 
sunny  morning  during  this  month ;  every- 
thing is  full  of  li&  and  joy — plants 
are  expanding  their  blossoms — insects 
clothed  in  coats  of  mail  and  glittering 
like  burnished  gold,  and  others  with 
delicate  bodies  and  transparent  wings, 
flit  cheerfully  across  our  pathway;  whilst 
others,  painted  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  dance  from  flower  to  flower 
across  the  landscape,  and  sip  the  nectar 
from  the  thousands  of  blossoms  which 
are  scattered  around.  Birds  hop  from 
spray  to  spray,  exulting  with  cheerful 
songs  at  the  return  of  spring.  The  fresh 
daily  arrivals  of  our  summer  birds  can 
scarcely  be  viewed  by  any  one  without 
pleasure — the  swallow,  the  cuckoo,  the 
nightingale,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  war- 
blers arrive  about  the  20th,  and  enliven 
hoth  day  and  night  with  their  varied 
songs. 

"Hrapr  who  walks  with  himt  whom  what  ho 

Of  fl&Toar  or  of  acent  in  firnlt  or  flower, 

Or  what  he  riews  of  beantlfhl  or  grand 

In  natare,  flrom  the  broad  nuOeBtlo  oak 

To  the  green  Made  that  twinkles  In  the  inn, 

FromptB  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God.'* 

The  swallow,  the  house-martin^  and 
the  sand-martin  generally  arrive  in  the 
second  week,  sometimes  a  little  earlier 
or  a  little  later,  according  to  the  wind 
and  weather.  The  swift  comes  abont 
the  end,  seldom  earlier  than  the  28th. 
The  wryneck  arrives  early  in  the  month, 
usually  a  few  days  before  the  cuokoo, 
whence  it  has  been  called  the  cuckoo's 
mate.  The  nightiagale,  the  red-start, 
the  white-throaty  the  lesser  white-throat, 
the  vellow  wren,  the  whinchat,  and  the 
blackcap,  all  arrive  abont  the  20th  of 
the  month,  or  very  shortly  afterwards. 
The  last  of  our  wmter  birds  now  leave 
US,  and  retire  to  their  summer  quarters 
to  nestle* 


Kow  faded  natnre  smilet  affatai. 
And  flowers  bededi  the  field ; 

The  treee  that  cloche  both  hill  and  plafai. 
Their  leaves  and  bloeeoms  yield. 

Before  stem  wlnter^e  wKh'rlng  blast 

Their  glories  quickly  fled ; 
Left  all  the  fields  a  dreary  waste, 

And  stripped  each  leafy  shade. 

Bnt  rerdnre  now  adorns  the  sod. 
And  clothes  the  cheerfhl  plain ; 

The  treee  have  heard  the  voice  of  God» 
And  flonrish  green  again. 


Ibtices  of  |Ceb  Joob. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Labours 
of  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  late  of  Sheffield. 
By  Richard  Treffry,  jun. ;  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay  f  by  the  Rev.  James 
Dixon,  D.D.  Eighth  Edition.  London: 
sold  by  John  Mason; 

Thb  name  of  John  Smith  is  as  ointment 
poured  fortli  to  thousands  of  Methodists, 
and  we  trust  the  day  is  far  distant  when 
it  will  be  otherwise.  Divide  the  Wesleyan 
family  as  you  may,  all  wiU  claim  kindred 
with  such  men ;  and  in  the  homes  and 
hearts  of  Methodists  of  all  sorts,  the  re- 
cords of  sonl'Saving  devotedness  and 
self-sacrificing  zeal  will  ever  find  welcome 
and  be  held  in  high-esteem. 

The  memoir  of  this  eminently  success- 
ful revivalist,  by  Richard  Treffry,  junr.,  is 
well  known  to  be  an  earnest,  thoughtful, 
talented,  and  truly  edifying  review  of  a 
remarkable  career  of  the  highest  class  of 
usefulness.  Though  received  on  its  first 
appearance  with  some  disfavour,  it  at 
once  assumed  a  permanent  place  in 
Methodist  biography,  and  has  maintained 
it  against  all  cavillers  ever  since.  It  is 
not  a  literary  biography,  for  John  Smith 
was  not  a  literary  preacher:  but,  gifted 
with  strong  sound  sense,  great  powers  of 
mental  concentration  and  eloquence, 
with  an  ever-burning  zeal  for  the  salvation 
of  perishinff  sinners,  he  was  a  worthy  ex- 
ample for  all  who  study  to  prove  themselves 
workmen  that  need  not  be  ashamed.  To 
such  this  excellent  memoir  is  a  deeply 
interesting  subject  of  meditation.  That 
it  has  reached  its  eighth  edition^  through 
the  force  of  intrinsic  merit  alone,  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which 
it  is  held. 

The  present  edition  is  greatly  enhanced 
in  value  by  an  able  introductory  essay 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dixon,  some  of  whose 
thoughts  and  sentiments  are  just  now 
deserving  the  especial  attention  of  those 
who  occupy  hign  places  in  the  church. 
May  God  give  them  discerning  spirits, 
and  understanding  in  all  things. 

•         

Christian  Theology  explained  and  defended. 
By  William  Cooke.  Third  edition,  or 
eighth  thousand.  London:  Partridge  it 
Oakey. 
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SCIKKCE  AND  LITER ATUBB. 


Mr.  Cooke  has  onr  beat  thanks  for  this 
new  ^tkm  of  his  admirable  worii.  We 
are  not  less  desirous  now  of  commending 
it  to  the  attention  of  our  brethren,  than 
when  we  noticed  a  former  edition.  It 
woald  delight  us  to  find  a  copy  in  the 
hand  of  eveir  theological  stnaent; — all 
preachers  of  toe  gospel  should  sustain 
that  cbstracter.  We  haU  with  satisfaction 
the  promise  of  another  volume  on  sub- 
jects which  will  make  the  treatise  more 
completei  and  trust  that  the  author  will 
be  enabled  to  accomplish  his  task 
speedily. 

Christ  Glorifisd  in  the  life,  £^>erience,  end 
Character  of  Joseph  B.  Shrewsbury, 
late  a  Medical  Student  and  Wesle^an 
Iiocal  Preacher  in  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 
Written  by  his  Father.  London:  John 
Ifason. 

We  are  glad  to  receive  a  third  edition 
of  this  interesting  m  emoir.  The  appendix 
and  portrait  add  to  the  ralue  of  the 
volume.  We  trust  that  Christ  wUl  be 
glorified  by  itt  extensive  circulation. 

fiistorical  Sketch  of  the  Ancient  and  ICodem 
Church  in  Britain,  its  Doctrines,  Liturgy, 
Creeds,  Articles,  Canons,  Kevennes :  early 
Martyrs  by  the  Heathen,  and  also  by 
Bomaa  Catholic  and  Protestimt  Bishops, 
up  to  modem  times,  Uhtstiated ;  stnnge 
Poetrmal  Errors  of  the  eirly  fathers, 
or  so  called  holy  fathers  (some  ootem- 
porary  with  the  aooatles;;  with  ex- 
tracts on  the  General  History  of  the  dif- 
ferent periods.  CompAed  from  the  best  au- 
thorities. By  John  Smedley,  Lea  Mills, 
Matlock,  Derbyshire  London:  Hamil- 
ton. Adams  &  Co.  Derby:  W.  &  6. 
Wlikins. 

This  is  the  first  division  of  a  work  which 
has  been  undertaken  to  place  authentic 
Information  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats,  within  the  reach  of  persons  of 
limited  means,  both  in  reference  to  their 
pecuniary  resources  and  literary  attain- 
ments. About  loo  pages  of  closely 
printed  letterpress  are  presented  for  six- 
pence ;  and  an  intimation  is  given  that 
the  whole  work  will  be  completed  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  published  in  a 
cloth  bouna  volume  for  Is.  6d. 

Mr.  Smedley  has  undertaken  a  work 
of  no  ordinary  character,  and  one  which 
will  require  much  diligent  research,  and 
'calm,  intelligent,  reflective  investigation. 
To  the  prosecution  of  this  he  seems  to 
have  been  drawn  by  the  accumulation  of 
matter  while  directing  his  attention  to 
'the   glaring    inconsistencies   which  he 
fancied  he  discovered  in  the  ^tablished 
Church,  and  which,  as  a  chl^h  reformer 
of  a  vigoKNii  stamp,  be  was  anxious  to 
•get  rid  ofk   Althongh  he  does  not  ac- 
.JLBOtrledgtt  himself  a  dksenter,  his  ex- 
posures form  ample  apologies  fbr  those 


• 

who  do;  and  he  seems  detetlnSned  nol  to 
rest  until  the  chnrch,  "  as  by  law  estab- 
lished,**  shall  not  only  in  her  fonnulaiies 
pray  *'  for  fdl  who  profess  and  call  them- 
seiyes  Christians,"  but  shall  extend  in 
very  deed  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to  such. 

We  have  often  r^retted  the  want  of  in- 
formation on  chnreh  history  among  many^ 
otherwise  well  informed  and  intelligent  in- 
ditiduttls;  and  the  times  in  which  w^Bve 
demand  that  this  ignorance  should  not  be 
suffered  to  continue,  if  Christian  nsen 
will  not  submit  to  priesdy  dominatiou, 
oppression,  and  wrong,'  they  must  read 
thehistoiv  of  the  past  in  connection  with 
the  church;  and  any  individual  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  of  bringing  such  history 
into  a  moderate  size,  and  a  readable 
shape,  fdt  a  small  price,  within  the  reach 
Of  the  rnilUon,  !s  deserving  of  all  thanks. 

Two  Letters  to  the  ^Editor  of  the  Wesleyan 
Hmes  on  the  Metho^t  Class-Meetmg, 
and  the  concBtions  of  Clmrch  Membership. 
By  John  Hansoftt.    London :  R.  Bidman. 

Only  one  of  these  letters  has  appeared 
in  print  preyious  to  the  present  issue,  the 
Second  letter  haying  reached  its  destina- 
tion after  the  period  which  the  editor  had 
fixed  for  the  close  of  the  discussion. 
Both  are  now  presented  by  their  author 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  '*  with  a  prayer 
and  a  hope  that  they  ma)r  in  some  mea- 
sure, however  small,  assist  to  preserve 
proper  views  of  an  institution  so  valuable. 
Tliey  are  dedicated  to  the  favour  of  all 
the  fast  friends  of  old-fashioned  dass- 
meetings.** 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  W»  A.  B.  Johnson, 
Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  Kegent's  Town,  Sierra  Leone, 
wiw  some  prefatory  reniark&  By  the 
Bev.  Wittiam  Jowett,  MJLa  Ixmdon: 
Sedeys. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  poor 
Hanoverian,  oeonpied  as  a  sugar  refiner 
in  London,  when,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Spirttf  he  became  a  child  of  God.  His 
conversion  and  call  to  the  missioQarj 
work  is  narmted  by  himself  with  admir- 
mble  simplicity  in  a  journal  kept  by  hhn 
irhHe  in  Africa.  It  seefbs  strange  that 
the  papen,  extracts  firom  which  nesoiy 
make  up  the  volume  before  us,  should 
have  lain  buried  thirty  years  to  the  of- 
fices of  the  Church  Ifissionaiy  Society. 
We  are  glad,  however,  that  they  have  at 
•length  l^en  brought  forward,  and  think 
that  the  Christian  Chun^  ought  to  be 
grateful  fbr  such  a  reconl  of  the  succen 
which  God  vouchsofiBd  to  this  ^tefvoted 
man's  simple-hearted,  tmcirivg  efforts  to 
extend  the  Saviour's  kingdom  in  acountry 
whete  the  liberated  negronot  only  found  a 
home  from  the  oppresaion  of  slattuy,  bat 
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became  enfWmchiBed  with  the  liberty  of 
tb«  SODS  of  God. 

Trntha  Maintamed.    By  James  Biden. 
LondoB :  Aylott  &  Co. 

This  Tolame  comprises  papers  on  the 
bUoving  subjects  :— 

1.  Tba  Antkhrist,  act  Atbeistio  Anaroby, 
tai  a  Fal«e  Bodesiaetical  System. 

a.  TbeCbarcb  on  Earth,  not  a  BodyhATin| 
m  Seclesiastioal  Organisation,  but  oompoeea 
>r  Members  of  Christ's  Body,  in  Spiritual 

3.  The  Kin^om  of  Heafen. 

i  Prieethood  — Uniyenal  in  the  TtxM 
illKreh. 

0.  The  KflfjB  of  the  Kingdom  of  HeaTen 
i^Dg  to  tbe  Cbnroh. 

6.  Baptiun.  Water  Baptism  admits  to  the 
later,  or  Nominal  Kingdom;  Spirit BapUsm, 
D  the  Inner,  or  True  Kingdom;  the  one 
bptism  being  Independent  and  Irrespective 
Itbeother. 

7.  The  Boefaarist  not  a  Sacrifloe,  but  a 
)namemoration  of  a  Completed  Saeriflee. 

&  Life  and  Death. 

9.  The  Greeds  of  Ohnsteadom. 

The  author  calls  himself  a  member 
if  the  Church  of  Bngland.  In  a 
iMmer  work  published  by  him  under 
be  designation  of  "  The  True  Church," 
te  says, — **I  am  a  sincere  member 
>f  the  national  church.  From  old 
fisociations,  and  from  long  attendance 
tpoQ  her  eenrices,  I  am  truly  attached 
0  her.  I  am  not  a  defender  of  her 
iQlts:  I  delight  in  her  communion  and 
D  her  liturgy.  Her  form  of  prayer  I 
liink  stamped  with  the  divine  seal."  In 
he  volume  before  us  that  connection  is 
tot  repudiated. 

Traly  this  "Church  of  England"  must 
«  a  great  net  including  fishes  of  all 
(inds,  without  any  discriminating  power 
>f  selecting  the  good  from  the  bad,  and 
Growing  the  latter  away.  Some  of  these 
•id  fishes  are  rather  of  a  slippery 
lescription,  so  that  it  wonld  be  difficult 
0  put  forth  the  hand  and  catch  them  by 
lie  tail,  to  determine  whether  they  are 
^  or  bad. 

We  think  there  would  be  quite  as 
Boch  propriety  in  G.  J.  Holyoake  and 
!(:chola8  Wiseman  calling  themselves 
Bembers  of  the  national  church,  as 
he  author  of  "Truths  Maintained." 
S'ot  that  we  desire  to  institute  any  com- 
parison between  him  and  either  of  those 
rentleroen;  but  he  as  decidedly  ignores 
itr  doctrines  and  sets  aside  her  formu- 
laries as  they  do.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  do  battle  for  the 
^'hurch,  or  snatch  from  her  nale  one  who 
"tempts  to  prore  that  "  a  clergy  church 
» iVntichrist;"  that  "a  separated  minis- 
7>  as  a  communicating,  mediating,  ab- 
joh-in^  body,  is  wholly  foreign  to  true 
-Wstianity,  The  law  contained  in  or- 
Hnances  was  abolished  by  Christ;  and 


all  who,  through  love  to  God,  seek  union 
with  God,  are  kings  and  priests  unto  God. 
To  pretend  to  convey  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whereby  a  ghostly  power  is  communi- 
cated to  others  through  a  ministerial 
act,  is  highly  sinful  and  sacrilegious." 
On  these  subjects,  as  also  in  reference  to 
his  views  on  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
&c,  we  agree  with  him  in  opposition  M 
the  creed  of  the  church  of  whieh  he  pro* 
fesses  to  be  a  member;  but  when  hi 
advances  into  subjects  evidently  "to^ 
high  for  him,"  and  assumes  to  be  "  wi^ 
above  that  which  is  written,"  attemptidg 
to  be  more  merciful  than  God,  putting  atlt 
the  fires  which  "  never  can  be  qaenehecU" 
«  describing  Satan  as  a  mere  "personificA- 
tion  necessarily  allied  to  man's  nature 
as  a  compound  being,"  we  beg  to  pan 
oompany  with  Mr.  Biden,  and  sb^^l 
stick  to  the  old  book^  exclaiming  with 
Dr.  Watts— 

*  Cenld  an  the  fmns  which  men  devise 
Aasaolt  my  faith  with  treacherona  art, 
Fd  caJl  them  vanity  and  Ilea, 
And  bind  the  Bible  to  my  heart.** 

We  deeply  regret  that  a  mind  which 
has  evidently  been  moving  toward  the 
light  and  obtaining  emancipation  from 
the  thraldom  of  clericism  and  mere 
ecclesiastical  policy,  should  be  so  influ- 
enced by  the  glare  of  false  liberality,  as 
to  adopt  the  semi-infidelity  of  unlver- 
salisU;  and  yet  this  is  unmistakeably  the 
fact  in  reference  to  this  author.  Here 
is  a  bold  avowal  of  bis  opinions,  and^ 
after  stating  them,  he  has  the  temerity 
to  say^  "Having  arrived  at  these  con- 
clnsioiM,  which  admit  of  no  gainsaying, 
and  they  being  the  opposites  of  the 
doctrines  taught  in  Christendom,  it  be- 
comes imperative  that  a  change  t>e  en- 
tered upon ;"  and  of  course  he  anticipates 
their  speedy  and  universal  adoption. 
But  we  rejoice  in  the  assurance  con- 
tained in  the  language  of  inspiration,— 
"The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than 
man,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger 
than  men,"  and  have  no  fears  as  to 
the  result. 

Methodism,  Past  and  Present:  beio^  a 
Documentanr  and  Historical  Investiga- 
tion of  Wesfevan  Methodism,  in  its  Con- 
stitutional Pruiciples  and  its  Connexional 
PoUcy.  By  W.  B.  Carter,  of  Notting- 
ham. Third  Edition,  with  important 
Appendices.  London :  Partridge  &  Oakey. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  able  pam- 
phlet has  reached  a  third  edition,  and 
that  its  value  is  augmented  by  the  addi- 
tion of  important  elucidatory  appendices. 
We  learn  also  with  gratification  that  the 
author  haagletermined  to  allow  his  bre- 
thren, theiocal  preachers,  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  copies  at  half-price  through 
our  publishers.  Its  argument  remains^ 
yet  unanswered  and  unanswerable. 
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C0rresp(rabfnte. 


"ARMIES  AND  WARS." 

▲  BEFLT. 

{Contiuded  from  page  113.) 

The  chief  principle  of  the  Peace  So- 
ciety is,  ''ChriBtiaa  non-resistance  to 
erii,"  fonnded  on  the  injunctions  of  our 
divine  Lawgiver,—"  But  I  say  unto  you, 
that  ye  resist  not  evil.  Love  your  ene- 
mies. Bless  them  that  curse  you.  Do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you."  And  they 
cannot  conceive  by  what  law  of  interpre- 
tation these  precepts  can  be  reconciled 
with  standing  armies,  and  hiring  men  to 
shoot  each  other  by  thousands.  They 
think  the  common-sense  meaning  of 
them  is,  that  they  forbid  all  resistance 
to  an  enemy  who  would  inflict  an  injury, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  return  him  love  for 
hate,  good  for  evU.  And  there  is  a  re- 
marki3>le  feature  in  these  repeated  pre- 
cepts—that  they  are  founded  on  the  very 
supposition  that  there  were,  and  would 
be,  men  and  nations.  Christians  so  called, 
the  very  persons  to  whom  St.  James  ad- 
ministered his  sharp  rebuke,  as  well  as 
heathen  and  barbarous  tribes,  that  would 
only  be  governed  by  the  blind  instincts 
of  unrenewed  nature,  toward  whom 
the  spirit  enjoined  by  the  Word  of  God 
is  to  be  exercised.  Bad  as  human  na- 
tnro  is,  the  Bible  supposes  that  man  will 
love  his  friend;  but  uhristianity  is  higher, 
holier,  and  more  godlike ;  it  fixes  its 
love  upon  its  enemies,  and  kills  them  by 
acts  of  kindness.  And  if  it  cannot  ac- 
complish this,  it  wfll  suffer,  and  die, 
rather  than  fight. 

The  Question  is,  then,  Is  all  resistance 
to  evil  rorbidden?  Certainly  not.  Eril 
men  are  to  be  rebuked,  reproved,  re* 
monstrated  with,  and  protested  against, 
that  they  may  be  ashamed  and  cor- 
rected. And  there  is  an  active  moral 
and  phyncal  resistance,  nninjurious  to 
the  evil  doer,  and  only  calculated  to  re- 
strain him  from  deadly  violence  and 
•xtreme  outrage,  which  is  not  forbidden; 
a  resistance  we  see  exercised,  almost 
every  day,  for  the  sake  of  good  order 
and  peace;  alike  merciful  to  the  man 
that  would  do  wrong,  and  to  him  that  is 
exposed  to  suffer  wrong.  But  surely 
there  is  no  parallel  between  this  mode 
of  resistance,  and  armies  of  men  with 
deadly  weapons  destroying  each  other 
by  thousands,  for  the  gratification  of 
national  |^ride,  ambition>  and  gain.  This 
is  the  resistance  these  preceots  prohibit 
and  all  resistance  to  save  property,  and 
even  life,  by  means  of  injury  in^cted; 
the  resisting  of  ixijury  by  iijnry.  A  per- 
son may  say.  If  I  saw  a  man  taking  my 


property,  and  abont  to  take  fay  life,  I 
would  shoot  him  if  I  could.  All  I  can  sar 
to  such  is — there  is  no  doubt  you  woulo. 
It  is  human  nature,  but  it  is  not  Chris- 
tianitv.  That  sa^s,  suffer  wroAg,  rather 
than  mfiict  an  injury;  and  such  persona 
must  Settle  the  point  with  the  great  Law- 
giver and  Judge. 

I  have  noticed  the  nature,  the  influence 
and  natural  fruity  of  the  war  spirit  and 
standing  armies :  That  in  all  these  there 
are  unmixed  evils:  That  in  their  very 
nature,  they  can  produce  no  lasting 
good  :  That  the  history  of  the  world 
hats  but  one  tale  to  tell  about  them— 
''  moumingy  and  lamentaJtion,  and  woe.^ 
Now  let  us  just  look  at  the  nature,  in- 
fluence, and  fruit  of  the  peace  principle, 
advocated  and  recommended  by  the 
Peace  Society — namely.  Christian  non- 
resistance — good  for  evil — love  for  hate. 
To  a  Christian  man,  this  principle  can- 
not but  appear  to  be  gooc^  because  it  is 
founded  on  the  plain  and  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  plainest  precepts  ever  eijoined 
by  the  blessed  Saviour;  who  has  never 
qualified  them  in  any  way,  in  order  to 
justify  war,  whether  offensive  or  defen- 
sive. Indeed,  such  qualifications,  if 
found,  would  annul  the  precepts  them- 
selves, and  frustrate  their  very  desisn. 

It  is  good,  because  it  is  Godlike.  Like 
Him  in  His  nature, "  God  is  love;"  like 
Him  in  His  character,  "  He  is  loving  to 
every  man,  and  His  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  His  works;"  and  like  Him  in 
His  redeeming  love  and  mercy  to  a  rebel 
world.      Good   it  must  be,  because  it 
springs  from  faith  in  the  inspired  book, 
and  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the 
great  Lawipver.    Let  us  now  look  at  its 
natural  influence.    I  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  it  is  founded  in  the  true  philosophy 
of   human  nature.      God  himself  (w« 
speak  with  reverence)  has  gif«&  us  tlia 
perfect  pattern.      With  what  absolute 
authority  he  may  command  the  obedi- 
ence of  every  human  beinf ;  with  what 
infinite  ease,  oy  his  power,  he  could  sub- 
due every  rebel  spirit    But  has  he  taken 
thifi  method  to  subdue  the  human  heart  t 
Quite  the  contrary.     Human  nature  is 
too  bad  to  be  conquered  by  any  method 
but  love.    Tou  may  rrind  it  by  oppres- 
sion ;  you  may  cut  it  to  mincemeat  by 
the  sword;  you  may  inflict  all  the  horrors 
and  ihisenes  that  human  power  and  in- 

fenuity  can  invent,  and  it  will  still  rebeL 
lut  let  love  be  tried,  and  it  wiU  melt  and 
break.  How  many  millions  have  been 
subdued  and  broken  to  pieces,  and  trans- 
formed, by  redeeming  lovef  "  And  I,  if 
I  be  lifted  up»  will  £aw  all  men  unto 
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:'*  ^We  ioV0  lUm  beoatise  he  first 
laved  na.**  And  love  is  the  same  in  God 
and  in  man,  the  same  in  its  nature,  and 
the  same  in  its  influience.  It  has  a  power 
which  all  the  artillery  of  the  world  can 
nerer  boast  of  $  and  Christian  men,  who 
advocate  war,  have  but  little  faith  in 
their  own  principles  and  in  the  power  of 
their  own  Chnstianit^ii  though  that 
Christianity  can  boast  of  triumphs  over 
men,  which  standing  armies,  and  fiehtinff 
armies,  and  what  is  called  lawfm  seif- 
defence,  never  achieved.  These  may 
kill,  or  convert  ■  men  into  fiends,  but 
they  can  nerer  overcome  the  depravity 
of  the  human  heart,  and  teach  men  to 
love  each  other. 

The  peace  principle,  which  is  only 
another  word  for  true  religion,  has  on 
record  facts  by  thousands,  of  human 
nature,  in  its  wilddst  and  most  ferocious 
forms,  being  overcome  by  it.  Time 
would  fail  to  enumerate  them,  but  I  will 
j^ve  two  or  three  merely  as  specimens 
of  its  power. 

.  Take  the  case  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
on  their  settlement  among  the  Indians 
of  North  America.  It  is  a  matter  of 
undisputed  history  that  they  lived  among 
that  warlike  and  ferocious  race,  while 
their  white  brethren  were  frequently  at 
war  with  them,  and  yet,  during  seventy 
years,  only  two  or  three  Of  their  number 
fell  victims  to  Indian  warriors,  and 
these  only  because  they  were  seen  with 
war  weapons  about  them.  It  is  said  that 
it  will  take  two  to  quarrel ;  it  requires 
two  also  to  fight 

During  the  French  war,  an  English 
merchant  fitted  out  a  ship  richly  laden 
for  a  foreign  market,  and,  being  a 
Christian  man,  he  forbade  the  captain 
taking  weapons  ot  ammunition  for  self- 
defence.  A  French  privateer  chased 
her,  and,  coming  alongside,  boarded  her. 
Astonished  to  find  no  resistance,  the 
captain  inquired  where  their  guns  were  ; 
and  being  told  that  the  owner  was  a  man 
of  peace,  and  that  he  would  not  sufier 
his  men  to  fight,  he  walked  grumbling 
about  the  deck  for  some  time,  and  then, 
in  dudgeon,  said — **  You  may  take  your 
ship  and  cargo,  I  will  not  have  it  ;**  and 
they  brought  it  home  in  safety. 

These  two  are  sufficient  as  specimens 
of  the  power  of  the  peace  principle  in 
the  time  of  War.  Such  cases  miffht  be 
easily  multiplied  from  historicid  col- 
lections, of  travellers  and  missionaries  ; 
but  I  have  selected  these  to  show  its 
influence — firsts  upon  a  purely  heathen 
peo{>le ;  and,  secondly,  upon  a  warlike, 
ambitious  man,  who  had  the  strongest 
temptation  before  him  to  gratifv  his 
avarice,  by  taking  possession^  without 
resistance,  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  In 
the  one  case,  heathens,  who,  it  is  said,  are 


only  guided  by  the  blind  instincts  of  an 
unrenewed  nature,  were  melted  into 
kindness  by  the  exhibition  of  Christian 
principle,  though  at  the  same  time 
raging  with  furv  aeainst  the  fighting 
Christians ;  and  m  tne  other,  a  warlike 
man,  whose  trade  was  to  kill  and  plunder, 
actually  subdued  and  disarmed  of  furv 
by  the  simple  determination,  "  We  wiu 
not  fight,  for  we  are  men  of  peace.** 

If  the  question  be  asked,  "  What 
would  you  do  with  the  Emperor  of 
Itussia  f  *'  I  would  answer,  ''  I  would  do 
the  thin^  that  is  right,  and  leave  the 
event  with  God."  u  I  could  reconcile 
the  war  spirit>  or  what  is  called  self- 
defence  by  standing  or  fighting  armies, 
with  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  or  the 
plain  precepts  of  the  Word  of  God,  I 
Would  say,  "  Bv  all  means  oppose  force 
to  force,  and  check,  and  if  possible  stop, 
his  ambitious  career."  But  if,  on  the 
contrarv,  I  believe  that  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  to  req^ncile  the  auties  of 
blessing  my  enemies,  praying  for  their 
welfare,  returning  them  good  for  evil, 
love  for  hate,  and  resisting  not  evil — all 
of  which  I  am  positively  commanded  to 
observe — ^if,  I  sav,  I  cannot  reconcile  my 
duty  to  God,  and  my  duty  to  my  fellow- 
creatures,  with  this  horrid  system  of 
paying  men  to  send  thousands  upon 
thousands  blaspheming  to  their  final 
account,  and  to  perpetrate  the  untold 
miseries  which  always  result  from  such 
a  system  in  this  world,  then  I  say. 
Fight  no  more— no,  not  to  save  life, 
or  property,  or  country,  or  anything 
else.  Better  lose  idl  bv  serving  and 
obeying  God,  than  gain  all  by  a  disregard 
to  his  authority  and  will.  And  if  the 
Church  had  retained  its  primitive  purity, 
its  peace  principle,  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  now  for  a  few 
Christians  to  form  themselves  into 
what  is  called  "a  Peace  Society,'*  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  pr(/«snn^  CkntUans 
murdering  each  other  wholesale,  by 
simply  reminding  them  of  the  heavenly 

Srecepts  which  are  to  govern  their  con- 
uct  toward  God  and  man.  This  was 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  first 
Christians,  whether  in  relation  to  each 
other,  or  to  heathen  nations.  Justin 
Martyr  says,  "  Christ  has  forbidden  the 
use  of  the  sword.**  Origen  says,  **  We 
have  become  children  of  peace  ;^  we^  no 
longer  take  up  the  sword.*  Maximilian, 
a  primitive  Cnristian,  when  commanded 
to  have  his  name  enrolled  as  a  soldier, 
said,  "  I  am  a  Christian  ;  I  can  die,  but 
I  cannot  fight  ;*'  and  he  was  executed. 

Before  I  close,  I  must  notice  one  more 
erroneous  sentiment  which  '*  C.*'  has  put 
forth,  That  the  war  spirit  must  continue 
tiU  Christ  renews  every  heart.  This  is 
the  common^  and  I  cannot  but  call  it 
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ienseUti,  objection  to  the  principles  and 
efforts  of  the  Peace  Society,  what  is  it 
but  saying;  we  will  Ioto  our  enemies 
when  we  haye  none  to  lore ;  we  will 
not  resist  evil  when  we  hare  none  to 
resist ;  we  will  return  blessing  for  cursing 
Irhen  we  have  none  to  curse  us :  and  we 
will  not  resent  an  injury  by  inflicting 
one  when  we  have  no  one  to  injure  us  r 
Besides,  is  there  anything  in  txie  Bible 
to  warrant  the  belidf  that  this  is  God's 
method  of  renewing  the  world — ^holding 
the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the  Gospel 
In  the  other — ^professing  to  lore  our 
enemies  one  mintite,  and  shooting  them 
the  next,  without  the  least  authority 
from  God,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
repeated  injunctions  ?  If  there  be  one 
thing  plainer  in  the  Gospel  than  anotheri 
it  is,  that  the  Church  should  eire  a  living 
Veality  to  its  teacMng.  Dark,  depravedi 
and  sunk  as  human  nature  is,  the  darkest 
tribes  of  men  hare  seen  through  ^e 
li^pocrisy  of  this,  and  have  rejected  the 
Bible  as  a  lie,  when  they  have  neard  the 
teacher  of  it  enforce  its  heavenly  truths, 
and  then  saw  Chrbtian  nations  go  to  war 
with  each  other.  Did  the  first  preacher 
understand  this  to  be  the  way  by  which 
the  world  was  to  be  converted  f  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  sword  has  retarded 
and  weakened  the  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel  f  And  then  to  speiUc  in  a  tone 
of  exultation,  that  the  war  spirit  is  too 
powerful  for  the  Peace  Society,  is  only 
to  reiterate  the  old  objection  to 
Christianity  itself,  or  the  means  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  subdue  the 
world.  It  was  folly  and  weakness  in 
the  estimation  of  Jew  and  Gentile.  Just 
so  :  the  war  spirit  is  rampant ;  nation  is 
Hsing  against  nation,  and  we  hear  of 
wars,  and  rumours  of  wars  ;  and  the 
puny  efforts  of  the  Peace  Society  to 
stem  the  torrent,  is  weakness  itself — an 
object  of  wise  men*s  ridicule.  But  the 
members  of  that  Society  can  afford  to 
bear  this.  They  hare  no  faith  in  their 
power  to  change  the  opinions,  sentiments, 
and  feelings  of  warlike  nations  ;  but 
they  hare  faith  in  the  uteapons  they  use. 
tt  is  true  they  are  not  carnal,  but  they 
*'are  miffhty  through  Ood"  They  do 
Hot  place  their  confidence  in  their 
organisation,  or  in  their  political  recom- 
mendations, howerer  wise  and  judicious 
they  may  be,  but  in  the  power  of  their 

1)rinciple,  founded,  as  they  know  it  is, 
n  immutable  truth  and  righteousness. 
And  they  consider  that  the  hostfle 
attitude  of  the  nations  is  no  more  an 
argument  against  the  truth  and  power 
of  that  prmcijple,  than  the  present  state 
of  the  world  is  an  argument  against  the 
truth  and  power  of  the  Gospel,  or  the 
rirtue'  of  a  medicine  which  has  cured 
'fifty  men  who  hare  taken  it,  and  left 


fire  hundred  to  di«  that  hsre  rejected  it: 
lUngs  and  gorwuiuenU  may  laugk  at  ky 
and  fight  on,  and  eat  tlie  frut  of  their 
doings ;  and  profeBsin^  Christiana  nwf 
plead  for  standing  armies  as  the  bulwark 
of  nations,  but  that  nation  aiona  is  safe 
whoae  trust  is  in  the  Lord  Jekorah. 

Totirs  truly, 

Isaac  Eirousit. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  LATE  MR.  W.  DAWSON. 


^wtaatkrxjhktt<m   ov   a  last   am 

BSOOTSBT  tmOM   ICATVIUIAX.  SUnVBIHO 

AKD  vmmL,  A«n  snMULAnoit  to  btibi- 

TDAL  AIMS  AND  EPFOBTl. 

My  dkab  FsifeKBi — ^When  I  consider 
the  difference  of  circumstances  that  now 
constrain  me  to  write,  from  what  they 
were  when  I  wrote  before,  I  may  take 
up  my  p«i  with  pleasure,  and  commxmi- 
cate  my  pleasures  as  far  as  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  can  enable  me  to  do  it. 

When  I  wrote  last  how  nainfid  were 
Vour  feelings,  and  how  fruitftil  your 
fears.  Who  could  determine  whether 
life  or  death  would  be  the  issue  of  your 
approaching  trial  f  Tou  had  to  tread 
upon  ground  •  beset  with  dangers  on 
either  side,— to  walk  upon  a  narrow 
plank,  where  a  false  step  would  hare 
precipitated  you  into  the  gulf  of  death 
on  either  hand.  As  far  as  human  judg- 
ment could  calculate  there  was  more  to 
fear  than  to  hope^  and  I  feel  truly 
thankful  in  answermg  the  question, — 
Where  is  Mrs.  *♦*  nowf  Has  she 
crossed  the  gulf,  and  walked  orer  it 
upon  the  narrow  plank  without  stepping 
aside  and  falling  into  a  yawning  grare  ? 
iTes,  praise  the  Lord!  she  has  walked 
across  and  her  feet  hare  been  kept  y  she 
has  been  preserred  herself  from  nlUng  ; 
though  her  babe  dropped  in,  the  mother 
is  stiu  spared.  The  fruit  dropped,  but  the 
tree  tires:  so  that  we  may  "sing  of  mercy 
and  judgment**  still;  and  though  we 
cannot  now  fully  account  for  the  dealings 
of  Proridence  towards  you,  vet  faith 
submits,  and  patience  says,  no  doubt,  but 
''He  hath  done  all  thin^  welL** 

My  dear  Mrs.  ••♦,  1  trust  yon  now 
feel  your  obUgations  and  your  responsi- 
bility, as  the  Lord  intends  you  should ; 
that  the  recollection  of  the  danger  you 
hare  escaped,  and  the  mercies  you  now 
possess,  inspire  you  with  the  most  grate- 
ful and  affectionate  sentiments  towards 
the  "  God  of  your  life/*  and  that  your 
constant  tnquirr  is, "  What  shall  I  render 
unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  f  "  I 
trust  that  these  grateful  and  affectionate 
sentiments  are  a  sweet  and  powerful 
stimnUint  to  the  doing  of  that  which  is 
highly  pleasing  to  God,  and  that  is, 
pressing  after  higher  attainments  in  the 
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Hfe  cifi^tA  in  the  soal,  by  a^otthing  fof 
riiore  intitnfttd  unioti  with  mm,  And  s 
greater  conformity  to  him.  It  is  to  this 
Siat  an  the  proTidences,  purposes,  and 
promises  of  God  lead  us  if  tre  follow- 
then.  It  was  for  tlus  that  Jesus  died, 
and  for  this  he  Uvas.  There  ts  not  a 
Aroke  his  rod  infliots,  nor  a  nft  his  hand 
bestows  bat  the  obfeet  is  **  Uiat  we  may 
be  partakers  of  ins  holiness."  O  then, 
my  dear  friend,  forget  the  things  that 
are  behind,  so  as  not  to  rest  in  them ; 
and  then  also  remember  the  things  tliat 
are  behmd— remember  when  yom  have 
fiUlen  shoit :  remember  what  the  Lord 
has  done  for  yon,  and  how  he  has  borne 
with  yon :  remember  the  pit  from  which 
he  has  denrered  yon,  and  look  apon  the 
rock  on  whioh  he  has  placed  yon  ;  thus 
forget  and  thus  remember,  aad  h»t  both 
urge  you  to  "  press  towards  the  mark  for 
the  prise  of  the  high  calMng  of  God  in 
Chnst  Jesus.'* 

Inward  holiness  is  the  strand  qualifi-k 
eation  for  eztensiTe  nsefobiess.  There 
is  always  something  in  real  life  which 
cannot  fully  be  imitated.  The  coante^ 
nance,  the  l&agoage,  the  tone  of  YoieO) 
of  deep  and  genmae  piety>  oarries  along 
with  it  an  indescribable  air  of  roalityi 
which  shows  that  holy  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions,  are  the  natural  pulsations  of 
the  heart  (in  which  holiness  dwells). 
Supreme  and  ardent  love  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  puts  on  no  forced  appear- 
ances :  there  is  nothin?  of  affectation 
about  it.  It  warns,  ana  reproves,  and 
exhorts  "with  all  long-sunering  and 
doctrine.^  St.  Paul's  temper  and  con- 
duct evidently  show  it — ^hls  letters  testify 
it.  His  enemies  felt  their  force,  ana 
were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  they 
were  •'weighty  and powernil."  But  It 
was  the  reprooft  of  love  which  made  his 
onposers  reel  them.  His  children  (in 
Christ)  also  felt  the  energy  of  the  conso- 
lations and  directions  with  which  they 
Were  replete.  Bnt  it  was  the  enlighten- 
ing, animating  sntibeams  of  love  which 
gave  vitality  to  every  sentence.  Well, 
and  cannot  we  obtain  the  same  measure 
of  this  holy  principle  in  our  hearts,  which 
may  run  through  all  our  powers,  and  all 
our  tempers,  and  all  our  actions,  as  blood 
runs  through  erery  member  of  tiie  body  f 
I9o  doubt  of  it.  There  is  the  same  ocean 
of  love  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  ;  the 
same  channel  of  love  in  the  blood  and 
the  mediation  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  : 
the  same  will  and  power  in  the  Spirit  of 
Lote ;  and  no  dodbt  bnt  If  we  stretch  out 
the  same  head  of  fhfth,— if  we  exercise 
the  same  fhfth  as  he,  we  also  shall  **  know 
the  love  of  Ohrist  which  passeth  know- 
ledffe^"  and  "  be  filled  wfth  aU  the  fullness 
t>f  God."  O  then,  let  this  be  the  object 
nf  otfr  pursofty  ihe  siitjj^ct  "^f  vttr  prayers, 


hnd  the  bleSsiiig  we  look  for  in  every 
mean  of  grace.  Let  every  impediment 
be  avoidkl.  ^Let  us  lay  hside  every 
weight,  and  the  sin  whioh  doth  so  easily 
beset  us,  and  let  us  mn  with  patience 
the  race"  of  holiness,  ^looking  unto 
Jesas." 

Things  wiuefa  are  little  in  themselves 
may  be  erreat  Mndranoes  to  our  commu- 
nion with  God,  obstrnedng  the  commu- 
nications of  the  Holy  Spint  to  the  soul. 
A  small  CTain  of  sand  in  the  eye  is  little 
in  kseff,  bat  the  pain  it  Inflicts  is  most 
acute.  Perhaps  one  of  tiw  peculiar 
dangers  to  whioh  we  aire  exoosed  in  the 
present  day  is  overlooking  vniat  we  con- 
sider Uttle  things :  and  that  makes  our 
attainments  su^Mrficial,  and  our  temper 
aad  spirit  to  partieipate  too  mnoh  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world.  You  know  the  first 
duty  that  our  Lord  enjoins  upon  liis 
followers  is^  **  let  him  deny  himself;"  the 
next  is  like  unto  it,  which  is»  "and  take 
ap  his  cross";  and  the  third  includes 
them  both,  thoi^h  a  distinct  duty,  in 
Baying,  **  let  him  follow  me."  And  we 
know  he  promises  that  he  that  thus 
foUoweth  Christ  **  shall  not  walk  in  dark'> 
aess,  but  shall  have  the  li^ht  of  Ufe." 

Come  then,  my  dear  sister,  let  as  lay 
these  things  to  heart.  We  are  created 
to  be  holy,  and  useful^  and  happy.  We 
are  redeemed  for  the  same  g^nd  pur- 
poses. We  are  enlightened  and  regene- 
rated for  no  other  end.  We  are  preserved 
to  obtain  these  blessings,  and  in  these 
thin^  to  "  show  forth  the  praises  of  him 
Who  nath  called  us  out  of  darkness  Into 
his  marveHous  light."  And  your  lifo  is 
hot  simply  preserred,  but  remarkably 
restored;  and  surely  the  end  is  that 
*'  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  may  be  multi- 
)^lied"  in  your  own  soul,  and  that  these 
graces  superabounding  in  your  expe^ 
rience  may  appear  in  the  "froits  of 
righteousness  to  the  glory  of  God." 

When  I  glance  at  your  restoration,  t 
^tch  a  sort  of  feeling  which  I  cannot 
rea^y  define.  The  farour  is  so  ffreat, 
so  seasonable,  so  rich,  so  free,  uiat  I 
eannot  but  think  that  the  advantage  to 
^our  own  soul  will  be  so  deep,  and  the 
profit  of  it  to  others  wffl  be  so  sensiblv 
lelt  that  they  will  espeeiaDy  share  with 
you  in  all  tiJN>se  privileges  wtm^  the 
Lord  hu  favoured  ywi  with.  How 
precious  must  the  Bfbfe  be  to  you  now  t 
How  vahmble  the  Sabbath  !  And  what 
*'  feasts  of  lVU.tiiings"  mustthe  ordinances 
be  to  yon  now  !  With  what  relish  do 
yon  (may  I  say  ?)  devour  the  truth  now, 
¥hen  "hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness  !^'  Yon  casi  adopt  the 
iangtiage  of  the  prophet  and  say,  <*  Thy 
words  were  fonnd,  and  I  did  eat  them  $ 
teid  thy  word  was  unto  me  tite  Jot  and 
rejoicing  of  my  heart. ' '— ^Jeremiah  xr« 
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16.     MethiokB  I  hear  yon   aing  with 
David  and  Dr.  WatU  :— 

-**  What  shall  I  nnder  to  my  God 
For  oil  his  kindness  shown  ?     - 
Hy  feet  shall  visit  thine  abode, 
My  songs  address  thy  throne. 

Among  the  saints  that  fill  thine  house, 

My  offerings  shall  be  paid ; 
There  shall  my  zeal  pertorm  the  vows 

My  soul  in  angiiisn  made. 

Now  I  am  thine,  for  ever  thine, 
Nor  shall  my  purpose  move ; 

Thy  hand  hath  loosed  my  bands  of  pain« 
And  bound  me  with  thy  lovet 

How  happy  all  thy  servants  are  I 

How  great  thy  grace  to  me ! 
My  life,  which  Uiou  hast  made  thy  care, 

Lord,  I  devote  to  thee.*' 

It  is  certainly  of  the  last  importance 
that  the  late  painful  and  gracious  visita- 
tion should  be  personally  improved,  which 
may  prevent  another  visitation  of  cor« 
rection,  as  well  as  obtun  some  special 
and  present  advantage.  If  the  Lora  take 
the  rod  into  his  hand  again,  the  strokes 
may  be  more  numerous  and  weighty ;  and 
the  pain  may  be  heightened  by  the  sting- 
ing reflection  that  because  yon  did  not 
sufficiently  improve  the  last  infliction  the 
Lord  is  obliged  to  correct  again.  But 
praise  the  Lord  !  ''  I  hope  better  things, 
and  things  which  accompany  salvation,*' 
and  that — 

"  Tour  remnant  of  days 
Shall  be  spent  to  his  pndse, 
Who  died  the  whole  world  to  ndeem.** 

Then,  after  this  pilgrimage  of  life  is 
ended,  and  every  storm  blown  over,  yon 
will  enter  the  gates  of  the  city  with 
''singing,  and  everlasting  joy  shall  be 
upon  your  head :  you  shall  obtain  joy  and 
gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away.*' 

How  solid  and  increasing  wUt  be  your 
delight  when  you  review  the  journey  of 
life  in  all  its  varying  stages.  When  all 
its  chequered  scenes  shall  be  studded 
with .  pearls,  and  sparkle  with  trans- 
cendant  glory  in  your  eyes,  and  you  see 
.the  perfections  of  God  shining  with  the 
greatest  lustre  in  those  pains  and  be- 
reavements which  had  been  surrounded 
by  the  deepest  clouds,  and  covered  with 
such  darkness,  as,  at  the  time,  you  thought 
you  could  almost  feeL  3ut  then  it  will 
be  all  day — all  demonstration — all  as  clear 
as  lifht  can  make  it — all  glory— all  love 
— alladmiration  and  adora^on— all  joy  ^ 
.— poy  of  the  Lord-^jov  in  tne  Lord—joy 
with  angels  and  frienas>-joy  in  review- 
Joy  in  survey — joy  in  prospect — joy 
Above  us— joy  beneath  us— joy  around 
us— joy  before  us;  pure,  pmect,  in- 
creasing, infinite,  and  etcnmal  1  O  1  I 
hope  to  share  with  you  in  this  ioy.  I 
liope  to  hear  the  Saviour  say  at  last  to 


myself  and  my  iHeadsy  ''  Enter  ye  int» 
thejoy  of  your  Lord."  Amen  and  Amen, 
says  the  heart  of  your  Mend, 

W.  Dawbov. 

Bambow,  May  22, 1829. 

P.S. — I  hope  BIr.  ***  continues  welL 
Long  may  he  enjoy  that  invaluable  bles- 
sing— health ;  and  as  lone  may  a  holy 
801U  give  Ufis  to  a  healthy  body. 

18    THE  "MUTUAL -AID   ASSO- 
CIATION **  ON  A  SAFE  BASIS  ? 

[  Wb  gladly  give  insertion  to  the  follow- 
ing letter,  because  we  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  the  niatters  to  which  it 
refers  well  disenased  by  the  brethren 
previous  to  the  aggregate  meeting.  We 
are  not  prepared,  however,  to  admit  the 
correctness  of  all  our  correspondent's 
conclusions,  but  for  the  present  we  pre- 
fer throwing  open  the  subject  without 
further  remarks  of  our  own.  We  would 
rather  have  a  depreciating  view  taken  of 
our  circumstances  by  an  earnest,  thought- 
ful friend,  than  be  recklessly  urged 
forward  by  mere  impulsive  leeling 
for  the  suTOring  brethren.  If  we  have 
impediments  to  our  progress,  '*men  of 
thought  and  men  of  action"  moat  "  clear 
the  way."] 

BLiRKET  Street,  Atlbsbubt, 
Jfareh4th,195A. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  obliged  for  the  '*  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  terms  of  membership  in,  and 
the  benefits  offered  by,  the  Local  Preach- 
ers' Mutual- Aid  Association,  with  a  view 
of  placing  it  upon  a  sound  ^aoiicta/  basis, 
and  of  precluding  the  necessity  of  pe- 
riodical discussion  and  change  of  its 
rules."  Yon  will  eather  from  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  what  respects  I  think  it 
defective,  and  also  what,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  the  proper  basis  for  the  Asso- 
ciation to  rest  upon. 

If  I  understand  the  third  paragraph  of 
the  report  rightly,  the  income  of  the  past 
year  should  have  been,  from  members' 
entrance  fees  and  subscriptions,  iKl,967 
2s,  SoL,  instead  of  <£],475  7«.,  iu  actual 
amount,  in  order  to  meet  the  sick  claims 
alomb!  while  a  fwther  sum  of  £700 
would  be  required  for  the  superannuated 
members.  This  is  a  startling  statement^ 
but  one  which  accords  very  nearly  with 
my  own  conjectural  figures. 

The  Report  states  in  paragraph  the 
9th,  that  the  Committee,  after  naming 
three  distinct  jplans  upon  which  their 
deliberations  might  proceed,  resolved  to 
adopt  the  thirel^  to  this  effect,  via. :— - 
"  The  Association  might  be  continued  aa 
it  is,  partly  self-sustaining,  and  pvtl^ 
sustained  by  benevolence."  This,  Sir,  is 
exactly  my  own  view;   bat»  aaforta- 
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natelj,  though  ftnnoatieed  as  iheprinc^ky 
in  distinction  from  the  two  preoeding  it, 
which  forms  the  foundation  for  the  re- 
commendations of  the  committee,  they 
have  incorporated  a  partial  application 
of  both  the  preceding  plans,  which,  by 
implication,  they  had  condemned. 

The  first  proposition  of  the  committee 
may  be  allowea  to  pass  without  obsenra- 
tion.  To  the  second  there  is  great  ob- 
jection ;  for  you  at  once  shut  out  many 
of  the  poorer  brethren,  who  cannot  pos- 
sibly afford  more  than  threepence  per 
week.  Then,  also,  many  now  in  the 
Association  might  feel  themselves  obliged 
to  leave  it,  from  the  increased  rate  of 
payment.  Lastly,  this  great  disturbance 
of  existing  arrangements,  this  breaking 
faith  with  the  poorer  members  (for  in 
this  light  it  will  be  regarded  by  some 
among  them),  this,  alone,  will  not  half 
meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 

Again,  if  you  establish  two  classes  of 
payments,  there  must  also  be  two  classes 
of  benefit,  or  great  discontent  will  be 
fostered  bv  the  arrangement;  besides  the 
fact  that,  by  increasing  both  the  payments 
and  thp.  rslief  proportionately^  tne  funds 
of  the  Association  will  not  be  improved 
by  it. 

The  annual  attempts  to  alter  the  rate 
of  benefit  by  an  arbitrary  vote,  and  the 
existence  of  e^felt  necessity  for  such  at- 
tempts, cannot  but  be  considered  to  be  a 
matter  of  sincere  regret,  and  one  upon 
which  no  pains  should  be  spared  in  seek- 
ing an  adequate,  just,  simple,  but 
effectual  remedy. 

It  does  appear  to  me  that  such  a  re- 
medy, righteous  in  principle,  just,  and 
still  benevolent  in  its  application,  is  to 
be  found  and  applied  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  additional  trouble. 

From  the  investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee, they  appear  to  be  able  to  state 
accurately  what  the  present  subscription 
of  dd.  per  week  will  afford  in  payment  of 
tick  claimSySuperanMMati(ms,a.iiAfwMrals. 
Now,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  fact,  that  beyond 
this,  you  can  only  offer  an  additional  bene-' 
JU  to  the  amount  of  the  free  subscriptions 
year  by  year.  As  these  are,  of  necessity, 
fluctuating,  I  contend  that  the  additional 
aid  should  vary  each  yearwith  theamount 
of  free  subscriptions,  and  that  any  ar» 
rangements  will  be  unsound,  defective,  or 
unjust  in  their  operation,  if  not  based 
upon  this  fiuct,  and  regulated  by  thia 
principle. 

The  following  are  the  principal  sug- 
gestions which  appear  necessary  for  the 
safe  working  of  tne  Association : — 

L  Let  a  distinct  account  be  kept  of 
the  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  of 
members. 

II.  That  the  entrance  fee  for  brethren 
Boder  30  yean  of  age  be  lOs.,  and  in- 


erease  Is.  per  year  to  the  age  of  55; 
after  which  age  the  general  committee' 
should  decide  its  amount. 

III.  That  the  quarterly  subscription 
be  3s.  3d.  per  quarter,  Sd.  per  week, 

IV.  Let  a  separate  account  be  kept 
of  all  free  donations,  subscriptions^  c6llee~ 
tionsj  and  legacies,  year  by  year. 

v.  That  such  payments  only  be 
guaranteed  during  sickness  and  for  fune- 
rals, as  it  may  be  proved,  by  the  commit- 
tee's late  investigations,  3d.  per  week 
is  adequate  to  sustain  in  any  well  regu- 
lated benefit  society  in  successful  opera- 
tion. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  statement 
of  the  committee  with  my  own  conjec- 
tures, I  imagine  this  would  be  about 
4s.  6d.  per  week  in  sickness,  2s.  per 
week  superannuation  allowance,  and  jB4 
at  death, — a  small  amount,  truly ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  the  subscription 
money  to  purchase  it  (for  this  is  a  plain 
business  transaction)  is  also  proportion- 
atelv  small. 

Vl.  That  out  of  the  whole  amount 
of  free  subscriptions,  after  deducting  the 
Secretary's  salary,  and  any  payments  on 
account  of  the  Magazine,  or  other  pay- 
ments which  cannot  be  charged  upon  the 
benefit  fund,  a  further  sum  of  one-tenth 
of  the  remainder  be  paid  over  to  the 
capital  account,  as  rest,  to  increase  the 
property  and  stability  of  the  Association, 
and  also  to  serve  as  a  margin,  should  the 
expenses  at  any  time  exceed  the  esti- 
i^ated  amount,  or  the  free  subscriptions 
Call  below  the  estimate. 

YII.  That  the  remaining  free  sub- 
scriptions, after  the  above  deductions, 
be  apportioned  equally  among  the  claim- 
ants in  each  year. 

VIII.  To  carry  out  the  last  sugges- 
tion, let  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  gene- 
ral committee  at  its  first  sitting  after 
the  aggregate  meeting,  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  ft'ee  subscriptions  for  the  year, 
and  also  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
claims;  and  at  that  meetinff  to  declare 
the  proportion  of  ac^rft^iona/ eleemosynary 
relief  to  be  added  for  the  year  to  the 
guaranteed  amount  of  benefit,  whether 
It  be  one-seventh,  one- sixth,  one-fourth, 
one-third,  one-half,  five- eighths,  or  any 
other  proportion. 

Suppose  the  rate  declared  for  the  first 
year  to  be  one-half  then  the  relief  ac- 
tually received  would  be  6s.  9d.  per 
week  in  sickness,  Ss.  per  week  superan- 
nuation allowance,  and  £6  at  death. 

Yon  cannot  give  in  charity  more  than 
you  receive.  And  you  ought  to  guarantee 
to  every  one  that  rate  of  benefit  his 
money  would  obtain  for  him  in  any  bene- 
fit society.  To  go  on  as  at  present  is 
certain  death  to  the  society,  unless  an 
imwenae  redaction  is  made  hereafter  in 
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to  sell  the  poisonous  liquors.  We  say 
supposed  gain,  for  it  is  plainly  a  real 
loss,  as  those  who  abstain,  and  lay  their 
money  out  in  other  articles,  are  to  a  far 
greater  extent  the  supporters  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  country;  besides 
the  benefit  that  accrues  from  the  lessen- 
ing of  pauperism,  suffering,  and  crime. 
We  repeat,  that  men  who  hve  under  the 
Maine  Liquor  Law  are  no  longer-^ 

Licensed  to  make  the  strong  man  weak, 
Licensed  to  lay  a  wise  man  low ; 

Licensed  a  wife's  fond  heart  to  break, 
And  make  her  children's  tean  to  flow. 

Licensed  to  do  his  neighbour  harm, 
Licensed  to  kindle  hate  and  strife; 

licensed  to  nerve  the  robber's  arm, 
Licensed  to  whet  the  murderer's  knife  I 

Licensed  where  peace  and  quiet  dwell. 
To  bring  diMase,  and  want,  and  woe; 

Licensed  to  make  this  world  a  hell, 
And  fit  men  for  a  hell  below. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Canada^  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  a  si:^ering 
and  an  indignant  people  have  for  years 
been  attackmg  the  License  Laws.  They 
betioTe  it  wrong  for  a  Christian  govern- 
ment to  license  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  for  the  habitual  use  of  men  and 
women,  to  madden  and  destroy,  to  poison 
and  contaminate  the  very  fountains  of 
society.  They  have  nobly  fought  for 
the  freedom  of  their  towns  and  cities — 
the  purity  of  their  homes ;  and  now  by 
overwhelming  majorities  at  the  elec- 
tions, the  people  have  carried  their 
poin^  and  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
m  the  groceries  and  taverns,  is  no  longer 
permitted,  and  the  Maine  Liquor  I^w 
nas  been  enacted  in  several  of  tne  States. 
For  many  years  there  has  been  a  conti- 
nuous agitation  of  the  subject  in  the 
different  States — ^the  people  have  willed 
the  law,  and  now  it  is  in  full  and  fair 
operation. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  public 
opinion  has  borne  severely  on  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  subject  has  been  brought  out  pro- 
minently, meeting  after  meeting  has 
been  held,  and  numberless  orations 
given.  Petitions  have  been  presented 
to  the  different  legislatures ;  and  the 

Eoint  has  been  contested  at  the  poll 
ooth.  The  people  of  Maine  elected 
men  in  1851,  who  were  pledged  to 
oppose  any  further  legalisation  of  the 
liquor  trainc.  In  June,  1851,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Maine  enacted  a 
law,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  liquors,  except  as  expressly  pro- 
Tided  for  mechanical,  meoicinaf,  and 
religious  purposes.  Thus,  in  the  most 
northerly  of  the  United  States,  the 
scene  of  the  boundary  line  disjputes 
l>etween  the  United  States  and  Ureat 


Britain,  has  a  prindple  seen  the  li^ht, 
that  bids  fair  to  calm  down  the  excite- 
ment of  the  ardent  politicians  of  England 
and  America,  and  aid  in  the  long-wished- 
for  advent  of  that  period,  when  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  learn  war 
no  more. 

This  event  encouraged  the  temperance 
men  of  the  Northern  States  to  renewed 
effort,  and  the  result  of  a  continuous 
agitation  of  this  subject  is,  that  this 
prohibitory  law  has  in  its  substance  been 
enacted  in  the  States  of  Rhode  Island 
Vermont,  and  Massachusetts,  one  or  two 
territorial  districts,  while  the  English 
State  of  New  Brunswick,  adjoining  Blaine^ 
has  passod  a  similar  law  against  spirituous 
liquors. 

Various  prohibitory  laws  have  been 
enacted  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  prohibit  the  salo 
of  spirituous  liquors  to  the  Indians  in 
their  own  country,  and  enacts  ^etr 
heavy  penalties  for  the  breach  thereof. 
The  same  law  provides  for  the  preven- 
tion of  distiUaaon,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  property  connected  with  the 
manufiBusture  and  sale  of  liquor,  giving 
power  and  authority  to  certain  officers 
for  that  purpose.  Thus  fortified  by  the 
Act  of  the  Congress,  various  otl^er 
States  have  pa»s^  prohibitory  enact- 
ments, bearing  on  the  License  Laws  of 
their  own  district.  In  Iowa,  they  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  liquor  bv  the  glass  or 
dram,  under  a  penalty  of  from  ten  to 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  ninety  davs.  The  Legis- 
latures of  llhnois  and  Ohio  have  forbid- 
den aJl  sale,  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises 
— a  striking  contrast  to  the  English  in- 
scription on  the  licensed  beer-houses — 
to  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 

At  the  present  time  (1858)  there  is  a 
strong  excitement  in  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  friends 
of  the  Maine  Law  are  urging  the  subject 
on  the  attention  of  their  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  with  strong 
hopes  of  an  early  result.  Brother  Jona- 
than in  his  go-a-head  style  seems  deter- 
mined that  a  clear  sweep  shall  be  made 
of  the  License  Laws  ot  America,  and 
hence  all  the  energies  of  the  Tem- 
perance movement  are  directed  to  that 
all-pervading  subject— the  Maine  Liquor 
Law.  The  Guadas  are  also  progressing 
in  the  same  question. 

In  England,  the  dilBculties  connected 
with  the  agitation  of  this  subject  are 
formidable.  The  financial  and  monetary 
interest  look  on  it  with  feelings  of  hor- 
ror :  what,  say  they,  is  to  become  of  the 
revenue — ^the  millions  of  pounds  it  pro- 
duces ?  To  this  we  reply,  that  experience 
has  hitherto  proved,  that  the  revenue  is 
the  gainer  by  the  phaQge  from  the  pur-i 
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chase  of  spirituous,  to  the  necessary 
excisable  and  other  articles  that  families 
constantly  require.  The  interested  class 
of  course  will  show  fietce  fight:  the 
lordly  distiller,  the  gentleman  brewer, 
the  genteel  spirit  merchant,  the  respect- 
able publican,  and  the  jerry  lord,  with 
all  their  families  and  dependants,  their 
servants  and  hangers-on ;  and  all  the 
lOTcrs  and  sippers  of  strong  drink,  from 
the  courtly  lady  to  the  walking  harlot, 
or  the  titled  lordling  to  the  beggared 
sot— will  stand  up  for  their  rights  as 
free-born  Englishmen,  and  demand  that 
they  have  liberty  to  make,  liberty  to 
sell,  liberty  to  buy,  strong  drink  of 
every  kind:  in  other  words,  liberty  to 
kill,  murder,  and  poison  their  neighbours 
and  themselves.  Who  pays  for  all  this? 
— ^the  people.  It  has  been  often  shown 
that  strong  diink  curses  all  who  touch 
it — ^the  maker,  the  seller,  and  the  buyer; 
and  if  the  trade  were  stopped,  and  every 
one  in  the  business  were  pensioned  off 
next  month  by  the  Government,  the 
people  would  be  the  gainers.  The 
nation  is  being  daily  demoralised  by 
strong  drink,  and  nothing  but  the  Maine 
Law  will  shut  up  the  poison  shops  and 
hreathina  holes  of  hell,  that  throng  our 
land.  What  course  renudns,  but  to  agitate 
— agitate — agitate  for  the  repeal  of 
every  License  Law  in  Britain. 

It  is  early  yet  to  speak  of  the  results 
of  the  operation  of  the  Maine  Law.  In 
Maine  only  has  it  been  in  operation  two 
years,  bat  there  the   success    of  the 


movement  has  been  very  encouraging. 
One  statement  here  must  suffice : — The 
Mayor  of  Portland,  the  chief  town  of 
Maine,  says,  that  a  year  ago  that  city 
contained  from  three  hun£red  to  four 
hundred  grog  shops,  and  now  not  one. 
In  these  grog  shops  JB60,000  per  annum 
was  expended.  This  would  have  bought 
four  barrels  of  flour,  and  five  cords  of 
wood  for  every  family  in  the  city.  A 
new  gaol  and  almshouse  were  about  to  be 
built,  at  a  cost  of  £5,000,  and  now  they 
are  not  wanted.  Mr.  Hadley,  a  city  mis- 
sionary in  the  same  town,  declares,  that 
since  the  passing  of  the  act,  for  three 
months,  he  had  not  seen  a  single  person 
intoxicated.  Again,  "Not  a  parallel, 
nor  a  resemblance  of  the  frequent  occur- 
rences of  distress  and  misery,  as  the  fruit 
of  intemperance,  which  the  record  of 
the  winter  of  1850-61  contains,  can  be 
found  on  that  of  1851-52." 

During  the  year  1852,  the  time  arrived 
for  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
Maine.  No  reaction  ha!a  taken  place; 
on  the  contrary,  nineteen  Maine  Law 
men  were  chosen,  with  but  two  in  oppo- 
sition. For  the  lower  house,  eighty-four 
are  elected  who  are  in  favour  of  the 
law,  and  twenty-two  against.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  were  not  heard  from. 
"The  tidings,  say  the  Americans, 
"has  sealed  the  doom  of  alcohol,  and 
insured  the  continuance  of  the  law,  and 
its  triumph  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.    LausDeo!"  W. 


|oetti. 


THE  FALLING  STAR. 


Adown  the  western  heavens  it  shot, 

A  momentary  ray ; 
It  glittered  for  an  instant  there, 

Then  vanished  auite  away. 
A  lovely  stream  ot  silver  light. 

It  flashed  across  the  sky; 
As  though  some  wandering  cherubim, 

Jnst  then  had  darted  byl 

How  beautiful!  but,  oh!  how  soon 

The  beautiful  was  gone; 
Its  glory  wasted  as  it  fell. 

And  vanished  as  it  shone! 
No  splendour  followed  on  its  course. 

Nor  lingered  on  its  track; 
No  summons,  mandate,  sign,  or  voice. 

Might  bring  the  lost  one  back! 

Thus  gleams  of  reason  flash  across 
The  wild,  disordered  mind; 

They  cheer  Uie  darkness  for  the  while, 
But  thicker  leave  behind! 


So  to  the  wandering  prodigal. 

Come  memories  Uiat  thrill; 
He  sheds  the  tear  of  penitence. 

Then  revels  deeper  still. 

Aweary  in  the  wilderness. 

This  drear,  dark  vale  of  tears. 
How  oft  to  soothe  the  sinking  one 

The  light  of  Heaven  appears! 
Though  faint  may  be  the  ray,  and  fleet 

Just  like  the  meteor's  ^lare. 
It  cheers  his  lonely  pilgnmage, 

And  lighteneth  all  his  care. 

O  lovely  ray  of  silver  light. 

How  radiantly  it  shone! 
How  beautiful  it  downward  fell. 

How  quickly  it  was  gone! 
Adown  the  western  heavens  it  shot 

Its  momentary  ray; 
It  glittered  for  an  instant  thore, 

Then  vanished  quite  awav ! 
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Itdes  an  public  ^tes. 


The  flncneis  of  the  present  ipriDg 
aeaMD,  and  the  cheering  accounts  which 
are  gtren  of  the  fiATonrable  appearance 
of  all  agricnHttial  operations,  hoth  in  this 
country,  on  the  continent,  and  in  Ame- 
rica, are  calculated  to  throw  a  gleam  of 
hope  and  satisfaction  oyer  the  scene 
which  the  world  just  now  presents,  were 
there  not  a  fearfol  probahility  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  upon  which  we  are 
at  last  entering  will  awallow  np  all  the 
resources  whi<£  a  hountiful  providence 
seems  to  be  preparing  for  the  benefit  of 
man.  But  whatever  may  happen  in  the 
fbtnre,  and  whether  or  not  Europe  maj 
be  again  cursed  with  war's  horrid  aoce»- 
sories,  famine  and  pestilence,  the  proa- 
pect  of  plenty  demands  our  grateful 
recognition  and  most  heartfelt  praises. 
Under  such  dreamstances  "  praise  ie 
comely  ;"  for  had  the  war  crisis  occurred 
last  spring  instead  of  this,  the  misery 
that  would  hare  marked  the  past  winter 
could  scarcely  hare  been  foreseen  or 
Augmented.  Let  ns,  then,  be  of  the 
number  of  those  who  '*  glorify  God  "  by 
ofifering  praise. 

The   contentions   hetween  employers 
and  employed  in  the  north  of  England 
s^re  likely  to  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion.   Several  of  the  chief  speakers 
and  most  active  representatiyes  of  the 
operative  class  have  been  arrested  for 
conspiracy,  at    the    instigation  of  the 
masters,  who  had  brought  hands  from  a 
distance  to  occupy  their  vacant  factories. 
These  hands  the  men  arrested  are  charged 
with  having  intimidated,  and  by  undue 
persuasion  induced  them  to  return  home 
without  fulfilling  their  engagements.  The 
crisis  of  the  industrial  contest  is  thus 
hastened  to  the  permanent  disadvantage 
of  the  working  class,  to  whom  strifes  of 
this  nature,  whether  their  duration  be 
long  or  short,  are  invariably  misfortunes, 
bringing  suffering  and  privation  while 
they  last,  and  too  often  ending  in  a  per* 
manent  deterioration  of  character  and 
cireumstancea  among  previous  well-to-do 
artisans.  Their  exacerbating  efiects  upon 
both  masters  and  men  are  always  to  be 
seriously  feared  and  deprecated.     The 
active  guides  of  the  operatives  are  com- 
mitted for  trial  at    the  assizes,  heinr 
released  on  bail.    The  discretion  of  all 

Krties  in  this  afiair  may  with  propriety 
impugned. 

Oormptions  and  abuses  are  not  to  be 
suficred  to  lurk  quietly  in  their  hiding 
places,  if  we  may  trust  appearances. 
Keform  of  abuses  in  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, though  in  abeyance  for  a  brief 
season,  is  expected  to  be  effccte<^wi^hoat 


much  difficulty;  hot  that  object  is  ont* 
stripped  in  speed,  and  also  in  importanoey 
we  think,  by  the  steps  proposed  to  be 
taken  towards  a  reform  of  the  great  edu« 
oational  institutions  of  the  country,  Thtt 
bill  to  effect  this  excellent  purpose  in  the 
Oxford  University,  though  stopping  short 
of  some  salutary  changes,  seems  likely 
to  be  of  incalculable  advantage ;  and,  aa 
a  first  step,  its  importance  can  scarcely  be 
too  highlv  estimated.  The  old  corpora^ 
tion  of  the  metropolis  is  writhing  with 
manifold  contortions  and  agonising  bowl- 
ings under  the  searehing  scrutiny  which 
some  of  its  ancient  usages  and  privUegea 
are  undergoing.  Reform  here  seems  to 
be  a  necessity;  and  unlike  the  same  pro- 
cess in  some  quarteia,  will  be  produetive 
of  great  advantage  to  the  metropolitan 
public. 

Portentous  and  stirring  times  are  al- 
ways fruitful  in  romantio  incident.    The 
age  of  the  crusades  was  the   fonada- 
tion  and  the  theme  of  Uie  greatest  portion 
of  the  fictitious  litereture  of  sncoeedinff 
centuries,  until  invention  flagged    ana 
imagination  almost  loathed  the  subject. 
No  sooner,  however,  do  we  enter  upon 
another   contentious   period,    than    the 
materials  of  romantic  history  come  up, 
fresh  and  vigorous  aa  ever.    The  incident 
of  a  Bussian  boor  impressed  into  the  im- 
perial service,  coming  on  from  central 
Muscovy  to  fight  the  mfiuel  Turks,  and 
on  reaching  the  borders  of  the  provinces 
so  unrighteously  seised  by  his  fanatical 
master,    inouiring   how  far    it    wa»    fo 
Jenualemf  is  rich  in  the  extreme,  and 
pregnant  with  reminiscences  of  former 
religious  wars  and  holy  aggressions.    1% 
reminds  one  also  of  the  decliiration  of  the 
Almighty,  '*  I  will  make  Jerusalem  a  cup 
of  trembling  ante  all  the  people  ronni. 
about  "—and  that  other  threateniBg  (very 
ominous  lo  Russia),  **  I  will  make  Jen>* 
salem  a  burdensome  stone  to  all  people  : 
cdi  thai  btirden  theauelvet  with  it  shall  &a 
cut  in  pieces."    Russians  claim  to  be  the 
protector  of  the  Holy  Places  is  not  Vkeiy 
to  be  of  much  advantage  to  her»  if  tbiaia 
to  be  the  result* 

The  Baltic  fleet  has  reached  ite  first 
destination  —  Wingo  Sound  —  and  pro* 
bably  by  this  time  has  sailed  for  the  Rus- 
sian waters;  for  the  Caar  cannot  be 
brought  to  reason  by  negotiation,  and 
England  and  Prance  have  decided  that 
if  he  continue  incorrigible,  he  must  be 
compelled  by  force  to  relinquish  his  ag- 
gressive policy.  All  hope  of  peace  seems 
now  to  be  extinguished,  and  the  aim  of 
diplomacy  is  to  obtain  the  concnrrenee  of 
the  smaller  states  of  £nro]^  in  the  de* 
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rigns  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  belli- 
gerent parties.  The  proclamation  appears 
to  have  gone  forth  among  the  Gkntiles, 
**  Prepare  war,  wake  np  the  mighty  men ; 
let  all  the  men  of  war  drew  near:  beat 
your  plonghflhares  into  swords,  and  yoar 
praning-hoohs  into  spears:  let  the  weak 
Bay,  I  am  strong.    Assemble  yonrselres, 
All  ye  nations,  and  gather  yonrselves  to- 
gether ronnd  about.**    And  unless  the 
progress  of  erents  be  arrested  bj  a  higher 
Hand  than  all  those  engaged  in  preparing 
for  an  European  collision,  the  clearest 
intellect  will  fail  to  divine  how  the  ele- 
ments of  strife  shall  be  reduced  to  qui- 
escence, and  the  peace  of  the  world  re- 
stored.   The  first  incident  in  connection 
with  the  arrival  of  the  British  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Baltic  is  highly  significant. 
The  Danish  legislative  body  in  Copen- 
hagen was  in  the  heat  of  a  discussion 
likely  to  result  in  a  dedaretion  of  no 
oonfidence  in  Russia,  when  the  roar  of 
cannon  fh)m  the  sea  came  booming  upon 
the  ears  of  the  assembly,  being  the  signal 
from  a  British  vessel  off  the  harbour, 
which  had  arrived  to  announce  the  speedy 
approach  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
fleets  of  war  that  ever  entered  the  Danish 
waters.    A  second  incident  is  not  less 
significant,  and  mournful  as  well.     A 
young  lieutenant  attached  to  one  of  the 
ships,  a  member  of  a   noble   English 
family,  died  before  the  fieet  was  well  out 
at  sea,  from  the  effects  of  an  exceuiw 
mdmiffenet  in  ardent  $pirii8,  and  the  vessel 
came  to  anchor  for  the  purpose  of  land- 
inff  the  corpse  prior  to  again  sailing  for 
Wingo  Sound.     The  adoption  of  tem- 
perance regulations  throughout  the  British 
navy  would  have  prevented  a  catastrophe 
to  shocking  and  heart-rending  as  this. 
Our  temperance  friends  should  not  lose 
sight  of  this  lamentable  incident  when 
advocating  their  cause  before  men  ia 
high  places. 

I«oui8  Napoleon  has  declared  that 
^the  age  of  conquests  is  for  ever  past  I" 
We  wish  it  were  1  If  he  intends  by  this 
sentiment  to  give  expression  to  his  own 
Mliey  in  resard  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  most  honourable  both  to  his  head 
and  his  heart.  We  think,  however,  that, 
made  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present,  it 
is  only  indicative  of  a  want  of  ssgacitv 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  a  wish 
to  mislead  the  rest  of  Europe  as  to  any 
intentions  he  may  himself  secretly  enter- 
tain against  the  peace  of  his  neighbonrs. 
It  is  uttered  in  the  face  of  the  most 
barefaced  and  impudent  aggression  of 
modem  times,  for  no  other  ulterior  pur- 
pose than  that  of  conquest,  and  within 
reach  of  the  sound  of  those  very  pre- 
parations which  are  intended  to  put  a 
scop  to  Russian  |»rogre8S  towards  that 
vast  plan  of  conquest  demised  to  his 


successors  by  Peter  the  Qhreat.  Thf 
pre^nt  Cftar^s  perfidious  proposals  to  th^ 
Courts  of  England  and  France  last  yeai^ 
and  the  course  of  intrigue  he  has  now 
entered  upon  in  Greece,  give  answer  to 
the  French  Emperor's  announcement-^ 
He  aims  at  conquest — ^nothing  less. 

A  formal  declaration  of  war  on  the  part 
of  the  English  and  French  govemmenti 
can  scarcely  make  more  certain  the  im- 
pending contest.  That  is,  however,  ex- 
pected to  take  place  Immediately— pro* 
bably  before  our  readers  see  these  lines. 
The  war  on  the  Danube  loses  somewhat 
of  its  interest  for  the  moment,  in  view  of 
our  engagement  in  actual  warfare;  but 
it  is  nevertheless  pursued  with  pertina- 
cious energy,  and  wonderful  strategetical 
effects  on  the  part  of  the  Turks.  It  is 
said  the  Russians  are  taking  measures  to 
dose  with  chains  the  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube, so  as  to  prevent  succour  being 
brought  in  aid  of  the  Turks  by  that 
medium,  and  hinder  the  exportation 
of  provisions:  and  that  the  alUed  fleets 
are  instructed  to  foroe  an  entrance 
to  the  Danube,  and  keep  it  open  at  all 
risks. 

Those  pests  of  London,  gamblings 
houses,  are  about  to  receive  a  heavy 
blow,  which  may,  in  fact,  annihilate 
them.  We  trust  this  will  be  the  eventual 
result.  All  who  desire  the  moral  im* 
provement  of  metropolitan  society  wiU 
rejoice  that  the  Attorney-Qeneral  has 
taken  up  the  subject,  and  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  a  bill  with  snch 
stringent  provisions  as  the  folio win|(:-^ 
Fort&ying  a  house  against  offlcen  is  to 
be  a  substantive  ofience ;  the  keeper  of  a 
house  so  fortified  is  tobecompelled  to  take 
on  himself  the  onus  of  proving  that  it  is 
not  a  gambling-house;  a  magUtrate  is  to 
have  Uie  power  of  assorting  those  who 
are  captured  in  such  a  place  into  witnesses 
and  culprits,  so  as  to  compel  the  former 
to  give  evidence  against  the  latter;  and 
it  is  to  be  an  offence  in  any  one  captured 
to  give  a  false  name.  The  bill  has  avow- 
edly been  framed  under  the  advice  of  po- 
lice officers,  and  is  likely  to  be  as  effective 
as  the  measure  for  puttmg  down  bettin|^ 
houses. 

Rumours  of  cholera  at  different  points 
of  the  kingdom  tend  to  nurse  a  feeling 
of  disquiet  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
respecting  that  dreadful  scourge.  As 
we  approach  the  warm  season  these  may 
probably  augment  in  number  and  in 
import ;  but  the  increased  attention  paid 
to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  domiciles 
of  the  poor,  and  the  oleanliness  of  >11 
public  thoroughfares,  serves  to  limit,  in 
some  degree,  the  ravages  of  such  ds" 
structive  epidemics,  and  lessen  their 
malignity  in  this  country.  Pestilences, 
wars,  and  famines  are,  however,  in   a 
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pecnliar  sense,  in  the  hands  of  God. 
Thej  are  bis  three  great  judgments,  the 
means  which  he  has  used  at  varions  times 
to  punish  nations  for  their  sins,  and  to 
bring  them  to  repentance.  If  they 
threaten  us,  thej  are  appropriate  subjects 
of  intercession  and  supplication  on  the 
part  of  God's  people ;  for  he  has  afore- 
time removed  his  judgments  in  answer  to 
prayer ;  and  those  who  believe  in  a  Pro- 
vidence, ever  active  and  controlling  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  should  remember 


this  in  prospect  of  all  rach  eiuergw* 
cies. 

Tin  is  the  latest  discovery  in  that  grand 
country,  Australia.  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  advent  of  steam  power 
upon  its  inland  waters,  the  already  ex- 
tensive copper  mines,  and  the  daily  ex- 
tending gold-fields,  it  seems  to  render 
the  resources  of  the  colony  all  but  inex- 
haustible, by  any  increase  of  population, 
or  any  number  of  successive  generations. 

X- 
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FSOOBB88  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  tax  the  patience 
of  our  friends,  where  meetings  were  held 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  by  delaying 
to  publish  the  accounts  which  they  kindly 
furnished ;  but  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
space  at  our  disposal  for  the  Reporter, 
is  now  to  a  considerable  extent  limited, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  deemed  ad- 
visable to  publish  the  monthly  returns  of 
subscriptions,  donations,  &c.,  in  this  part 
of  the  Magazine,  instead  of  on  the  wrap- 
per, as  formerly.  In  some  instances,  too^ 
the  delay  has  been  occasioned  bv  a  want 
of  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  secre- 
taries. This  should  not  be  charged  upon 
US.  It  will  always  afford  us  pleasure  to 
give  reports  of  all  meetings,  whether  we 
attend  them  or  not ;  but  we  prefer  having 
them  supplied  to  us,  and  think  it  is  only 
rpR^oTiAhle  to  expect  them  to  befnrni«hed 
by  the  brethren  to  their  own  Magazine. 
Instead  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  ut- 
terances of  each  speaker,  it  would  answer 
every  purpose  if  we  bad  a  description  of 
the  meeting,  inclnding^the  numbers  who 
attend,  whether  the  provision  for  tea,  &c  is 
given,  the  sentiments  nttered,  the  spirit 
manifested,  the  resuiit,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  ascertained,  in  securing  new  mem- 
bers and  subscribers,  and  the  actual  pro- 
ceeds. 

We  are  under  engagement  to  attend 
three  meetings  in  Norfolk  either  in  April 
or  May.  As  the  time  is  not  definitely  ar.> 
ranged,  it  might  be  possible  for  some  of 
the  branches  situated  en  route  from  Louth 
to  Swaff  ham  to  get  up  meetings,  which  we 
could  attend  either  going  or  returning. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  great 
numbers  of  our  friends,  whose  fears  lead 
them  to  imagine  that  our  removal  from 
London  involves  an  abandonment  of  the 
service  of  the  association,  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating  that  6ur  attach- 
ment to  the  association  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  diminished.  Oar  aspi- 
rations for  its  prosperity  are  as  ardent  as 
ever,  and  we  shall  remain,  as  far  as  oppor- 


tunity serves,  as  ready  to  promote  its  in- 
terests by  our  personal  efiorts.  Our  en- 
gagement with  the  Louth  friends  leaves  an 
entire  week  of  each  month  at  onr  own  dis- 
posal, and  this  we  have  resolved  to  devote 
to  the  cause  of  our  much-loved  asso- 
ciation. The  Magazine  will  be  nnder 
our  management,  at  least  for  the  present 
^ear;  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
It  will  continue  to  rise  in  interest  and  im- 
portance. It  continues  the  organ  of  the 
association,  forming  a  medium  for  makine 
known  its  operations,  and  advertising  aU 
that  pertains  to  its  interests;  and  this  it 
is  doing,  entireiy  free  of  all  charge  om 
thefunds. 

This  will  be  gratifying  to  all  the  friends^ 
and  they  will  also  be  glad  to  know  that, 
for  the  future,  unless  the  committee 
should  deem  it  expedient  to  employ 
a  travelling  agent,  the  only  services  paid 
for  out  of  the  funds  will  be  those  of  the 
general  secretary.  To  ourselves,  and  to 
those  whose  murrourings  have  reached 
us,  notwithstanding  the  immense  pecn- 
niHiy  sacrifices  we  have  made,  we  owe 
it  to  state  thus  clearly  these  facts. 

In  reference  to  the  arrangements  for 
the  next  aggregate  meeting,  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  friends  are  exerting  them- 
selves, and  that  invitations  are  being 
sent  to  brethren  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  our  next  we  hope  to  for- 
nish  particulars. 

We  again  call  the  attention  of  onr 
friends  to  the  resolution  of  the  last  aggre- 
gate meeting  in  reference  to  sendinglHew 
Testaments  to  ChiniL  Our  worthy  trea- 
surer informs  us  that  only  8,600  copies 
have  been  promised,  and  he  feels  diesi- 
rous  of  making  it  up  to  6,000.  We  had 
hoped  that  twice  that  number  woold  have 
been  contributed,  seeing  that  the  trea- 
surer commenced  by  presenting  a  thou- 
sand copies.  Let  all  who  have  not  yet 
promised, or  who,  having  promised,  heve 
not  yet  paid,  send  post-ofiSce  orders  or 
postage  staaops  at  once  to  James  Wild, 
Esq.,  North-End,  Falham,  near  London. 
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BOTHKBBAIC  BRANCH. 

Oif  the  occurrence  of  the  second  anni- 
yersary  of  this  branch  of  the  i«ocal 
Preachers'  Mutual  -  Aid  Association, 
Mr.  Harris,  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
preached  two  excellent  sermons  in  the 
public  room  where  the  Welseyan  Re- 
formers worship,  on  Sunday  the  25th 
December,  1853;  and  on  Monday  a  pub- 
lic tea  meetine;  was  held  in  the  same 
place.  We  bad  not  so  laree  a  company 
as  we  expected;  we  found  we  had  not 
selected  the  most  proper  time.  Of  course 
this  will  be  remembered  the  next  anni- 
▼ersarr.  After  singing,  reading  a  por- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  praver, 
John  Guest,  Esq.,  kindly  consented  to 
take  the  chair,  being  always  ready  for 
"  erery  good  word  and  work."  In  his 
opening  speech  he  humourously  told  us,* 
in  his  early  life  he  had  been  a  clerk  to  a 
local  preacher,  and  therefore  was  in 
some  measure  acquainted  with  the  toils 
and  labours  of  local  preachers.  He 
heartily  approved  of  our  association,  and 
hoped  It  would  prosper.  Mr.  Guest  is  not 
one  of  those  that  say,  "Be  ye  warmed, 
and  be  ye  filled  ;'*  he  lias  been  an  honorary 
member  from  the  formation  of  our  branch. 

Mr.  Crowther,  the  Secretary,  read  an 
abstract  of  the  Report,  from  which  it 
appeared,  that  auring  two  years 
i&ll  6s.  8d.  have  been  collected  by  sub- 
scriptions of  members,  honorary  mem- 
bers, tea  meetings,  cards,  dsc,  and  that 
£5  4s«  have  been  received  from  the  pa* 
rent  institution  for  sick  members,  and  £3 
2s.  have  been  disbursed  in  local  expenses, 
leaving  a  clear  balance  of  £32  19s.  8d. 
in  favour  of  the  parent  institution.  Thus 
we  stand  in  a  favourable  position  as  re- 
gards the  Association,  for  which  we  thank 
God  and  take  courage.  The  sum  of 
JB4  lOs.  has  ako  been  remitted  to  the 
General  Secretary  as  the  proceeds  of  this 
anniversary,  above  £2  of  which  was  col- 
lected by  cards.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  if  the  brethren  woulu  turn  their  at- 
tention generally  to  tins  mode  of  raising 
subscriptions;  it  is  an  easy,  inexpensive 
way,  and  many  friends  are  glad  to  give 
small  sums  for  so  good  an  object  when 
applied  to,  and  a  considerable  revenue 
might  be  realised  in  this  way.  After  the 
reading  of  the  Report,  Messrs.  Pilley  and 
Alderson  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
Mr.  James  Teare,  the  celebrated  tee-total 
lecturer,  who  entered  the  room  during 
the  meeting,  gave  us  a  neat  speech.  He 
seemed  fully  acquainted  with  the  position 
of  local  preachers,  and  urged  them  to 
go  on  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and, 
when  they  preached  the  everlasting  Gos- 
pel, not  to  forget  the  poor  drunkard. 
This  advice  was  well  received,  for  most 
of  the  local  preachers  of  this  branch  are 
tee-totaUers.    The  hymn  of  Chriftiaii 


brotherhood  was  then  sung  with  a  good 
feeling,  and  Mr.  Harris  effectively  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  in  his  usual  eloquent  manner,  and 
all  seemed  interesited  in  his  statements 
respecting  the  Association.  The  friendb 
separated  delighted  with  the  meeting. 
Our  branch  has  been  gradually  making 

Erogress  from  the  commencement.  We 
ave  now  twenty-three  members,  local 
preachers,  and  three  honorary  members* 
one  of  whom  is  a  local  preacher.  A, 
the  meeting  several  ladies  took  collecting 
cards  for  the  ensuing  vear,  and  others 
have  inquired  for  them  since  the  meeting. 
Seven  new  subscribers  to  the  Magazine 
have  been  obtained,  and  a  subscriber  of 
6s.  annually.  We  are  determined  to  do 
what  in  us  lies  to  place  this  branch  in  a 
most  efficient  state,  and  are  thankful  that 
our  Heavenly  Father  cheers  us  on  in  our 
work;  for  at  all  our  public  meetings  we 
have  had  a  rich  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  many  have  experienced  that 
those  meetings  have  been  times  of  re- 
freshing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

CBOMFOBD  CIBCUIT. 

A  tea  and  public  meeting  in  connexion 
with  the  Mutual  Aid  Association  was  held 
at  Holloway,  in  the  Cromford  circuity 
December  29th,  1853. 

The  chairman,  John  Smedley,  Esq.,  a 
well-known  philanthropist,  in  a  highly 
interesting  speech,  acknowledged  his  ol^ 
ligation  to  the  local  preachers  for  those 
scriptural  and  impressive  views  which 
led  nim  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  where  he 
found  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

The  secretary  furnished  a  report  of 
the  state  of  the  branch,  showing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Mutual-Aid  principle, 
but  for  wUch  this  comparatively  poor 
and  obscure  branch  of  the  association 
must  have  sunk  under  the  burthen  of  its 
poor  though  deserving  members.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and 
disbursements : — 

BECKIPTS. 

Amount  piid   in  by  Local' 
Preachers  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  branch  in  Jan- 
uary, 1850. 
Received  from  Hon.  Members  •    8 

Donations 2 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meetings  .    .    7 


£53  16  6 


8  0 
14  0 
19  0 


£72  17  6 
67  16  0 

£15    1  6 


ntSBUBSBMKVTS. 


Superannuation  allowance  of  ) 
one  brother,  99  weeks  at  V  £19  16  0 
4s.  per  week ) 
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Paid  to  sereral  brethren  dnr- 


mg 


0  sereral  brethren  dnr-  {    qa    a  a 
sickness ) 


8    0  0 


Funeral  allowance  for  the  late  ) 
brother  Wragg    .    .    .    . ) 
Balance  in  favour  of  the  branch  15    1  6 


£72    17  6 

This  year  the  expenditure  of  this  branch 
exceeds  the  income: 
Expenditure  ....    .£35    8  0 
The  income  has  been  .    .    15  17  0 


£19  11  0 


Brother  Isaac  Walker  congratulated 
his  poorer  brethren  on  the  aayantages 
secured  to  them  from  the  institutioui 
and  regretted  its  non-existence  at  an 
earlier  period  in  Methodistical  history. 

Brother  David  Staniforth  then,  in  a 
long  and  interesting  address,  showed  the 
secret  of  Methodistical  success  to  depend 
in  a  great  measure  on  its  lay  agency,  by 
the  aid  of  which  it  had  been  enabled  to 
spread  the  Gospel  net  over  the  entire 
country,  and  made  apparent  the  justice 
and  reasonableness  of  supporting  an  in- 
stitution founded  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  necessities  of  such  a  self- 
sacrificine  and  disinterested  class  of  men 
as  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Local 
Preachers. 

After  a  few  observations  from  the 
chairman,  the  Hymn  of  Christian  Bro- 
therhood was  sung  with  thrilling  effect 
on  all  present. 

Then  followed  our  indefatigable  fHend 
and  brother,  the  honorarv  secretary,  from 
London,  who  for  more  than  an  hour  was 
heard  with  breathless  attention  while  he 
sketched  (in  his  own  emphatic  and  im- 
pressive manner)  the  origin,  progress, 
present  position,  and  future  prospects  of 
the  Association. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings  were 
characterised  by  an  earnestness  and 
friendliness,  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
genius  of  the  G  'spel  of  Christ. 

The  results  of  the  meeting  financially 
were  of  the  most  cheering  description. 

Other  meetings  of  a  kindred  character 
are  about  to  be  held  in  the  more  inflot- 
ential  places  on  the  circuit. 

TuoKAs  OuTa^M,  Sec 

smrFTELn  bbamoh. 

The  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Sheffield 
branch  was  held  on  Monday  last,  in  the 
Cutlers'  Hall,  which  was  filled  long  be- 
fore the  nreparations  for  tea  couM  be 
completeo,  and  not  above  half  the  num- 
ber could  be  accommodat(>d.  By  a  little 
management,  however,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  good  humour  and  forbearance, 
those  who  oould  not  get  in  to  the  first 
course  were  induced  to  remain  in  the 
mte -rooms  until  the  first  party  rose, 


when  thejr  took  their  places.  Meanwhile 
eucharistio  hymns  were  sung  to  occupy 
the  interval.  After  tea,  the  presideot  of 
the  sssociation,  Mr.  John  Unwtn,  gave 
out  the  hvmn  beginmng,  ''Behold  how 
good  a  thing,"  &c.,  and  Mr.  Blenkhom 
supplicated  the  Divine  blessing.  The 
president  then  gave  a  short  addlress,  and 
called  on  the  secretary,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cole,  to  read  the  report,  briefly  showing 
what  had  been  done  by  the  association 
generally,  and  the  Sheffield  branch  in 
particular.  It  stated  that  daring  the 
nrst  year  no  money  was  paid  for  reUet. 
In  the  year  ending  Oct.  1851,  there  was 
paid  to  107  sick  members,  £192  lis.  2d.; 
to  32  superannuated,  £57  12s.;  and  for 
deaths,  £88.  In  1852,  to  283  sick, 
£547  lis.  lid.;  to  77  superannvated, 
*  £414  Ss.;  for  deaths,  £283.  In  1853,  to 
885  sick,  £721  2i.  lOd.;  to  104  super- 
annuated,  £697  4s.  6d.;  for  deaths,  £311. 
Totals:  for  siok,  £1,461  6s.  11.;  to 
superannuated,  £1,168 198. 6d.;  for  fune- 
ral  allowance,  £662 ;  so  that  during  the 
last  three  years  the  snm  of  £3,292  6s.  5d. 
had  been  paid  to  the  sick,  superannuated, 
and  the  survivors  of  such  as  have  died, 
among  only  a  portion  of  the  Weslejan 
Methodist  local  preachers,  besides 
£32  6d.  returned  to  emigrants  and  the 
widows  of  those  who  died  previous  to 
their  being  able  to  olaim  the  benefits. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  there  were 
enrolled  1260  members ;  at  the  end  of 
the  seoond  year,  1806 ;  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  2642 ;  and  there  are  now  on 
the  books  2829,  being  an  increase  of  187 
since  the  last  aggregate  meeting.  There 
are  301  honorary  members  not  belnff 
local  preachers.  The  Sheffield  branch 
had  collected  and  subscribed  durinr  the 
last  year  £125 ;  a  large  portion  of  that 
money  had,  however,  been  distributed  to 
the  sick  and  superannuated  belonging  to 
the  branch. 

Mr.  STANiromTB  gave  an  intei  esHiig 
account  of  the  laboura  and  nrivations  m 
local  preachers,  and  urged  tne  claims  of 
the  sick  and  aged  poor  upon  the  relief. 

Mr.  BLnrKRoaM  described  the  loeal 
preachers  as  a  hard-working  olaas  of 
men,  who  laboured  365  days  ia  the  year, 
and  who,  while  often  tired  in  their  work, 
were  never  tired  of  it  He  believed  tliat 
there  was  a  special  Providenee  over 
them,  or  they  wonld  never  be  Ms  to 
bear  up  undcnr  their  long  fatigues  and 
drenoking  rains,  and  nnmeroiis  other 
ills  which  they  had  to  encounter.  (Seme 
of  his  recitals  produced  great  offset  upon 
the  meeting,  and  the  speaker  wae  loudly 
cheered  throughout  his  address.) 

Mr.  BuxToa  was  called  on  nne  speet- 
edly,  and,  though  labouring  under  in- 
disposition, interested  the  andiencefev 
some  twenty  nioutes.  * 
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'  The  honorary  fiecreUry>  Mr.  W. 
HajTis,  ft'om  London,  gare  out  the  hymn 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  whieh  was 
song  with  great  spirit.  The  lines  expres- 
sive of  brotherly  afifection  were  repeated 
again  and  again,  during  which  there  was 
a  general  shaking  of  hands.  The  collec- 
tion was  then  nutde,  and  several  new 
members  were  added.  'Ihe  honorary 
secretary  spoke  of  the  blessed  influence 
which  had  been  experienced  by  indiyi- 
duals  in  the  extension  and  cementing  of 
friendships.  He  then  urged  the  claims 
of  the  old  men  upon  the  attention  of  the 
meeting,  and  was  Hstened  to  with  in- 
tense interest. 

At  ten  o*clook  the  meeting  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  singing  the  Doxology.  Thb 
terminated  one  of  the  most  deughtful 
meetings  ever  held  in  the  town  ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  association,  on  be- 
half of  these  hard-working  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,  will  gain  many  additional 
friends  and  honorary  members  contri- 
buting to  its  fnnds. — F^om  the  SKsffield 
and  Rotherham  Independent, 


BBAOKLBT  BBANCH. 

On  Monday,  Nov.  7th,  a  sermon  was 
preached  in  the  Independent  Chapel  by 
Mr.  J.  Vernon,  of  the  Towcester  Circuit, 
in  aid  of  the  Local  Preachers*  MiAual- 
Aid  Association;  after  which  about  100 
persons  took  tea  together.  At  half-past 
six  o'clock  the  public  meeting  com- 
menced,— the  first  held  in  this  town. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Roberts,  pastor  or  the  Independent 
church  worshipping  in  this  chapel,  who, 
in  opening  the  meeting,  said:— I  liloe 
honesty.  We  ought  to  have  the  liberty 
to  express  our  feelings.  I  take  this 
position  to-night  because  it  has  been 
said  that  the  local  preachers  are  goinr 
a  little  too  fast;  but  I  think  not,  I  feel 
sympathy  for  them,  and  a  pleasure  in 
tieing  surrounded  this  evening  by  those 
who  preach  the  Gospel,  and  especially  so 
as  there  is  a  fearful  lack  of  sympathy  in 
the  town  in  which  we  live.  But  let  us 
seek  to  get  heavenly  fire  in  our  hearts,  to 
overcome  all  party  spirit.  We  want  the 
time  to  come  when  there  shall  be  oneness 
of  heart  and  mind.  We  want  the  love 
and  boldness  of  Christ>  as  it  dwelt  in  the 
disciples  of  old.  I  have  understood  that 
a  loc^  preacher  applied  to  the  board  of 
enardians  for  relief,  and  was  sneered  at 
because  he  was  a  Methodist.  Let  us 
help  our  poor  brethren,  that  they  may 
have  no  occasion  to  bow  down  to  any. 

The    Chairman    called    on    Brother 

Carter  to  read  the  Report,  from  which 

it  appeared  that  the  Brackley  branch 

■was  tormed  at  the  (juarterly  meeting 

held  at  Christmas,  1849|  when  about  U 


enrolled  themselves  members.  The  pro- 
sent  number  is  16;  one  has  withdrawn; 
another,  from  some  cause,  has  ceased  to 
be  a  member ;  and  another  has  emigrated, 
or  the  prebont  number  would  have  been 
19.  There  has  been  rabed  by  this 
branch  by 


Special  effort  •  . 
Benefit  members  . 
Honorary  members 


£5  00 
43  10  0 
23    2  0 

£71  12  0 


Out  of  this  there  has  been  dispensed  to 
aged  local  preachers,  and  those  who  have 
been  afflicted,  £65  16s. 

Brother  Cooke,  Northampton  Circuit, 
energetically  pleaded  for  the  Local 
Preachers'  Association.  It  was  under 
the  preaching  of  John  the  fasker  the 
Lora  converted  his  soul,  and  therefore 
he  had  a  great  reo^d  for  the  institution, 
because  it  cares  ^r  the  locid  preacher. 

Brother  Marsh,  of  Mouhon,  North- 
ampton Circuit,  presented  a  donation  of 
lOs.  from  his  brother,  who  was  unavoid* 
ably  absent.  He  was  fUly  persuaded 
that  local  preachers  are  a  class  of  men 
adapted  to  the  work  to  which  they  are 
called.    He  had  nothing  to  say  against 

aualifving  men  bv  college  tndntng,  but 
bought  practical  preaching  the  best. 
Some  object  to  reformers  being  among 
us,  and  say  they  are  our  enemies;  but 
the  Word  says, — **  Love  your  enemies.** 
Some  of  the  brethren  were  like  the 
Scotchman  in  the  mist,  who  found,  on  a 
little  closer  examination,  that  a  very 
alarming  figure  which  rose  up  before 
him,  was  his  own  brother. 

The  meetine  was  aftervrards  addressed 
by  Brother  Vernon,  of  the  Towcester 
dircuit,  and  Brother  Carter,  of  Bucking- 
ham, between  whom  an  interesting  scene 
took  place,  as  they  heartily  shook  hands, 
in  token  of  Christian  love  and  amity, 
thouu^h  one  of  them  had  recently  been 
expelled  from  the  Wesleyan  connexion, 
and  is  now  labouring  among  the  Re* 
formers. 

Our  venerable  brother,  H.  Wright,  of 
Svlverstone,  the  oldest  preacher  on  the 
pun.  was  then  called  upon,  and  said  :— 
''  It  IS  now  60  Years  since  this  hand  shook 
the  hand  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley.  At 
that  time  local  preachers  were  few,  and 
far  between  ;  our  journeys  were  long. 
Preachinz  on  one  occasion,  I  thought  if  the 
Lord  would  bring  me  tltfouKh  that  ser- 
vice, I  would  give  over,  ancf  preach  no 
more;  but  I  obtained  help  of  the  Lord, 
and  continue  to  this  day  a  local  preacher, 
grateful  to  my  heavenly  Father  for  this 
excellent  institution." 

Brother  Payne^  of  Finmere  Warren, 
expressed  his  oordial  iqiproval  of  tfae 
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Association ;  and  the  meeting  was  con- 
cluded with  prayer  by  Brother  Durley, 
of  Whitchurch. 

Thus  ended  a  most  blessed  season, 
that,  we  trust,  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
the  people  of  Brackley. 

After  all  expenses  were  defrayed, 
there  remains  £6  9s.  to  be  added  to  the 
funds  of  the  Association. 


OBITUARY  NOTICB. 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the 
death  of  one  of  our  earliest  and  most 
steadfast  friends,  Richabd  Mathbws, 
Eijq.  Little  did  we  imagine,  when  he 
called  upon  us  the  Wednesday  previous 
to  his  decease,  that  he  would  so  soon  be 
numbered  with  the  dead.  On  the  Friday 
he  was  a  corpse.  Our  dear  friend  had 
been  very  ill  for  some  time  previously, 
and  fears  were  entertained  for  him,  but 
his  strength  began  to  revive,  and  strong 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  worst 
was  passed.  Alas !  how  delusive  are 
human  hopes!  When  his  family  were 
joyfully  anticipating  his  restoration,  he 
was  snatched  away  from  their  embrace. 

I  he  is  now  at  peace,  resting  on  the 
bosom  of  his  Lord!  We  may  not  at 
present  give  expression  to  all  that  is  in 
our  mind  in  reference  to  the  departed. 
By  his  death  Methodism  has  lost  one  of 
her  most  devoted  and  disinterested  ad- 
herents, although  his  views  on  ecclesias- 
tical polity  had  interrupted  that  cordial 
co-operation  with  some  who  knew  how 
arduouslv  he  had  laboured  in  its  behalf. 
To  the  iff  utual-Aid  Association  he  was 
strongly  attached.  His  counsel  was  ever 
cheertully  given,  and  his  inquiries  as  to 
our  prosperity  were  frequent.  As  a  con- 
tributor to  our  Magazine  we  shall  sustaiii 
a  loss  not  easily  repaired.  We  mourn /or 
him  as  a  friend  with  whom  we  have  taken 
sweet  counsel.  But  while  we  gmdge 
death  the  victim  he  has  taken  away,  and 
look  with  regret  upon  his  tomb,  we  hear 
the  whisper  of  consolation  uttering  the 
Joyous  words,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  the  Lord;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  for 
they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them." 

We  hope  shortly  to  be  furnished  with  a 
memoir  of  our  departed  brother. 

DIED. 

February  24,  1854.  John  Chigwidden,  of 
the  Merthyr  Tydvil  Circuit,  aged  40.  CUlm, 
£B,  He  died  very  happy.  He  had  been 
on  the  Sick  Fund  60  weeks. 

March  1,  1854,  in  great  peace,  Richard 
Oatfleld,  of  Camborne,  aged  59.  Claim,  £8. 
He  had  been  on  the  Sick  Fund  99  weeks. 

February  28,  1854.  Thomas  Banks,  of 
Malton,  aged  64.  Claim,  £6.'  He  had 
b«en  on  the  Sick  Fond  12  weeks. 


March  6,  1854.  William  Bfllioge,  of 
Birmingham,  aged  78.    Claim,  £6. 

February  28,  1854.  Edward  Bibby.  of 
Preston,  aged  74.  Chum,  £4.  He  had 
been  on  the  Annuitant  Fund  52  weeks. 

February  19,  1854.  Hannah  White,  of 
Scarborough,  aged  55.    Claim,  £4. 


Donations,    Honoraky    Subscriptions, 
etc.,    received  by  the   treasurer 
TO  March  20th,  1854: — 

John  Smedley,  Esq.,  Lea  Bridge, 
second  donation,  per  Brother 
Harris £20    O    0 

Pontefract:— Mr.  Phillips,  Hon. 
Con.,  lOs. ;  Mr.  Croysdale,  H.M., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  6.  Stones,  H.M., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  W.  Hirst,  H.M., 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  W.  Shaw,  H.M., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  Thorp,  don.,  5s.; 
Mr.  J.  Reynolds,  Hon.  Con.,  10s.; 
Mr.  G.  Drubb,  H.M.,  £1  la. ; 
Mr.  Carter,  H.M.,  £1  Is.    .     .    7  16    0 

Snaith:— Mr.  W.  Groves,  H.M., 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  J.  England,  H.M., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  J.  Beachell,  H.M., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  Robert  England, 
don.,  10s 8  18    0 

G.  Gregory,  Esq.,  H.M.,  Fisher- 
ton  MiM,  Salisbury  Circuit  ..110 

Mr.  C.  Arter,  H.M.,  for  1868, 
Chelsea. 1    1    (J 

Mr.  J.  K.  Hardy,  H.M.,  for  do., 
Chelsea 110 

Hinde  Street  Curcuit :— Mr.R.InB- 


Mr. 

Is.: 


ley,  Hon.  Con..  10s.  6d. ; 
W.  Douglas,  H.M.,  £1 
Mr.  Knight,  H.M.,  quarterly, 
5s.  3d. ;  Mr.  Harrison,  do..  Is. ; 
Mr.  Sa>'ille,  donation,  5s. ;  Mr. 
Whitehead,  Is.;  Collection  at 
Bayswater  Chapel,  £2  18s.  ..51 

Deptford  and  Woolwich:  —  Mr. 
Barton,  H.M.,  £1  58.;  Mr. 
Coppaid,  H.M,  £1  Is.;  Mr. 
English,  H.M.,  £1  Is.;  Pro- 
ceeds of  Tea  Meeting  at  Green- 
wich, £2  3s 5 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at  Aber- 
gavenny     12 

James  Keith,  Esq.,  Din^aB, 
Scotland  (third  subscription)    .    1 

By  Collecting  Card,  per  Brother 
Martin,  Bndport 1 

A  Lady,  don.,  Holmflrth  Circnit    0 

Mr.  F.  Barber,  H.M.,  Hohnflith  .    1 

George  Williams,  Esq.,  H,M.,  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard,  per  Bro- 
ther Harris   110 


10 

0  0 
5  0 

1  6 
10  0 

1  0 


Remittances  recbivkd  by  the  Trba- 
suRiiit,  to  ^Iarch  20th,  1854:— Ponte- 
fract, £9  9s.;  Snaith,  £4  lis.:  Ledbury, 
£2 18s. ;  Salisbury,  £2  lis. ;  Devizes,  £1 7s.; 
Hinde  Street,  £6^9. 3d. ;  Camborne,  £1 198.; 
Bromsgrove,  £1  68.  6d. ;  Swansea,  £2  89.; 
Uttoxeter,  £8 ;  Barnstaple,  £4  80. ;  Dept- 
ford and  Woolwich,  £7  128.;  Rochdatoilw.; 
Abergarenny,  £12;  Dover,  £5  8i.$  Btid« 
port,  «d  Us,  Od^ 
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^ssags,  Saijrfm  lllttstratwiis,  ^t. 


THE  MISSIONARY  EFFORTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

WHAT  SHALL  BB  DONB  FOR  THE  WORLD? 

Now  that  we  are  entering  upon  another  London  season  of  extraor-* 
dinary  religious  meetings  and  services,  intended  to  bring  before  the  public 
the  claims  of  various  projects  for  imparting  spiritual,  or  moral,  or  physical 
benefits,  to  almost  all  classes  of  mankind  at  home  and  abroad,  it  seems 
a  fitting  opportunity  to  approach  the  important  subject  of  Missionary 
Enterprise.  We  wish  to  give  expression  to  a  few  serious  thoughts  upon 
a  general  survey  of  the  Church's  operations  in  that  peculiar  department 
which  occupies  so  large  a  share  of  attention  during  the  continuance  of 
the  May  anniversaries,  and  we  trust  they  will  be  favourably  received. 

It  appeal's  to  be  tacitly  understood,  as  it  is  also  frequently  professed, 
that  the  great  object  of  the  Missionary  enterprise  is,  the  convermn  of  the 
worlds — the  noblest  object  that  can  engage  the  attention  and  occupy  the 
powers  of  mdn.  But  though  it  has  been  for  many  centuries  more  or 
less  before  the  Church  as  a  work  to  he  done,  practical  and  unpractical 
men  alike  are  still  puzzled  with  the  question.  How  shall  the  world  be 
converted? — and,  lacking  the  foresight  requisite  to  devise  a  perfect  plan 
for  its  effectuation,  and  the  power  necessary  to  apply  with  vigour  and 
success  such  schemes  as  they  find  in  existence,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
that  question  should  frequently  be  pushed  aside  by  the  more  speculative, 
but  still  most  interesting  and  important  inqtury,  When  shall  the  world 
be  converted  ?  Both  these  questions  are  incapable  of  solution  upon  paper* 
To  the  latter  it  is  at  present  sufficient  to  reply,  "  It  is  not  for  you  to 
know  the  times  Or  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 
power.''  He  will  bring  it  to  pass  in  his  own  good  time,  and  in  his  own 
right  way.  The  former  question  is  more  applicable  to  our  position  as  a 
working  church,  but  we  fear  the  solution  has  not  yet  been  found. 

N 
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Meantime  men  are  very  properly  troubled  with  a  feeling  of  respon* 
sibility  respecting  this  great  purpose  of  God.  Though  he  will  himself 
"  work  his  sovereign  will "  among  the  children  of  men,  he  has  chosen  to 
make  known  the  gospel  of  the  world's  Salvation  by  means  of  ikian  him- 
self, and  has  appointed  a  ministry,  not  of  angels,  bui  of  our  mortal 
brethi'en — our  erring,  fallible,  sinful  brethren — to  carry  his  great  word 
into  all  lands;  and  he  has  even  attached  a  contingency  to  the  due  accom- 
plifi&ment  and  fulfilment  of  this  high  and  holy  enterprit^*^^'  Thja  gospel 
of  tke  kingdom  shall  be  prlaobed  i^  all  the  world  ftr  k  tritneBannto  all 
nations;  and  then  shall  the  end  come."  What  that  end  shall  be — 
whether  the  end  of  the  world,  the  end  of  the  ministry,  or  the  end  only  of 
the  wicked — ^we  do  not  now  stop  to  inquire.  Our  present  purpose  is  with 
the  use  and  operation  of  the  means  to  that  end,  whatever  may  be  its 
nature. 

Before  entering  into  the  subject,  however^  one  remark  must  be  made 
with  reference  to  tb6  coti&igenory  whidb  the  bledsed  Rede&oi^r  announced 
in  the  ever  memomble  prophecy  of  which  it  forms  a  part. — ^Matt.  xziv. 
14.  Every  pious  working  Christian  professes  to  be  intensely  desirous  for 
the  comfieii6n  6t  tShe  Wo^k  6f  Cbrisi  by  the  unit^ri^  uprkud  of  his  gospel^ 
the  establishm^l  of . righteousikeas  in.aU  the  et^ptb^  and  the  extinction  of 
the  works  of  the  devil  atd  all  their  evil  effects.  Whether  th^  e7ul  spoken 
of  by  Christ  includes  ajl  this  or  not,  it  is  without  question  necessary;  and 
must  be.  at  least  a  most  important  step  towards  ils  accoinplbbment.  It 
is  obviotlsly,  therefore,  the  interest  ds  well  as  the  duty  of  the  zealous 
Christian  to  labour  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  end  promised ;  and  as 
its  occuH'ence  is  m?ide  contmgent  upon  tlie  performance  o^  a  work  that 
has  been  specially  committed  to  men  fcy  the  itord  of  the  harvest,  apan 
those  who  call  theniselves  his  ambassadors  and  representatives  to  sinfut 
inen,  rests  the  aavftd  responsihility  q/  hastening  of  delaying  iKe  eva^ge- 
lisaiion  qf  the  world^ — of  tardily  or  quickly  bring^g  to  pass  £te  consum- 
mation of  glory  to  ^e  righteous  and  of  retribution  to  the  wicked,  but 
to  out  subject. 

What  shall  be  done  for  tte  tcorld?  We  asi  tlie  question  wittreference 
to  its  regeneration  according  to  the  promise  of  Him  wWe  word  is  truth. 
That  great  object  shall  ceHainly  be  accomplished;  ana  it  is  just  as  certain 
that  the  work  comn^itted  by  Christ  to  his  disciples  is  intimate^  and  in- 
sepstrably  cbnnected  with  it,  and  necessary  in  the  order  of  Providence  to 
its  effectuation.  But^  while  the  gospel  has  been  preached  more  than 
eighteen  centuries,  the  world  is  yet  unrenewed,  yet  unsaved ;  and  our 
question,  therefore,  is  not  unnecessary  or  out  o^  place. 

Let  us  glance  at  our  position  and  our  means.  As  to  the  first,  the 
Church — which  professes  to  have  the  wort  in  hand — does  not  occupy 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  dven  in  the  exceedingly 
questionable  and  untrustworthy  shape  of  ecclesiastical  corporations,  pos- 
sessing the  form,  and  too  often  but  little  of  the  power,  Bfe,  and  vigour  of 
ftndent  Christianity.  She  has  not  yet  penetrated  into  all  the  earth :  her 
messengers  look  out  from  distant  points  on  all  but  boundless  inoral 


wsi^tes^  crowded  with  Iimnftn  millions^  on  whom  reetd  the  black  blight  of 
the  original  cnrse;  who  go  to  deaths  generation  after  generation,  in 
ignorance  of  the  Saviour,  and  laden  with  manifold  impurities  and^  nn- 
computed  crimes.   Hera  the  gentle  bat  idle  Hindoo  presents  the  impervi* 
ous  shield  of  indifference,  and  the  arrow  of  tmth  aimed  at  him  is  turned 
a^ide^  or  falls  pointless  to  the  ground  t  there  the  roring  and  subtle  Arab 
answers  the  proclamation  of  the  one  prophet^  priest  and  king>  Jesus^ 
with  a  grih  of  incredulity,  or  a  scowl  off  intolerant  defiance  t  here  the 
swart  African  bows  his  neck  to  Christian  oppressotsi  afid  hates  the  reli* 
gion  theyoffei*  him,  while '^  sighing  by  reason  of  bondage."    Yonder 
the  fierce  Malay  fills  the  surrounding  seas  and  isles  with  terror^  a  strangei* 
ft  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the  gospel.    All  South  America  is  compara- 
tiTely  untouched  by  the  operations  of  our  evangelising  associations; 
Asiatic  Russia  is  a  Itind  of  bai*barians  and  pttgans ;  Central  Africa  an 
unapproachable  depth  of  darkness,  known  only  by  the  shrieks  and  trail- 
Inge  [hht  cOUe  up  from  its  horrid  habitations  of  cruelty ;  Chinft,  just 
q)e»ed  to  th^  re^t  of  the  world,  is  ftdling  into  the  hands  of  an  iinpostor, 
who,  for  aught  that  can  be  learned,  may  be  as  able,  ad  cunning,  as  enter- 
l>Hsing,  and  linimately  as  suceessflil,  as  the  prophet  of  Mecca ;  and  in 
the  far  west  of  the  Worth  Ameiioan  continent  there  is  now  being  con- 
bentirated  the  elements  of  another  grand  imposture,  which,  by  ftssuihing 
ittmeat  the  chief  t^ttritnne  characteristics  of  Christianity,  and  stealthily 
)[Hinderifig  to  the  luets  and  cupidity  t)f  its  votariei^,  is  attracting  many 
thdueands  to  its  settlemeiits,  which  are  rapidly  rising  in  number,  wealthy 
&nd  hbport&nce,  as  an  integral  portion  of  that  dtrange  polity,  that  with 
freedom  emblazoned  on  its  escutcheon,  and  the  natural  rights  of  man  etet 
li  ]^i«hfiiient  topic  in  its  deliverances,  holds  several  millions  of  the  human 
wee  In  vfle  and  degrading  bondage.    The  eye  of  the  observer  disOovers 
iilttnjrbeftntlW  oases,  scatter^  fkt  and  wide  throughout  the  world's  great 
'Aei&tt  r  the  isleg  of  the  sea,  and  the  settlements  of  the  nations,  ^ireseni 
ttdAy  jibitits  Ifo  which  %e  may  look  with  congratulatiott  dnd  hope}  but 
-What  ate  iJtese  6mon^  so  many  f    There  is  not  one  Bden  with  a  square 
iiiiM  of  tfimtory  tttnOflg  tlem  all.    The  siroccd-bladt  of  sin  hfts  passed 
oter Ul'the  ^rth ;   tmA  tfaei^  is  not  a  iservant  of  Christ,  at  home  or 
abroad,  ifa  the  civiKsed  conimiinity,  or  iii  the  deep  Aade  of  an  aboriginal 
"ftir^,  b'tit  dan  iestiiy  how  it  has  shrivelled  man  into  k  personification  of 
!^lfidh^i»B,  fatll^erstitioti,  and  ctuelty. 

' '  'rtiid  i&  bW  a  vtery  ihifit  ftnd  incompeteht  picture  of  the  actual  condi- 
Uon  <)f  the  tirorld,  as  seen  from  a  rclfgiotis  pomt  of  Viet^.  We  must  be 
<jonteiit  tvith  it,  howevrt*.  for  onr  space  will  iiot  permit  mh  to  enlarge  by 
gb\hg  ttrtii^  ^Murtftcttiftriy  kto  detafld.  Let  atry  one  tiike  up  a  report  of  one 
5f  the  !rltitneroufe  Volhlitary  dteodations  fcr  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  dteses 
of-  ott  oitn  6ttU!itry,  knA  it  ^U  soon  be  evident  that  we  have  an  amount 
df  i^oralid^,  impuAty;  Vatbartsm,  infidelity,  and  even  downright  heatheil- 
i«tii  WftoAg  us,  thAt  ti  ittp^Yfidal  obierVer  of  our  social  condition  woidd 
nevei-  suspect;  and  if  it  be  so  with  England— happy  England,  religious 
England — how  is  it  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
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We  may  gather  from  these  statements  some  idea  of  the  position  of 
the  Church.  It  is  just  what  it  has  been  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  On  the  one  side,  the  world  is  in  the  arms  of  the  wicked  one; 
on  the  other,  the  Church  is  commissioned  to  snatch  the  prey  from  the 
devourer.  On  the  one  side  are  arrayed  all  the  wily  sophistries,  all  the 
deceptive  blandishments  and  enticements,  all  the  murderous  and  destruc- 
tive arts,  tliat  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  an  astute  and  unscrupulous  foe 
can  devise ;  on  the  other,  the  simple  majesty  of  truth,  backed  by  the  all- 
conquering  power  of  the  Most  High. 

But  here  we  ai^e  startled  with  the  question.  If  that  power  be  all-con^ 
quering,  why  is  not  the  world  conquered  ?  Because  it  is  tijediaut  power, 
and  wUl  not  suffer  the  glory  of  the  conquest  to  be  ascribed  to  any  agency 
or  motive  that  has  its  origin  in  the  pride^  the  vain-glorying,  or  the 
impure  and  foolish  imaginations  of  man,  however  ingenious  and 
imposing. 

And  this  scriptural  fact,  like  a  touchstone,  indicates  the  true  cause  of 
the  powerles^ness  of  the  Church.  Instead  of  laying  hold  upon  the  strength 
of  Jehovah,  and  trusting  to  that  alone,  she  has  attempted  to  battle  with 
weapons  drawn  from  the  armoury  of  her  foes.  "  It  is  fwt  by  might  nor 
by  power  " — such  is  the  instruction  we  have  received  with  reference  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  designs  of  God  among  men.  But  the  Church 
seems  to  have  taken  more  lessons  from  her  adversaries  than  from  the 
word  of  her  Kedeemer.  The  strength  of  worldly  states  and  hierarchies 
consists  in  confederacy, — the  union  of  many  forces  to  constitute  one  great 
and  vigorous  power :  the  vital  energy  of  such  associations  is  maintained  by 
money,  or  that  which  makes  money  or  supplies  what  wealth  procures — 
ample  means  of  subsistence  and  expenditure.  Seeing  this,  the  Church 
has  aped  the  ^^  might "  which  worldly  confederacies  exercise,  and  coveted 
the  ^' power"  which  wealth  gives,  forgetful  that  her  conquests  are  not 
to  be  made  by  means  of  such  '^  might  or  power,"  but  by  *'  the  Spirit  of 
tl}e  Lord."  Under  such  circumstances,  the  ''Spirit"  has  always  been 
restrained  in  his  operations,  and  therefore  the  world  remains  unconquered. 

These  are  very  commonplace  remarks ;  but  they  are  necessary  to  be 
borne  in  mind  if  we  would  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  position  of  the 
Church.    Her  ordinary  means  of  action  require  a  little  further  notice. 

The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  save  souls, — ^to  carry  the  word  of  sal- 
vation, the  great  good  word  of  grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  into  all  lands,  to 
all  people,  and  to  every  human  being.  This  is  a  very  simple  afiair.  It 
is  as  easy  to  be  understood  as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  Certainly  it  is 
a  grand  enterprise ;  but  that  does  not  detract  aught  from  its  simplicity. 
There  is  scarcely  room  for  two  modes  of  interpreting  the  plain  direction — 
'*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.*'  It 
includes  all  the  world.  No  room  for  cavilling  about  this  nation,  or  that 
class,  or  any  country.  Every  land  and  isle,  every  mountain  and  sea  i^ 
included ;  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  comprehended.  It  is  a  grand 
idea,  a  grand  work.  And  how  simple  the  process  1  *'  Go  "  and  do  it ! 
How,  then,  is  it  being  done  ? 
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Now  it  should  be  remembered  tbat,  while  the  natural  influence  and 
tendency  of  the  gospel,  when  received  and  vitally  enjoyed,  is  to  promote 
the  spirit  of  union  between  its  professors,  because  it  concentrates  all  their 
highest  and  holiest  affections  on  one  divine  object,  the  character  of  this 
prime  command  of  Christ  to  his  ambassadors  is  not  so  much  unitive  and 
concentrative  as  it^s  expansive  and  diffusive.  As  a  command,  it  is  in  per- 
fect contrast  in  the  mode  of  action  which  it  inculcates  to  the  known 
legitimate  influence  of  the  principles  it  aims  to  disseminate.  The  com- 
mand says — "  Be  there  many  or  few  of  you,  scatter  yourselves ;  run  in  all 
directions;  get  far  as  the  poles  asunder;  go  to  tlie  ends  of  the  eartli :  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  settled  society  and  uninteirupted  brotherly  com- 
munion. Away  with  j'ou !  Let  my  work  be  done  before  you  look  for 
reward.  Give  thy  foot  no  rest,  give  thy  conscience  no  ease,  until  all  the 
world  has  heard  from  thy  lips  my  gospel.  '  Then  shall  the  end  come.' " 
The  principles  of  the  holy  gospel  say  to  us — "  Be  ye  one.  Love  one 
another :  live  in  union,  harmony,  and  peace  together.  Let  the  world  see 
how  ye  love :  love  as  brethren :"  precepts  which  seem  to  require  for  their 
proper  development  a  totally  different  state  of  things  to  that  which  would 
bo  produced  among  Christ's  disciples  by  unqualifled  obedience  on  the 
part  of  all  to  his  evangelical  command. 

Remembering,  then,  this  peculiar  condition  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  Church  is  placed,  we  find  that  her  action  partakes  of 
two  characteristics  at  one  and  the  same  time:  one  is  expansion;  the 
other  is  concentration: — and  arguing  from  one  to  the  other,  it  is  not 
surprising  it  has  been  judged  that  to  subdue  the  world  effectually  to 
Christ,  the  safest  and  most  certain  cotirse  would  be  to  take  possession  of 
a  portion  at  a  time,  concentrate  upon  it  the  labours  of  a  su£Bcient  number 
of  ministers,  and  institute  an  adequate  arrangement  of  ordinances  and 
services,  with  a  view  to  Christianise  and  save  the  whole  community  thus 
brought  under  ecclesiastical  operations.  That  this  was  the  object 
proposed,  'and  these  the  means  adopted,  may  be  argued  from  the 
existence  among  us  at  the  present  day  of  that  enormous  fiction  and 
profane  absurdity  by  which  a  man,  because  he  happens  to  have  been  bom 
in  a  certain  locality,  and  has  been  subjected  in  infancy  to  a  certain  rite,  is 
called  a  Christian,  and  is  legally  dealt  with  and  demands  to  be  considered 
as  such,  however  unchristian  he  may  be  in  morals,  in  conduct,  in  temper, 
or  in  opinion.  To  some  extent  the  concentration  of  the  energies  of  the 
Church  upon  certain  spots  has  been  productive  of  local  benefit ;  but  it 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  world ;  for  as  the  principle  of 
concentration  prevailed,  that  of  expansion  gradually  died  out,  until  the 
Church  became  a  mighty  stationary  corporation,  brooding  with  leaden 
wings  over  the  territory  she  occupied,  striving  in  vnin  to  conquer  the 
evils  within  the  range  of  her  influence,  and,  failing  in  that,  directing  all 
her  energies  to  check  the  growth  of  like  evils  in  her  own  more  sacred 
precincts, — ^in  her  councils,  her  assemblies,  her  ordinances,  her  com- 
munion, her  members.  In  the  end  the  organic  action  of  the  Church  was 
more  energetically  brought  to  bear  u]>on  heresies  within  than  upon  the 
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moral  datHo^ss  apd  desolation  without ;  so  tbat  the  evaD^elic^l  eom- 
raand  of  Christ  remained  a  dead  letter,  and  the  precept,  '*To  Ipye 
one  another,"  became  outraged,  professedly  in  the  name  and  fqr  the  love 
of  the  truth,  wherever  the  Church  existed  in  a  corporate  capacity, 

Sut  while  the  Church  has  ostensibly  possessed  two  classes  of  motives 
for  action — one  having  respect  to  her  own  purity,  the  other  to  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world,  (and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  both 
these  are  in  the  highest  degree  compatible  with  each  Qtlier)~^sh0  has 
in  reality,  by  ecclesiastical  arrangements  and  necessitias,  become  al- 
together denuded  of  the  latter;  and  in  the  present  day  it  is  upt  the 
Chiirchy  as  such,  that  rushes  to  the  conflict  with  heathenisip,  betaking 
herself  to  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  the  far->off  continents  and  islands,  or 
even  the  fields  and  highways  of  her  own  neighbourhoods,  with  the  gospel 
for  perishing  sinners,  the  bread  of  life  for  hungry  souls :  but  it  is  private 
enterprise  which  aims  at  all  this  —  private  enterprise  in  the  forn^  of 
associations  of  private  members  of  the  Church,  which  cany  on  their 
operations  under  sufferance  from  the  regular  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
with  the  sanction  of  some,  the  connivance  only  of  others,  and,  strange  to 
say,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  m^ny.  The  Church  claims  the  yocation 
of  being  the  depository  of  tinith  for  the  boneiit  of  the  world ;  but  she  ha^ 
tacitly  givra  it  up  to  those  who  are  willing  to  relieve  her  of  the 
resppnsibility  and  the  tiouble  of  sending  forth  ambassadors  to  fa^-off 
lapds,  and  husies  herself  chiefly,  jf  not  wholly,  with  the  cp^solidation 
of  her  influence  and  interests  in  the  limited  fields  she  at  present 
possesses. 

Our  remarks  have  tended  to  exhibit  the  nieans  which  are  in  operatioa 
to  eSect  the  grand  object  of  the  gospel,  though,,  perhaps,  not  vpry 
lucidly  or  connectedly*    The  sum  of  them  is.  dxis: — ^The  law  of  the 
Church  at  first  was  expansion;  now,  whether  right  or  wioogi  it  has 
Goque  to  be  consolidation.    The  precept  at  first  appears  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  individuals,  and  intended  to  take  efliect  on  and  throMgh  them,  as 
fiuoh  I  now  it  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  the  business  of  confederated 
associations  to  aseume  the  management  of  the  evangelical  enterprise.   As 
a  consequence^  our  settled  Churches  are  relieved  of  the  responsibilities 
attending  the  conduct  of  missions  to  the  heathen ;  and  those  ifiinieteis 
who  feel  themselves  called  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  world  with  the  gospel 
message,  are  saved  from  the  necessity  of  going  forth  either  without 
means  or  at  their  own  charges.    By  this  arrangement^  whether  good  or 
bad,  the  Church  is  left  to  coooeatrate  her  energies  upon  h9r  home  work; 
the  duty  of  carrying  oi|t  Christ's  command  is  virtually  delegated  to  a 
voluntary  committee  without  defined  ecclesiastical  status  or  powers ;  and 
by  the  provident  foresight  of  that  committee,  the  missionary  is  delivered 
beforehand  from  those  inconveniences  which  the  early  apostles  endored 
through  the  want  of  funds  and  certain  means  of  subsistence. 

Now,  in  theory,  these  circumstances  8eem  calculated  to  eupplyi  in 
time,  the  wants  of  the  whole  world.  Home  is  provided  for  by  the 
Church  being  left  unimpaired  in  strength,  in  foil  possesaion  of  the  field. 
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The  Afisioaary  CoouniUees  take  obarge  of  all  the  wori/1  be^fde^,  find 
watch  diiigeiidj  for  every  openiog  of  U3efulnes3.  And  the  xaissioT^aiy 
!;:oe8  not  forth,  like  some  of  (4d|  not  knowing  whither  they  we^t,  but  to 
uQ  appointed  de$tM)atioii|  having  his  sphere  n^arked  out,  his  work  defined; 
and  his  livelihood  aeeured* 

We  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  this  whole  army  of  means  is  exis- 
tent for  the  ^e  great  purpose  of  evangelising  and  Christianising  the 
world.    We  do  this  naturally,  because  such  wad  t^e  character  of  the 
apostolie  iastitutei  and  we  ar»  acoi^tomed  to  Ipok  upo(u  the  present  st;at0 
oi  things  «}  having  descended  to  us  through  various  stages  6»m  their 
hands ;  therefore  W0  suppose  ourselves  to  be  engeged  in  the  same  work, 
with  similar  or  improved  means,  and  for  the  same  purpose.    If  we  look 
more  narrowly  ^t  all  the  oircumstanoes,  however,  we  shall  arrive  at  t^ 
somewhat  different  conelusion.    The  whole  operations  of  the  Christian 
community  may  more  properly  be  classed  as,  first,  conservative;  and, 
second,  aggressive — tho  copservative  forming  nine^tenths  of  th^  whole ; 
this  calouktion  being  supposed  to  include  that  portion  of  the  world  which 
»  nominally  Christian,  aod  to  hf^vo  respect  to  tbQ  9ptii^  proportion  of 
laboureri  sent  out  from  venous  sections  of  European  Christian  society 
into  heathen  lands. 

The  eiqieridnqe  of  fifteoQ  centuries,  if  it  prove  nothing  else,  is  surely 
efficient  to  prove  thftt  the  conservative,  consolidatii^g,  and  poncentrativQ 
action  of  the  Church  never  yet  effected  its  object,  granting  that  object  to 
be,  as  before  stated,  the  thorough  conve^nsion  of  an  entire  community,  and 
\u  complete  palvatioi^  from  all  manner  of  impurity  and  sin.  Nay,  the  lesson 
trhich  history,  ia  all  its  pb^se^  reads  to  us  since  the  days  of  the  seven 
Isiatic  ohurpb^s,  is  this : — Energetic  aggression,  or  rathei'«-to  discard 
I  term  that  @eems  to  be  ,tpo  warlike  aud  contentious  for  the  lu^k  spirit 
)i  the  Gaspel*-^«eaIous  and  active  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ  to 
^  out  axul  oanry  his  Gospel  to  the  people  that  know  him  not,  is  always 
ucceasfnl ;  while  tJxe  attempt  to  produce  a  perfiBCt  church,  by  means  of 
tjttled  ordinances,  pure  doctrines,  solemn  public  worship,  and  the  sys- 
ematic  labours  of  resident  pastors,  has  always  signally  faded. 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  affii'm  that  set- 
led  cborches  are  useless,  or  that  they  haye  effected  no  good.  We  are 
lot  blind  to  the  manifold  blessings  they  have  conferred  upon  organised 
ociety,  or  to  the  inestimable  facilities  which  the  planting  of  a  regular 
Christian  chui'ch  affords  for  establishing  a  high  state  of  civilisation  where 
arbarism  previously  existed.  Our  meaning  is  simply  this :  The  perfect 
huroh  theory  necessarily  includes  the  idea  of  entire  conquest  over  every-* 
[ling  inimical  to  its  well-being  and  influence  within  the  limits  which  its 
QQstitutioiiprescribes;  but  as  long  as  the  area  of  itsoperations  includes  anun- 
lirisdan,  unoonverted  population,  and  its  membership  comprises  merely  iio- 
iinal  professors,  and  insincere  or  hypocritical  persons,  it  fails  to  accomplish 
lie  ostensible  puiposes  of  its  orgamsation ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
ny  churoh  that  ever  existed  furnishes  an  instance  of  sujccess  to  the  extent 
inquired  jbj  the  theory,  while  it  is  a  notorious  fact  in  eoclesiistiaal  hinlor 
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that  ihe  natural  tendency  of  settled  and  estiiblifilied  cburcLes  is  to  become 
formal^  worldly,  byper-scrupulous  about  non-essentials,  cornipt,  super* 
stitious,  and  persecuting,  the  conclusion  is  legitimate  and  inevitable,  tbat 
merely  conservative,  consolidating,  or  conoentrative  action,  has  always 
been  abortive— has  failed  to  effect  the  object  for  which  it  has  been 
adopted. 

The  reason  may  be,  that  where  conservative  action  is  in  operation, 
and  abuses  creep  in,  the  probability  exists  that  such  abuses  will  them* 
selves  in  time  be  the  objects  of  conservation,  and  that  the  very  means 
adopted  to  establish  the  power  and  purity  of  the  Church,  may  become 
the  agents  for  perpetuating  her  corruptions,  her  errors,  and  her  vices. 

Now  the  question  naturaliy  arises — Is  consolidation  a  proper  object  to 
be  pursued  by  the  Church?  We  must  be  content  at  present,  however, 
with  merely  indicating  this  as  a  subject  for  inquiry,  for  our  space  will  not 
permit  an  adequate  representation  of  the  leading  thoughts  that  arise  out 
of  it.    A  few  illustrative  points  can  only  be  cited. 

1.  Christ's  command,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the>  whole  evangelical 
mission,  is  essentially  difiusive  and  expansive  in  its  bearings:  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  conservative  and  consolidating  by  the  reflex  influences 
which  it  is  calculated  to  exert. 

2.  If  it  had  been  intended  that  concentration  and  consolidation  should 
be  laws  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  Church,  we  might  expect  to  find 
some  traces  of  directions  from  the  mouth  of  the  Redeemer  mandatory  to 

rsuch  a  result.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  apostles  were  not  even 
directed  to  proselytise  the  whole  Jewish  nation  first,  nor  were  they 
advised  to  make  Jerusalem  the  centre  of  operations  or  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment.  And  when  there  was  a  danger  of  that  city  being  made  a  place  of 
residence  for  the  chief  apostles,  while  the  business  especially  appointed 
them  was  liable  to  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  those  advantages 
of  Christian  communion  which  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  converts 
in  a  great  city  placed  within  their  power,  the  providence  of  God  per* 
mitted  the  occurrence  of  a  dreadful  persecution,  which  scattered  them 
abroad — ^first,  ^^  throughout  all  Judea  and  Samai*ia ;"  then  some  of  them 
'^  travelled  as  far  as  Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch;"  but  even  in  this 
first  season  of  scattering,  the  tendency  to  conservation  was  manifested  in 
their  exclusively  '^  preaching  the  word  to  none  but  unto  the  Jews  only,** 

3.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  overthrow  of  the  only  religions 
polity  ever  moulded  by  the  hand  of  God  himself,  deprived  the  early 
Christians  of  the  opportunity  to  organise  an  universal  system  of  church 
government,  under  the  headship  of  a  Jei-usalem  patriarch:  but  judging 
by  the  course  of  succeeding  history,  which  brought  into  being  the  pa^* 
arohate  of  the  east,  and  the  popedom  of  the  west,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  concentrating  and  consolidating  tendencies  of  al}  human  action 
would  have  made  Jerusalem  the  seat  of  a  more  haughty,  presumptuooe, 
overbearing,  gigantic  spiritual  despotism  than  any  that  ever  yet  appeared, 
because  its  claims  to  respect  would  naturally  be  greater  and  more  plaueible 
than  those  which  could  be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  any  Gentile  city. 
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We  must  close  with  a  few  observations  in  immediate  application  of  the 
question  with  which  we  started. 

We  hare  assumed  that  the  church  expends  nin^-tenths  of  her  powers 
in  conservative  action :  in  other  words^  that  it  requires  that  vast  proportion 
of  her  energies  to  maintain  unimpaired  and  undiminished,  in  professedly 
Christian  countries,  her  relative  position  with  regard  to  the  population. 
The  other  ^n^-tenth,  in  the  form  of  home  and  foreign  missions,  represents 
the  extent  to  which  the  command  of  Christ,  to  go  out  into  all  the  world,  is 
obeyed,  if  our  assumption  be  correct  The  condition  of  the  world  at  the 
present  time  declares,  with  a  voice  that  will  not  be  silenced,  that  this  is 
not  enough.  Something  more  ought  to  be  done;  and  if  God's  purpose  is 
to  receive  a  speedy  accomplishment,  something  more  must  be  done.  Is 
it  true  that  thia  small  island  of  the  Atlantic  requires  the  constant  services 
of  an  army  otfifii/  or  sixty  thousand  preachers  to  maintain  its  Christian 
character,  and  keep  us  from  being  swallowed  up  by  the  dreadful  heathenism 
that  is  with  difficulty  confined  to  the  stews  and  purlieus  of  our  great  cities ; 
and  are  we  expecting  that  some  two  or  three  thousandfij^efitA  of  the  various 
missionary  societies  are  sufficient  to  encounter  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  pagans,  mahomedans,  and  idolaters  that  are  scattered  over  Jour  can' 
tinents  ?  Surely,  if  we  are  rejoicing  over  such  a  prospect  as  this,  our /ait4 
is  vastly  greater  than  our  worksy  with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
world,  and  very  much  out  of  proportion  relatively  to  the  serious  amount 
of  effort  deemed  necessary  to  conserve  Christianity  at  our  own  doors.  If 
we  deem  the  strong  fabric  of  British  Chidstianity^  with  its  immense  frame- 
work of  ministers,  ordinances,  forms  of  government,  and  modes  of  func- 
tional Motion,  scarcely  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  form  of  godliness 
in  connection  with  our  associative  condition  and  operations,  ai*e  we  willing 
to  permit  this  to  be  regarded  as  an  index  to  the  real  opinion  we  entertain 
of  the  requirements  of  other  parts  of  the  world  ?  And  if  sOj  are  we  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  send  out  to  each  heathen  country  a 
religious  apparatus  similar  to  our  own,  and  commensurate,  after  the  same 
rate,  with  the  area  and  the  population  for  which  it  is  intended  ?  The  most 
rigidly  precise  and  formal  stickler  for  church  order,  and  for  the  creation  and 
due  exercise  of  all  ecclesiastical  functions,  will  scarcely  go  to  such  a  length ; 
but  would  rather  contend  for  the  gradual  development  of  a  complete 
Church  in  all  essential  characteristics,  under  the  fostering  care  and  direc- 
tion of  the  mother  Church  at  home,  by  means  of  agents,  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  power  and  authority  to  put  together  an  imitation  apparatus  as 
the  proper  platform  for  church  operations. 

Yet  this  is  just  the  plan  that  has  been  pursued  for  many  years.  The 
churches  founded  abroad  are  miniature  copies  of  those  which  exist  at 
home;  and  too  often,  after  a  brief  season  of  vigorous  activity  and  growth, 
they  have  subsided  into  au  exactly  similar  condition.  They  exist  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  struggling  for  expansion,  yet  scarcely  maintaining  their 
relative  proportions  to  the  population  around  them.  And  in  this  way 
numbers  of  dead,  or  compai*atively  dead  and  lifeless  churches,  perfect  in 
all  their  parts,  have  been  raised,  settled,  and  established  in  different 
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^rts  of  the  world,  proving,  against  all  oaTil;  that  perfeotoew  of  atructnre 
is  compatible  with  spiritual  ineptitude  and  helplessness. 

The  queatioA  ixHrces  itself  upon  us — Is  it  not  high  time;  or  at  least  Jiighly 
expedient,  in  this  advanced  period  of  tiie  world's  history,  that  soma  dif- 
ferent method  should  be  tried,  if  not  apart  from,  yet  in  conneotion  with 
the  plana  already  in  operation  ?  The  idea  c^*ried  out  in  the  present  day 
is  thatof;?2afi^tfa^^-*planting  churches,  rearing  syatems;  the  idea  givea 
us  by  Christ  is  that  o£  somnff-^aowing  seed,  scattering  the  knoiriedge  of 
the  truth.  What  harm  woiUd  follow  if  the  church  were  to  begin  to  take 
Jess  thought  and  care  iorplantimg,  and  bestow  more  upon  tofomg?  This 
would  only  be  treading  in  the  steps  of  our  great  Bxemplar  and  Fomider, 
from,  whom  all  authority  and  truth  are  derived,  and  whose  message  of  grace, 
and  peace,  and  reconciliation,  is  tbe  good  seed  forwhich  the  field  of  theworld 
'^  prepared.  The  sowing  system  was  that  pursued  by  the  apostleB ;  it 
was  their  successors  who  chiefly  employed  themselves  in  planting,  and  it 
is  from  tb^m  we  have  derived  our  contentions  and  our  heresies,  our  vary- 
ing  creeds,  and  diverse  modes  of  operation  and  government.  Perinpa  a 
return  to  the  simple  original  practice,  if  attempted  with  vigour,  and  in 
humble  dependence  upon  the  promise^  '<  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,"  would 
be  productive  of  the  best  results. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  Let  us  see  how  it  was  done  at  first. 
Peter  the  fisherman,  one  of  the  first  of  the  chosen  twdve,  Luke  the  phy- 
sician, one  of  the  eariiest  companions  of  the  apostles,  and  Paul  the  tent- 
makisr,  tbe  supplementary  apostle  and  most  learned  of  the  whole  order, 
are  the  readiest  examples  for  reference.  These,  with  pr  without  iunds, 
but  certainly  without  any  knowledge  of  a  stated  provision  for  their 
sustenaBoe  to  be  derived  from  any  church  or  association  in  the  land  from 
which  they  went  out,  travelled  into  all  parts  sowing  the  good  seed.  The 
field  before  them  was  wide,  and  they  endeavoured  to  reaoh  as  much  of  it 
as  their  opportunities,  their  strength,  and  this  brief  life  would  iflow. 
1'hey  waited  not  to  porfisct  sptems,  or  choose  plans;  they  defemd  not 
for  want  of  funds,  or  stores,  or  books,  or  conveyances.  They  went,  singly , 
or  in  pairs,  having  no  director  but  the  unerring  Spirit,  no  objebt  but  to 
spread  glad  news,  no  care  but  to  please  God  and  fulfil  his  hi^ 
behest,  and  often  no  provision  but  the  divine  precept,  ^^  The  labourer 
is  worthy  of  bis  hire;  take  nothing  for  your  journey — no  scrip,  no 
bread,  no  money ;  '^  and  the  divine  promise,  ^'  Fear  not,  little  flodc, 
it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom."  And 
though  the  charter  of  their  vocation  gave  them  the  right  to  have 
their  necessities  supplied  by  those  to  whom  they  preached,  yet  they 
did  not  disdain  to  minister  to  their  own  wants  by  resorting  to 
manual  occupations,  when  the  people  did  not  understand  their  duty  and 
their  privilege  in  this  respect.  Scattered  by  persecution,  or  driven  by 
the  Almighty  Spirit,  they  had  no  altemativo  but  to  risk  every  possible 
contingency,  encounter  every  obstacle,  and  endure  all  kinds  of  hardd&p, 
in  order  to  obey  the  command  of  Christ. 

Now,  while  we  have  the  sunshine  of  prosp«ity  apparent^  fesdng 
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upon  the  various  forms  of  settled  Cbristianity  in  this  and  some  other  partv 
of  the  worlds  it  seems  out  of  place  almost  to  recommend  a  course  of  action 
for  those  districts  connected  with  settled  church  operations ;  involving 
privation  and  self-abnegation  to  such  an  extent  as  must  he  supposed  to  have 
occurred  in  the  primitive  times:  though  even  here  it  may  be  remarked^  it  is 
a  question  of  some  importance  and  appUoability^how  our  own  population  can 
be  otherwise  reached.  But  no  impropriety  of  this  nature  can  be  charged 
upon  such  a  recommendation^  with  roference  to  those  parts  of  the  world 
into  which  the  light  of  Christianity  has  either  not  reached  at  all,  or  has 
only  been  reflected  through  some  distorting  medium.  However  valuable 
organised  operations  may  be,  there  is  yet  room  and  scope,  and  opporr 
tunity  too,  for  attempts  to  reach  those  countries  whioh  are  beyond  the 
farthest  bounds  of  civilisation  by  other  modes.  Individual  missionary 
enterprise  would  in  any,  year  find  facilities  for  penetrating  some  of  the 
dark  places  of  the  eaith,  whioh  could  scarcely  occur  to  the  directors  of  a 
society  sitting  at  home,  though  on  the  look-out,  in  the  course  of  a  cenf 
tury.  Would  it  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  Clu-istian  man,  full  of  the 
Spirit  pf  Christ,  impelled  by  zeal  for  God,  and  burning  love  for  souls,  to 
find  his  way  into  the  interior  of  that  unknown  land,  Central  Africa,  sup* 
posing  him  to  be  dependent  upon  his  own  resources,  and  untrammelled 
by  regulations  and  directions  from  any  committee  or  incorporated  asso- 
ciation ?  We  think  not.  We  thiuk  it  not  unlikely  that  there  is  yet  to 
be  reaped  from  individual  enterprise  a  harvest  of  success,  a  wealth  of  re- 
turns, that  would  well  repay  any  seeming  rehnquishment  of  authority  mul 
enoouragement  of  irregularity  that  might  be  supposed  to  be  involved  iu 
the  acknowledgment  of  labours  not  undertaken  under  ecclesiastical 
direction  and  arrangement. 

The  want  of  opportunity  to  enter  the  great  island  of  Borneo  (to  in* 
stanee  a  case)  with  an  organised  mission,  and  the  means  of  independent 
subsistence,  does  not  take  away  the  responsibility  from  the  Church,  nor 
render  less  imperative  its  duty  to  attempt  it;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
only  course  to  adopt  is  either  to  encourage  and  prompt  individual  ejitcr- 
piise,  or  lay  violent  hands  upon  a  man  eligible  for  such  a  mission^  give 
him  the  means  of  transport,  land  him  with  sufiicient  means  for  present 
subsistence,  and  leave  the  result  to  Providence.  The  latter  course  is  not 
to  be  recommended :  it  might  involve  the  Church  in  the  guilt  of  being 
intermediately  the  cause  of  the  death  of  its  agents.  But  the  former 
course  is  open  to  no  exception,  so  long  as  the  command  of  Christ  is 
obligatory,  and  those  who  go  are  satisfied  of  their  call  to  the  evangelical 
vocation.  The  charge  of  the  families  of  such  men  would  properly 
devolve  upon  the  Church  at  home,  and  would  not  be  neglected. 

But  who  in  these  days  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
confessors  and  martyrs  ?  Can  any  be  found  who,  with  nothing  but  the 
knowledge  of  some  mechanical  art  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  will  be 
ready  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  make  known  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen  ?  Who  is  willing  to  be  left  alone  and  firiendless  among  the  fierce 
'Malays,  with  the  hope  that  his  divine  message  will  be  sufficient  to  change 
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the  lion  into  ft  Iamb  ?  Who  is  ready  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  the  track- 
less Tartar  desert  for  the  love  of  Christ?  Who  will  tread  the  burning 
sands  of  Ethiopia^  or  follow  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  Barth  to  Timbnctoo,  in 
order  to  preach  the  gospel  where  it  has  never  been  heard  ?  Who  will 
thread  the  interminable  forests,  and  track  the  innumerable  rivers  and 
gullies  of  South  America,  to  proclaim  to  scattered  and  debased  tribes  the 
liberty  with  which  Christ  makes  his  ransomed  ones  free?  Who  will  dare 
to  break  through  the  wall  of  political  and  religious  prejudice  which  for  so 
many  centuries  has  shut  up  the  empire  of  Japan  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  ?  Who.  is  prepared  to  spend  his  life  among  the  snows  of  Siberia 
or  Labrador,  or  among  the  untamed  savages  of  Patagonia?  In  a  word, 
who  is  ready  to  forsake  '^  houses,  and  kindred,  and  lands,"  and,  with  the 
Bible  in  his  hand,  go  where  the  Spirit  leads,  telling  out  its  precious 
truths,  and  administering  its  divine  consolation  to  the  fallen  and  wretched, 
the  ignorant  and  profane,  the  bnitish  and  the  unclean,  the  idolatrous  and 
the  blood-thirsty,  wheraver  a  spot  may  be  found  on  God's  earth  that  is 
burdened  with  their  crimes,  or  cursed  with  their  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tions? Our  conviction  is,  that  if  such  are  not  to  be  found  now,  Gdd  will 
soon  permit  a  state  of  things  to  supervene  that  shall  compel  those  who 
profess  his  name,  to  fulfil  his  pui-poses  in  giving  to  man  his  glorious 
gospel.  It  is  no  new  thing  in  the  earth  for  him  to  permit  a  lapsed  and 
degenerated  Christianity  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace  of  persecution,  in 
order  that  tbe  resplendency  of  his  truth  might  be  made  visible  to  the 
world  above  the  corruptions  and  vain  superstitions  that  man  has  ever 
attempted  to  heap  upon  it.  Nor  is  it  a  strange  work  with  him  to  permit 
his  servants  to  be  pursued  with  fire  and  sword,  in  order  to  make  them  find 
their  way  among  the  nations  and  tribes  that  know  him  not.  Such  things 
may  occur  again ;  and  if  the  Church  neglects  her  duty  to  the  heathen 
much  longer,  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  leave  more  than  half  the 
world  untouched  while  she  trifles  about  plans  for  filling  the  ecclesiastical 
exchequer,  or  waits  for  the  completion  of  organised  schemes,  or  dreads 
to  move  too  quickly,  lest  Church  order  should  be  outraged,  or  con- 
nexional  regulation  over-stepped,  who  shall  say  that  God  will  not  again 
teach  us  terrible  things  with  his  judgments?  for  though  alllsrael  shavld 
be  consumed,  yet  God  has  declared,  ''As  truly  as  I  live,  all  the  eardi 
shall  be  filled  with  the  gfory  of  the  Lord." — Num.  xiv.  13,  21. 


THE  LAW  OF  CHRISTIAN  BENEFICENCE. 
{CorUinuedfrom  page  98.) 

VIII.  Law  of  AppROPniATioir. — ^We  come  now  to  the  principal  in<)uiry 
connected  with  our  subject.  We  have  seen  in  what  way  the  Christian  believer 
may  ocquire  wealth,  and  with  what  lawfulness  he  may  retain  his  right  over  it, 
when  acquired.  We  now  ask,  what  is  he  to  do  with  his  property?  what  are  the 
uses  to  which  it  should  be  appUed  ?  How  is  he  to  employ  whatever  material 
possessions  may  be  placed  hy  providence  in  his  power. 

The  common  error  is,  to  give  a  portion  to  God,  and  use  the  rest  for  ourselTes. 
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This  13  done  in  two  ways: — deanltorily,  or  on  some  detenninate  plan.  The 
former  practice  is,  however,  more  frequent  than  the  latter.  Generally,  for  lack 
of  a  sound  definite  principle  of  action,  that  which  we  nve  to  God  is  irregular 
and  scanty.  Our  gifts  are,  for  the  most  part,  both  small  and  casual.  They  are 
mere  pittances,  doled  out  from  the  midst  of  our  superfluity ;  and  that  too,  only 
when  we  are  shamed  by  the  example  of  others,  or  plied  by  their  solicitations. 
Kay,  even  this  little,  thus  extorted,  is  frequently  parted  with  insolently,  or  with 
overweening  self-complacency.  There  are  thousands  of  professing  Christians 
who  would  never  ^ve  away  a  shilling,  unless  they  were  asked  to  do  it;  and 
what  they  do  give  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  personal  favour  conferred  on  the 
individual  who  receives  it  at  their  hands.  It  ma^  be  said  of  these  persons,  who 
indeed  make  up  the  major  portion  of  the  Christian  community,  tnat  they  are 
positively  laying  up  no  treasure  in  heaven  through  a  right  use  of ''  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness."  Not  a  fraction  of  their  property,  whether  they  keep,  spend, 
or  give  it  away,  is  so  appropriated  as  to  be  rewardable  ''  at  that  day."  It  is  all 
misapplied,  and  their  fuuil  condemnation  as  unfaithful  stewlirds  will  be  complete 
and  overwhelming. 

Others  there  are,  however,  who  apportion  out  a  specific  amount  of  their 
wealth  to  charitable  purposes.  Perhaps  it  is  an  unvarying  weekly  or  annual 
sum ;  or  perhaps  it  is  a  sum  proportioned  to  their  variable  income,  as  a  tenth  or 
a  fifUi.  These  are  more  to  be  commended  than  the  former  class ;  yet  we  would 
show  even  to  them  a  more  excellent  way  I  The  defect  in  their  plan  is,  that  they 
are  intentionally  using  only  a  part  of  their  goods  for  God.  They  are  using  the 
remainder  for  themselves,  as  if^a  steward  should  have  nine-tenths  of  his  master's 
property  for  his  own  purposes,  because  he  employed  the  remaining  tenth  for  lus 
lora*s.  This  is,  in  truth,  their  avowed  principle.  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
have  no  right  to  devote  to  their  own  ends,  simply  as  such,  any  part  of  their 
Lord's  money,  small  or  great;  and  on  the  other  nand,  they  are  laying  up  trea- 
Bnre  in  heaven  with  only  a  fraction  of  that  precious  talent,  which  might  all  be 
turned  to  this  ''  good  account  at  last."  Ana  it  should  be  remembered  that  God 
does  not  promise  to  reward  his  stewards  at  all  on  earth,  but  the  return  for  their 
faithfulness  is  to  be  hereafter.  ^'When  yejailf  they  shall  receive  you  into 
everlasting  habitations." 

The  right  principle  to  be  established  in  the  heart  is  to  use  all  far  God  ;  to 
acknowleoge  it  all  to  be  Hip,  and  to  employ  it  all  according  to  His  directions,  so 
that  we  may  at  last  be  rewarded  for  whatever  we  either  give,  lay  up,  or  spend. 
This  principle,  when  supreme  in  the  breast,  extinguishes  selfishness.  It  leads  us 
to  seek  not  our  own — not  what  will  please  or  profit  ourselves — but  what  will 
please  and  glorify  God.  Whatever  attention  to  ourselves,  to  our  own  health, 
improvement,  and  comfort.  He  requires  that  we  diligently  give,  yet  not  for  our 
own  gratification,  bnt  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  Him.  and  a  desire  to  serve  Him. 
He  Ims  giyen  us  bodies  with  certain  weaknesses  ana  needs,  as  well  as  property. 
These  belies  it  is  our  duty  to  tend  and  nourish,  not  to  macerate  ana  destroy. 
The  property  granted  to  us,  is  to  be  used  Tor  this  purpose,  and  because  he  so  re- 
quires US  to  act :  and  if  He  should  call  us  to  it^  we  snould  be  ready  to  give  up 
both  substance,  liberty,  and  life,  as  a  sacrifice  for  His  name*s  sake. 

First,  then,  a  Christian  is  to  supply  his  own  personal  wants  out  of  what  he 
has.  But  it  is  strictly  true,  that  "  man  wants  but  little  here  below :"  his  real, 
natural  needs  are  not  numerous.  To  these  the  child  of  Grod  should  confine  him- 
self. He  should  not  pander  to  fleshly  appetites,  nor  create  artificial  luxurious 
cravings,  nor  form  habits  of  expensive,  thoug^li  perhaps  elegant,  self-indul- 
gence. All  that  a  human  body  normally  requires  for  health  and  vifpour,  and 
consequently  for  its  highest  enioyment,  is  to  be  furnished  to  it.  But  such 
necessities  are  always  b^t  met  by  what  is  plain,  moderate,  and  uncostly.  Its 
food  should  be  simple  and  ordinary,  and  taken  temperately.  Its  clothing,  though 
neat  and  becoming,  should  also  be  as  plain  and  inexpensive  as  possible.  Houses, 
both  as  to  their  size  and  furniture,  should  accord,  not  with  the  requirements  of 
ambition  or  fashion,  but  with  the  needful  and  natural  comforts  of  the  inmates ; 
yet,  doubtless,  they  are  allowed  to  vary  them  somewhat  as  to  these  particulorH, 
according  to  that  station  of  Ufe  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  tnem.  The 
mind  aUo  has  to  be  cultivated,  and  by  some  more  than  by  others.  Books  may, 
therefore,  be  purchased  and  possessed,  together  with  other  valuable  aids  to  im- 
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prbvement*  But  all  this  expendital^  should  be  without  extrava«faj}6e  Or  osten- 
tation .^  There  should  be  no  mere  idle  collection  of  such  ralaables  bejotid  the 
possessor's  uses  or  needs.  Large  sums  are  often  misappropriated  by  Christaan 
families  in  costly  furniture,  painting,  books,  kc,,  which  are  boisg^t,  not  for  any 
purposes  of  utility,  but  only  for  show,  or  tor  the  gratification  of  fancy,  or  at 
best,  of  assthetic  taste.  All  this  lavishment  of  the  Lord's  money  wiU  hereafter, 
we  doubt  not,  be  grierously  repented  of. 

Relatation  is,  in  some  cases,  another  item  of  lawful  expenf^e.  But  our 
-mery  amusements,  our  tours  of  trayelling,  our  seasons  of  fViendly  vising,  or  our 
sea-side  excursions,  are  all  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  paramount  law  of  duty. 
Such  uses  of  money,  if  neither  necessary  for  the  body  nor  benefidal  to  ttie  mind, 
but  occasioned  only  b^  ^  restless  love  of  novelty,  or  a  desire  ib  emulate  our 
neighbours,  are  very  smful.  They  are  mean  and  unjust  approjMiAtions  io  ouN 
selves,  fbr  low  and  selfish  ends,  of  what  Qod  had  given  us  to  employ  fbr  fsr 
etJier  and  nobler  purposes. 

Wd  mention  one  other  heedful  expenditure  in  the  support  of  the  teinistry, 
and  of  all  the  ordinances  and  institutions  of  that  church  from  whidi  our  own 
]*eligious  educsition,  or  that  of  such  as  are  connected  with  Us,  is  instrainentally 
derived.  It  is  not  a  charity,  as  some  imaginis,  but  tt  debt  Mh  ofjusfiee  taut 
h»iiimr  to  do  this.  It  is  as  mueh  obligatory  on  us^  in  all  honesty,  as  io  support 
any  other  institution  from  which  we  reap  an  advantage.  Td  fVirl&sh  our  quota 
to  the  mahitenance  of  our  own  minister,  or  the  isuppoft  of  our  own  chapel, 
wketlier  we  be  rich  or^poor,  is  as  integral  a  pa^t  6f  comnKin  moralilr  as  to  par 
the  rent  of  Ae  house  we  live  in,  or  meet  the  dalbis  of  ouf  phygidaft,  school- 
master, or  attorney,  or  even  to  discharge  the  account  of  oar  grocer  or  draper. 
"  Let  himj"  whoever  he  is,  "  whb  is  taught  in  the  word,  c6mjnunidate  in  all 
gDOd  thin^  to  him  that  teacheth."— Gal.  Vi.  6. 

-  What  has  been  said  will  be  sufficient  tb  iUustratb  the  position  Ijiid  down, 
that  the  Christian's  duty^  in  disbursing  moneys  is  tb  spend  it,  in  *verr  inalance. 
for  God*s  glory,  and  according  to  His  will,  as  faf  as  this  can  b^  aseerafhed.  It 
Will  be  seen  at  once  how  wrong  it  is  tb  cherish  the  Very  ^rfevalent  Spirit  of  M 
world,  which  leads  persons  to  keep  up  aB  high  a  sliow  of  opulence  as  they 
possibly  can,  and  to  value  themselves  and  others  exactly  in  proportion  tb  thiA 
their  apparent  standing  in  society.  This  passablfe  show  t^f  "  haVmg  something," 
is  what  is  called  ''respectability,'* — the  ttrin^  to  be  admired  and  eateeriica. 
Meanwhile,  whether  it  be  tionnicted  Vrith  virtue  or  vibe,  with  godliness  or 
impiety,  is  simply  a  question  of  Vulgat*  ImpeH^nenee,  to  be  Sneered  at,  not 
an^rwered.  All  who  have  adopted  this  siandiml  of  Woith,  ftt/tii  tJie  IbWest 
artisan  to  the  loftiest  nobleinun,  account,  th&m^eives  respebtal^e,  together  witi 
Such  as  are  abdut  od  their  own  level,  or  who  are  above  them  in  hink.  llib  rest 
are  the  ^^ptvfdnHm  vutgusJ'  If  they  ar^  nrbtobted  5n  sbd*^,  theit  Jiritidjple 
goeis  witii  them ; — their  standard  is  rai^a.  Did  aojuahlitahbes  are  thefefoit 
shunned,  and  wealthier  ones  kre  sought.  This  diisposition  and  mbde  of  tiewin^ 
mtokind,  are  Imposmble  to  the  real  and  matured  saint.  He  sbes  its  hnUowioess 
and  Ihjusllce ;  he  abjures  it  us  an  impious  falsity,  and  netermineiB,  for  hln  part,  to 
"  know  no  man  after  Ae  fiesh." 

Secondly,  there  are  individuals  Who  are  providentially  placed  in  cittJuttiAtdnces 
of  l*esnonsible  guardianship  over  others.  Children  or  other  Hear  telathres  are 
dejtenaent  on  them  ht  support.  The  youn^  apd  ftebte  are  to  have  tbfeik*  ticeds 
suppHed  through  them,  as  their  natural  protector*.  A  Ohrfetiatt  placed  in  such 
a  position  of  solemn  trust,  will  not  cbmmit  himself  tb  the  impulses  of  mere 
hatut^l  affliction  With  all  its  canricto  ahd  irre&pu)ariti^,  but  will  act  towafd  his 
rfiafg*  under  the  control  of  the  sayie  i>rm«p1^,  Whibh  li^gulate  his  il&Mj 
personal  expenses.  He  will  ffeel  himself  bdund  to  find  them  food  tod  covcrfi^ 
ibfficifent,  yet  not  luxurious.  His  Children  he  will  strife  to  fuinish  wilto  a  good 
and  sound  education,  but  without  exorbitant  ahd  ostenta;tious  cost,  and  suited  to 
ihe  posi^on  they  are  likely  to  occupy  in  the  world.  It  is  his  duty,  also,  to 
place  them  as  far  ad  possible  in  circumstanees  which  will  enable  thfem,  br 
mdustry  and  honesty,  to  provide  in  due  time  fbr  their  owtl  maiiitenahce.  It  fc 
not  his  duty  to  amass  fot  them  large  and  independent  fortunes.  He  »  not,  bv 
hard,  self-denying  toil,  to  rear  them  m  idleness,  ahd  support  them  in  tyrdfligacyiana 
at  death  leave  tiiem  wherewith  to  revel  in  riotous  pleastirttr,  untif  t&ey  art  cut 
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dtf  pr«fiiatttr6ly  by  disease,  and  hasten  to  follow  their  miggTiided  parents  to  their 
final  account.  There  is  no  virtue,  but  the  greatest  vice,  in  fathew  thus  sacri- 
ficing* first  themselves  to  Pluto,  and  then  their  offsprings  to  Bacchus  or  Venus, 
Let  children  be  prepared,  to  the  extent  of  the  patenial  means,  for  that  position  in 
society  which  seems  to  be  marked  out  for  them  by  Providence,  and  where  they 
may  be  surrounded  by  the  fewest  temptations  to  wickedness,  and  the  strongest 
incentives  to  righteousness.  In  all  outlays  for  the  good  of  his  child,  the  parent 
Siast  be  guided  by  the  same  constant  solicitude  to  act  as  God's  agent  only,  and 
the  same  considerations  of  frugality  and  obvious  utility,  which  are  to  tetnilato 
hjs  disbursements  upon  himself.  ° 

Thesetiews  are  abundantly  borne  bdt  by  Scripture  passages.— 1.  Tim.  ii. 
9, 10»  Thationdness  fbr  finery  and  variety  in  dress,  which  seems  to  be  almost 
an  innate  propensity  of  ^^ij  female  mind,  is  here  expressly  condemned.  It  is 
natural  for  woman,  ever  flattered  for  lier  beauty,  to  make  the  most  of  that  fasci- 
nating endowment.  It  is  doubtless  right  for  her  to  make  herself  as  enonging  as 
possible  in  the  estimation  of  the  opposite  sex.  But  let  this  be  accomplished, 
says  die  apostle,  in  eflfect,  not  with  dazzling  decorations,  nor  with  expensive 
auire,  which  may  consist  with  all  that  is  unlovely  and  detestable  in  dispo- 
sition, but  with  good  works  spontaneoualv  flowing  from  all  that  is  sympathismg 
and  generous  in  Ae  heart.  Bee  also  1  Pet.  iii.  8,  4 ;  1  Cor.  vfl.  30,  31 ;  1  Tim. 
Ti.  6—0 ;  1  John  il.  15 — 17.  In  this  Inst  cited  passage,  the  apostle  classifies  the 
temptations,  wbieh  spring  from  a  worldly  sourcie.  as  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,"  or 
sensusiti^  in  all  its  forms ;  "  the  hist  of  the  eye,''  or  covetousness  in  every  de- 
gree; and  "the  pride  of  life,"  or  ambition,  fondness  for  praise,  or  renown,  or 
**  the  honour  that  cometh  of  men."  These  worldly  lusts  are  all  to  be  vanqtiisned 
by  the  Christian.  He  is  to  possess  and  act  npon  "  the  faith  that  overcometh  the 
irofld."  He  errs,  then,  when  he  so  acts  as  to  gratify  these  lusts  in  himself  or 
family.  To  aseettain  and  to  perform  his  duty  as  such,  is  his  only  allowed  and 
iafb  procedure ;  and  in  doing  this,  so  far  as  the  appropriation  of  property  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  in  truth  obeying  the  law  of  Christian  beneficence ;  and  in  eveiy 
Mtchase  <»•  gift,  irrespective  of  this  tew,  there  is  virtually  an  embezzlement  of 
ois  Lord's  money* 

{To  be  eoHclnded  in  ouf  ne:tL) 
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2V0TES  ASn  K£HI2<ISCS9CBS  OF  A  &XCBKT  €OirPJ.i.QJtATION  IIT  YOBJISHIRB* 

**  If  the  good  tnan  of  the  house  had  knotm  what  hour  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have 
watched,  and  not  have  suffered  hU  house  to  be  broken  through." — Luke  xil.  89. 

Maivy  are  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life.  This  world  is  full  of  ohaagc.  Mntit- 
tnUty  ia  the  nromineat  chatacteristic  of  all  sublunary  things.  As  she  itoves 
nbout  from  place  to  place  even  in  this  island  of  ours,  day  by  day  abimda&tfy 
witnesses  to  the  £act  Uiat  we  cannot  toll  "  what  a  day  or  an  hour  may  briog 
fortb«"  Often  in  the  pursuit  of  my  official  duties  I  am* reminded  Hiat  '*  all  fl^ 
is  muss ;"  that  *'  the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  fashion  thereof  changeth  f 
and  that  *<  riches  take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away."  Here  I  meet  with  a 
man  possessing  vast  wealthy  who  but  a  few  years  ago  was  a  poor  labouring  man. 
Here  I  am  pointed  to  one  who  for  years  was  fdwned  upon  and  lookea  np  to 
as  a  ''  little  king/'  who  is  now  glad  to  accept  some  small  sitaatioB,  npon  tiie  oi>- 
cupant  of  whion  but  the  other  oay  he  would  have  looked  down  witn  contempt. 
Truly  '*  OoD  putteth  down  one  and  settoth  up  another.''  Again,  t&e  Bible  hoH 
dedftfed, ''  Woe  unto  them  that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prndent  in  thdr 
own  sight  *,"  and  many  a  practical  illustration  of  these  great  truths  have  t  met 
with  during  the  past  year. 

On  reaching  the  town  of  ',  in  Yorkshire,  a  short  tims  since,  and 

inqnirinr  for  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  had  been  accustomed  to  call,  I  was 
imormea  that  three  days  previously  the  whole  of  his  extensiTe  and  lofty  miU, 
,witii  capacious  warehouses  attadied,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Several 
hundred  woik*people  had  thns  been  suddenly  thrown  <mt  of  emp]oyiiieB%  and 
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the  event  had  produced  a  considerable  d^ree  of  consternation  thioaglioiit  the 
whole  district. 

I  wus  induced  on  the  first  opportanitj  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  conflagration. 
There  were  the  ruins  still  smokin? ;  lofty,  blackened,  and  calcined  wi&  were 
threatening  to  fall  and  crush  the  labourera  employed  below  in  removing  the 
debris; — aU,  all  had  been  destroyed.  The  destruction  was  indeed  complete. 
Both  the  buildings  and  the  valuable  machinery,  which  only  a  few  hours  before 
had  been  alive  with  active  labour,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  all-devouring 
and  resistless  element. 

During  the  progress  of  the  insatiable  destroyer,  the  scene,  I  am  told«  was 
surpassingly  grand.  The  mill  was  situated  between  two  lofty  hills,  the  aides  of 
which  descended  gradually  in  sloping  terraces  to  the  very  walls  of  the  buildings, 
every  inch  of  the  space  between  them  being  perfectly  filled  up  by  the  erections, 
while  a  little  meandering  stream  ran  through  the  works  at  the  bottom  of  the 
singular  and  contracted  valley. 

From  these  hills,  forming  a  huge  natural  amphitheatre,  thousands  upon  thou* 
sands  of  spectators,  of  all  ages  and  of  every  rank,  sat  or  stood  all  that  long  night 
viewing  the  rapid  onward  progress  of  the  victorious  flamef ,  bearing  down  all 
opposition,  overcoming  every  obstacle,  and  rapidly  eating  up  property  of 
immense  value,  and  laughing  at  the  puny  efforts  of  man  to  resist  their  nuirch. 
Down  below  in  the  valley,  crowded  into  that  small  space,  were  men  of  every 
rank  from  the  M.P.  to  the  humble  drayman,  labouring  with  praiseworthy 
efforts  to  snatch  from  destruction  such  portions  of  the  finished  goods  and  other 
property  as  could  be  got  at,  or  working  away  at  the  numerous  enfdnes  which 
iiad  been  brought  from  all  available  places— even  miles  distant— and  placed  in 
such  positions  as  the  singular  arrangement  of  the  spot  would  allow. 

But  a  few  hours,  however,  and  spite  of  all  exertions,  the  whole  was  a  mass 
of  ruins.  There  were  several  curious  and  interesting  circumstances  named  to  me 
by  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  as  connected  with  the  catastrophe,  which  I 
deemed  worthy  a  place  in  my  ^'note-book." 

I  was  given  to  understand  that  the  mills,  which  were  very  substantial  and 
loft^ — buut  of  stone,  and  said  to  be  fire-proof — belonged  to  an  old  gentleman, 
while  the  machinery,  and  other  contents,  were  owned  by  some  young  men,  who 
were  his  relatives.  *  He  had  frequently  been  urged  by  prudent  friends  to  insure 
his  costly  buildings,  but  could  never  lie  prevailed  on  to  do  so,  alwavs  replying, 
''It  was  needless,  for  that  stones  would  not  bum"  His  relatives  had  insured  the 
machinery  and  stock,  but  the  valuable  buildings  remained  uninsured;  and 
when  too  late  the  old  man  learned  that  even  *' fire-proof  buildiDgs,''  so  called,  are 
sometimes  destroyed,  while  the  very  stones,  of  wnose  incombustibility,  he  felt 
sure,  have  been  so  calcined  that  none  of  them  will  be  available  for  builduig  pur- 
poses again. 

The  wise  man  of  old  has  written, ''  The  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil,  and 
hideth  himself;  but  the  foolish  pass  on,  and  are  punished." 

The  building  was  said  to  be  fire-proof,  yet  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
flames  spread  themselves  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  building,  was  amazingly 
great,  as  though  it  had  been  purposely  constructed  to  aid  the  promes  of  the 
element.  This  probably  arose  from  two  distinct  circumstances.  The  several 
floors  of  the  mills  communicated  with  each  other  by  the  hoists,  of  which  there 
were  two;  these  probably  acted  hke  huge  chimnerys,  causing  an  immense 
draught  of  air,  and  giving  full  scope  to  the  fire :  besides  this,  the  attic,  or  top 
floor,  was  one  immense  room  running  over  the  whole  building,  and.  of  oornnse. 
giving  freedom  to  the  spread  of  the  nre,  when  once  it  had  reached  tnis  elevated 
position  through  the  hoists.  Another  circumstance  that  struck  me  fordUy  was 
the  illustration  this  case  afforded  of  ^e  fact,  that  lon^  expenditure  of  labour  and 
money  to  secure  a  given  end,  may  all  be  tiirown  away  by  one  hour'yieglect  of  long 
nursued  precautions.  There  is  a  kind  of  confidence  pervading  us,  leading  us  too 
irequenuy  to  feel  secure  at  the  time  present,  especially  if  there  is  no  da^er  ap- 
parent ;  and  yet,  when  men  feel  tibe  most  secure,  they  may  really  be  exposed  to 
the  greatest  dumger ;  and  thus  one  of  old  has  declared,  '*  In  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death  f  and  again,  **  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest  he 
fall."  It  often  happens  that  after  a  long  course  of  precautionary  measores, 
which  seem  to  have  resulted  in  nothing  of  importance,  from  the  fact  that  no 
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evidence  of  their  need  has  been  made  apparent,  a  spirit  of  confidence  creeps  on 
w.  and  a  carelesfiness  arises  out  of  it,  leading  but  too  oft«n  to  peril;  fur  it  is  very 
difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  what  has  never  occurred,  yet  may,  notwith- 
standing, be  at  our  doors  at  this  particular  instant,  and  that  there  is  as  much 
need  ot  watching  at  any  one  nunute  as  at  any  other,  if  watching  be  at  all 
requisite. 

in  the  case  before  us,  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  occurred.  A  night 
watchman  had  been  regularly  employed  since  the  erection  of  these  works  som^e 
years  ago,  whose  duty  it  was,  subsequently  to  the  closing  of  the  mill,  to  go 
through  every  room  on  the  premises,  without  a  light,  that  anjr.  incipient  fire 
might  be  detected,  and  then  to  keep  watch  during  the  night ;  this  for  5'ears  had 
been  done,  and  no  discovery  had  been  made :  a  spirit  of  confidence  consequently 
arose ;.  and  on  the  evening  on  which  the  fire  occurred,  the  watchman  arrived 
as  usual — the  work-people  were  dismissed,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  alone  re- 
mained writing  a  letter,  which  had  not  been  prepared  in  time  to  be  ^sted  with 
the  ordinary  corresponaence  of  the  firm.  This  tetter  he  ^ve  to  the  watchman 
to  take  into  the  town,  and  then. left  himself  for  his  home  m  the  country.  The 
watchman  took  tbe  keys  and  posted  the  letter,  but  did  not  immediately  return. 
Meanwhile,  some  person  passing  the  mill,  noticed  a  light  there :  attention  was 
drawn  to  it.  It  was  evidently  a  fire  in  one  of  the -upper  rooms,  but  probably  at 
that  time  not  larger  thtin  that  of  a  parlour,  grate.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get 
into  the  premises,  but  the  watchman  not  having  returned,  a  long  time  elapsed 
ere  this  was  accomplished,  and  then  the  tire  had  gained  rapidly,  while  the  river 
being  dammed  up  every  evening  at- a  higher  part  of  the  stream,  no  water  could, 
for  a  while,  be  had ;  and  thus  lime  was  bst,  and  all  subsequent  efforts  proved 
fruitless. 

What  we  have  here  noticed  in  temporal  thinea,  becomes  still  more  solemn 
and  important  where  the  eternal,  interest  of  the  aoiu  is  concerned,  and  has  led  our 
poet  to  ej^cjaim — 

**  Wben0*er:m3r  careless  hands  hang  down^ 
Oh!  let  me  aee  thy  gathering  frowQ» 

And  feel  the  danger  ni^h ; 
And,  starting,  cry  from  rum's  brink, 
*Save,  fXesus,  or  I^rield,  I  sink^ 
OhI  save  me,  or  I  die.' " 


J.  H- 
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MEMOIB  OF  MR.THOMAS  OLIVER, 

L4TB   OF   9KW   BASVORD,  MSaB 
NOTTIVOHAM. 

{Gmtinned  from  page  137.) 
Whb5  Mr.  Oliver  settled  in  New 
Basford  it  possessed  neither  church, 
chapel,  nor  Bchool-room.  It»  inhabi- 
tants were  absorbed  in  machinery, 
building,  and  gain.  Few  among  them 
professed  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  those 
who  did  had  no  meana  of  grace  among 
themselves.  The  domestic  temple  was 
tbe  only  one  known,  and  no  nuin 
seemed  concerned  to  know  whether 
any  of  his  neighbours  had  it.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was,  together 
with  broken  health,  shattered  fortune, 
and  family  cares  contributing  their 
depressing  influences,  that,  with  the 
sanotion  of  the  Nottingham  Leaders' 


Meeting,  be  commenced  meeting  a 
cltisa  in  his  own  house.  The  whole 
flock,  for  eeveral  weeks,  comprised 
only  his  wife  and  her  mother— <a 
letider  and  two  members  !  Well, 
tbey  were  three;  they  were  embraced 
within  ihe  law  of  the  covenant-*- 
**  Where  two  or  three  are  met- together 
in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them."  **  The  Master  of  assem- 
blies "  was  there ;  they  spake  of  his 
love,  and  called  upon  his  name,  and 
whilst  they  did  it  their  ''^h(*arts 
burned  within "  them ;  they  were 
refreshed  and  strengthened,  and  tbey 
"went  on  their  way  waxing  stronger 
and  stronger.'''  The  clase  meeting  be- 
came known— the  leader  endeavoured 
to  find  out  $>erious  people,  and  persons 
under  conviction,  whom  he  invited  to 
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join ;  some  did  so — their  number  in- 
creased, gradually,  but  rapidly,  until 
it  numbered  forty  members. 

The  house,  sanctified  to  religions 
u^es  by  the  class-meeting,  was  novr 
opened  for  preaching,  and  obtained  a 
congreg-ation,  small,  indeed,  at  first, 
but  progressively  increasing,  nntit  the 
kitchen  and  parlour  could  no  longer 
contain  all  who  came  tog'ether  to  hear 
the  "  word  of  life."  From  records 
kept  by  the  writer  of  this  memoir,  ha 
finds  that  he  himself  preached  in  one 
of  the  apartments  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  December  26th,  1824,  from 
Isa.  Iv.  1 :  **  Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters  ^  and 
he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy 
and  eat*  y^a,  come,  buy  wme  and 
milk,  without  money  and  without 
price."  For  about  two  years  were 
services  held  in  this  house,  for  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  prayer,  und  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  word ;  our  departed 
brother  going  among  the  neighbours 
to  invite  their  attendance,  ana  some- 
times, literally,  from  the  "highwa38 
and  hedges,  compelling  them  to  come 
in." 

Accessions  being  made  to  the  flock 
and  congregation  by  the  removal  of  a 
We.«leyan  tumily  or  two  from  Not- 
tingham to  Mew  Basford,  as  w«ll  as  by 
conversions,  the  erection  of  a  place 
in  which  to  conduct  public  won^hip 
became  indispensable.  The  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  a  heartfelt  concern 
for  the  interests  of  Sion,  were  a  suifi* 
cient  stimulant  to  our  brother'a  zeal. 
No  more  rest  could  he  have  in  hia 
spirit  until  a  house  tor  the  Lord 
was  reared.  Of  silver  and  gold  he 
had  but  little;  of  faith  and  love  he 
)iad  much.  These  moved  his  *'  willing 
feet "  from  door  to  door,  and  his  per- 
suasive lipa,  in  pleading  solicitation,  to 
obtain  contributions  for  the  object 
upon  which  hiaheart  was  set — himself, 
at  the  same  time,  giving  according  to 
his  ability*  His  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success :  a  small  plot  of  land  was 
purchased,  and  a  neat  little  chapel, 
sufficient  for  present  circumstances, 
was  built,  which,  according  to  Dunn's 
Memoirs  of  Tatham  and  of  Methodism 
in  Nottingham  (pag<e  216),  was  opened 
in  September,  1825,  *'  by  the  Eev. 
Wm.  Olver  and  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Parker,''  the  superintendent  of  the 
eircuit,  and  bis  junior  colleague. 
^*  The    latter/'    says     Mr.     Duzlb, 


'*  preached  on  Haggai  ii.  19  :   *Prom 
this  day  will  I  bless  you.'" 

The  eminently  usefal  revivalist 
minister,  John  Smith,  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  preceding  Conference 
to  the  Nottingham  circuit.  He  was 
a  man  just  suited  to  the  heart  and  soul 
of  Mr.  Oliver.  Mr.  Parker,  too,  at 
that  time,  was  full  of  life  and  zeal. 
The  superintendent  was  as  remarkable 
for  umplicity,  equanimity,  and  ^ood 
sense,  as  Mr.  Smith  was  for  activity 
and  energy.  Mr.  Hanwell,  the  se- 
cond preacher,  was  all  warmth,  love, 
and  animation.  Four  men,  so  aivtrse 
in  their  temperament,  and  yet  so  hap- 
pily harmonised  and  adapted  to  eai  h 
other,  have  seldom  been  thrown  to- 
gether in  the  same  sphere  of  minis- 
terial duty.  A  blessed  revival  of  the 
work  of  Grod  broke  out  in  the  circuit, 
in  which  every  place  shared,  and 
none  more  bountirally  than  New  B^- 
ford.  In  Treffry's  Memoirs  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Smith  we  have  the  following, 
among  other  extracts,  from  the  cor- 
respoudence  of  that  extraordinary 
man  : — "  April  8.  God  is  blessedly 
moving  among  the  people  in  various 

Earts  of  our  circuit.  More  than  one 
undred  and  fifty  were  added  to  the 
society  the  last  quarter,  and  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  are  on 
trial.  In  two  or  three  places  the 
awakenins*  influence  of  Ood  seems  to 
be  general.  The  people  are  distressed 
in  their  houses  without  any  outward 
means,  doubtless  in  answer  to  prayer. 
At  New  Basford  the  people  appear  to 
be  panic-struck;  some  of  the  mo»t 
notoriously  wicked  characters  have 
•been  converted  to  God.  I  gave  four- 
teen notes  of  admittance  to  perMns  in 
one  class  at  that  place,  a  few  weekd 
ago,  all  of  whom  professed  to  have 
found  peace  with  God.  We  had  a 
blessed  time  there  last  Thumday.  'ilie 
glery  of  God  filled  the  plaee,  and  five 
obtained  mercy.  Many  souls  have 
been  saved  there  ever^  week,  for  some 
time  past"  {Memfnrs  ^  Hev.  /• 
Smith,  paff0  127,.  Fifth  edition,) 

Such  a  work  was  heaven  upon 
earth  to  such  a  spirit  as  that  of  the 
zealous  and  iaaefatigable  Oliver. 
He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  it« 
travailed  in  birth  with  many  spiritii<«i 
children,  and  rejoiced  over  many  fet 
at  liberty  under  his  prayers.  A 
goodly  number  of  th**se  pmoni 
became  ''his  fellow-wurkirrs  in  the 
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liord,'*  foroibg   a  united    band   of 

laitbful  men,  whose  chief  aim  woe 

tu  lead  siimerB  to  the  Saviour,  and 

to  extend  fain  kingdom  among  men. 

At  one  time  bia  daM  was  like  '*  one 

of  the    flchools    of   the   prophets/' 

there  beiofr  as  many  as  .ten  or  twelve 

lucal  preachers    meeting  with  hijn. 

One  of  these,  connected  at  present 

with  soother  oommunitj,  in  which  he 

ha>  long  maintained  a  Christian  pro- 

lewion,  writes,    "It  is   twenty^nine 

Tears  since  I  became  acquainted  with 

oar  departed  brother.    1  never  knew 

one  like  him  in  persevering  care  for 

louU.    Take  my  own  case  as  an  illus- 

tiation.    As  soon  ss  I  showed  signs 

ot  repentance  be  took  me  to  his  clasM. 

He  never  let  a  day  pass  without 

Wtfin^  me  two  or  three  times,  if  I 

ihowed  any  inclination  tu  slacken,  or 

vari  discouraged.     He   would  thus 

endeavour  to    keep   me    up  to    the 

mirk.    If  I    missed  any   mean    of 

frnce,  scarcely  an  hour  passed  without 

Lb  coming  to  look  after  me ;  and  this 

tender  care  over  me  he  extended  fur 

The  little  chapel  soon  became  well 
fii!«'d,  and  after  awhile  it  was  too 
strait  for  the  congregation.  Its  en- 
isn/ement  was  thus  rendered  as  neces- 
fcirj  SM  its  first  erection.  1  bin,  there- 
/^"re,  was  effected,  and  the  re-opening 
-Mvice!*  were  held  on  Wednesday, 
<lnly  16th,  1828,  when  the  Bev.  James 
iioiJingworth  preached  in  the  afiter- 
nxtn  and  evening,  on  Luke  xiv.  22, 
«i  Prov .  xi.  30,  two  appropriate 
text<»,  **  And  the  servant  said,  Lord,  it 
t»  done  %A  thou  hast  commanded,  and 
^''t  there  is  room,'*  and  ''  He  that 
Minneth  souls  is  wise."  The  dis- 
ounte^  delivered  upon  the^e  words 
*>re  excellent,  «s|)ecially  that  upon 
'•>  latter  text. 

'"vrveral  notices  of  New  Bosford 
^  it  bin  the  period  of  the  erection  and 
irot  enlargement  of  the  chap<A  occur 
n  the  memoirs  of  the  hle^ised  revi- 
•iVt,  Smith.  Their  appearance  here 
»iil  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
his  memoir : — *'  In  the  course  of  the 
'^ir  1825  a  pretty  little  chapel  was 
>"iit  at  New  liaaford ;  and  there  were 
<-veraI  evtnta  connected  with  the 
'uik  of  God  in  that  place,  sufficiently 
'nking  to  demand  iusertioB  in  these 
'^ed.  The  firat  exhibiU  faith  result- 
ni;  from  efibrt.  Mr.  Smith  called  on 
'  t*eT<on  who  had  been  a  Socinian. 
Uter  sOrae    eonreisatioiii    he  com- 


plained that  he  was  unable  to  believe 
the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  our 
blessed  Saviour.  It  was  one  of  tliuse 
blciised  cases  with  which  every  minis- 
ter is  familiar,  where  argument  would 
have  availed  nothing.  '^We  will  pray 
about  it,'  said  Mr.  S.,'*and  if  you 
will  only  tru  to  believe,  I  will  forfeit 
my  head  if  &od  does  not  give  you  the 
power.*  The  result  answered  his 
anticipations.  The  man  became  there 
and  then  a  true  believer,  and  forth- 
with united  himself  lo  the  society.'' — 
(pp.  131, 132). 

"July  21, 1829.  For  many  weeks  I 
have  been  labouring  hard,  and  1  have 
stood  it  well.  Many  seals  have  been 
^iven  to  my  ministry,  and  to  the  agon- 
ising prajers  of  God's  people.  1^'re- 
^ueutly  four,  Hve,  six  have  been  saved 
in  an  evening — several  individuals  in 
families.  Lost  Sunday  I  was  at 
Hockley,  perhaps  fur  the  last  tinw ; 
numbers  went  away  who  could  not 
get  into  the  chapeL  The  mifhty 
power  of  God  was  among  us  It  is 
said  that  not  fewer  than  thirty  were 
saved.  Last  night,  I  was  at  New  Bus- 
ford :  such  floods  of  heavenly  influ- 
ence I  have  seldom  witnessed.  Many 
were  saved." — p.  167. 

This  was  near  the  close  of  Mr. 
Smithes  fourth  year  of  ministerial  la- 
bour in  the  Nottingham  circuit :  thr^e 
years  of  full  duty,  and  the  fourth  as 
a  supernumerary,  consequent  on  the 
breaking  up  of  an  iron  constitution, 
and  the  reduction  of  a  robust,  muscu- 
lar frame,  by  excessive  and  destruc- 
tive agonising  service  in  the  work  of 
soul-saving.  In  this  arduous  toil  he 
was  well  sustained  by  like-minded 
labourers  in  some  parts  of  the  circuit ; 
but  at  New  Basford  better  than  at 
any  other  country  place.  Our  brother 
Oliver  and  his  band  of  praying  m^n 
rallied  round  him  in  the  prayer-meet- 
ings, ailer  sermons,  and,  to  use  the 
preacher's  expressive  phraseology, 
"  stuck  to  the  business.''  Indeed  they 
did  this  whoever  preached.  The 
writer  of  this  account  preached  there 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  September 
the  3rd,  1826,  from  Luke  xiii.  24. 
"  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  g^te," 
Ao,  An  extraonlinury  degree  of 
solemnity  and  divine  power  prevailed 
ever  the  congifgation,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  remained  at  the  subse- 
quent prayer-meeting,  which  con- 
tmued  for  more  than  an  hour,  during 
which  six  souls,  backsliders  and  newly 
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smitten  penitents,  found  ]f>eaee  with 
God,  ana  went  away  rejoicinf^.  At 
thut  time,  and  for  some  yean  after- 
wards, the  local  preachers  deemed  it 
a  privilegre  to  go  thither.  They  coald 
preach  with  more  freedom,  life,  and 
}H)wer  at  New  Basford,  than  at  any 
other  place  in  the  circuit.  They  were 
borne  np  in  their  work,  and  carried 
through  it  by  those  blessed  praying 
meo,  whose  'prayers  and  sTinpatfay 
flonted  them  aidng  upon  a  tide  of  hat- 
lowed  feeling,  that  no  opposing  in- 
fluence could  withstand. 

''The  Lord  added  to  the  church 
daily  such  as  were  saved,''  of  whom 
many  continued  zealous,  active,  and 
useful  to  the  end  of  life,  and  many 
continue  such  now.  In  the  la- 
bours of  the  good  woTk  no  one  sur- 
pHHsed,  probably  none  equalled,  our 
departed  brother.  On  the  Lord's  day- 
he  would  rise  soon  after  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  hold  converse  with 
his  God  and  Saviour  in  secret,  at  five 
6'clock  proceed  to  the  band-meeting, 
at  half-past  six  to  the  prayer-meeting, 
r«*tum  nome  to  breakfast;  at  eight 
o'clock  conduct  family  worship,  at 
half-past  eight  retire  for  private 
prayer,  at  nine  meet  a  class ;  at  half- 
pnst  ten,  before  the  establishment  of 
morning  preachins',  visit  the  sick  and 
the  absentee  members  of  his  class — a 
work  in  which  he  occupied  the  whole 
morning.  Having  dined  and  rested,  at 
half-past  two  he  attended  the  preach- 
ing service,  at  Ave  o'clock  the  special 
prayer  meeting  to  implore  the  divine 
nlessing  on  the  more  general  services, 
at  six  public  preaching  again,  then  the 
prayer  meetmg  following,  until  nine 
o'clock,  or  later  when  special  cases  ren- 
dered continuance  in  prayer  necessary. 
Supper  over  at  home,  at  ten  o'clock, 
he  held  famil j  prayer,  and  then  retir- 
ing  for  the  night,  and  pleading  upon 
his  knees  for  a  blessing  on  the  ser- 
vices and  labours  of  the  day,  he  was 
not  unfreqqently  heard  to  exclaim, 
"Glory  to  God!  though  we  are  tired 
in  the  work,  we  are  not  tired  of  it.'* 
For  twenty-nine  years  has  the  writer 
of  this  record  been  in  the  habit  of 
preaching  at  New  fiasford,  according 
to  appointment  and  the  call  of  circum- 
staticea,  and  he  has  no  recoUection  of 
brother  Oliver's  absence  from  the 
prayer-meeting  following  the  Sabbath 
evening  service,  except  when  he  was 
away  mm  home. 

Hid  prayers  and  other  tervioes  were 


not  cool,  careless,  or  formal,  but  ear- 
nest, ardent,  and  laborious ;  adapted 
to  arrest  and  impress  those  who  heard 
him,  and  often  exhaustive  to  his  own 
frame.  Once  he  conceived  the  plan  of 
personally  visiting  every  house  in  the 
place,  that  he  might  converse  on  spi- 
ritual subjects  with  some  one  or  more 
in   each   tenement,   and   engage  in 

?rayer  wherever  he  might  be  allowed, 
n  conjunction  with  a  mead,  this  pro- 
ject was  duly  executed,  notwithstand- 
ing some  opposition.  Backsliders  and 
penitents  were  thus  discovered,  and  a 
goodly  number  were  brought  under 
the  means  of  grace,  of  whom  some 
became  burning  and  shining  lights. 
That  such  a  course  should  arouse 
hostility,  and  call  forth  the  spirit  of 

Sersecution,  is  not  surprising.  The 
evil  will  not  be  thus  disturbed  with 
impunity.  Our  brother,  therefore,  had 
to  take  lessons  in  patient  enduranoe 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  for  years  afier 
was  he  deridingly  called  by  the  pro- 
fane, *'  The  man  of  God." 

The  sick  and  afflicted  among  his 
neighbours  always  shared  his  sym- 
pathy, and  excited  his  solicitude.  He 
sought  access  to  the  eufiering  and 
dying,  whether  friend  or  foe ;  and  if 
poverty  added  it<i  anxieties  and  bai^ 
dens  to  the  afflicted,  he  promptly 
afforded  relief.  The  soul's  salvation, 
however,  was  his  great  object.  All 
his  energies  were  concentrated  upon 
this.  Every  day,  and  at  any  hour,  lie 
was  at  the  call  of  the  sinner  in  dis- 
tress, and  especially  of  the  sick  or 
the  dying.  One  of  the  happiest  themes 
of  conversation  for  him  was  the  joy- 
ous cases  of  conversion  and  the 
triumphant  deaths  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed, to  the  effecting  of  which,  in 
many  instances,  he  had  been  instm- 
mentally  contributory. 

His  efforts  to  promote  the  interests 
of  religion  and  the  good  of  souls  were 
not  limited  to  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, nor  to  one  or  two  modes  of 
operation.  As  a  trustee  and  steward 
of  the  chapel  and  of  the  society,  dar- 
ing a  great  part  of  his  religious  life, 
he  regularly  attended  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  circuit,  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  all  its  proceedings,  and  ex- 
pressing his  views  upon  every  queii- 
tion  that  led  to  discussion.  If  lie 
differed  in  opinion  from  die  itinerant 
ministers  upon  a  question  in  debate, 
or  deemed  it  his  duty  to  oppose  a 
measure  which  they  advucatadi    ma 
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would  o^caeioilally  htppen,  he  fx- 
pressed  his  own  yiews  lirmly  and 
clearly,  without  hesitation  or.  dupli- 
city, noTer  being  guilty  of  the  ineffable 
and  dastardly  meanness  of  saying  one 
thing  in  their  presence,  and  the  con- 
trary in  their  absence.  His  manly 
and  unflinchine  honesty  has  some* 
times  subjected  him  to  annoyance 
from  men  of  little  grace  and  leM  can- 
dour ;  but  he  had  the  satis&ction  of 
having  delivered  his  own  conscience, 
and  failed  not  to  treat  his  opponents, 
as  well  as  his  friends,  with  the  kindness 
which  Christian  love  alone  can  inspire. 

From  the  time  that  his  house  was 
consecrated  as  a  sanctuary  for  souls, 
the  blessing  of  a  benignant  Providence 
was  poured  upon  htm  and  his  pur- 
suits, BO  that  he  prospered  in  what  he 
took  in  hand,  i^ot,  indeed,  without 
pause  or  check ;  for  there  were  occa^- 
sions  when  his  way  seemed  hedged  up, 
and  a  new  course  had  to  be  taken. 
But  he  looked  for  divine  interferepce 
and  guidance.  He  asked  what  he 
needed,  and  was  delivered  and  guided, 
and  repeatedly  was  he  brought  into 
a  path  in  which  he  was  made  to  pros- 
per. The  trade  in  which  he  was 
engaged  was  subject  to  many  and 
serious  stagnations,  fluctuations,  and 
revolutions!  that  wrecked  the  fortunes 
of  some,  and  doomed  multitudes  to 
rein  and  perpetual  poverty.  Amidst 
these  changes  his  force  of  character, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  enabled  |iim 
to  surmount  them  all,  and  eventually 
to  attain  a  high  position  as  a  manu- 
facturing tradesman  and  merchant. 

Augmented  means  and  an  extended 
sphere  of  action  involved  him  in  a 
correspondent  increase  of  responsibi- 
lity, temptation  and  duty.  Few  can 
understand  the  severity  of  trial  and 
temptation  to  which  those  are  subject 
who  are  engaged  iu  a  business  depen- 
dent on  taste  and  fashion,  and  ex- 
posed to  keen  competition.  The  cha- 
racter that  can  pass  through  such  a 
test  and  come  out  unscathed  is  des- 
tined to  shine  with  refulgent  lustre  in 
a  brighter  sphere.  Envy  may  hurl  its 
darts,  and  malignity  spit  its  venom  at 
the  man  who  proiipers  in  a  course  ex- 
posed to  so  great  snd  varied  peril ;  but 
neings  of  a  nobler  race  look  on  with 
benevolent  interest,  and  rejoice  in  the 
moral  combat  maintained  and  disci- 
pline endured  by  a  fuitbful  follower  of 
Christ  thus  convicting  with  the  world, 

\To  be  eonduded  i»  our  neaetJ] 


OBXTITART. 

David  Ha&kis  was  a  native  of  Han- 
over, but  had  been  in  England  more 
than  half  a  century,  having  resided, 
with  but  little  intermission,  in  North 
Devon  the  greater  part  of  that  period. 
He  was  of  a  cheerful  and  sympathising 
spirit,  and  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
Independent  Chapel,  Barnstaple,  more 
than  forty  years*  His  children  were, 
through  the  instrumentaUty  of  a  pious 
mother,  early  introduced  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Sabbath-school,  and  a 
oouritant  attendance  upon  the  means  of 
grace.  Although  for  many  years  their 
father  was  not  a  partaker  of  the 
precious  faith  of  the  goepel,  he  was  a 
model  of  industry  and  temperance, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  direct  tbem  to 
their  mother'sbrighter  example,  as  wor- 
thy of  their  reverence  and  imitation. 

Well  does  the  writer  of  this  notice 
remember  how  that  mother's  teach- 
insrsheld  up  the  blessed  Saviour  before 
the  eyes  of  the  little  ones;  how 
their  sensibilitiee  were  early  awak- 
ened by  the  story  of  the  cross;  how 
her  prayers  seemed  to  place  them  day 
by  day  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty  One ;  and  how,  by  her  life 
and  convenation,  aha  seemed  to  work 
and  act, — 
"As  ever  in  the  great  Taskmaster's  eye." 
That  mother  still  survives,  though  the 
father  is  gone  to  his  rest. 

During  the  last  six  or  seven  years, 
Mr.  H.  became  more  intent  on  remliug 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  worship  of  God, 
both  in  public  and  private.  Circum- 
stances had  separated  the  family  from 
their  parents,  and  it  was  only  at  inter- 
vals ot  one  or  two  years  that  they  met. 
Upon  such  occasions  the  humble  and 
broken-hearted  prayers  of  the  penitent 
and  loving  father  went  up  before  God 
for  his  children,  with  peculiar  pathos 
and  feeling ;  and  his  endearing  words 
brought  to  mind  scenes  of  early  youth 
and  affectionate  solicitude  long  passed 
away.  It  was  cheering  to  visit  this 
home  of  true  parental  love. 

For  many  months  of  the  last  winter 
Mr.  H.  was  a  great  sufferer  from  dis- 
ease of  the  chest  and  lungs ;  it  was 
hoped,  however,  that  the  coming  of 
spring  would  once  more  restore  him 
for  a  season,  as  it  had  previously  done. 
His  hold  upon  life  seemed  stroo|r,  and 
his  regukur  and  temperate  habits  al- 
most warranted  the  expectation  of  a 
renewal  of  atren^th. 

About  six  weeks  before  his  decease, 
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it  was  evident  to  those  who  were  with 
him  that  the  time  of  his   departure 
dr«?w  near.     His  ^strength  was  ex- 
hausted ;  hi»  poor  frame  was  greatly 
reduced ;  and  '*  the  strong  m»n  was 
brought   very    low."      It  was  only 
with  isrreat  penroasioB,  however,  that 
he  could  be  induced  to  keep  his  bed* 
Then  came  the  conviction  that  death 
was  nigh,  even  to  the  very  doora,  and 
his  mind  was  duly  imptessed  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  commg  event.    In- 
tense was  his  desire  that  prayer  might 
be  made  for  him.     Young  and  old, 
acc|uaintances  and   friends,  all   who 
visited  him,  were  asked  to  pray.  Many 
touching  proofs  of  his  solicitude  for 
piirdon  ana  peqce  with  God  are  re« 
membered  by  those  who  snrroandfd 
him.    He  was  directed  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  at  the  cross  he  found  mercy 
and  reconciliation,  felt  himself  a  sin- 
ner saved  by  grace,  and  with  child- 
like simplicity  and  confidence,  hung 
upon  Jesna.  *  About  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  his  denarture,  a  blessed 
changre  came  over  nim.     He  told  the 
minister  of  the  congregation  to  which 
he    had    long   been    attached,    that 
*^  Christ  was  his  messenger  to  God,'* 
that  God  htfd  heard  his  prayer,  and 
now  he  could  w»y,  even  in  the  prospect 
of  immediate  dLssdutton,  "  Fiither,  not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  ^  Aftef 
a  short  Rleep  one  night,  he  said  to  a 
kind  friend  who  was  sitting  up  with 
him,  '<  I  have  had  a  delightful  dream. 
I  thought  I  had  mounted  a  great  lad- 
der, whose  top  went  quite  ipto  heaven. 
Ther6  I  was  just  ready  to  step  in,  but 
Jezitts  came  to  me  and  said,  a  httle 
longer!  a  little  longer!    And  now  I 
am  come  down  to  wait  a  little  longer, 
if  it  be  the  will  of  Christ."    "  Heze- 
kiah,"  he  said,  upon  another  occasion, 
''  wished  to  live  fifteen  years,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  live  fifteen  days,  or  fifteen 


minute?,  anh$8  it  be  the  will  of  Ctod: 
No  longer  my  will,  bnt  thine,  bkesed 
Jesus  I    It  hte  been  too  often  my  will, 
now  let  it  be  thine."    He  repeatedly 
prayed  for  and  blessed  his  chydren. 
In  reference  to  his  eldest  son,  who 
was  detained  at  home  by  uiventdomea^ 
tie  claims,  he  said, ''  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  seen  David,  but  I  know  it  i»  im- 
possible now.*'    When  told  thata  little, 
bov  was  bom,  he  prayed  most  eam»tly, 
ancL  ahnost  with  his  dying  lips,  "tiiat 
parents  and  child  might  be  blessed 
of  the  Lord."     When  William,  hia 
yonngest   son  (editor  of  the  Locai; 
Prbachbr'b  Maoazihb),  took  a  long 
journey  to  see  him,    be  was  deejrfy 
afiected  with  his  kindness  and  soIks- 
tnde,  and  repeatedly  siiid,  "I  knew 
that  you  would  come  if  you  could; 
'but  it  waa  almost  too  much  to  ezpecc 
8och  a  distance,  so  expensive,  and  at 
such  a  time.    H^o  present  would  be  so 
valuable  as  thia.    O,  I  am  ao  glad. 
The  Lord  reward  yoti,  and  bless  both 
you  and  youra  1"©    To  hia  daughter*, 
who  alteraatdy  attended  him  in  his 
last  illness,  he  again  and  again  ex- 
prasaed  hia  earnest  thanks  tor  their 
care.     After  commending  the    aged 
and  faithful  partner  of  hi^  lifb  to  the 
protection  of  God,  and  the  affectionate 
love  of  his  children,  on  Saturday,  the 
1st  of  April,  1864,  in  the  7and  yewr  of 
his  age,  he  sweetiy  sank  into  the  arma 
of  death,  *^to  be  for  ever  with  ike 
Lard,'*    His  remains  were  borne  to 
the  gn^^y  on  the  Thursday  following, 
by  a  few  oki  friends.  Amid  the  aokmn 
services  of  the  church,  the  tears  and 
aigha    of   affectionate    remembrance 
were  blended;    while  over  his  dnat 
the  words  of  faith  and  hope  went  np« 
"I    heard    a    voice    aayinar,   Write 
blessed  are    the  dead  wbi^  die  in 
the  Lord ;  they  re!«t  from  their  labom, 
and  their  works  do  follow  them.'' 


|le%ious  ^rperwna  anir  |ntibtnt. 


RECOLLECTIONS     OF    A    REVl* 
VALIST. 

No.  I.— Wastb  Placbs. 

IsA.  11.  3.    "The  Lord  sliall  comfort 
Zitm:    be  will  comfort    all    ber  waste 

t»laees ;  and  he  will  make  her  wilderness 
ike  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  the  garden 
(A'  the  Lord ;  joy  and  gladness  shall  be 
found  therein,  thanksgiTtng,  and  the 
xoioa  of  meWdj.**    This  has  loug  been  a 


favonrite  pxDmise,  in  which  I  have  aweel 
confidence— strong  faith.  **Aad  they 
that  shall  be  of  ibee  shall  baild  the  old 
waste  places:  thou  shalt  raise  up  tlia 
foundations  of  many  generaiioDft;  and 
thoa  shalt  be  called,  The  repairer  of 
the  breach,  The  restorer  of  paths  to 
dwell  in,"— is  another  scripture  text 
pointing  to  achieTcments  which  forycais 
It  hat  been  my  ambition  to  anafn.  f 
have  an  inpreasioa  that  iha  kingdom  of 
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Cbrist  would  be  extended  more  speedilj 
among  all,  and  establUhed  everywhere, 
if  the  churches  were  to  alter  their  policy 
in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in 
this — viz^  instead  of  keeping  the  most 
efficient  labourers  in  the  centre  of  ground 
won,  where  the  cause  is  comparatively 
strong,  and  sending  weaker  workers  to 
battle  at  the  outskirts,  where  the  eause  is 
weakest  and  the  foes  strongest, — if  we 
were  to  send  our  mightiest  men  oi  war 
where  the  most  wisdom,  piety,  and 
valonr  are  needed,  to  push  our  invasion 
into  the  territories  of  toe  enemy,  leaving 
conquered  cities  in  the  hands  of  others 
who  mi|;lit  manage  to  retain  that  which 
they  perhaps  would  never  have  been  able 
to  win.  If  this  theory  be  correct,  then  it 
is  plain  that  to  some  extent  our  evan- 
gelising efforts  have  been  con d  acted 
wrong:  and  it  may  help,  among  other 
things,  to  account  for  so  Utile  success  ac- 
complished by  our  enormous  money  ex- 
penditure. I  commend  these  sugges- 
tions to  the  attention  of  pious  thinkers. 
My  views  of  the  scriptures,  mentioned 
above,  lead  mo  to  love  and  glory  in  street 
and  cottage,  and  country  place,  and 
market  place  preachings. 

I  once  found  myself  by  invitation,  in 
a  quarterly    meetmg    among    brethren 
in  whose    regions    I   had   occasionally 
laboured.    I  was  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  was  silently  watching  the 
progress  of  business,  meditating  on  va- 
rious subjects  suggested  by  persons  and 
things  as  they  presented  themselves  to 
notice  on  that  occasion.    The  chairman 
called  '*  places,**  and,  amidst  respectful 
attention,  commenced  reading  them  off 
as  they  occurred  on  the  plan.     Nothing 
was  said  of  particular  moment  until  he 
cume  to  C .    This   name   he  pro- 
nounced with  inquisitive  emphasis,  and 
profound  silence  followed.    After  some 
time    spent   in    expressively    inquiring 
glances  at  each  other,  the  history  of  that 
place    was  given    about  as    follows :« — 
C is  a  small  village,  in  an  agricultu- 
ral district,  in  which  a,  few  members 
resided;  they  could  only  have  house- 
preaching,  being  without  better  accom- 
modation.    Things  had  latterly  got  into 
a     very     discouraging    posiiion ;     the 
preachers    having  frequently   neglected 
their  appointments,  the  people  had  lost 
confidence :  and  for  some  time  past  they 
had  sometimes  had  a  congregation  but 
no  preacher,  and  then  a  preacher,  but 
next  to  no  congregation.     Various  hin-» 
drances  had  reduced  the  little  society  to 
despair.    And,  after  a  short  consultation, 
it  was  concluded,  at  their  own  request, 

that  C should  be  dropped  from  the 

plan.  .The  secretary  had  raised  his  hand 
to  draw  the  obliviating  line  through  the 
devoted  name.  I  rushed  to  mv  feet,  and, 
apologising  hastily  for  intruding  my  re- 


monstrance, interceded  for  the  little 
one,  declared  my  fuith  in  the  word, 
called  to  mind  some  of  the  exceeding 
precious  promises,  offered  encourage- 
ments to  try  again,  suggested  improve- 
ments, and,  exhorting  to  determined 
efforts^  concluded  with  assurances  of 
success  after  all. 

Several  of  the  brethren  repeated,  that 
all  had  been  done  that  could ;  and,  after 
another  survey,  none  saw  hope  enough 
to  continue  C ,  and  it  was  again  de- 
cided that  it  must  go  down.  A  second 
time  I  argued  against  giving  up  one  inch 
of  territory  where  we  had  unfolded  the 
banner  of  the  Cross,  pleaded  for  faith  in 
God,  entreated  them  to  add  to  their 
faith  courage,  and  try  it  at  least  anotiier 
quarter,  and  restore  it  by  better  efforts 
tnan  before.  Before  I  had  done,  a 
preacher  proposed  that  it  should  be  so 
kept  on,  and  that  I  should  be  sent  there 
to  try  if  I  could  do  as  I  had  encouraged 
them.  This  was  half  jest  and  half 
earnest,  and  in  a  tone  of  intimidation, 
which  was  intended  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion.    The    chairman    looked    at    me 

smiling,  and  said,   "  Well,  Mr. .-, 

what  shall  we  say  to  thatt  Shall  we 
keep  it  on,  and  send  you?**  Pausing  for 
a  moment — for  I  felt  my  position  some- 
what unpleasant — I  replied,  "I  should 
hardly  like  it  to  take  that  form,  for  it 
will  neither  look  nor  feel  well.  But  by- 
all  means  let  the  -place  be  continued. ' 
"But,"  said  the  chairman,  *4f  we  do  try 
it  a  little  longer,  will  you  go?'*  Said  I, 
for  I  was  far  from  shrinking  from  any 
enterprise  to  which  I  had  exhorted 
others,  '*  I  have  engased  to  help  you  on 
your  next  plan;  and,  as  you  know,  I 
never  clioose  places^  but  always  keep  the 
appointment  the  plan  gives  me.*'     Thi» 

was  considered  satisfactory.    C waa 

spared. 

Some  time  afterwards,  while  in  an- 
other  part  of  the  vineyard,  a  plan  for  the 
circuit  reached  me  by  post;  and,  on 
looking  for  my  number,  I  found  I  was 

indeed  set  down  for  C .    Then  it  wa» 

that  I  felt  my  position  most  painfully* 
Never,  perhaps,  did  I  feel  more  hum- 
bled, more  anxious,  more  tremulous. 
Afraid  lest  I  had  got  into  an  improper 
position,  I  felt  for  a  time  tempted  to  re- 
gret what  I  had  done;  aud  I  cried,  ^Q 
Lord,  forgive  the  presumption  of  thy 
servant,  and  condescend  to  visit  that 
people,  and  prepare  thy  servant  to  do 
valiantly.**" 

**  Where  many  ml«ktiet  hare  b«ea  tlala, 
TJn»aved  bj  Th««,  r  fall.*' 

Bat  calling  to  mind  the  promises,  sur- 
veying the  power  and  love  of  Jehovah, 
and  feeling  something  of  the  mingled  in- 
dignation, zeal,  and  faith  that  fired  the 
heart  of  David  when  he  heard  the  vaunt- 
ings  of  the  giant  Philistine  against  the 
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cause  and  people  of  God,  I  determined, 
in  the  name  of  Israers  Helper,  to  fight 
the  foe.  Deeply  conscious  that  the 
battle  is  the  Lord's,  and  that  **  without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  but  at  the  same 
time  sustained  by  the  recollection,  that 
it  is  "  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but 
by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts," 
that  he  can  make  a  worm  to  thresh  the 
mountains,  I  cast  mysdf  at  hiQ  feet,  and, 
feeling  a  persuasion  that  he  would  take 
the  worm  and  use  him  to  promote  his 
glory,  I  cried,  '*I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ,  which  strengtheneth 
me."  Oft  did  I  goto  the  throne  of  grace 
with  C-^—  on  mv  lips  and  its  interests 
on  my  heart;  and  when  at  any  time  I 
fdt  sweet  access,  and  the  Spirit  seemed 
to  whisper  ^*  What  is  it  that  1  shall  do 
for  rhee?"  1  at  once  said,  "Revive  thy 

work  in  C ."    I  did  not  forget  the 

sovereignty  of  God,  nor  that  it  is  his 
sovereign  pleasure  to  give  the  kingdoms 
to  his  Son,  that  he  holdeth  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  and  that  **  a  little  on«  shall 
become  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one  a 
strong  nation :  I  the  Lord  will  hasten  it 
in  his  time ;"  that  "  in^ead  of  the  thorn 
bhall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of 
the  briar  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree;** 
that  man's  extremity  is  oAen  God*s  op- 
portunity, for  **when  the  enemy  comeih 
,  in  aa  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall 
lift  up  a  standard  against  him  ;**  that 
"  he  will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax, 
nor  break  the  bruised  reed  ;**  but  that 
"unto  him  that  hath  no  might  he  in- 
crcaseth  strength." 

As  the  time  drew  nigh,  my  interest 
and  my  intercessions  increased.  One 
dar  I  felt  strongly  impressed  to  take  a 
fellow-labourer  with  me.  I  wrote  to  the 
secretary,  and  asked  if  I  might  engage  an 
assistant.  I  received  in  reply  encourage- 
ment to  do  just  as  I  saw  best — the  affair 
was  left  in  my  bonds.  1  now  fdt  my  re- 
sponsibillty  greater  thanlierore.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  the  fidelity  and  veracity  of  my 
God  and  mv  Bible,  my  own  wisdom  and 
honour,  and  the  interest  of  onr  cause  at 

C ,  were  all  involved  in  this  efibrt. 

r  knew  a  pioas  and  zealously  devoted 
class  leader,  with  whom  I  had  often  been 
yoked  in  spiritual  labours ;  one  whom  I 
would  rather  have  in  such  an  assault  than 
a  host  of  some.  Doubtful  whether  I 
should  succeed,  I  sought  him  at  his 
home,  asked  how  he  was  situated, 
and  if  he  would  go  across  the  country  as 
I  proposed?  He  at  once  exclaimed, 
••Praise  the  Lord!  Why,  sir,"  said  he, 
''I  married  my  wife  from  that  very 
neighbourhood,  and  have  been  promised 
for  years  to  visit  among  them.  A  few 
wor(i8  sufHced  for  our  arrangement,  and 
one  Saturday  evening  foimd  us  oa  our 
way  to  C . 


After  a  ride  by  rail,  and  a  smart  wa!k 
of  some  four  miles,  we  arrived  at  trie 
village.  I  was  an  eirtire  stranger,  going 
among  them,  as  Abraham  went  oat,  not 
knowing  whither  he  went,  but  having 
strong  faith  in  God.  It  was  in  the  monih 
of  July,  andthe  weather  was  delightfully 
fine.  I  walked  through  the  village  to 
reconnoitre,  and  felt  that  scripture 
sweetly  impressed  on  my  sonl,  •*  Arise, 
walk  nirough  the  land  in  the  length  of  it 
and  in  the  breadth  of  it;  for  I  will  give 
it  unto  theei"  I  fonnd  the  population 
scanty,  and  no  signs  of  the  agitation 
needed,  and  which  I  expected.  I  was 
somewhat  amused,  and  a  little  encou- 
raged, when  1  found  a  manuscript  miniu- 
tare  placard  posted  up  on  a  barn-door, 
announcing  our  visit  and  services,  &c., 
for  the  following  day.  By  inqnir}-  I 
ascertained  the  forces,  resources,  jcc, 
of  this  little  hill  oT  Zion,  and  fouud 
things  discouraging  enongh.   But — 

**  Faltb,  mighty  folth,  the  promiM  mm^ 
And  looks  to  that  Alon«; 
Laughs  at  impoMlbilitie", 
And  eriw,  *  It  •hail  b%  dona.*  *' 

I  fixed  my  eye  on  that,  to  the  excloston 
of  all  evidences  to  the  contrary,  and 
"  hoped  against  hope." 

Early  next  morning  (Sunday)  we 
fonnd  ourselves  in  a  class  meeting  (be- 
longing to  another  section  of  the  church), 
a  company  of  men  venerable  with  age, 
poor  villagers,  but  pious  patriarchs, 
though  with  unadulterated  rusticity  of 
manners.  And  as  we  "  spake  one  to  ano- 
ther," taking  sweet  counsel  how  to  defeat 
the  devil,  and  exhorted  each  other  to 
hold  fast  and  to  press  on  and  make  our 
salvation  sure — oh,  It  was  indeed  good  to 
be  there — a  season  of  grace  and  sweet 
delight!  My  friend  led  the  meeting; 
and  having  occasion  to  encourage  one 
whose  experience  was  dark  and  full  of 
gloom,  he  illustrated  the  Christian's  pil- 
grimage by  a  reference  to  our  yesterday's 
railway  ride;  and  telling  of  the  tunnel, 
dark  and  rumbling  with  strange  noises, 
and  full  of  frightful  surmises,  into  which 
we  ran,  he  compared  It  to  the  servant 
of  the  Lord,  "  walking  in  darkness,  and 
having  no  light.'*  But  by  and  bv  we 
shot  ont  again  into  broad  day,  ana  felt 
"  how  sweet  a  thing  it  is  for  the  ejei  to 
behold  the  sun,"  more  gratefully  for 
the  contrast.  ''So,**  said  he,  "the 
Christian  has  to  walk  sometimes  in  the 
wilderness,  and  wade  through  deep 
waters ;  but  let  him  stay  himself  upiHi 
the  Lord,  *  vea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art  with  me;'  'I 
will  never  leave  thee,  I  will  never  for- 
sake thee;*  *  sorrow  may  endure  for  a 
night,  but  joy  shall  come  in  the  morn- 
ing;'  and  Hallelujah:  the  day  dawnetb. 
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Only  hold  fast,  keep  your  seat,  and 
though  the  train  has  taken  you  into  a 
tunnel,  it  will  just  now  bring  you  right 
oat  again,  singings 

"'The  opening  heavent  around  me  thine, 
With  beams  of  tacred  blit«, 
If  Jeiu*  tbowa  hit  merejr  iDln«, 
And  whbpert  i  am  his.'" 

Glory  be  to  God!  He  drew  divinely 
near  as  we  thus  contemplated  his  cha- 
racter, and  compared  our  experiences, 
and  stirred  up  each  other's  minds  by  way 
of  remembrance;  and,  as  the  tears  flowed 
warm  and  fast  from  almost  every  eye, 
and  our  hearts  beat  faster  in  confiding 
love,  I  was  constrained  to  cry,  "Lord, 
let    this    be    the    next    experience  of 

C !**  and  all  the  people  answered, 

«*Amen.*' 

When  the  meeting  ended  they  crowded 
around  as,  blessing  ns,  and  inquiring 
who  we  were,  whence  we  came,  where 
we  were  going,  and  what  to  do?  We 
answered — *'Come  to  seek  and  to  save 

the  lost  in  C ,  that  our  stay  was 

limited,  and  that  we  wanted  help  for  the 
day."  They  at  once  and  warmly  pledged 
themselves  to  consort  with  us  for  the 
help  of  the  Lord.  **  Glory  be  to  God!* 
said  I,  "I  see  the  secret  of  evangelical 
alliance;  we  are  all  one  in  the  love  of 
Christ  Jesus.'* 

'  Preaching  time  approached,  and  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  unsolicited  and  contrary 
to  all  expectation,  the  landlord  at  the 
principal  inn  sent  word  that,  without  fee 
or  reward,  he  would  lend  his  large  lodge- 
room  for  the  preachings.  The  brethren 
looked  at  each  other,  marvelling.  My 
soul  shouted,  "  Hallelujah !  the  Lord 
God  Omnipotent  reigneth!"  Not  with- 
out some  scruples,  we  made  oar  way  into 
the  yard  of  the  inn,  and  found  a  large 
room  over  a  tier  of  stables,  &c.  I 
thought  of  the  rites  of  consecration,  and 
remembei:ed  that  **To  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure;'*  "It  is  sanctified  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer;*'  "Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst."  I  thought  of 
our  associations  and  the  company  by 
whom  we  were  surrounded,  and  called 
to  mind  the  example  of  the  Saviour,  who 
preached  wherever  he  found  an  audience, 
and  who  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners, 
often  in  their  own  houses.  1  thought  of 
the  stables  under  us,  and  wept  when  I 
reinembered  the  stable  and  the  manger- 
cradle  of  Bethlehem— the  scene  of  the 
advent  of  the  Redeemer.  Before  we  had 
dune  singing  the  first  hymn,  the  power 
of  the  Lord  came  down,  and  glory  shone 
around.  We  wept  and  sang  until  all 
seemed  to  stand  together  in  heavenly 
places.  That  morning's  service  was  a 
time  to  be  remembered. 

After  dinner  we  agitated  the  whole 


region,  and  assembled  for  service  in  the 
open  air,  on  the  top  of  a  fine  pasture 
field.  The  people  flocked  together  freely, 
and,  when  gathered  and  settled,  it  was  a 
sublime  scene.  We  had  commanded  th^ 
little  ones  to  sit  down  on  the  grass,  and 
these  formed  the  Inmost  circle  around 
the  preacher;  next  to  these,  a  few 
benches  served  for  seats  for  the  infinn 
and  females,  and  outside  stood  the  hale 
portion  of  our  immediate  audience;  8<'at- 
tered  far  away  stood  others,  who  seemed 
as  if  they  ought,  but  dared  not,  to  ven- 
ture nearer.  Some  of  the  cattle  grazing 
in  the  meadow  came  nigh  the  assembly, 
and  lay  down  to  ruminate  peaceably  in 
the  snnshine,  while  farther  off  still  in  the 
field  others  industriously  browsed  the 
sweet  herbage.  At  a  short  distance  rose 
a  sloping  hill,  intersected  with  fine  wood* 
lands  and  patches  of  waving  corn,  all  in 
summer  bloom ;  and  over  all  hung  the 
azure  canopy — ^a  clear,  unclouded,  sky. 
Gentle  breezes,  as  of  zephyr's  wiuirs, 
fanned  our  faces  and  made  us  pleasurabiy 
cool.  Such  was  the  scene  spread  over 
and  around  me,  as  I  stood  on  the  cottage 
table — my  platform  pulpit — ^to  proclaim 
to  those  villagers  the  word  of  the  Lord* 
I  thought  of  sleepy  formal  congregations 
in  some  of  the  British  churches,  who 
were  suffering  the  street,  and  highway 
and  byway  population  to  perish  throuuh 
lack  of  knowledge ;  and,  as  I  surveyed 
the  motley  group  around  me,  I  felt,  as 
said  the  earnest  Whitfield,  "  There  is  no 
pulpit  like  a  green  hill,  and  no  sounding- 
board  like  the  open  canopy  of  heaven.*' 
He 

**  Who  makes  the  arass  the  hills  adorn. 
And  eloibes  the  smUinf  fields  with  corn," 

made  it  very  good  for  ns  to  be  there. 
Reverent  attention,  the  tear  glistening  in 
the  eye,  and  the  suppressed  murmur  of 
intense  interest,  showed  that  the  King 
was  in  our  camp  as  we  preached  salva- 
tion for  all  through  the  bleed  of  the 
Lamb. 

We  held  onr  evening  service  in  the 
"Lodge-room,"  which  was  crowded  to 
perspiration — a  multitude  outside  not 
being  able  to  get  in.  The  love  of  God, 
the  ingratitude  of  the  sinner,  the  holiness 
of  the  law,  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  the 
awful  retribution  of  eternity,  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  the  sinful  soul,  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  penalty,  and  the  solemn 
and  searching  inquiry  **  What  wilt  thou 
say  when  he  shall  punish  thee?**  fell 
like  fire  among  dry  stubble,  or  a  hammer 
breaking  the  rock  in  pieces,  and  during 
the  meeting  many  were  the  saved  of  the 
Lord.  For  hours  the  place  was  densely 
filled  ;  if  some  went  away  others  pressed 
into  their  places,  and  at  the  mercy-seat 
were  seen  women  with  little  ones  in  their 
arms,  and  others  in  their  printed  calico 
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dref^ses,  with  handkerehiefii  tied  on  their 
heads  instead  of  bonnets.  Strong  men 
also  came,  and  bowed  themaelTea  down, 
confessing  their  sina  and  crjing  oni  for 
mercy  nnto  the  Lord.  My  friend  and 
yoke-fellow  was  one  of  the  principal 
instmctora  at  the  penitent  benches ;  he 
toiled  till  the  perspiration  stood  in  Urge 
drops  on  his  brow,  and  trickled  in  streams 
down  his  temples.  Sereral  times  he 
rose  from  his  knees,  as  if  he  felt  relieved 
because  his  work  was  done,  when  he  had 
led  the  seeking  sinner  to  a  peace^convey- 
ing  sight  of  the  Saviour;  bnt  as  often  did 
others  come  and  cry,  **  What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved?"  He  laboured  like  a 
martyr ;  once  he  leaned  back,  and,  fixing 
his  eyes  expressively  on  me  as  I  pulled 
another  corner  of  the  net,  he  shook  his 
bead  wearily,  as  much  as  to  say — ''I  am 
finished^fairly  at  the  end  of  my  strength; 
I  onn*t  possibly  move."  Others,  too,  were 
tiring.  I  shouted,  **  Men  of  Israel,  help  I" 
*'  Work  while  it  is  day;"  ««Be  not  weary 
in  well-doing;"  '*They  that  wait  on  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  I "  Just 
then  an  aged  man,  groaning  deeply, 
made  his  way  to  the  benches,  and,  dash- 
ing himself  down,  cried  pitifully  for 
mercy.  That  cry  thrilled  our  sonls.  He 
hud  been  a  great  drunkard,  and  shouts 
of  joy,  weeping,  sighs,  emphatic  ejacula* 
tipns,  and  deep  intonations  of  fervent 
prayers,  made  it  mnch  like  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  of  the  second  temple  in 
Jerusalem^where  ''Many  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  and  chief  of  the  fathers,  who 
were  ancient  men,  that  had  seen  the 
first  house,  when  the  foundation  of  this 
house  was  laid  before  their  eyes,  wept 
with  a  loud  voice;  and  many  shonted 
aloud  for  joy:  so  that  the  people  conld 
not  discern  the  noise  of  the  shout  of  joy 
from  the  noise  of  the  weeping  of  the 
iieople;  for  the  people  shouted  with  a 
loud  shout,  and  the  noise  was  heard  afar 
off."  Glory  be  to  Godl  the  whole  region 
was  aroused.  The  brethren  seeme^  re- 
freshed like  giants  with  new  wine,  and 
we  began  again.  ''Hallelujah I"  cried 
one,  "  we  are  beating  the  enemy  on  his 


own  ground ;  these  are  the  very  bendiee 
on  which  men  sit  to  drink  and  smoke, 
and  here  we  ace  asking  and  obtaining 
salvation  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Into  this  place  hath  the  Lord  turned  a 
torrent  of  'the  river  of  the  water  of  life, 
the  streams  whereof  make  glad  the  city 
of  our  God.'" 

Anothei^  overpcrwered  by  the  heat  of 
the  room,  put  oif  his  coat,  saying  "  That 
men  did  so  often  to  fight  their  fellows, 
and  he  would  do  it  to  fight  the  devil,  and 
rescue  the  captive  prey."  And,  glory 
be  to  God!  are  we  not  warranted  to  work 
as  hard  fur  the  bread  that  endure th  unto 
eternal  life 'as  we  do  for  that  which 
perisheth  ?  Among  the  rest,  a  man  and 
a  woman,  the  servants  of  a  gentleman^ 
a  churchman,  who  cherished  a  violent 
prejudiee  against  the  Wesleyans — were 
there,  and  gave  their  hearts  to  God,  and 
went  home  rejoicing.  We  did  not  dis- 
perse till  a  late  hour,  and  then  retired, 
singing  of  victory  by  the  Omnipotent 
Arm.  A  roan  whose  head  was  whiten- 
ing with  age,  came  and  said  to  me, 
"  Well,  Sir,  I  have  known  this  village 
more  than  sixty  years,  and  I  never  befuie 

saw  so  many  assembled  at  once  in  C 

as  I  have  seen  to-day. 

We  left  early  next  mornings  commend- 
ing them  to  the  grace  of  God.  Preachers 
and  people  thanked  God,  and  took  cou- 
,  rage,  and  began  anew.  The  bread  ca^t 
npon  the  water  was  seen  after  many 
days.  Since  then,  when  many  miles 
away,  I  received  a  kind  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  that  circuit,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  their  quarter  day,  and,  after 
reporting  encouragement,  &c^  be  added, 
and  drew  a  line  under  the  words  to  em 
phasise  them,  "  C  ■»  jirgt  plnce  on  the 
plant  it  has  nevtr  looked  behind  iUutee  I  " 

The  waste  place  was  comforted,  the 

mins  restored,  the  breach  repaired,  C 

was  continued,  and  the  desert  became 
like  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  The  pro- 
mises at  the  head  of  this  article  were 
verified  and  enjoyed;  and,  whenever  I 
call  up  these  recollections,  I  feel  that  we 
may  venture  to  "  Hats  Faxxh  ur  Goo." 


$tmt  aiiir  f  ittratert 


NOTICES  FOR  MAY,  1854. 
BT  0.  a 

**  Praise  vnto  Qod  I  whose  «lngl«  will  nd  might 
Uprearethe  bounclle«  roof  of  day  and  night, 

With  nini  and  stan,   and  gorgeoni  cloud, 
wreattw  hanir ; 
Th«  blason'd  v«ll  which  hMw  tha  Efteraal's  t]trgiM^ 
The  Klorioiu  paTerecnt  of  a  world  unknown. 

By  angels  trodden  and  by  mortals  sung. 


'^  Praise  mfto  Qod  r  whose  wMUB  placed  iBSfe««, 
▲  lowly  dweller  oa  this  levely  splicn, 

This  temporary  home  to  mortals  given ; 
Which  bolds  its  silent  and  unerring  way 
Among  the  fnnnmerable  worlds  that  stray, 

ahlnlngaad  boralag  threogli  the  kails  of 
haaveal 

.    .    .    Who  sent  me  hither  to  piepsrs 

By  living  faith,  humility,  and  love. 

For  that  transcendent  life  of  purity  abore.** 

PamcB. 

"  Oon,  whom  the  wisest  men  acknow- 
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Mfj^e  to  be  a  power  uneffable,  aad  yirtiie 
infinite,  a  lifht  by  abundant  clarity  in- 
visible, an  uDoerstaiiding  which  itiielf  caa 
unlv  comprehend,  was  and  is  pleased  to 
make  himself  known  by  the  work  of 
tlie  world,   in    the    wonderful    magni- 
tude whereof  (all  which  he  embraceth, 
fiUetii,  and  sustaineth)  we  behold  the 
image  of  that  glory  which  cannot  be 
me<Mared,  and  withal  that  one  and  uni- 
Tarsal  nature  which  cannot  be  defined. 
In  the  glorious  lights  of  heaven  we  per- 
(\'ive  a  shadow  of  his  dirine  countenance; 
in  Ids  merciful  provision  for  all  that  live, 
his  manifold  goodness;  and,  lastly,  in 
creating  and  making  existent  the  world 
uoiversal  by  the  absolute  art  of  his  own 
wurd,  his  power  and  almightiness:  which 
[lower,  light,  virtue,  wisaom,  and  good- 
n<M,  being  all  but  attributes  of  one  sim- 
ple essence,  and  one  God,  we  in  all  ad- 
mire and  in  part  discern,  per  speculum 
crtiaturarum  ;  that  is,  in  the  disposition, 
order,  and  variety  of  celestial  and  ter- 
rf.^tial  bodies — terrestial  in  their  stranee 
And  manifold  diversities  ;    celestial    in 
:h-ir  beauty  and  magnitude*- which,  in 
^y'xT  continoed  and  contrary  motions, 
art*  neither  repugnant,  intermixed,  nor 
I  unfounded.     By  tJhese  potent  effects  we 
approach  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Om- 
I'ipotent  Cause,  and,  bv  Uiese  motions, 
tl.cir  ^Umi^hty  Mover.  — Opening  Pas- 
^"/<  of  Sir  \VaUer  RaUgKe  History  of 
'U  World. 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  1st,  at  thirty-five 
minutes  past  four,  and  sets  at  twenty- 
<•»(>  minutes  after  seven;  on  the  14th,  he 
n>e$  at  twelve  minutes  after  four,  and 
*>'ts  at  nineteen  minutes  before  eight; 
uu  the  l5th,  our  planet  is  more  Uian 
ninety-six  mUlions  of  miles  from  the  sun, 
i>^'irig  708,300  miles  more  than  on  the 
l*'tli  of  April;  on  the  21st,  the  sun 
P<i&ies  out  of  the  sign  Taurus  into 
('cmini,  or  the  Twins  ;  on  the  26th, 
:li^re  will  be  an  annular  eclipse  of  the 
^ua,  invisible  in  this  country,  out  visible 
in  Greenland,  North  America,  and  the 
North  Pacific.  On  the  31st,  the  sun  will 
rise  at  eight  minutes  before  four,  and 
^'-t  at  three  minutes  after  eight.  His 
iiJ^itude,  when  on  the  meridian,  increases 
^von  degrees  during  the  month,  being 
' '  K  df'grees above  the  hori  zon  on  the  3 1 st ; 
'•nil  thA  day  is  then  one  hour  and  twenty. 
tive  minutes  longer  than  on  the  1st 

The  Moon,  four  days  old,  on  the  1st 
^•u  at  about  half-past  eleven  at  nieht; 
'»es  on  the  7th  a  few  nunutes  before 
>rje  in  the  afternoon,  and  sets  at  fifty- 
wo  minutes  past  two  next  morning;  she 
»  full  on  the  12th,  and  is  partially 
^  lipsed  on  the  same  day,  though  invisi- 
>W  (o  us.  On  the  14th,  she  rises  at 
>>rty.one  minutes  past  ten  at  ni^ht,  and 
'  rs  a  little  after  five  next  morning;  she 
i  new  on  the  26th,  on  which  day  the 


sun  is  e*&lipsed;  and  her  beautiful  cres- 
cent sets  on  the  28th,  at  three  minutes 
past  ten  in  the  evening. 

Mercury  cannot  be  conveniently  ob- 
served during  May.  He  rises  half  an 
hour  before  tne  sun  on  the  1st,  but  this 
period  gradually  decreases  until  the  last 
day,  when  he  rises  at  the  same  time  as  the 
sun. 

Ventu  is  a  morning  star,  and  rises  on 
the  1st  one  hour  and  twenty-one  minutes 
before  the  sun,  and,  on  the  Slst,  one 
hour  and  thirty-two  minutes.  She  rises 
due  east  on  the  10th,  being  then  upon 
the  equator. 

Mars  is  still  in  J^o,  and  is  moving 
away  from  Segulus,  in  whose  neighbour- 
hood he  has  sojournedmorethana  month: 
by  the  last  day  he  will  be  half-way  from 
that  bright  star  to  Beta  Virginis,  the  se-' 
cond  brightest  star  in  Virgo.  He  sets 
on  the  Ist,  at  eight  minutes  before  three 
in  the  morning ;  on  the  15th,  at  two 
minutes  before  two ;  and,  on  the  last 
day,  at  six  minutes  past  one. 

Jupiter  is  a  morning  star  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month,  rising  at  twelve 
minutes  past  one  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st.  On  the  loth,  he  rises  at  eighteen 
minutes  past  midnight;  and,  on  the  31st» 
at  eleven  minutes  past  eleven. 

ScUum  begins  now  to  set  too  early  for 
advantageous  observation — on  the  1st,, 
at  ten  minutes  past  nine,  and,  on  the 
24th,  at  the  same  time  as  the  sun. 

Uranus  is  in  Aries,  and  sets  with  the 
sun  on  the  2nd. 

The  positions  of  the  various  consteU 
lations  which  form  the  signs  of  the 
sodiac  may  be  ascertained  with  sufii- 
eient  accuracy  for  common  purposes  by 
watching  the  progress  of  the  moon  at- 
tentively throughout  any  month  in  the 
year.  Their  order  is  reckoned  from 
west  to  east ;  or,  to  a  person  standing 
with  his  face  to  the  sputh,  from  right  to 
left.  From  the  1st  of  May  to  the  3rd, 
the  Moon  is  in  Gemini,  and  will  pass  the 
bright  stars  Castor  and  Pollux;  from 
the  3rd  to  the  6th,  she  is  in  Cancer  ^ 
from  the  fith  to  the  8th,  in  Leo,  passing 
Reguius,  the  lowest  of  a  group  of  six 
stars  arranged  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a 
sickle;  from  the  8th  to  the  11th,  in  Virgo, 
the  principal  star  of  which  is  Spica, 
about  twelve  d^rees  south  of  the  equa- 
tor; from  the  11th  to  the  13th,  in  libra; 
on  the  13th,  in  Scorpio,  passing  above 
Antares,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude; 
on  the  same  day  she  enters  Opniucbus^ 
or  the  Serpent  Bearer,  and  on  the  15th 
passes  into  Sagittarius;  on  the  17th,  she 
IS  in  Capricornus;  from  the  18th  to  the 
20th,  in  Aquarius;  from  the  20th  to  the 
23rd,  alternately  in  Pisces  and  Cetus;  oa 
the  24th  and  25th,  in  Aries;  from  the 
26ih  to  the  28th,  in  TanriM,  passing  near 
Aldebaran  and  the  Pleiades ;  from  the 
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28th  to  the  3l8t,  again  in  Gtemini,  and,  on 
the  31 8t,  re-entering  Cancer  ; — thus, 
during  the  month,  traversing  all  the 
signs  through  which  the  sun  moves  in  the 
course  of  a  year;  and  passing  all  the 
planets  in  succession — Mars  in  Leo  on 
the  6th;  Jupiter  on  the  17th  in  Capri- 
comus;  Venus  on  the  22nd  in  Pisces; 
Uranus  on  the  25th  in  Aries ;  and 
Mercury  and  Saturn  on  the  26th  in 
Taurus. 

NOTICES    FOR   MAY,   1864. 

BT  8.  HXKBXAM. 

<*  Comb,  gentle  M«y  I 
Come  with  thy  robe  of  flowers, 
Come  with  thy  snn  and  sky,  thy  clouds  and 
ihowers ; 

Come,  and  bring  forth  unto  the  eye  of  day. 
From  their  ImprlBoning  and  myaterious  night. 
The  bud«  of  many  hues,  the  children  of  tby^igbt. 

"Come,Tocal  May  I 
Come  with  thy  train,  that  high 
On  some  fresh  branch  ponr  oat  their  melody; 

Or,  caroling  thy  pralstf  the  llTeliAig  day. 
Sit  perch'd  in  aome  lone  glen,  on  echo  cttlllng, 
'Kid  munnarlng  wooda  and  moaical  waters  lalUng, 

**  ret  let  me,  sweeteat  May  I 
Let  thy  fond  votaries  see. 
As  fade  tiiy  beiuHes,  all  the  ranlty 
Of  this  world's  pomp;  then  teach,  that  though 
decay 
In  his  short  winter  bnry  beaaty's  fhime. 

In  fairer  worlds  the  sool  shall  brealc  his  sway, 
Another  spring  shall  bloom,  eternal  and  the  same." 

LawasHca. 

How  pleasant  is  the  month  of  May^  per- 
haps the  most  pleasant  in  the  year!  The 
air  is  soft  and  refreshing,  scented  with 
the  balmy  fragrance  of  unnumbered 
flowers  and  opening  buds.  Almost  every 
part  of  vegetable  nature  in  our  land  is 
m  vigorous  growth,  affording  blooming 
hopes  of  perfection  and  a  teeming  bar- 
Test.  Our  ears  are  saluted  with  a  perfect 
concert  of  music  in  the  groves  and  wood- 
lands, and  all  nature  appears  to  rejoice; 
showers  and  sunshine  rapidly  succeed 
each  other,  and  famish  the  rapicUy 
springing  shoots  with  renewed  vigour. 

Moles  now  run  with  rapidity  along 
their  tortnons  mines;  the  females  begin 
to  select  suitable  places  for  their  nests, 
and,  wherever  theso  are  situated,  the 
hillocks  thrown  up  are  much  larger  than 
usual.  The  water-shrew  may  now  be 
observed  diving  in  every  muddy  pool 
in  search  of  its  food. 

Fbhea  are  very  active.  Those  chiefly 
caught  and  broueht  to  market  now  are, 
the  salmon,  turbot,  mackerel,  mullet, 
pike,  and  the  doree; — by  some,  the  latter 
has  been  thought  to  be  the  species  frorn^ 
whose  mouth  Peter  took  the  tribute-' 
money ;  this,  however,  can  only  be  con- 
jecture. 

Birds. — ^Most  of  oar  summer  songsters 


win  have  arrived  before  the  middle  of 
the  month,  and  many  young  birds  are 
now  fully  6edged— amongst  which  may 
be  noticed,  young  red-breasts,  sparrows, 
hedge-sparrows,  chaffinches,  blackbirds, 
thrushes,  starlings,  crows,  and  jackdaws. 
Others  are  nestling— as  the  land-rail, 
the  chum-owl,  flycatcher,  turtle-dove, 
^een  linnet,  nightingale,  baUfinch,  cold- 
finch,  swallows,  kingfishers,  stonechats, 
and  many  others.  The  love-songs  of 
nearly  all  wiU  cease  towards  the  end, 
and  are  succeeded  by  anxious  parental 
calls. 

Insects  burst  from  eggs  and  chr  jsalids 
in  myriads;  the  air  teems  with  life  and 
pleasure.  Dragon-flies  leave  the  water, 
where  they  spent  their  early  days  as 
grubs,  and  flit  rapidly  across  the  land- 
scape, shining  in  the  sunbeams  Hke  bur- 
nished gold.  Mail-covered  beetles  buiz 
lazily  as  they  pass  through  the  sultry 
air,  or  dart  with  rapidity  across  our 
pathway  like  fiery  meteors.  The  rose- 
chaffer,  one  of  our  handsomest  species, 
now  frequents  the  rose-bushes  m  our 
gardens.  The  glow-worm  begins  to 
hold  out  its  lamp  on  dry  banks  every 
fine  night.  Spiders  weave  their  webs  on 
every  spray.  Bees  of  many  rarieties 
may  be  seen  everywhere,  either  collect- 
ing honey  for  their  mossy  nests  or  for 
the  cottagers' hives;  the  solitary  species 
are  many  of  them  seen  to  advantage ; 
the  upholsterer- bee  cuts  the  rose-tree 
leaves  to  line  its  curious  nest ;  the  csr- 
penter-bee  bores  into  eate-posts,  clears 
away  the  sawdust,  and  then  forms  its 
nest  within  the  aperture;  mason-bees 
may  be  seen  gathering  eravel  on  the 
roads,  with  which  to  build  their  habita- 
tions against  warm  walls;  and  myriads 
of  dancing  knats  and  flies  frolic  under 
every  warm  hedge  and  bank. 

Toads,  frogs,  and  efts,  change  firoin 
their  tadpole  (bull-head)  state  to  their 
perfect  forms.  The  two  first  leave  tbe 
water  ditches  and  pools,  and  secrete 
themselves  in  grass  to  escape  the  notice 
of  their  natural  enemies--ducks  and 
other  aquatic  birds.  Snakes  cast  their 
sloughs,  and  vipers  and  harmless  slow- 
worms  bask  in  the  sunshine. 

Worms  of  large  kinds  appear  every 
dewy  morning,  and  the  Gordian  thread- 
worm {Oordvu  aquatieui)  oscillates 
merrily  in  every  slow-mnning  stream. 
Snails  and  slags  trace  their  slimy  courses 
to  seek  and  taste  the  hixuries  of  the 
garden  during  the  moist  atmosphere  of 
the  night,  secare  from  their  natural 
enemies — ducks. 

Of  plants,  there  are  at  this  period  of 
the  year  the  ereatest  variety  in  flower. 
In  gardens — uie  peony,  iris,  nuranculus, 
gentianella,  ox-lip,  guelder-rose,  labor- 
num,  scarlet  Uiora,  rhododendron,  and 
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ac^ea.  In  Belds-^harebells,  stitob-worts, 
herb  robert,  and  muij  others.  In 
meadows  —  cuckoo-flowers,  eermander, 
speedwell,  scorpion-grass,  yeUow-rattle, 
and  a  great  variety  of  orchids.  In 
marshes— the  butter- wort,  loose  strife, 
sweet  gale,  and  others.  In  rivera^white 
water-lilies,  yellow  water-lilies,  water 
raimaculus,  and  the  flowering  rush. 

"Oh  Ood,  of  good  tlie  iintethomod  sea  I 
Who  tronld  not  giro  hia  hesn  lo  thee  7 

Who  wonld  not  love  thee  with  hi$  might, 
Oh  Jetos,  lorer  of  mankind  f 
Who  wonld  not  with  his  heart  and  mind, 

With  all  hla  atrength,  to  thee  nnite !'* 

VEGETATION  A  PROOF  OF  THE 
BENEFICENCE  OF  THE  CREATOR. 

Dtppiovlt  as  it  is  to  fully  answer  the 
question,  « What  is  a  plant?"  yet  the 
Taried  forms  of  vegetation  are  nuniliar 
to  every  one  capable  of  looking  upon 
them ;  and  to  a  thmking  mind  they  strik- 
ingly exhibit  the  beneficence  of  a  gra- 
cious Creator.    If  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  ocean  or  to  our  rivers,  there  we 
observe  countless  myriads  of  leathery 
straps,  bladders,  and  threads,  some  so 
minute  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eve,  and  others  of  all  dimensions,  until 
they  attain  to  an  immense  sixe;  but  all 
alike  are  of  a  very  simple  construction. 
For  what  great  and  wise  purpose  theso 
have  been  placed  where  they  are  by  their 
Creator,  we  can  do  little  more  than  con- 
jecture. ^  If  we  look  towards  the  land, 
or  examine  the  rippling  streamlets  which 
gently  glide  by  our  cottage  homes,  we 
see  every  part  richly  clothed  with  indu- 
bitable proofs  of  an  infinite  goodness. 
Every  stagnant  pool  and  slowly  running 
•tream  teems  with  the  thread-hke  green 
filaments  of  the  spherulet  {prototphceria 
simpler),  and  the  thread-reet  (protonema 
simplea),  with  numerous  others  of  a  si- 
milar construction.  Muddy  and  undraineid 
ground,  moistened  stones,  walls  on  which 
the  sun  never  shines,  and  old  earden- 
walks  in  moist  shady  places,  soon  necome 
covered  with  a  red  or  green  jelly-like 
slime;  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  brit- 
tle-worts, the  lowest  grada  of  vegetable 
existences,  distinguismible  as  plants  only 
from  the  presence  in  them  of  starch, 
which  is  purely  a  vegetable  product ; 
some  are  known  as  "  stars  of  heaven  " 
(nottoe  aeruUum),  gory  dew  (pcUmeUa 
crwtnta),   and    red   snow   (protococcus 
niyaHs)',  others  crawl  over  the  walls  of 
mines  and  caverns,  and  in  several  in- 
stances, as  in  rhuomoyvha  tubcarticcUis, 
Mubterrcmeti,  and  vkospnorea,  they  illumi- 
nate the  dreary  onambers  with  their  daz- 
:sling  phosphorescent  light,  like  the  pale 
moon<^ams ;  and,  falling  in  long  festoons 
from  th^  damp  roofs,  they  render  tlie 
•gloomy  .underground  regions  gay  as  an 
enchanted  palace. 


^  Rocks,  houses,  and  old  walls,  in  every 
kind  of  situation,  are  stained  with  coats 
of  various  colours,  varying  from  blue- 
grey  to  rich  and  gaudy  yellow  and  red, 
as  also  are  the  stems  and  branches  of 
trees;  these  are  various  species  of  lichens, 
as  the  shield-edge  (parmelia  parietind), 
the  bearded  moss,  or  Jupiter's  beard 
(utneay  harha  JovU),  the  cypress  powder 
moss  {evemia  prunattri),  and  a  nost  of 
others  equally  interesting. 

Viewing  vegetation  as  a  great  whole, 
how  important  a  position  does  it  occupy 
in  the  world.  As  trees  and  shrubs,  how 
beautifully  do  they  furnish  the  land- 
scape; as  flowering  plants,  how  rich  and 
varied  their  tints;  as  elaborators  and 
diffusers  of  fragrance,  how  cheering  and 
health-invigorating  their  perfumes;  and 
their  products,  how  numerous  andinva- 
luable.  We  use  them  as  food,  as  medi- 
cine, in  our  manufactures,  and  for  a  mul- 
titude of  other  domestic  purposes. 

Perhaps  "  few  persons  nave  walked  the 
streets  of  London  without  remarking  that 
of  late  vears  those  streets  are,  in  places  at 
least,  kept  peculiarly  neat  and  clean  by 
the  stiff  fibres  of  a  new  material  for 
making  brushes  and  brooms;  those  of 
the  machines,  as  well  as  those  employed 
by  hand.    These  are  not  made  of  whale- 
bone, as  is  generally  supposed,  but  of  the 
coarse  fibre  of  a  species  of  palm  (atttdea 
ftmifera),  which  grows  abundantly  in 
Brazil,  and  is  imported  to  Europe  exten- 
sively from  Para,  tied  up  in  bundles  of 
several  feet  in  length,  and  sold  under 
the  native  name  oipingaha.    The  fruit, 
or  nuts,  are  another  article  of  commerce, 
long  brought  into  England  under  the  name 
of  Cocjuilla  nuts,  and  extensively  used 
for  various  kinds  of  turnery- work,  espe- 
cially in  making  the  handles  of  bell- pulls, 
umbrellas,  &c. ;  for  the  shell  (or  puta- 
men)  is  of  great  thickness,  excessively 
hard,  beautifullv  mottled  with  dark  axA 
light  brown,  ana  capable  of  tiJcing  a  high 
polish.    Healthy  young  plants  of  this 
palm  are  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew, 
although  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  private 
collections.    The  genus  belongs  to  the 
cocoa-nut  group,  and  the  plant  was  first 
called  by  Gcertner  coeo$  tapidea,  after- 
wards by  Targioni  Tozsetti,  litkocarpus 
eocei/ormis,  having  reference    in  both 
cases  to  the  verv  hard,  aknost  stony  na- 
ture of  the  fruit.    The  stem  is  said  to 
attain  a  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  and  the  leaves  or  fronds  rise  to  m- 
teen  or  twenty  feet  above  that."* 

Amongst  the  variety  of  vegetable  fibres 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage, 
and  for  weaving  into  the  finest  fabrics, 
by  different  nations  of  the  earth,  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  world's  great  fair 
in  Hyde  Park,  during  the  summer  of 
1851,  how  few  were  known  to  ua  except 

*  Hooker'i  Jour.  Hot 
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by  report.  The  Oadal  ropes,  used  so  ex- 
tensively in  Indian  shipping,  are  made 
from  the  fibres  of  tUrcuha  vulosa.  ^  This 
genus  belongs  to  a  family  (tterculiaeea), 
which  abounds  in  tenacious  bark.  This, 
however,  is  never  manufactured  into 
cloth;  its  use  in  India  is  confined  to 
ropes,  which,  when  well  prepared,  are 
equal  in  strength  to  the  best '  coir.*  The 
tree  is  very  common  in  Eastern  India, 
and  the  ropes  are  readily  made ;  for  the 
bark,  or  rather  all  the  layers,  can  be 
stripped  off  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  stem  i^dth  the  greatest  facilitv,  and 
fine  pliable  ropes  may  be  obtained  from 
the  inner  layers  of  the  bark,  whilst  the 
outer  yield  coarse  ropes.  The  ropes 
are  very  strong  and  lasting,  and  are  little 
Injured  by  wet.  They  are  used  by  all 
the  elephant-hunters  in  the  jungle.'** 

The  Wynaad  flax  is  the  produce  of  ster- 
ctUia  guttata.  **  The  bark  of  thb  tree  the 
Malabars  convert  into  a  flaxy  substance, 
of  M'hich  the  oatives  of  the  lower  coasts 
of  Wynaad  contrive  to  make  a  sort  of 
clothing.  The  tree  is  felled,  the  branches 
lopped  off,  and  the  trunk  cut  into  pieces 
of  six  feet  long,  a  perpendicular  incision 


being  made  in  each  yiiece;  the  bark  is 
opened  and  taken  off  whole,  chopped, 
washed,  and  dried  in  the  son.  By  these 
means,  and  without  ftirther  process,  it 
becomes  fit  for  the  purposes  of  cloth- 

ing.'t 
The  Chinese  grass  cloth  !s  obtained  from 

a  species  of  nettle  called  b<Bh$neria  mtfea. 
"  A  very  beautiful  fabric  is  mamfactiired 
from  the  fibre  of  this  plant,  first  imported 
here  in  the  form  of  handkerchiefs,  and 
more  lately  to  a  considerable  extent,  as 
superior  to  any  other  kind  of  fabric  for 
8hirts.**t 

And  another  species  of  nettle,  called 
btahmmHa  puffo^  furnishes  both  flax  and 
cordage.  "The  fibres  of  this  species 
have  been  long  and  extensively  used  in 
India  for  various  purposes;  andt  when 
properly  dressed^  it  is  said  to  be  quite 
equal  to  the  best  European  flax,  wlme  it 
makes  better  tail-clota  than  any  other 
vegetable  fibre  produced  in  India.  Rope 
formed  of  it  faaa  been  tested  in  the  arse- 
nal and  government  dock-yards,  and 
found  perfectly  equal  to  any  and  all  pur* 

Eoees  for  which  cordagejnade  of  Russian 
emp  has  hitherto  been  employed.'*! 


*  Hookei'fl  Jour.  Bot. 


t  Ibid. 
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THE  CHURCHES  AND  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Th*  Rev.  Wm.  Magill,  of  Cork,  has 
issued  a  small  but  powerfully- written 
tract,  on  behalf  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  to  the 
Reman  Catholic  population  in  the 
western  part  of  that  intensely  Popish 
country.  Copies  of  the  tract  having 
been  posted  to  individuals  in  England, 
mention  of  it  was  made  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  member  of  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton's church  in  London,  who  is  a  native 
of  Ireland.  This  gave  birth  to  the 
correspondence  following: — 

London^  23r<^  January ^  1S54. 

Mt  Dbab  Sib, — I  think  by  the  same 
pout  as  that  by  which  yon  received  the 
*'Plea  for  Irish  Missions,"  I  had  one 
too.  There  is  not  mnch  difficulty  in 
making  out  a  case  for  the  west  of  Ire- 
land, when  ignorance  and  destitution 
enter  into  the  caicnlation. 

The  Missions  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch  have  been  progressing  steadily. 
lu  agents  have,  I  think,  always  been 
carefiS  not  to  over-estimate  their  suc- 
cess. Ireland  is  an  enoooraging  field  for 
missionary  labour.  There  is  a  religious 
feeling  deep  down  in  the  Irish  character; 
so  that,  when  the  mind  is  liberated^  they 


are  always  ready  to  listen  attentively  to 
the  religions  teacher.  In  this  they 
differ  widely  from  the  lower  classes  in 
England.  Here  there  is  either  a  total 
indifference  or  a  positive  aversion. 

Since  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  what  is  the  feeling  which 
exists  amongst  the  various  classes  in  this 
country  on  the  subject  of  religion,  I 
have  always  had  more  hope  of  seeing 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  con- 
verted to  Protestantism,  than  of  seeing 
the  lower  classes  in  England  effectually 
reached  by  religious  truth;  and  it  re- 
mains a  mystery,  which  the  Chnrch  uf 
Christ  has  got  to  solve,  how  it  may  be 
moist  effectually  done.  Never,  I  am 
convinced,  so  long  as  the  Church  (I  am 
now  speaking  of  all  denominations) 
stands  upon  her  dignity,  and  waits  antil 
these  millions  of  totally  indifferent  men 
and  women  come  into  the  churches  and 
chapels.  There  is  a  way  in  which  tlie 
church  may  profitably  mix  with  the 
world,  by  going  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges,  and  compelling  its  votaries 
to  come  in. 

You  may  not  think  me  orthodox;  bat 
really  give  me  one  Paul  rather  than  a 
dozen  "parsons." 

Believe  me,  mt  dear  Sir, 
Yours  jtrj  sincerely,         ■ 


mSCBLtlir  BOOB. 
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■  ,  JoHuartf  24,  1854. 

Mr  Dbas  Sib,— Your  views,  as  ex- 
pressed in  your  favour  of  yesterday,  do 
not'  niaterially  diflRar  from  mine.  I 
believe  with  yon  tliat  the  lower  class  of 
Irish  IB  more  accessible  to  relt^ons 
troth  than  the  lower  class  of  EngliHh,  in 
the  present  day.  The  great  catamity  in 
Ireland  is  the  hold  of  soperstition  and 
spirit aal  despotism  npon  ihe  popular 
mind.  The  great  calamity  in  England 
is  the  hold  infidelity  and  sensuality  have 
upon  the  masses. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Magill's  tract  It  is 
powerfully  written,  and  will,  I  hope,  be 
productive  of  much  good.  But  the 
great  want  of  the  Church  is  that 
which  you  mention — personal  labour  by 
individual  believers,  visiting  the  people 
at  their  own  homes,  and,  whether  they 
will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear, 
warning  them  of  the  wrath  to  come, 
"•  holding  forth  the  word  of  life  "  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  may  be  saved.  **  If 
any  man  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him 
deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
daily,  and  follow  me."  Does  one  in  a 
hnndred  regard  this?  I  fear  not.  I 
dare  not  affirm  that  one  in  a  thousand 
does  fully  regard  it.  Who  denies  him- 
self? Who  has  ceased  to  consult  his 
own  ease,  and  profit,  and  honour  ?  **  All 
men  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  of 
JesQS  Christ."  And  if,  in  Paul's  day, 
there  was  "  no  man  like-minded  "  with 
Timothy,  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent, 
ma  he  and  Paul  were,  for  Jesus  alone, 
what  wonder  that  scarcely  one  in  a  city 
is  so  now  ?  Who  takes  up  his  cross,  and 
does  it  daily  (habitually)?  Who  does? 
We  think  it  a  great  matter  to  bear  the 
eross  with  any  degree  of  patience  and 
meekness  when  it  is  laid  upon  us,  but 
who  taJces  it  up  f  And  who  is  there  that 
simply  follows  Jesus?  I  know  not 
where  to  find  the  man  that  does  this. 
In  most  things,  I  fear,  we  follow  the 
world;  we  go  with  the  multitude;  we 
gwim  with  the  stream.  At  best  we  do 
but  follow  our  church,  our  denomination, 
our  party,  or,  it  may  be,  our  own  par- 
ticular friends  or  leaders, — those  whom 
we  specially  admire,  and  in  whom  we 
place  most  confidence. 

And  who  has  nerve  to  do  otherwise  ? 
Who  can  endure  the  reproach  of  his 
own  church  or  denomination?  Who  can 
bear  to  have  his  name  cast  out  as  evil,  or 
to  be  accounted  ^'a  fool,'*  for  Christ*8 
sake?  Who  can?  Can  I?  Can  you? 
Do  we?  Do  any  of  our  firiends  ? 
When?  Where?  In  what?  How? 
Do  these  questions  admit  of  any  other 
than  a  negative  answer  ?  Alas  for  us  I 
we  are  feeble,  sickly,  faint,  and  cowardly. 


We  have  about  as  amch  of  the  spirit  of 
our  Master  as  Peter  had  when  he 
trembled  at  the  voice  of  a  serVant-maid, 
and  swore  he  did  not  know  him. 

Well,  does  the  ease  admit  of  any 
remedy?  Let  us  try.  Let  us  not  be 
afhiid  either  of  the  devil  or  of  his  ser- 
vants. Let  us,  at  least,  reprove  sin 
when  it  is  perpetrated  befote  oar  eyes. 
Let  ns  get  among  the  ignorant,  and  try 
to  dart  light  among  them.  We  shiill 
accomplish  but  little,  and  meet  with 
many  discouragements  at  best.  Never 
mind;  come  what  may,  we  shall  do  a 
little  good,  and  probably  more  than  we 
■hall  ever  know  here.  I  must  close^ 
I  am  affectionately  yours, 

■■'     ■  " . 

An  extract  from  Mr.  Mag  ill's  tract 
will  be  an  appropriate  addition  to  this 
correspondence : — 

'*A  distinguished  French  Protestant 
used  to  say,  '  Evervthing  is  possible;  I 
wonder  at  nothing.  But  there  is  one 
thing  at  which  we  wonder  very  much, 
and  that  is — the  power  of  the  Iritih 
priest.  *  Send  your  starving  boy  to  the 
farm- school,'  said  the  teacher  to  a  poor 
woman.  *  I  cannot ;  the  priest  told  me, 
if  I  would,  he  would  fix  me  to  the  road 
like  a  tree.'  *  You  fear  the  priest  more 
than  God?'  M  do.'  *Come  to  my 
school,'  said  the  missionary  to  a  pour 
naked  boy,  whose  wan  cheek  and  clear 
sunken  eye  proclaimed  the  ravages  of 
famine,  *and  you  will  be  educated, 
tanglit  about  tfosus,  clothed,  and  fed.' 
*  No,  I  will  not ;  you  would  take  me  to 
hell.*  'Will  you  place  your  children 
under  my  care  ?'  said  the  same  missionary 
to  a  working  blacksmith.  'P  cannot;  l 
am  dependent;  a  word  from  the  altar 
would  settle  me  in  time  and  eternity.' 
Oh  !  it  is  heart-rending  to  see  the 
crowds  of  children  hovering  round  the 
doors  of  our  schools,  anxious  to  enjoy 
'  their  advantages,  but  dare  not  for  fear 
of  the  priest.  His  iron  nature  offers  no 
alternative,  even  to  starving  wretched- 
ness, but  the  mass  or  the  curse.  We 
read  of  the  Queen  of  Kavarre  exclaim- 
ing, *  Kather  than  go  to  mass,  if  I  had 
my  kingdom  and  my  son  in  my  hands,  I 
would  cast  them  into  the  depths  of  thts 
sea.'  When  shall  our  people  be  free? 
When  shall  their  salvation  come  oat  of 
Zion?**— Page  14. 

**We  come  into  contact  with  a  Popery 
peculiarly  alive.  Never  before  was  its 
hierarchy  so  sealous,  so  educated,  so 
powerful.  The  religious  orders,  increased 
beyond  all  precedent,  employ  all  the 
resources  of  the  Papacy  in  retaining  and 
confirming  the  lower  classes  in  their 
errors  and  obduracy.  Yielding  to  the 
influence  of  the  times,  llome  is  sending 
out  her  doctors  to  lecture  on  science  aud 
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history:  she  is  guidinj^  the  raoYeraents 
of  moral  reform,  and,  through  cheap 
libraries,  young  men's  societies,  and  bene- 
volent institutes,  she  seeks  to  possess  the 
young  with  her  principles  and  her  spirit. 
Chapels,  in  the  gorgeous  grandeur  of 
mediieval  architecture,  rise  as  if  by  magic 
8lie  is  borrowing  from  music  its  most 
glorious  melodies  to  lend  charms  to  her 
sensuous  worship.  Her  poor  contribute 
ten  thousand  a  ^ear  to  send  Popery  to 
the  heathen.  Irish  priests  are  found  in 
every  country,  propagating  her  tenets,  or 
scaling  them*  with  their  blood.  Tet  truth 
has  deserted  her;  Uruth  threatens  her, 
truth  chases  her,  truth  fills  her  with  fear, 
truth  shall  overthrow  her.* 

"Irish  Papists  are  spreading  over 
every  parish  in  Britain.  They  squat  in 
great  numbers  in  your  large  cities.  They 
import  Popery,  poverty,  crime,  and  the 

f^riest.  They  baflle  the  vigilance  of  your 
aws,  swell  the  calendar  of  your  crimes, 
and  double  your  taxation.  They  are 
beginning  to  tell  powerfully  on  the  ex- 
ternal aspects  of  your  Protestantism. 
They  will  soon  be  strong  enough  to 
grapple  with  your  liberties.  Qet  at  the 
centres  whence  these  predatory  hordes 
migrate,  with  your  Bibles,  your  training, 
and  hce.  Self-defence  demands  this; 
and  so  does  Jesus."— Pages  17-19.  "  The 
MomitHj  Otmelk!  A  Plea  for  the  ilMem- 
6/y'«  Innh  Alusion.*'  By  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Mflgill,  Cork.  Printed  by  M'Cormick 
and  Bobie,  Belfast.     1853. 

LAY  MINISTRATIONS. 

[The  following  is  the  substance  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  brother  Faulkner  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Branoh, 
and  inserted  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
members  and  friends.] 

There  are  some  who,  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  declaration  of  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  hesitate  not  to  pronounce 
lay  ministers  incompetent,  unauthorised 
intruders  into  the  sacred  oflSce;  and 
charge  us  with  exercising  ourselves  in 
great  matters,  and  in  things  which  are  too 
high  for  us.  This  language  springs  either 
from  ignorance  or  from  unwarrantable 
prejudice,  and  is  most  commonly  founded 
upon  the  supposition,  that  a  lay  ministty 
is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  Church,  but 
an  unsightly  excrescence,  without  divioe 
warrant  superinduced  thereon.  But  this 
is  an  error,  which  has  been  fostered  and 
indusmously  propagated  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  known  better.  A  lay 
ministry  is  nothing  new  in  the  Church  ; 
it  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday:  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  coeval  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Church,  yea  more  ancient 
than  any  other  form  of  ministry.  The 
only  ministers  in  the  Church  of  Gh>d  for 


two  thousand  five  hundred  resre,  ^wi 
laymen.  All  the  pious  patrisidis,  b<>ih 
before  and  afker  the  flood,  were,  like 
Noah,  preachers  of  rigbteooaoen;  u^ 
we  know  that  Noah  was  no  ecdcaistic 
but  a  shipwright,  and  afterwsrdi  s  plaic. 
simple  husbandman.  Abrshim,  Isml 
and  Jacob,  with  a  host  ofothenofpr^ 
cisely  the  same  oocnpatioo,  were  til 
occasionally  engaged  as  minifters  of  reli- 
gion, at  the  express  command,  siid  uq<W 
the  immediate  sanction,of  the  great  Heii 
of  the  Church  himself.  And  wbenfse 
Almighty  saw  fit  to  separate  the  triU'< 
Levi  from  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  mi 
distinct  class  of  church  offioen,  di^  ^? 
abrogate  the  ancient  custom  by  which  lij- 
men  officiated  as  ministers  of  religion?  By 
no  means;  laymen  were  still  at  libenj 
both  publicly  and  privately,  toexposi 
the  doctrines  and  enforce  the  preeepi?  ■^' 
religion;  and  this  laymen  conunaedic 
do  without  let  or  hindrance,  Mioogv 
the  Jewish  dispensation  Usted.  h  << 
true  Joshna,  when  ayonngniaa,wMi 
stickler  for  ecclesiastical  anthoritt  m. 
order.  Hence,  when  Eldad  and  Mcvii- 
two  laymen,  began  to  prophesy  in  t» 
camp,  he  hurried  to  Moses  and  laid,  "aj 
lord  Moses,  forbid  them."  Bat  Mi*? 
knew  better  than  to  silence  those  wi' 
were  engaged  in  an  employment »  hsc- 
able,  and  of  so  much  utility;  therefcwi^ 
said  unto  him,  "Enviest  thou  formys^e 
would  God  that  all  the  Lord'i  ^■ 
were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  »>!.•' 
put  his  Spirit  upon  them."  This  i««^> 
to  have  settled  the  controreriy  st  o8f< 
and  for  ever,  so  far  asJudaismwiscos- 
cerned.  When  the  Jews  were  mM  ^ 
the  land  to  which  God  was  then  dimt 
ing  their  march,  they  erected  a  tssi Bri- 
ber of  places  of  worship  which  t«y 
called  synagogues;  and  in  these  stb*^ 
gogues,  those  laymen  who  powessea  a? 
ability  and  felt  the  indinatioB,  were  at 
liberty  to  speak  to  their  fellow  meiuj 
edification  and  comfort.  Nor  wm  it* 
privilege  denied  to  any  whose  chirwjcr 
and  talents  were  such  as  to  qoalif/uefi^ 
for  publicly  engaging  in  this  iop«f»J 
work;  hence,  our  Lord,  whow«sof»^ 
tribe  of  Judah,  of  which  tribe  H^^ 
notliing  concerning  priesthood,  \o^^ 
ready  access  to  the  synagognea,  »0'>  '-^ 
allowed  to  exercise  his  miniitrj  »«« *^ 
often  as  he  thought  proper.  After  tw^j 
the  apostle  Paul,  who  was  of  the  tnl<  " 
Benjamin,  consequently  no  pri«Y»** 
quently  availed  himself  of  the  pn^i'^'^ 
and  was  sometimes  invited  ^^^ 
of  the  synagogue  to  address  the !««!»'; 
Now,  from  these  facts  it  is  quite  »w«'**' 
that  the  Chnroh  recognised  tfd  J«; 
ployed  a  lay  minisuy  for  mors  than  lo* 
thousand  years.  .  ^ 

But  when  the  religion  of  oar  wr- 
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JesQs  Christ  snperaeded  the  religion  of 
Mo«ej,  WIS  there  not  a  complete  change 
in  the  priesthood  ?      Certainly.      But 
tSat  change  alfected  none  hat  the  priesM 
thernselves;    and    the    law   which    was 
cnanged  only  removed  the    priosthood 
fr)m  Aftron,  and  invested  Christ  Jesus 
«ith  the  inst^ia  of  that  high  office,  and 
•^^nstitated  3im  the  ons    sopreme  and 
04/jy  High  Priest  of  our  profession.    Lay 
ministers  were  not  priests  in  the  proper 
«nd  pecnliar  acceptation  of  the  term; 
their  office  was  of  another  kind.    The 
prio9ts«  properly  and  strictly  so  called, 
were  for  the  most  part  employed  in  per- 
forming the  manual  and  servile  parts  of 
re!ii;ioo.    Their  business  was  to  attend 
'';>on  carnal  ordinances,  and  to  do  the 
(i''U(Igery  of  the  sanctuary;  whereas  the 
'  i»iness  of  the  lay  minister  was  of  a 
iAT  more  abstract,  recondite,  and  spiritnel 
nature.    It  consisted  in   preaching,   in 
P'-blicIy  addressing   their    fellow    men 
"^•ou  the  subject  of  personal  religion, 
w,  as  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  phrases 
it,  ia  "  giving  a  word  of  exhortation  to 
ihe  people."    Nav,  they  were  frequently 
employed  to  recall  both  primti  and  people 
to  their  duty.    The  prophets,  who  were 
'mm  time  to  time  commissioned  to  show 
hnVs  people  their  transgressions,  were 
*>r  the    most  part  lay  preachers,  and 
vroQght  beeide  their  fellow  ploughmen 
ind  herdmen  ;  conseouently  the  change 
'f  the  priesthood,  ana  of  the  law  which 
oncerned  the  priesthood,  did  not  alter 
h^iT  position  in  the  least.    On  the  con* 
:itTy,  the  effhot  of  that  change,  so  far  as 
>^eT  were  concerned,  was  to  enlarge  the 
f>bere  of  their  operations,  and  to  en- 
»nce  the  value  and  importance  of  their 
i Hoars.    That  change  opened  to  them  a 
ider  field,  and  ftimished  them  with  a 
ir   more   brilliant    and    heart-stirring 
^eme.    Qence  we  learn  ftvm  the  sacred 
cord  that  lay  preachers  eonstititted  a 
ther  prominent  class  among  the  first 
enters    of  Christianity.    Indeed,    the 
^loie  body  of  those  holy,  self-denying, 
dostrious  propagators  of  our  holy  re- 
HoD,  exhibited  in  their  conduct  far  more 
the  laical  character  than  do  the  recog- 
■ied   ecclesiastics  of  our  day;  for  we 
ve  good  reason  to  suppose  that,  while 
I  ployed  in  proclaiming  the  unsearch- 
)e  riches  of  Christ,  they  found  it  con- 
nient,  because  somewhat  necessary,  to 
K>ar  at  their  respective  callings.    It  is 
>re  than  probable  that  silver  and  gold 
'y  had  none,  but  such  as  they  derived 
in  the  labour  of  their  own  hands;  and, 
\  "fcqaentlj,  the  noost  illustrioos  among 
in  differcMl  in  no  respect,  so  far  as  exp 
nal   appearances  are  concerned,  from 
preachers.    But  the  questions  with 
icli  we  have  to  do  just  now  are  simply 
"^e  : — Were  there  lay  ministers,  pro- 


perly  and   strictly   so   called,    in    the 
apostolic  Church  ?  and  were  those  men 
recognised  by  the  apostles  as  ministers 
of  (.'hrist  ?    These  must  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  unless  we  arc  determined 
to  stultify  ourselves  by  ignoring  the  only 
authentic  history  we  have  of  the  Church 
at  ^his  period.    That  lay  mioistera^  in 
considerable  numbers,  were    associated 
with  the  apostles  in  the  propagation  of 
tlie  gospel,  is  a  fact  that  will  not  admit 
of  dispute.    And  hence  we  read  of  one 
Apollos,  an  eloquent  man  and  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures;  and  from  the  abrupt  and 
unceremonious  manner  in  which  he  is 
introduced  to  our  notice,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that'^e  could  be  nothing  more  than 
a  lay  preacher.    It  is  true  some  eccle- 
siastical writers  tell  us  that  he  ultimately 
became  a  bishop.     That  may  be.    The 
only  wonder  is,  that  these  ecclesiastical 
writers,  in  order  to  save  appearances, 
have  not  construed  him  into  an  apostle, 
or  something  more  ;  but,  layman  as  he 
unquestionably  was,  he  was  a  most  able 
minister  of  the  New  Testament;   and, 
in  the  estimation  of  many,  rivalled,  in 
this  respect,  the  prince  of  the  apostles 
himself.    This,  however,  had  no  other 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  great  apostle 
than  to  lead  him  to  co-operate  most 
heartily  with  his  talented  lay  brother ; 
£Dr  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
Apollos,  it  was  in  terms  of  the  highest 
respect;  and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
some  parties,  he  invariably  treated  him 
in  every  sense  as  a  brother  minister.    I 
have  mentioned  Apollos  because  he  was 
a  man  of  mark,  and  quite  equal,  so  far 
as  preaching  abilities  were  concerned,  to 
the  most  tiuented  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves.   But  Apollos  was  not  the  only 
lay     preacher    among    the     primitive 
Christians;  for,  to  pass  over  a  host  of 
others,    if   we  turn  to  the  church    at 
Ephesus,  we   shall    find  a  number   of 
officers  whom  the  sacred  historian,  in  his 
own  language,  designates  Presbyters,  but 
whom  our  translators  call  elders, — for 
wiiat  reason  I  know  not,  except  it  is  to 
give  the    simple  and   unlettered,  who 
always  constitute  the  mass  of  society,  to  un- 
derstand that  they  were  aged  men,  conse- 
quently, ministers  par  excellence.   Now  to 
tiiese  men  St.  Faul  addressed  one  of  the 
most  powerful,  touching,  and  important 
valedictory  orations  that  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  man.    And  his  concluding 
remarks  show  clearly  that  the  men  then 
before   him  were   laymen  —  men  who, 
while  they  took  the  oversight  of   the 
Church  which  Christ  had  purchased  with 
his  own  blood,  were  engaged,  like  the 
rest  of  their  brethren,  in  secular  avoca- 
tions.   The  apostle  gave  them  plainly  to 
understand  that  their  office  as  preachers 
and  overseers  of  the  Church  was  never 
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deaif^ed  to  raise  them  above  that  con- 
dition. His  language,  after  having  com- 
mended  them  to  God  and  the  word 
of  his  grace,  was,  '*  I  have  coveted  no 
man's  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel ;  yea, 
ve  yourselves  know  that  these  hands 
have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and 
to  them  that  were  with  me.  I  have 
showed  you  in  ail  things,*'  that  is,  "  1  have 
set  you  an  example,  that  so  labouring  ye 
ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  re- 
member the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
bow  he  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  Now,  I  maintain  that 
the  apostle  never  would  have  addressed 
these  remarks  to  men  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  their  best  coats  every 
day,  and  who  considered  it  quite  out 
of  place,  if  not  beneath  their  dignity, 
to  soil  their  fingers  with  manual  toll. 
Such  language  is  applicable  to  those, 
and  to  those  only,  who  are  dependent 
for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and 
families  upon  the  labour  of  their  own 
hands.  What  t  and  were  the  presbyters 
and  bishops  of  the  primitive  Christians 
labourers,  mechanics,  shipwrights,  arti- 
sans, and  such  like?  Yes;  and  those 
occupations  they  followed  at  the  very 
time  when  they  were  designated  pres- 
byters and  bishops.  The  Christian  world 
is  not  sufficiently  ripe  to  adopt  this 
opinion,  and  work  out  its  real  conse- 
quences. But,  be  this  as  it  may,  my 
brethren,  the  present  local  preachers, 
like  their  predecessors,  profess  to  be 
servants  of  the  Church  —  ministers  of 
Christ — preachers  of  the  everlasting  gos- 
pel ;  and  I  believe  their  pretensions  are 
well  founded,  and  are  sustained  by  pre- 
cedents innumerable,  and  of  very  long 
standing.  The  Church,  in  her  very  best 
davs,  employed  them  in  no  inconsider- 
able numbers.  Inspired  apostles  gave 
them  the  sanction  of  their  authority,  and 
acknowledged  them  as  fellow  helpers ;  and 
the  Almighty  has  stamped  their  labours 
with  the  broad  seal  of  his  approbation. 
I  shall  not  say  anything  on  the  present 
occasion  respecting  that  divine,  inward, 
spiritual  call,  which  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  all  others,  to  take  upon  them- 
selves this  office  and  ministry,  because 
that  call  can  only  be  known  to,  and  fuUv 
realised  by,  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
But,  it  maybe  asked,  do  not  many  sec- 
tions of  the  Church  refuse  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  labours  of  an  unpaid  minis- 
try? and  did  not  the  Church  in  general, 
soon  after  the  apostles'  days,  repudiate  all 
lach  aid?  We  readily  acknowledge  the 
fact.  But  herebv  hangs  a  tale,  from 
which  the  Church  long  since  ought  to 
have  learned  many  a  useful  and  import- 
ant lesson.  Lay  ministers  were  super- 
seded, at  least  in  •  one  important  section 
of  the  Church,  a  section  which  embraced 


within  her  ample  pale  nearlv  the  whole 
of  the  civilised  world.  And  what  fol- 
lowed? I  do  not  ask  what  was  the  con- 
sequence; but  what  followed?  Why, 
the  Church,  while  under  the  care  of  the 
apostles  and  their  lay  coadjutors,  flou- 
rished in  considerable  purity,  and  ap- 
peared likely,  in  a  short  tiipe,  to  realise 
all  that  had  been  predicted  respecting  her 
greatness,  utility,  and  glory;  bnt  when 
the  apostles  were  removed,  and  the  lay 
ministers  silenced,  she  soon  began  to 
manifest  signs  of  corruption  and  decay, 
her  iine  gold  became  tarnished,  her  wine 
mixed  with  water.  And  she  proceeded 
from  bad  to  worse,  till  the  light  which 
was  within  her  became  darkness  ;  and  a 
long,  black,  dreary,  cheerless  night  fol- 
lowed. But  how  came  it  to  pass  that  the 
lay  preachers  were  set  aside  and  repu- 
diated by  the  Church?  There  must  have 
been  some  reason,  either  apparent  or 
real,  for  a  proceeding  so  strange  and 
so  suicidal  as  this.  Let  ns  just  turn  our 
attention  to  the  lessons  which  history  is 
calculated  to  teach  with  reference  to  this 
matter.  Those  who  claimed  to  be  the 
lawful  possessors  of  all  ecclesiastical  rule 
and  spiritual  authority,  were  bent  upon 
the  aggrandisement  of  their  own  order ; 
resolved  by  any  means,  while  they  fat- 
tened upon  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
to  elevate  themselves  far  above  the  reach 
of  ordinary  mortals.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  modem  times,  but  of  ages 
long  gone  by,  and  of  men  who  have  long 
since  ceased  their  fantastic  tricks  before 
high  heaven.  A  comparison  of  the  past 
with  the  present  might  probably  anord 
us  some  assistance  in  arriving  at  a  just 
conclusion  with  respect  to  present  ten- 
dencies. But  as  I  am  anxious  to  avoid 
giving  utterance  to  any  statement  which 
might  by  possibility  be  constmed  into  on 
attempt  to  exalt  one  class  of  church 
officers  at  the  expense  of  another,  I  shall 
leave  you  to  institute  the  comparison, 
and  to  draw  your  own  conclusions.  I 
can,  however,  easily  conceive  that  the 
lay  preachers  of  that  day  were  very  soon 
discovered  to  constitute  the  only  real 
obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  tliose 
schemes  which  then  began  to  be  con- 
cocted for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
hierarchy  which  should  possess  supreme 
power,  and  exercise  unlimited  authority 
over  the  whole  Church;  and  because 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  this,  they  most 
be  removed.  The  means  resorted  to  for 
this  purpose  were  only  too  successful; 
and  thus  the  Church,  through  the  adroit 
management  of  her  nilers,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  dispense  with  the  labours  of  her 
unpaid  ministry.  And  what  did  she  gain 
by  it?  Why,  a  most  gigantic  and  op- 
pressive superstition.  We  have  sosse 
reason  to  suppose,  that  had  the  Church 
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ottered  and  eocounged  a  lay  mintstrjry 
he  never  could  have  saffered  in  the 
'iiv  and  to  the  extent  which  she  did 
-:y<T.  That  terrible  apostacy  never 
^'  nld  have  attained  the  dimensions 
iliich  it  did  attain.  The  knowledge  and 
xperienceoflay  ministers  qualified  them 
0  (ioiect  corruption  in  its  incipient  stages, 
nd  their  numbers,  and  perfectly  inde- 
pendent position,  would  have  emboldened 
bem  to  resist  it.  There  would  then  have 
len  a  war  of  principles ;  and  truth  must 
^e  been  brought  at  the  fitting  time  into 
ui»ion  with  error;  and  although  the 
inij(;]e  might  have  been  sharp,  yet  it 
I'uld  not  have  been  protracted  for  any 
nc  period,  because  it  is  mighty,  and 
'  list  prevail.  Under  snch  circumstances, 
e  ambitious  schemes  of  Hildebrand, 
>wever  cunning,  never  could  have  suc- 
eded ;  because  the  moment  their  real 
ature  had  become  apparent,  ten  thou^ 
iQd  lay  ministers  would  have  risen  up, 


animated  by  the  spirit  of  Luther,  and 
would  have  given  the  wily  encroachers 
upon  the  rights  of  Christ  to  understand 
that  they  would  never  be  suffered  thus  to 
enslave  the  Church  and  the  world.  The 
fountain  of  divine  truth  might  at  times 
have  been  rendered  turbid  by  the  restless 
ambition  of  designing  men,  but  a  lay 
ministry  would  have  rallied  round,  re- 
moved Its  impurities,  and  restored  it  again 
to  its  pristine  condition,  l^ow,  if  this  is 
a  correct  view,  it  follows  that  lay  minis- 
ters, from  the  nature  of  their  studies, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  source  from 
which  they  derived  their  maintenance, 
must  be  better  qualified  to  conserve  the 
real  interests  of  the  Church  than  any  other 
class  of  men;  and  the  primitive  Church, 
had  she  been  wise,  would  have  cherished 
them  as  her  best  and  surest  friends,  who 
would  not  have  deserted  her  in  the  hour 
of  her  need. 

(^Tobe  concluded  in  our  aer^} 
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Befobb  these  pa^es  meet  the  publio 
'e,  the  nation  will  have  been  called 
>on  to  devote  a  day  to  humiliation  and 
•aver  before  God,  in  contemplation  of 
0  awful  strugg:le  into  which  wo  are 
itering  with  the  colossal  power  of 
w-thcrn  Europe.  The  humble  confes- 
>n  of  our  sins,  and  earnest  supplication 
r  mercy,  and  aka  for  the  Divine 
i*<*<in^  upon  the  efforts  of  the  nation 
obtain  a  righteous  adjustment  of  the 
eat  matters  at  issue  iu  the  contest^  are 
rv  properly  urged  upon  the  inhabitants 
these  realms  oy  the  proclamation  of 
r  beloved  Queen;  and  no  Christian 
^n,  whatever  may  be  his  opinions  upon 
p  character  and  objects  of  the  war, 
n  offer  a  sound  reason  why  these 
ellent  recommendations  should  not 
followed  up,  both  in  the  letter  and  in 
i  Spirit.  We  trust,  ere  these  remarks 
i  read,  the  general  observance  of  the 
y  will  have  proved  that  the  nation 
derstands  its  duty  in  this  respect,  and 
u  not  a  few  will  have  prayed,  not 
ly  for  themselves,  their  families,  their 
tional  and  civil  connections,  but  also 
*  their  enemieg, — the  enemies  with 
torn  the  Government  has  thought  it 
L-essary,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
ifo  to  war. 

NV>  love  to  cherish  the  idea,  that 
bite  acts  of  the  nature  of  this  pro- 
inatioo  of  a  day  of  humiliation^  tend 
connect  us  as  a  nation  with  tlie  move* 
ntii  and  purposes  of  Divine  Provi* 
>ce,  and,  in  fact,  amount  to  a  national 
ognition  of  the  supreme  govemment 


of  God  in  the  earth.  In  the  estimation 
of  sensible  men,  this  is  not  without  its 
value;  and  if  it  be  a  natural  concomi- 
tant of  the  union  of  Church  and  State, 
it  is  one  of  the  few  good  things  which 
counterbalanoe,  in  some  deeree,  the 
manifold  evils  that  flow  from  Uiat  ques* 
tionable  expedient. 

Some  philanthropic  men,  and  many 
ministers,  are  urging  that  collections 
should  be  made  in  all  places  of  publio 
worship  on  the  fast-dav,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wives  and  families  of  the  men^ 
whom  the  exigencies  of  war  are  carrying 
to  distant  lands.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  squeamish  scruples  on  the  part  even 
of  those  who  condemn  war,  in  every  form 
and  for  any  purpose,  will  prevent  this 
suggestion  being  carried  out  wherever 
it  IS  practicable.  The  object  need  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  should  the  day  itself  b» 
suffered  to  pass  without  the  adoption  of 
so  praiseworthy  a  measure.  It  is  sur» 
to  come  up  again  and  again  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  and  in  a  ^lape  to  bespeak 
greater  sympathy,  and  demand  more 
prompt  and  systematic  relief.  Many 
whom  we  speak  of  now  as  "  wives  ana 
children,"  vrill  inevitably  becooM  '^wi-i 
dows  and  orphans;  *'  and  if  towards 
these  we  would  act  as  our  Saviour  did 
in  the  days  of  his  flesh — not  inquiring 
too  minutely  into  the  means,  or  the  sins 
and  crimes,  by  which  the  objects  of  his 
compassion  were  brought  to  need  his 
help — we  shall,  with  all  our  hearti^ 
fulfil  the  old  Mothodistioal  rule  in  '<  do* 
ing  good;">  ''trample  under  foot  that 
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doctrine  of  devils,  not  to  do  eood  unless 
our  hearts  are  free  to  it."  There  is  no 
Scriptural  warrant  for  refusing  relief 
and  comfort  to  the  needy,  the  bereayed, 
and  the  distressed  "in'mind^  bodj,  or 
estate." 

The  remark  is  trite  enough,  that  the 
best  thingfs  are  liable  to  abuse.  Yet  some 
abuses  when  thej  first  strike  the  eye, 
produce  a  sort  of  surprise,  that  indicates 
something  akin  to  ignorance  on  our  part 
of  the  natural  results  of  human  weak- 
ness left  to  work  out  for  itself  the  good 
purposes  which  a  religious  association 
may  aim  to  promote.  We  were  some- 
what startled  on  a  recent  Lord's-day, 
on  crossing  London  Bridge,  to  obserTe 
several  boys  clad  in  uniform  similar  to 
that  of  the  Ragged  School  blacking-boys, 
busily  exercising  their  peculiar  avoca- 
tions upon  the  shoes  and  boots  of  the 
dusty  wayside  passengers  of  that  crowded 
thoroughfare.  The  conductors  of  Ragged 
Schools  are  of  course  not  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  all  to  whom  they  afford 
help  and  instruction ;  nor  is  the  voca- 
tion of  street-shoeblack  to  be  confined 
to  those  only  who  pass  through  the  ex- 
cellent institutions  under  their  manage^ 
ment;  otherwise  some  reflection  might 
be  cast  upon  their  generous  and  disin- 
terested labours.  It  is  but  another  ex- 
emplifioation  of  the  tnith,  that  abuses 
tread  swiftly  in  the  wake  of  all  good 
movements.  Might  not  some  more  did- 
tingpiishiiig  peculiarity  be  adopted  to 
mark  those  youths  who  are  really  plying 
their  business  under  the  auspioes  of  the 
Ragged  School  Union? 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Mr. 
Wesley,  a  simple  presbyter  of  the  Church 
of  England,  hurriedly  to<^  a  long  journey 
to  London,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
irregular  and  unauthorised  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  the  Christian  ministrv 
by  that  good  man  Thomas  MaxfieldL 
The  bigotry  naturally  superinduced  by 
Mr.  Wesley^s  early  associations  and  ex- 
clusive training,  was  highly  offended: 
but  his  predetermined  intentions  yielded 
to  the  remonstrances  and  prudent  counsel 
of  his  yenerable  mother;  and,  conse- 
quently, Thomas  Maxfield  bad  many 
Sttocesflors,  who  emoyed  both  the  ap- 
proval and  the  confidence  of  the  father 
of  Methodism.  It  is  a  curious  exempli- 
fication of  the  course  human  affairs  often 
take,  that  in  the  present  day  we  some- 
times find  the  successors  of  ThomaA 
Maxfield  assuming  the  very  position 
from  which  Mr.  Wesley*s  mother  forced 
him  to  retreat;  while  they  occasionally 
succeed,  either  through  accident  or  bj 
dint  of  application,  in  securing  to  them- 
selvea  a  consideration  to  which  their 
lineagey  it  ma^  bto  thought,  little  entitles 
them.    To  tins,  abstractedly,  there  can- 


not be  much  objection.  If  honours  are 
to  be  rendered,  let  those  have  them  to 
whom,  by  position  or  merit,  diey  belong. 
The  successors  of  the  martyrs  became 
rulers  of  the  world,  co-ordinatelywith 
the  children  of  their  oppressors.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  so  very  surprising, 
though  it  be  an  event  worthy  to  be 
noticed,  in  the  fact  that  the  name  of  a 
plain  Methodist  preacher — one  of  the 
legitimate  successors  of  Thomas  Max- 
field— has  been  seen  during  the  kst  few 
weeks,  posted  side  by  side  with  that  of 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Established 
Church,  at  the  doors  of  several  of  the 
churches  in  the  metropolis. 

The  historical  facts  recorded  in  the 
Bible  have,  during  the  last  few  years, 
received  so  many  confirmations,  and 
haye  been  so  amply  illustrated  by  the 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard,  Col.  RawKo- 
Bon,  and  others  in  Babylon,  Nineyeh, 
Arabia,  and  Egypt,  that  sceptics  of  all 
classes  are  now  nearly  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  confining  their  objections 
to  the  doctrines  of  that  blessed  book. 
Its  narratives  and  facts  are  daily  be- 
coming verified  to  an  extent  that  far 
excee&  the  hopes  and  expectations  that 
have  been  entertained  by  believers  in 
its  truth. 

At  the  same  time,  some  of  those  state- 
ments of  ancient  heathen  authors  which  it 
has  been  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  biblical  history  are  being  proved  to 
be  little  better  than  myths.  For  instance, 
the  AthencBum  for  April  15,  contains  a 
letter  from  Col.  Ravunson,  in  which  he 
conveys  the  important  information,  that 
upon  a  statue  of  the  god  Nebo,  recently 
disinterred  from  one  of  the  palaces  of 
Nimrud,  there  is  inscribed  "  a  legend  of 
twelve  Unas,  which  states  that  the  figure 
in  auestion  was  executed  by  a  eertain 
sculptor  of  Calah,  and  dedicated  hy  him 
to  his  lord,  Phal-lu-kah,  king  of  Assyria, 
and  to  his  lad^,  Sammuramit,  queen  of 
the  palace,"  this  Phal-lu-kah  being  iden- 
tical with  the  Pvl  of  Scripture^  and 
Sammuramit  with  the  SemiramU  of 
Greek- Assyrian  annals.  CoL  Rawlinsoa 
^ows  from  this  inscription,  collated 
with  statements  found  in  ancient  his- 
torians, the  probability  that  the  Greek 
story  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  is  a  pure 
fable,  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
last  king  of  the  upper  line  of  Mineveb 
married  a  Babylonian  princess  named 
Atossa,  who  took  the  Semitic  name  of 
Semiramis,  on  becoming  queen  of  As- 
syria. Thus  the  assumption  of  the  old 
ciasticai  legend,  that  ffinus  was  the 
founder  of  Mineveh  turns  out  to  be  £»- 
brication,  while  the  most  ancient  state- 
ment made  by  Moses,  a  full  thonssad 
years  before  authentic  Greek  history 
eommeneee,   that  ''out    of  that    land 
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<  Shinar)  went  forth  Asshur,  and  bttilded 
Mnereh,  and  Calah,  and  Resen  between 
Nmereh  and  Calah/'  remains  untouched 
abore  the  mass  of  eastern  legend  and 
Greek  lOjth,  that  modern  researches 
are  slowly  but  surely  clearing  out  of 
bi^t.  Not  the  least  extraordinary  re- 
cent erent  is  the  discorery  of  the  actual 
remains  of  tha  burnt  cities  of  the  plain, 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha— not  under  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  comparatiTely  modem  legends, 
but  upon  its  shores,  and  surrounded  by 
convincing  eridences  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  means  by  which  they 
were  destroyed,  and  among  the  rest,  vast 
masses  of  ialt.   The  desert  of  Sinai,  too. 


is  yielding  up  its  treasures  of  testimony 
to  the  events  which  holy  Scripture  de- 
clares occurred  in  that  locality:  long 
lines  of  inscriptions  having  been  found 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  rocks  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  resting 
places  of  the  Israelites ;  which  it  is  be- 
ueved  were  graven  there  during  their 
forty  years*  wanderings — probably  un- 
der the  inspection  or  by  the  connivance 
of  Moses  himself,  and  within  a  very 
brief  period  of  the  date  at  which  the  law 
was  given  amidst  the  dreadful  thunders 
of  Mount  Sinai.  Thus  the  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  the  only  authentic  history 
of  man  in  the  earliest  ages  are  aooumu- 
lating  on  every  hand.  x* 
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PBoomess  OF  the  association. 

Wk  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to 
lay  before  our  brethren  a  programme  of 
the  completed  arrangements  for  the  ag- 
^re^ate  meeting,  but  find  that  it  is  not 
jwasible  in  the  present  number.  The 
labour  and  difficulties  connected  with 
the  work  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by 
residents  in  the  country.  Preparation 
for  such  a  gathering  in  anv  town  in  the 
provinces  is  easy  compared  with  the  im- 
mense effort  it  requires  in  the  metro- 
polis. But  the  committee  are  vigorously 
at  work,  and  branch  committees,  both  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  have  been  formed 
in  several  parts  of  London,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  accommodation. 

St  Martin's  Hall,  St.  Martin's-lane, 
has  been  taken  for  the  business  and  pub- 
He  meetings.  We  know  that  this  will 
be  matter  of  regret  with  some  who  would 
have  been  pleased  to  have  revived  the 
associations  connected  with  the  first 
meeting  in  Freemasons'  Hall ;  and  we 
eonfess  that  it  would  have  been  gratify^ 
ing  to  us  to  hare  found  ourselves  once 
more  with  our  brethren  in  that  building. 
Bnt  it  is  matter  of  rejoicing  that  God  is 
not  confined  to  temples  made  with 
hands ;  and  we  hope  that  the  hallowed 
infiaence  which  was  experienced  in  the 
one  place  may  be  realised  in  the  other. 

Questions  respecting  Centenary  Hall, 
and  the  Conference  Chapels,  &c.,  will 
be  best  answered  at  the  meeting.  We 
cannot  gratify  the  curiosity  of  our  cor- 
respondents. 

Kor  can  we  determine  the  question  aa 
to  whether  or  not  the  officers  elected  at 
the  last  aggre^te  meeting  will  be  con- 
ndered  as  having  served  their  term  of 
office,  seeing  that  the  rules  speak  of  thehr 
tuetioH  aftnuatfy. 


Several  correspondents  have  referred 
in  terms  of  commendation  to  the  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  April  number 
from  our  worthy  correspondent  of 
Aylesbury.  Not  a  few  appear  inclined 
to  give  it  a  decided  preierence  to  tho 
recommendations  of  the  ''  Birmingham 
Committee."  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
that  other  projects  are  to  be  laid  before 
the  aggregate  meeting.  We  commend 
the  matter  to  the  serious  attention  of 
ever^  branch,  and  trust  that,  while  they 
cherish  a  longing  desire  to  do  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  good,  they  will  be 
especially  anxious  to  secure  the  stabilitj 
of  the  association. 

It  will  be  the  business  of  the'general 
committee  carefully  to  consider  every 
scheme  that  may  be  brought  before 
them;  and,  while  we  do  not  claim  for 
them  the  character  of  infallible,  we  trust 
that  their  recommen<utions  will  be 
treated  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
their  painstaking  deuberations,  and  that 
no  merely  impulsive  generosity  will  be 
permitted  to  set  them  aside.  Were  it 
not  that  we  know  how  tenacious  some 
of  our  brethren  are  of  any  one  exercis- 
ing what  they  call  "  undue  influence  over 
the  minds  of  others,"  we  should  have 
been  free  to  utter  our  own  opinions,  but 
we  defer  to  their  objection,  and  forbear. 
The  subjoined  list  of  motions  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  the  acting  secretary;  some 
of  them  involve  questions  of  importance, 
which  will  demand  attention.  Others 
might  be  dismissed  with  a  smile, — only 
that  their  discussion  will  consume  pre- 
oious  time,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  call 
forth  remarks  that  may  not  end  in 
smiles. 

Much  calmness,  prudenee,  and  for- 
bearance will  be  required.    May  tlw^ 
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Lord  giro  us  all  "  the  spirit  of  power, 
of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind  1  *' 


will  come  forward  nobly  to  the  assist' 
ance  of  this  institution. 

And,  sir,  is  their  ray  of  light  to  be 
darkened?  is  anxious  care  again  to  take 
possession  of  that  breast,  which  since  the 
formation  of  this  association  has  been 
tranquil?  God  forbid?  But  will  this 
not  be  the  case  if  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Birmingham  committee  be 
adopted?  Cannot  some  other  plans  be 
carried  into  effect  to  relieve  the  funds? 
I  believe  there  can,  and  if  the  association 
would  only  try  one  or  two  suggestions  I 
would  throw  out,  for  one  twelve  months, 
I  am  sure  they  would  find  the  benefit 
resulting  therefrom. 

The  first  suggestion  is  a  levy  of  one 
penny  at  the  death  of  a  member, — at  the 
last  aggregate  meeting  the  numbers 
reported  were  2,829.*  On  the  death  of 
a  member  this  levy  of  one  penny  would 
produce  £11  los.  9d.,  bein^  £3  15s.  9d. 
more  than  the  amount  required. 

The  number  of  claimants  for  funeral 
allowance  were  28,  and  at  £8  each,  would 
amount  to  £224.  The  levy  of  one  penny 
on  this  number  would  amount  to 
X312  ds.  6d.;  so,  instead  of  drawing  upon 
the  general  fund  for  £311  as  we  did  Ust 
ruNBBAL  ALLOWANCES  AND  UBMBERS*        J^^^f   there    would    bc    s    balance  of 


NOTICES  OF  MOTION    FOB  THE    lUNE 
AOOBEOATE    MEETING,   1854. 

1.  That  the  acting  Secretary,  being 
the  servant  of  the  association,  be  in 
future  appointed  by  the  Aggregate 
Meeting. 

2.  That  the  President,  the  Treasurer, 
the  Secretary,  the  Editor,  and  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  elected  annually  at  the 
Aggregate  Meeting.  The  votes  in  every 
instance  to  be  taken  by  ballot. 

3.  That  if  for  six  consecutive  months 
the  expenditure  shall  have  exceeded  the 
income,  the  Committee  shall  be  em- 
powered to  reduce  the  allowance  pro- 
portionably  to  all  classes  of  claimants. 

4.  That  the  Funeral  Allowance  be 
reduced  from  eight  to  six  pounds. 

5.  That  the  word  "  honorary  "  be^omit- 
ted  in  Rule  5. 

6.  That  at  the  death  of  every  free 
member  for  whom  claim  shall  be  made 
on  the  funds,  a  levy  of  one  penny  each 
member  be  made  throughout  the  associa- 
tion, to  meet  the  demand. 


CONTBIBUTIONS. 

Albion  Crescent,  Northampton, 
April  lOlh,  1854. 
Deab  Sib, — I  can  assure  you  that  no 
person  feels  more  earnestly  than  I  do 
for  the  success  of  the  "  Local  Preachers* 
Mutual-Aid  Association."    I    love   the 
institution,  and  would  ever  be  willing  to 
support  any  and  every  motion  that  I 
thought  would  tend  to  promote  its  inte- 
rests,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  remember 
this  society  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aifording  relief  to  my  aged,  dis- 
tressed,    and    afflicted    brethren— and 
many    of   their   hearts    rejoiced  wlien 
their  names  were  enrolled    among  its 
members;   before,  poverty,    starvation, 
the  union,  and  death  stared  them  in  the 
ftice,  and  they  could  not  help  sometimes 
looking  forward  to  the  future,  and  as 
they  thus  looked,  the  tear  would  roll  down 
their  cheeks  when  they  thought  of  the 
union,  and  separation  from  the  aged  part- 
nere  of  their  joys  and  sorrows;  but  now, 
their  minds  are  relieved, — there  is  a  ray 
of  hope  shedding  its  light  upon  them— 
their  brethren  sympathise  and  feel  for 
them,  and  are  determined  it  shall  never 
be  said,  that  Brother  So-and-so,  a  Wes- 
leyan  Local  Preacher,  after  serving  the 
church  in  its  ministry  some  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty  years,  ended  his  days  in  a  union ! 
No,  sir  I  that  shall  never  be;  the  local 
brethren  say  No!   Our  churches  say  No  I 
And  I  believe  the  time  will  soon  come 
when    the   members    of   our   beloved 
Methodism  generally  will  say  No,  and 


£1  3s.  6d.  paid  into  it,  besides  meeting 
the  claims  for  funeral  allowances  to 
members'  wives.  This  would  add  to  the 
yearly  payment  of  each  member  2s.  4d. 
for  tlie  year  instead  of  48.,  as  proposed 
by  the  Birmingham  committee,  which  I 
am  sure  the  majority  of  them  can  ill 
afford. 

The  next  suggestion  is,  there  are  many 
of  us  that  are  puLced  by  the  providence 
of  God,  in  some  little  better  circum- 
stances than  others  of  our  brethren;  let 
such  of  us  therefore  contribute  the  same 
as  honorary  members,  viz.,  5s.  3d.  per 
quarter;  and  at  any  time,  should  we  not 
be  in  a  position  to  continue  that  payment, 
we  can  fall  back  upon  the  regular  mem- 
ber*s  subscription  of  3s.  For  the  future, 
should  Providence  continue  to  smile  upon 
me,  I  will  do  so,  and  shall  begin  at  once 
to  act  upon  this  principle;  and  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  others  who  would  do 
the  same. 

I  am  sorry  1  have  thus  intruded  upon 
your  valuable  time  and  space,  but  1  am 
sure  if  my  brethren  would  only  adopt 
these  two  suggestions  immense  benent 
would  he  derived,  and  our  aged  and 
venerable  fathers  might  still  have  their 
4s.  per  week,  which  ought  not  to  be  re- 
duced, nor  the  members'  subscriptions 
raised  another  shilling  per  quarter. 

Let  us  all  unite  more  warmly  than 

*  This  namber  Inclndea  hononuy  members  not 
being  local  preachers.  Thej  coi^d  not  be  ex« 
peoted  to  give  the  peace.  Our  corre«|»<>iid«ot 
most  deduct  901  fh>ni  iMt  jeer's  retarab  satf 
rectify  bis  calcolatlon  aeoordinglj. 
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erer,  indiridnaUy    and  collectiToly,  in 
lielping  on  this  eodUke  cause. 
I  remain. 
My  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

William  Smith. 

Bearward  Street,  Northampton, 
April  IStb,  1654. 

DsAB  Bbother,— Feeling  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  "  Local  Preacher's  Mu- 
tual-Aid Association,"  from  the  first 
moment  I  became  acquainted  with  its 
projectors ;  and  being  anxious  for  its 
prosperity,  I  beg  permission  to  suggest 
what  I  am  fully  persuaded  will  be  one 
great  means  of  furtoering  the  good  cause 
and  keeping  up  its  funds.  That  is,  at 
the  death  of  every  free  member,  for 
whom  claim  shall  be  made  on  the  funds, 
a  levy  of  one  penny  each  member  to  be 
made  througnout  the  Association,  to 
meet  the  demand.  With  the  present  num- 
ber of  members,  the  levy  would  realise 
about  £12,*  so  that  after  the  funeral 
claim  is  defrayed  there  would  be  an 
overplus  to  the  funds  of  £4.  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  believe  that  there  is  one 
of  our  brethren  that  can  or  will  object 
to  the  projected  scheme,  the  demand 
being  so  small  and  the  benefit  so  ap- 
parent. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  give  notice  of 
a  motion  to  that  effect,  to  be  laid  before 
the  forthcoming  Aggregate  Meeting. 
You  will  remember  tlutt  I  made  the  at- 
tempt once  before,  but  this  time  it  is 
by  the  unanimous  request  of  the  North- 
aokpton  Branch. 

We  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  giving 
this  letter  publicity  in  the  May  Maga- 
zine, in  order  that  the  minjs  of  the 
brethren  throughout  the  Association 
may  be  prepared  ;  and  I  trust  they  will 
see  the  importance  of  its  adoption. 

I  am,  dear  brother,  yours  in  the  bene- 
Tolent  cause, 

James  Hill,  Branch  Sec. 

GBATITU1>E   FOB  BENEP1T8. 

New  Buckingham,  Feb.,  6th,  1864. 

I  can  only  affain  thank  you  most  sin- 
cerely for  your liindness  in  answering  my 
request ;  my  husband  has  sent  a  receipt 
for  15s.,  but  could  not  speak  to  the  date 
which  that  sum  included,  as  we  do  not 
exactly  know  it. 

I  informed  my  son  that  you  had  re- 
ceived the  9s. ;  his  wife  is  still  living, 
but  her  death  is  hourly  expected,  and 
blessed  be  God,  death  to  her  has  no  ter- 
rors ;  she  is  a  great  sufferer,  but  soon, 
through  infinite  mercy,  all  will  be  over; 
and  his  loss,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  her 
eternal  gain. 

*Onr  brother  falls  Into  the  aame  error  ai  the 
eorren>on4ent  In  the  prevloas  letter.  ThU,  how. 
ever,  docs  not  affect  the  principle. 


We  unite  to  pray,  that  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  may  rest  upon  you,  and  all 
who  are  engaged  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  tho  Association,  which  is  the 
means  of  doing  good  to  so  many  of  the 
aged  and  needy  ambassadors  of  Christ: 
but  for  it,  we  should  have  been  for  a 
long  time  past  the  inhabitants  of  the 
union-house ;  thanks  be  unto  the  Lord 
and  to  his  servants,  we  yet  have  a  home 
of  our  own,  and  are  at  liberty  to  go 
where  we  please.  My  husband  presents 
his  kind  regards,  and  I  beg  to  subscribe 
myself  yours,  greatly  obliged, 

Swaffham  Circuit.  F.  R. 


OBITDABT   KOTIOB* 

Mt  Deab  Brotheb  Habbis, — Having 
attended  our  deceased  brother  James 
Lonsdale  during  his  illness,  and  having 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  his  state 
of  mind,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  beine 
able  to  state,  that  on  the  most  pointed 
questions  being  put  to  him  in  reference 
to  his  acceptance  with  God,  he  unhesi- 
tatingly and  joyously  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  appeared  not  to  have  the 
least  doubt  of  having  an  abundant  en- 
trance into  the  kingdom  administered 
unto  him.  The  testimony  he  has  left 
behind  will  be  a  sufficient  counterbalance 
to  the  grief  his  friends  and  the  church 
may  experience  in  his  death  ;  and  with- 
out fear  or  misgiving  I  can  testify,  that 
our  loss  has  issued  in  his  eternal  gain. 

Chesterfield,  April  6.  A.  W. 

DIED. 

January  9, 1854.  Daniel  Woolmer,  ot 
the  Downham  Circuit,  aged  61.  Claim 
£8,  His  end  was  peace.  He  had  been 
on  the  Sick  Fund  20  weeks. 

February  28,  1854.  William  Shep. 
herd,  of  the  Ilkestone  Circtut,  aged  68. 
Claim  £4,  having  previously  received 
£4  at  his  wife's  death. 

March  27,  1854.  James  Lonsdale,  of 
Chesterfield,  aged  48.  Claim  £8.  He 
had  been  on  the  Sick  Fund  4  weeks. 

March  28, 1854.  George  Chater,  of 
the  Daventry  Circuit,  aged  77.  Claim 
JC4.  He  had  been  on  the  Annuitant 
Fund  161  weeks. 

March  19,  1854.  Ann  Rayson,  of 
the  Swaffham  Circuit,  aged  39.  Claim 
£4.     Her  end  was  peaceful. 

March  14,  1854.  Susanna  Liver,  of 
the  Lancaster  Circuit,  aged  56.  Claim 
£4»  Her  end  was  peaceful  and  happy^ 
as  her  life  was  exemplary  and  demoted. 


REMTriAircBs  RECErvxD  bt  thb  Trba- 
8UREB  TO  Apbil  20th,  1854:~-Holm- 
firth,£4  11;  Swaffham,  £8  89;  Brigg,  £2 
8s.;  Settle,  £1  IGs.;  Leighton  Buzzard, 
£6;  Lancaster,  £4  Ids. ;  St  Helenas,  £1  IBs. ; 
Ilkestone,  £7  10s.  3d. ;  Leeds,  £5  12«.  6d. ; 
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Great  Grimsby,  10s. ;  Eawngwold,  £1  48. ; 
Oldham,  £1  43.;  Ashtou-under-Lyne,  £2 
128.;  Hinckley,  £4  16a.  6d. ;  \Vellington, 
£2  lis.;  Monmouth,  £3  15a.  6d.;  Lough- 
borough, £1  19s. ;  Grantham,  £1  79. ;  Tad- 
caster,  £1  16s.  6d.;  Stockton,  £1  139.; 
Nottingham,  H'd  63. ;  Axminster,  38. ;  King- 
ton, £1  4s.;  Halifax,  £2  29.;  Oundle,  £1 
Is.;  Tavistock,  £3  68.;  Newport  (Mon.), 
£4  16s.  Dd. ;  Andover,  £1  Is. ;  Peterborough, 
£1  198. ;  Burnley,  £2  lis ;  Stourport,  £4 
148.  7d.;  Barnard  CaAtle,  £2  13a.;  Thame, 
£1  78. ;  North  Walsham,  £2  2s. ;  Congle- 
ton,  £4  lis. ;  Towceater,  £2  Ss. ;  Frome, 
£3  179- ;  RuncorA,  £2  8s.;  Penzance,  £4 
18s.  6d. ;  Worcester,  £1  86. ;  Cheadle,  £1 
lOs. ;  Weymouth,  £1 10s. ;  Wolverhampton, 
£3  Is.;  *Garstang,  £1  7s.;  Mansfield,  £2 
14s.  lOd. :  Cromrord,  £5  178.;  Coventry, 
£1 14s. ;  Lincoln,  £1  48. ;  Sowerby  Bridge, 
£3  8t  ;  Addingham,  £2  128. ;  St.  Agnes, 
£1  48. ;  Dursley,  £l  lOs.  6d. ;  Downham, 
£4  3s.  4d. ;  Bnstol,  £2  5s. ;  Hexham,  £3 
7s. ;  Wrexham,  £1 7s. ;  Sunderland,  £3  Os. ; 
Abergavenny,  £1  16s. ;  Sheemess,  £1  98. ; 
Wakefield,  £1  19s.;  Daventry,  £4  I69. ; 
Bakewell,  £1  lOs. ;  Windsor,  12s. ;  South- 
wark  and  Lambeth,  £18  18s.  6d. ;  Dudley, 
£2  98.  2d.;  Stockport,  £2  88.;  Driffield, 
£8  3s. ;  York,  £3 158. ;  Barnstaple,  £4  ISs. ; 
Malton,  £2  Ss. ;  Merthyr  TydvU,  £3  8b. 
9d. ;  Bradford,  £4  Ids ;  li  v  rpool,  £34 16e.  6d. 


D02rATX02n^     HONORABY     SUBSCRIPnONS, 
ETC.,     BKCEIVED    BY    THE     TREASURER, 

TO  April  20th,  1854:  — 

£     8.      d. 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at  Leigh- 
ton  Buzzard 5    0    0 

Mr.  Tbos.  Read,  2nd  donation, 
Great  Grimsby 0  10    0 

A  Friend,  Donation,  Asbton- 
nnder-Lyne 0    10 

Collections  at  fflcestone,  £1  78. 
6d. ;  do.  Kimberley,  188.  9d. ; 
do.  at  Cotmanhay,V8.     ...    2  13    8 

Mr.  Goodwin,    H.M.,    Hinckley 

Circuit 10    0 

A  Friend,  Donation,  do.     ...    0    4    0 

Collected  by  Bra  H.  Pritchard, 
Monmoutli  Circuit     ....    2  11    6 

Mr.  Josiah  Carr,  H.M.,  I/ceds, 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  Longbottom,  Jan., 
do  ,  5s. ;  a  Friend,  do.,  2s.  6d.    1    8    6 


9 
0 
1 
0 

0 
6 
0 


ors.,  1 
Collier,  H.M.,  1  or.,  58.  8d.    .    S    0 

Mr.  T.  Owen,  H.M.,  Stourport 
Circuit 10 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at  Kid- 
denninster,  do 0    6 

Mr.  Littlefair.  H.M.,  Barnard 
Castle  Circuit 10 

Mr.  T.  Poole,  H.M.,  Frome  Cir- 
cuit, £1;  Miss  Mary  Davis, 
Donation,  do.,  lOs. ;  Mrs.  H. 
Shore,  Donation,  do.,  5s.      .    .    1  15 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at  Ee- 
Inbbus,  Penzance  Circuit     .    .    0  14 

Mr.  Joseph  Carbishley,  H.M., 
Cheadle  Circuit 11 

Thoe.  Hackctt,  Esq.,  H.M.,  Crom- 


ford,  £1  Is. ;  J.  Sanders,  Esq., 

H.M.,  do.,  £1  Is. 2    2    0 

Mr.  John  Court,  Donation,  Sheer- 
neas  Circuit 0    6    0 

By  Public  Collection  at  Stoke, 
Downham  Circuit,  16s.  Id.; 
Mr.  J.  Springfield,  Hon.  Contri- 
butor, Stoke,  lOs. ;  collected 
by  Miss  M.  A.  flatman,  Down- 
ham, 98.  3d. 1  15    4 

Mr.  Lees,  Donation,  Poiynton, 
Cheshire 0    5    0 

Mr.  Bradley,  Donation,  Stockport 
Circuit.    ........    0  10    0 

Proceeds  of  Tea  and  Public  Meet- 
ing, Southwark,  £9  los. ;  Mrs. 

F.  Cordrey,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr. 
Bridget,  ILM.,  £1;  Mrs.  J. 
K.  Hardy,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr. 
S.  Broad,  H.M.,  £1  Is.;   Mr. 

G.  Broad,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr. 
W.  Morren,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr. 
F.  F.  Williams,  Hon.  Contri- 
butor, lOs.  6d. ;  Bir.  Augustas 

Smith,  Hn.  Contributor,  10s.6d.  17     1    0 
A  Female  Friend,  Shepton  Mallet 
Circuit,  £5;  a  female  Friend, 

do.,  5s 5    5    0 

Donations  per  Bro.  Kirby,  Drif- 
field   Circuit,    £1;    per    Bro. 
Baker,  do.,  5s. ;  per  Bro.  Ed- 
monson, lis.  3d.     .....     1  16    3 

Mr.  P.  Widlake,  H.M.,  Barn- 
staple, £1  Is. ;  Mr.  G.  Balsden, 
H.M.,  do.,  £1  la.;  Mr.  A. 
Packer,  H.M.,  do.,  £1  Is.  ..  8  3  0 
Liverpool,  for  October  Quarter, 
1853:— Per  Bro.  Riley— Mr. 
Smith,  28.  6d. ;  per  Bro.  Ellison 
— Mr.  Jas.  Hutchinson,  10s.; 
Mr.  Tyson,  5s. ;  Mr.  Fisk,  Jnn., 
H.  M^  £1;  Mr.  Maetaggart, 
10s.  Mr.  Keringham,  10a.  .  .  3  17  < 
Do.  January  Quarter : — Per  Bros. 
Habbert  and  Bootle — Mr.  Thos. 
T.  Thorpe,  5s. ;  Mr.  Janioa, 
10s.;  Mr.  R.  Rylev,  5s.;  Mr. 
C.  Cheshire,  5s. ;  Mr.  G.  Ben- 
nett, 2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Robt  Thorpe, 
lOs. ;  Mr.  T.  Eilbeck,  2s.  6d.; 

Mrs.  Farrall,  5s. 2    5    0 

Do.  per  Bro.  Townley — A  Friend, 
a  Member   of  the  Churdi  of 

England 5    0    0 

Per  Bro.  Chalkley— Mrs.  Chalk- 
ley,  H.M..  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Kirfc, 
Jan.,  H.M.,  £1 ;  Mr.  £.  Tutoo, 
H.M.,  £1  la. ;  Mr.  S.  Quilliam, 

H.M.,  £1  Is 4    <    0 

Per  Miss   Faulkner— Mr.   Hum- 
phreys, 10s. ;  Mr.  Alison,  56.  .    0  15    0 
Thos.   Lloyd,  Esq.,    n.M.,    £1; 
Mr?.  Uoyd,  H.M.,  £1 ;  Mr.  F , 
Old  Swan,  5s. ;   sundry  small 
sums,  5s.  6d. ;  Bro.  Faulkner, 
5s. ;    Bro.  Townley,  5s. ;  Bro. 
Borrows,  5s ;  Bro.  Ellison,  5s.    9  10    6 
NoTE.~Thia  list  ia  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honoraxy  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  &c.,  may  appoar 
separately,  though  they  are  indudad  m  ths 
list  of  amonnts  received  by  the  Treasnrtr 
from  the  various  Circuits. 
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THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

Mant  oentiLries  have  elapsed  since  the  possession  of  the  holy  places  of 
the  land  of  Palestine  was  made  the  cause  of  deadly  strife  between  the 
followers  of  Mohammed,  and  the  nations  calling  themselves  Christian. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  struggle  under  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
the  religion  of  the  Christians  was  far  more  debased  and  degraded,  from 
its  assimilation  to  ancient  heathenism,  than  was  that  of  the  believers  in 
Islam.  Their  condition,  for  the  most  part,  was  one  of  grinding  tyranny 
and  oppression.  The  nations  of  Western  Europe  too,  who  were  afterwards 
summoned  to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  cries  of  distress  uttered 
by  the  Eastern  Christians,  were  at  that  period  groaning  under  the  morti* 
fi cations  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  armies  of  the  cross  were  recruited 
just  as  the  bands  of  the  son  of  Jesse  were  increased  in  the  olden  time. 
*^  Every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented 
came  unto  him,*'  as  to  a  place  of  refuge  and  defence.  The  popes  after^ 
wards  proclaimed,  by  the  connivance  of  the  petty  monarchs  of  Europe, 
freedom  from  debt  and  punishment  in  this  world,  and  salvation  in  the 
next,  to  all  who  took  part  in  the  various  enterprises  for  the  relief  of  the 
iioly  sepulchre.  The  Eastern  Christians,  however,  were  a  base  and 
bigoted  race,  as  the  Godfreys,  the  Tancreds,  and  the  Richards  found 
to  their  cost.  The  Emperor  Alexis,  alarmed  at  the  influx  of  the 
chivalry  of  western  Europe,  stirred  up  the  various  tribes  of  the  Danube 
to  intercept  their  progress,  and  when,  from  the  indomitable  valour  as  well 
as  immense  numbers  of  the  crusaders,  this  treachery  failed  to  secure  its 
end  in  the  extermination  of  his  allies  and  fellow  Christians,  he  deserted 
the  banner,  and  disgraced  the  name  he  bore,  by  a  secret  compact  with 
the  infidel;  thus  by  intrigue  and  open  hostility,  disconcerting  the 
plans,  and  wrecking  the  fortunes  of  the  boldest  spirits  in  the  crusading 
armies. 
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One  after  anotheri  disgusted  at  the  villany  and  cowardice  of  the 
Greeks^  the  crusading  leaders  returned  to  Europe  to  curse  their  follj, 
and  introduce  into  their  territories  yiees  and  habits  to  which  their  hardy 
nobles  and  subjects  had  before  been  entire  strangers.  A  crusader  returned 
from  the  Holy  Land  was  generally  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye.  His 
simple  faith  and  rude  belief  in  sacred  things  had  lost  their  ferrour,  or 
altegeth^  disappeared  amid  the  glaring  supecstitiona  and  eaonnities 
of  theBastem  Christiana,  and  having  so  long  lived  ag  a  privileged 
marauder  in  other  lands  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  he  was  little  dis- 
posed to  observe  the  laws  of  his  own,  either  at  the  behest  of  the  king,  or 
the  entreaties  of  the  people.  He  had  set  out  possessed  of  a  determination 
to  despoil  the  Saracens,  and  rescue  the  Holy  Land ;  he  returned  to 
practise  robbery  and  plunder  upon  an  enlarged  scale  in  his  own.  The 
very  bonds  of  society  were  loosened.  Thrones  and  dynasties  were  shaken 
to  their  foundation  by  the  violence  and  lawlessness  of  these  godless  and 
savage  men ;  and  the  red  cross  was  everywhere  a  sig^  of  terror  and 
oppression  alike  to  church  and  state. 

Meanwhile  tiie  Holy  Land,  as  the  priesthood  designated  the  scene  of 
the  Saviour's  life  and  death,  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  followers  of 
the  prophet  of  Mecca ;  Jerusalem,  which  upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  east  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Saracens, 
under  the  caliphat  of  Omar,  one  of  the  successors  of  Mohammed,  had  been 
rescued  from  their  power  mainly  by  the  fanatical  valour  of  the  nations  of 
western  Europe,  but  had  again  become  a  prey  to  the  spoiler  m  the 
person  of  the  valiant  and  sagacious  Saladin,  against  whom  the  enervated 
and  superstitious  Eastern  Christians  could  offer  but  the  semblance  of  re- 
sistance. He  was  opposed,  however,  and  that  successfully,  by  Richard 
Coeur  de  Leon  of  England,  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  in  the  12th 
century,  and  a  right  of  visitation  to  the  so-called  Holy  Places,  was  granted 
by  solemn  treaty  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  at  a  period  when 
Northern  Europe  was  steeped  in  the  prufoundest  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

In  955,  Olga,  the  queen  of  Russia,  sailed  from  Kiow  {o  Constantinople, 
and  received  baptism,  together  with  her  attendants;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  her  grandson,  Wolodomir,  or  Vladamir,  that  Christianity  had 
any  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  Russian  people.  In  961,  this  poten- 
tate,  then  Duke  of  Russia,  married  Anna,  sister  of  the  emperor  Basil ; 
and  by  her  zealous  importunity  was  prevailed  on  to  embrace  Christianity. 
Twenty-six  years  after  (in  987)  he  was  baptised,  and  frpm  that  period 
Russia  has  considered  herself  a  daughter  of  the  Greek  Church.  Jt  is 
through  this  connection  with  Basil  that  the  title  of  Czar,  or  Csesar  is 
assumed  by  the  Russian  autocrat.  It  was  still  more  recent,  even  as  late 
as  Peter  the  Great,  that  the  Russian  emperor  assumed  the  protectorate 
and  leadership  of  the  Qreek  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  There  are  but  few  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  who  acknowledge  this  protectorate  or  popeship  of  the 
Czar;   and  even  in  Europe^  were   the  Sultan  now  driven  from  his 
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dominioas  by  the  arms  of  Russia,  the  adsdrtiom  of  thift  supretttadj  tiroald 
be  the  signal  for  a  religioas  war  between  the  various  seets  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  excepting  the  lonians  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Greece  proper,  nowhei*e  among  the  Greek  population  of  Europe  6f 
Asia  are  the  pretensions  of  the  Czar  acknowledged. 

Meantime,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire,  What  is  this  Greek  religion, 
foi^which  we  are  by  some  expected  to  wink  at  the  gross  injustice  and 
wiSng  sought  to  be  perpetrated  by  Russia,  for  her  own  aggrandisement, 
upon  our  ancient  ally  ?  Let  us  look  at  it  as  exhibited  upon  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Ghm-ch  in  that  Jerusalem  where  the  very  name  of  Christian 
has  been  made  a  by^word  of  reproach  and  scorn  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Greeks*  '^  Dogs !"  and  ''  Sons  of  Bogs  I"  are  the  epithets  by  which 
these  degenerate  Greeks  have  for  ages  been  saluted  amid  the  scenes 
and  at  the  very  ceremonies  connected  with  the  most  sacred  recollections  of 
their  religion  and  its  divine  Author.  One  has  only  to  read  any  modern 
traveller's  account  of  his  visit  to  these  Holy  Places,  dtzring  Lent  oi^ 
at  Easter,  to  blush  for  the  name  of  Christian,  and  cease  to  wonder  at 
the  cootempt  and  ignominy  so  long  heaped  upon  our  nominal,, fellow  dis- 
ciples. In  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  Judea,  wherever  there  is  a  Church 
it  is  the  subject  of  some  contemptible  legend;  and  there  is. established 
a  wholesale  manufactory  of  idols,  in  the  shape  of  amulets,  charms, 
rosaries,  and  crosses.  Even  at  the  lowly  resting  place  of  the  Man  ot 
Nazareth,  the  infamous  jugglery  of  the  Greek  fire,  and  the  mad  frenzy 
of  the  Greek  superstitions,  are  enacted  year  after  year,  amid  the  exe- 
crations and  blasphemies  of  the  Turks,  who  despise  and  loathe  the 
devotees  of  such  a  faitb. 

The  following  is  a  description,  by  a  celebrated  recent  traveller,  of 
one  of  these  festivals  of  the  Greek  Church,  namely  Easter,  or  Palm 
Sunday,  at  the  most  sacred  of  these  holy  places: — ''The  courtly ard  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  more  crowded  than  I  had  ever 
yet  seen  it,  literally  swarming  with  venders  of  amulets,  crucifixes,  and 
holy  ornaments;^  and  within  the  church  were  tables  of  oranges,  figs, 
dates,  &c, ;  the  Arab  baker  was  walking  about  with  a  large  tray  on  his 
head,  selling  his  bread,  and  at  each  of  the  altars  was  a  sort  of  shop,  in 
which  the  Greeks  were  making  and  selling  chaplets  and  wreaths  of  palm 
leaves.  It  was  altogether  a  lively  image  of  the  scene  when  Christ  went 
into  the  temple,  and  cast  out  them  that  bought^and^sold,  and  orertbrew 
the  tables  of  the  monej  changers.  The  Greek  chapel  was  crowded,  the 
monks  were  arranging  the  people  in  procession,  distributing  banners,  for 
which  the  young  Greeks  were  scrambling ;  in  one  place  was  a  monk,  with 
a  standard  in  his  hand,  which  had  just  been  handed  down  from  above ; 
with  his  back  against  the  wall,  he  was  knocking  and  kicking  among  a 
crowd  of  young  Greeks,  struggling  to  obtain  it  for  the  pocession.  The 
Arab  soldiers,  as  if  they  knew  what  was  coming,  when  the  Greeks  began 
addressed  them  with  loud  shouts  of ''  Yellab  1  y ellah !" — ''  Come  on  I  Come 
on !"    A  large  banner  was  stationed  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  the 
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rush  of  pilgrims  to  prostrate  themselves  before  it  and  to  touch  it  with 
their  palm  branches,  was  tremendous.  A  tall  young  Greek,  with  a 
large  turban  on  his  head,  while  his  left  hand  supported  the  banner,  was 
laying  about  him  with  his  right,  as  if  he  were  really  defending  the 
sepulchre  itself  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels*  The  procession  advanced 
under  a  loud  chant,  preceded  by  a  body  of  Turkish  officers  to  clear  the 
way ;  then  came  the  priests,  wearing  their  richest  diresses,  their-  mxtges 
and  caps,  richly  ornamented  with  precious  atones,  and  canying  aloft  tiieir 
sacred  banners,  and  one  of  them  sprinkling  holy  water.  Wherever  he 
came  the  rush  was  terrible;  the  Greeks  became  excited  to  a  sort  of 
frenzy,  in  their  eagerDess  to  catch  a  drop ;  and  one  strapping  fellow, 
bursting  through  the  ranks;  thrust  his  face  over  my  shoulders,  and  bawled 
out ''  Papa,  Papa,"  in  such  an  agonising  voice,  that  the  papa  aimed  at  him 
a  copious  discharge,  of  which  my  face  received  the  principal  benefit 
When  the  lai^est  banner  was  brought  round,  the  struggle  to  touch  it 
with  the  palm  branches  was  inconceivable.  A  Turkish  officer  had, 
until  this  time,  covered  me  with  his  body,  and  by  dint  of  shouting, 
kicking,  and  striking  furiously  about  him,  saved  me  till  the  procession 
passed  by ;  but  after  this  the  rush  became  dreadful.  I  could  feel  my 
ribs  yielding  under  the  pressure,  and  was  really  alarmed ;  when  a  sudden 
and  mighty  surge  of  the  struggling  mass  hurried  me  into  the  stock  and 
trade  of  a  merchant  of  dates  and  oranges.^  Instead  of  pidcing  up  his 
goods,  the  fellow  grappled  at. me ^.  but  I  got  out  of  his  clutches  as  well 
as  I  could,  and,  setting  up  for  myself,  kicked,  thumped,  and  scuffled, 
until  I  made  my  way  to  the  door ;— ^and  this  was  my  last  visit  to  the  Ho  ly 
Sepulchre." 

Such  are  the  shrines  and  sudb  thQ  scenes  which  desecrate  the  hcltf 
land,  and  bring  the  religion  of  Ghrist  inter  coiltempt  and  derision.  The 
rulers  of  that  Jand  cannot  but  look  with  disgust  upon  sanh.  mummeries, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  such  infatuation  and  frenzy  as  this,  they 
have  ever  treated  the  Eastern  Christians  as  infidels  and  idolaters.  Yet 
these  are  the  very  Holy  Places,  and  such  the  performances  which  the 
Czar  of  Bussia  desires  to  conserve  and  perpetuate.  Nay,  more^  it  is  for 
these  devotees  and  their  co-religionists,  that  he  would  establish  in  the 
territories  of  an  independent  monarch  a  right  of  interference  arid  protec- 
tion, such  as  never  was  granted  by  one  potentate  to  another,  except  in 
consequence  of  some  terrible  overthrow,  and  as  a  mark  of  degnidmg 
inferiority  and  helplessness.  Moreover,  these  Greek  Christians,  as  they 
are  termed,  amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  Sultan*s  subjects  in  Europe, 
and  to  consent  to  the  protectorate  of  the  Czar  would  be  to  allow  of  a 
virtual  division  of  his  kingdom,  giving  the  larger  shai*e  to  Ate*  intnider. 
This  demand  is  about  as  reasonable  as  if  the  Emperor  of  Anstria  were 
to  insist  upon  the  patronage  and  management  of  the  OathdScs  of  Irsland. 
Yet  the  Czar  of  Aussia  treats  the  resistance  of  the  Buttan  ts  an  insolt  to 
his  religious  creed,  and  makes  it  the  ostensible  cause  of  a  war,  the  real 
object  of  which  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Emt)pe^  vA 
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tUs  war,  induced  solely  bj  the  vaulting  ambition  of  this  already  over- 
gorged  semi-barbarian,  he  ventures  in  the  face  of  Europe  to  represent 
as  undertaken  for  the  triumph  of  the  cross  against  the  crescent ;  and  by 
issuing  blasphemous  manifestoes,  has  striven  to  excite  in  his  ignorant 
and  imbruted  serfs  and  their  equally  enslaved  owners,  a  sort  of  religious 
furor  for  the  propagation  of  the  true  &ith.  His  armies  have  seized 
various  principalities  of  the  Turkish  dominions ;  he  has  crossed  the  Pruth, 
the  boundary  line  of  the  two  empires,  threatens  Constantinople,  burns  the 
£eets,  and  bombards  the  fortresses  of  his  weak,  and,  as  he  fondly  hoped, 
defenceless  and  unbefriended  neighbour^  and  would  fain  have  persuaded 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  to  look  calmly  on  until  the  Greek  cross 
should  wave  triumphantly  over  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the 
comparatively  liberal  Turkish  Government  become  supplanted  by  the 
black  eagle  of  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias^ 

It  is  a  common-place  expression  to  say  that  '^  we  live  in  strange 
times ;"  but  it  surely  is  a  wondrous  concatenation  of  events  that  could 
have  linked  together  the  two  nations  who  have  been  rivals  and  enemies 
for  centuries  in  defence  of  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  as 
threatened  with  outrage  in  the  person  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  once  the 
common  enemy  of  Christian  nations.  It  surely  is  a  matter  of  marvel  to 
£nd  the  representative  of  the  most  degraded  and  superstitious  form  of 
Christianity,  the  chief  of  ancient  and  idolatrous  Scythia,  claiming  a  right 
to  lord  it  over  the  seat  of  the  Byzantine  Caesars  and  give  the  tone  at 
once  to  the  worship  and  politics  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Turko-Greek  Empire;  and  it  becomes  us  not  only  as  Britons,  but  as 
Christians,  to  inquire  what  the  effect  of  these  demands  "and  pretensions 
will  be,  if  successful,  and  what  humanity  and  Christianity  would  gain  by 
the  exchange  of  Scythian  for  Mohammedan  rule?  Happily  there  are 
antecedents  in  reference  to  both  these  empires  to  which  we  may  refer,  and 
which  will  help  us  to  a  tolerable  conclusion;  and  to  this  task  we  will  now 
address  ourselves. 

The  followers  ^of  Mahomet,  and  especially  that  portion  of  them  now 
known^as  the  Turks  in  Europe,  have  generally  been  represented  as  a 
treachefous  and  cruel  race,  without  pity  or  remorse  in  their  hatred  of  the 
GhristiaDs  with  whom  they  come  into  collision,  intolerant  to  the  last 
degree,  and  usurping  territories  once  occupied  by  industrious,  enHghtened, 
and  highly-civilised  peoples,  whom  they  had  all  but  rooted  from  the  soil 
of  countries  which  now  present  an  aspect  of  wretchedness  and  desolation 
without  a  parallel.  This,  to  say  the  least,  is  gross  exaggeration.  Recent 
accounts  assert  that  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Turkey  are  Greek. 
True,  their  religion  would  hardly  find  acceptance  in  western  Europe,  and 
is  associated  with  rites  and  superstitions,  the  origin  of  which  is  h)st  in  a 
remote  and  heathen  antiquity ;  still  they  are  all  claimed  by  the  Russian 
Emperor, ''  Papa  Nicholas,"  as  belonging  to  the  original  orthodox  Greek 
Church.  For  centuries  tiiey  have  been  tolerated  by  the  Ottoman  rulers 
of  the  land,  though  condemned  to  be  the  drudges  and  menials  of  theit 
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conquerors^  afler  the  true  Eastern  type.  Yet,  haTingchoeen  tbealtena- 
tive  of  the  tribute  rather  than  the  Koran  or  the  sword,  they  have  lifed 
on  and  iocreased^  often  filling  places  of  trust,  and  acquiring  oonsiderahle 
wealth  and  importance.* 

Recently  their  condition  has  been  greatly  ioaproYed.  Wherever  they 
Qonsent  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  to  serve  in  tbe 
armies  of  the  Sultanj  they  are  to  be  placed  preciBely  on  a  footing  with 
the  Mussulmans,  and  suffer  no  loss  for  their  religion's  sake*  Even  if 
enrolled  in  the  regular  army,  no  practices  repugnant  to  their  consciences 
^  to  be  enforced;  they  are  to  be  in  all  respects  tolerated,  and  protected 
as  one  of  the  sects  of  the  empire.  That  this  decree  of  the  Sultan  has 
received  practical  demonstration,  and  is  of  every  day  use  and  prevalence, 
Viay  be  gathered  from  the/eoent  announcements  of  that  distinguished  re* 
ligious  and  philanthropic  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  He  repre* 
sents  the  govemnftent  of  the  Sultan  as  in  the  highest  degree  liberal  and 
forbearing  in  matters  of  religion ;  describes  a  state  of  society  in  which 
converts  are  increasing,  and  churches  springing  up,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  American,  and  other  Protestant  missionaries,  with  unex- 
^jnpled  rapidity.  Books,  tracts,  and  printing  presses,  aire  in  great  request; 
^d  he  prognosticates  a  future,  far  the  various  tribes  under  the  dominioD 
of  the  Sultan,  rich  with  promise  for  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel. 

This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan nsde  else* 
where.  The  Mussulman  asserts  his  supremacy,  but  ho  is  not  intolerant 
of  the  religion  of  others.  Nay,  he  is  comparatively  Uberal  and  forbearing 
towards  the  consciences  of  his  tributaries.  It  was  thus  in  Spain,  under  the 
Moors.  The  Jews,  ay,  and  the  Christians  also,  were  treated  with  for« 
bearance  and  courtesy,  when  they  proved  themselves  worthy.  It  was 
thus  in  Transylvania,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  the  same  in 
Hungary,  even  while  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  the  archbishops  of  the 
orthodo:^  faith  were  persecuting  and  burning  the  reformers;  first  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  civil  rights,  and  then  condemning  them  to  the  gibbet 
or  the  stake.  The  Turks,  during  their  temporary  dominion  over  that 
country^  held  no  man  accountable  for  bis  religious  opinions,  but  again, 
and  again,  restored  {he  pastors  to  their  flock?,  and  the  people  to  their 
ruined  and  desolate  homes. 

Let  us  contrast  their  conduct  in  this  respect  with  the  Christiamty  of 
the  orthodox  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.  Upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  his  brother  Alexander,  the  Bible  Society,  which  the  latter  had 
patronised,  was  broken  up,  and  its  agents  ordered  to  desist  from  propa- 
gating the  scriptures.  Every  copy  in  the  vernacular  Ross  was  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  and  at  the  present  day,  not  one  would  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  empire*  Moreover,  all  diffisrences  of  creed  or  formula  were 
put  down  with  a  strong  hand.  The  Emperor  constituted  himself  the 
head  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  persecutor  of  all  who  differed  bom  it 
in  doctrine  or  ritual;  the  only  permitted  departure  from  the  ritual  pie* 

*  See  Layard^B  Discoveries.    Second  Edition. 
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scribed  bj  tbe  old  and  debased  hierarchy,  was  that  which  enjoined  the 
worebip  of  their  great  father  the  Emperor ;  and  it  is  said,  npon  the  best 
authority,  that  one  half  of  the  malice  and  fiiry  engendered  against  the 
Sdltan,  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  will  not  wink  at  or  assist  in  the 
terrible  persecution  waged  by  the  Greek  clergy  against  those  who  have 
receired,  from  western  missionaries;  a  better  creed  and  a  more  enlightened 
faith  than  the  Czar  professes.  Nothing  is  to  be  tolerated  in  Rnssia,  sare 
the  worship  of  God  after  the  Greek  fashion,  (through  intermediate  pictures, 
lyones,  and  relics  of  dead  saints),  and  the  adoration  of  the  Emperor,  the 
new  pope  of  the  system. 

Of  the  two  policies,  as  it  respects  human  liberty  and  tbe  rights  of 
conscience,  the  old  Mohammedan  is  more  tolerant  of,  and  increasingly 
yielding  to,  the  genuine  principles  of  true  Christianity,  than  is  the  Russo^ 
Greek  superstition,  with  its  persecuting  edicts,  and  the  all  absorbing  ambi- 
tion of  its  high  priest,  the  Czar.  We  have  purposely  exdaded  all 
qnestioos  of  mere  worldly  interest  from  this  inquiry,  and  have  taken  the 
hi^h  ground  of  human  advancement,  and  the  progress  of  liberty  as  our 
Htand  point.  We  have  said  nothing  of  tbe  restrictive  and  luxations  com- 
mercial policy  of  Russia,  and  the  ultra-liberal  and  imrestricted  code  of 
Turkey ;  nothing  even  about  the  principles  of  right  and  justice,  those 
great  and  eternal  land-marks  of  religion  and  morality.  Nor  have  we 
even  referred  to  the  breach  of  that  law  of  God  which  demands  the  obe- 
dience alike  of  emperor  and  subjects — ''  Thou  shalt  not  covet  any  thing 
that  ia  thy  neighbour's,"  which  directly  condemns  the  conduct  of  Russia^ 
and  rebukes  to  silence  every  plea  of  retaliation.  "  Envy  thou  not  the  op- 
pressor, and  choose  thou  none  of  his  ways,  for  the  oppressor  is  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Lord."  We  put  it  upon  the  simple  ground  of  probabilities  as 
to  which  of  the  two  authorities  are  most  likely  to  subserve  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice — to  favour  or  retard  the  progress  of  the  human  race  f 
Not  that  we  love  the  Turk,  or  that  we  hate  the  Russian.  Our  "finding" 
h  simply  that  the  latter  is  every  where,  and  has  been  at  all  times  the 
enemy  of  freedom ;  the  sworn  foe  of  liberty ;  the  extinguisher  of  Polish 
and  Hungarian  nationality ;  the  subverter  of  their  reformed  churches ; 
tbe  persecutor  of  the  ancient  seed  of  Israel;  the  upholder,  by  violence 
and  power,  of  a  debased  and  detestable  corruption  of  Christianity ;  the 
lord  and  willing  instrument  of  a  proud,  bigoted,  yet  ignorant  and 
besotted  priesthood ;  the  military  autocrat  of  an  empire  whose  mightiest 
nobles  are  but  the  wealthiest  of  his  serfs,  and  who  wields  a  terrible 
power,  not  for  the  exaltation,  but  for  the  degradation  of  the  millions 
beneath  his  sway. 

To  connive  at  the  extension  of  this  power  is  to  shut  out  the 
fairest  lands  of  the  East  from  the  light  of  an  advancing  civilisation ;  to 
hinder  the  drculation  of  the  bible  in  their  cities  j  to  seal  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  nations  against  the  gospel  of  truth  and  love.  It  is  to  assert 
that  Russia  shall,  and  England  shall  not,  be  permitted  to  diffiise  her 
principles,  her  policy,  her  literature,  her  ideas  of  truth  and  justice  among 
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the  already  improving  population  of  Turkey.  It  is  to  change  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  into  a  Russian  sea ;  to  taboo  Turkey  in  Europe 
from  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  to  open  the  seaboard  of  France  and 
Italy  to  swarms  of  northern  barbarians;  to  bring  us  into  neighbourhood 
with  the  argument  of  the  knout  and  the  mines  of  Siberia ;  to  threaten  our 
free  institutions  with  the  contiguity  of  hordes  of  military  savages ;  and  to 
expose  our  deliberative  assemblies  to  the  interruption,  as  in  Hungary  and 
Vienna,  of  hired  stabbers,  and  the  ruffianly  violence  of  semi-barbaroos 
soldiers.  And  what  are  the  advantages  which  Russia  can  offer  in  ex- 
change for  the  neutrality  of  England  and  France  in  regard  to  her  plans 
of  aggression?  She  woidd  have  ceded  Egypt;  but  this  would  bring  her 
nearer  India.  India,  with  its  every  village  and  temple  open  to  the  voice 
and  influence  of  the  Protestant  missionary,  would  have  the  chance  of 
exchanging  the  mild  sway  of  Victoria  for  the  autocratic  rule  of  Nicholas, 
and  the  dark  superstitions  of  the  Greek  church.  France,  despised  mean- 
while,  was  to  have  been  cajoled ;  Italy  and  Germany  were  to  be  bribed 
or  crushed ;  and  then  it  was  hoped  the  reign  of  despotism  would  triumph 
from  the  Volga  and  the  Danube  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  era  of  progress  in  Europe  brought  to  an  untimely 
end. 

This  is  the  issue  to  be  tried  in  the  unjust  and  aggressive  war  with 
Turkey,  begun  under  the  contemptible  pretence  of  protecting  the  Gzar^s 
co-religionists  in  the  East.    Who  shall  say  where  it  will  end  ? 

France  and  England  are  already  engaged  in  actual  hostilities  with 
Russia ;  the  dreadful  alarum  of  war  has  sounded  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Bkck  Sea.  On  either  side  of  the  Danube  armies  are 
hovering,  watching  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  mortal  combat ;  and 
mayhap,  as  we  write,  thousands  of  human  beings  are  being  hurried  into 
eternity  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  one  num. 

Meanwhile  the  fuel  is  rapidly  accumulating  that  may  enwrap  Europe 
n  the  flames  ot  war.  Austria  and  Prussia  pretend  to  have  interests  other 
than  those  shared  by  France  and  England,  and  yet  not  identical  with  those 
of  the  Csar.  It  is  more  than  suspected  that  the  German  powers,  with  their 
usual  duplicity,  are  waiting  the  course  of  events,  ere  they  decide  between 
the  Western  Potentates  and  the  Northern  Autocrat.  If  Austria  eventu- 
ally sides  with  Russia,  what  is  to  prevent  France  from  overturning  her 
power  in  Italy,  or  England  from  subsidising  Hungary,  and  again 
awakening  the  scarcely  extinguished  hopes  of  the  patriots  of  Poland  f  Be 
t  remembered,  that  the  two  latter  countries  are  Protestant,  and  both  have 
deadly  quarrels  for  outraged  liberty  and  religion  to  settle  with  Russia  and 
Austria.  Prussia  occupies  a  portion  midway  between  these  despotic 
governments,  and  is  allied  to  Russia  by  family  connection ;  but  Prus^  is 
Lutheran,  and  though  bent  upon  self-aggrandisement,  can  never  so  hr 
forget  the  lessons  of  old  Fritz,  the  founder  of  her  monarchy,  as  to  side 
with  Austria  and  Russia  against  England  and  France !  To  embrace  this 
I>olicy  were  to  choose  retrogression  and  ignominy.     To  prophecy  of  its 
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Bucoess  IB  to  assttine  that  the  dial  of  history  will  go  backwards  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  "  There  is  a  God  that  ruleth  in  the  heavens  and  judgeth 
righteously."  We  are  no  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  retrogression.  It  is 
the  right  that  conquers. 

England  has  a  mission  to  fulfil  in  reference  to  these  semi-barbaric 
states,  which  she  can  accomplish  and  Bussia  cannot.  Hers  is  the  march 
of  enlightenment,  of  civilisation — ^the  spread, of  Bibl^  and  missionaries — 
the  diffusion  of  liberty  and  Imowledge— the  triumph  of  law  and  justice — 
the  regeneration  of  peoples  and  institutions — ^the  establishment  of  peace  by 
the  enforcement  of  die  principles  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  In  His  hands  are 
the  issues  of  this  great  quarrel.  England  has  no  selfish  end  to  answer  in 
embracing  it.  Her  purpose  is  to  show  that  there  is  yet  a  power  in  the 
earth  before  whom  the  tyrant,  however  mighty  and  boastful,  must  quail ; 
and  God  being  her  helper,  she  will  yet  free  the  East  from  the  iron  rule  of 
the  Czar,  nay,  more,  open  up  his  vast  territories  to  the  spread  of  truth, 
and  the  onward  march  of  civil  and  religious  fitdedom: — a  blessing  of 
which  their  present  ruler  has  shamefuUy  denuded  his  subjects,  but  which 
yet  shall  be  their  portion ;  for  the  days  draw  nigh  when  **  the  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  waters  cover  the  face  of  the 
mighty  deep." 

»  ' 

«  GOOD  TIMES." 

''  Goon  Tixss  1" — What  emotions  does  this  phrase  awaken  in  the  hearts  of 
our  brethren; — what  associations — what  meetmgs — what  love-feasts — ^what 
revival  scenes — what  dass-meetines ;  and  what  houn  of  sweet  and  sacred  inter- 
coujrse  are  brought  to  mind!  ana  how  is  it  that  all  our  times  are  not  good 
ones  %  It  was  once  a  generally  received  opinion  that  electricity  could  onlv  be 
produced  by  certain  means,  and  unon  certain  occasions ;  but  this  notion  has  been 
for  ever  exploded,  and  now  it  has  oecome  one  of  the  ipost  controllable  agents  em- 
ployed in  the  service,  and  for  the  happiness  of  the  human  fSunily ;  and  it  only 
awaits  the  employment  of  the  ri^ht  appliances.  Is  it  not  even  so  with  all  our 
times  X  Keep  tne  heart  warm  bv  fiith  and  praver.  and  the  bad  times  will  be  only 
a  matter  of  bygone  history.  We  are  only  hall  believers,  or  we  should  never  meet 
and  part  without  recording  the  blessedness  of  the  times.  The  humble,  sincere, 
believing  prayer  was  never  yet  unanswered,  and  never  will  be.  Take  the  world 
nto  the  class-room— the  prayer-meeting — ^the  sanctuary — the  public  meeting — 
the  closet— or  the  gathenng  of  a  few  Christian  friends ;  and  no  wonder  if  we 
sigh  and  mourn  over  the  badness  of  the  times;  but  take  a  warm,  sincere, 
humble  and  fervent  spirit  with  you,  and  the  good  times  are  yours. 

''  My  lad,"  said  the  departing  saint,  Father  Faithful,  to  lus  only  unconverted 
son,  "  I  am  going.  The  hour  is  come,  and  you  are  not  decided — ^not  in  society 
— ^not  in  harness— not  in  the  work-^not  in  the  cause;  and  as  soon  as  I  am  gone 
to  glory,  Satan  will  tell  you — '  John,  this  old  man*s  leligion  was  in  vain ;  the  old 
man's  pravers  were  never  answered.  It  is  all  a  delusion  ;^  g^ve  it  up.*  Never, 
my  lad.  Not  heard!— not  answered  I  It  is  false :  and  every  prayer  I  have  presented 
in  faith,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  for  you,  will  be  answer^ — I  know  they  will — 
I  believe  they  will.  God  has  put  them  all  into  his  bottle,  and  when  I  am  gone, 
'  He  will  pour  them  out.  He  loi/Z,  my  son ;  and  you  shall  know  and  £eel  that  h'e 
s  a  God  hearing,  and  a  God  answering,  prayer.''  And  the  venerable  saint  died 
triumphant  in  the  faith;  for  the  Lord  cud  hear  his  prayer,  and  made  him  faithful 
unto  death. 

Having  been  invited  over  to  the  old  farm-house— the  scene  of  this  incident — 
to  meet  a  few  Christian  friends,  and  to  spend  a  social  hour  of  Christian  intercourse. 
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•n  old  fxiendy  oompuiion,  and  fellow-labourar  of  our  ^  Fatiier  FaitUd,"  «d- 
dreraedthe  family  party  in  the  few  following,  but  impressive  words : — "FrieocU," 
said  the  venerable  man,  "I  Lave  often,  very  often,  been  privileged  with  a  Mmilur 
meeting  in  this  happy  home.  Here  I  have  met  those  w^o  are  e^one  before,  and 
I  hope  now  soon  to  meet  with  them  asrain.  I  believe  I  afaail;  and  yon,  my 
friends,  will  meet  ub  toe.  Many  a  time  in  this  houBe,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
your  society^  has  my  cup  of  happiness  run  over,  but  I  never  felt  before  whet  I 
feel  to-day.  My  heart  is  full.  1  want  words,  but  only  tears  will  come.  To- 
day I  leoolkct  the  sayings  of  my  fiiend,  and  to-day  I  witnen  the  remlfes  cf 
his  surpassing'  confidence  in  God.  /  John,  my  lad/  he  said,  to  his  only  uncon- 
verted son,  '  the  Lord  has  put  all  my  prayers  into  his  bottle:  but  He  will  pour 
them  out  when  I  am  dead  and  gone.'  And,  bless  the  Lord,  He  has  answered  the 
old  man|«  prayen.  The  last  member  of  the  family,  I  iind,  is  now  decided  for 
God  to  live  and  die.  Every  member  of  the  family  Is  now  converted  and  happy> 
and,  I  trvst,  useful  in  the  Saviour's  cause.  Mv  heart  is  so  full  I  can  speak  no 
more,  but  I  could  almost  wish  to  be  gone.  '  Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  fMace!'" 

fieader,  after  many  years,  the  contents  of  the  bottle  were  renembeved  by  God ; 
and  not  only  i»  every  member  of  the  family  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
fcrut  children's  children  are  rising  up  to  call  Him  blessed ;  for,  recently,  five  or 
aix  members  of  the  same  family,  and  other  friends  here,  obtained  peace  in  believing, 
and  we  tniflt  that  not,  one  hooif  of  all  their  tribes  will  be  left  beiiind.  If  ever  we 
had  a  good  time,  it  was  then  and  there,  for  whilst  one  of  the  brethren  engaged  in 
prayer,  it  seemed  as  if  all  present  at  that  sacred  moment  made  an  entire  sur 
vender  to  the  Lord. 

Header,  have  you  still  children  unconverted  f  are  you  tempted  to  ffivenp,  and 
pray  no  more  ?  do  your  children  still  linger  P  Another  Sabbath,  ana  not  saved  I 
another  prayer  meeting,  and  not  saved  I  another  warning,  and  not  saved  I  another 
and  another  added  to  the  Church,  but  my  child  not  saved  I  another  hoar's  inter- 
•cesMon,  and  not  saved !  Do  you  say,  ^*  I  am  hastening  to  the  grave,  and  mj 
•child  is  not  saved  ?  Shall  I  give  up  in  hopeless  and  helpless  despair  T'  Never , 
my  friend  I  a  thousand  times  never!  Think  of  "  Father  Faithful."  Pray  on— 
believe  on — hope  on — and  the  Lord  will  remember  the  tears  and  prayenm  His 
'bottle,  and  the  objects  of  your  agonising  solicitude  diall  yet  rejoioe  in  the 
^reaX  salvation.  W.  E.  V. 


THE  LAW  OF  CHRISTIAN  BENEFICENCE. 

(Concluded  from  page  175^) 

Wx  have  before  seen  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  a  man  is 
reauired,  within  certain  limits,  to  provide  for  futpre  contingencies  of  sickness  and 
ola  age. 

Now,  suppose  all  these  things  attended  to,  iind  there  is  a  surplus  of  money 
or  goods  in  the  Christian's  possession,  what  is  to  be  done  with  it  t  That  there 
may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  such  a  surplus,  however  small,  in  the  case  of  almost 
every  individual,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Very,  very  poor  indeed  is  that  person 
who,  when  he  has  made  prudent  use  of  wlmt  he  has  to  the  fuQ  extent  of  the 
reqnh^ments  we  have  specified  in  the  course  of  this  essay,  has  really  nothing 
over.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  God's  children,  whom  He  delights  to  favour  with 
tiie  ability  ot  giving  to  a  good  cause,  though  it  be  but  scantily.  But,  whether 
little  or  much,  let  it  uU  be  used  for  wnat  are  commonly  called  charitable 
purposes — let  it  all  be  used  in  supporting  die  institutions  and  forwarding  the 
efforts  of  Christian  benevolence.  The  absolute  amount  thus  availablci  as  well 
as  the  proportion  of  it  relative  to  the  whole  income,  will  varv  with  different 
individuals,  and  at  different  times  with  the  same  individual ;  but  we  are  fully 
persuaded  that,  take  the  Christian  Church  as  a  wliole,  its  contributions  to 
charitable  purposes  ought  to  be  five  hundred,  or  perhaps  a  thousand  times  more 
than  they  are.  We  have  known  persons  with  an  income  of  sixty  or  seveniy 
pounds  a  year,  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  away  at  least  hdlf  of  it  regularly.  Thisy 
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their  incomey  was  secure  for  life;  all  who  had  natvnl  claims  on  tiieoKk  were 
rettpectably  xnaintaiiung^  themaelves,  and  they  owned  to  hoarding  up  about  one- 
half  of  what  they  received  annually.  They  were  in  old  age,  and  «nalteraUy 
fixed  as  to  their  mode  of  livin&r.  Our  principle  is,  that  they  ought  to  haTe  been 
doing  direct  good  with  all  wat  they  were  yearly  laying  by.  Some  have  an 
income  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  who  ought  to  employ  one-half  ar  on6» 
fourth  of  it  in  beneficence.  There  are  wealthy  penons  whose  azuraid  reseivees 
amount  to  seYeral  thousands,  or  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poondsi  with 
whom  it  should  be  habitually  a  point  of  conscience  to  derote  nine-tenlhs  or 
evm  nineteen-twentiethsi  or  eren  more  than  that,  to  the  great  schemes  of 
evangelical  good-doing.  One  whom  we  have  known,  M,  and  of  aim|de  habits^ 
had  a  surplus  property  of  about  £6,000  in  the  bank,  for  which  no  inteiest  at 
all  was  received.  Every  shilling  of  that  sum  ooght  to  have  been  expended  fair 
Christ  long  before  the  esse  came  to  our  knowledge. 

It  is  well  for  a  Ghristiaa  frequently  to  examine  his  position,  and  the 
righteous  claims  upon  him — ^to  ascertiin,  not  how  little,  but  how  much  he  may 
give.  Such  a  sum  let  him  lay  aside  weekly,  or  monthly,  or  Quarterly,  for 
liberal  usee.  Those  whose  incomes  are  always  about  the  same,  wiU  soon  be  able 
to  fix  a  proper  poportion  to  be  so  devoted.  ITus  mill  rarely  be  less  tkmn  ant* 
tenth,  Thev  will  conscientiously  take  care  at  least  to  equal  this  Belfgnrescribed 
amount  in  their  givings ;  and  if  they  can  manage  to  step  a  little  beyooa  il,  ail  the 
more  thankful  will  they  be. 

Many  are  the  advantages  of  this  plan.  He  who  follows  it  win  haive  the 
satisfaction,  in  self-reflection,  of  knowing  that  he  is  a  man  of  principle,  and  not 
of  mere  impulse.  It  will  prompt  his  activity,  by  setting  him  on  the  task  of 
seeking  metnods  of  suitable  disbunement,  when  the  exchequer  of  his  ciMfity  i» 
rapidly  filling.  It  will  foster  in  his  bosom  the  spirit  of  tiberatity,  and  make  him 
feel  thankful^  not  annoyed,  when  solicited  for  a  sabscription  to  •  benevolent 
fund.  He  will  tidse  it  as  a  favour  to  be  called  upon  by  a  colieotor  on  behalf  of 
some  great  Christian  institution.  A  visit  of  this  kind  saves  him  the  tr«ible  of 
looking  out  for  objects  of  his  charitahle  regard.  If  our  ChristiaB  secieties  were 
composed  of  individuals  like  the  one  we  are  supposing,  it  would  be  a  joy  and  an 
honour  to  belong  to  that  class  of  labourers,  who  are  almost  indispewable  to  the 
church,  but  whuose  official  visits  are  too  ofien  extremely  nnwelooaw,  and  their 
reception  most  chillingly  ungracious. 

Jacob  promised  to  render  to  the  Lord  oiie>4enth  ci  his  poneasiene;  and  the 
ancient  Pharisees  thus  consecrated  one-fifth.  This,  however,  i»  no  law  for  us. 
We  need  not  be  so  restricted.  Our  righteousness  is  to  exceed  theirs^ — and  that  in 
the  point  now  under  discussion,  as  well  as  in  every  other. 

See  Prov.  iii.  28,  and  xi.  25;  Heb.  xiii.  16;  Rom.  mi.  l$f  1  YM..  tt,^; 
Gal.  vL  6 ;  Ex.  xxxv.  29 :  and  1  Chron.  xxix.  &— 9.  All  gift»  attevM  be  mart 
or  less  directly  connected  with  tiie  promotion  ef  Christ's  glery,  and  the  ex* 
tension  of  His  kingdom. — Ps.  Ixxil.  16 ;  Isa.  Ix.  9 ;  Matt.  ii.  11. 

Still  the  Question  remains  undetermined,  '^  In  what  precise  manner  are  we 
to  dispose  oc  our  liberality?"  Much  must  be  left  to  an  inohvidual'e  ewn 
judpfment  and  discretion.  *The  objects  among  which  he  has  tO'  choose  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  :— 

1.  I'hose  which  directly  connect  themadnea  wiih  the  exIensKn  ef  the 
Saviour's  kingdom^-^^s,  the  support  of  goapd  pveachen^  aft  home  and  abroad^ 
where  those  among  whom  tney  labour  do  not  maintain  them;  the  drcu- 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  poor,  and  of  religioQa  tMcta  generally; 
the  eieGtioa<tf  chapels,  schools,  &c.  <Scc. 

2.  Those  whose  design  is  to  reheve  the  physical  suiibringe  ef  mtn,  mid  to 
amdierate  their  temporal  condition-- such  as,  alms  to  the  indigent,  homes  for 
the  orphan^  medicines  for  the  invahd,  kc  In  all  charities  of  this  class^ 
Christians  are  bound  to  attend  first  to  their  fellow  disciples  of  Christ.  We  sm* 
to  do  good  to>all,  but  espedi^y  to  those  that  are  of  the  household'  of  fhith. 

IX.  RiCAPiTnunoK.— God.  as  Creator,  is  the  sole^  absolfite  Phmrietor  and 
Master  of  the  earth,  and'of  all  which  it  contains.  He  entrusts  to  his  people  severally 
as  He  wiD;  varying- pcfrtions  or  allotments  of  material  possessions.    Such  assign«i 
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ments  thej  are  to  make  use  of,  entirely  and  exdnsivdy,  ooconKng  t6  Hiadiractionfly 
and  for  His  declared  purposes.  They  are  first  to  mipply,  plaiaDly  and  tempercielTy 
the  real  needs  of  their  own  bodies,  and  provide  for  that  cmtiire  of  their  own  minaa 
appropriate  to  their  condition  in  life.  The  same  blessinifB  thej  are  to  aecore,  aa 
far  aa  possible,  for  their  families,  and  all  directly  depena«nt  upon  tfaem.  They 
are  to  support,  as  lai^ely  as  they  can,  the  xniBiBtnitioii  ot  God'a  word  ani 
ordinances  in  the  church  to  which,  fT<Hn  conscientious  prindplea,  they  have 
attached  themselTes.  They  are  also  at  Ubertjr,  prudoiit]^  and  ny^leratefy,  to 
provide  for  probable  foture  distress,  whether  of  calamity,  sickness,  or  age.  Tke 
rest  qf  their  property ,  whatever  it  mau  be  in  value,  is  to-be  directly  employed 
for  promoting  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  relieving  the  physical  necessities  of 
the  needy;  but  this  latter,  with  the  ulterior  end  in  view  of  lurthering  evangelical 
auccesses.  By  habitually  and  conscientiously  attending  to  these  requisitions  of 
their  Great  and  Supreme  Lord,  believers  fulfil  their  trust,  and  may  expect 
approval  and  reward  at  the  last  for  every  sum  whidi  they  either  give,  spend,  or 
retain. 

X.  iNFXKBircBS  AiTD  GONCLVDiif  o  SuooBsnoHB. — We  are  enabled  now  to  see 
the  true  nature  of  covetousness,  whether  existing  amons'  the  rich  or  the  poor. 
It  is  a  disease  of  the  heart,  and  consists  in  a  desire  for  wis  world's  good,  to  be 
oonsum^  for  private  ends,  and  according  to  a  man's  own  caprices  or  indinationa. 
It  is  es8ential  selfishness,  and  its  law  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  beneficence.  It 
manifests  itself— 

1.  As  ^fi00dtfieM  to  acquire. 

2.  Aa^^tR^cnesf  in 'keeping;  and 

3.  As  self-seeking  in  all  allowed  expenditure,  which  may,  however,  in 
extent,  amount  to  profligate  extravagance. 

Such  a  spirit  is  to  be  execrated  and  shunned  for  several  reasons. 

1.  It  is  tne  very  antipodea  of  the  gospel,  and  the  object  of  God's  moat  expreaa 
anathema. 

2.  It  is  a  self-corroaive  passion,  and  one  utterly  destructive  of  inward  pie^ 
and  peace. 

3.  It  is  pernicious  and  dissolvent  to  society.  Its  tendency  is  to  sever  all  the 
bonds  of  union  among  men,  and  make  of  every  individual  an  isolated  and 
unfeeling  polypus,  the  centre  of  its  own  whirlpool,  by  which  it  blindly  and 
eagerly  seeks  to  draw  everything  to  itself,. and  into  its  own  vortex. 

4.  It  is  totally  unlike  our  high  exemplar,  Christ. 

5.  It  is  the  sure  despoiler  of  our  heaven,  being  an  invariable  characteristic  of 
that  wisdom  which  is  from  beneath,  and  which  is  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish. 

We  see  also  from  our  investigation  the  secret  of  happiness  and  tranquillity,  so 
far  as  a  triumph  over  the  groi^ser  idolatries  of  the  world  is  concerned.  A 
Christian  man,  whether  poor  or  rich,  is  satisfied.  He  has  not  made  his  own 
fortune :  God  has  appointed  him  his  portion.  Nothing  that  he  has  is  his  own : 
all  is  his  heavenly  Father's,  who  bestows  on  bim  just  what  He  sees  best.  For 
him  to  possess  little,  is  for  his  responsibility  to  be  small :  for  his  little  to  become 
much,  is  a  corresponding  enhancement  of  his  responsibility  and  a  deepening  of 
his  solicitude  to  meet  its  requirements.  He  considers  -that  a  man  is  accepted,  or 
condemned,  '^  according  to  that  he  hath,  and  not  according  to  liiat  he  hatn  not.'' 
Thus  are  envy  and  petulancv,  the  great  disturbers  of  human  felicity,  extirpated, 
and  the  happy,  humble  chila  of  Goa  experiences  that  godliness  whuai,  witn  con- 
tentment, is  great  gain. 

We  see  also  the  true  nature  of  Christian  benevolenofr^tfaat  it  is  an  exceUeaey 
ol  the  heart,  and  may  belong  in •  equal  perfection  to  the  prince  and  to  the 
peasant.  It  consists  in  the  steady  purpose  and  endeavour  to  use  all  earili^ 
things  for  God.  To  the  cultivation  of  this  crowning,  this  all-embracing  virtue^ 
professing  Christians  should  be  uiged : — 

1.  By  the  word  of  Scripture^its  commandsy  sanctioDs,  and  proHiiaQa.  The 
whole  Bible  is  an  eulogy  on  benevolence,  enforced  by  this  astounding  example, 
*<  God  so  loved  the  world,  diat  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son;  that  whoaoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

2.  By  the  inward  and  mseparable  blessedness  of  thia  disposition,  and  its 
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direct  powerful  tendency  to  foster  and  improve  personal  piety,  "He  that 
dwelletn  in  lov^  dwelleth  in  God." 

3*  By  the  example  of  ChriBt,  "  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  who,  '^  thoug'h  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakea  became  poor, 
that  ye,  through  His  poverty,  mi^ht  be  rich."  "  *^  Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of 
God,  beoause  He  laid  down  his  Mb  for  us ;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives 
for  Uie  brethren." 

4.  By  the  urgencies  of  the  world's  needs.  At  home  are  thousands  of 
ftimished  poor,  waiting  for  us  to  relieve  them ;  of  wretfehed  outcasts^  waiting  for 
us  to  reclaim  them ;  and  of  melancholy  benighted  labourers,  waiting  for  us  to 
teach  and  cheer  them.  Abroad  are  millions  of  heathens  or  Mohammedans,  in 
whom  the  worm  of  conscience  ceaselessly  gnaws,  and  the  tire  of  fierce  passions, 
or  a^nising  fear,  quenchleesly  burns.  And  all  they  wait  for  is,  that  we  should 
send  tbem  the  glad  tidings  or  peace,  which  we  have  ourselves  received  through 
the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  In  truth,  there  is  a  ceaseless  groanine 
from  the  whole  race  of  man,  which  ascendeth  up  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Sabaoth.  Deep  and  dreadful  is  the  universal  wretchedness.  The  angel  of 
relief  has  come  down  amongst  us,  and  her  name  is  "  Christian  Love."  A  troop  of 
virgins  follow  her,  but  many,  alas  1  are  feeble,  and  many  faint.  Arise,  ye 
virgins,  daughters  of  the  Jerusalem  that  is  from  above!  go  forth  with  your 
wMt^robed  queen,  and  breathe  consolation  into  the  ears  of  the  dying  world,  and 
pour  the  healing  balm  into  its  deadly  wounds ! 

5.  By  the  prospect  of  the  heavenly  reward.  Read  what  is  written  in 
Mutt.  XXV.,  ana  ponder  well  that  amazing  declaration,  "  And  the  liine  shall 
anHwer  and  say  unto  them,  Yexily  I  say  unto  you,  forasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTE  BOOK— XV. 

VOICBB  OF  THS  DEAD,  OB  HALF  AIT  HOUR  IN  BEVERLBT  UINflTBB. 

Thb  little  town  of  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  contains  several  churches^  Two 
of  them  are  pecutiarly  interesting  studies  for  the  antiquarian  and  archeeologist, 
as  possessing  features  and  beauties  in  church  architecture  rarely  met  with. 
Another  of  the  episcopal  buildings  secured  my  personal  interest  and  attention, 
from  the  fact,  that  it  was  originally  erected  for  a  wesleyan  Chapel,  and  although 
not  now  connected  with  that  section  of  the  Church,  yet,  the  gospel  is  there 
preached  in  its  fulness  and  purity. 

One  of  the  other  churches  alluded  to  is  the  MAOiriFiCBirr  miiistbb,  a  noble 
pile  of  building,  kept  in  a  most  excellent  state  of  repair,  both  internally  and 
externally :  and,  wnat  is  still  more  gratifying,  in  this  beautiful  <' Cathedral-like 
structure,"  sinners  are  faithfully  warned  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and 
the  way  to  the  kingdom  through  Jesus  Christ  is  continually  pointed  out  to  its 
numerous  worshippers,  by  one  who  "  loves  the  gospel,"  whicn  it  is  his  delight  to 
proclaim  to  others. 

It  happened  recently,  that  having  half  an  hour  unemployed,  I  strolled  into 
the  grave-yard  attached  to  the  minster,  and,  noticing  that  its  doors  were  open, 
I  entered  the  sacred  and  ancient  building. 

There  is  something  particularly  striking  at  all  times  in  casting  a  glance 
around  and  along  the  aisles  of  a  stately  edifice  like  this,  especially  so  when,  in 
contemplative  mood,  one  stands  there  sdone  in  all  the  solitary  quiet  of  the  solemn 
place,  remembering  the  sacred  purposes  for  which  the  builmng  has  been  reared ; 
regretting  that  error  and  superstition  had  so  much  to  do  with  ornamenting  our 
isle  with  monuments  of  the  past,  such  as  that  before  my  eyes ;  now  and  anon 
rejoicing,  yet  "  fvith  trembling ^^  that  the  true  light  which  enlightens  the  world 
has  now  been  so  generallv  diffused  over  our  happy  land. 

As  I  stood  beneath  the  graceful  and  lofty  arches  supporting  the  roof,  mr 
mind  reverted  to  the  various  changes  which  this  building  had  witaeesea.  I 
thought  how  many,  both  of  priests  and  worshippers,  who  had  for  centuries  past 
been  wont,  in  their  successive  generations,  to  assemble  here,  now  lay  at  my  neti 
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or  were  mingliag  with  their  parent  earth  in  the  mye-yerd  outiidsy  fulfilling 
the  divine  law,  "Bust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return." 

I  cast  A  glance  around  upon  the  walls :  they  were  ornamented  ( I  will  not  say 
adorned)  with  most  singular  and  strangely  grotesque  figures,  carved  in  the 
atone- work  of  the  pillars  and  arches.  Most  daborate  was  the  workmanship; 
but  the  uncouth  and  unseemly  character  of  the  flares  for  a  moment  causea  a 
flash  of  thought  to  run  through  my  brain — "Am  I  m  a  heathen  temple  f"  But 
it  was  only  a  moment,  and  I  recollected  that  Popery^  under  all  its  fonns  and 
variations^  delighted  in  such  things  as  these,  in 


li.^^ 


that  twaight  tifiis, 


Whsn  skybom  Truth,  by  priestly  hsndft  arraysd 
In  vulgar  testovnts  «f  the  motley  mime, 
Plaved  conjuror  in  *dim  religious '  diade,~« 
And  peasant  thrall,  by  bell  and  book  dismayed, 
Glanced  tremblingly  on  corbel,  niche,  and  pane, 
Where  imp,  saint,  angel,  knight  with  battle-blade, 
Gxifln,  bat,  owlet,  more  befooled  the  swain, 
Till,  whtti  the  inoenae  Aimed,  round  swam  his  'wilder^d  bisain.** 

I  walked  up  to  the  great  western  door,  which  is  most  profusely  ornamented 
with  gorgeous  carved  images  of  saints  and  oxen^  angds  and  devils,  strangely 
mixea  up  and  combined. 

Two  things  are  certain,  I  thought : — money  in  great  abundance  must  have 
been  lavished  upon  the  original  decoration  of  this  temple ;  and  mind  of  no 
ordinary  calibre  must  have  been  engaged,  with  hands  and  Angers  set  in  motion 
by  many '^  cunning  workmen."  But  long,  long  since,  all  these  have  passed 
away,  while  yet  their  productions  are  preserved  to  speaK  to  each  succeeding  aope, 
— **  Such  is  man  I''  and  "  Snch  art  thou ! " — whispermg  to  the  soul,  *^  Be  ye  sSso 
ready." 

Leaving  the  startling  effigies  upon  the  walls  and  doors,  I  turned  to  glance 
at  a  few  ofthe  tablets  hung  upon  the  sides  of  the  transept.  Here,  thought  I, 
one  may  learn  somewhat  of  tnose  who,  having  "  as  an  hireling  fulfilled'  their 
day,*'  have  gone  to  ''  that  houme  whence  no  traveller  returns." 

Here  is  a  tablet  having  something  uncommon  in  its  appearance.  Bold  and 
shnple  in  its  lettering,  it  reads, — 

"Tour  late  Pastor,  T.  M.,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.^Be  dafly  and  devout  in  private, 
and  if  opportunity  serve,  in  public  prayer,  ft-equently  receive  the  Holv  Communion  with 
hamblfi,  penitaat,  Caithftu,  cluHritable,  and  thankfol  hearts^  live  sobeny,  ri^teoualy,  and 
iRDdly.  Fear  God  and  keep  his  eommandmenta.  The  peaoe  of  God  be  idth  yM  all  in 
Christ  Jesus.'^Amen.    Died  February  1st,  1750,  aged  84.'^ 

Another  tablet,  more  recent,  records  certainly  a  singular  coincidence,  of 
which  it  is  not  wonderful  a  parent  should  take  notice,  and  wish  to  preserve  a 
memento.    It  isy*^ 

**  Francis,  son  of  TVancis  and  Mary  Iveson,  who  was  bom  Good  Friday,  81st  of  Ifaixdi, 
1820 ;  and  died,  Good  Friday,  April  Ist,  1835,  aged  6  years.    A  child  or  «uut  rtMotrnJ* 

Another  tablet,  near  the  above,  records  the  death  of  a  gentleman  and  lady, 
husband  and  wife,  of  whom  the  husband  died  1830,  aged  24  j  the  wife  died  1832, 
aged  23.  Thus  we  see  how  death,  sooner  or  later,  visits  all.  The  aged  pilgrim 
may  long  be  permitted  to  labour  in  "  the  LoriTs  vineyardy^  but  at  lengtn  he 
must  pay  the  debt  of  nuture,  and  leave  his  people  to  be  taught  by  othen.  The 
husband  leaves  his  weepin?  wife  behind,  while  yet  in  the  flower  of  his  a^e ;  the 
widow  follows  her  huHoaua,  to  be  reunited  in  the  world  of  spirit^ ;  and  the  little 
child  precedes  its  parents,  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

Peeping  into  the  choir,  I  saw  ^e  ancient  and  singularly  constructed  oak  seats 
said  to  have  been  used  by  the  monks  and  friars  of  former  days,  and  so  curiously 
poised,  that,  should  any  poor  wight  during  the  performance  of  his  devotions 
chance  to  be  overcome  with  sleep,  the  result  of  watching,  or  long-protracted 
sermons,  or  too  full  a  stomach,  or  any  other  cause,  he  would  inevitably  fall 
and  make  known  his  frailty. 

Leaving  the  inside  of  tne  minster  I  tiike  a  parting  glance  at  the  tower.  The 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  fall  upon  a  sun-dial  on  its  southern  side,  announcing 
the  hour  of  eight.  Beneath  the  dial  are  inscribed  these  words,  ^^^ow^ OB  Whbn  P " 
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My  business  calls  me  hence  ;  the  silent  monitor  warns  me  nol  to  May, 
and  awakens  this  reflection, — "  WhaUoever  thy  handjindeth  to da^ doit  with 
thy  mighty  fSr  there  is  no  work^  nor  device,  nor  knomutdye,  nor  wisdom  t»  the 
grave,  whither  thou  yoestj'  J.  H— ^-o. 


ON  AIDS  AND  HINDRANCES  TO  THE  IHNISTRY. 

Ik  speaking  with  all  humility  of  aids  and  hindrances  to  the  ministsry,  my 
remarks  will  he  restricted  to  a  tew  of  those  which,  in  the  present  day,  appear 
too  much  neglected. 

I.  Aine.— 1.  Intimato  knowledge  of  human  'nature,  and  deep  sympathy  with 
it.  These  are  classed  togetlier  because  they  are  in  a  great  measure  inseparabte. 
It  is  not  the  rednse^  the  hermit,  the  monk,  or  the  misanthrope,  who  knows 
his  own  kind  most  intimately.  It  is  not  the  busy,  money-lovin?  man  of  the 
world ;  nor  the  fastidious  favourite  of  fortune:  nor  th^  monarch  who  looks  at  the 
world  through  the  many*<!oloured  glasses  oi  state  policy  and  cabinet  council ; 
nor  the  statesman  who  deals  with  men  suspiciously  and  cunningly ;  nor  the 
philosopher  who  melts  the  human  being  into  a  sort  of  prism,  by  which  he  pre- 
sents to  us  the  peculiar  colouring  of  his  own  thoughts ;  nor  the  divine  who 
judges  merely  according  to  the  institutes  of  an  eoolesiatitical  polity,  or  uninspired 
rules  of  faith,  or  his  own  intellectual  and  moral  stature  ;--it  is  not,  I  say,  any 
one  of  these  that  is  in  a  position  to  solve  the  important  problem,  *'  TV  hat  is  man  v* 
Consequently,  we  find  that  such  one-aided,  half-educated  minds,  are  incapable 
of  that  practical  sympathy  with  their  own  human  nature,  without  which,  nothing 
that  is  truly  good  can  be  done, — nothing  that  is  morally  grand,  accom- 
nliahed.  I  conceive  it  to  be  an  indu^putable  axiom,  that  intimate  experimental 
Knowledge  of  human  nature  is  essential  to  deep  sympathy  with  it.  It  is  said  of 
Christ,  "He  knew  what  was  in  man;'*  and  altnough  this  knowledge  necessarily 
involved  the  revelation  of  man's  utter  corruption  of  nature,  and  ruin  of  hope,  we 
find  the  deep,  unutterable  sympathies  of  the  Son  of  man,  rising  higher  and 
hig'her  with  the  gradual  development  of  his  manhood,  unlal  they  became  an 
ocean,  whose  depth  angels  coula  not  fathom,  and  whose  far-reaching  waters 
founa  their  only  boundary  in  his  divinity.  The  holy  watchers  of  the  upper  sanctu- 
ary are  never  weary  of  looking  into  that  human  heart  which  said,  '^O  that  thou 
hadst  known,  even  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace  I" 

There  must  be  a  knowledge  of  man  as  fU  if,  and  a  sympathy  with  man  as 
he  liveSy  preparatory  to  an  e£ctual  transmission  of  instruction  from  one  mind 
to  another.  Conclusions  drawn  from  vexy  limited,  or  desultory,  or  careless 
observation  of  human  nature,  cannot  but  be  miserably  incorrect,  and  extensively 
injurious  in  their  tendency.  We  have  read  of  disappointed  swains,  who, 
because  they  found  one  damsel  treacherous,  denounced  the  fair  sex  alto^ther. 
Scdrcely  more  wise  are  those  who,  mixing  only  with  people  of  one  class  or 
party,  narrow  down  their  views  of  mankind  to  that  one  standard,  and  obstmately 
confine  themselves  to  it.  True,  man  is  the  same  being  wherever  we  find  him : 
the  children  of  Adam  are  the  same  in  all  ages.  But  their  developments  as 
human  beings  are  as  various  as  their  features.  Conversation  with,  and  obser- 
vation of,  our  eauais  in  mental  stature  and  social  position,  is  exceedingly  important, 
and  may  be  (xiied  the  middle  stratum  of  observation ;  but  unless  we  mix  al^o 
with  those  above  and  beneath  us,  two  extensive  strata  will  remain  unexplored. 

The  late  Justice  Talfourd,  when  giving  his  last  address,  urg^ed  the  duty  of 
sympathy  upon  the  grand  jury  in  a  manner  well  worthy  of  a  British  judge;  and 
the  general  principle  which  he  so  ably  inculcated  is  obligatory  in  a  special 
manner  upon  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  is  undoubtedly  indispensable  to  their 
success.  Many  of  the  crimes  with  which  the  calendar  was  swollen,  might,  he 
said,  be  traced  to  intemperance,  "  the* greatest  English  vice;"  but  that  would  not 
account  for  them  all.  "I  cannot  hdp  thinking,'^ he  proceeded,  "that  it  *'  (the 
atiite  of  the  calendar)  "may  in  no  small  degree  be  attributed  to  that  separstion 
between  class  and  class  which  is  the  great  curse  of  British  societv,  and  for  which 
we  all,  in  our  respective  spheres,  are,  in  some  degree,  mors  or  leas  responsible. 
*  *  *        It  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  Englbh  character,  that 
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I  fear  we  all  of  tis  keep  too  much  aloof  from  those  dependent  npon  ns,  and  they 
are  thus  too  mach  encouraged  to  look  upon  us  with  suspicion.  Even  to  our 
'servants  we  think  that  we  have  done  our  duty  in  our  sphere,  when  we  have  per- 
formed eur  contracts  with  them  —  when  we  have  paid  them  the  wages 
we  contracted  to  pay  them — when  we  have  treated  mem  with  that  dviutv 
which  our  habits  and  feelings  induce  us  to  render — and  when  we  curb 
our  temper,  and  refrain  from  any  violent  expression  towards  them.  And 
yet,  how  piiinful  the  thought,  that  we  have  men  and  women  g^wingup  around 
us,  ministering  to  our  comforts,  supplying  our  wants,  and  continual  inmates  of 
our  dwellings,  with  whose  afiSactions  and  tempers  we  are  as  little  acquainted  as  if 
they  were  tne  inhabitants  of  some  other  sphere  1  This  feeling  arises  from  a 
species,  from  a  kind  of  reserve  which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  Ei^lish  character, 
and  which  greatly  tends  to  prevent  that  mingling  of  class  with  c]a8s,---that 
reciprocation  of  kmd  words  and  gentle  afkctions,-^ose  gracious  admonitions 
and  kind  inouiries,  which,  often  more  than  any  book  e^ication,  tend  to  the 
cultivation  ox  the  affections  of  the  heart,  and  the  elevation  of  the  character  of 
those  of  whom  we  are  the  trustees.  And  if  I  were  asked,  what  is  the  great 
want  of  English  society,  I  would  say,  that  it  is  the  mingling  of  class  with  dasa ; 
I  would  say,  in  one  wora,  that  that  want  is  the  want  of  sympathy." 

lliere  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  three  or  five  years  of  college- 
training  which  our  richer  students  enjoy,  tends,  in  many  cases,  to  the  fonnm* 
tion  of  an  ecclesiastical  caste,  simply  Secause  the  student's  sympathies  are,  for 
so  long  a  period,  confined  to  men  of  his  own  or  a  higher  stamp,  and  who  cultivate 
the  same  peculiar  habits.  Men  of  a  dainty  and  reserved  temperament  are  not 
likelv  to  be  of  much  use  in  the  world.  If  tl^ey  are  called  to  labour  in  an  agricul- 
tural district,  they  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  poor  of  the  people  as  ^*  straw-yard 
sava^^*'  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  associate.  And  if  a  manu&cturing 
di^tnct  oe  the  field,  the  anti-classic  rattle  of  machinery  appals  their  nerves,  azM 
the  hard-featured  life  of  "  the  lower  orders''  repels,  instead  of  inviting,  their 
sympathies. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  young  man  who  aspires  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  should  frequent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  Sabbath*school.  A  single- 
hearted  disdple  will  find  it  an  academy  of  immense  practical  importance.  liet 
him  also  visit  the  sick— console  the  bereaved— listen  to  the  agea,  &c.  &c.,  for 
these  are  thinn  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  open  wide  man's  nature,  its 
necessities,  and  its  capabilities ;  throw  fresh  light  continually  upon  the  written 
word,  fresh  wisdom  on  the  thursty  soul,  and  foster  a  growing  aptitude  to  give 
and  to  receive  instruction. 

2.  CoMtant  and  progremve  realiuUitm, — ^At  first  we  are  all  babes  in 
Christ.  The  child  looks  up  again  and  again  into  its  parent's  face,  and  learns 
to  see:  the  believer  looks  continually  to  Jesus  by  fiuA,  and  realises.  Like 
a  new-bom  infant,  his  faculties,  as  a  new  creature,  have  yet  to  acquire 
strength  by  exercise— usefulness  by  use.  As  his  faith  in  things  unseen  and 
eternal  becomes  more  solemnly  earnest  in  character,  and  more  frequent 
in  act.  his  experience  becomes  more  richly  realising.  His  perceptions  of 
the  relations  wnich  spiritual  things  and  persons  bear  to  each  other,  are,  like 
the  infant*s  perceptions  of  nhysiod  rdations,  acquired  gradually.  Compared 
with  the  realisations  of  the  future  state,  our  present  ones  are,  indeed,  like  seeing 
tiirough  a  glass  darkly ;  yet  we«read,  <'  In  tny  light  shall  we  see  light."  The 
li^ht  of  God's  countenance  reachinsp  us  through  his  mediating  Son,  tne  light  of 
his  Spirit  beaming  witbin  us,  and^e  light  of  his  word  descending  upon  evenr- 
thing  within  and  without  us,  shall  enable  us  to  realise,  even  in  the  present  lift, 
clear  outliqes  of  truth.  Our  imperfect  glasses  will  not  enable  us  to JSU  vp  the 
pictures  thus  vividly  drawn  upon  our  minds,  but  the  first  principles  of  our 
religious  knowledge  are  actual  realisations  which  will  require  no  alteration, 
though  they  will  receive  continual  additions  when  the  unclouded  sun  of  eternity 
bursts  upon  us  in  all  his  grandeur.  We  cannot  by  searching  find  out  God ; 
wherever  a  finite  being  texes  his  stand,  there  will  lie  infinities  above  and  infini- 
ties beneath  him,  eternities  behind  and  eternities  before  him,  which  he  will  never 
be  able  to  fathom  or  to  traverse ;  there  is  only  Onb  who  absolutely  inhabiteth  an 
undivided  eternity ;  but  although  finite  intelligenoes  can  never  see  all  thing*  m 
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God  sees  them,  the  truths  they  do  realise  cannot  he  the  less  truthful.  ^'  We  have 
received  the  spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the  things  that  are 
freely  given  to  us  of  God ;  which  things  also  we  speak  (as  truth  realiMxl),  not  in 


rs 

£phe8ians  '^mayhe  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  fs  the 
breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ, 
which  indeed  sorpasseth  knowledge,*'  as  to  its  mystery,  magnitude,  and  details : 
he  would  have  them  obtain  as  clear  a  miniature  idea  of  maJt  infinite  thing,  the 
love  of  Christ,  as  possible,  and  obtain  it  by  a  rich  ever-growing  experience  of  its 
powerful  redemptory  influences.  This  is  realisation.  P^ul  counted  all  thin^  but 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  this  kind  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  knowlcxlge  of  expe- 
rience :  faith  and  love  are  followed  by  experience,  and  experience  is  rollowed  by 
realisation.  This  is  what  Christ  speaks  of  when  he  says,  '^  Ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Ye  shall  be  free  from  the  ignorance 
and  impurity  that  would  otherwise  remain  within  you,  and  from  the  doubt  and 
misery  resulting  from  these.  This  principle  shall  be  at  once  the  solace  of  youz 
pilgrimage,  and  the  instrument  of  constantly  increasing  activity  and  usefulness. 
It  will  prepare  you  for  entering  the  rostrum,  the  school,  the  sick  chamber,  as 
nothing  else  can.  It  will  throw  a  charm  over  a  dry  routine  of  business  or  of 
study,  and  will  enable  you,  whatever  your  station  or  occupation,  to  make  your 
lives,  vour  persons,  your  destiny,  sublime. 

Of  course  industry  is  essenticd  to  its  existence.  Its  pure  flame  at  once  produces, 
and  ia  fed  by  industry.  He  who  would  realise  must  not  sleep.  He  who  clearly 
realises  cannot  sleep.  The  believer,  who  is  following  om  to  know  the  Lora, 
must  not  encourage  a  dreamy  listlessness — a  wandering  of  thought — a  fickleness 
of  purpose — a  ch^ge  of  pursuit.  He  must  carefully  avoid  attaching  an  undue 
importance  to  any  system  theological,  philosophical,  or  speculative,  of  man's 
device.  He  must  worship  no  {^eat  names  belonging  to  erring  mortals  like 
himself.  He  must  habituate  himself  to  tiie  contemplation  of  God's  dealings 
with  man  as  a  mholey  not  always  confining  his  attention  to  one  method  of  divine 
manifestation,  nor  invariably  restricting  ms  thoughts  to  one  section  of  the  divine 
government. 

3.  Christian  manhood. — ^Closely  connected  with  the  habit  of  realisation  is 
that  Christian  manhood  which  it  produces.  The  region  of  Christ  is  not  a  barren 
appeal  to  the  intellect,  but  produces,  by  the  spiritual  diet  it  imparts,  the  sinews 
and  muscles — ^the  ver^  bones  and  marrow  of  the  '^  new  creature."  There  must 
be  a  constant  appropnation  of  the  bread  and  water  of  life  to  our  necessities, 
and  an  iminterruptra  assimilation  of  both  to  our  spiritual  persons,  if  we  would 
maintain  oiur  health  and  strength,  and  make  our  well-being  and  well-doing 
keep  pace  with  the  constant  increase  of  our  privileges  and  duties  as  children 

The  ''  man  of  God,"  especially,  should  be  a  person  of  great  strength  and 
energy,  and  his  character  should  be  one  of  comely  proportions.  It  is  an 
unseenuy  thing  for  a  minister  to  be  a  mere  babe  in  Christ :  intellectually  and 
morally,  he  shoidd  be  a  man  of  goodly  stature,  and  should  manifest  an  unmis- 
takeable  development  of  the  graces  of  the  Spirit.  He  should  bejirvi ;  neither 
driven  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  nor  drawn  away  from  the  one 
great  centre  of  heart-attraction.  He  should  be  consistent;  a  pure  epistle  of 
Christ ;  an  epistle  undisfi^ured  by  foul  blotches  of  ignorance,  pride,  and  preju- 
dice ;  a  clear  example  of  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation :  a  glowins'  illustration 
of  the  light,  and  lire,  and  love,  freely  offered  in  the  gospel,  and  so  fully  imparted 
by  the  reconciled  Father,  through  his  well-beloved  Son. 

God  is  lookinfip  down  upon  his  Church  as  aforetime :  how  many  ministers 
does  he  behold  whose  souls  plainly  bear  his  ima^ — whose  characters  clearly 
resemble  Au— whose  lives  are  akin  to  the  life  of  the  Man  who  knew  no  sin  X 
Does  he  behold  a  strong  family  likeness  when  he  compares  his  ministering  chil- 
dren with  the  ^atest  apostle  of  their  profession?  Are  all  of  them  come,  in  the 
unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man, 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ? — (£ph.  iv.  13.) 

Oh !  Paul|  greatly  belovedj  greatly  honouredi  on  earth^in  heaven— with 
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wfast  rfaphteoiM  indignation  would  thy  aonl  bum  if  half  oiur  self- will  were  whis- 
peredhf  thine  ears  1  Purdhased  with  an  infinite  rauBom^bound,  body,  aoul,  and 
Spirit,  with  the  threefold  cord  df  divme  love-^drawn  ever  and  ever  upward*  by 
Se  Wiping  ties  of  filial  cblig«ion-allured  to  the  P^^  of  hohnes*  hv  the  sweet 
Toiee  of  thi  Spirit,  and  to  thi  field  of  confikt  by  the  Woodmarked  fo.^^^^ 
their  foferannCT  :~there  are  yet  many  teachers  who  practaae  not  their  t^chmg-- 
Who  Kve  as  thowh  thev  heard  not  their  guide-eaw  not  thia  way  ofhdineas 
and  this  scene  of  wai&re— feh  not  theae  bonds  of  affection^remembered  not 

that  saerifidal  ransom !  <  ,^   .     „  v  .1.  1   t       ^^ 

4.  The  mitaUon  of  Ckrist  m  a  Teacher.— Noiice  (1.)  the  general  charad^ 
of  Christ's  teaching.  It  was  phim :  its  argum«nte<  comparwoiw,  wntwats, 
iwmtiTes,  parables,  &c,  dear  as  the  day,  hearing  diiecUy  and  foicibly  upon 
thesubj^mder  consideration,  so  as  to  throw  freah  bghtupon  it  with  every  new 
illustration.  It  was/ir M :  not  consisting  merely  of  doctrme,  not  made  up  sol^ 
of  moral  maxhns,  not  relatmar  simply  to  experimental  relimon,  not  an  w^imxwl 
proclamation  of  facts,  but  a  rich  stream  of  troth,  in  which  dortnna  and  dutr, 
experience  and  fact,  were  blended.  It  was  at  once  fatikful,  md  rtehlyfrmight 
ma  breiherly  ftifi^fti«5«-prockiming,  "  Woe  unto  you,  Scnbes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites :"  and  saying,  «  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled. 

Disciple !  cast  away  that  fear  of  man  which  bnnga  a  snare,  and  fear  not  to 
teU  the  proud,  learned,  and  gifted  rejectors  of  Messiah,  "  Ye  are  of  your  £ither 
the  devil,  and  the  works  of  your  father  ye  will  do."  At  the  same  time,  cany 
no  "  evil  surmisings  "  into  the  pulpit ;  get  rid  of  them  all  m  the  closet.  Say  to 
youreelf,  "  I  am  ray  brother's  keeper,  not  his  jailer  i  he  is  to  be  kept,  not  under 
Jeek  and  key,  but  under  the  attraction  of  love ;  he  is  to  be  bound  to  me  by  that 
imenstible  tie  without  which  all  pretensions  to  sympathy  are  noundaeaa. 

Christ's  teachmg  was  always  mbued  with  the  t^/hienees  of  the  Spiru.  The 
spirit  of  truth  dwelt  in  him,  iwi  gave  to  his  words  di^ne  sanction  and  autho- 
rity. He  <*  spoke  as  one  havini;  authority  f  he  eame  among  us  a  well-instrucled 
ambassador  of  the  King  of  kings,  for  God's  covenant  with  man,  and  God's 
government  of  man,  were  made  known  unto  him  by  the  Spirit*  Tbia  gives  us 
a  key  to  the  fact,  that  his  hearers  could  not  avoid  conykition  under  hia  disoCRifaes. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  him ;  the  s])irit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standinrr  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  aiid  of  the 
Jear  of  ^  the  Lord.— Isa.  xi.  3.  How  great  is  our  privilege,  in  that  we  obtain, 
thimtgh  his  intereeaaion,  an  imction  from  the  Holy  One! 

Christ's  teaching  was  perfectly  adapted  to  the  ftnaum  hein§e  whmn  he 
ieiigned  to  instruct.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  entire  man,  as  eanmoanding 
the  attention  of  every  faculty.  The  great  revelations  ha  made,  the  sublime  truths 
which  he  delighted  to  iUustrate,  were  urged  with  sudi  winning  simplieity— 
such  irresistible  clearness  of  argument— such  lovely  poetic  Ulii6tration»--ettdi 
fervency  of  affection— such  zeal  for  God,  that  the  understanding,  the  imagi- 
nation, the  heart,  and  the  conscience  of  his  audiimce  at  once  saw,  admired^ 
Ukdfelt,  whetiier  the  Teacher  himself  was  loved  or  not. 

(2.)  His  preparation  for  teaching.  Ask  the  hoary  mountains  of  Galilee,  on 
whose  tops  he  knelt,  the  secluded  valkys  where  he  walked  in  solemn  solitude 
and  hdd  intercourse  with  the  Father,  how  he  prepared  his  sermons?  Ask  the 
trembling  stars  that  hung  over  him,  and  lit  unknowingly  their  Creator's  p*th 
whfie  he  ascended  again  and  again  the  Mount  of  OUvesy  or  turned  ande  mto  the 
srarden  of  Gethsemane  to  meditate  on  things  unseen  and  etemal^^^sk  the  aweet 
nlies  and  pleasant  herbs  of  Palestine  over  whose  flowers  and  leafiets  hebolanised — 
ask  the  little  children,  whose  hearts  he  won  with  a  smile^  whose  budding  £unil- 
ties  and  dispositions  he  saw  with  mingled  pain  and  pkasurt,  and  whose  knvws 
often  thrilled  boieath  the  pressure  oi  his  gentle  hand--«8k  the  Irfpeeritical 
Pharisee  and  the  dark-souled  Sadducee,  whose  consdenoes  quailed  beitieath  his 
searching  eye— ask  <'  the  Psalms,  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets,"  with  which 
he  was  so  familiar,  and  to  which  he  constantly  referred  his  disciples. 

(3.)  The  times  of  his  teaching.  Our  Lord  was  aceuatomed  to  teadi  in  Ae 
synagogue  on  the  Sabbath-day ;  but  that  was  not  oil,  nor  was  H  the  most 
important  part  of  his  ministxy.  He  perfectly  exemplified  that  hea:vGD*taaght 
iMtiMdof  teaching  ompvehaMted  hi  the  foltoiring  «DmliNmd:<^^Tlio»ahalt 
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lik  of  them  (my  eommandxnehis)  when  thou  sitteet  in  thy  hoaee,  and  when 
rfeou  waikest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up." 
— iVut.  vi.  7.  He  never  declined  spfrnkin/^  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven— never 
-'inuik  from  g'lorifying'  his  Father,  for  fear  of  being  charged  with  fiRnaticinn— ^ 
iiut  50  taught  that  he  oould  say^  before  he  left  the  world,  ^*  I  have  finished  the 
work  thoo  guveet  me  to  do*" 

(4.)  The  practical  seal  oi  his  teaching*  He  lived  perfectly,  unwavctringlyj 
'M  to  the  fbD  extent  of  his  human  powers  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit^  aecordinf 
ro  the  truths  he  taught.  Hence,  by  the  right  of  his  perfect  manhood,  ana 
::ot  only  by  the  right  of  his  supreme  Godhead,  he  was  in  very  deed  *•  The 
Tnith^—tlie  scholar  who  grew  in  wisdom  untainted  by  error-*-the  man  whose 
'  haracter  presented  a  perfect  image  of  the  invisible  God.  0  let  us  seek  giaoe 
t'j  become  more  and  more  like  him  1 

(To  he  eonelnded  in  cur  next) 
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MEM0mOFMll.TflOMAS  OLIVER, 

LATE   OF   NEW    BAHTORD,   SZAR 
KOTTINOHAM.* 

[Conduded  from  page  181.) 
^rpiciPAL  claims,  as  well  as  eccle- 

'i-tical  and  mercantile,  added  to  the 
Ijr'^  and  labours  of  Mr.  Oliver.  Of 
ij'>ral  views  in  politics,  and  indepen- 
dent mind,  having  triumphantly  rassed 
farougfh  a  legal  contest  with  a  leviathan 
.:nnopoliser  of  patents,  in  which  the 
^^  bt'le  trade  was  deeply  interested,  and 
'•i   sympathised  with  him    and  his 

urtiier,  as  representing  the  trade  at 
•"ire  against  claims  not  foimded  in 

>tlce,  he  was  soon  afterwards  elected 
i  member  of  the  Town  Council ;  and 
'i-'^n  he  had  served  his  three  years* 
^-rin  of  office,  became  a  candidate  for 
• }  resenting  another  ward,  and  was  re- 
l^rned.  This  office  he  sustained  at  the 
ime  of  his  death.  In  every  situation, 
i;j  endeavour  was  to  promote  what  he 
-iipved  to  be  sound  views,  good  and 
vfful  measures,  and  especially  the  in- 
'T^>U  of  religion. 

The  progress  of  events  brought  him 
ito  contact  with  Christians  of  other 
"-nominations,  all  of  whom  he 
'teemed  in  proportion  as  he  dis- 
EA-ered  amonp  them  the  Christian  mind 

d  spirit.    Mis  Heart  was  truly  Ca- 

f>lic.  When  invited,  thevftfore,  to 
im  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  he  at 
'i(^  acceded,  and  subscribedi  to  its 
jnds,  continuing  in  membership  as 
itj-  as  it  continued  in  local  organisa- 

n.  Its  dissolution  resulted  solely 
om  the  diflPerences  that  broke  out  in 
XT  own  body,  and  in  two  Baptist 
lurchcii,  which  rendered  the  holoing 
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of  united  amicable  meetings  dtl  im-  , 
practicability.  His  love,  however,  was 
not  undiscnminating.  Towards  Soci- 
nians  and  Papists,  he  could  feel  no  cor- 
diality, and  ne  professed  none.  Per- 
sonally, indeed,  he  would  treat  them 
with  courtesy ;  but  their  principles  he 
abhorred,  especially  and  empfadtically 
those  cf  the  Papists.  Hence,  having 
heard  Father  Gavazzi  lecture  at  Bir- 
mingham, soon  after  tbtit  eminent 
ofator's  appearance  in  this  country,  he 
used  his  influence  to  get  him  to  Isot* 
tingham.  After  the  lapse  tif  &  few 
months,  his  desire  was  ctAtified  i  the 
^fted  monk  came,  dnd  cSlivered  three 
lectures,  at  the  close  of  the  Isst  of 
which^  Mr.  Oliver  rose  and  moved  A 
vote  of  thanks,  in  a  ftpeech  deemed  by 
several  who  heard  it,  to  be  the  most 
eloquent  and  effective  of  any  that  he 
ever  delivered. 

His  talents  were  not  at  fttl  ot  the 
showy  kind.  To  the  graces  of  Style, 
he  made  no  pretence  whatever.  His 
speech  and  his  person  wpre  alike 
plain,  but  manly ;  earnest,  but  holiest ; 
unadorned,  but  tmmistakable.  Tall  in 
figure,  distincdve  in  featureij,  mea- 
sured in  gait,  and  som^t^hat  peculiar 
in  attitude,  he  could  always  arrest  At- 
tention; and,  having  dotte  this,  he 
could  hold  it  for  his  ptartioee,  by  a  plain, 
brief,  stralght-forwftnf  otltpouriilg  of 
good  sense — right  td  the  noint  in 
hand,  and  then  nave  done  witn  it. 

For  many  years,  he  was  the  main 
pillar  of  Methodism  in  New  Basford. 
The  chapel,  the  society,  the  funds,  and 
all  the  mstitutions  of  the  body,  both 
local  and  connexional,  required  and 


*  In  a  former  part  of  this  Memoir,  at  page  178,  near  the  bottom  of  first  cdiimn,  for 
iiev.  Wm.  Oliver"  read  **  Ber.  'Wm.  Aver.^' 
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had  hk  over-sight.  Prior  to  tlie  ap- 
tation  of  1834-5 ,  he  had  many  able 
and  zealous  colleagnea,  but  at  that  dis- 
tressing period,  nearly  the  whole  society 
was  cut  off  by  the  possessor  of  ''the 
keys*'  for  the  lime  being;  and  the 
cause  there,  was  a  mere  wreck  for  many 
years  afterwards.  It  had'  revived  in 
some  degree,  when  the  troubles  of 
1849  broke  out  to  check  it  and  throw 
it  back  again.  In  aU  probabih^,  had 
it  not  be«i  for  Mr.  Ohver,  Methodism 
never  would  have  rallied  again  there. 
But,  amidst  all  the  troubles  that  arose, 
he  felt  the  vast  importance  of  main- 
taining a  place  for  the  plain,  simple, 
heartfelt  nreaching  of  a  free,  full,  and 
present  salvation  to  all.  Several  other 
denominations  have  erected  chapels 
there,  and  recently,  one  has  been  raised 
by  the  Primitive  Methodists ;  but  not 
one  of  them  could  be  a  reli^ous  home 
to  him.  The  one  that  he  had  helped 
to  build,  and  more  than  once  to  enlarge, 
was  as  his  ecclesiastical  fire-side,  and 
his  heart  was  in  it. 

Bepeated'  improvements,  as  well  as 
two  or  three  enlargements,  were 
effected  at  intervals ;  and^  some  years 
ago,  he  started  a  subscnption  for  the 
purchase  of  a  small  eeolophon  to  lead 
the  sinpng,  whidi  was  pmced  in  the 
singers  gaJlerj,  near  the  pulpit,  and 
played  by  his  youngest  daughter. 
Last  year,  only,  he  obtained  an  instru- 
ment of  more  power,  which  now  super- 
sedes the  otner.  Everything  that 
seemed  to  him  requisite  to  render  the 
house  of  God  complete,  had  been  ac* 
complished  whien  he  was  called  away. 
There  stands  the  chapel,  with  its  pul- 
pit, pews,  free-sittings,  gallery,  stove, 
organ,  axid  vestry,  iu  the  midst  of  a  de- 
sirable burial-ground,  of  dry  sand  and 
rock,  in  which  his  mortal  remains  now 
rest,  waiting  ''the  voice  of  ^e  arch- 
ans^l  and  the  trump  of  God." 

His  house  has  long  been  the  home  of 
preachers,  both  loqaf  and  itinerant,  to 
all  of  whom,  he  gave  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  afibrded  a  fi;enerous  hospitdity. 
It  was  manifest^  his  delight  to  eeo 
them  comfortable  and  happy  under  his 
roof.  He  enjoyed  their  society  and 
conversation,  accounting  it  a  privilege 
to  show  kindness  to  the  servants,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Master,  and  "  esteem- 
ing them  highly  in  love  for  their 
work's  sake.'* 

His  love  to  Methodism  was  intense, 
yet  discriminative,  rather  as  a  syatem 
of  soul-saving  means  and  appliances. 


than  as  an  ecdesiastical  platform  and 
machinery.  Whilst  he  abhorred  the 
spirit  and  policy  that  sacrificed  thou- 
sands of  valuable  local  elders,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  members,  without  appa- 
rent pity  and  remorse,  he  still  cmng 
with  all  the  ardour  of  love  to  a  Con- 
nexion that  had  been  the  means  of 
rescninfif  hundreds  of  thousands  from 
sin,  ana  landing  them  in  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.  In  hope  of  contributing 
towards  staying  the  plague,  and  re- 
storing to  leaders'-meetings  ^eantho- 
rity  they  exercised  locally,  at  the  time 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Notting- 
ham leaders'-meeting,  he  attended  the 
meeting  held  at  Birmingham,  in  De- 
cember, 1851,  and  signea  the  declara- 
tion drawn  up  on  that  occasion.  He 
was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
mediation  spirit,  and  would  have  re- 
joiced to  witness,  and  especially  to 
promote,  a  reconciliation  between 
the  hostile  parties.  But  seeing  no 
symptoms  ot  concession  on  the  part 
of  tne  Conference  upon  the  most  vital 

Eoints  in  dispute,  he  abandoned  aU 
ope  of  such  a  modification  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Methodism  as  would  restore 
membership  to  the  custody  of  local 
elders,  or  leaders'-meetings,  exdaim- 
iug,  emphatically.  "I  see  the  Con- 
nexion is  not  ripe  for  it" 

To  the  "  Local  Preachers'  Mutual- 
Aid  Association"  he  became  a  warm 
and  firm  friend.  The  Nottingham 
branch  was  not  formed  until  the  1st 
day  of  October,  1851,  and,  in  the 
month  of  November,  the  first  annual 
tea  meeting  in  support  of  it  was  held 
in  the  Assembly  Rooms — the  use  of  a 
Wesleyan  school-room  in  which  to 
hold  the  meeting  having  been  refused 
by  the  trustees  of  both  chapels  in  the 
town,  under  the  presidency  of  both 
superintendents  of  the  two  Notting- 
ham circuits.  He  sympathised  witJz 
our  benevolent  object,  contrihHted 
to  our  tea  meeting,  and  sanctioned  it 
by  his  presence.  The  second  annual 
meeting  he  assisted  m  the  same  way, 
advocated  the  cause,  and  gave  in  his 
name  as  an  honorary  member.  To 
the  third  annual  meeting,  he  contri- 
buted as  before,  but  was  not  in  suffi- 
cient health  to  enable  him  personally 
to  attend.  His  second  year's  subscrip- 
tion of  a  guinea  was  most  cheerfully 
paid  on  the  5th  day  of  January  last, 
just  three  weeks  before  his  removal  to 
the  mansions  of  light. 
The  Missionary  Society,  Tract  So- 
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ciety,  Benevolent  Society,  Sunday- 
schools,  and  other  similar  institutions, 
both  in  his  own  religious  denomina- 
tion, and  other  bodies,  shared  in  his 
sympathy  and  aid.  He  loved  to  be 
in  tne  midst  of  religious,  moral,  and 
benevolent  activity,  and  to  occupy 
himself  in  works  of  piety  and  mercy. 
Remembering  the  wor£  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  how  he  said,  "  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,"  he  realised 
the  blessedness  pronounced  on  the 
'^  cheerful  giver,"  and  exemplified  the 
proverb, ''  There  is  that  scattereth  and 
vet  increaseth ;"  giving  of  that  which 
he  had,  and  receiving  an  abundant 
reward. 

Connected  as  he  was  with  the  t&fvn 
by  the  double  bond  of  religion  and 
business,  his  position  in  Methodism 
became  one  of  greater  prominence  and 
influence  in  the  councus  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  circuit  as  a  whole,  than 
any  other  individual  not  belon^g  to 
the  town  society  could,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  acquire.  His  removal  is 
consequently  felt  as  a  loss,  not  only  to 
the  sodetv  of  New  Basford,  but  also 
to  the  Nottingham  South  Circuit. 
Services  so  vahiable  and  long-con- 
tinued as  his,  cannot  be  rendered  by 
many  persons :  and,  now  he  is  gone, 
his  value  is  felt  as  it  could  not  be 
whilst  he  was  yet  occupying  the 
sphere  that  had  for  so  many  years 
been  habitual  to  him.    He  headed  the 

Seople  in  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
uties  at  the  place  of  his  residence, 
and,  on  all  anmversary  and  festive  oc- 
casions, kept  open  house  to  the  friends 
of  Wesley  an  Methodism.  To  see 
others  happy,  made  him  happy,  and 
whoever  would  help  him  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  Grod  in  a  godly  manner, 
was  welcome  to  his  home  and  heart. 

That  he  had  his  own  predilections 
and  aversions, — sympathies  and  an- 
tipathies,— ^attractions  and  repulsions, 
in '  relation  both  to  persons  and 
principles,  is  undeniable.  And  who 
has  not  T  Men  of  an  apathetic  nature, 
if  there  are  such,  are  incapables^  to  be 
pitied  rather  than  admired.  If,  how- 
ever, he  erred  in  judgment  in  any 
case,  he  erred  conscientiously ;  for  his 
endeavour  was  to  form  his  opinions, 
and  shape  his  conduct,  by  a  scripturally 
enlightened  conscience;  and  ^ough 
he  aid  sometimes  differ  from  others, 
and  may  have  sometimes  differed  with 
others,  he  did  not  bear  malice,  but 
.    entertained  good-wiU  towards  all. 


His  opportunities  and  means  for 
mental  cultivation  were  necessarily 
limited.  Feeling,  however,  the  value 
and  importance  of  knowled^,  he  de- 
voted what  time  he  coula  abstract 
from  business  and  other  duties,  to  the 
reading  of  useful  books,  and  so  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  his  informa- 
tion,— ^which  enabled  him  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  well-informed  men,  and 
to  appreciate  an  intellectual  discourse 
or  lecture,  whether  in  natural  science 
or  in  theology.  He  was  sensible  of 
the  great  vsuue  of  sound  education, 
and,  consequently,  co-operated  with 
others  in  promoting  such  means  as 
were  deemed  likely  to  improve  the 
character  of  education  in  this  coimtry, 
and  to  render  it  more  general. 

The  state  of  his  health  subsequently 
to  the  illness  he  had  immediately 
after  he  removed  to  New  Basford,  was 
generally  good,  until  within  about  a 
couple  of  years  of  his  decease.  During 
the  latter  period  he  suffered  severely 
from  functional  derang^ement  of  the 
liver,  which  resisted  the  most  skilful 
medical  treatment.  His  family  and 
friends  observed  with  deep  concern 
the  alteration  taking  place  m  his  ap- 
pearance. But  the  symptoms  of  his 
disease  did  not  assume  an  alarming 
aspect  until  a  short  time  before  its 
fatal  termination.  And  the  alarm 
those  symptoms  occasioned  was  to 
others,  not  to  himself :  for  he  was  not 
afraid  to  die.  On  the  contrary,  he 
rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  death,  as 
being  the  precursor  to  everlasting  life. 
Not  that  he  supposed  his  end  to  be  so 
near  as  it  proved  to  be ;  but  his  Joy 
sprang  out  of  a  deep,  habitual,  abiding 
faith  and  hope:  for  he  lived  upon 
Christ,  and  knew  that  to  die  would  be 
gain. 

His  family  marked  the  increasing 
spiritual  tone  of  his  mind  for  severu 
months  before  his  departure.  In  con- 
ducting domestic  worship,  he  was 
sometimes  so  affected  in  prayer  as  to 
be  imable  to  proceed  until  the  pent-up 
emotions  of  nis  heart  had  gushed  out 
in  a  solemn  pause  of  direct  and  silent 
address  to  heaven.  He  would  then 
proceed  with  extreme  tenderness  and 
auction  to  plead  with  God  for  those 
who  were  present,  who  could  not  re- 
sist the  impression  that  the  Lord  was 
preparing  him  for  something  by  spe- 
cial baptisms  of  his  grace. 

Shortly  before  hu  last  illness  he 
awoke  mm,  a  dream  that  so  impressed 
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his  owo  mn^f  9A  to  ind^Gd  bim  to  rise 
and  ^o  round  to  the  difSereot  members 
of  his  family,  md  relate  it  to  them 
before  they  were  up.  "J  thoug^ht," 
said  he,  '^  that  I  wa^  io  the  street6  of 
the  heaveiily  Jerusalem,  gazing"  with 
deUght  on  ^ts  beauties  and  wonders — I 
met  David  Pearcy  (a  depeased  local 
preacher);  who  was  happy  there.  We 
entered  into  conversation,  and  whilst 
expatiating'  on  the  dehghts  of  the 
place,  »  funeral  procession  aporoached. 
As  ii  passed  by  the  ^ssemblea  hosts  of 
holy  and  blessed  spirits,  they  bowed 
to  it  in  homage.  ^Whom,'  I  asked, 
'are  they  carrying  there  ? '  He  repliedL 
I  They  are  fytrying  la  king's  so^'— ana 
immediately  vgpished  out  of  sight." 

The  dreaw  was  frequently  adverted 
to  by  him  ill  his  family*  He  bdieyed 
it  to  be  a  WB^nmg  hv  iom^  one  of 
tbepi,  hn^  p^ver  seemed  to  regard  it  as 
intended  as  a  waroing  for  himself. 
Ind«ad|  tbe  favxiliahty  of  his  mind 
i^ith  the  ideas  of  death,  eternity, 
baaven,  and  eternal  U£e,  ranxiered  him 
to  ifme  extent  ^isusoeptible  of  being 
startled,  much  less  alarmed,  by  a 
sudxieo  presentation  oi  such  a  inattef 
to  the  miodt  whethj^r  by  visiun  in 
sleep^  or  by  wakeful  thought. 

His  meaical  sidvisers,  unable  to  sub* 
due  his  disease,  reponunendad  a  change 
of  air  and  scene,  A  journey  to  Torquay 
was  projected.  He  commenced  mak* 
ing  prepaarations  for  carrying  the 
project  into  effect.  Two  or  three  days 
only  bfsfore  his  dissoluticH),  some  new 
symptow  appeared,  renuiring  o  post- 
pouemant  of  the  andertaking.  Yet  he 
still  hoped  it  would  be  practicable ;  and, 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  preceding 
that* of  his  death,  traced  upon  a  map 
tb^  route  he  purposed  to  take,  and 
expressed  his  expectation  of  being  able 
to  accomplish  the  whole  journey  in 
one  day.  On  that  very  dayy  even,  he 
was  oyer  in  Nottingham;  and  then, 
Qn  taking  leave  of  a  young  person, 
^aid,  "  Good  bye4  I  shall  never  see 
you  any  more,  I  believe," 

Puriog  the  after  part  of  the  day^ 
having  returnad  home,  he  suffered 
extreme  paroxysms  of  pain  at  intervals, 
which  reduced  his  strength.  Yet  he 
was  able  to  sit  up;  and,  until  after  ten 
o'dock,  he  remained  in  conversation 
with  bis  family,  when,  according  to  his 
customi  he  condw^ted  family  worship. 
Whilst  engaged  in  earnest  prayer  fan 
Qcoaaion  P^ever  to  be  jjvrgotteo),  nis 

spirit  -rose  supsri^r  to  it^^  body  m  Us 


weakness,  and  his  cries  peneteated  the 
very  heavens.  It  seemed  as  though 
God  were  giving  him  a  special  mani"» 
festation  of  his  love.  In  pleading 
intercession  for  his  family,  his  friend^ 
the  church,  and  the  world^  he  oon* 
tinned  for  a  considerable  time;  and 
then,  with  an  overflowing  heartt  he 
cried,  "If  thou  shouldest  take  me 
away,  thou  hast  promised  to  be  a 
husband  to  the  widow,  and  a  father  to 
the  fatherless*''  Having  concluded, 
he  rose  from  his  knees,  and  then  re- 
marked to  a  member  of  his  fkmil}^,  *'  I 
oould  not  have  prayed  so  had  not  God 
specially  assisted  ma." 

Shortly  after  this  he  retired  to  rfist| 
and  passed  a  comfortable  m^t»  jUoout 
sevien  o'clock  in  tba  morning  it  was 
whan  symptoms  of  an  alarming  cha* 
lacter  appeared,  yet  not  such  aa  ta 
indicate  that  bo  w|is  so  near  his  end. 
At  about  ten  o'clock  ba  became  rapidly 
worse.  His  madioa)  attendants  were 
summoned.  His  dear  wife,  weeping 
by  his  side,  in  the  distress  which  only 
woman  in  such  circumstances  can 
understand,  he  endeavoured  to  console 
ber,  saying,  ^^  Never  mind,  my  dear : 
I  am  only  going  to  beaven  a  little 
before  you,  to  aUura  you  there,  and  to 
join  my  sainted  mothert  whose  last 
prayer  on  her  deatb-bea  I  well  r»> 
member."  His  medical  friends  aniv* 
ing  soon  after,  he  said  to  the  physician, 
"  Well,  doctor,  I  should  soon  nave  been 
in  heaven  if  you  had  not  come.** 

Congestion  of  tba  liver  having 
occurFMi,  violent  hemorrhage  ensoed, 
which  induced  extreme  exhaustion. 
Hence  it  was  with  great  difBaul^ 
that  he  could  give  utterance  to  his 
thoughts.  To  a  friend  who  entered 
the  room  about  noon  ha  said,  "  Thank 
God,  X  am  not  afraid  to  die,  I  kAow 
in  whom  I  have  trusted*  and  that  He 
is  able  to  save  ma  to  the  uttermost." 
At  about  three  o'clock,  having  rallied 
a  little,  he  called  his  family  around 
him,  and,  after  calmly  gi^'*'^  direc- 
tions as  to  bis  fuaeraT  and  other 
niatters,  oxdaimedf  *'  Oome  uid  see  a 
Chn«tian  die,  ^  in  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  joyful  rasuxreotion.' "  Soon 
after  be  said,  with  great  emphasis, 
''  I  always  told  you  I  sjiould  die  well, 
didii^t  I?*'  addmgi  "i  know  I  am 
safe;  Christ  is  afi  in  all,**  Daring 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  be  seemed 
engaged  in  earnest  prayer,  his  ajacu- 
lations  expressing  tbe  greatest  aon^* 
fidenceauajoy. 
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A^(  aboat  fo«nr  Vclock  he  beoftme 
almost  pulseless,  but  again  rallied  for 
a  short  time,  and  aaid,  *^  0 1  I  thought 
I  had  got  to  heaven,  but  am  spared 
to  tell  you  I  have  seen  unutterable 
things  :  I  long  to  be  there :  Christ  is 
indeed  all  iu  all.''    A  friend  saying, 
"You  will  soon  have  overcome  the 
kfit  enemy/*  he  rephed,  "  I  shall  soon 
be  happy— perfectly  happy,  and  at 
peace/'     When  his  power  of  speech 
failed,  he  fwquentiy  waved  hia  hand 
triumphantly,  hia  countenance  at  the 
same  time  assuming  an  expresaion  of 
angelic  sweetness,   "  the  joy  of  the 
Lord"     being     evidently    his    soul's 
strength,  and  "  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance" his  solace.    After  continuing 
for  a  few  minuted  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility, the  vital  functions  ceased,  and 
he  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  in  the 
63rd  year  of  his  age,  and  the  4-2nd  of 
hiB   connection   with    the   Wesleyan 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Decisive  as  had  been  the  indicationa 
of  physical  decay  of  which  he  was  the 
subject,  and  protracted  as  was  the 
premonitions  of  his  dissolution,  his 
eventual  departure  was  solemnly  and 
aflfectingly  sudden,  reiterating  again 
in  the  ears  of  the  living  the  admoni- 
tory warning  of  the  Saviour,  "  Be  ye, 
therefore,  ready  also ;  for  at  such  an 
hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh."  For  "  many  fall  as  sudden— 
not  as  safe." 

After  the  details  given  in  this  me- 
moir, a  summary  of  the  character  of 
our  departed  brother  would  be  little 
more  than  recapitulation,  and  there- 
fore superfluous.  If  he  had  his  fail- 
ings and  imperfections,  he  had  only 


what  is  inseparable  from  humafuty  m 
the  present  life.    But  we  are  bold  to 
say,  that  if  all  who  daim  kinship  with 
the  family  of  faith  had  virtues  and 
piety  equal  to  his— if  all  maintained 
the  same  degree  of  consistent  godliness 
as  he  did,  not  only  the  world,  but  also 
the  church,  would  be  immeasurably 
better  than  they  are.    He  had  "  the 
root  of  the  matter  "in  him.    He  loved   ^ 
Jesus,  and  yearned  in  pity  and  love 
towards  the  souk  of  men.    He  wosi 
in  an  exemplary  degree,  "  diligent  in 
busin&s,  fervent   in    spirit,    serving 
the  Lord."    Though  not  qualified  to 
minister  the  word  of  life  in  the  con- 
gregation, he  knew  how  to  speak  a 
word  in  season  to  the  sinner  and  the 
penitent.    He  was  the  spiritual  father 
of  some,  the  help  and  counsellor  of 
many;   and,  among  others,  his  own 
parents  were  both  brought  out  of  sin 
mto  salvation  by  his  instrumentality. 
They  went  before— he  haa  followed; 
and"  they  have  received  him  "  into 
everlasting  habitati<His."    "Theyahafl 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any 
more;   neither  shaQ   the   sun   light 
on  them,  nor  any  heat.      For  the 
Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead 
them  to  living  fountains  of  waters : 
and  God  shall  wipe  awajr  all  tears  ' 
from  their  eyes."— (Rev.  vii.  16, 17.) 

His  funeral  sermon,  preached  by  the 
second  minister  upon  the  circuit,  waa 
heard  by  as  many  as  could  poeaiWy 
crowd  into  the  chapel.  The  sermon 
was  followed  by  an  interesting  memoir 
of  considerable  length,  prepared  by  a 
young  friend,  from  which  many  of  the 
foregoing  particulars  have  been  derived. 
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CIRCUIT  WALKS  &  INCIDENTS. 

BY   ▲  LOCAL  FBEACHER. 

No.  I ^The  Wabkiwob. 

BfttOHTLT  shone  the  son,  and  sweetly 
sanff  the  birds,  as  I  walked  with  cheer- 
ful but  thouehtful  mind  and  active  feet 
to  my  appointment  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  2nd  day  of  April  last.  My 
destination  was  the  village  of  Gotham, 
in  the  Nottingham  3oath  Circuit,  about 
seven  miles  distant  from  the  town,  which 
I  had  to  reach  by  half-past  ten  o*clock, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  morning  service, 
and  there  I  had  to  remain  for  the  other 
service,  commencing  at  six  o'clock  in 


the  evening.  Setting  out  at  half-past 
eight,  I  crossed  the  aieadows,  and  the 
ferry  over  the  river  Trent,  to  the  village 
of  Wilford,  a  place  of  classic  repute  as 
the  retreat  of  the  promising  but  early 
struck  poet,  Henry  Kirke  White;  and  , 
oocadonally  of  the  philaathropic  states* 
man  and  Christian  essayist,  Wllberforoe. 
1  had  left  Wilford  in  the  rear,  and  had 
walked  two-thirds  of  the  distance  be* 
tween  that  village  and  Cliiton  Green, 
when  I  was  overtaken  by  a  joung  man, 
who  passed  the  usual  salutation  of  wav- 
farers,  and  made  the  customary  remarks 
on  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
desirability  of  a  good  shower  of  rain^ 
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We  had  not  gone  many  paces  together 
when  we  came  up  to  an  aged,  silTery- 
beaded  man,  seated  upon  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  felled  trees  oy  the  road-side. 
Requesting  the  young  man  not  to  go  far 
in  advance,  I  stepped  up  to  the  aged 
man,  who  had  in  his  hand  a  book  which 
he  was  reading.  My  wish  was  to  speak 
&  word,  if  possible,  to  edification.  "  I 
hope  its  good,"  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
quiry, referring  to  what  he  was  reading. 
''Yes,"  said  he,  in  reply,  "it  is." 
Glancing  over  the  open  page,  I  obserred 
that  the  type  was  clear,  open,  and  large, 
much  after  the  style  used  in  the  tormer 
part  of  last  century.  He  was  reading 
without  glasses.  ,  The  subject  was 
Satan's  temptations.  I  took  the  liberty, 
readily  allowed,  of  turning  to  the  title 
page,  and  found  that  the  book  was 
"  Romaine's  Walk  of  Faith."  I  felt  a 
touch  of  delight,  as  refreshing  to  the 
soul  as  a  cordial  is  to  a  fainting  person, 
to  fall  in  with  so  aged  a  person,  thus 
occupied  in  the  open  sunshine  of  a  bril- 
liant Sabbath  morning.  In  the  book  lay 
one  of  the  small  penny  almanacks  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  upon  which 
was  written,  in  a  bold  nand,  the  name 
**  Carlile,"  To  this  he  pointed  in  reply 
to  my  inqmry,  "  What  is  your  name?  ' 
His  age  is  eighty-seven.  I  rejoiced  to 
find  that  he  w^  happy  in  Go{l,  antici- 
pating his  removal  to  "The  Saints' 
Everlasting  Rest,"  with  which  his 
venerable  countenance  beamed.  Spi- 
ritual congratulations,  and  a  parting 
salutation,  terminated  our  brief  inter- 
view of  two  or  three  minutes,  and  again 
I  joined  mv  iunior  fellow-traveller. 

On  reachmg  home  at  night  I  found  a  ^ 
friend  from  Wilford  at  my  house,  in 
whose  presence  I  mentioned  the  inci- 
dents of  the  day.  From  the  description 
I  j^ave  of  the  old  man,  our  friena  ex- 
claimed, "  I  believe  I  know  who  that  old 
man  is."  The  name  upon  the  little 
almanack  confirmed  this  supposition. 
From  this  friend  I  learned  the  pleasing 
facts  following: — He  is  an  eminently 
pious  peasant,  who,  for  many  years, 
served  a  gentleman  farmer  at  Clifton  as 
shepherd.  His  soul  cannot  live  on  the 
dry  morality  and  ecclesiastical  formality 
of  his  parish  church,  and  there  is  no  other 

Eublic  religious  service  in  the  place,  so 
e  walks  two  miles  and  a  half  to  Wil- 
ford for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  many 
dly  men  who,  under  the  auspices  of 
y  Lucy  Smith,  and  her  excellent 
husband,  Henry  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Wilford 
House,  visit  that  village  to  hold  forth 
the  word  of  life.  The  old  man's  name 
upon  the  almanack  was  probably  written 
by  her  ladyship,  who  writes  a  bold, 
noble  hand,  and  is  most  in  her  element 
among  the  pious  poor.    The  old  man  is 


of  warm  feelings,  and  <^ten  responds  to 
the  prayers  he  hears,  and  sometimes  to 
the  preaching  even  to  the  annoyance  of 
nervous  ministers.  On  one  occasion, 
after  drinking  in  the  word  with  avidity, 
the  preacher  closed  somewhat  abruptly, 
and  was  about  to  conclude  with  prayer, 
when  the  old  man  broke  out  into  singing, 
and  sang  a  solo  of  two  verses  with  sucn 
sweetness  and  pathos  as  deeply  afiected 
the  spiritually-minded  among  the  con- 
gregation. 

Opportunities  for  usefulness  soon  pass^ 
and  can  never  be  recalled.  'The  youne 
man,  whom  I  had  never  before  seen,  and 
miffht  never  see  again,  became  now  an 
object  of  solicitude.  With  a  view  to 
making  way  for  some  remarks  that 
might  be  of  service  to  him,  I  told  him 
how  happy  the  old  man  was  whom  we 
had  just  passed,  and  what  book  he  was 
reading.  This  at  once  gave  a  serious 
turn  to  conversation.  I  cannot  repeat 
all  that  passed  between  us;  but  asaing 
many  questions  and  receiving  ready 
answers,  I  ascertained  that  his  name 
was  Beech — that  he  had  been  living  at 
Bulwell,  four  and  a  half  miles  on  the 
other  side  of  Nottingham — ^that  he  had 
been  working  in  the  town,  and  had 
wfUked  over  daily  in  a  morning  to  his 
work,  and  in  an  evening  back  to  his 
lodgings — that  he  had  walked  this  morn- 
ing from  Bulwell,  and  was  going  to 
Barton— that  he  intended  to  walk  back 
again  in  the  evening,  Cull  ten  miles  each 
way — and  that  he  purposed  to  walk  on 
the  following  day  to  Sheffield,  a  distance 
of  about  thirty-six  miles,  in  Qa|^t  of 
work,  as  there  was  a  falling  on  in  em- 
ployment at  Nottingham. 

Some  time  ago  he  was  at  Cinderhill 
Colliery,  where  there  is  an  incUned 
plane,  by  which  the  loaded  waggons 
descending  draw  the  empty  waggons  up 
to  the  pit's  mouth.  Some  derangement 
in  the  machinery  caused  a  coUbion  of 
the  waggons,  by  which  the  head  of  one 
of  the  workmen  was  crushed,  said  mv 
fellow-traveller,  "  as  flat  as  a  pancake. ' 
"Such  a  sight,"  he  added,"!  hope  I 
shall  never  see  again."  How  he  felt  he 
was  unable  to  describe,  but  the  si^t 
was  "  dreadful."  Two  months  ago  nis 
uncle,  a  labouring  man,  having  come 
home  from  work,  seated  himself  upon  a 
chair  and  died  in  a  few  minutes,  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  wearing  the  band 
of  crape  that  was  upon  his  hat;  and  he 
was  himself  working  some  time  since 
upon  a  building  three  stories  high,  when 
he  set  his  foot  upon  a  coping-stone,  by 
which  he  overbalanced  himself  and  fell, 
a  window  head-stone  coming  down 
after  him.  It  might  have  ^len  upon 
him  and  killed  him,  but  it  fell  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  inches  from  him,  and 
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he  was  but  little  hurt,'  and  soon  got 
oyer  it. 

I  took  occasion,  from  these  circum- 
stances, to  impress  upon  him  the  im- 
portance of  beine  prepared  for  the 
eternal  world,  and  nrgea  him  to  be  de- 
cided for  heaven.  I  told  him  of  the  case 
of  a  man  in  his  own  trade  at  Derby,  of 
which  I  had  heard  only  three  weeks 
previously.  He  had  beon  a  professor  of 
religion,  but  addicted  to  drinking.  His 
friends  had  reasoned  with  him,  and 
warned  him,  setting  forth  the  dsjogers 
attending  his  employment.  He  would 
not  give  up  his  vicious  habit,  and,  going 
upon  a  bmlding  in  a  state  of  inebriety, 
he  fell  from  a  great  height,  and  was 
'  thoiu^ht,  by  those  who  witnessed  the 
acoident,  to  have  been  killed;  but  to 
their  astonishment  he  proved  to  be  but 
little  hurt,  and  soon  came  round  again. 
Warnings  and  entreaties  were  renewed; 
he  was  urged  to  give  up  his  darling  sin, 
instead  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  only 
more  hardened  than  before.  In  vain 
was  the  representation  made  to  him  that 
he  might  possibly  fall  some  day  in'  a 
similar  way  and  be  killed;  it  was  to  no 
purpose,  he  neither  could  nor  would  give 
up  drink.  A  little  time  only  elapsed 
before  he  did  fall  again  in  a  similar  way, 
pitched  upon  his  h^,  and  was  killed. 

"^ow/^  said  I,  "  God  has  been  giving 
yon  these  warnings.  Perhi^  the  next 
time  He  speaks  it  may  be  in  a  tiiunder- 
bolt."  "I  hope  not,"  was  the  reply. 
''Ah!"  said  I,  <'the  devil  always  trys  to 
make  men  hope  that  what  is  likely  to 
he  will  not  be,  that  he  mav  still  hold 
them  under  his  power."  "Well  now," 
said  he,  "  as  you  have  said  so  much,  I 
will  tell  you  I  was  once  a  MethodUt  for 
about  a  year. "  *'  Indeed !  and  how  came 
it  that  you  did  not  continue  a  Metho- 
dbt  ?**  **  Well,  I  fell  into  temptation,  and 
so  got  into  the  world  agam."  ''And 
*have  you  been  happier  since  that  time, 
or  unhappier  ? "  ''  On !  unhappier,  agreat 
deal." 

Poor  fellow!  his  breath  betrayed  his 
inropensitv,  bearing  testimony  to  his  in« 
timacy  with  the  ale  barrel,  and  his  coun- 
tenance revealed  the  debauch  of  the 
past  night.  "  Your  besetment  is  drink, 
IS  it  not?"  I  asked.  He  could  not  dis- 
guise the  fact,  and  he  did  not  attempt ; 
but  at  once  admitted  it.  "  You've  had 
ale  this  morning,  have  you  not  ?"  ''  No, 
not  this  morning."  "Then  you  had  too 
much  last  night?"  "  Yes,  I  had;  and 
that  made  me  get  this  hurt  you  see  upon 
my  face."  A  discolouration  of  one 
cheek  and  the  upper  comer  of  the  eye- 
brow indicated  a  not  very  gentle  con- 
tact with  some  resisting  substance. 
"Have  you  a  mother  living?"  I  asked. 
''  Yes,"  be  repUed.     "  Is  she  a  ffotUy 


woman?"  ''Why,  she  goes  to  chapeL" 
« Does  she  pray*? "  « O  yes."  "I  sup- 
pose she  has  given  yon  good  advicoi 
sometimes,  has  she  not?"  "  Of  course 
she  has."  "Nay,  not  *of  course,'  for 
some  mothers  do  not  give  good  advice 
to  their  sons."  "Ay,  but  my  mother 
has  always  given  me  good  advice,  and 
it  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  I'd 
followed  it"  "Well,  I  suppose  you 
would  not  like  to  be  separated  from 
your  mother  for  ever ;  now,  suppose 
you  should  see  your  mother  in  heaven, 
and  you  not  able  to  join  her,  but  shut  out, 
and  cast  ddwn  into  hell,  how  will  you 
feel  when  you  see,  her  in  light  and  glory, 
and  yourself  sinking  down  into  the 
pit?"  "I  hope  I  sha'nt  eo  there." 
"  Then  yon  wish  to  go  to  heaven,  do 
you  ?"  "  Of  course  I  do."  "  And  are 
you  on  the  way  to  heaven,  think  you?" 
^«  No,  I  am  not." 

What  a  solemn  admission !  He  hoped 
to  go  to  heaven  after  all  his  sinmng. 
He  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  sinking  into 
hell,  and  yet  he  was  conscious  that  he 
was  not  on  the  way  to  heaven.  "  Well, 
now,"  said  I,  "you  told  me  you  had 
come  from  Bulwell  this  mommg,  and 
was  going  to  Barton.  I  suppose  you 
metaU  to  go  to  Barton  when  you  got  up 
this  momfaig,  did  you?"  "Yes.** 
"  And  as.  soon  as  you  had  got  break- 
fast you  set  out?"^'  "I've  not  had 
breakfast;  I  never  can  eat  in  a  mom- 
ine."  This  brought  out  another  of  the 
emcts  of  drunkenness— loss  of  appetite, 
especially  in  a  morning — a  sure  sijgn  of 
physical  decay,  and  forerunner  of  disease 
and  death.  "Well,  you  intended  to 
walk  to  Barton,  and  having  that  inten- 
tion, you  did  not  sit  down  to  think  about 
it,  or  begin  to  consider  whether  yqu 
should  go  to  Barton  to-day,  or  let  it  be 
till  another  day,  but  you  set  out  at 
once?"  "Yes.''^  "  If  you  had  not  done 
so  would  you  have  been  where  you  are 
nawr  "No."  "And  if  you  had 
paused  on  the  road  to  consider  whe- 
ther or  not  you  should  come  forward, 
or  whether  you  should  put  off  the  jour- 
ney to  another  day,  would  you  have 
been  where  you  are  now?"  "  No."  "  If, 
when  you  got  to  Nottingham,  or  in  some 
other  part  of  your  ioumev,  something 
had  happened  that  had  induced  you  to 
turn  back  to  Bulwell,  would  you  have 
been  likely  to  reach  Barton,  as  you  are 
now  expecting  to  do,  if  the  Lord  spare 
your  life  to  get  there?"  "No,  cer- 
tainly." "  Very  well:  now  apply  these 
views  to  spiritual  things,  and  the  jour- 
ney to  heaven.  Can  ^ou  ever  get  to 
heaven  if  you  never  aenously  infeiid  it?" 
"^o."  ''And  however  seriously  you 
may  think  about  it,  and  intend  ity  caa 
you  ever  ^et  there  if  you  sever  set  out 
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dnth0journejr?"  '<No."  ''Andifyoa 
d6  set  out  n>r  heaven,  will  you  ever 
reach  it  if  von  do  not  persevere,  but 
allow  yourself  to  be  diverted  from  your 
purpose,  or  to  tarn  back  again  f 
*'No."  «You  are  sure  of  that?" 
"  Yes,  sure  enough.*'  "  Well,  now,  let 
me  give  you  a  little  advice.  We  never 
saw  each  other  before,  and  never  may 
again  in  this  world;  but  as  I  have  faUen 
in  with  you  this  morning,  I  feel  in- 
terested in  you,  and  concerned  about 
your  soul.  Now,  hear  me.  You  must 
oat  off  the  right  hand,  and  }rfuek  oat 
the-  right  eye.  This  drink  is  evidently 
your  besetment;  give  it  up,  sign  the 
pledge,  and  become  a  teetoUdler,  and 
set  out  again  for  heaven  in  tiiorough 
earnest,  and  never  turn  back  again, 
but  watch  and  pray 'and  join  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  and  persevere  until  yon 
find  yourself  landed  safely  in  the  hea- 
venly Canaan — will  youf "  •  He  hesi- 
tated, as  if  afraid  to  promise.  '*  Think 
of  your  poor  mother,"  I  added,  ^and 
of  the  joy  it  will  give  her  to  know 
that  you  have  become  a  decided  cha- 
racter? what  say  youf-^imU  you?" 
«WelU-l  wiU."  "Praise  the  Lord! 
I'm  glad  youVe  said  it.  Now  look  to 
him!  Confess  your  sin  to  him,  seek 
his  mercy,  ask  his  grace,  expect  his 
he4p  and  blessing.  May  he  speak  peace 
to  your  Boal,  and  give  you  his  Holy 
Spirit  1  1  hope  i  shaU  meet  you  in 
heaven.    Farewell ! " 

We  had  reached  the  point  where  he 
had  to  turn  to  the  right  for  Bartov, 
and  I  to  continue  on  the  left  for 
Gotham.  He  bade  me  good-bye  with 
tones  and  expressions  of  gratitude,  mad 
with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  w« 
parted. 

"Blessed  is  he  that  soweth  beside 
all  waters."  May  the  seed  thus  sown 
bear  fruit  unto  eternal  Ufe  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord!  Amen.  "Be 
instant,  in  season,  out  of  season,"  is 
Paurs  injunction  upon  Timothy.  "1 
must  work  while  it  is  called  to-day,'* 
is  the  language  of  Jesus.  And  nis 
spirit  inspired  the  precept,  so  appUoable 
to  all  his  servants,  who  labour  m  "  the 
field,  the  world," — "  In  the  mornine  sow 
thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold 
not  thine  hand;  for  thou  knowest  not 
whether  shall  prosper,  dither  this  or  that, 
or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike 
good." — Eod.  xi.  6. 

I  reached  my  appointment  just  in 
time  for  the  morning  service,  and 
preached  with  comfort-r-conscious  of  my 
Lord's  presence  and  blessing.  In  the 
evening  I  related  to  the  congregation 
the  inddents  of  the  morning,  before  afx- 
noumnng  my  text.  The  people  were 
riveted   by  what  they  beard,  and  thus 


were  prepared  for  the  soleMn  wards^ 
"  And  cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant 
into  outer  darkness;  there  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." — ^Matt. 
30.    The  soil  seemed  to  be  open 
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for  the  reception  of  the  good  seed.  Let 
the  hope  be  cherished,  that  both  sowings 
may  prove  prodnotive,  aad  that  fruit 
will  be  gathered  from  the  entire  labours 
of  the  day. 

But  I  have  not  oompietod  the  kutcrf 
of  the  day.  I  found  my  kind  host, 
a  respectable  working  man,  in  trooble. 
His  good  wife,  an  excelleot  Christiaa 
woman,  being  at  a  critical  period  of  tile, 
lay  ill  of  acute  dropsy,  and*  to  all  appear- 
auoe,  getting  near  her  end.  6fae  could 
speak  but  little,  and  her  coontenaaoe 
lud  a  ghastly  appearance.  I  coold  ex- 
change only  a  few  worda  of  ooovena- 
tion  with  her,  but  read  a  portion  of 
soriptore  and  prayed.  She  was  happy 
in  uod,  willing  and  ready  to  die,«id 
expecting  shortly  to  qoit  all  eairtUy 
things,  and  go  to  be  for  ever  with  thi 
Lord.  Her  eldest  eon,  upon  whom  she 
dimted,  emigrated,  about  ktM  m,  doaea 
yean  ago,  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  Before  he  went  thither,  he 
had  fallen  in  with  a  yonng  person  in  the 
service  of  a  family  visitug  at  Gkytham, 
from  Sussex.  A  mutual  attaohmentwas 
formed  between  these  two  yoang  people, 
aod  «oon  after  he  was  settled  in  America. 
She  followied  him  thither,  and  they  wers 
married  immediately  upon  her  arrival. 
Last  autamo  a  friend  from  his  native 
place  lay  ill  of  typhus  fever  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Phiiadelpnia.  He  went  to  see 
him,  took  the  fever  of  him,  and  Soon  was 
numbered  with  the  dead,  leaving  his 
poor  widow  with  two  duldren,  one  fije 
years  old,  the  other  nearly  three.  The 
widow  had  re-crossed  the  Atlantic, 
bringinff  the  children  with  her  to  Bog- 
land.  The  elder  of  the  two  had  been 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  mother's 
parents  in  Sussex;  the  younger  one  and 
its  mother  were  with  the  parents  of  her 
deceased  husband,  my  kind  host  and 
hostess. 

Conversing  with  this  heroic  female,  I 
remarked  how  " conrageons"  she  waste 
take  such  a  ioomey  Mone.  "  I  wooU 
have  gone  twtee  as  far  to  JUm,"  was  her 
emphatic  reply.  She  loved  ardently. 
The  voyage  home  had  oocupied  nine 
weeks,  the  ship  having  been  drivea 
almost  to  the  w  est  Indies,  aad  soifered 
much  from  foul  weather  at  a  trying 
period  of  the  year,  oommenoing  with  the 
third  week  of  November.  What  s 
position  for  a  yonng  widowed  mother, 
with  children,  to  be  in,  among  strangers 
in  a  foreign  land!  And  what  an  under- 
taking to  navigate  the  Atlantic  with 
themf   The  voyage  oat  wras  perforsMd 
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fn  abottt  three  DfMkfl,  but  not  widioiit 
edlezan  and  admonitory  oecttmncM. 
A  female  ptMeng^r  died,  and  her  re* 
maim  were  commiUed  to  the  great  deep. 
Besides  this,  there  was  suoh  a  gale  of 
wind  as  blew  three  sailors  from  the 
rigging  into  the  sea.  Two  of  them  were 
rescued,  falling  near  the  side  of  the  ship. 
The  other  was  an  old  man,  who,  not 
more  tlisn  ten  minutes  before  the  ocear* 
reace,  had  said  he  had  been  forty  years 
at  sea,  and  he  meant  this  to  be  hu  last 


royage>  for  he  hid  now  had  enoagh  of 
it,  and  would  gire  it  up  and  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  quiet  and  rest.  He 
fell  somewhere  towards  the  stem,  and 
was  never  seen  again,  being  sucked 
under  the  vessel  and  lost. 

Reader,  should  nothing  else  in  this 
narrative  either  interest  or  instruct 
thee,  mark  and  remember  its  isorntr^A 
*^  At  such  an  liour  as  ye  think  not,  the 
Son  of  Man  eometfa.'^'  <<  Prepare  ta 
meet  thy  God." 


S^m  anJr  Jpteratnrt 
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■*Tbe  Ood  of  natur*  and  of  grsce 

Jo  all  bU  works  ai)paari ; 
Hi^  goodness  throuKh  the  earth  we  trace, 

Hit  ffrandear  In  the  spheres. 
Behold  thta  fair  and  fsrtila  globe, 

Bjr  hira  in  wiidoai  plaoa'd ; 
'Twas  he  who  ginled,  like  a  robe, 

The  ocean  round  the  land. 
Lift  to  the  arch  of  heaven  yoar  eye, 

Thither  his  patli  pursue; 
Bis  glory,  houodlcss  ai  the  sky* 

O'erwhelms  the  wondering  view.*' 

The  soul  that  tbirsta  for  knowledge,  and 
longs  to  enjo^  that  better,  purer,  holier, 
brighter  existence  which  the  heavenly 
world  IS  fitted  to  confer,  can  hardly  find 
in  the  whole  circle  of  human  science  a 
subject  more  fraught  with  instruction, 
and  more  suggestive  of  great  and  happy 
thoughts,  than  that  which  embraces  the 
phenomena  of  the  planetary  and  stellar 
orbs.      While  contemplating  them,'  we 
unconsciously  mingle  our  life,  our  being, 
with    the    occupants  of   the  boundless 
space  around  us,  and  become  ii^habitants 
in  thought  and  feeling  of  the  wide  uni- 
verse of  God ;  we  penetrate  the  designs 
and  measure  the  proportions  of  the  work 
of  the  Divine  Architect;  we  rejoice  to 
discover  everywhere  the  presence  of  his 
power;  we  glory  in  observing  everywhere 
the  indications  of  his  boundless  wisdom 
and  benevolence.    Chiefly,  however,  in 
pursuing  astronomical  inquiries,  are  we 
impressed  itith  the  ever-recurring  idea, 
that  we  enter  into  immediate  contact, 
as  it  were,  with  a  superior  state  of  exis- 
tence, for  all  our  hopes  of  future  bliss 
are  aspirations  that  travel  towards  the 
stars,  and  centre  in  the  throne  of  the 
ineffable  gloiy. 

The  beauties  of  our  own  world  are 
great  and  vsried  :  and  if,  as  I^eats  says, 

"A  thing  of  beauty  Is  a  joy  for  crer," 
Iha  ch^ran  of  men  hava  moeh  joy, 
mvch  happinesS)  in  9tora  for  aU  the  time 


that  Qod  designs  the  present  state  of 
things  to  endure  (  and  every  returning 
season,  every  opening  bud  and  blooming 
flower,  every  rising  sun  and  changing 
moon  and  sparkling  constellation,  every 
tree  of  the  field  and  brook  by  the  way, 
is  destined  to  minister  joy  to  the  heerts 
of  those  who,  as  children  of  the  great 
Father  of  all,  are  prepared  to  find  plea- 
sure in  all  his  works,  and  glorify  him 
for  their  beauty  as  well  as  their  utility. 

'*0  Ood  1  O  «ood  beyond  compare  I 
If  thus  thy  meaner  works  are  fair, 
If  thus  thy  heavties  gild  the  span 
Of  niitt'd  earth  and  sinful  man, 
How  glorfotts  must  the  manefon  be 
Where  thy  rtdeem'd  shall  dweU  with  theet" 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  1st  at  Greenwidi 
and  London  at  fifty-one  imnutes  afUr 
three  o'clock,  and  sets  at  four  minntet 
past  eight ;  on  the  218^  the  longest  day, 
he  rises  at  forty-four  ^inutes  past  tiiree, 
and  sets  at  eighteen  minutes  after  eight, 
passing  on  the  same  day  out  of  the  sign 
Gemini  into  Cancer;  on  the  30th,  he 
rises  at  forty-seven  minutes  past  three, 
and  sets  at  the  same  time  as  on  the  21st. 
The  day  varies  in  length  <mly  twanty- 
one  minutes  during  the  whole  month, 
there  being  no  real  night  towards  tbQ 
latter  end.  On  the  16th,  the  earth  is 
nearly  half  a  million  of  miles  farther 
irom  the  sun  than  on  the  15th  of  ApriL 

The  Moon  is  full  on  the  lOtb,  and  new 
on  the  25tfa.  She  shines  through  the 
whole  evening  until  the  lOth  of  the 
month;  rises  on  the  11th  at  half-past 
nine;  on  the  18tfa,  nearly  an  hour  past 
midnight ;  and  when  new  on  the  25tb, 
sets  at  aight  minutes  before  nine,  about 
half  an  hour  after  the  sun.  Her  fine 
crescent  will  be  a  pleasant  object  on  the 
26th  and  27th. 

Mercwry  may  be  obsenred  during  the 
whole  month  after  the  10th,  on  which 
day  be  sets  one  honr  and  twenty  minutes 
.after  the  sun. 

Mar$  passes  out  of  Leo  into  Virgo  on 
the  23rd.     On  the  SOtfa,  he  is  in  the 
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immediate  neighbourhood  of  Beta  Vir- 
ginis,  nearly  in  a  direct  line  drawn  from 
Regains  in  Leo,  to  Spica  in  Virgo.  He 
set!  abont  an  hoar  after  midnight  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  on  the  last 
day  a  few  minutes  before  half-past  eleyen 
at  night. 

'  JvpiUr  begins  a^^ain  to  be  visible  in 
the  evenings.  He  rises  on  the  1st  a  little 
after  eleven  at  night,  on  the  15th,  a  little 
after  ten ;  and  on  the  30th,  a  little  after 
nine.  He  is  in  Sagittarius,  and  near 
the  moon,  on  the  18th. 

Saturn  is  a  morning  star,  and  rises 
three  minntes  before  the  san  on  the  1st. 
By  the  30th  this  interval  will  have 
increased  to  one  hoar  and  forty-one 
minntes. 
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BT  8.  HXRBMAll. 

**  How  iweet  to  miise  upon  the  skill  diaplayed 
(Infinite  ddll  I )  In  til  that  God  haa  made ; 
To  trace  in  Nature's  most  minute  design. 
The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  divine; 
Contrtraaee  exquisite,  expressed  with  ease, 
Where  unaaaisted  sight  no  beauty  sees; 
The  shapely  limb,  and  lubricated  Joint, 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point- 
Muscle  and  nenre,  miraculously  spun  : 
Hi$  mighty  work,  who  speaks,  and  it  is  done. 
Th'  invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  revealed, 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field." 

JiTNE  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  cheerftil  and  delightfnl  months  in 
the  year;  almost  every  part  of  the  vege- 
table creation  is  in  vigorous  growth,  and 
all  nature  appears  now  to  rejoice.  In 
woods  and  roadsides  the  woodbine  sheds 
abroad  its  perftune,  and  in  the  evening 
the  breezy  air  receives  the  additions 
fragrance  of  the  butterfly  orchis,  and 
other  allied  species.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  woods  and  groves  echo  with  the 
music  of  the  feathered  songsters,  al* 
though  during  the  day  the  songs  are,  for. 
the  most  part,  those  of  parents  anxiety. 
The  plants  now  in  flower  are  innamerable. 
In  fields,  on  the  borders  of  woods  and 
streams,  may  be  found  the  harebells, 
stitch-wort,  herb  robert,  cockle,  ^foxglove, 
blue-wort,  frog's  month,  and  many  others. 
In  meadows — the  cuckoo-flower,  ger- 
mander, speedwell,  scorpion-grass,  pr 
forget-me-not,  marsh  thistle,  the  water 
drop-wort,  the  amarilla,  meadow-sweet, 
and  others  equally  interesting.  In 
marshy  and  wet  ground  flourishes  the 
butter-wort,  loose  strife,  and  the  flowcr- 
inff  rush.  In  rivers  and  lakes — the 
yellow  and  white  water-lilies,  the  floating 
ranunculas,  and  many  others. 

Of  insects,  myriads  now  swarm  in 
every  direction,  both  night  and  day ;  the 
various  snecies  of  dragon-flies  leave  the 
waters  wnere  they  were  bom,  and  dart 


through  the  air,  seizing  their  prev  whilst 
on  the  wing.  Butterflies  are  also  v^ 
numeroas ;  amongst  the  most  interestine 
are  the  swallow-tail,  peacock,  grand 
admiral,  orange-tip,  mubled  white,  tor- 
toiseshell,  and  the  blue  argus,  besides  a 
host  of  others  almost  equally  beaatifnL 
And  when  these  retire,  and  the  day 
draws  towards  a  close,  their  places  are 
supplied  with  myriads  of  the  interesting 
family  of  moths.  Beetles  swarm  on  our 
paths,  and  on  leaves  and  flowers;   the 

§  olden  beetles  found  on  rose  bashes 
eposit  their  eggs  abont  the  middle  of 
this  month;  the  female  burrows  for  the 
purpose  into  the  soft  ground,  and  the 
young  grubs  feed  upon  the  roots  of 
plants.  When  full  grown  and  about  to 
enter  into  the  pupa  state,  they  prepare  a 
cocoon  of  earth,  bits  of  wood,  or  any 
other  substance  within  reach,  and  fasten 
the  whole  securely  together  with  a 
secretion  resembling  glue.  About  the 
end  of  the  month  the  little  bombardier 
beetle  may  be  seen  actively  running 
across  onr  pathways;  it  is  easily  known 
by  its  head  and  the  forepart  of  the  body 
being  of  a  brick-red,  and  the  rest  of  a 
deep  blue'  black.  When  any  person 
attempts  to  catch  it,  a  discharge  is  given, 
resembling  the  sound  of  a  smul  pop-gnn, 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  smoke,  of 
which  it  is  furnished  with  a  bladder, 
containing  sufllcient  (according  to  Bo- 
lander)  to  fire  off  as  many  as  twenty 
shots  successively;  and  when  porsued  by 
its  natural  enemies,  it  uses  this  as  its 
means  of  escape.  Every  fine  night  dry 
banks  sparkle  with  the  brilliant  lamps  of 
glow-worms,  whose  light  proceeds  from 
a  pale-coloured  patch  that  terminates 
the  under  side  of  the  body  ;  the  general 
opinion  is  that  the  males,  which  are 
flying  beetles,  emit  no  light  ;  but  -  this 
appears  to  be  inaccurate,  although  their 
light  is  faint  compared  with  that  of  the 
females.  The  death-watches  of  different 
kinds  may  now  be  heard  clicking  in 
almost  every  piece  of  old  furniture  ;  they 
consist  chiefly  of  a  genus  of  very  minute 
beetles.  These  insects  do  not  strictly 
confine  themselves  to  eating  timber,  bat 
feed  upon  almost  all  kinds  of  substances, 
not  excepting  blistering  flics. 

Of  molluscous  animals  ro^y  be  found 
in  almost  every  slowly-running  stream 
where  the  water  is  clear  and  the  bottom 
soft,  abundance  of  the  Limneus  pertffer ; 
the  varieties  of  this  species  difler  both 
in  size  and  colour,  but  the  prevailing 
tints  are  dull  yellow,  with  a  bluish  black 
spire.  Occasionally  the  mya  batava  may 
be  met  with  in  some  of  our  small  rivu- 
lets, but  it  is  far  from  common.  The 
river  Kennet  is  a  most  prolific  place  for 
them,  particularly  just  above  the  town 
of  Newbuiy,  in  Seiwiire*    The  sheQ  is 
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abont  an  inch  long  and  two  inches 
broad,  of  a  greenish  brown  oatside,  and 
dark  blae  within.  - 

Of  birds— all  onr  summer  visitors  are 
with  us,  and  the  greater  part  are  breeding; 
most  of  the  residents  having  already 
reared  one  brood  of  yonng  ones^  are 
proceeding  with  a  second;  whilst  others, 
as  the  bullfinch,  Ac.,  are  only  jost  be- 
ginning to  build;  niffhtingales  become 
silent  towards  the  end,  exchansing  their 
mellow  songs  for  a  low,  guttural  anxious 
croak,  and  shrill  cry.  The  night-jar  or 
chum  owl  may  be  heard  about  heaths 
and  moors  every  night;  and  the  corn- 
crake utters  its  peculiar  note  all  night, 
and  occasionally  during  the  day.  The 
common  water-ben  is  now  nestling  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  rivers;  this  bird  is  a 
percher,  often  builds  its  nest  in  the 
forked  branches  of  low  trees,  and  is 
easily  domesticated.  The  common  pied 
wagtail  usually  seeks  a  quiet  cottage,  or 
other  retired  place,  in  wtuch  to  build,  and 
shuns  noise  and  bustle,  but  sometimes 
ventures  to  nestle  in  the  most  busy  places. 
The  cuckoo  now  ceases  to  sing,  and  will, 
probably,  in  a  short  time  be  preparing 
for  its  usual  migration. 

**  Hy  God  I  all  natnre  owns  fby  tway ; 

Thoa  giv'st  the  night,  and  tiioa  the  day ! 

When  all  thy  loyed  creation  wakes, 
•When  morning,  rich  In  lostre^  breaks, 

And  bathes  in  dew  the  opening  flower. 

To  thee  we  owe  her  fragrant  hour ; 

And  when  she  poors  her  choral  song, 

Her  melodies  to  thee  belong." 


Thoughts  on  Class-Meetings,  and  their  Im- 
provement By  the  Rev.  Luke  H.  Wise- 
man. p.p.  48.  London,  Mason. 
An  admirable  little  treatise,  exhibiting 
more  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  old 
simple  Methocuist  Preacher  than  any  pro- 
duct of  the  Wesleyan  itenerant  pen  that 
we  have  met  with  for  some  time.  We 
only  wonder  that  so  Rood  a  writer, 
having  so  much  sound-heartedness,  as 
is  apparent  in  his  excellent  ''  Thoughts 
on  CuLss-Meetings,"  should  not  have  the 
modesty  to  eive  his  name  without  the 
prefix  of  a  Utle  that  mere  courtesy  as- 
signs to  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and 
which  is  really  a  stumbling-block  to  ten- 
der consciences.  We  stronely  recom- 
mend his  valuable  and  cheap  rourpenny- 
worth  of  *•  Thoughts.*' 
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Watchwords  of  Gospel  Truth;  with  Scrip- 
tora  Meditations.     Extracted  from   the 
writinffs  of  the  late  Bev.  Francis  Goode, 
M.  A.  New  edition.  London :  Aylott  &  Co. 
Pbeoious  portions  of  Scripture  Truth, 
arranged  under  various  interesting  head- 
ings.   A  help  in  the  closet^  the  sick- 
room, and  the  study. 


Scenes  in  a  Garret     A  Tale  of  Litem- 

perance.  London:  Hamilton  &  Co. 
A  picTUBE  of  the  wretchedness  re- 
sulting from  intemperance.  Gladly  would 
we  pronounce  it  an  exaggeration,  but 
alas!  alas!  such  revolting  scenes  are 
too  common  in  our  towns  and  cities.  The 
pubUcation  of  such  tales  ought  to  do 
more  than  excite  oommiseration.  Thosei 
who  woidd  raise  the  fallen,  must  not  only 
sigh  on  account  of  their  wickedness,  but 
lend  a  helping  hand. 


Posterns  Post  Copy-Books.    An  improved 
'   method  of  teaching  writing.    By  B.  F. 

Foster.  London :  Aylott  &  Co. 
The  object  of  Foster's  pencilled  Copy 
Books  IS  to  diminish  the  labour  of 
teachers,  facilitate  the  progress  of 
learners,  and  furnish  a  svstem,  based 
upon  philosophical  principles,  whereby 
the  art  of  writing  may  be  speedily  at- 
tained. 

The  specimens  before  us  are  likely 
to  accomplish  the  object  desigpied,  and 
are  decioed  improvements  on  the  old 
copy-slip  plan,  they  wiU  prove  of  great 
advantage  both  to  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  ought  to  be  in  general  use. 

Sabbath  Drinkmg;  its  evils  and  remedies. 
An  appeal  for  its  immediate  legal  sup- 
pression.     By  W.   H.  Hohrovd,    Tem- 
perance Missionary,  York.  London:  Houl- 
ston  and  Stoneman. 
Some  most  appalling  facts  presented 
in  a  forcible  manner,  and  deserving,  nay 
demanding  immediate  and  general  atten- 
tion.   Mijdsters  of  the  gospel,  and  all 
who  have  influence  with  tne  people,  and 
desire  the  welfare  of  the'  nation,  should 
at  once  bestir  themselves  on  this  momen- 
tous subject. 

A  Plea  for  the  Outcasts  of  Israel.  By 
Philo-Rhoma.  New  edition.  London: 
Aylott  and  Co. 
Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion— "  Are  tne  gipsies  the  lost  tribes  ?*' 
we  are  ready  to  admit  that  we  have 
been  sadly  negligent  concerning  them. 
Outcasts  from  society  they  have  been, 
and  we  have  too  much  overlooked  the 
claims  of  their  never  dying  souls.  It  is 
well  that  we  are  reminded  of  our  duty 
by  such  appeals  as  the  one  before  us. 
Only  let  these  wandering  tribes  be  con- 
verted to  God,  and  what  splendid  mis- 
sionaries they  would  make  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Able  to  endure  hardness, 
and  wanting  no  splendid  establishment 
for  their  sustentation.  We  hope  this 
little  work  yvdl  be  extensively  read,  and 
will  diffuse  a  spirit  of  comnuseration 
for  the  class  of  which  it  treats. 

The  Friendships  of  the  Bible.  By  Amicus. 
Embellished  with  engravings.  London: 
Partridge,  Oakey,  &  Co. 
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Wb  would  that  there  were  'niore  of 
these  old-fashioned  frrendships. existing 
amonp:  men  now!  In  order  to  this,  let 
the  Bible  be  studied  more,  and  let  the 
genuine  traita  in  the  characters  of  those 
whose  lires  are  portrayed  therein  be 
imitated.  It  is  manifest  that  difference 
in  condition  neither  destroys  relation- 
ship, nor  need  present  the  exhibition  of 
0or^al  disinterested  affectiona. 

Any  effort  to  call  our  attention  t«  this 
is  deserving  of  consideratiofi.  The  au- 
thor has  our  best  thanks  for  the  in- 
teresting Tohmie  which  he  has  presented. 
The  "getting  up*'  is  beantifmly  chaste. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  present  for 
young  readers. 

The  Egg  or  the  Hen?    Which  was  flrst? 

A  Brtcf  History  of  the  Controversy;  or, 

Science  in  Sport  made  Christian  Evidence 

in  Earnest.    By  Anti-Sceptic.    London: 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

A  ^»c«  of  witty  sareastty  demonstrating 

tlie  fcAW,  abcmrdity,  and  imfMidcDce  of 

attempting  to  set  asMe  tke  word  of  God 

by  the  pretended  aid  of  scientific  dis* 

eorrery. 

The  Burning  Ship ;  or,  Perils  by  Sea  and 
Land.     £lit«d  by  the  Rev.  James  R. 
M*Oavxn.      fleesod   edition.      London: 
John  Snow* 
An  interesting  MrtativfP  of  a  most  re- 
markable interpositi<wi  of  Divina  Pro- 
vidence ia  answer  to  the  prayeri  of  his 
servants.    Under  aU  eircnmstanec*  that 
occur  on  the  mightt  waters^  a  €rod- 
learing  captaiiiand  ship's  crew  »e  most 
desirable;  but. they  are  invaluable  ill 
stieh  seasons  of  peril  and  calamHy  as  are 
hc^re  recorded. 

A  Voice  from  the  Pulpit  on  the  coming 
War.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Horton.  Ix)n- 
don :  James  Judd. 
The  text  taken  by  the  preacher  is  most 
appropriate,  Jeremiah  iv.  19,  and  the 
sermon  deserves  a  wide  circulation.  The 
horrors  of  war  are  ^raphicaHy  portrayed^ 
and  the  base  desiens  of  the  Russiaii 
Autocrat  are  laid  bare;  but  with  otir 
peace  principles,  we  cannot  approve  all 
that  is  advanced  as  descriptive  of  th« 
conflict  in  which  w«»  are  engaged,  nor 
all  that  is  urged  upon  as  under  th« 
character  of  national  dnties.  Albeh,  <ntt 
author's  production  is  free  from  that 
bloodthirsty  ton«  which  characterises 
some  of  the  deelamatiotts  of  the  pulpit  tm 
such  occasions,  and  his  leanings  appear 
to  be  all  on  the  side  of  peace. 

The  Scriptnral  Unity   of  the   Protestant 

Churches  eodvibited  hi  their  PuUSsbsd 

Confessions.    Londoa :  Aylott  and  Co. 

1»  waa  a  happy  thought  to  bring  together 

l8t*  cue  smMl  hotik,  oOKvenkosC  for  te- 


ferenoe,  the  standard  sumtnaries  of  ftoth 
and  practice  which  have  been  adaoted 
by  the  chief  Protestant  churches  in  these 
lands.    They  include  the  Articles  of  the 
Irish  Church,  agreed  upon  in  eonventioa 
at  Dublin  in  1615;  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  printed  in  hixta- 
position  with  that  portion  whi^  was 
revised  and  altered  by  the  asaemlily  of 
divines  at  Westminster  in  1649:    the 
Confession  of  Fidth  of  tha  Cbaroh  of 
Scotland,  as  agreed  uton  by  ths  assembly 
of  divinea  at  Westramstor,  aceepted  by 
the  Scottish  Cl|ureh  in  1647,  and  ratified 
by  Parliament  in  1649  and  1690.    To 
these  is  appended  the  Declaration  of 
Faith  of  the  Congregational  Diassnters, 
adopted  in  1833. 

These  ara  all  historical  docanents  of 
great  valae,  and  no  one  can  rise  from  ap 
examination  of  them,  as  here  conveni- 
ently printed,  vrithout  being  eenvinced 
of  two  thin^l-that  in  all  essentials  they 
are  only  different  formal  statements  of 
the  same  scriptural  faith;  and  that  their 
points  of  disagreement  are  comparatively 
few  and  unimportant.  A  weU-writtea 
preface  introdnoes  the  volume^  and  eon- 
tains  the  chief  points  of  interest  «3aa- 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  various 
documents. 

Select  Extracts  «Pom  the  Diary,  Correspon- 
dence, Ac.  of  Lena  Ada.    By  Osborn  W. 
Tren^  fieighway.    London:  Faftridge, 
Oakey,  and  Co. 
Lbila  Ada  was  a  charming  character. 
Previous  to  her  conversion  from  Judaism 
to  Christianity,  she  maaifested  qualities, 
and  exhibited  traits,  which  would  lead 
any  observer  to  beUeve  that  she  was  oae 
"whom  Jesus  loved."      WlMMiver   has 
read  her  memeir,  published  a  short  time 
^ce  by  Mr.  Heighway,  will  be  |^  to 
have  a  more  iMimate  acqnaintanee  with 
his  snbject,  and  this  he  may  obtain  by 
pemslng  the  volttme  befors  at.    Those 
who  wonld  witness   the   operatioas  of 
.  divtae  grace  on  an  edoeated  devoat  des- 
eendaat  of  AbrahMny  sboold  purchase 
both  volumes^    Both  will  f^ay  petasaL 

No  Better  than  Ws  should  be;  or,  TiavelB 
m  Searok  of  Oensisteney.  By  Andnw 
MarvelV  Junr.  London:  R.  Bulaaa. 
Thb  first  part  ef  the  title  is  atnusn, 
whieh  eqaallr  applies  to  the  anUior  aad 
to  all  bis  readeis^altbough  he  reaUv  seems 
to  walk  forth  with  tha  aasoned  ttscnoiv 
nation  of  another  Diogenes,  and  after 
his  researches  bwve  proved  a^rtive^  n* 
solves — 


**To  held  as  tware  the  minrss  uf  ie  I 

Whether  the  portraititre  be  correct  or 
not,  there  are  many  thitigs  elMbHed 
to  which  we  shall  all  do  well  to  takelieed. 

Of  the  ten  cha])ters  into  which  ddi 
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little  ToliUDQ  is  divid«d»  nine  record 
failares  on  the  part  of  the  seeker,  and  faik 
incsm  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con  tact. 
The  Iwi  exhibits  the  long  sought  object^ 
aa  hatriDg  found  abome  in  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  South  Seas.  The  picture  is  very 
beautifal.  Would  that  it  were  a  true 
description  of  every  nation,  and  kindred, 
and  people,  and  tongue! 

While  we  neither  approre  of  the  tone 
io  which  Andrew  MarveU,  junior,  utters 
his  remarks,  nor  believe  every  dogma 
-vhich  he  calls  scriptural,  yet  we  are  Ca- 
tholic enough  to  recommend  the  volume, 
and  think  that  much  may  be  learned 

I'mm  it.  

The  Book  of  Revelation  at  one  View ;  tabu- 
lated and  arranged  according  to  the  Ka- 
tural  Order  of  the  Prophecv,  with  ap- 

C'priate  Headings*      By  G.   Chaloner. 
ndon:   Partridge,    Oakey,    and    Co., 
ind  R.  Bnlman,  ratemoster  Row. 
This  is  a  beautifully  executed    Chart 
»f  the  most  difficult  and  obscuf^  of  oil 
^oolrs  of  sacred  Scripture,  St.  John's 
"ReTefation  of  Jesus  Christ."    It  exhi- 
bit<>  the  panoramic  structure  and  sym- 
boKc  character  of  the  book,  in  the  most 
^vrnTnetrical  order,  at  once  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  attractive  to  the  mind.    If 
tnrfhine  can   allure  the  student  to  a 
<*1ose  aoQ  consecutive  study  of  this  im- 
P^tant  hook,  it  is  such  a  development  of 
Its  scheme  as  is  here  presented.    It  is 
u'companied  by  a  smaQ  key,  containing 
•loctrinal  sentiments  not  woven  into  the 
'Fiart  itself, which  is  given  in  the  language 
'^  oar  authorised  version,  with  very  rare 
'Exceptions,  and  those  such  as  have  the 
•unction  m  the  very  best  expositors. 

The  author  compiled  the  chart  ori- 
i^oally  for  his  otm  private  use;  but  hav- 


ing shown  it  to  different  friends^  wa^ 
urged  to  give  it  to  the  public.  To  this 
solicitation  he  yielded,  and  is  richly  ei^ 
titled  to  the  reward  of  public  favour  for 
the  service  rendered.  The  student  has 
the  option  of  supplying  himself  with  the 
sheet  on  paper  alone,  without  the  key, 
for  8d.,  on  canvass  for  2s.,  or  mounted 
on  rollers  for  5s.  6d.  We  hope  he  will 
meet  with  the  encouragement  his  indus- 
try merits.  — 

The  Bible  and  its  History:   the  Ma  Li- 
terature, Translation  and  Early  Printing 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  By  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Tarbottom. 
Two  Lectures,  containing  much  infor- 
mation in  a  simple  and  intelligible  form. 


Evangelical  Alliance  Prize  Essay  on  Infi- 
delity ;  Its  Aspects,  Causes,  and  Agencies : 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pearson.    People's 
Edition.     Tenth     thousand.      London : » 
Partridge,  Oakey,  and  Co. 

When  we  reviewed  the  first  edition  of 
this  valuable  work,  we  expressed  tht 
hope,  that  it  might  soon  be  issued  at  a 
{)rice  within  th^  reach  of  the  masses,  and 
ve  are  now  pleased  to  find  that  Messrs. 
Partridge  and  Oakgr,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  have  ventured 
on  the  undertaking.  Most  heartily  do 
we  wish  them  success.  It  would  delight 
tttf  to  hear,  that  in  each  of  the  460  Metho- 
dist Circuits,  an  individual  bad  been 
found  willing  to  do  as  we  have  done, — 
order  20  copies,  either  to  give  away,  or 
sen  at  the  reduced  price  erf"  one  shilHng 
each  copy.  Our  Local  ^Preachers  ought 
to  be  well  read  on  the  subject,  coming  as 
they  do  in  contact  with  the  multitude 
among  whom  the  poisons  of  infidelity  are 
spreading  their  deleterious  infiuences. 


|ltli|jitttt»  anb  |ppanlJropic  InltlKgnKt 


THE  MAY  MEETINGS- 
These  festivals  for  the  souls  of  Chris- 
I  an  taea,  these  landmarks  in  the  pro^ 
.rcss  of  evangeHcal  and  benevolent 
'  .fort,  these  ^tvdmg  places,  thongh  not 
'•-Hting-places,  toilingiy  won  by  the  hard- 
^'orking  secretaries  and  conductors  of 
'ur  various  Ckristiaii  and  charitable 
^rcicamsations,  seem  not  to  have  dimi- 
ti^hed  in  sterling  interest,  nor  to  have 
oosened  tbeir  hohi  of  pvUio  regard  and 
ympathy  at  the  present  exdung  time 
•f  war  and  preparation  lor  war.  None 
rAd  a  higber  place  in  general  esteem 
itan  those  whicn  belong  to  our  missionary 
itatitutions;  «nd  it  may  with  safety  be 
'iirmed  that,  aa  a  rale,  they  deserve  the 
•)sition  tbna  aoeerded  to  them.  Their 
biect  is  tke  hi^wesi  tb«t  ever  ««i  givfn 


te  man  for  which  to  labour,  and  affords 
scope  to  the  largest-hearted  charity  and 
philanthropy  of  whicb  he  is  eapabw. 

AU  the  ttrppe  missionary  institutions 
tMpear  to  be  ma  prosperous  condition, 
if  the  state  of  their  funds  may  be  re- 
asarded  as  a  proper  index  of  success. 
The  Church  JttUsionary  SocUty  rep^vts 
an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
J»2,983  15s.,  with  a  considerable  enlarge- 
ment in  its  field  of  operatioss.  The 
London  MUnonary  Society,  at  its  six- 
tieth anniversary,  was  gratified  with  an 
increased  income  of  £5,66^  m<Hre  than 
the  preceding  year,  besides  the  forma- 
ti<m  of  a  special  fund  for  China,  amount- 
ing to  £12,000  9  the  receipts  of  the 
BapUH  MUtumary  $o&iety  also  are 
£6»a30  it  advanoe  ef  last  yew;  wbiF 
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OUT  own  Wedeyan  Minionary  Society 
has  an  increase  this  year  of  no  less  than 
£9,116  148.  9d.  The  Chinege  Evangeli- 
Motion  Society,  an  infant  of  four  years 
only,  has  doubled  its  income,  which  it 
expends  in  employing  natire  colporteurs 
to  circulate  Bibles  and  tracts,  and  pro- 
poses to  unite,  in  the  persons  of  its  mis- 
sionaries, the  functions  of  the  medical 
practitioner  and  eyangelist— a  purpose 
that  is  worthy  of  trial,  as  promismg 
great  facilities  for  penetrating  all  parts 
of  that  vast  country.  , 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  Rev.  T.  Taylor,  of 
Birmingham  stated,  that  from  authentic 
sources  he  had  ascertained,  that  all  the 
missionaries  in  the  world  which  are  de- 
puted from  English,  Continental,  and 
American  associations  only  amount  to 
1,654  J  and  that  that  number  includes 
*  all  the  agente  directly  furnished  by  Pro- 
testant Christian  Churches  of  civilised 
lands,  for  the  great  purpose  of  evangel- 
ising the  hundreds  of  miUions  of  paeans 
and  Mohammedans  that  are  still  involved 
in  moral  darkness.  If  to  these  w,q  add 
the  number  of  native  missionaries  em- 
ployed,—1^68— we  have  a  total  of  3,612, 
which  gives  an  average  of  about  6  la- 
bourers to  each  million  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  heathen  countries!— a  propor- 
tion ridiculously  small  for  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done.  At  the  same  meetine, 
the  Rev.  T.  Hands  gave  some  hiphly 
interesting  information  of  the  condition 
of  the  colonial  population  of  Jamaica,  in 
which  island  one-half  the  adults  attend 
public  worship— a  greater  actual  num- 
ber  than  is  found  pursuing  the  same 
course  in  London,  though  the  population 
of  the  latter  is  about  two  milhons  and  a 
half,  and  that  of  the  former  only  377,000. 
Of  the  coloured  population,  numbering 
293,000,  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand have  become  freeholders;  and  there 
are  now  on  the  island  coloured  members 
of  the  legislature  (twelve),  judges,  bar- 
risters, preachers,  surgeons,  and  editors. 
If  this  improved  state  of  things  is  not 
resultant  from  emancipation  and  mis- 
sionary instruction,  it  is,  at  all  events, 
subsequent  to  the  one,  and  a  concomitant 
of  the  other,  and  could  not  have  super- 
vened upon  the  previous  slavery  usages 

without  both.  .    au      nu      u 

A  statement  made  at  the  C/hurcb 
Missionary  Meeting,  respecting  the  com- 
motion in  China,  if  true,  is  <»rcuhited  to 
kindle  afresh  and  sustain  with  vigour  the 
hopes  that  are  entertained  of  the  spread 
of  Gospel  truth  in  that  great  country. 
The  enterprising  leader  of  the  victori- 
ous insurgents,  it  is  said,  keeps  four 
hundred  men  constantly  employed  m 
printing  Gutalaff 's  version  of  the  Smp- 
tnres,  making  his  soldiers  distribute  them 


among  the  people,  and  cauung  his  offi- 
cers to  become  expounders  of  holy  wrH, 
and  teachers  of  Christianity,  if  this 
report  be  correct,  such  a  course  indicates 
an  amount  of  sagacity  and  sincerity 
which,  brought  to  bear  agunst  the  an- 
cient and  absurd  superstitions  of  a  peoi^ 
so  really  practical  as  the  Chinese,  can- 
not fail  to  produce  the  most  marked  and 
permanent  effects.  One  is  reminded 
by  such  a  circumstance  as  1^  of  the 
preaching  and  praying  soldiers  of  that 
strong-willed,  bard-headed,  and  far- 
seeing  reVolutioxust  Oliver  CromweU. 
Such  men  always  leave  traces  of  their 
existence  behind  them :  their  work  is 
not  easily  obliterated. 

One  example,  well  authenticated  and 
to  the  point,  is  worth  a  hundred  theories, 
though  supported  by  the  most  cogent 
reasoning  and  the  soundest  philosophy. 
Such  is  our  apt  and  ready  conclusion  on 
rising  from  a  perusal  of  the  interesting 
proceedings    at    the   public    breakfast 
meeting  in  aid  of  the  Wesleyan  MQssion 
to  China,  which  took  place  on  Saturday 
the  29ih  of  April,  at  the  London  Tavern. 
While  reading  the  account  as  given  in 
the  Watchman,  our  mind  inadvertendy, 
yet  constantly  reverted  to  the  remarks 
which  we  found  occasion  to  make  in  the 
Local  Pbeagheb's  Maoaxinb   for  last 
month,  p.p.  161 — 172.    ''  Individual  mis- 
sionary enterprise,"  we  wrote  "would 
in  any  year  find  facilities  for  penetrating 
some  of  the  dark  places  or  the  earth, 
which  could  scarcely  occur  to  the  direc- 
tors of  a  society  sitting  at  home,  though 
on  the  look-ou^  in  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury."   While  penning  this  we  had  in 
our  eye  more  than  one  instance  in  which 
a  large  and  influential  missionary  society 
had  oeen  glad  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
some  burmng  spirit,  who  had  disdained 
the  difficulties  and  discouragements  that 
crowd  around  the  path  of  the  pioneer- 
missionarv,  and  burst  the  trammels  with 
which  well-meaning  and  prudent,  though 
cowardly  and  unbeueving  friends  sought 
to  encompass  hil  path;  and  who,  strong 
in  the  cdnviction  of  his  call  to  work  for 
God,  and  mighty  in  the  faith  that  con- 
quers the  world,  had  gone  forth  single- 
handed  to  attempt  a  work  firom  which  a 
powerful  association  had  shrunk,  and 
was  honoured  with  signal  success. 

At  the  meeting  to  which  we  refer,  aa 
instance  of  this  very  description  was 
one  of  the  chief  topics  of  remark :  and 
well  it  might  be,  for  the  existence  even 
of  a  Wesleyan  Chinese  Mission  at  the 

? resent  moment,  is  its  undeniable  result 
'hough  the  Connexion  has  been  some 
years  contemplating  the  commencement 
of  a  mission  to  the  Celestial  Em  jf^re,  and 
various  distinguished  friends  of  the  hea- 
then have,  by  offers  of  money  tad  by 
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the  use  of  cogent  arguments,  endea- 
Tonred  to  urge  its  elaims  to  iimqediate 
attention,  the  project  might  have  re- 
mained in  embryo  to  this  day,  if  it  had 
not  pleased  God  to  put  it  into  the  heart 
of  a  simple  Yorkshire  farmer's  lad,  that 
it  was*  his  special  and  particular  duty  to 
pfo  and  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine 
m  China.  If  he  was  not  deemed  a  mad- 
man by  those  to  whom  he  named  his 
eonrictions, — and  we  are  not  sure  that 
he  did  not  come  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  somewhat  deranged  in  his  intel- 
lect,— it  is  certain  he  was  regarded  as  a 
simpleton,  who  knew  not  the  character 
of  the  enterprise  he  proposed  to  himself ; 
and,  consequently,  he  met  with  discour- 
agement at  every  step. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  these. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  Yorkshire  youth  of 
no  very  great  promise,  either  as  it  re- 
gards powers  of  intellect  or  extent  of 
knowledge,  was  burdened  with  an 
irresiBtible  conTiction  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  go  to  China  to  preach  the 
gospel  Though  labouring  under  dis- 
advantages of  education  which  in  gene- 
ral estimation,  unfitted  him  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
yet  such  was  the  strength  of  the  con- 
.  viction,  and  so  firmly  was  he  persuaded 
that  God  had  called  him  to  this  particu- 
lar field  of  labour,  that  he  set  his  face 
as  a  flint  to  encounter  all  obstacles  in 
his  path,  determined  to  fulfil  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  which  he  had  heard  in  hi$ 
heart.  He  took  a  journey  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  firom  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence to  obtain  counsel:  that  counsel 
was  adverse,  and  he  was  plied  with 
manifold  arguments  and  persuasions  to 
abandon  the  idea ;  but  his  uniform  reply 
was,  "  I  believe,  sir,  that  God  has  called 
me  to  labour  in  China ;  but  I  have  no 
such  impression  that  I  have  a  call  to 
any  other  part  of  the  mission  field." 
Nevertheless,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
persuaded  to  lay  aside  the  thought /or  a 
time.  Six  months  elapsed,  and  ne  again 
waited  upon  the  same  gentleman,  his 
mind  being  sUll  more  fully  impressed 
with  the  subject  than  before.  Though 
he  again  met  with  opposition,  such  was 
his  evident  sincerity,  and  such  the 
earnestness  of  purpose  he  manifested, 
that  he  this  time  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  one  of  the 
missionary  secretaries  in  London. 

Arriveu  in  London, — ^the  second  stage 
of  his  progress  towards  China, — heagam 
encountered  discouragement.  His  ap- 
plication to  the  London  Committee  to 
be  sent  out  under  their  auspices  was 
rejected — under  what  circumstances  we 
are  not  informed :  it  only  appears  that 
he  did  not  suffer  the  rejection  of  that 
important  body  to  turn  him  from  his 


pur^e.  "  The  next  thing  that  I  heard 
of  him,*'  says  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
had  first  applied  tor  counsel,  "  was,  by 
a  letter  written  from  Gravesend,  that 
he  had  taken  a  passage  to  China,  and 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  that  great 
empire."  What  means  he  possess^  we 
do  not  know :  for  anything  that  appears 
to  the  contrary,  he  wrougnthis  passage 
with  the  ship's  company,  and  on  arriv-  ' 
ing  in  that  far  land  of  strangers,  sup- 
ported himself  by  his  own  hand  labouri 
while  he  learned  the  language.  This 
may  not  be  the  exact  state  of  the  case^ 
though  Mr.  Arthur  told  the  meeting 
that  ''he  went  out  unsupported  and 
nnsent;"  that  "he  laboured  on  his  own 
account,  and  was  supported  by  his  own 
means,  through  his  own  zeal  and  energy." 
It  is  clear,  at  all  events,  that  he  was 
indebted  to  no  society  for  the  means  to 
commence  his  mission.  "The  facility 
with  which  he  acquired  the  languase 
was  amazing.  The  openings  tluit  he 
found  for  labour  when  he  got  there 
were  equally  remarkable."  Then  he 
wrote  home  to  the  missionary  committee 
for  help  in  his  great  enterprise :  they 
had  two  men  ready  to  enter  the  work: 
funds  were  found,  and  the  three  are 
now  jointly  sowing  the  good  seed  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  that 
highly  interesting  country.  Mr.  Piercy 
the  name  of  this  Yorkshire  farmer's  lad 
(honour  to  warm-hearted  Yorkshire!), 
is  now,  we  suppose,  a  recognised  a^ent 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
having  won  his  honours  none  the  less 
arduously  for  that  they  have  been  trr«- 
gularly  seized,  and  preaches  every  sab- 
bath to  the  yellow-faced  disciples  of 
Kong-foo-tse  in  their  own  language. 
A  school  for  boys  has  been  commenced; 
Mrs.  Piercy  is  beginning  to  look  after 
the  females ;  and  Mr.  Piercy  has  trans- 
lated the  first  catechism,  and  part  of 
the  second,  for  the  use  of  the  Mission 
School. 

The  unanimous  verdict  of  the  meeting 
at  which  these  circumstances  were  de- 
tailed, appeared  to  be,  in  the  words  ot 
Mr.  Heald,  that  "  this  undertaking  bears 
the  stamp  of  divine  interposition,  direc<« 
tion,  and  preparation,  which  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  peculiarly  unfavourable 
circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Piercy, 
in  obedience  to  the  call  of  God,  entered 
on  a  mission  to  that  great  empire." 
There  are  few  who  wiQ  question  the 
correctness  of  this  conclusion,  although 
the  mission  is  still  only  comparatively  in 
its  infancy ;  for  the  measure  has  hitherto 
been  accompanied  with  success,  and  we 
very  easily  believe  that  Providence 
smiles  upon  us,  when  the  objects  we  ear- 
nestly pursue  and  desire  are  being  ac- 
complished.     Many  of  us  remember, 
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howeyer,  that  when   God  sent  James 
Cauoheit  on  a  special  mission  to  Eng- 
land, no  amount  of  the  most  astonishing 
success  could  conYince  the  same  parties 
that  his  undertaking  bore  *'  the  stamp  of 
divine  interposition,  direction,  and  pre- 
paration ;'*  for  it  was  then  argued  that 
success   alone  could  never   prove   the 
divinity  of  a  man's  mission,  or  the  reality 
of  his   call.      We  wonder  if  opinions 
respecting  this  Chinese  enterprise  will 
change,   should  the  constituted  author- 
ities of  that  country  hereafter  come  to 
the  determination  to  drive  the  mission- 
aries into  the  sea.     We  trow  not.    Nor 
can  we  believe,  though  constituted  au- 
thority hunted  the  American  stranger 
from  hill  to  hill,  and  from  vale  to  vale, 
through  this  Christian  land,  and  finally 
drove  him  back  to  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion, that  therefore  his  mission  was  not 
divine,  and  his  success  not  in  the  order 
of  Providence.     We  accept  both  facts 
and  calls;  we  praise  God  for  both;  and 
though  deeply  disappointed  at  the  sinful 
opposition  which  terminated  one  salva- 
tion-enterprise,  we  look  forward  with 
cheerful  hope  to  th»  results  of  the  other. 
At   the  Public  Missionary   Meeting, 
which  took  place  on  Monday,  May  1st,  in 
Exeter  Hall,  the  chief  event  of  permanent 
interest  was  the  announcement,  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Young  in  person,  of  the 
success  of  his  mission  to  Australia,  and 
several  of  the  groups  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.     It  is  gratifying  to  the  obser- 
vant mind  to  Know,  that  after  many 
years'  toil,  several  of  the  principal  mis- 
sionary fields  so  long  occupied  by  the 
agents  of  the  British  churches,  are  now 
able  to  take  charge  of  their  own  work, 
and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  support 
their  own  ministers,  and  conduct  and 
extend  their  own  operations.    Australia 
b  first  on  this  honourable  list,  and  will 
hereafter  have  its  separate  Conference 
and  organisation,  independent  of,  but  in 
connexion  with  the  British  Conference. 
The  Tonga  group  of  islands,  in  which 
all  the  people,  save  about  fifty  or  sixty, 
have  embraced  Christianity,   have  en- 

faged  also  to  support  themselves,  the 
ing,  who  is  a  local  preacher,  sayinff, 
''It  is  our  duty,  and  we  will  thus 'help 
England  on  behalf  of  the  world."  In 
those  islands,  containing  a  population  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
souls,  about  8,000  have  learned  to  road, 
and  5,000  to  write  their  own  tongue — 
many  with  real  elegance.  No  fear  of  the 
Scripture  being  lost  among  the  Ton- 
gue$e,some  of  whom  are  evon  attempting 
to  master  European  science.  The  queen 
also  works  hard  as  a  student,  and  tioes  not 
intend  to  be  surpassed  by  any  subject. 
King  Sakembow  of  Feejee,  is  a  very 
different  sort  of  person  to  King  George 


of  Tonga.  In  reply  to  a  very  moving 
speech  from  the  latter,  he  preferred, 
with  stupid  pertinacity,  an  applicatioa 
for  a  "  large  knife,"  a  better  thing,  he 
contended,  than  the  "tolu"  of  Christ'* 
gospel.  That  was  all  very  well  for  bad 
men,  which  he  was  not,  and  therefore  be 
teased  the  missionary  and  his  friend 
King  George  for  a  "  large  knife."  The 
purpose  for  which  it  was  wanted  wss 
evident  enough  from  the  number  of 
human  immolations  that  had  been  per- 
petrated in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood for  cooking  purposes.  During  the 
meeting,  it  was  also  announced,  that  on 
future,  Canada  will  not  be  dependent  in 
its  missionary  department  upon  assist- 
ance from  England.  These  arc  im- 
portant steps,  and  calculated  to  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  economy 
of  future  evangelistic  operations  ;  for  it 
should  be  recollected  that  no  branch  of 
Methodism  has  so  greatly  prospered  as 
that  which  now  occupies  so  grand  a 
position  in  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  which,  essentially  a  missionary 
enterprise  at  its  commencement,  was 
early  severed  bv  political  necessity  from 
the  parent  body,  and  at  once  entered 
upon  a  splendid  career  of  almost  unin- 
terrupted success. 

Thfi  meeting  will  be  remembered  ai 
remarkable,  by  aU  who  saw  the  effect 
produced,  for  the  announcement,  just  be- 
fore the  collection  was  made,  that  Dr. 
Nkwton  was  no  more,  ha  vine  exchanged 
worlds  on  the  morning  of  uie  previous 
day.  To  this  subject  we  have  alluded 
elsewhere. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  lOih 
May,  the  anniversary  breakfast  of  the 
Youn^  Men*8  Chriitian  Association  was 
held  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  Great 
Queen  Street.  There  was  so  large  an 
attendance  that  the  great  hall  was  lite- 
rally overflowing,  and  a  considerable 
number  had  to  adjourn  to  another  apart^ 
ment  for  breakfast.  The  chair  was  taken 
a  few  minutes  after  six  o'clock  by  S- 
Morley,  Esq.  One  of  the  chief  speakers 
on  the  occasion  was  the  celebrated 
American  Temperance  advocate,  Mr.  J- 
B.  Gonoh,  who  gave  a  most  interesting^ 
and  instructive  account  of  an  association 
of  young  men  to  which  he  had  belonged 
in  his  youth,  who,  beginning  their  club 
for  tlie  professed  purpose  of  mutual  im- 
provement, and  being  at  the  time  en- 
gaged in  various  religious  occupationN 
suffered  their  club  hours  to  be  employed, 
first  in  amusements,  then  in  sinful  and 
intemperati.'  practices,  until  a  portion  vf 
them  became  openly  and  publicly  infidi-l 
and  profane,  six  of  them  joining  in  an 
engagement  never  more  to  believe  in 
Christianity.  These  six  young  men  all 
met  with  untimely  deaths!  Mr.  Goughs 
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speech  produced  a  thrilling  effect  on 
the  meeting,  and  created  me  deepest 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God 
that  in  this  land  so  excellent  mi  institu- 
tion as  the  Christian  Association  exists, 
— one  so  well  calcolated  to  preserve  the 


young  men  of  the  metropolis  and  other 
large  towns  from  the  numberless  dan- 
gers which  attend  their  steps  when  left 
to  seek  for  themselves  the  means  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  human  soul 
for  knowledge.  x* 


^tisrellaneons- 


LAY  MINISTRATIONS. 

{Concluded  from  p,  195.) 

Hitherto  we  have  been  treating  prin- 
cipally of  bygone  transactions,  and  their 
concomitants  and  results;  permit  me, 
however,  to  direct  attention  to  the  real 
practical  working  of  a  lay  ministry  in  more 
modern  times,  and  in  our  own  day.  Little 
more  than  a  century  since,  the  Almighty, 
in  the  course  of  his  providence,  originated 
the  greatest  and  most  important  revival 
of  religion  that  has  taken  place  in  modern 
times.  The  rumbling  of  that  revival 
has  been  heard,  and  its  upheaving 
has  been  felt,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  in  very  many  islands  of  the 
sea. 

Now  the  individual  who  was  selected 
as  the  honoured  instrument  of  this 
revival,  and  under  whose  auspices,  and 
by  whose  directions,  it  had  been  wrought 
into  some  tangible  shape,  soon  discovered 
that  the  ordinary  means  were  altogether 
incompetent  to  sustain,  much  less  to  carry 
forward,  the  work  which  had  been  so 
auspiciously  commenced.  The  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself  was  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  the  apostles  at  the 
commencement  of  their  career.  With 
yery  limited  means  at  his  disposal  he 
found  that  to  furnish  stipends  to  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  suitable  men,  even  if 
theyha  been  at  hand,  was  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  Well,  under  these 
circumstances,  what  was  to  be  done? 
The  case  was  urgent;  the  world  was  just 
beginning  to  awake  from  the  slumber  of 
ages,  and  help  he  must  have.  The 
regular  ministry,  to  which  it  was  quite 
natural  for  him  to  turn  in  the  first 
instance,  was  sadly  deficient  in  numbers ; 
and  what  was  still  worse,  it  wns  in  a  state 
of  spiritual  destitution,  which  rendered  it 
altogether  incompetent  for  the  particular 
service  then  required.  As  matters  stood, 
he  bad  no  alternative  but  to  supply  the 
want  by  such  material  as  providence 
might  throw  in  his  way.  Hence,  after 
much  hesitation,  and  many  a  struggle 
with  the  most  deep-rooted  and  obstinate 
prejudice,  he  brought  himself  to  make 
trial  of  the  lay  element ;  and,  to  his  very 
great  surprise,  quickly  foand  that  this 
element  was  better  fitted  for  the  exi- 


gencies of  the  time  than  any  other  then 
in  existence.  By  the  aid  of  these  hardy 
sons  of  toil,  who  had  been  prepared  in 
the  school  o#  industry  and  self-denial, 
and  duly  qualified  by  the  divine  spirit, 
he  soon  carried  the  pure,  unadulterated 
gospel  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
land,  established  societies,  and  raised  a 
cause  which  is  the  glory  of  our  country 
and  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  lay  preachers,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  were  extensively  engaged 
in  the  ministry  of  the  word;  and  the 
work  then  prospered  and  progressed 
with  amazing  rapidity ;  and  during  the 
revival  of  religion,  which  commenced  at 
the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  which 
still  continues  to  progress,  lay  preachers 
have  again  been  brought  into  requi- 
sition, and  with  precisely  the  same 
results.  Now  this  is  a  coincidence  which 
is  very  suggestive  and  remarkable  for  its 
significance,  and  is  well  calculated  to 
teach  some  men  charity,  and  others 
modesty ;  for  it  is  quite  manifest,  and 
cannot  be  denied,  that  lay  preachers 
have  taken  a  very,  prominent  part  in 
promoting  and  sustaining,  under  God, 
this  great  revival,  with  which  Methodism 
is  so  completely  identified.  Nay,  it  must 
appear  quite  obvious  to  every  man  who 
has  made  himself  master  of  the  subject, 
that  Methodism,  if  it  ever  had  obtained 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  never 
could  have  become  what  it  now  is  with- 
out the  aid  of  its  local  preachers.  Even 
at  the  present  day  they  constitute  itfl 
main  strength  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
their  labours  are  dispensed  with,  in  the 
same  proportion  will  that  strength  decay. 
I  say  this  advisedly,  being  in  possession, 
at  the  present  moment,  of  the  very  best 
vouchers  for  its  truth.  It  has  already 
been  confessed  by  those  who  would  never 
have  made  the  confession  if  stem  ne- 
cessity had  not  wrung  it  from  them, 
that  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  into 
which  Methodism  has  been  brought,  and 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  serious  consequences,  is  owing, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  an  attempt  to 
supersede  the  labours  of  the  local 
preachers,  by  the  multiplication  of  a 
class  of  ministers  who  are  generally  suj^- 
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posed  to  be  of  a  mach  higher  order,  and 
far  more  respectable  grade.  This  amoun  ts 
to  an  acknowledgment  that  Methodism 
cannot  dispense  with  her  local  preachers 
withont  impairing  her  efficiency,  if  not 
perilling  her  yery  existence. 

These  general  remarks  are  sustained 
by  an  appeal  to  particular  facts,  which 
only  require  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to 
carry  conviction  to  every  mind.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  plan  of  the  circuit  in 
which  we  are  now  assembled,  and  you 
will  find  that  there  are  twenty  religious 
services  to  be  conducted  in  this  circuit 
every  Sabbath-day,  and  of  these  services 
the  regular  ministers  takc^eight— conse- 
quently, there  remain  twelve  to  be  taken 
by  the  local  preachers.  Now  the  question 
is,  could  this  circuit  dispense  with  the 
performance  of  those  services  which  are 
conducted  by  the  local  preachers,  and 
maintain  its  present  ground?  I  trow 
not;  though  this  is  one  of  those  circuits 
which  has  endeavoured  to  curtail  the 
labours  of  its  local  ministry.  But  has 
the  experiment  succeeded,  or  is  it  at  all 
likely  to  succeed?  I  leave  those  to 
answer  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
bearings  of  the  case,* and  believe  that  no 
appreciable  good,  bat  rather  evil,  has 
resulted  therefrom.  But  in  order  to  see 
this  matter  in  its  proper  light,  we  must 
cite  another  instance; — let  us  take  the 
plan  of  the  nearest  country  circuit,  and 
you  will  find  that  there  are  in  that  cir- 
cuit twenty-seven  religious  services  to  be 
conducted  every  Lord*s-day,  and  of  these, 
twenty-three  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  local 
preachers.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  in- 
stance, but  a  fair  sample  of  the  state  of 
things  throughout  the  whole  Connexion. 
Now,  how  long  would  these  circuits  con- 
tinue to  adorn  the  map  of  Methodism  if 
the  local  preachers  were  withdrawn? 
The  body  could  not  maintain  its  ground 
if  this  were  the  case ;  it  must  retire  and 
become  contracted  both  in  numbers  and 
in  influence,  and  many  a  beautiful  garden 
and  well  cultivated  held  must  be  aban- 
doned and  again  become  waste,  while 
thousands  would  have  to  exclaim,  **  No 
man  careth  for  our  souls !  ** 

But  the  benefits  which  the  local 
preacher  confers,  and  the  blessings  which 
be  dispenses,  are  not  confined  to  the  body 


to  which  he  belongs.  Other  bodies  of 
professing  Christians  are,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  benefited  by  his  laboort. 
The  established  church  of  this  conntiy 
is,  perhaps,  at  present  making  more 
apparent  headway  than  any  other  sectioa 
of  the  Christian  church;  for  if  yon  travel 
from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Land's-end,  yoa 
will  behold  churches  springins  up  in 
every  direction,  even  in  places  where  yoa 
would  never  have  dreamt  of  any  such 
erection.  And  what  is  it  that  has  given 
birth  to  this companuivelv new-born  seal? 
It  is  the  influence  of  a  lay  ministry,  if 
you  carefully  examine  the  matter,  yoa 
will  find  that  cbnrches  are  seldom 
erected,  especially  in  the  mral  districts, 
except  in  those  places  where  the  local 
preacher  has  previously  taken  his  sund, 
and,  by  his  disinterested  and  philanthropic 
labours,  created  a  spirit  of  hearing,  a  love 
for  God's  word,  and  a  taste  for  devotional 
exercises.  Thus  we  labour,  and  other 
men  enter  into  our  labonrs.  And  do  we 
complain  of  this?  by  no  means;  we  re- 
joice, and  are  glad. 

Thus,  sir,  the  labonzs  of  the  local 
preachers  have  been,  and  still  are,  sneh 
as  to  entitle  them  to  some  little  con- 
sideration and  respect;  especially  when 
you  take  into  account  the  purely  disin- 
terested nature  of  their  labours,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  those  labonn 
have  been  performed.  The  toil  which 
local  preachers  have  to  nndergo,  the 
privations  which  they  have  to  endure, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  they  are  obliged 
to  make  in  order  successfully  to  prose- 
cute their  work  of  faith  and  Labour  of 
love,  are  topics  which  require  Co  be  in- 
sisted npon  at  length  in  order  to  set  the 
matter  of  our  claim  in  its  true  light  But 
here  I  must  close  by  simply  indicating 
the  object  for  which  we  have  oome  toga- 
ther,  which  is,  to  prevail  upon  you,  and 
all  who  can,  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
sustaining  and  enlarging  *'The  Local 
Preachers'  Mutual -Aid  Association,* 
which  has  been  established  for  the  par- 
pose  of  assisting  our  needy  brethroi 
when  overtaken  by  sickness,  or  incapaci- 
tated for  labour  by  old  age  and  infirmitjt 
as  well  as  to  provide  for  their  decent 
interment  when  called  henoe  by  their 
Lord  and  Master. 


ace 


Itates  0n  ^uhlic  %Mxs, 


SoiuiTiMBS  when  the  stroke  of  death 
reaches  and  lays  low  a  man  who  has 
oeeupied  a  large  apace  in  the  public 
view,  a  gap  Ss  made  that  the  eye  finds  a 
difficulty  in  filling,  and  the  mind  hesitates 


to  believe  will  ever  be  closed.  Bach,  s 
few  years  ago,  would  have  been  thecssehad 
that^ea^esf  eolUctar  the  Methodist  Cm- 
nectioD  ever  produced,  RoBsmT  Nbwto9i 
been  then  removed  from  the  seeas  of  hii 
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horcalean  laboonaodltriampfaa.  But  great 
as  were  hU  exertiope,  and  Bpleodid  as  was 
his  career  as  a  religious  orator,  if  we  look 
around  and  ask  "Who  shall  fill  his 
place?"  we  are  somewhat  startled  to  find 
that  Uiere  is  no  place  Tacant.  His  partial 
retirement  for  the  last  year  or  two,  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  a  prolific  under- 
growth of  clever  and  educated  men  in  the 
Wesleyan  Ministry,  which  by  degrees  has 
surrounded  the  giants  of  the  fading  gen- 
eration, and  placed  the  point  of  sight  with 
regard  to  them,  at  an  ever  retreating  dis- 
tance, have  concurred  to  make  his  final 
removal  less  a  noticeable  deprivation,  than 
a  connexional  bereavement — which  it  must 
have  been  under  any  circumstances.  The 
dying  words  of  so  popular  a  man  possess 
an  indescribable  interest : — **  Farewell  sin ! 
Farewell  temptation  1  Farewell  Death  ! " 
They  are  bright  with  hope ;  they  speak 
of  victory:  but  they  are  tinctured  with 
the  gloom  of  regretful  remembrance ;  they 
are  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  life  of  a  fight- 
ing Christian,  as  well  as  of  the  plagues  of 
our  earthly  pilgrimage  : — Sin,  temptation, 
death — the  hoary  saint  of  sixty  years'  ex- 
perience, in  the  moment  onlyof  his  triumph 
bids  them  farewell!  What  a  lesson  does 
this  read  I 
The  modest,  retiring,  sensitive,  amiable. 


gifted,  and  pious  Movt&qxsrt— (•Tamei, 
not  Robert,  or  as  some  of  his  friends  say, 
Satan  Montgomery — whose  publisher, 
we  regret  to  find,  is  seizing  the  present 
opportunity  to  advertise  and  puff  ^*  Mont- 
gomery's Prose  Works,"  as  if  he  were  in 
haste  to  push  out  of  the  public  mind  the 
memory  that  another  and  better  man  of 
the  name  than  Robert  had  lived  before 
him),  the  poet  Montgomery  died  on  the 
same  day  as  the  msgnificent  and  stalwart 
Robert  Newton.  Both  were  frequently 
seen  on  the  same  platform,  Qi^aged  in 
promoting  the  same  cause,  an4^  CQrdially 
uniting  in  devoting  their  g^at  but  widfily 
different  talents  in  the  service  of  their 
Divine  Master.  On  those  occasions,  while 
the  eloquent  tongue  of  the  practised 
speaker  held  the  audience  enchained  to 
their  seats,  high  intellect  sat  in  the  seat  of 
honour,  and  with  grave  and  intense 
enjoyment  watched  the  exciting  scene, 
approved  and  joined  in  the  successive 
outbursts  of  generous  feeling  and  Chris- 
tian philauthropy,  and  meditated  high 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  truth  and  love,  to 
be  afterwards  ''wedded  to  immortal 
verse,'*  and  thus  embalmed  in  the  memo- 
riesof  those  whosaw  and  loved  the  man  even 
more  than  the  Poet,  and  gave  God  thanks 
for  the  grace  that  was  manifested  in  him. 
X- 
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PROOBBM  OF  TRB  A880CIATION. 

Thb  arrangements  for  the  aggregate 
meeting  have  been  completed,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  advertisement  on  the  last 
page  of  the  wrapper.  We  trust  that  the 
protracted  and  wearisome  labours  of  the 
committee  will  be  duly  appreciated  by 
the  brethren,  and  be  followed  by  an 
abundant  harvest  of  success.  Let  all 
who  attend,  come  np  vnth  hearts  over- 
flowing with  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man,  and  resolve,  in  Divine  strength, 
that  nothing  shall  prevent  the  harmony 
which  ought  to  prevail  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. Whatever  differences  of  opinion 
may  exist  on  the  various  matters  to  be 
brought  before  them,  nothing  contrary 
to  peace  and  good  vrili  should  be  ex- 
hibited. Whatever  brawls  and  distur- 
bances exist  elsewhere,  let  our  assembly 
be  one  that  shall  eall  forth  the  admira- 
tion of  those  who  gaae  upon  as,  and  lead 
them  to  exclaim,  **  See  how  these  Chris- 
tians love  one  another  I" 

A  determination,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  engage  in  the  debate,  not  to  utter 
anything  that  is  irritating ;  and  a  firm 
resolve,  on  the  part  of  all,  not  to  be  irri- 
tated, will  save  from  contention  that 
onght  not  to  be  meddled  with,  and  enable 
tu  to  realise  '*  how  good  and  how  plea* 


sant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity." 

We  utter  these  premonitory  notes 
beoattse  we  know  that  during  the  discus- 
sion of  exciting  questions,  words  are 
often  spoken,  and  gestures  are  mani- 
fested, which  are  calculated  to  spoil  our 
feasts  of  charity,  but  which  ought  to  be 
far  from  ns. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  the  right  of  all, 
and  we  doubt  not  but  that,  as  far  as  it 
can  be,  the  most  unrestricted  freedom 
will  be  enjoyed;  but  great  forbearance 
will  have  to  be  experienced.  All  cannot 
speak,  on  every  subject.  The  time  of 
the  Session  is  limited,  and  much  will 
have  to  be  said  and  done.  In  order  to 
avoid  a  waste  of  time  and  prevent  needless 
repetition,  let  those  who  find  their  views 
have  been  expressed  by  another,  be  con- 
tent, without  saying  the  same  thing  over 
again.  All  questions  should  be  addressed 
to  the  chair,  and  none  should  presume  to 
answer  unless  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
President.  Let  no  one  attempt  to  speak 
a  second  time  on  the  same  subject,  and 
let  all  remarks  be  directly  applicable  to 
the  subject  under  discussion.  Obedience 
to  the  authority  of  the  chair  is  absolutely 
essential  if  order  is  to  be  maintained. 

We  have  ventured  thus  to  address  our 
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brethren,  not  in  the  Bpirit  of  dictation, 
nor  with  the  assumed  air  of  editorial 
authority,  but  because  we  know  that  the 
best  of  us  need  to  have  our  minds  stirred 
up  by  way  of  remembrance,  and  because 
we  know  that  our  conduct  will  be  care- 
fully watched,  and  we  are  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  our  fraternity. 

Above  all,  prayer  should  be  offered, 
that  all  that  is  done  may  have  the  ap- 
proval of  Him,  without  whom,  nothing  is 
wise,  or  good,  or  strong. 

In  this  exercise  those  who  do  not  attend 
can  cnfj^age,  as  well  as  those  who  do,  and 
we  can  all  be  helpers  without  giving 
offence,  or  being  charged  with  officious- 
ness  by  any.    The  Lord  help ! 

Enquiries  of  various  kinds  have  reached 
us,  but  most  of  them  will  be  best  an- 
swered at  the  meeting. 

In  reference  to  the  next  aggregate 
meeting,  both  as  regards  the  time  and 
place  of  holding,  it  will  be  well  for  bre- 
thren to  come  prepared.  For  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  friends  have  been  looking 
to  the  old  Conference  City  of  Bristol, 
that  the  brethren  in  the  far  west  may 
have  opportunity  of  attending,  but 
neither  the  Committee,  nor  the  aggre- 
gate meeting  can  fix  on  a  place,  unless 
a  guarantee  be  given  by  those  residing 
there,  that  entertainment  will  be  afforded. 
Whoever,  therefore,  puts  in  a  plea  for 
preference  to  any  place,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  announce  the  willingness  of  the 
people  to  receive  us. 

SWAFFHAM  BRANCH. 

On  Lord's  day,  April  30th,  and  follow- 
ing days,  brother  Harris  favoured  us  with 
a  visit  in  the  Swaffham  Circuit;  and 
meetings  have  been  held  at  Longham, 
Watton,  and  EUingham.  An  exceed- 
ingly good  iippression  has  been  produced 
in  favour  of  the  Association,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  realised  as  free  contribu- 
tions. The  meeting  at  Watton  Town 
Hall,  was  attended  by  J.  H.  Tillett,  Esq., 
of  Norwich,  and  was  crowded. 

[The  following  letter  with  reference 
to  the  above  services  has  also  been  re- 
ceived.] 

Great  Ellingham, 
May  15th,  1854. 

Mt  Dbab  Sir. — I  have  the  pleasure  of 
handingyou  a  Post  OfficeOrder  valued/.  Ss, 
which  yon  will  ple^ise  to  enter  as  follows. 
ChMt  EUingham — as  per  Brother  Harris: 
Mr.  Samuel  Warren,  Hon.  Mem.,  1/.  Is. ; 
Mr.  James  Rose,  Hon.  Mem.,  1/.  U.; 
and  Mr.  John  Barnard,  Hon.  Mem. 
12.  Is.;  and  b$.  Mr.  Charles  Hannant. 
The  above  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
frnits  of  your  visit  to  this  part  of  Norfolk. 

As  I  feel  more  than  ordinary  interest 
in  the  success  and  prosperity  of  this  Asto- 
dation,  I  purpose  doing  myself  the  plea- 


sure of  meeting  you  and  the  brethren  in 
London,  at  the  aggregate  meeting,  when 
I  hope  to  be  furnished  with  all  the  infor- 
mation I  need,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole 
matter  before  the  religious  public 'for 
their  aid  and  support. 

I  may  just  remark,  that  I  am  much 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  Local 
Preachers'  Magazine.  If  the  one  you 
left  nie  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  its 
general  character,  it  ought  to  have  a  very 
large  and  extended  circulation. 

Hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  in  London,  I  am. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your's  faithfully, 
John  Barnard. 

bast  retford  branch. 
Dear  Brothbh.— I  am  thankful  to 
inform  you  that  notwithstanding  our  dis- 
appointment in  having  our  Tea  Meeting 
put  off  from  time  to  time,  but  which  I 
hope  we  shall  yet  be  able  to  hold,  we 
have  our  friends  in  the  town  who  wish  ns 
well  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  these 
have  come  forward  most  nobly  to  onr 
help  with  their  free-will  contribution?, 
which  have  been  forwarded  to  the  acting 
Secretary,  amounting  to  £S  Is.  Od.,  in- 
cluding a  collection  after  a  sermon  at 
Gringley-on-the-hill,    preached    by  our 
tried  and  most  worthy  friend  Mr.  John 
Unwin  of  Sheffield.    We  thank  our  Ret- 
ford and  Gringley  friends  for  their  kind 
assistance:  ours  is  a  glorious  cause,  and 
the  Lord  is  with  us,  and,  thanks  be  toHii 
holy  name,  it  has  not  yet  come  to  no- 
thing,— some  said  it  would.    I  am  happy 
also  to  inform  you  we  are  expecting  w 
increase  the  number  of  our  subscribers 
for  the  Magazine:  we  are  doing  all  we 
can  to  recommend  it,  and  I  do  think, 
that  every  member  of  our  aasociaiion 
that  can  should  take  it  in:  I  have  takeait 
from  the  commencement,  and  would  not 
be  without  it  for  twice  the  price:  I  do 
think  it  has  only  to  be  read  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  if  it  were  only  for  the  use- 
ful information  it  gives  of  the  Associa- 
tion it  is  worth  the  money  to   every 
member.  , 

Praying  the  Lord  to  help  us  to  help 
each  other,  I  remain  yours  truly  in  the 
Lord,  L  G.  Pbtenbll, 

Branch  Sec. 

Manbfibld  Branch.— The  Tea  Meet- 
ing  was  held  in  the  vestry  connected  witk 
the  New  Chapel  belonging  to  the  Be- 
.  formers,  on  Easter  Monday. 

Provisions  of  excellent  quality  were 
plentifully  supplied.  In  order  that  some 
benefit  might  arise  to  the  Local  Preache^ 
twenty-seven  kind  friends  contriboied 
2s.  6d.  each.  About  one  hundred  sat 
down  to  tea.     We  were  kindly  favoured 
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with  the  preaence  of  Brother  John  Un- 
win,  President  of  the  Association,  and 
our  kind  friend  Mr.  W.  B.  Carter  of 
Nottingham. 

There  was  a  public  meeting  in  the 
Chapel  at  six  o'clock,  when  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  President.  Breth- 
ren S.  Else,  W.  Thacker,  H.  Evans,  I. 
Fox,  and  W.  B.  Carter,  who  pointed  out 
Terj  clearly  the  inoffensiveness,  the  justice, 
the  humanity,  the  benevolence,  and 
blessedness  of  the  institution ;  the  Maga- 
zine was  strongly  recommended.  From 
the  report,  it  appears  that  there  are 
eighteen  members  in  this  branch ;  that 
during  the  last  two  years  relief  has  been 
afforded  to  the  afBicted  to  the  amount 
of  £9  lis.;  £4  have  been  paid  on  the 
death  of  a  Brother's  wife;  and  £20  Ss. 
remitted  to  the  General  Secretary  in 
London;  the  accounts  were  examined 
by  Mr.  B.  Linfoot,  and  found  correct,  not 
a  member  being  in  arrear.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  present  Tea  Meeting,  after 
deducting  necessary  expenses,  are  £5, 
remitted  herewith.  I  hope  our  Meeting 
will  be  productive  of  good  for  the  future. 

W.  Plumb,  Secretary. 

OBITUARY    NOTICE. 

Sheernbbs,  April  22nd^  1854. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  regret  exceedingly  to 
inform  you  of  tbe  death  of  our  friend 
and  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Skcy,  of  Queen- 
borough.  He  was  preaching  in  his  usual 
health  on  the  last  Sabbath,  left  his  home 
on  Monday  morning  to  go  a  sliort  jour- 
ney, returned  again  in  the  evening,  and 
complained  the  next  day  of  a  sore  tliroat 
and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  On  Wed- 
nesday he  called  in  medical  aid;  and 
when  I  saw  him  on  Friday  morning,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  just  partaken  of  the 
emblems  of  the  Saviour's  dying  love,  and 
expressed  himself  as  feeling  very  much 
better.  After  some  conversation,  I 
prayed  with  him,  and,  on  parting,  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  would  soon  re- 
cover. He  said  that  he  should  rather 
die  than  live;  all  was  right,  and  he  was 
readv  for  heaven.  This  was  about  half- 
past  nine  Before  noon  bis  happy  spirit 
had  taken  flight  to  the  paradise  of  God. 

His  loss  will  be  much  felt  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  he  has  resided  for  many 
years.  He  has  always  loved  and  assisted 
the  cause  of  God.  At  his  house  the 
Wesleyan  preachers  have,  for  very  many 
years,  found  a  cordial  Christian  welcome. 
At  the  various  meetings  of  the  Local 
Preachers'  Mutual- A  id  Association  he 
wns  constantly  found,  and  felt  much  for 
his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  assisted 
them  by  all  means  in  his  power.  As  a 
citizen,  he  was  the  friend  of  the  po,  orand 
very  often  advocated  their  cause  against 
the    adverse    influences     which    were 


brought  to  bear  upon  them.  In  onr 
late  lamented  brother  they  ever  found 
a  sincere,  honest,  and  liberal  friend.  His 
death  threw  a  gloom  over  the  town. 

I  have  given  yon  this  very  imperfect 
sketch  of  onr  late  friend,  as  I  believe  yon 
were  personally  acquainted  with  him.  I 
trust  some  abler  hand  will  give  you  the 
materials  for  a  memoir  in  your  magazine. 
Yours  faithfully, 

A   SUBSCBIBEB. 

Another  correspondent  writes: — 
'*  He  was  quite  sensible  that  his  depar- 
ture was  at  hand,  and  said,  *  I  have  no 
wish  to  live,  but  desire  to  depart;'  and 
he  has  left  a  blessed  testimony  that  he 
has  gone  to  that  better  country,  that  is, 
the  heavenly. 

'*  By  his  death  the  Mutual  'Aid  Associa- 
tion has  lost  an  honorary  member  and  a 
warm-hearted  and  unwavering  friend. 
Our  brethren  assembled  at  the  aggregate 
meetings  in  London,  Birmingham,  Shef- 
field, Huddersfleld,  and  Leeds  will  long 
remember  his  cheerful  countenance  and 
hearty  co-operation  in  the  aifairs  of  the 
association.  But  our  loss  is  his  gain, 
*  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.'  " 

DIED. 

March  31, 1854.  Jesse  Mancer,  of  Brench- 
ley,  in  the  Tonbridge  Wells  Circuit,  aged 
33.  Claim  £8.  He  died  in  peace  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  nad  been  on 
the  sick  fund  44  weeks. 

April  8,  1854.  Elizabeth  Hartshorn  of 
Belgrave,  in  the  Leicester  Circuit.  Claim 
£4. 

April  18, 1854,  Mary  Healey,  of  the  Stam- 
ford Circuit.     Claim  £4. 

May  5. 1854.  Mary  Clinton,  of  Worces- 
ter, aged  83.   Claim  £4.   Her  end  was  peace. 


REMriTAHCES  RECEIVED  BT  THE  TREA- 
SURER TO  Mat  20th,  1854:— Runcorn, 
6s.  6d. ;  Manchester,  £3  Is. ;  Newport  Pag- 
nell,  £2  8s. ;  Axminster,  £1  Is. ;  Broms- 
grove,  £1  Is. ;  Rotherham,  £2  17s. ;  Bir- 
mingham, £12  6s.  6d. ;  Chatteris,  £1  7s. 
Louth,  £4  Is. ;  Shepton  Mallet,  £6  15s. 
Denby  Dale,  £l  19s  ;  Ashbourne,  £1  16s. 
Bamsley,  £4  6s.  6d. ;  Ledbury,  £3  14s. 
Whitehaven,  128. ;  Scarborough,  £3  2s.  6d. 
Oxford,  £1  13s.;  Ripen,  £4  9s.;  Retford 
East,  £l  16s. ;  Hungerford,  £7  4s. ;  Stam- 
ford, £3  12s.  6d. ;  I^icester,  £3  158. ;  Wed- 
nesbuiT,  £3  138.  6d.;  Workington,  £6  12s.; 
Penrith,  £3  14s. ;  Spalding,  £3  7s.  6d. ; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  £2  6s. ;  Devizes,  £1 7s.; 
Wantage,  £1  Is. ;  Bramley,  £1  10s. ;  Derby, 
£2  188  ;  Bath,  £3  2s.  6d.;  Glossop, 
£1  78.  6d.;  Barnard  Castle,  £1;  Belper, 
£8  9s.  7d. ;  Buxton,  £1  18s. ;  Guernsey, 
£1  8s.;  Northampton,  £3  48.;  Hind  Street, 
£2  los.  3d.;  Sheffield  East,  £9  178.;  Shef- 
field West,  £4  138.;  Warrinj^on,  £1 10s.  9d. 
Kingswood,  £2  2s. :  Patnngton,  £1  48. ; 
Ipswich,  188.;  Brackley,  £2  15s.;  Queen 
Steeetand  Islington,  £2  12s.  2d.;  Fram- 
linglam,  £1  78.;  Pickering,  £1  168.;  Dun- 
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8ter,  £1  17b.  ;  Gleckheaton,  £4 19«. ;  Melton 
Mowbray,  £3 ;  Rochdale,  9s. ;  St  Ives, 
108.  6d. ;  Great  Rllingham,  £8  Ss. 

Donations,  Honorabt  Subscriptions, 
xtc,  received  bt  the  treasurer, 
TO  May  20th,  1854.— 

£    s.  d. 

DonatioiiB  from  Bamslej  Circtiit ; 
ybr.  John  Gelder,  JSamsley, 
58.;  Mr.  R.  Gelder,  do.,  58.; 
BCr.  Geo.  Moxod,  do.,  28.  6d. ; 
Mr.  John  Moxon,  do.,  28.  6d. ; 
Mr.  W.  Till,  do.,  28.  6d. ;  A 
Friend,  do.,  Is.;'  Mr.  John 
WfUl,  do.,  28.  6d. ;  A  L,pcal 
Preacher,  do.,  28.  6d. ;  Mr.  R. 
Cook,  do.,  l8. ;  Mr.  John  Rich- 
aidBon,    GmethorjDe,  68.    .    .      19    6 

Collected  by  Bro.  T.  Anderson, 
Scarborough  Circuit,  ISs.  6d. ; 
Mr.  W.  Brand,  Annual  Dona- 
tion, do.,  108 13    6 

Erratum. — The  £12  received  for 
Tea  Meetings  in  last  number, 
was  from  Pontypool,  not  Aber- 
gavenny. 

Mr.  Thos.  Walker,  H.M.,  Ripon 
Circuit,  £1  Is.;  Mr.  W.  Al- 
mack,  H.M.,  Tanfleld,  do., 
£1  Is.;  Miss  Mupleby,  by  Col- 
lecting Card,  do.,  2s.    .    .    .      2    4    0 

Prooeeds  of  Tea  Meeting  atRams- 
bnry,  Hungerford  Circuit, 
£2  16s.;  Mr.  Edwards,  H.M., 
£1;  Mrs.  Edwards,  H.C.,10s.; 
Mr.  Quelch,  2s.  6d.;  Mrs. 
Palmer,  2s.  6d.;  Qeu  ex- 
penses   168). 3  16    0 

—  Sharpley,  Esq.,  donation, Wit- 
tering Hall,  Stamford  Circuit    .10    0 

Charles  Adshead  Loxton,  Esq., 
H.  M.,    Wednesbury.    ...      110 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  donation,  Derby 
Circuit 0  10    0 

Mr.  Forth,  annual  donation,  Bath 
Circuit,  £1 ;  Mr.  Cottle,  dona- 
tion, do.,  28.  6d. ;  Mrs.  Judith 
Hardy,  do..  Is. 13    6 

Mr.  John  Damley,  H.M.,  Stan- 
hope Weardale,  Barnard  Castle 
Circuit 10    0 

Collection  at  Horsley,  Belper 
Circuit,  ISs. ;  Kilboume,  do., 
3s. ;  Holbrook  Moor,do.  5s.  4d. ; 
Derby,  do.,  10s.  9d.;  Sheet 
Lane,  do.,  lis.  6d.;  Messrs. 
Joseph  Brown  &  Son,  donation, 
£1;  Mr.  Thos.  Jordan,  H.M., 
£1  Is. ;  Mrs.  Ottowell,  H.S., 
lOs. 4  14    7 

Mr.  R.  Harrison,  H.M.,  Buxton 
Circuit 10    0 

Mrs.  Jualey  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  Hind  St  Circuit,  be- 
cause the  Local  Preachers  do 
their  work  gratuitously,  per 
Brother     Bradley 10    0 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at  Mans- 
field, £1  28.  6d. ;  Mrs.  Plumb, 
donation,  28.  6d. ;  Mn.  Linfoot, 
28.  6d. ;  Mrs.  Barker,  28.  6d. ; 
Mrs.  Morton,  28.  6d. ;  Mr. 
Booth,  28.   6d. ;    Mrs.  Booth, 


2s.  6d. ;  Mrs.  Holland, 28. 6d.; 
Mrs.  Maltby,  28.  6d.;  Mza. 
Pinford,  2s.  6d. ;  Mrs.  Fletcher, 
28.  6d.;  Mrs.  Cutler,  28.  6d.; 
Mrs.  Pye,  28.  6d. ;  Mrs.  Ford, 
2s.  6d.;  Mrs.  Pegg,  28.  6d. ; 
Mrs.  Hullsworth,  Is.  6d. ;  Mrs. 
Skelton,  28.  6d.;  Mrs.  Bartlett, 
2s.  6d.:  Mrs.  Thacker,  2s.  6d.; 
Mrs.  Watson,  28.  6d.;  Mr.  G. 
Godley,  2s.  6d.;  Mr.  Hawldns, 
2s.  6d.;  Mr.G. Withers,  2s.  6d.; 
Mr.  Bonner,  28.  6d;  Mr.  Need- 
ham  Skegsley,  lOs.;  MissWa- 
son,  H.  C.,  10s. 5    0    0 

Mr.  R.  Drew,  donation,  Brackley 
Circuit,  lOs.  6d. ;  Mr.  Mans- 
field,  do.,  2s.   6d.    .    .    .    .      0  13    0 

Free  Subscriptions,  Dunster  Cir- 
cuit, per  Brother  Williams  of 
Washford— Mr.  Thos.  Stoate, 
lOs. ;  Miss  Stoate,  10s. ;  Mr.  J. 
Stoate,  5s.;  Mr.  W.  Stoate,  6s. 
Mr.  L  Hill,  5s.;  Mr.  RobtWU- 
liams,   5s 2 

Mr.  Bunney,H.  M.,  Little  Dalby, 
Melton  Mowbray  Circuit     .    .      1 

A  Widow's  Mite,  Stroud,  Glou- 
cestershire, 5s. ;  Mr.  Jas.  Har- 
per, donation,  do.,  2s.  6d.    .      0 

Mr.  W.  B.  Harrv,  H.  C,  Hel- 
ston,   Cornwall: 0 

Proceeds  of  Public  Meeting  at 
Northwold,  Thetford  Circuit, 
£2  8s.;  Mr.  W.  Cock,  free 
Bubscrip.,  5s. ;  A  Friend,  dona- 
tion, 2s.   6d. 2  10    6 

Proceeds  of  Public  Meetings,  &c, 
attended  by  the  Hon.  S^.,held 
in  the  Swaffham  Circuit — 
Salem  &Swaffham,£l  10s.  lid. 
recvd.  at  Langham,  £1  Os.  6d., 
Watton,  do.,  £2  10s  6d.,  Gt 
EUingham,  do.,  £1  Is.;  Mr. 
Joshua  Love,  H.M.,  £1  Is.; 
Mr.  Brighton  Hardy,  H.M., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  I.  Bird,  lOs.;  Col- 
lected by  Bro.  Zecb.  Staoey, 
£1  2s.  6d.;  (less  expenses, 
printing,  hire  of  room,  &c, 
£2  88.) 7    9    4 

Collections  in  Chapels,  Wisbeach 
Circuit  —  Cutwell,  3s.  8d. ; 
Friday  Bridge,  68.;  Emneth, 
2s.  6d. ;  Sutton  Bdg.,  14s.  lOd. ; 
Mr.  T.  Waddington,  H.M., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  I.  Lehair,  dona- 
tion,   6s. 2.13    0 

Mr.  T.  Westmoreland,  H.  M., 
Penrith  Circuit 110 

First-fruits  of  Bro.  Harris's  visit 
to  Gt  Ellingham,  Norfolk,  Mr. 
Saml.  Warren,  Hon.  Mem., 
£1  Is. ;  Mr.  James  Rose,  Hon. 
Mem.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  John  Bar- 
nard, Hon.  Mem.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr. 
Charles  Hannant,  68.    .    .    .      8    8    0 

Note.— This  list  is  published  that  the 
Donations,  Honorary  Members,  Tea  Meet- 
ings, Chapel  Collections,  &c.,  may  a^ipear 
separately,  though  they  are  indnded  m  the 
list  of  amounts  received  by  the  Treasurer 
firom  the  various  Circuits. 
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JULY,  1854. 

_ — ^^ — 

THE    SIXTH    AGGREGATE    MEETING    OP    THE    LOCAL 
PREACHERS'  MUTUAL-AID  ASSOCIATION. 

Thbbb  are  periods  in  the  history  of  all  institutions  when  their  pro- 
moters are  forced  back  on  first  principles,  and  when  they  are  obliged  to 
discriminate  between  that  which  is  merely  adventitious  and  that  which  is 
essential.  We  regard  the  present  as  one  of  those  periods  in  relation  to 
the  Mutaal-Aid  Association.  Up  to  the  present  yeai'  the  gatherings  of 
the  brethren  have  been  so  numerous,  their  reception  so  enthusiastic,  the 
feast  of  love  so  abundant,  that  there  was  danger  of  those  who  attended 
being  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  selfishness,  meeting  rather  to  get  good  and 
enjoy  themselves,  than  in  the  spirit  of  the  injunction  '^  To  do  good  and  to 
communicate  forget  not,  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased." 
Hence  exclamations  like  the  following  have  been  again  and  again  heard. 
''  In  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  have  never  had  such  a  treat  as  this." 
"  I  had  no  idea  that  tho  enjoyment  was  so  great."  '^  It  is  worth  a 
guinea  a  year  to  be  able  to  attend  such  a  festival/'  ^'  Even  if  the  poor 
brethren  were '  all  provided  for,  we  would  not  give  up  our  annual 
meeting."  "Never,  while  I  can  afford  it,  will  I  be  absent."  We 
say  there  was  danger  of  our  being  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  selfishness: 
not  that  we  would  insinuate  for  a  moment  that  the  love  of  the  poorer 
brethren  was  wanting,  or  that  consideration  for  their  necessities  was  not 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  enjoyment ;  but  we  know  that  poor  human 
nature  requires  again  and  again  to  be  brought  back  to  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  we  believe  that  the  meeting  just  past,  neither  so  numerously  attended 
nor  so  joyously  conducted  ns  former  ones,  is  calculated  to  bring  afiresh 
before  us  the  pai*amount  claims  of  those,  the  desire  for  whose  welfare  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Association* 

We  have  made  these  preliminary  remarks  lest  any  should  allow  their 
minds  to  be  depressed  either  by  contrasting  this  with  former  meetmgs  which 
they  have  attended,  or  because,  attending  for  the  first  time,  they  found  it 
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did  not  come  up  to  the  expectation  thoy  bad  formed  from  the  report 
which  they  had  received.  Let  us  remember  that  the  claims  of  the  sick,  the 
aged,  the  dying",  the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  are  as  urgent  as  ever,  and 
are  not  at  all  affected  by  the  character  of  our  public  meetings,  jor  to  be 
less  regarded  because  these  fail  to  yield  the  anticipated  pleasure. 

The  Lord  stir  us  all  up  to  duty  and  to  dihgence !  May  we  persevere 
in  the  course  which  He  has  marked  out  for  us ! — gird  up  the  loins  of  our 
minds,  and  be  strong. 

The  Committee  met,  aocordiagto  announcement,  at  St  Mai-tln's  Hall, 
Lotg  Acre,  on  Saturday,  June  the  8rd,  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President,  Brother  R.  S.  Stanley,  of  Newcastle,  was  called 
to  the  chair.  The  completion  of  the  yarious  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  aggregate  meeting,  occupied  attention  until  nearly  ten  o'clock.  On 
Sunday,  June  the  4th,  sermons  w^re  preached  by  brethren  from  the 
country,  in  the  chapels  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  in  the 
London,  Deptfgrd,  and  Woolwich  circuits,  and  collections  were  made  on 
behalf  of  the  funds  of  the  Association,  Love- feasts  were  held  in  the  following 
chapels:— Leather-lane,  Queen-street  circuit;  Jubilee-street,  Spitalfields; 
DeyereU-streetfSoiithwark;  Edward-^streetyPortman-square)  Maribcvough- 
•quare,  Cbdsea.  These  meetings  of  course  will  not  bear  comparkon  with 
the  one  love-feast  either  of  Sheffield,  Hudderafield,  or  Leeds.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  a  central  spot  in  London,  and  the  great  distsnoe  of 
the  residences  and  appointments  of  the -brethren  preduded  the  poeeibilitr, 
eren  bad  it  been  desiraUe,  of  having  one  meeting  fer  all  the  circnkn,  and 
therefore  it  wae  deemed  advisable  to  distribute  the  brethren ;  bat  from 
aU  that  we  hare  heard,  and  seen,  and  felt,  many  bounding  bearts  rejoieed 
in  communion  with  the  Fathei*  of  Spirits,  and  with  each  other,  during  the 
afternoon  meetings.    To  their  souls  it  was  a  rich  feast  of  love. 

We  Iteve  not  heard  the  amount  of  collections,  but  soppose  it  would 
be  Considerable.    It  will  be  reported  in  due  course. 

On  Monday  the  6th,  the  brethren  assembled  at  ten  o'clock^  The 
Preeidenl^  Mr.  John  Unwin,  of  Sheffield,  opened  the  proeeedioge  by 
giving  out  the  490th  hymn^  after  the  singing  of  which  he  retul  Phittpptuns 
h,,  and  Brother  Timothy  Sykea,  of  Bamsley,  engaged  in  prayer.  Messi*. 
John  Sehofield,  of  Oldham,  and  J.  U.  Garr,  of  Leeds^  were  appointed 
Afisiatant  secretaries  for  the  session.  Kesolutions  agreeing  to  the  admls- 
ffion  of  the  press,  and  inviting  the  attendance  of  the  yarions  r^igfoH^ 
nswepapera  of  the  metropolis  weie  then  adopted.  Varioiis  orders  fer 
je^^oting  the  proceedings  during  the  sittings  were  next  agreM  vfNm, 
and  m  of  the  senior  brethren,  together  with  the  Presideiit  and  ex-Pte- 
Mmat,  were  named  to  assist  the  Ber.  Aaron  Buszaoott  in  the  distribulion 
of  tiui  bread  and  wine  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  President  gave  a  few  words  of  counsel  as  to  the  cmdadiag  of 
busineBB,  and  the  temper  which  ought  to  be  manifested,  and  congratulated 
the  hretlnen  on  the  past  success  and  intnre  prospects  of  the  Aasoeiatioi. 
The  honorary  seeretary  then  read  the  report,  and  the  eettng  sectetarj  pre- 
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sented  the  account?,  induding  the  general  statement,  balance  sheet,  and 
magazine  account. 

On  the  motion  of  Brother  Greenhalgh,  of  Manchester,  it  was  resolved, 
"  That  the  report  now  rend  ho  received,  adopted,  and  printed."  The 
President  then  intimated  that  he  only  retained  his  position  as  chairman 
until  his  successor  to  office  should  be  appointed,  whereupon  Brother  English, 
of  Deptford,  nominated  Brother  James  Wild,  of  Hammersmith  (our 
ti*easurer  from  the  first),  as  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  was 
seconded  and  supported  by  Messrs.  Hardy  l&nd  Stanley,  and  can*ied  by 
acclamation ;  nor  would  the  brethren  henr  of  a  refusal,  although  Mr. 
Wild  pleaded  his  inability  todiscLai'ge  the  duties  aright  in  consequence  of 
his  infirmity  of  deafness.  The  ex-|)resident  was  afitpointed  his  deputy  to 
assist  him  during  the  sesaion  iukI  year  of  office.  Thanks  were  thea  pre- 
sented to  the  ex-pi'esidettt  fer  ^t  ^fficietit  tattnnet  in  which  be  had  dis- 
charged his  official  duties. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  presented  to  the  treasurer  for  the  kindness, 
|jrompitude,  and  ability  di.<5played  by  him  in  the  fcit*M  discharge  of  liis 
l(mg  continued  services,  and  he  wtis  "re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Two  vacancies  having  been  declared  in  tbe  list  -of  trusrtees,  and  the 
rule  having  been  read,  "  that  there  shall  be  six  or  ntt^te,'^  Aldcrmatt  Hat- 
cliff,  of  Birmingham,  David  Whitehead,  Esq.,  of  Rawtenstall,  and  Samttel 
tearsb,  Esq.,  of  SilverStone,  were  eletJted. 

The  Election  of  honorary  secretary  was  the  next  hitsiness  brought  be- 
•foi-e  the  raeeting/btit  the  Representatives  from  the  Birmingham  brandi 
pressed  a  motion,  of  which  they  hbd  given  notice,  **thatthe  word  *  honorary' 
should  be  omitted  in  rule  Dtb.**  This  motion  hliving  heen  lost.  Brother 
Thomas  Chamberlain  was  elected  to  tbe  office,  trad  a  vote  of  thanks  wtis 
presented  to  the  late  honorary  secretary. 

Thus  terminated  the  business  meeting  of  Monday.  In  the  evening 
the  ex-presid^nt  preached  his  official  sermon  in  Fetter-lane  Chapel, 
Holborn,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion.  His  text  was  Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25, 
26,  27 :— *^Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
clean :  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse 
you.  A 'new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put 
within  you ;  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heArt  out  dt  your  flesh,  and 
'I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh.  And  1  will'ptit  toy  spirit  withra  you, 
ancl^ause'you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  'nnti  ye  SHifll  keep  my  .judgments, 
and  do  'theml*'  He  urged  upon  tbe  bretlireniihe  impottance  of  obtahi- 
ing  a  full  salvation  in  order' to  th6ir'tiseftilries^,"and  that  they  might  1)6 
able  to  go  forth '  offering  tbafsalvtttidnto  others,  saying,  '^That  which 
wehoTB hcsrd^  whi«hwB'hftTO'-«MDXWitli'«iir  ey«a,  which iwoharo  looked 
upon,  and  our  hands  hftv^haildl«di4)f'iho  Word  df  life,— that  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard,  declare  we  unto  you,  tbat  ye  also  may  have  ftllow- 
shfp  with  us :  and  truty  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his 

Son  Jesus  Christ."  .  ^ 

The  Lord's  Supper  was  then  commemorated,  the  romister  of  the 
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place  commencing  the  service  by  giving  out  a  liymn  and  reading  a 
portion  of  scripture ;  he  then  gave  a  short  address^  the  substance  of  which, 
by  request;  he  has  furnished  for  publication.  Drother  R.  S.  Stanley  engaged 
in  prayer;  and  after  another  portion  of  scripture,  and  a  few  appropriate 
remarks;  the  bread  and  wine  were  handed  to  the  appointed  brethren; 
who  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Association  and  members 
of  other  Christian  churches  who  had  been  invited  to  partake  with 
them;  as  children  of  one  family  united  to  one  head — Christ  Jesos. 
It  was  a  time  of  refreshing. 

"Nor  priest  nor  altar  there. 
All  sat  in  silent  meditative  mood 
Thinking  of  Jesn*8  love.    Bemembering  him 
Who  said,  *  As  oft  as  this  ye  do,  remember  me  I' 
And  in  their  sweetest  aspurations  breathed, 
'  Dear  Lord,  we  do  remember  thee !'    And  then 
With  pioos  vows  resolved  His  death  to  show 
(As  the  world's  life)  until  He  come." 

Another  hymn,  a  collection  for  the  poor  saintS;  a  few  more  kindly* 
spoken  words  from  the  minister;  and  Brother  Cartor;  of  Nottingham; 
concluded  with  prayer.  We  regretted  that  there  was  not  a  larger  num- 
ber of  the  brethren  present.  Those  who  were  not  there  lost  the  best 
wine  of  the  feaat. 

On  Tuesday;  after  singing  and  prayer,  the  motion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  acting  secretary  by  the  aggregate  meeting  was  negatived ; 
and  the  motion  for  the  election  of  officers  and  committee  annually  by 
ballot;  fell  to  the  ground;  no  one  being  present  to  move  its  adoption. 

The  report  of  the  Birmingham  Committee  was  then  brought  up  by 
the  honorary  secretary.  After  lengthened  discussions;  which  spread 
over  this  and  part  of  the  next  day;  nearly  all  the  recommendations  were 
adopted;  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  of  resolutions  in  the  Reporter. 
Exception  was  taken  to  the  second  recommendation,  and  a  slight 
alteration  was  made  in  Section  IV.  The  fees  of  sdoscription  therefore 
remain  as  heretofore;  and  the  sick  allowance  is  still  8s.  per  week. 

The  pi'esident  called  attention  to  the  resolution  passed  at  his  sug- 
gestion last  year  in  reference  to  the  ''Chinese  Testament  Fund;*'  and 
announced  that  he  had  received  cash  for  the  purchase  of  nearly  4;000 
copies,  but  should  like  to  have  the  sum  augmented;  so  as  to  be  able  to 
present  5;000  in  the  name  of  the  brethren.  This  appeal  was  responded 
to  by  seveitd  present;  but  many  explained  that  they  had  given  what 
they  could  to  the  same  object  in  their  own  localities.  The  following  is 
the  list,  as  given   by  the  treasurer  at  the  close  of  the  meeting : — 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  TOWARDS  SENDING  ONE  MILLION  COPIES  OP 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  TO  CHINA. 

Copies.  «.  ..     d. 

1000    James  Wild,  Esq.,  Hammersmith   •  ^  .        16  13    4 

eO    Mr.  James  Wild,  Jun.  .  .  .  10    0 

300    John  Schoficld  and  Friend?,  Oldham  .  .  6    0    0 


Queeuborough 
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Copies. 

120  Mr.  Jones,  Ross,  Herefordshire 

120  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  Sharman,  Sheffield 

100  Mr.  Hutchinson 

60  Mr.  Wm.  Harris,  Loath 

60  Mr.  John  Umyin,  Sheffield      . 

60  Mr.  Chalkley,  Liverpool 

60  Mr.  J.  English,  Deptford 

60  Mr.  Williams 

50  Mr.  J.  Wade,  Mitcham 

50  Mr<  Thos.  Chamberlain  . 

50  Mr.  Edward  Skey  (since  deceased) 

50  Mr.  J.  K.  Hardy,  Dover  Road 

50  Mr.  Knapton,  Durham 

46  A  Friend,  Netherlands 

30  S.  G.         . 

SO  Mr.  H.  Morris,  Sovthwark 

12  Mr.  J.  Harding,  Sydenham     . 

30  Mr.  Francis  Pearson,  Birmingham 

6  A  Female  Friend 

43  M.,  Dundee  . 

300  Mr.  W.  Martin,  Manchester    . 

757  Mr,  Bateman  and  Friends,  Longton 

60  Mr.  J.  Marsden,  Doncaster 

100  Mr.  Nflstrop,  Ackworth  Moor  Top 

6  Friends,  York 

8  Friends,  Bishop  Monkhoase 

21  Friends,  Sheemess  • 

20  Mr.  R.  Durley,  Whitchurch 

10  Brethen,  Matlock 

30  R.  Clark,  Daventry 

33  Friends 

15  Friends,  Rochester  . 

30  Mr.  Triggs,  SpitalBelds 

50  Mr.  Burrows 

100  Collected  by  Miss  Porter,  daughter  of  a  Local  Preacher, 
Louth 
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1 

30  Mr.  Grimes,  Newport  Pagnell               .               .  0 

30  Mr.  Jones  Ross  (additional)                          •  •         0 

60  Mr.  R.  S.  Stanley,  Newcastle               .  1 

30  Mr.  W.  Hill,  Northampton  .0 

50  Mr.  J.  Greenhalgh,  Manchester              .               .  0 

6  Mr.  Coppard,  Lewisham                 .  .0 

6  Mr.  W.  Bettam       ....  0 

6  Mr.  Reed          .               •               .               .  .0 

15  Mr.  Falder,  Penrith                 ...  0 

6  Mr,  W.  Spenser,  Hinckley             .               .  .0 

30  Mr.  Taylor,  High  Wycombe    ...  0 

15  Brethren,  Rochester        .                .               ,  .          0 

40  Ditto,        Burton-on-Trcnt    .               .               .  0 

6  Mr.  Carpenter                .               .               .  .0 

6  Messrs.  Coats  and  Clarke,  Brackley      .               .  0 

15  Mr.  Marshman,  Devizes                 .               •  .0 

Jii  the  evening,  ibe  brethren  and  friends  of  tbe  Association 
together  in  the  large  hall;  after  which,  a  public  meeting  was 
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president  occupying  the  cbair,  assisted  by  the  ex-president,  wha  gave 

out  the  hymn  beginning, — 

"  Behold  how  good  n  thing 
It  is  to  dwell  in  peace/' 

And  read  the  90th  Psalm.  Brother  Stanley  offered  prayer,  The 
President  then  addressed  the  meeting.  Having. referred  to  the  honour 
which  his  brethren  had  done  him  by  putting  him  in  tha  President's  office 
for  the  ensuing  year,  he  proceeded  to  speak  al  seme  length  cm  the  im- 
portant objects  embraced  by  the  Association  a»d  the  oppofifttion  they 
had  had  to  encounter,  specially  alluding  to  the  fkct,  that  the  Conference 
chapels  were  shut  against  them,  and  that  the  religious  services  in  con- 
nection with  their  anniversaries  were  necessazily  hold  eUewb^rf .  It  was 
matter  of  rejoicing  to  him,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  Aisocia- 
tion  had  so  rapidly  progressed,  and  had  been  the  meaiid  of  diffusing  so 
much  comfort  and  help  to  their  suflFering  brethren  in  the  hours  of  their 
affliction  and  grief.  He  closed  by  commending  the  Association  to  the 
generous  sympathies  of  the  Christian  public,  as  an  institution  which  had 
for  its  object  the  relief  of  those  who,  afber  kibeuring  for  years*  unosten- 
tatiously, devotedly,  and  usefully  in  spreading  the  Gospel  in  tlie 
benighted  parts  of  our  land,  were,  in  the  providence  of  God,  laid  aside 
by  sickness  and  infirmity,  and  would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  the  aggra- 
vated lot  of  poverty  and  want.  By  no  syetem  of  human  firithmetic 
could  the  value  of  such  men*s  services  to  the  Ghoroh  be  oaloQlated ;  and 
he  thought  it  behoved  them  of  this  world's  goods  to  spare  sonothing  to 
soothe  their  sorrows,  when  incapacitated  to  help  themselves.  He  was 
happy  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  his  speech  by  a  donation  to  the  funds 
of  the  Association  of  ten  guineas.    (Cheers.) 

The  late  honorary  secretary  read  extraots  from  the  report,  aad  was 
followed  by  the  ex-president,  who  moved  the  first  resolution,  ^That 
this  meeting  gratefully  acknowledges  its  obligations  to  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  for  the  benefits  conferred  on  mm^y  of  his  devoted  servants 
by  means  of  this  brotherly  Association;  and  unhesitatingly  itdmits  the 
absolute  necessity  of  its  continuance  in  conjunotaoa  #itb  W^Ieyan 
Methodism."  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Keed,  of  OhatteriS;  and  sup- 
])orted  by  Mr.  Jameson,  of  Queen  Street  Circuit.  The  honorary  secre- 
tary announced  some  subscriptions  and  donations,  as  also  a  legacy  of  £50 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Sliaw  of  Longton ;  and  Mr.  W.  HantB  annoDnced  a 
donation  of  five  guineas  from  Mr.  E.  H.  RabWttP,  of  Walworth. 

The  second  resolution — ''  That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  support 
this  Association  by  all  the  means  in  its  power,  as  well  because  of  its 
claims  upon  our  common  humanity  as  for  the  Lord  Jesns's  sake/' — was 
moved  by  Mr.  W,  Martin,  of  Manchester,  and  seoooded  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Carr,  of  Leeds. 

The  hymn  of  Christian  brotherhood  was  sung,  and  tlie  collection  made. 

The  third  resolution,  <^  That  the  Christian  believers  in  this  Assembly 

will  bear  up  the  suffering,  the  ag«d,  and  the  dying  ef  this  Association  at 
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a  Throne  of  Grace,"  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Harding,  of  Perry  Hill,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Scbofield^  of  Oldham,  both  giving  appropriate  addres«e£i^ 
which  we  regret  we  cannot  furnish  to  our  readers. 

^  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president,  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Jones,  of 
Boss,  Herefordshire,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cuthbertson,  of 
Chelsea,  was  carried  enthusiastically. 

On  Wednesday,  the  brethren  proceeded  with  the  Birmingham 
Committee's  recommendations,  which  having  been  disposed  of,  it  was 
resolved,  ^'  That  the  thanka  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Birmingham 
Committee,  and  that  their  travelh'ng  expenses  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  Association." 

A  letter  from  Brother  William  Whiteley,  of  Leeds,  was  read,  regrettipg 
Ilia  inability  to  be  present,  and  suggesting  various  matters  for  the  coa- 
sideration  of  the  brethren.  Among  others,  that  the  Magazine  be  dis- 
continued, and  a  quarterly  report,  in  reference  to  the  Association^  b^ 
issued  instead  thereo£  A  motion  to  that  effect  was  submitted,  but  was 
negatived,  and  another  adopted,  "That  the  Magazine  be  continued.** 

In  reference  to  the  editor,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Carter,  English,  Cuthbertson,  Chamberlain,  Jameson, 
Chipchase,  and  Arter,  be  appointed  to  secui'e  an  editor  for  the  Magazine, 
at  a  salary  of  not  more  that  £100  a-year."  Subsequently  it  was 
vas^rfred,  "That  the  appointment  of  the  committee  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  the  present  editor  is  not  eligible  for  re-election." 

The  resolutions  relating  to  the  levy  of  a  penny  each  member  on  the 
death  of  a  member,  and  for  the  reduction  of  the  biirial  allowanoe  from 
eight  to  six  pounds,  were  adjourned  three  years  for  further  consideration* 

An  invitation  to  hold  the  next  aggregate  meeting  in  Bristol  was 
givea  by  Brother  Tuckey,  from  that  city,  on  behalf  of  the  friends  there, 
and  accepted  by  the  aggregate  meeting ;  the  first  week  in  June  was  fixed 
fbr  the  time  of  holding  it. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  friends  who  bad  generously  opened  their 
houses  to  entertain  the  brethren,  was  then  unanimously  adopted,  and 
the  session  terminated  with  singing  the  Doxology, 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  attendanoe  was  not  so  nnmerous 
at  any  of  the  meetings  as  on  former  occasbns.  Without  staying  to 
inquire  the  cause  of  this,  let  us,  in  the  spirit  of  thanksgiving,  ^joice  in 
the  goad  already  effected,  and  resolTS  afresh  to  devote  our  efforts  to  the 
furtherance  of  so  praiseworthy  a  cause.  If  any  have  failed  in  duty,  in 
time  past,  let  them  improve  the  present  opportunity— "redeeming  the 
time."  Death  has  summoned  away  many  who  shared  our  labours  on  the 
commencement  of  the  mstitution ;  how  soon  may  others  of  us  be  called  to 
follow  them  !  Let  us  work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  and  not  bo  found 
rieapiiig  whan  the  Master  oometh. 

We  direct  attention  to  a  letter  in  the  Reporter,  by  wliich  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Lord  is  opening  some  hearts  to  sympathise  with  us,  and 
giviag  OS  proof  that  now,  as  aforetime,  "  the  liberal  man  deviseth  liberal 
tilings,"  and  not  only  so,  biot  executeth  what  he  hath  dcTised. 
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ADDRESS 

TELITERKD  AT  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  LORD'a  SX/PPEB,  llf  F£TTEIt  LAITS 
CHAPEL,  LONDON,  JUSS  5,  1854,  TO  IBE  UEMBERS  AKD  FBIBSD8  OF  TBB 
AVE8LEYAN  METHODIST  LOCAL  PBEACHEBS'  HUTCAL  AID  ASSOCIATION,  BY  THE 
BEV.  A  A  BON  BUZZACOIT,  B.A.,  MINISTEB  OF  THE  PLACE. 

My  DEAR  FiiiENDS, — The  great  occasion  of  sorrow  in  tbia  world  of  ours  u 
division ;  jnon  separated  from  fellowship  with  hiR  brother,  and  with  his  God 
and  Father  in  heaven.  Our  meeting  here  this  evening,  '^  to  keep  the  feast,"  is 
an  expression  of  our  belief  that  division,  the  curse  of  our  world,  may  be  done 
awaj — yea,  in  many  instances  has  been  done  away ;  and  that  the  agency 
by  which  this  curse'  is  removed,  and  union  between  God  and  man,  and  in 
ourselves,  becomes  ours,  is  the  Son  of  Man, — Christ,  the  Lord  of  life  and  Glorr. 
You  may,  therefore,  easily  understand  that  it  gives  those  who  worship  statedly 
in  this  building  great  delight  to  place  this  chapel  at  your  service,  as  well  as  to 
come  and  share,  us  best  we  can,  in  your  meditations,  and  in  your  songs  of  praise. 
Let  us  welcome  each  other  around  this  table  with  sincere  joy  and  gladness  of 
heart :  because,  whatever  bonds  may  bring  men  together  on  other  occasions, 
whatever  motives  may  urge  men  to  places  of  worship,  I  hope  all  here  this 
evening,  all  ready  to  join  in  this  feast  of  union — are  brought  to  this  table  by  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  ^those  words  of  the  Lord  and  King  of  men,  ''  A  new 
commandment  give  I  unto  yon,  that  ye  love  one  another ;  as  I  have  loved  you, 
that  ye  also  love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples, if  ye  love  one  another." 

But  when  we  speak  of  vnian,  we  mean  the  union  of  men  not  of  slaves;  the 
union  of  free,  active,  devout  spirits.  ^Ve  mean  a  spiritual,  and  not  a  material 
union.  As  men,  as  free  spirits  in  God's  universe,  we  may  differ.  We  do 
differ  in  many  things,  and  we  may  ag^e  to  differ. 

Kotwithstandine  ail  our  differences,  however,  we  are  one  throu^  our  oommon 
faith  in  Christ.  We  are  one  in  believing  that  "  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the 
world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  mi^ht  be  saved  •" 
that ''  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them."  We  are  one  in  believing  thnt  all  good,  material,  social, 
moral,  and  spiritual,  comes  to  man — comes  to  us,  through  the  "one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man — the  man  Christ  Jesus." 

It  may  be  wise  to  express  very  clearly  to  ourselves  what  is  the  new  hmd  of 
nnion  introduced  by  Jesus  into  our  sin-cursed  world.  Need  I  remind  yon  that 
creeds  do  not  unite  men,  except  in  a  very  partial,  superficial  way.  Christianity 
would  do  very  little  for  us, — I  mean  when  lookea  at  in  the  Ught  of  our  deep, 
urgent  wants,— if  she  offered  agreement  only  in  creeds  essentially  alike,  as 
the  bond  of  union  between  man  and  man,  and  between  man  and  God.  Our 
souls  need  something  deener ;  something  that  will  tind  its  way  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  our  mysterious  ceing,  that  will  take  up  its  abode  there,  that  will  there 
grow  vigorously  and  joyfull^r  until  it  has  vitalised  our  entire  nature.  Let  us 
ask,  therefore,  what  does  Christ  offer  us  ?  What  has  he  given  to  us  f  Bis  own 
life*  This,  then,  is  the  bond  of  union — the  Chri;<tian  life — the  redeemed  life. 
All  who  have  the  life  of  Christ  in  their  hearts  are  one,  and  must  be  seen  to  be 
one  by  all  the  invisible  spirits  peopling  God's  universe. 

I  do  not  find  that  creeds,  organisations,  nationalities,  or  kindiedships,  unite 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  Looking  at  all  those  who  profess  faith  in  his  name,  none 
of  these  things  make  them  one.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the  divine 
life  id  common  to  all  those  who  eornestly,  intelligently,  and  devoutly  bdieve  in 
Christ.    This,  therefore,  is  the  bond  qfvnion.  ^ 

We  are  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  by  inquiring  what  Christ  came  into  our 
world  to  do  f  What  was  the  great  need  of  mankind  T  Christ  came  to  give  life 
to  the  dead.  Spiritual  life  was  the  great  want  of  man.  Very  strong  but  very 
appropriate  are  those  words  of  the  great  Paul,  in  which  he  describes  men 
ignorant  of  Christ  as  ''  dead  in  tresnasses  and  sins.*' 

ITie  wise  phvsicinn  does  not  seelc  primarily  to  remove  the  outward  sj^Tnptoms 
of  disorder  in  £is  patient.  He  knows  right  well  that  none  x>f  these  symptoms 
could  exist,  were  tnerc  no  inward  disoraer.  Ue  examines  the  sTrnpfeovs  that 
they  may  guide  him  to  the  seat,  the  cause  of  the  disorder;  and  to  the  removal 
oi  that,  he  directs  all  his  fikill,  his  remedies.    Thus  didthe  Physician  of  Souls 
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act  when  he  came  to  seek  and  to  heal  diseased  souls.    He  did  not  strive  pri- 
marily to  remove  symptoms ;  he  strove  to  remove  the  disease, 

Jesus  saw  man's  spnit  asleep, — ^sleeping  a  sleep  that  resembled  and  hurried 
men  onward  to  "/Ac  sleep  of  deaihy'-and  he  cried  "Repent!''  "Awake 
thou  that  sleepp?t!" 

Jesus  saw  his  countrymen  ^roaning^  under  the  Homan  yoke ;  he  longed 
to  deliver  them ;  but  he  £new  that  it  was  impossible  to  liberate  them  per- 
manently from  that,  or  like  bondage,  until  they  had  freed  themselves  from 
their  sins.  He  knew  they  might  always  have  been  free  if  they  had  remained 
faithful  to  God,  and  had  not  given  themselves  up  to  idolatry — ^to  work  all 
maimer  of  evil  with  greediness.  It  was  this  severance  of  their  hearts 
from  their  God  that  had  paved  the  way  to  servitude — that  had  made  them 
slaves.  It  was  the  sin  tmd  spiritual  death  in  their  hearts  that  had  con- 
ducted them  to  national  ruin.  If  ever,  then,  they  became  free,  it  could  only 
be  by  their  obtaining,  first  of  all,  spiritual  life;  and  the  working  out  and  increase 
of  spiritual  life  in  them,  would  result  in  national  freedom  and  national  glory,  as 
certainly  a^  that  truths  are  stronger  than  lies  ;  that  life  is  mightier  than  death ; 
and  that,  if  Jesus  give  men  his  life,  that  life  of  God  must  ezpeJ,  and  entirely 
remove,  the  death  of  sin  in  the  souls  of  men. 

The  j^eat  want  of  man  is  life — spiritual  life.  The  growth  and  perfection  of 
this  life  m  us  will  complete  our  salvation.  This  life  Jesus  gives.  If,  therefore, 
we  know  ourselves  rightly,  if  we  know  men  wisely,  we  shall  be  certain  that 
spiritual  life  is  what  men  need ;  that  spiritual  life  will  bring  in  its  train  oil  other 
blessings.  Consequently  the  true  bond  of  union  is  life — the  Christian  life; 
the  life  which  all  men  and  women  may  live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  Man,  who 
loved  them  and  gave  himself  for  ihem.* 

Kow  truth  is  not  life,  but  a  means  to  life.  The  incarnation,  life,  death, 
V  resurrection,  and  present  reipi,  of  Jesus,  are  all  means  to  accomplish  a  given 
end ;  divine  means  to  excite  m  man's  soul  the  divine  life.  Observe,  then,  that 
when  creeds  or  organisations  unite  men  together,  they  are  united  by  the  mere 
instruments  of  life ;  but  when  the  Christian  hfe  makes  men  one,  they  are  one 
through  possessing  the  ultimate  blessing — even  life  everlasting;  than  which, 
nothing  can  be  higher,  nobler,  more  (fodlihc. 

The  Lord's  supper  is  a  feast  of  union.  A  feast  of  union  i&  a  feast  of  joy  and 
/j^ladness.  But  while  we  rejoice  in  the  possibility  and  reality  of  union,  we  must 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  forget  the  medium  of  union — ^The  Mediator.  "We  must 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  think  lightly  of  the  evangelic  truth,  that  we  become 
reconciled  to  God,  and  then  to  one  another,  through  the  work,  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  Son  of  God.  This  supper  symbolises  the  giving  of  himself  for  man. 
This  supper,  in  its  bread  and  wme,  symbolises  the  completeness  of  his  sacrifice. 
Beautiful  are  these  symbols— since,  while  they  sustain  material  life  in  us,  they 
remind  us,  in  our  daily  life,  of  Him  who  is  the  true  bread  for  our  souls.  In 
purtaking^  of  this  supper  with  his  disciples.  Christ  manifested  their  union,  not 
only  with  one  another,  but  especially  with  himself,  and  with  God  in  Him.  As 
it  was  their  last  supper,  it  was  a  good,  and  touching,  and  beautiful  thing  to 
make  it  representative  of  such  union.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  partake  of  this 
pupper,  we  bring  their  union  to  remembrance.  AVe  would  share  in  their  union. 
"We  eat  of  this  bread  and  drink  of  this  wine  because  we  venture  to  hope — yea, 
because  wc  hiow,  for  it  need  be  no  matter  of  uncertainty,  that  it  has  pleased 
God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  \x?,  ond  to  give  us  of  his  life.  It  is  then  a  solemn  as 
well  as  a  joyful  act  to  ioin  in  "  keepinfir  the  feast."  Let  every  one  examine  him- 


joyiul  act  to  Join  in  "  keeping  tlie  least. '  L.et  every 
self,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  this  bread  and  drink  of  this  wine,  that  we  "  may 
fchow  forth  the  Ix)rd's  death  till  he  come." 

AcTOHs  AKD  PnBACiiKRs. — "  PHiY,  Mr.  Bcttcrton,"  asked  tlie  good  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft  of  the  celebrated  actor,  "  can  you  inform  me  what  is  the  reason 
'  '      *  '  *         " "*   '  audiences  as 


our  con- 
ray  Lord," 

answered  Betterton,  "I  don't  know,  unless  we  actoi-s  speak  of  things  imaginary 
08  if  they  were  real,  while  you  in  the  pulpit  speak  of  tnings  real  as  if  they  were 
imaginary." — Edinl)urgh  licviav. 
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ON  AIDS  AND  HINDRANCES  TO  THE  MINISTRY. 

(Concluded  from  page  219.) 

II.  HiNDBAwcES. — ^1.  False  crifcrions  of  rcfpectalnlity.  It  is  e&id  of 
ancient  Carthagre,  that  among-  the  many  striking:  points  of  resemblance  which 
her  political  and  social  characteristics  bore  to  those  of  modem  Britain,  none  is 
more  i-emarkable  than  the  honour  paid  to  wealth,  the  worth  of  an  individual 
being  calculated  by  the  weig-ht  of  his  purse.  This  wealth- worship  is  indeed 
taking-  secret  but  rapid  strides  throug-h  our  island-home,  breathing  out  destruc- 
tion to  every  true  standard  of  worth,  and  its  sister  vice,  pride  of  station,  is 
keeping  pace  with  it.  They  have  blighted  many  portions  of  the  Church,  and 
paralysed  the  energies  of  her  minii^ters.  They  have  placed  a  bar  between  her 
poor  "and  her  rich  members.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  has  been  to  coll€g«», 
receives  a  good  round  sum  for  his  support,  and  hns  been  ordained  by  the 
laying  on  or  hands,  is  supposed  by  thousands  of  mii«led,  narrow-minded  mortals 
to  set  him  apart  from  those  who  receive  no  such  stipend  and  have  received 
no  such  ordination,  so  as  to  give  him  a  higher  place  in  society  than  that  which 
they  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  And  yet  no  one  will  affirm  that  money  and  station 
are  awarded  to  preachers  of  the  gospel  according  to  their  several  gifts  and 
graces :  the  very  nature  of  things  shows  that  such  a  distribution  is  impossible. 
Ihe  real  worth," and  the  consequent  rank  of  Christ's  servants,  cannot  be  fully 
known  until  they  enter  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  decry 
a  separate  ministry  (a  blessing  for  which  we  may  well  be  thankful)  so  long  as  it 
is  separate  frmn  the  world;  but  when  men  professing  godliness,  professing  to  be 
teachers  o^  gospel  truth,  measure  their  own  importance  by  a  worldly,  despicable 
standard,  one  must  needs  say.  Brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  Are 
men,  separated  by  their  brethren  to  the  ministry,  anywhere  recommended  to 
form  themselves  into  a  Brahmiuical  caste?  Can  one  apostolic  chaise  be  found 
which  advices  them  to  keep  at  a  "gentlemanly"  distance  from  the  majority  of 
their  fellow  believers,  and  to  consort  principally  with  those  whose  pockete  are 
well  filled,  having  men's  persons  in  admiration  because  of  advantage  *  No ;  but 
we  find  many  precepts  of  an  opposite  nature.  (See  James  ii.  1 — ^9,  &c.,  &c.) 
We  hear  Paul  intimating  with  all  simplicity  that  he  was  not  a  whit  behind  the 
very  chief  aposUes  in  labours  for  Christ,  but  he  did  not  style  himself  The  very 
Ileverend,or  The  most  Reverend  Apo-^tle  of  the  Gentiles,  nor  even  The  leamei 
Paul.  John,  in  later  ages  called  The  Divine,  describes  himself  as  ''your  brother, 
and  companion  in  tribulation."  Peter,  doubtless,  would  have  questioned  Hie 
man's  sanitv  who  should  have  styled  hira,  Primate  of  all  Judea ;  nor  would  he 
have  Hked  tie  appellation  of  Lord  Bishop  a  whit  better,  for  he  cautions  pastors 
against  being  "  lords  over  God's  heritage,"  He  knew,  though  at  first  ne  was 
slow  of  heart  to  learn,  that  Christ's  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  His  eyes, 
to  use  the  words  of  Bunyan,  were  lifted  up  to  heaven,  the  law  of  truth  was 
written  upon  his  lips,  and  the  world  was  behind  Am  back. 

If  we  are  to  be  led  by  modern  taste,  what  could  induce  Paul,  Aquila,  and 
Priscilla  to  support  themselves  by  tentmaking  ?  What  could  cause  theni  traus  to 
fbrget  their"  dignity,"  and  work  with  their  own  hands,  when  they^might  have 
"lived  by  the  gospel?"  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  respectable  in  being  a  paid 
minister  after  all  I  At  any  rate,  one  cannot  help  thinking  what  a  pleasant  thing 
it  must  have  been  for  the  new  converts  to  step  in  occasionally  (not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  spoiling  the  carpets)  while  the  tents  were  making,  and  hear  these 
happv  people  speaking  to  each  other  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs. 
WhM  noly  converse  must  have  lightenea  their  toil,  and  brightened  their  fatxa ! 
Listen ;— ^Paul  is  telling  ti^e  wonderful  story  of  his  conversion — speaking  of 
that  great  Ught,  which  shone  from  heaven  upon  him,  and  that  never^to-be- 
fbrgotten  voice,  which  said,  "Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  m%V  Then 
the  sage»like  voice  of  Aquila  chimes  in,  and  we  are  told  what  his  eagie  e^re  btt 
seen  when  upon  the  mount  with  God.  Then  follows  Prisdlla,  telling,  in 
woman's  soft  subdued  voice,  the  tender  mendes  of  the  Holy  One.    And  tunr 
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wiih,  tremulous  voices,  they  lift  up  their  hearts  to  God  in  thauksgiviag ;  ti^me 
j(^  bre^kks  out  in  song,  nod,  in  the  midst  of  voluptuous  Corinth,  the  aui^els' 
song  is  heai'd,  *^ Gloiy  to  God  in  the  highest;  oa  eartn  peace,  goodwill  towards 
men." 

And  Paul  actually  ^3sU  that  he  has  performed  the  labours  of  a  lay-preacher; 
-*-<'  Ko  mau  shdl  stop  me  of  this  boasting  in  the  region  of  Achala  1"  Ah !  that 
was  a  healthy  boast.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  there  are  many  such  boasters, 
though  we  have  not  one  Paul, — men  who  can  sqy,  '^  I  have  coveted  no  man's 
silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel.  Yea,  je  yourselves  know  that  these  hands  have 
ministered  unto  my  necessities  and  to  them  that  were  with  me;  I  have  shewed 
you  all  things,  how,  that  so  labouring  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to 
remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  It  is  more  blessed  toffive 
than  io  receive, ^^ 

d.  Lov^  of  sup^uities.'^"  Nothing  is  more  certain,"  writes  Addison,  '*  than 
that  maAldnd  pursue  with  much  greater  ardour,  what  they  are  talked  into  an 
adniration  of,  than  what  they  are  prompted  to  by  natural  passions."  It  may 
be  added,  that  in  the  Christian  world,  customs  and  fashions  have  a  weight 
almost  incredible. 

It  ia  true,  that  many  millions  of  souls  In  China,  India,  and  elsewhere,  are 
perialiing  for  lack  of  knowledge ;  it  is  true,  that  Mahomet  and  Antichrist  have 
naillioDa  of  followers ;  it  is  true,  that  Europe  is  largely  enveloped  in  superstition. 
and  beguiled  by  falsie  systems  of  philosophy ;  it  is  true,  that  in  our  own  land 
heathens  abound ;  aouH  never-dying  souls,  ai^  putting  ou  an  immortality  of 
spiritual  corruption ;  it  is  true,  that  wars  and  tumults  still  blast  the  earth,  and 
acathe  the  hrarts  of  mankind  with  hatred  and  revenge ;  yet  many  a  Christian, 
commissioned  foy  his  Lord  to  discinle  all  nations-H^hosen  out  of  the  world  as 
one  of  those  imtrumeots  by  which  tae  restoration  of  mankind  is  to  be  effected, 
anffsrs  himself  to  be  hindered  in  his  work  by  a  love  of,  or  at  least  a  toleration 
of,  superfiuitieB,  either  in  himself  or  in  others. 

We  are  commanded  to  honour  the  Lord  with  our  substance,  and  with  the 
first  fruits  of  all  our  increase,  but  this  rule  is  f&r  from  being  extensively  carried 
out.  The  unenlightened  Chinese  can  give  £00,000,000  annually  merely  for 
inotase  to  bom  before  tiieir  gods ;  a  sum  amounting  to  more  than  53.  for  every 
man^  woman,  and  child  in  the  empire !  Can  the  Christian  world  furnish  any 
parallel  to  this?  Alas  I  that  the  devout  generosity  of  these  idolaters  should  put 
oa  to  shame.  There  are  few  who,  like  honest  John  Wealey,  exercise  strenuous 
self-denial  in  order  that  they  may  east  all  they  can  into  the  Lord's  treasury ; 
carefully  dispersing,  al  home  and  abroad,  those  gifts  of  whioh  they  are  only  the 
stewards. 

Mr.  Biniiey,  in  that  fine  study,  '^  Is  it  possible  to  make  the  best  of  both 
woi^sf "  giyei  a  very  indefinite  line  of  demarcation  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong:  in  tiiis  matter.  Page  119  we  read-*^<  To  provide  thin^  honest,  ov 
hecominpy  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  is  just  for  a  man  to  to  live  in  society  as  not  to 
exoite  remark,  either  by  one  extreme  or  another.  His  house,  appointments, 
haUlcml  expenses,  are  all  to  be  such  as  a«e  suitahle  to  his  property  and  rank, 
aeoording  to  what  is  customary  with  his  class,  and  furnished  by  the  improve- 
ments <n  the  particular  ase  in  which  he  Uvea.''  Now,  what  does  this  amount 
te  f  That  Christians^^followera  of  Him  who  will  have  none  but  self-den^g 
disoi^ee— 4ure  to  regulate  their  expenses  by  the  customs  of  professing  Christiana 
(many  of  which  are  confessedly  injurious),  instead  of  being  guided  by  plain  and 
imperative  Scripture  roles.  Onstoma  change ;  the  world  passeth  away  and  the 
fasnion  thereof,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  abideth  for  ever.  Whatever  is  really 
ttseldl  fat  the  education  of  our  physical,  mental,  and  moral  nature,  we  do  well  to 
receive,  with  all  gratitude  to  the  men  whose  patient  perseverance  has,  by  the 
Divine  blessing,  brought  the  Arts  and  Bciencee  to  their  present  state  of  advance* 
ment ;  but  let  us  not  be  conformed  to  custom  independently  of  a  Divine  rule. 

Surely  it  will  be  ouite  time  enough  for  the  Church  of  Christ  to  fare  sumptu- 
ously-— <ck>the  herselr  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  erect  gorgeous  sanctuaries, 
when  there  are  no  more  souls  to  be  saved*.^o  more  livinff  temples  to  be  reared  i 
when  no  missionaries  are  required,  and  when  human  benevolence  is  so  over* 
laden  with  riches  that  the  wmd  is  not  wide  enough  to  receive  its  boimtiee. 

Diogenes,  it  is  said,  one  day  meeting  a  young  man  going  to  a  feast,  very 
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coolly  took  him  up  and  cnnied  him  Iiome  to  his  fiiends,  os  one  who  was  run- 
ning into  great  peril.    Let  every  preacher  of  the  Grospel  throw  his  arms  of 
brotherly  affection  around  all  who  come  within  his  influence,  and,  setting  an 
unaffected  example  of  self-denial,  shew  them  the  "  more  excellent  way." 

Real  taste  and  elegance  we  should  by  no  mf  ans  undervalue,  and  the  various 
products  of  the  earth  should  be  received  with  all  thankfulness — ^but  there  i«  no 
room  in  God's  universe  for  luxury.  Tlie  son  of  Sirach  says  truly  that  **  God 
hath  made  nothing  single."  Each  want  has  its  own  proper  supply,  and  if  that 
be  wasted  there  must  needs  be  a  corresponding  deficiency.  The  sagadous  Lon- 
ginus  calls  luxury  "  the  grave  of  nations,"  and  we  know  too  well  that  it  has 
been  the  grave  of  many  a'professinff  Church. 

3.  Unprofitable  preaching, — Philosophy,  science,  and  art,  were  never  so 
intensely  utilitarian  ss  at  present.  We  have  become  such  "fast  men"  that  we 
expect  almost  every  discovery  to  bring  with  it  an  immediate  train  of  useful 
invention.  What  are  its  uses'?  what  is'its  worth?  are  questions  asked  by  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Our  national  motto  seems  to  be  ousted  by  the  common- 
place <nii  bofwt  Men  everywhere  are  bent  on  realising  something.  ^'^ 
literary  and  academic  honours  are  treated  as  a  marketable  commodity,  andpriied 
according  to  what  they  will  fetch.  The  main  chance  is  valued,  by  thousands,  as 
an  unquestionable  equivalent  for  flesh  and  blood-— and  soul  and  spirit — ^for  time 
and  truth— for  God  and  heaven ;  and  they  realise  the  possession  of  gold  at  the  risk 
of  realising  damnation.  Time  was,  when  Apollo  was  worshipped  whereWestminster 
Abbey  now  stands,  when  the  temple  of  Diana  occupied  the  site  of  St.  Paul  s 
Cathedral,  when  the  temple  of  Bellona  reared  its  head  at  York,  when  Minerra 
had  a  temple  at  Bangor,  Janus  at  Leicester,  Mercury  in  Comwiall,  and  Mars  in 
Scotland ;  but  now,  one  deity,  Mammon,  engrosses  the  regards  of  our  millionB, 
and  by  fostering  a  more  intense  selfishness  than  that  nurtured  by  a  pagan  ritual, 
binds  in  stronger  chains  his  deluded  votaries.  But  ore  not  the  children  of  thM 
world  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  hght?  Mere  theories  will 
not  do  for  them:  they  are  in  enmest  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  and  their  conduct 
has  a  definite  practical  bearing.  God  grant  that  the  Church  and  her  ministers 
may  become  equally  zealous  in  the  pursuit  of  durable  riches,  in  the  attainmeiit 
of  prace  here  and  glory  hereafter.  A  barren  sentimentolism  prevails  in  some 
societies  of  professing  Christians  to  a  very  alarming  extent,  and  men  are 
not  wanting  who  disgrace  the  ministerial  oflice  by  pandering  to  the  vitiated  tiu;te 
and  itchmg  ears  of  a  luke-wann people.  Brilliant,  sparkhng  essays,  professedljr 
intended  to  illustrate  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  ana 
the  exquisite  adaptation  of  its  individual  appliances,  are  of  frequent  occmrreDce, 
but  not  so  frequently  is  its  intrinsic  goodness  enforced,  and  its  immeasur^Ua 

Sractical  importance  made  clear.  What  should  we  think  of  Uiat  servant  of  h^ 
lajesty  who,  on  being  sent  with  a  reprieve  to  the  place  of  execution,  instead  rf 
making  his  business  known  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  sufered  the 
criminal  to  be  executed  while  he  expatiated  upon  the  beauty  of  the  seal  appnided 
to  the  paper,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  document?  The  Boane^;es  of  our 
ministry  must  shout  libebty  to  the  captivb — lifb  fob  thb  ©bad— m«»ot 
POR  THB  coirDBMBEZ)— -ROPB  FOB  THB  ijost ;  and  if  they  would  awak^  »« 
trifling,  toying,  perishing  sentimentalis^-the  fashionable  preacher,  and  the 
connoisseur  of  fashionable  preaching— the  mincing,  aping,  self-intoxicated 
Pharisee,  they  must  thunder  loudly,  honestly,  and  without  delay.  None  ai^e  so 
deaf  as  the  victims  of  a  self-satisfied  indifierence. 

0  Sirs,  speak,  I  beseech  you,  as  those  who  must  give  account— as  men  who 
behold  earth,  heaven,  and  hell  wide  open  before  them,  and  who  hear  not  only 
the  hari)ing8  of  Moses  and  Elias,  but  also  the  groans  of  Dives,  and  the  wailing 
of  Judas.  Let  none  but  Christ  lead  you  into  the  pulpit :  seek  not  to  please  any 
but  vour  Master.  The  preacher  speaks  to  all  time,  and  for  all  eternity ;  should 
not  his  words  be  weighty?  the  Man  of  Nazareth  is  among  his  hearers ;  should 
he  transform  sabbath  exercises  into  intellectual  amusements?  Could  any  dare 
trifle  if  they  beheld  the  red  garments  of  Him  who  trod  tlie  winepress  of 
divine  wrath  alone,  and  drank  the  bitter  cup  of  Jehovah's  indignation^  that  he 
might  save  our  guilty  race  ?  Did  he  "  stoop  beneath  the  grave  to  reach  a  faUmg 
world/'  that  he  might  wink  at  iniquity,  and  suffer  mankind  to  follow  the  devices 
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of  their  own  liearts  ?  Did  he  wear  the  purple  robe  of  scorn,  thtit  the  ministers 
of  Christendom  mi^^ht  adorn  their  dainty  peitsons  with  the  much  coveted 
Bahylonidh  garment  of  worldly  applause  ?  Ye  Achans  of  Messiah's  camp, 
beware  1  ye  are  kindling  a  iiame  that  will  destroy  you, — the  wrath  of  the  Lamb. 
M'Cheyne  writes, — "As  I  was  walking  in  the  fields,  the  thought  came  over 
me  with  almost  overwhelming^  power,  that  almost  every  one  of  my  flock  must 
soon  be  in  heaven  or  hell.  0  how  I  wished  that  I  had  a  tongue  like  thunder, 
that  I  might  make  all  hear ;  or  that  I  had  a  frame  like  iron,  that  I  might  visit 
every  one,  and  S3\y,  'Escape  for  thy  life  I '  Ah,  sinners  1  you  little  know  how 
I  fear  that  you  will  lay  the  blame  of  your  damnation  at  my  door."  Speaking  of 
M'Cheyne,Bonar  remarks,-— "  He  carefully  avoided  tlie  error  of  those  who  rather 
speculate  or  doctrinise  about  the  gospel  than  preach  the  gospel  itself.  Is  not 
tne  true  idea  of  preaching  that  of  one,  like  Ahimaaz,  coming  with  all-important 
tidings,  and  intent  on  making  those  tidings  known?  Occupied  with  tne  facts 
he  hi^  to  tell,  he  has  no  heart  to  speculate  on  mere  abstractions ;  nay,  he  is  apt 
to  forget  what  language  he  employs,  excepting  so  far  as  the  very  grandeur  of 
the  tidings  gives  a  glow  of  eloquence  to  his  words." 

Unholy  ambition  may  for  a  little  season  serve  to  amuse  the  unhappy  trifler 
with  sacred  things ;  but  all  the  phantoms  it  raises  will  surely  vanish  in  the  light 
of  the  last  day.  There  wUl  be  no  lionising  then,  no  thirst  for  applause,  no 
desire  to  tickle  the  ears  of  a  careless  audience  with  tricksy  rhetoric,  or  well-turned 
periods.  The  preacher  will  not  be  asked  how  great  a  ''  sensation"  he  produced 
m  society,  how  "  respectable"  a  congregation  he  drew  to  chapel  or  to  cnurch.  0 
how  despicable  will  these  favourite  idols  appear  when  the  all-seeing  eyes  of  our 
God  are  looking  upon  us  through  the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  in  the  presence 
of  patriarchs,  propnets,  apostles,  and  martyrs  he  demands  an  account  of  our 
stewardship  I 

'  '  4.  Neglect  of  pastoral  or  pater tml  visitation, — Baxter,  in  his  "  Reformed 
Pastor,"  says,  "1  dare  prognosticate  from  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  true 
grace,  that  all  godly  ministers  will  make  conscience  of  this  duty  (visitation), 
and  address  themselves  to  it,  unless  they  be,  by  some  extraordinary  accident^ 
disabled."  But  there  are  many  who  doubt  the  propriety  of  associating  with 
their  hearers  at  all,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  called  on  to  visit  the  sick,  and  are 
inclined  to  give  themselves  recreation  by  dining  and  tea  drinking  with  the 
richer  sort.  Is  not  the  following  passage  a  miniature  mirror,  o;l4issin^  only  too 
plainly  a  low  state  of  things  between  minister  and  people f  "  Tnere  is  a 
difficulty  which  casts  over  the  whole  system  of  pastoml  visitation  a  doubtfulness 
as  to  its  propriety  and  usefulness.  It  arises  from  the  difficulty  found  in  giving 
anything  liice  a  reUgious  and  personal  character  to  the  intercourse  between  the 
pastor  and  his  people  at  those  visits."  One  can  scarcely  believe  that  these 
words  come  from  the  pen  of  a  Christian  pastor ;  but  having  read  them,  one  does 
not  wonder  at  the  low  estimation  of  visitation  which  follows. — "  The  immediate 
religious  result  is  very  small;  and  hence  all  the  arguments  for  the  system, 
which  derive  their  greatest  force  from  the  spiritual  efFect  supposed  to  be  secured 
by  them,  fall  entirelv  to  the  ground." — (Tyndale.)  In  reference  to  believers,  if 
ministers  and  peopfe  are  indeed  one  in  Christ,  what  is  to  hinder  spiritual 
communion  between  them  t  If  they  love  as  brethren,  why  should  they  not 
eonverse  as  brethren  ?  "  I  know  by  experience,"  writes  Dr.  Morison,  "  that  one 
personal  visit— one  judicious  and  faithful  conversation  will,  sometimes,  by  the 
blessing  of  Grod,  have  twice  the  eflTect  of  many  sermons."  This  remark  will 
apply  also  to  the  congregation  at  large.  Here  again  is  something  good. — "Aim 
to  acquire  and  possess  the  confidence  of  th^  young  people  in  your  congregations; 
overlook  no  legitimate  and  scriptural  arrangement  by  which  you  ma}'  hope  to 
gain  their  esteem  and  affection ;  invite  from  the  pulpit  and  in  private  their  free 
communication  with  you  on  spiritual  matters." 

The  materials  for  pulpit  exercbcs  which  visitation  affords  are  of  the  choicest 
description,  and  their  value  is  truly  incalculable ;  so  that  were  it  viewed  only  as 
a  preparation  for  preaching,  the  time  thus  spent  would  be  well  spent.  Local 
preacners  have  indeed  little  time  for  this  employment,  but  "  as  we  have  oppor- 
tanity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  tliem  who  are  of  the  house- 
ho  d  of  faith."  Clbhsnt. 
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THE  UFFIZI  PALACE   AT   FLOREj^CE,  AND  ITS  TREASURES  OP 
ART.— ARTISTIC  PERFEGTIOX,  AND  PEBFEOTION  IN  CHKIST. 

I  HAVE  little  space  for  the  UfBzi  Palace,  whicTi  is  as  celebrated  for  statuary 
as  is  the  Pitti  for  pictures.  I  shall  attem])t  no  wearisome  enumeratioa  of  its 
treasures.  We  pasised  through  an  immensely  lon^  gallery,  representing  the 
nistory  of  painting",  beginning"  with  the  quaintly  gilded  canvaes  ot  Cimabue^  and 
gradually  advancing,  as  successive  artists  iinproved  on  their  predecessors,  until 
perfection  was  reached  under  the  hand  of  Runael..  Among  the  valuable  antique 
itatves  in  this  gallery,  the  "Bacchus  and  Fawn"  of  M.  Angelomucii  interested 
OS,  from  the  incident  connected  with  its  history.  Buouorotti's  envious  contem- 
poraries were  ever  a.«serting  the  great  inferiority  of  his  works  to  those  of  tbe 
ancients.  He  therefore,  having  Wished  the  Bacchus,  knocked  off  the  hand,  and 
buried  the  statue  thus  mutilated.  After  awhile  he  caused  it  to  be  dug  up,  and 
to  be  represented  as  a  great  discovery.  The  connoisseurs  all  flocked  to  see  it.  and 
lavishea  on  it  every  possible  commendation.  Then  the  great  sculptor  produced 
the  missing  hand,  to  the  great  mortification  of  his  jealous  neighbours,  who  had 
with  their  own  lips  pronounced  his  work  to  be  perfection.  The  mark  where  the 
hand  was  joined  to  tlie  arm  is  easily  traced. 

The  celebrated  "Mercury"  of  John  of  Bologna,  is  bo  admirably  expressed. 
that  it  seems  to  be  exerting  no  pressure  on  the  pedestal ;  it  is  on  the  paint  of 
boaring ;  an  infant's  head  might  be  under  that  foot  and  receive  no  injur}^ ;  you 
x^onder  it  does  not  fly  away  as  you  are  gazing  on  it.  Beautiful  is  the  "  Venue 
tJrania,"  and  deeply  interesting  that  unfinished  bust  of  "Brutu:^**  by  M. 
Angelo.  The  hall  of  "  J^iobe"  impressed  us  with  its  grandeur,  and  we*  long 
lingered  before  the  figure  of  "The  Mother,*'  as  she  rushes  to  her  youngest  chxli^ 
who  seeks  protection  from  their  destroyer.  We  saw  a  mosaic  table  which 
occupied  twenty-two  men  during  twenty-five  years,  so  elaborate  is  the  work* 
manship.  The  cabinet  of  gems  cor}tains  cameos,  amethysts,  turquoises,  and 
jasper,  oearing  the  most  exquisite  designs.  AVe  passed  through  many  noble 
rooms  hung  with  pictures  of  great  value,  amon^"  which  we  shall  not  soon  foT]get 
Albertinellrs  "  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth/'  who  is  represented  iii  the  act  of 
treetinff  with  a  reverential  embrace  the  favoured  Vii^m,  whose  countenance  is 
the  perfect  embodiment  of  purity,  meekness,  and  self-possession. 

But  the  Tribune  is  the  most  sacred  shrine  of  this  Temple  of  the  Arts*  On 
entering,  yoa  are  conscious  of  that  sense  of  awe  which  is  produced  by  all  works 
of  highest  genius.  Here  it  is  intensified,  for  in  this  small  chamber  are  collected 
some  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  sculpture  the  world  contains.  No  one  speake 
above  a  whisper,  a  loud  voice  would  be  desecration,  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant 
are  hushed,  they  know  not  why.  From  a  cupola  inlaid  witli  mother-of-pearl^ 
the  light  comes  down  on  the  five  marvellous  productions  of  the  Grecian  chisel 
which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  room.  They  appear  from  the  midst  of  life,  te 
have  been  suddenly  transformed  to  stone,  and  having  been  the  admiration  of 
the  world  two  thousand  years  ago,  remain  in  all  the  ireshnesa  of  youth,  every 
muscle  eloquent  with  nature,  for  successive  generations  to  ^aze  upon.  Oppoiate 
to  us  as  we  enter  is  the  "Venus  de  Medici,''  "  filling  the  air  with  beauty.  The 
slight  disappointment  arising  from  our  very  high  anticipations  soon  pe»Bed 
away,  for  its  loveliness  grew  on  us  each  moment.  Everybody  is  familiar 
with  its  general  form,  but  no  cast  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  reiiiied 
nobility  of  the  countennncf*,  the  graceful  dignitv  of  the  attitude^  the  unap* 
proachable  aristocracy  of  the  whole  figure.  The  "  Wrestlers*'  on  her  right,  now 
attract  our  notice  by  the  marvellous  energy  of  their  muscular  limbs,  interloeked 
n  fiercest  struggle.  Then  we  turn  to  the  "  Dancing  Fawn,*' joyoualv  capering^ 
and  then  to  the  exquisite  A  poll  i  no,  leaning  with  graceful  ease  on  the  trunk  m 
a  tree,  with  his  right  arm  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  in  a  manner  perfectly 
marvellous.  And  now  we  admire  the  "AVhetter,*'  inferior  to  none  of  thcee 
great  works.  You  forget  it  is  only  marble.  You  see  a  man  suspending  for  a 
moment  the  sharpening  of  his  knife,  while  with  eager  attention  depicted  in 
every  feature,  he  looks  up  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  sound  which  has 
disturbed  him.  "  We  could  have  looked  on  it  till  we  felt  it  breathed.  I  almoet 
got  frightened,  it  seemed  so  aUve."    Not  till  we  have  long  feasted  on  these 
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admirable  works,  do  we  discover  on  the  walls,  a  "  Holy  Family'^  by  M.  Angelo, 
the  "Fomariua,"  "Jolin  the  Baptist,"  "  Julius  U.,"  &c.,  by  Eaffael,  Titiaa'a 
"Veiiua,*'  and  many  other  choice  pictures  of  tlie  great  masters.  We  are  standing 
iu  the  very  focus  uf  a  lens,  througk  which  the  orightest  luminaries  of  art)  ara 
concentrating  their  luys. 

Again  and  again  we  wandered  through  the  galleries  of  the  Uffizi,  a^sia  and 
a^in  we  stood  entranced  in  the  Tribune,  only  to  be  more  ravished  with  beauty 
and  majesty.  Bnt  there  is  a  higher  lesson  which  such  productions  teach.  As 
tho  best  models,  the  purest  ideals,  were  constantly  contemplated  by  the  sculptoir 
or  the  painter,  who  laboriously  toiled  on  jthrough  his  whole  life,  aspiring  to 
P'^rfection ;  so  should  our  thoughts  habitually  dwell  on  Christ,  as  our  great 
example.  Far  short  of  the  modd  will  be  our  best  achievements;  but  as  in  that 
I'lfizi  gallery  which  illustrates  the  progress  of  painting,  so  in  the  Christian  life 
there  are  many  degrees  of  attainment.  Our  lirst  attempts  may  be  rudely 
uncouth,  bvstanJers  may  see  little  resemblance  to  the  pattern,  we  may  see  less 
uun:»elve8,  but  the  great  Slaster  will  graciou^jly  recognise  some  likeness  to  him* 
stfifin  the  work  of  every  earnest  and  sincere  disciple.  By  his  aid  we  shaH 
*'  trrow  in  grace,"  until  at  last,  in  a  brighter  world,  where  no  mists  will  conceal  or 
di.«tart  our  view  of  the  model,  no  trifles  distract  from  it  out  attention,  no  sin 
y-nralyse  our  efforts ;  our  work,  or  rather  His  in  us,  will  be  perfected,  and  "  We 
phnll  be  like  Him,  seeing  Him  as  He  is." —  The  Land  of  the  Forum  attd  the 
Vatican;  bf/  Newman  Uall,  p.p.  108—112. 

To  the  foregomg  extract,  distinguished  as  it  is  by  so  much  beauty  and  sub- 
Hrnity,  and  closing  with  so  fine  a  sentiment,  we  may  add  one  from  a  higher 
ijiiii  more  ancient  authority,  akin  to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  our  author: — 
''  Sot  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already  perfect :  but  I  follow 
niter,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  X  am  apprehended 
of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended :  out  this  one 
filing*  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto 
tho.-«€  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calLn^  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  be  thus 
minded  :  and  if  in  any  thing  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall  reveal  even  this 
un^o  you.  Nevertheless,  whereto  we  have  alrendy  attained,  let  us  walk  by  the 
sime^mle,  let  us  mind  the  same  thing." — PhiJ.  iii.  12—16. 


giagr^. 


MEMOIR  OF  MR.  WM.  CARVER. 

31 R.  William  Cauvkb,  the  Subject  of 
\\\pt  following  short  memoir,  was  the  son 
>t*  \^iUiam  and  Elizabeth  Carver,  and 
praa  born  at  Horsforth,  in  Yorkshire,  on 
he  4th  day  of  November,  1833. 

Both  his  parents  having  given  their 
1  -arts  to  God  while  young,  and  enjoying 
h  c  5?ivcets,  and  feeling  the  importance 
I  f  tmo  reHgion,  made  it  their  study  to 
rnin  up  their  children  in  the  nurture 
lid  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

1 1  pleased  the  Almighty  to  tako  his 
^tlier  from  this  vale  of  tears  to  his 
rernal  rest  in  May,  1847,  leavini<  his 
lutbcr  and  six  young  children  behind 
J  battle  on  a  few  more  years.  The 
jbj&ct  of  this  short  sketch  was  the 
lird  oldest,  being  then  about  fourteen 
ea.rs  o€  age. 

1*116  death  of  their  father,  and  the 
rayers  of  their  pions  mother,  combined 


with  the  efforts  of  a  religious  friend, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
the  children,  and  in  July,  1848,  William 
was  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  He  had  been 
seriously  conscious  of  his  need  of  true 
godliness  for  along  time;  and  the  last 
time  that  eminent  servant  of  God,  the 
Rev.  James  Caughe)',  cast  the  gospel- 
net  in  England,  William  was  caught  it 
its  meshes,  and,  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  in  the  largo  school-room  under 
Plcasant-streetChapel,LivcrtJool,obtain'- 
ed  a  sense  of  sins  forgiven.  His  penitence 
was  deep,  and  his  conversion  clear  and 
satisfactory.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God 
distinctly  attested  his  adoption  into  the 
family  of  heaven,  and  copiously  shed 
abroad  his  Saviour's  love  in  his  heart, 
enabling  him  to  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory.  William's 
was  an  onward  course.  The  assurance 
of  his  pardon  waa  never  lost  by  him — no. 
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not  for  aa  hour.  The  fire  of  divine 
love,  which  was  kmdlcd  upon  the  altar 
of  his  heart  at  his  conversion,  was  not 
allowed  to  go  out  for  a  moment,  but, 
by  vigilance,  watchfulness,  and  fervent 
prayer,  was  day  by  day  fanned  into  a 
tfonstant  and  even  flame.  His  growth 
in  grace  was  perceived  by  all,  and 
especially  by  his  leader  (whom  he  made 
a  bosom  friend),  his  mother,  and  family. 
He  was  a  pattern  to  young  persons,  and 
for  sobriety  and  regularity,  an  examffte 
to  those  much  older  than  himself.  Very 
soon  after  his  conversion,  he  became 
deeply  solicitous  about  the  spiritual  weal 
of  others;  and  being  once  satisfied  in  his 
mind  that  he  was  prompted  by  the  Holy 
Ohost,  he  set  about  the  work  of  the  Lord 
sealously,  but  with  an  even  perseverance 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  man  of 
itaid  habits  and  riper  years.  He  soon 
became  connected  with  the  court  and  cot- 
tage prayer  leaders,  and  was  put  upon 
their  plan  in  connection  with  the  Mount 
Pleasant  Society;  at  the  same  time  he 
gave  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, through  which  he  was  made  wise 
unto  salvation;  and,  bv  husbanding  his 
time  well,  be  was  enabled  to  give  three 
or  focr  hours  each  day  to  reading,  study, 
ftnd  prayer,  besides  attending  to  the 
public  ordinances  of  religion,  and  the 
social  means  of  gi*ace.  He  was  very  re- 
gular in  his  attendance  upon  his  class 
meeting,  in  wliich  he  took  great  delight; 
and  in  the  morning  and  evening  prayer 
meetings,  William  was  always  in  his 
place.  Having  a  settled  conviction  that 
ne  was  called  to  administer  the  word  of 
life  to  his  fellow  men,  he  commenced  his 
preaching  career  by.  holding  forth  the 
word  of  hfe  in  cottage  houses,  sometimes 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  week-days  to 
eight  or  ten  poor  old  people  and  their 
cluldren  in  the  courts  and  cottage  houses 
of  Liverpool;  and  for  a  long  time,  in  con- 
junction with  two  or  three  other  young 
men,  he  conducted  four  or  five  such 
meetiui^s  every  week.  About  four  years 
ago  he  frequently  accompanied  his 
leader,  who  is  also  a  local  preacher,  to  his 
country  appointments,  and,  with  great 
acceptabihty,  often  addressed  the  con- 
gregation in  his  stead.  His  leader, 
being  a  Reformer,  was  about  this  time 
(1850)  expelled  from  the  old  body  of 
Wesleyans,  and  the  ereater  portion  of 
his  members  followed  him.  Amongst  the 
number  was  William,  his  mother,  and 
brothers  and  sister ;  and  when  the 
Reform  Branch  Society  was  formed,  and 
a  Sunday-school  was  established  in  con- 
nection with  it,  William  was  one  of  the  first 
to^  offer  himself  as  a  teacher.  About 
this  time  he  was  taken  notice  of  by 
the  local  preachers ;  and  being  proposed 
by  one  of  them  at  the  preachers'  meet- 


ing, he  received  a  note  to  be  heard;  and 
after  remaining  on  trial  for  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year,  be  pased  his  examination 
with  considerable  credit,  and  was  re- 
ceived on  the  plan  as  an  accredited  local 
preacher.  Here  his  profiting  appeared  to 
all:  his  sermons  were  of  a  superior  class 
for  such  a  youth,  full  of  great,  deep 
thoughts,  well  supported  by  the  word  of 
God:  his  Scripture  proofs  were  always 
peculiarly  applicable,  showing  consider- 
able acquaintance  with  Bible  truth:  his 
labours  in  this  department  of  the  Lord's 
vineyard  were  not  unsuccessful,  several 

Eersons  in  different  parts  of  the  circuit 
eing  brought  to  God  under  his  ministry. 
The  following  lines,  composed  by  Mr. 
William  Byrom  (a  senior  local  preacher 
on  the  same  plan  with  the  deceased)  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death,  and  sent  to  his 
bereaved  mother  as  a  letter  of  sympathy 
and  condolence,  shows  the  high  estimate 
placed  upon  him  by  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry  :^> 

SoamET 

To  the  memory  of  William  Carver,  Local 
Preacher,  who  died  October  29th,  1858, 
aged  20  yttat. 

"How  man  J  irt  the  dsys  of  ihjr  lervant** 

PsAUC  calx.  84k 

He  stood,  nor  feared  the  obloquy  of  man : 
*'The  highways  and  the  hedges"  saw  his 
zeal. 
He  preached  salyation !  See,  his  cheek,  so  wao, 
Glows  with  deep  fervour.    Sinnen  hear 

and  feel, 
And,  wounded,  find  'tis  Gilead's  balm  can 
heaL 
As  some  bright  flow'ret  sheds  its  perfumes 
Toxma, 
Then  fades  untimely,  ^*  parched  by  noon- 
tide heat," 
So  he  in  faith  and  charity  was  found, 
(May  these  "  be  in  us  richly  and  abound,'^) 
Diffusing  fragrance — ^beauteous,  heavenly 
sweet. 
Ills  days  were  few,  yet  full  of  honour  still; 
And  friends  and  comrades  mourn  his  early 
fate. 
Ourdaysy  how  many?  Teach  us,  Lord,  thy 
will! 
That  we,  all  watchful,  may  obedient  wait. 

His  end  was  peace  :  his  mortal  affic- 
tion  commenoeoL  in  a  severe  cold,  and  in 
a  few  days  assumed  the  form  of  typhus 
fever,  which  caused  his  death  after  tea 
days'  illness.  Before  the  disease  became 
yerv  violent,  he  was  often  asked  by  his 
leader  and  friends  if  Christ  was  precious. 
His  reply  was,  **Very  precioug:  he  bore 
all  my  sins  away  in  his  own  body  upon 
the  tree."  He  died  as  he  had  lired — a 
true  servant  of  God.  That  my  last  end 
may  be  as  triumphant,  is  the  sineerc 
prayer  of  his  affectionate  leader, 

W.  S.  Chaxklst. 

Kov€inh^^  8tk,  1853. 
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A  FINE  PICTURE, 

*^  I  HATE  jast  seen  a  moat  beautifiil 

rJIctnre,"  said  Mr.  E to  his  friend, 

Mr.  T ,  as  they  met  to  spend  a 

social  hour  after  the  labours  of  the  day 
were  over 

"  What  was  it?"  said  Mr.  T , . 

*'  It  was  a  landscape.  The  conception 
is  most  beautiful,  and  the  execution  well- 
iJgh  perfect  You  must  go  with  me  and 
see  it  to-morrow,  before  it  is  removed." 

'*  I  have  seen  a  fine  picture  to-day 
myself."  ^ 

"  Have  you  ?     What  was  it  ?" 
"  I  received  notice  this  morning  that 
there  was  great  suffering  in  a  certain 
family,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  leave  my 
business  1  went  to  see  what  could  be 
done.    I  climbed  up  to  the  garret,  where 
the  family  waa  sheltered  ;  and  as  I  was 
about  to  knock  at  the  door  I  heard  a 
voice  in  prayer.    When  the  prayer  was 
ended  I  entered  the  wretched  apartment, 
and  found  a  young  merchant,  whose  shop 
I  had  just  been  in,  and  whose  business  I 
knew  was  very  pressing.    Yet  he  had 
left  it,  and  had  spent  some  time  in  per- 
sonal labours  for  the  comfort  of  the  sick 
and  sttfTering  inmates  of  that  garret, 
and,  when  I  came  to  the  door,  was  pray- 
ing with  them  preparatory  to  taking  his 
leave.    I  asked  him  how  he  could  find 
time  to  leave  his  business  at  such  a  busy 
season,  and  he  replied  that '  it  was  known 
that  the  condition  of   the  family  had 
been  commuiucated  to  several  professing 
Christians,  and  that  he  was  afraid  the 
caase  of  religion  would  suffer  if  relief 
were  not  promptly  given.      It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,*^  said  he,  'that  I 
should  make  money,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  Christ's  honour  should 

be  maintained.' "    Surely  Wfr.  T . 

did  not  speak  inaccurately  when  he  said 
he  had  seen  a  fine  picture.  Compared 
with  such  pictures,  the  efforts  of  the 
greatest  masters  lose  their  power  to 
clfClte.  Such  foenes  relieve  the  defor- 
mities of  the  moral  landscape,  and 
inspire  emotions  which  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  art  to  reach.  Such  pictures 
we  may  all  have  a  hand  in  paintmg. 

MEDITATIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUSTIN- 
Auxelius  Augustln,  autUor  of  the  medi- 
tations which  bear  his  name,  and  of  which 
the  following  translation  is  the  prefatory 
invocation,  is  thought  to  have  bee9  a 
nj^^e,  bat  certainly  was  bi«ho»,of  the  city 
ofjppj^o.  There  w^ra  twojiifufiesjCftC^]^ 
n«m  VI  Afh'c%  pQj^  on  th«  Me4it«rft* 


nean,  whose  exact  position  we  have  been 
unable  to  discover;  the  other  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  where  the  Red 
Sea  branches  into  two  parts  towards  its 
northern  extremity:  which  of  these  was 
the  place  of  his  residence,  we  know  not. 
Twelve  folio  volumes  attest  the  erudi- 
tion and  industry  of  this  good  man,  as, 
in  connection  with  the  austerity  of  his 
life,  they  have  secured  his  fame.    But 
his  proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  we  apprehend,  will  bo 
well  nigh  forgotten  in  the  admiration 
of  that  humble  piety  which  provoked 
those  warm  aspirations  of  his  pious  soul 
after  spiritual  advancement  and  victory 
over  self,  which  will  ever  cause  his  name, 
odorous  from  his  worth,  to  be  enshrined 
in  the  recollection  of  the  faithful.    The 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Hanna  with  respect  to 
the  memoranda  of  private  devotions  left 
by  Dr.  Chalmers,  holds  with  regard  to 
Augustin,  that  wc  must  not  judge  him  to 
be  addicted  to  those  vices  he  complains 
of  and  prays  against,  but  rather  that  they 
mark  the  jealous  watchfulness  the  writer 
exercised  over,  and  the  low  estimate  he 
formed  of  himself,  which  led  him,  as  they 
may  any  good  man,  to  scrutinise   and 
mark  his  very  thoughts  with  that  severity 
by  which  alone  he  could  hope  to  arrive 
at  self-knowledge — to  be  delivered  from 
vain   imaginations — and   attain    to  ex- 
alted emineiy>e  in  humility  and  holiness 
Having  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-six,  he  died  a.  d.  430. 

"Oil  Lord,  my  Godl  give  unto  my 
heart  to  desire  thee;  in  desiring,  to  seek 
thee;  in  seeking,  to  find  thee;  in  finding, 
to  love  thee;  in  loving  thee,  to  make 
amends  for  my  evil  deeds;  being  re- 
deemed, not  to  relapse.  Oh  Lord,  my 
God!  give  penitence  to  my  heart,  con- 
trition to  my  spirit,  to  my  eyes  a  foun- 
tain of  tears,  to  my  hands  the  bountiful- 
ness  of  almsgiving.  Oh,  my  King!  quench 
in  me  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  inflame 
me  with  the  fire  of  thy  love.  Oh,  my 
Redeemer!  drive  out  of  me  the  spirit  of 
pride ;  and,  propitious  to  me,  grant  the 
treasure  of  thy  humility.  Oh,  my  Saviour ! 
remove  far  from  me  the  fury  of  anger; 
and  kindly  grant  me  the  shield  of  patience. 
Ob,  my  Creator!  pluck  from  my  mind  its 
rancour;  and  bestow  upon  me  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  meek  disposition.  Give  nnto 
me,  oh  most  merciral  Father!  stedfast 
faith,  consistent  hope,  enduring  charity. 
*<  Oh,  my  Governor !  take  away  from  me 
vanity,  inconstancy  of  mind,  wandering 
of  heart,  raillery  of  speech,  loftiness  of 
cyefi  gluttony  of  appetite,  the  reproach- 
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ing  of  neighbours,  the  evihi  of  backbit- 
ings,  the  itch  of  cariosity,  the  lust  of 
ridies,  the  rapine  of  the  poiverful,  the 
appetite  of  empty  fame,  the  evil  of  hypo- 
crisy, the  poison  of  flattery,  the  contempt 
of  poverty,  the  oppression  of  the  weak, 
the  burning);  rage  of  avarice,  the  rost  of 
envy,  the  death  of  blasphemy. 

''Take  clean  away  from  me,  oh,  my 
Creator!  sinful  hastiness,  stubbornness, 
restlessness,  idleness,  sleepiness,  listless- 
ncss,  dulncss  of  mind,  blindness  of  heart, 
obstinacy  of  humour,  boistcrousness'  of 
manners,  disregard  of  good,  repugnance 
of  advice,  looseness  of  tongue,  the  plun- 
dering of  the  poor,  violence  to  the  weak 
calumny  of  the  innocent,  negligence  of 
inferiors,  severity  to  domestics,  wicked- 
ness towards  my  equals,  harshness  to 
neighbours. 

"My  God  (of)  my  mercies !  I  pray  thee, 
of  thy  beloved  Son,  give  me  works  of 
mercy,  the  earnest  endeavour  after 
piety ;  to  sympathise  with  the  afflicted, 
to  counsel  the  erring,  to  help  the  dis- 
tressed, to  succour  the  needy,  to  console 
the  sorrowful,  to  relieve  the  oppressed, 
to  comfort  the  poor,  to  revive  the  discen- 
solate,  to  release  the  debtors,  to  spare 
those  who  sin  against  me,  to  love  those 
hating  me,  to  return  good  for  evil  deeds; 
to  despise  no  one ;  but  to  honour  them, 
to  imitate  the  good,  to  beware  of  the  bad, 
to  embrace  virtues,  to  reject  vice,  patient 
in  adversity,  continent  In  prosperity; 
give  me  guardedness  of  speech ;  and  of 
the  door  of  circumstance,  by  my  lips; 
to  tread  on  things  earthly,  and  earnestly 
covet  things  heavenly."— /Vom  the  Latin, 

Ruth. 


THE  AGED   IMPENITENT  SUB- 
DUED. 
**Be  not  weary  In  well-doing,  for  In  dneaeMon 
j9  ihftll  rMp  if  70  fkint  not." 

A  BHOBT  time  ago,  a  young  medical 


student  in  the  metropolisjwas  oaUed,  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  dntiea,  to  attend 
a  very  aged  man,  dying  of  gangrene  in  his 
foot.  Hehadbeenahitfd£inker,andhad 
mot  attended  a  place  of  worship  for 
years,  neither  woidd  he  hear  any  one 
speak  to  him  on  the  subject  of  rriigton. 
Darinff  his  ilhiessy  the  clergyman,  aad 
several  pious  personsyas  well  as  our  yoonf 
friend,  visited  him ;  but  no  sooner  dia 
they  begin  to  converse  with  him  on  the 
concerns  of  his  soul,  than  he  would  turn 
upon  his  face,  and  remain  silent  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutee.  His  sufferiuffs 
were  so  severe,  that  he  frequently  said 
he  could  not  think  of  anything  else. 
When  his  foot  became  dead,  and  the 
pain  consequently  less,  he  fell  into  a  doie^ 
and,  says  the  narrator, — ^"as  when  awake 
his  heart  was  as  hard  as  ever;  I  feared  it 
was  a  hopeless  case.  Of  course  I  made 
it  a  matter  of  prayer,  and  so  did  hia 
friends,  and  I  spoke  to  him  till  I  ht^rmtn^ 
fainthearted.  jBut  one  day,  as  I  waa 
going  out  without  having  introdnoed  the 
subject  to  him,  these  passages  oama  to 
mv  mind:  'O  ye  of  liUle  fiuth! 
wherefore  do  ye  doubt f  'Whether 
they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  for* 
bear.'  I  turned  again,  and  with  a  silent 
prayer  to  Him  who  alone  can  soften  the 
neart,  spoke  to  him  on  the  importance 
of  seekme  salvation.  I  was  ooUged  to 
keep  hold  of  his  hand  to  prevent  his 
dozing,  but  soon  had  the  intense  delight 
and  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  softened 
and  melted  into  tears.'*  He  became  a 
true  penitent,  and  soon  found  peace 
through  faith  in  Jesus,  declaring  that 
all  his  sufferings  were  more  than  repaid 
bv  the  discoverv  of  the  preciouaoesa  of 
the  Saviour,  whose  blood  alone  had 
bought  his  peace.  He  lingered  a  short 
time,  and  died,  tmstinff  in  Hia  merits 
who  had  thus  "  plucked^him  as  '^  a  brand 
from  the  burning." 


$tmt  aii^  fiitxnim. 


NOTICES  FOR  JULY,  1854. 

BT   O.  C. 

'*  Oh  tho  tommer  nlchft  ] 

Hm  a  smile  of  llgb^ 
And  »be  ftlu  on  ■  ispphlN  throne ; 

WhIUt  the  twMt  winds  load  her 

With  f  arluidi  of  odour, 
trom  tbo  bud  to  Um  iom  o*erblown." 

So  singeth  Barry  Cornwall,  and  there- 
with agree  all  who,  delightfaig  in  the 
erer-rarying  face  of  nature,  and  the 
ever-moring  paaoraaaa  of  sparicling 
magnificence  that  spans  her  beavteons 


brow,  obserre  her  moods,  tfaankftdly 
reap  harvests  of  blesiings  the  prodact 
of  ner  unwearied  operations,  and  luim* 
bly  set  themsdvea  to  learn  tiie  wiadom 
and  the  truth  shadowed  forth  in  the 
arrangement,  the  order,  and  the  glory 
of  all  heavenly  and  earthlv  ol^|eota.  At 
this  season,  especially,  night  wears  her 
"smile  of  light"  from  eve  to  eariy 
dawn,  the  glory  of  the  fall-orbed  mon- 
arch of  day  being  prolonged  throscb 
extended  twilights^  and  fp*it^t^  in  the 
intervening  hours  by  the  pale  tpkodnvrB 
of  tha  diaagefU  Queen  of  Nklit.  '  From 
the  Mh  to  the  19tli  Of  tUa  month,  tiifa 
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gradual  melting  of  sunlighty  twiUgfat, 

and  moonlight  into  each  other  will  afirord 

a  rich  variety  of  tints  to  deUght  the  eye 

of  the  painter  or  the  poet^  scattered  with 

infinite  profusion  over  land  and  sea,  and 

clothing  animate  and  inanimate  nature 

with  new  beauties  and  attractions. 

"For  wh«n  the  moon,  ntalg^t  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaf'n'i   dear  uure   fpresds  her    lacred 

llghl.- 
WlMn  not  o  breath  diiUiri>f  the  deep  eemie, 
▲od  not  a  dood  o^ereaita  the  Mlamn  Mene,— 
Around  her  throne  the  Tivid  planets  roll, 
And  ttanunna inhered  gild  the  glowing  pole; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  jellowor  verdure  thed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  moantaln's  liead  ; 
Then  thine  llie  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rite ; 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  sklee; 
The  conscioo*!  swains,  rfjoleing  in  the  slsht. 
Eye  tlie  blue  vaulr,  and  bless  the  nsefhl  Hj^ht." 

HoafBB. 

Bat  the  eve  is  not  the  only  orsan  of 
sense  that  derives  gratification  m  the 
wsrm  and  glowing  halls  of  the  summer 
palace  of  night.  Onr  poet  tells  us  of 
the  "  sweet  winds*'  that 

•*  Load  her 
With  garlands  of  odour; " 

(enough  to  set  poor  "town-imprisoned 
men'*  a-longing  for  the  aromatic  atmos- 
phere of  thyme-banks  and  honeysuckle 
nedgerows ;)  and  we  may  add  that  connec- 
ted with  the  fragrant  and  health-invigo- 
rating balminess  of  the  summer's  ere,  to 
the  reality  of  which  we  bear  our  humble 
testimony,  we  have  more  than  once  ex- 
perienced a  delicious  dreaminess  steal- 
ing over  the  soul  through  the  organ  of 
hearinp,  while  great  nature  was,  as  it 
were,  **  lulling  herself  to  rest."  The 
dyinff  out  of  Uie  **  busy  hum  of  men  ;" 
the  decadence  of  the  freakish,  breezy 
air  to  stillness  indescribable;  the  sen- 
sibly increased  buzzing  of  insect  life 
just  before  settling  into  silence;  the 
listless  listening  for  the  last  twitter  of 
the  lost  swallow  on  the  wing;  the  fur-i 
tive,  half-supprossed,  monse-tike  squeak 
of  the  timid  oat ;  the  last  laugh  of  child- 
ish glee  that  the  duskj  air  carries  to 
the  ear  from  the  latest  returning  truant - 
seeker  of  blue  bells: — all  these  past, 
dame  nature  sinks  to  repose,  only  half 
shrouded  in  her  grey  mantle;  and  if  we 
sleep  not  with  her,  we  carry  away  some- 
thing of  the  happy  calm  that  pervades 
her  empire,  rendered  doubly  serene  and 
ineffable  when  we  lift  our  raze  to  the 
sparkling  firmament^  and  feel,  as  wo 
trace  the  steady,  unceasing,  untiring 
motions  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  tJiat  tJbe 
Eye  that  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps,  and 
the  ever-working  Hand  of  Almighty 
Power,  still  keep  watch  and  guard 
through  all  his  universe.  The  reflection 
makes  more  blissful  the  hour  of  our  own 
retirement,  and  lends  vigour  to  our 
oonfidencoy  and  warmth  to  our  love  to- 
wards the  One  Supreme  Ruler — our 
Father  in  heaven. 
The  Sun  rises  on  the  Ist  at  Greenwich 


at  forty-eight  minutes  after  three,  and 
sets  at  eighteen  minutes  after  eight; 
on  the  16th  he  rises  at  three  minutes 
past  four,  and  sets  at  eight  minutes 
past  eight ;  on  the  31st  he  rises  at 
twenty-four  nunutes  after  four,  and 
sets  at  thirteen  minutes  before 
eight,  and  that  day  will  be  one  hour 
and  seven  minutes  shorter  than  the 
first  day  of  the  month.  The  earth 
reaches  its  greatest  distance  from  the 
sun  on  July  1st,  being  then  96,592,500 
miles  off;  by  the  Slst  that  distance  will 
be  diminished  about  185,000  miles.  The 
sun's  altitude  at  noon  diminishes  during 
the  same  period  about  five  degrees — 
from  61  J**  to  52 i**  above  the  horizon. 
He  passes  out  of  the  sign  Cancer  into 
Leo  on  the  23rd. 

The  Moon  is  full  on  the  10th  and 
new  on  the  25th.  She  sets  on  the  2nd 
at  thirty.five  minutes  p<ast  eleven  at 
nieht,  and  rises  on  the  9th  at  thirteen 
mmutes  past  niae.  She  rises  on  the 
16th  at  twenty-four  minutes  past  eleven, 
loses  herself  in  the  light  of  the  sun  on 
the  24th,  and  re-appears  in  the  twilight 
of  the  26th,  when  her  beautiful  crescent 
will  adorn  the  western  sky  for  more 
than  an  hour  after  sunset.  On  the  30th 
she  will  set  at  ten  minutes  past  ten. 

Mercury,  in  the  same  sign  as  the  sun 
at  the  bezinniog  of  the  month,  sets  one 
hour  and  twenty-four  minutes  after 
him  on  the  1st.  He  draws  rapidly  nearer 
to  him«  however,  by  the  12tb,  and  be- 
comes invisible  to  the  end  of  the  month. 
On  the  last  day  he  is  in  inferior  con- 
junction with  the  sun. 

Venui  rises  and  sets  before  the  sun; 
is  consequently  a  morning  star,  and  . 
may  be  seen  to  advantage  at  any  time 
between  two  o'clock  and  sunrise.  On 
the  11th  she  is  near  to  Saturn,  both 
being  in  the  sign  Taurus,  and  not  far 
from  the  bright  star  Aldebaran,  or 
the  bull's  eye. 

Mare  is  now  in  Virgo,  and,  as  he  sets 
before  midnight  from  the  1st,  cannot 
be  advantageously  observed  during  the 
long  twilight  of  the  July  evenings.  On 
the  last  day  he  will  set  at  ten  minutes 
before  ten,  and  will  be  near  the  moon 
on  the  2nd  and  30th. 

Jupiter  shines  brilliantly  low  down 
in  the  southern  sky,  all  night  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month;  but  on  the 
17th  begins  to  set  before  sunrise,  in  the 
south-west  by  west. 

Saturn  does  not  rise  until  after  mid« 
niffht  all  through  the  month.  His  alti- 
tuae  when  on  tne  meridian  on  the  16th, 
being  about  fifty-nine  degrees,  while 
that  of  Jupiter  on  the  same  day  is  only 
sixteen  ana  a  half  degrees. 

Uranui  remains  in  Aries,  and  on  the 
last  day  rises  at  forty-eight  minuteft 
past  teu  at  night. 
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Ifaiural  |iislorg. 

NOTICES  FOR  JULY,  1854. 

Br   8.    HEREUAN. 

**.  'Tia  fflorloiu  sommer,  and  the  brillianfe  sun 

Looks  down  in  splendour  on  the  earth  below ; 

Lakes,   meadows,  mountains,   glisten   in  his 
glow, 
Axid  triumpli  in  the  smile  which  thej  hare  won. 
Grandeur  and  rich  magnlticence  appear 

Profusely  scattered  with  indulgent  hand; 

And  man,  for  whom  these  benefits  were  planned, 
Blesses  the  God  whose  wonders  shine  so  eloar. 
Then  say  not,  discontented  one,  that  earth 

Contains  no  image  to  allure  the  soul 
To  Rliidness.    Awjke,  and  listen  to  the  mirth 

Of   birds,   and   catch   refinement   from    the 
whole; 
So  shall  the  heart,  made  liberal  and  free, 
Exult  and  bound  with  generous  ecstacy." 

JtTLT,  the  Saxon  hay-month,  is  com- 
monly the  hottest  month  in  the  year. 
The  vegetable  kingdom  is  now  in  full 
glory;  more  plants  are  now  in  bloom 
than  in  any  otnier  period  of  the  summer. 
The  enchanter's  nightshade  may  be 
found  in  damp,  shady  situations.  Seve- 
ral species  of  duck  and  club  rush,  pond 
weed,  water  parsnip,  rush,  water  <frop- 
wort,  water-plantain,  bladder- wort,  reed, 
brook  weed,  water  starwort,  and  cha- 
rads,  may  all  bo  found  plentifully  in 
marshes,  rirulets,  and  stagnant  pools. 
This  is  an  important  month  for  observ- 
ing the  different  grasses,  most  of  which 
are  in  flower.  The  canary-grass,  which, 
with  many  other  kinds,  may  be  found  in 
uncultivated  places,  in  meadows,  and 
pasture  fields;  the  cat's-tail,  fox-tail, 
bent-grass,  meadow-grass,  quaking- 
-grass, fescue-grass,  pink-leaved  hair- 
'grass,  coek*8-foot  prickling-grass,  are 
now  abundant.  On  sandy  banks — seve- 
ral species  of  speedwell  and  bell-flowers, 
with  multitudes  of  others,  abound.  On 
roadsides— yarrow  and  mallows.  Hedges 
are  filled  goose-g^ass  or  cleavers,  and 
nettles.  And  in  corn-fields  the  blue- 
bottle, camomile,  and  bird-weed,  are 
everywhere  seen.  This,  too,  is  the 
month  for  the  appearance  of  the  puff- 
ball  and  the  common  mushroom;  and 
towards  the  end  truffles  come  into 
season. 

Amongst  birds — the  cuckoo  is  seldom 
heard  later  than  the  first  week;  the 
nightingale  now  seldom  utters  any  other 
noise  than  croaking;  the  sk^-lark,  the 
wood-lark,  and  the  thrush,  still  continue 
their  song;  as  does  also  the  black-cap, 
and  the  reed  and  sedge  warblers;  the 
stone-curlew  whistles  occasionally  very 
late  at  night;  the  quail  utters  its  two  or 
three  singular  notes  during  the  day,  and 
through  a  greater  part  of  the  night. 
Yoimg  bullfinches  fly,  and  young  part- 
ridges may  be  seen  running  in  every 
direction. 


Insects  are  sporting  in  myriads  on 
every  hand.    Oardens  and  fields  swarm 
with  butterflies  during  the  day,  and  with 
moths  during  the    night.    'ITie  tiger- 
moth  now  appears;  the  hamming-Dtrd 
moth  may  be  seen  mornings  and  eren- 
ings,  darting  from  flower  to  flower  with 
something  of  the  swiftness  of  its  fea- 
thered namesake  of  the  tropics;   also 
the  gamma-moth  may  be  found  both  in 
fields  and  gardens;   in  long  grass  and 
strawberry  beds  is  the  large    yellow- 
underwing  moth.    Numbers  also  of  ich- 
neumonidae    now  fly  about    ih    search 
of   caterpillars   in  which  to   lay  their 
eggs.    The  hoary-beetle  is  to  be  seen; 
and,  towards  tiie  end,  the  four-spotted 
carrion-beetle  may  be  observed  in  the 
evenings,    hovering  and^r    hedges    or 
in  thick  woods,  searching  for  dead  aai- 
mais.    Cattle  flies — two  species  of  which 
resemble  the  common  house  fly^now 
begin  to  torment  horses  and  other  aiu- 
mals.    The  harvest  bug  and  the  midge 
become    very    troublesome;    and    the 
great  horse-fly  appears.     Glow-worms 
almost  ceasa  to  emit  their  light  after  the 
middle  of  the  month;  and   cockchafers 
are  very  numerous,  feeding  upon  timber 
trees. 


Sntni  f  oluii|T. 

BY   SAMUEL   HEBEMIN. 

THE  RUSH,  BULRUSH,  AND 
PAPER  REED. 

{Second  article,) 

The  first  mention  in  Scripture  of  the 
bulrush  (gotna)  is  in  connection  with  tho 
preservation  of  the  infant  Moses,  de- 
scribed in  Exodus  U.  Of  the  race  of 
monarchs  who  successively  oppressed 
the  Israelites  during  the  perioa  when 
this  interesting  circumstance  took  place, 
we  know  Httle ;  yet,  imperfect  as  is  our 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  history,  it  is 

E'rettv  clear  that  the  descendants  of 
»rael  inhabited  for  inany  years  the  fer- 
tile delto  (called the  "Land  of  Goshen'O 
which  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  Ueliopolls,  or  On-nome,  and  had 
there  prospered  cxceedmgly  under  (as 
is  supposed  by  Mr.  Wilkins  and  olhcrs) 
the  mud  and  glorious  reigns  of  Osirtisen 
the  First,  and  his  immediate  successors, 
Amung-m-gori  (perhaps  Sesostris  the 
Great)  and  Osirtisen  the  Second.f    Tn- 

•  The  previous  trtlele  will  be  Ibaod  la  Um 
MafuSodior  November,  lMa»  p.  449. 

f  Accoidlog  to  Herodotai  and  other  ancient 
writers,  8eioslristhe  Great  (Setothls  was  bis  E«T£* 
tim  nome)  began  to  refgm  overBiypt  •bwitlTOO 
jmn  s.o.»  Md  raigncd  fifty  jmu*;  lie  vmsamb 
of  gnat  tlat«re,  wu\j  Mrea  fipet  }^,Mi:» 
•uppoied  to  be  tbe  third  sovfffeiga w NbeThM 
or  PlotpoUtan  dynisty  ;  the  fintti  fbtiogmwm 
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der  the  gorernment  of  the  first  of  these 
jnonarcm,  the  patriarch  Joseph  was  sold 
into  Egypt  to  Potiphar,  an  honourable 

Cjrson  in  the  Egyptian  Court  After  a 
pse  of  time,  those  remarkable  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile  took  place  which 
appear  to  hare  continued  daring  seven 
successive  vears,  and  to  have  so  fertilised 
the  knd,  that  it  literally  brought  forth 
by  handfuls.*  These  prosperous  years 
were  succeeded  by  seven  others,  in  which 
there  was  a  total  cessation  of  the  over- 
flowing  of  the  river,  arising,  as  is  sup- 
posed, from  a  deficiency  of  rain  in  the 
countries  through  which  the  Nile  passes; 
on  which  account  the  ground  became 
parched  and  barren,  causing  a  general 
and  distressing  dearth.  Through  the 
wise  counsels  of  Joseph,  however,  the 
inhabitants  were  not  only  saved  from 
perishing,  but  tWs  very  sterility  proved 
a  means  of  enriching  and  increasing 
Egypt's  greatness.— (Gen.  xli.)  In  con- 
sequence, this  young  man  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  governor  or  regent  over 
Lower  Egypt,  which  office  he  retained, 
with  credit  to  himself  and  real  benefit 
to  his  adopted  country  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  terminated, 
according  to  Dr.  Hdes,  about  1792  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  famine,  Joseph's 
father  and  brothers,  with  their  famines, 
settled  in  "  Goshen,"  and  probably  one 
of  the  brothers  was  appointed  bailiff  over 
the  king's  grasting  farm— (Gen.  xlvii.  6.) 

As  a  proof  of  the  amaxing  fertility  of 
even  modem  Egypt,  it  may  be  noticed, 
that  notwithstancBng  the  little  attention 
which  has  been  paid  for  so  many  ages  to 
agriculture,  yet  the  surface  ef  thel>elta 
consists,  at  the  present  day,  of  a  pure 
black  soil,  free  from  stones,  of  a  tena- 
cious and  unctuous  nature,  and  so  rich 
that  a  crop  of  rice  and  a  crop  of  barley 
can  be  obtained  in  one  year  from  the 
same  ground  without  the  addition  of 
manure. 

Until  the  oeriod  of  tile  ajbren^ed  fa- 
mine, all  landed  property  m  that  country 
was  the  absolute  rignt  of  the  owners;  but 
the  whole  was  at  that  time  transferred  to 
the  government — (Gen.  xlvii.  20.)  Th^ 
king,  however,  made  no  other  use  of 
this  transfer  than  to  let  the  land  to  the 

Sfioneborii ;  th«  second,  OnWiten,  who  perhaps 
flr»t  took  the  name  of  Pharaoh;  and  tlie  third, 
Beso»lorii.  According  to  Jewish  chronology, 
Joseph  wai  lold  Into  Egypt  about  1727  B.C.,  or 
twenty-seven  years  before  the  luppoied  reiRn  of 
Sesostris,— Joseph  boing,  at  that  time,  about  sii. 
teen  years  of  age. 

■*  Dr.  Shaw  efctimates  the  allnvlal  matter  depo- 
sited by  lite  Nile  during  its  overflow  to  be  equal  to 
the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  the  volume 
of  water  which  the  river  poors  into  the  sea,  and 
Ihat  the  depot Ifr  ia  so  rich  «a  to  be  available  as 
In  onurc.  W heie  the  deposit  if  ahnndaot  the  people 
teJngle  sand  with  it  to  dlmlDish  Its  strength. 


same  owners, -who  paid  into  the  king^s 
treasury  annually  for  its  use,  one-fifth  of 
the  produce  as  a  tax— (Gen.  xlvii.  26); 
and  this  custom  was  continued  in  suc- 
cessive ages.  It  was  observed  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  Herodotus,  also,  who 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century  before  the 
Chrbtian  era,  aa  well  as  Strabo,  testify 
to  its  existence  in  their  days. 

Of  the  nionarchs  of  this  dynasty  who 
reigned  during  the  latter  part  of  Joseph's 
life,  very  little  is  known;  the  first, 
Ainung-m-gori  (perhaps  Sesostris  the 
Great)  appears,  according  to  Sir.  Wil- 
kinson, to,  have  been  a  great  encourager 
of  agricultwe  J^n*  mining,  as,  probably, 
was  also'Qslrtlsch  the  Second.  Dr. 
Hales  ^lace^  a  (^neen  in  this  period,  who, 
accordmg  to  Herodotus,  after  destroy- 
ing by  stratageaa  a  number  of  Egyptian 
nobles  who  had. murdered  her  brother, 
put  an  end  to  her  own  existence;  but 
whether  the  dynasty  terminated  with 
her,  or  was  continued  through  several 
others,  is  uncertain,  history  being  silent 
on  the  subject.^  This  popular  ^nasty 
originated  in  Thebes  or  No  (Ezekiel 
XXX.  14),  a  very  large  city,  the  build- 
ing  of  which  has  been  attributed  to 
0«rM,tbut  others  think  that  to  Busiris 
II.  it  owed  much  of  its  grandeur.  It  is 
certainl;^  the  most  ancient  and  renowned 
of  any  city  in  Egvpt,  and  might  probably 
have  been  founaed  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  earliest  settlers,  Mizraim  and  his 
family.f  The  original  name  of  it  was 
Diospolis,  or  the  City  of  Jupiter,  on 
account  of  its  being  devoted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  that  imaginary  deity.  This  city 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  country  of 
Egjrpt,  far  eclipsing  all  the  metropolitan 
cities  which  arose  in  Middle  and  jLower 
Egvpt.: 

Or  the  sovereigns  which  succeeded 
this  dynasty,  no  certain  accounts  are 
known,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
at  its  close  the  new  king  that  knew  not 
Joseph  arose  (Exodns  i.  8),  commencing 
a  series  of  oppressions,  which  were  con- 
tinued without  mitigation  through  seve- 
ral consecutive  reigns.  Judging  from  the 
tenor  of  Scripture,  it  woiidd  seem  the 
Israelites  and  many  of  the  original  in- 
habitants were  disinherited,  and  placed 

t  The  Egyptians  attributed  the  arts  of  a^^ctil- 
ture  to  Osiris,  one  of  their  earliest  Icinga,  who  1e 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  his  brother,  and  hie 
wife,  lais,  instituted  his  worship.  Perhaps  this  Is 
only  a  tradition  of  the  first  settlers  in  those  parts. 
A  bnll  or  bulUcalf  was  dedicated  to  him  as  the 
inventor  of  agricnltnre,  and  probably  the  plough. 
It  was  feigned  that  his  soul  passed  into  a  bull 
that  was  block,  that  bad  a  square  mark  on  the 
forehead,  an  eaglo  on  the  back,  and  a  white  ctH^ 
cent  on  the  side.  Such  an  one  was  treated  oa  • 
very  god,  and  when  ho  died  all  Kgypt  inonmed 
lUxUI  another  was  firand,  when  the  country  ww 

Tin  tilled  with  rfljotdng. 
Ancient  History  ef  Efypt. 
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in  a  (Ute  of  the  most  aWect  alaTBTj.  Behemoth  ••  one  of  fto  ™^^ 
Theie  cmelties  ultimately  led  to  the  Is-  works  of  creitioii,  yet  making  tan  bed 
raelites  and  luwiy  oUicrs  quitting  Egypt  amongit  the  coTerU  of  the  reeds  Ipm- 
altOKodier,  under  the  direction  trf  Uoaes.  mi)  aod  fens.  Isaiab.  when  foT««ltag 
"  the     calamities    abont    to   an 

upon  Egypt,  dew:rib«a  Ae«e 
troubles  under  the  fignre  of  Xkt 
riTera  t>eiiig'  dried  up,  and  the 
aedge  and  paper  reeds  {^(m) 
witherii^;  and  the  iam>  pro- 
phet, when  speaking  of  awift 
aaiUiiK  ^ps,  calls  tkaa  Tcaeb 
of  bt£iMhe4  (ffoptd). 

Betides  the  testimony  of  Holy 

Writ,ererj  irriterof  antiqnity 

fiuiuahes  inAmnaUon   reapect- 

tiag   the    porposes    to    «hkk 

tht»  useful  plaHt  waa  appSed. 

Herodotus,  hi  his  Eattrpt,  etf. 

m,  Kive*  a  t<derabl«  •ceont 

of   the  eUps    cooimonly  oaed 

on     tlie     Nile    in     Ua     day, 

wMch    the    E^Tptians     cafled 

"  Baria;"  and  the  aasie  kind  ti 

boat  is  aloioet  the  oidy  dotcrip- 

tion   used  at  the  present  tisc 

in  Abyaunia,  and  threr«  cdled 

"Tancoie."  These  rasaela  pasa- 

ine  ao  swiftly  over  tbe  watet 

wheu  the  wind  -was   fair,     oc 

when  impelled  by   paddlM  cr 

oars,  are  alluded  to  bath  in  Joh 

and  Isaiab.*    The  netlwd  «f 

building  these  aUpa  and  beats 

oon^ated  in  cutting  plaafci  of 

Fig.  1— Holering HcadofPapyius.  the    Eeyptian    thorn    (^cocis 

— (ExDilus  lii,}    This  cxode  ia  inpposed       NihtilM,  Gr-  3,)  of  about  tlirc*  feet  ia 

by  Dr.  Hales  to  have  taken  place  in  the      length.     These  were   ao  placed  as  to 

reiguof  Ahmoa,  Amea,or  Amasii — Hoses      overlap  each  other,  much  i 

being  at  that  tiiue  about  eighty  years  of      manner  aa  similar  work  i« 

age.  in  the   preaent   day;    the 

The  second  notice 
of  tliis  plant  in  Scrip- 
ture ia  in  Jol}  Tiii.  11, 
where  Baldad  or  Bil- 
dad,  the  Shohite,  is 
described  ai  reason- 
ing with  the  afflicted 
Satriarch,  and  a«lis 
im  wbellier  the  go- 
ma   {papyna,   fig.  1) 

iraterT  Job,  in  his'  , 
reply,  describes  the 
rapid  loss  of  bis  com- 
forts and  hopes  in 
tbrco  distinct  6gui«s 
— the  6peed  of  a  poft 
with  tetters  ;  the 
flight  of  an  eagle 
after  his  prejj  and 
(be  swift  miling  of 
ships  of  goToa  {papg-  .... 

C!*l7^  fl  ",■  ^^ '  '"^  Fig  2.~A«d«  Hflotic.. 

»•   tiM   final   ^peal  ^ 

»«de   by  tbe   Almighty 
•n   (Job  xL  21^  he 
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E^fptikSB  niut  hkre  coiutrucled  aanie 
kioda  of  rafts  or  hoMU,  tti  traiuport 
them  over  the  Nile,  and  cipecutU;  when 
the  aanuol  floods  of  that  river  reo- 
dsred  other  modes  of  trajuit  impoisible. 


,  _dtlie  Mtte  of  tU< 
papyrus-atalka,  split  Uid^llMt^  yoven 
together,  giring  the  ap^uMBOe,^en 
completed,  of  fi^.  SE  Toe  aaiiie  author 
bI»o  dracribes  vesiiels  mndo  of  n  frame- 
work of  oaieri  and  coiered  with  gkina, 
MMiling  from  Armenia  to  Babjion.* 

Theopfarutna  fnrniabea  aimiUr  infor- 
mation, Mtiog  na  that  the  Egyptians 
m»ke  their  boata  of  papirmi,  and  ireaTe 
Mdli  and  ropes  with  the  »t«lkj  of  the 

Slants  (lib.  IT.  cap.  9)  ;  and  Dlodorn* 
ionloa  (Bib.  Hitt.  lib.  iL  cap.  17)  con- 
firms this  information.    Anatbat  there 


Kceoratelj  described  it  as  a  ilewter 
rod  bearing  a  head  of  hairs  in  the  form 
of  a  panicle  at  the  top  (0«orjr.,  Kb.  zTi). 
And   Lncan,  the   poet,  saja;  irhen  the 


■  Amongat-IMi  first  \dcaa  of  abip-build* 
littg,  tber  fr*bl(l  be  likel;  to  tie  bundles 
of  Wood  or  papjnis  together,  and  llien, 
sitting  Bpon  them,  would  padclle  them- 
selresin  whatever  direction  thej  pleased. 
That  this  was  ibeir  contrivance,  the  dis- 
cover; of  a  curious  Mosaic  pavement  in 
the  celebrated  Temple  of  Fortune  at 
Praneate,  and  now  in  the  Birberini  in 
Rome,f  plainlj  testifiea.  The  ligura 
repreaeota  a  man  sitting  acroas  two 
bandies  of  paper  rceda  tied  together, 
having  in  hb  hand  a  short  double  paddle, 
with  which  he  propelled  himself  forwar^ 
his  l*ga  serving  for  oara  (fig.  4).  And 
Denon  relates  that  the  people  in  Upper 
Egjpt  often  passed  up  and  down  tha 
Nile  bj  similar  means,  even  as  late  as  the 
time  in  which  he  wrote  (  Voyagi  dam 
Eyspl).  Isaao  Casaubon  also  remarks, 
that  the  same  practice  is  mentioned  bj 


At  what  pwiod  narigation  wa«  firtt 
practised  in  Exf  pt  it  is  not  easj  to  eay, 
but  the  first  sUp  from  tlMt  coantr*  of 
which  we  have  anv  record,  arrivea  In 
Greece  1S12  jean  Infore  the  Cbri^ian 
•r* ;  bat  long  prior  to  thM  time  the 
•  Berod.  CKo,  e.  IN. 


"  cro3f  cd  lo  the  Isknd  of  Elephantine  in  a 
Terr  J '  boat,  made  of  brancb^  (fronds)  of 
palm  trees,  fastened  toeether  with  small 
cords,  and  covered  on  the  onUidewith  al 
mat,  pitched  all  over."  Ttus  tcstuoonjr, 
eiact^  agrees  with  what  we  sbouMooD- 
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ceive  to  be  the  next  advance  in  the  art 

of  ship-buildinK;  the  bundles  of  papy- 
rus would  bo  tied  securely  together  at 
each  end,  so  as  to  giTe  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  canoe,  and  then  the  whole 
would  either  be  daubed  over  with  pitch 
or  bitumen,  or  else  covered  with  akius 
or  closely  woven  mats.  That  the  above 
testunonies  are  correct,  other  figures 
found  at  Praineste  serve  to  prove. 

Achilles  Tatlua  states  that  these  boats 
were  not  larger  than  a  person  coald 
carry  on  his  Bhoalder,  M  that  if  there 
was  a  deficicDc;  of  water,  Ihey  carried 


repmented  as  carTTing  the  Mcred  ai, 
a  visible  repreBsntalion  of  Osiris,  An 
presidtng  Deity  of  their  lempiei,  the 
Renins  oF  prodaction  and  preservation. 
An  annual  festiral  was  also  held  in 
honour  of  this  sacred  ship  {De  IM/x 
et  OHridte,  p.  358).  The  outer  shell  or 
hulk  of  this  vessel  was  composed  of 
rough  pieces  of  wood,  aecurelj  joined 
and  fastened  bj  four  other  pieces ;  others 
were  then  fixed  across,  and'  formed  the 
deck;  the  bitersticea  were  well  plugged 
with  papyrus,  and  then  the  whole  wu 
pitched  add  tarred  over,  to  prevent  the 


them  to  where  there  was  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  to  float  them.  Heavier 
veasela  would  be  unsuitable  for  the  Mile, 
•a  in  many  places  the  mod  approaches 
so  near  the  surfkce  (Ach.  Tat.,  lib.  ir. 
p.  248). 

Bruce  describes,  in    bil    Travd*   ik 


Pliny's  aeeount  of  those  of  Egypt.    The 

plants  nsed  are  tied  firmly 

together,  a  piece  of  acaoia 

tree  being  put  in  the  bottom 

for  a  keel,   to   which   tiie 

plants  are  joined;  they  ar« 

then    gathered   up    at   the 

stem  and  stern,  and  the  ends 

tied  fast  there  ; — the  vessel 

then  resembles  fig.  5. 
The  larger   rotsels    and 

sbfps  of  burden  also  wa;iU1 

at  first  liave  only  a  keel  of 

thorn  tree,  and   the   sides 

of  ^e  paper  reeds.  After- 
wards the  frame -wcFrk 
would  altogether  consist  of  woodjiaving 

the  joints  and  crevices  called  wCft  papj- 

rns.    Belzoni's  iiceonnt  of  the  boat  that 

he  hired  to  carry  him  over  the  take 
Mceris,  corresponds  with  the  above  de- 
scription, being,  according  to  Herodotus, 
like  that  called  by  the  ancienta  "  Baris," 
or  "  Boat  of  Charon,"  which  was  Ihe 
Teasel  in  which  the  Egyptians  carried 
their  dead  to  the  place  of  burial,  and 
also  for  othur  purposes  still  more  sacred, 
as  appeal's  in  all  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt.  Accordinr  to  Plutarch,  it  was 
n»«d  in  aU  sacred  rrtea,  and  is  ftequsntlj 


possibility  of  water  entering  (BeUoni, 
p.  380).  This  vessel,  when  finished, 
appeared  like  fig.  ti. 

Thus  1  he  united  teatimony  of  all  ancient 
writers  agrees  with  that  of  the  Bible,  u 
to  (he  value  and  usefulueas  of  the  papar 
reed  or  bulrush,  and  serves  to  confim 
theofl-repeatedaaiertion,tbattbe  weed) 
which  ohoke  up  oar  rivera,  and  btsM  th* 
pathways  on  which  we  trend,  are  ^her 


fell  things  by  the  word  ol  his  power. 
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A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  James  Crabb,  late  of 
Soathampton.  By  John  Rudall,  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  London: 
Walton  and  Maberly. 

An  interesting  memorial  of  a  Giristian 
philanthropist,  by  one  who  knew  him 
well,  and  who  is  content,  after  a  short 
introdnction,  to  let  him  speak  for  him- 
self; occasionally,  however,  making  a 
few  explanatory  remarks.  The  materials 
from  which  the  memoir  has  been  drawn 
are — 1st,  three  diaries  kept  by  Mr. 
Crabb — one  commencing  in  the  month 
of  February,  1791,  when  he  joined  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  terminating 
in  the  month  of  January,  1793  ;  another 
commencing  in  the  month  of  January, 
1795,    when    he    became   an    itinerant 

Ereacher,  and  ending  in  the  month  of 
December,  1798  ;  and  the  other,  com- 
mencing in  the  year  1818,  and  continued 
with  some  interruption  to  1825.  2r.dly, 
a  largo  collection  of  letters ;  3pdly,  a 
rough  sketch  of  his  life,  which  ho  drew 
up  during  his  last  illness.  Mr.  Crabb 
was  neither  a  scholar  nor  a  divine,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  these  terms ; 
but  he  was  better  than  either.  He  was 
a  sincere  believer  and  an  earnest  worker, 
who  laboured  assiduously  and  success- 
fully on  behalf  of  his  Great  Master.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  he  was  the 
honoured  instrument  made  use  of  by  God 
in  the  conversion  of  Elieabeth  Wall- 
bridge,  the  "  Dairyman's  Daughter  "  of 
Legfa  Richmond.  An  affectionate  letter 
to  her  brother,  acknowledging  this  fact, 
is  given  in  the  volume  bciore  us,  which 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  in 
our  pages,  as  also  other  extracts  from 
the  volume,  at  some  future  time.  Several 
useful  institutions  were  commenced  by 
Mr.  Crabb  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
As  the  originator  and  patron  of  the 
society  for  the  religious  instruction  and 
social  improvement  of  the  gipsy  ti*ibcs, 
and  a  school  for  their  chiTdren,  he  is 
well  known.  We  commend  the  rohune 
to  the  attention  of  all.  Methodists 
especially  will  derive  much  pleasure  and 
profit  in  Its  perusal.  We  wish  it  an  ex- 
tensive cii*oulation. 


The  Rev.  WHliam  Jay.  A  Memour  by  the 
Rev.  S.  S.  Wilaon,  a  member  of  his  con- 
gregation. With  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing Remarkable  Passages  selected  from 
his  Discourses.  London:  Binns  and 
Goodwin. 

We  regard  tliis  volume  as  the  precursor 
to  a  more  extended  biography  to  be 
published  of  this  '*  God-made  minister." 
As  such  it  will  repay  perusal.  The 
"  Scraps  and  Incidents  "  are  very  in- 
teresting; and  the  "Gem  Thoughts" 
given  in  tho  appendix  will,  we  doubt 
not,  become  "nousehold  words,"  re- 
peated again  and  again,  so  that  this 
good  man's  sayings  will  abide,  though 
he  has  himself  departed  from  amongst 
us. 


Morning  Dew  Drops.  By  Mrs.  Clara 
Lucas  Balfour,  M'ith  Introduction  by  Mrs. 
ILirriet  Beecher  Stowe.  London:  W.  and 
F.  G.  Ca^h. 

WiroEVEB  has  listened  to  the  charming 
lectures  of  Mrs.  Balfour  will  need  no 
recommendation  of  ours  to  induce  them 
to  purchase  her  book.  There  is  such  a 
happy  combination  of  the  interesting 
and  the  instructive,  set  forth  in  chaste, 
and,  sometimes,  elegant  language,  with 
a  most  winning  manner  in  all  t^at  she 
•utters,  that  we  would  almost  defy  any 
one  to  resist  the  fascination.  In  "  Morn- 
ing Dew  Drops  "  we  have  twenty-one 
chapters,  each  of  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  kindly  instructive  lecture  to  the 
young  on  the  advantages  of  temperance. 
Man^  a  beautiful  flower,  and  many  a 

Srecious  bud,  has  been  blighted  and 
estroyed  by  the  distillations  of  intem- 
perance ;  let  us  hope  that  these  lessons 
will  be  refreshing  and  invigorating  to 
multitudes  of  young  reader^  causing 
beauty  and  fragrance  to  break  forth  on 
every  hand. 

A  suitable  introduction  from  the  pen 
of  the  justly  celebrated  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Stowe  is  added  to  the  work,  and  tho 
whole  is  dedicated  to  the  Juveniles  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  forms  a  hand- 
some presentation  volume,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  that  a  hundred  thousand 
are  in  circulation. 


Carrespitiifnct* 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  LATE  MR.  W.  DAWSON. 

WCENTrVES  TO  cnnisxiAN  tsefulnsss. 

Mir  PEAB  Mrs.  ***.— I  have  an  hoar 
to  rede«ia  my  pledgei  as  it ,  ngards  writ-* 


ing  to  you  concerning  my  Leeds  appoint* 
mcnt,  which  I  fiod  is  Spitalfields  and 
the  old  Chapel,  on  the  1 1th  of  October. 

Now,  then,  I  should  not  be  gailty  of  a 
very  heinous  crime  were  I  to  conclude 
my  letter  in  the  usual  form,  and  writo  no 
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more,  because  I  have  informed  jon,  ac- 
cording to  promise,  when  I  am  planned 
for  Leeds.  But  I  should  not  have  filled 
up  my  hoar,  nor  indeed  should  I  have 
emptied  my  heart.  When  I  know  that 
I  can  gratify  a  friend  (and  of  Mri.  ***  I 
haye  no  donbt),  I  fioel  a  degree  of  pleasure 
of  a  superior  kind  in  affording  such  a 
gratification.  What,  cannot  I  say  one 
word  that  will  he  useful  ?  What,  not 
write  one  line  in  an  hour,  which  will 
hear  perusing  with  some  degree  of 
profit?— Surely. — ^Blessed  Jesus,  send  . 
forth  the  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
and  let  the  words  of  my  pen  and  the 
meditations  of  my  heart  (commnnicated 
throngh  the  pen)  be  acceptable  to  God 
and  profitable  to  my  sister*s  soul. 

When  I  look  at  your  restored  health, 
when  I  heard  of  your  company,  your 
toils,  your  pleasures,  and  your  honours  at 
the  Conference,  I  could  not  but  exclaim, 
**Hflil!  highly  favoured  of  the  Lord; 
blessed  art  thou  among  women.'*  Tou 
did  not  entertain  ancels  from  heaven,  but 
you  entertained  the  "  angels  of  the 
churches  and  the  glory  of  Christ.**  Yon 
entertained  those  messengers  of  mercy 
and  ministers  of  Chrut:  thus  it  would  be 
not  only  a  gratification  to  your  own  soul, 
but  would  give  pleasure  to  their  attend- 
ing angels;  and,  what  is  better  than  all, 
would  meet  the  smile  of  their  Master, 
and  the  approbation  of  your  God.  It  was 
a  kind  providence  that  placed  you  where 
you  are,  and  no  doubt  placed  yon  there 
for  the  high  purposes  of  securing  a  glo- 
rious salvation,  and  successfully  promot- 
ing the  salvation  of  others.  Tour  *^  lines  ' 
have  fallen  in  pleasant  places,'*  yon 
*'haye  a  goodly  neritage;"  and  I  trust 
you  win  fully  answer  the  purposes  of 
God,  and  live  a  life  entirely  devoted  to 
his  service.  0  I  could  like  to  see  my 
friends  all  alive  and  alwayB  alive  to  God, 
especially  those  who  are  younger  than 
myselfl  I  want  to  see  those  who  are  to 
live  when  I  am  dead,  more  qualified  and 
more  disposed  to  cany  on  the  work  of 
the  LoBD  than  I  have  been.  I  could 
like  to  leaye  the  Church  filled,  and  (if 
you  win  allow  me  a  little  Irish)  JilUng 
with  souls  more  wise,  more  holy,  more 
zealous,  more  active,  and  more  useful 
than  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  pre- 
ceded them.  I  wish,  therefore,  that  my 
valued  friend  and  sister  may  take  the 
lead  in  deep  experience  of  the  '*deep 
things  of  God ;"  and  as  far  as  her  do- 
mestic duties  permit,  to  be  as  generally 
useful  as  her  grace,  her  time,  and  her 
talents  will  enable  her  to  be.  And  why 
notf  She  is  the  object  of  the  favour  of 
Christ;  she  is  the  subject  of  his  grace; 
she  is  a  servant  in  his  house;  she  is  a 
child  in  his  family;  she  is  an  heir  of  his 
kingdom,  and,  therefon,  is  under  un- 


speakable obligations  to  <<  glorify  bim 
with  (her)  body  and  spirit,  which  are 
his/'  Why  n9t?  She  has  ahead  to  de- 
vise schemes  of  mercy;  she  has  a 
heart  to  feel;  she  has  a  tongue  to  speak ; 
she  lias  a  hand  to  help  fonraid  the 
cause  of  God;  she  can  beam  with  mild 
glory  in  her  circle,  and  be  a  '*  a  bumiag 
and  shining  light"  in  her  day  and  gc* 
neration. 

And  how  is  it  possible? — Quite  pos- 
sible! The  throne  of  grace  is  open  to 
her  at  all  tiraep.  The  blood  of  sprink- 
ling pleads.  The  Spirit  of  God  yisits, 
and  would  not  be  a  transient  guest.  The 
promises  of  God  attract.  The  ministers 
of  Christ  invite.  Inlying  moments  nrge. 
An  advancing  eternity  impresses  with 
awful  weight.  Zealous  Christians  stimu- 
late. Dying  sinners  rouse  the  most 
dormant  feelings,  that  we  may  endeavour 
to  "  save  their  souls  from  death,"  and, 
under  God,  "  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins."  And  there  is  for  her  encourage- 
ment all  the  assistance,  all  the  directions, 
all  the  salvation  contained  in  the  oft 
repeated  text,  viz. — **  The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost:"  and 
with  this  salvation,  what  is  it  thai  a 
Christian  cannot  do,  cannot  suffer,  can- 
not enjoy,  in  the  will  of  God? 

But  the  clock  strikes— a  call  is  beaid— 
"come  down."  My  paper  is  bad;  my 
pen  is  not  good;  n^  time  ia  done;  my 
subject  unfinished;  my  sheet  nnfllled. 
And  with  all  these  complaints,  my 
heart  breathes  still  its  best  wishes  for  the 
comfort  and  prosperity,  the  health,  the 
life,  the  happmess  of  Mr.  ***  and  your* 
self:  and  when  time  shall  be  no  more, 
may  I  meet  yon  at  the  right  hand  oC 
Goo,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 
Your  Mend  in  Christ, 

W.  Dawoov. 

BarnboWf  Septembtr  29, 18S5. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  PRE- 
EMINENCE  OF  ENGLAND  OVER 
CONTINENTAL  COUNTRIES. 

Dear  Szb, — To  be  in  London  and  able 
to  attend  what  are  termed  the  May 
Meetings,  must  be  by  the  Chriatian  and 
the  phDanthropist  esteemed  a  high  pri- 
vilege. Indeea,  that  mind  is  not  to  be 
envied  which  can  look  upon  those  annual 
gatherings  with  indifference  and  uncon- 
cern. Some  there  may  be,  and  English- 
men too, who  oppose  the  objects  which  so 
deeply  interest  the  large  majority  of  our 
countrymen,  and  ridicule  those  wbo  are 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  institn- 
tions  that  are  a  bloasmg  to  the  world, 
while  they  are  the  glory  of  our  land. 
With  ihinkevs  snoh  as  these  (if  tbey 
think  at  all),  neither   yon,  nor  your 
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readers  hold  any  sympathy;  their 
patriotism  and  good  sense  are  more  than 
qaestionable, — ^their  example  or  opinions 
no  religions  man  would  feel  disposed  to 
follow. 

The  truest  Christian  is  the  soviidest 
patriot.  For  ''Righteousness  esultetli 
a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people;"  and  he  who  honours  hisOeator 
the  most;  is  he  who  is  foremost  in  pro- 
moting erery  work  which  advances  the 
intelligence  and  the  happiness,  both 
present  and  future,  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. A  true  Englishman  is  proud  of 
his  country.  The  historian  records  with 
delight  its  rise  from  insignificance, 
poverty,  weakness,  and  barbarism,  to 
importance,  wealth,  strength,  and  civili- 
sation. The  philosopher,  artist,  war- 
rior, and  politician,  dwell  with  feelings 
of  no  ordinary  gratification  upon  the 
Ions'  list  of  admirable  men  whose  deeds 
shed  lustre  over  every  page  of  its  won- 
derful history. 

There  is  yet  another  character  who 
feels  an  e^ual  interest,  who  loves  his 
country  >vith  an  equal  ardour,  and  is 
ready  to  make  equal  sacrifices  for  its 
welfare:— Thk  CuaiSTiAN.     It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  may  combine  in  his  own 
person  all  the  attainments  and  virtues 
of  the  others ;  there  is  nothing  in  his 
religion,  whatever  may  be  the  mistaken 
views  of  others,  to  prevent  his  attaining 
to  the  erudition  of  the  historian,  the 
profundity  of  the  philosopher,  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  artist,  the  highest  at- 
tainments of  science,  the  courage  of  the 
soldier,  or  the  skill  of  the  politician. 
He  feels    deeply  interested    in   every 
movement  in  winch  the  weU-beins;  and 
glory  of  his  country  is  concerned  ;  he 
abhors  war,  and  never  draws  the  sword 
unless  compelled ;  he  hates  tyranny,  and 
gives  to  others  the  liberty  he  loves.  His 
political  creed  is  comprehended  in  very 
few  words,  but  they  are  words  of  im- 
portance, they  originate  and  proceed 
from  his  Creator,  wnose  law  is  his  de- 
light.   ''Do  unto  others  as  ye  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  you."     He 
knows  that  if  this  were  adopted  by  the 
world,  and  men  acted  out  the  divine  and 
god-like    principle    contained  in  that 
brief  sentence,  nation  would  not  rise 
up  against  nation;    the  sword  would 
rust  in  its  scabbard,  or  if  taken  out,  it 
would  be  to  form  it  into  the  sickle  or 
the  pruning  hook.    In  the  world  there 
would  be  no  fighting,  cruelty,  or  blood- 
shed.    In    the    church   no  Jealousies, 
envyinffs,  or  strife;  no  lording  it  over 
God*s  heritage,  or  brother  going  to  law 
with  brother.    In  families,  contention, 
suspicion,   and    unkindness    would   be 
banished  by  peace,  unity,  and  love. 

The  weapon  he  wields  is  the  sword 
of  the  Sjpirft. 


The  law  he  would  establish  is  the 
law  of  kindness. 

The  statute-book  he  would  circulate 
for  the  rule  of  life  is  the  Word  of  God. 
The  arms  he  emplovs  draw  no  blood, 
inflict  no  pain — yet  they  are  powerful, 
through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds. 

The  Christian  knows  that  the  Bible 
is  the  friend  of  universal  man,  and  the 
tyrant's  greatest  foe.  Its  precepts  are 
adapted  to  all  people— its  laws  are  suited 
to  all  nations.  Where  it  rules  the  cla- 
rion of  war  is  not  heard — ^the  cannon's 
thunder  never  roars.  Within  its  influ- 
ence, rapine,  murder,  and  robbery  can- 
not riot ;  slavery  is  banished,  and  man 
sees  in  man — whatever  may  be  the 
clime  of  his  birth  or  the  colour  of  his 
skin — nothing  but  a  friend  and  a  brother. 
The  names  of  Ctesar,  Blucher,  Napo- 
leon, Nelson,  and  Wellington,  are  great; 
they  hold,  and  wiU  continue  to  hold,  a 
high  place  in  the  page  of  history,— yet, 
bright  and  glorious  as  these  names  may 
be,  how  many  there  are  who  would  pre- 
fer those  of  Cicero,  Luther,  Bacon, 
Newton,  Milton,  Howard,  or  Wesley! 

The  triumphs  of  the  Bible  over  nations 
and  individuals  are  more  wonderful  than 
those  of  the  sword.  No  wonder  that  so 
many  assemble  in  the  magnificent  metro- 
polis of  our  beloved  country  in  the 
beautiful  month  of  May,  to  hear  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of 
peace  and  civilisation. 

If  the  Christian  at  any  time  oould  be 
pardoned  for  feeling  proud  of  his  coun- 
try, it  would  surely  oe  at  these  annual 
gatherings.  Nature  herself  is  castine 
off  the  leafless  poverty  of  winter,  and 
clothing  herself  in  her  beauUful  attire. 
The  churches,  too,  come  forth  in  their 
glory,  and  put  forward  their  beloved  pas- 
tors, their  venerable  fathers,  and  their 
honoured  sons.  London,  busy  London, 
sends  forth  its  thousands,  and  a  whole 
month  is  consecrated  to  the  ffreat  work 
of  universal  philanthropy  and  Christian 
benevolence. 

London  presents  a  spectacle  on  these 
occasions  to  be  witnessed  in  no  other 
land.  The  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  the  noolest  pillars  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  wealthiest  commoners  of 
the  empire,  feel  it  a  privilege  to  mingle 
with  the  humbler  classes  of  the  com- 
muuity,  and,  on  the  same  platform,  advo- 
cate the  cause  of  evangebcal  truth.  We 
who  live  at  a  distance  could  sometimes 
envy  you  the  pleasure  of  attending 
these  festivals  of  the  intellect  and  of  the 
heart.  We  are  not,  however,  cut  off 
from  all  participation  in  your  rich  en- 
joyments. This  land  of  ours  is  a  pro- 
fessedly Christian  country  —  conse- 
quently, a  free  country;  we  have  free 
institutions  and  a  jmns  raxss.     This 
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latter  blessing  puts  into  our  hands  and  LETTER 

before  our  eyes  that  which  you  hear.  fbom  a  leader  to  a  member  in  tboi;- 

Nor  is  this  without  advantage.    At  our  ble  through  cnilind  treathekt  bt 

leisure  we  read  of  the  wonderful  effects  a  near  belatite. 

produced  by  the  preaching  of  trulh—  _Your   letter  has 

the  progress  of  temperance— the  circu-  ^7  ^^^^  v    !I?  '     ^.     »   J^f  5^ 

latlon  of  the  Scriptures,  and  iU  silent,  ^^^^^^  "?  A*^'*  Tr™"  '  ^^  "^ 

'''  '''^T.:.:^:itn  °"'"  ""' ''""  Y^ Voslllon,  rr.^  alare,  must  have 

"      a ^j  4.„  »!,„.„  „-..-,M!o=  v?c.f      between  such  near  rclatiTes  as  a . 

were  confined  to  those  assemblies,  >ast  v™  i,»„„  ™4— .j  !.._<.....  .»  .  .^^.^ 

as  they  are,  the  benefit  would  bo  com-  You  have  arnved,  however,  at  a  penod 

paratively  iraited;  but  by  the  liberality  f  ^^^  7^''^^%  •>? .^^tf  "If  TJJw 

of  the  conductors  of  a  free  press,  thosi  *»  "^S^^  *e  feehngs  than  at  an  «u1t 

facU  and  details  are  circulated  through  "■S«-     Y«>»  /'%^^^^^r^^,  *?*  "'I* 

the  length  and  breadth  of  the  empire  ;  "^'o^ances  for  the  irntabih^  of  temper 

yet,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  ^^  ^''""^ '^^'"S'  °f,?"w^H«nnh»; 

there  are  many  points  unread  and  un-  *<>  ^T'A^'^^^^.u^J^r^^Ll^ 

tnown  to  tbousi^nds,  even  of  the  reli-  7°"  ^^  "»*  ^^  »*>«  ^P^  *TJ^^"". "" 

gious  public.    If  yoi  consider  the  fol-  J?"  ""T.,''*^'-    ^"^^V""  "    »f  w '^ 

lowing  statistics  o?  murders  which  have  P'^jT  'i"*""''.' »/?"'  }  V"!i:*'l^T„^P 

talten  place  in  the   various    countries  ""^er  this  painfu    trial;  which  is  one 

enumerated,  and  which  I  gathered  from  f^^^S    f  ^^'T 1     iZ^o  ISttl 

a  speech  delivered  at  one  of  the  meet-  ^7,<J°'  g°H  '^  ?««  "«°f »»«  *<>    1°^  « 

ings,    interestinj?   to    your    readers,  I         Z  '    ,  ,       .  '  ,  ^ .,    .  «-.•   j 

plSce  them  at  your  disposal.    It  is  pro-  .   ^  «3<«««  »»  '«»™  *at  your     mind 

kble  that  many  of  your  subscribers  will  >»«  been  more  composed   smee  tou  left 

be  as  interested  and  as  surprised  as  my-  — — •'  '"^  that  ;rou  «  had  much  of  the 

self  on  reading  the  statement.  E7**",f  .f  ^"^       ?*  it  is  who  says 

°  "  In  all  thy  ways  acKnowledge    niiu ; 

Number  of   persons    committed    for  And  who  adds  for  your  encouragement 

murder  in  one  milHon  of  the  popu-  »nd  consolation,  "and  he  shaU  direct 

lation  : *^y  paths:"  that  is,  if  in  all  thy  ways 

thou    acknowledge  him.     And  how  "is 

England,  Ust  census 4  that  to  be  done?      By  prayer,    faith, 

Belgiinn  .........      18  confidence  in  him,  submission  to  him, 

Ireland,  a  few  years  smce  .    .    .      4o  obedience.    He  wiU  have  us  subject  to 

Sa^dinT^                 '^''*''  ^'"^^      20  ^'™'^^^-     ^"'  ^^"^  '^"^  ""'*  '""^  ^P^'^ 

Bavaria   !    !    ! 30  ^*  ^^^'    ^^^^  '^  the  will  of  the  Lord 

or,  Including  homicides  .*    !    !      68  concerning  me?     It  is  unquestionably 

France 31  ^J  **sanctmcation;"  and,  in  order  to 

Anstria •.    .    .    .      36  that,  my  mortification,     God  will  raor- 

Tuscany 42  tify  his  children  in  some  way  or  other, 

Lombafdy .      45  to  humble  and  prove  them  and  show 

Italy 76-  them  what  is  in  their  heart;  that  he  may 

^    K  o*  1 ,«?  t»e  gracious  unto  them.    And  he  asks 

^7v\J       200  ^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^  '^^  ^^*  ^^y  ^^^  ^'^" 

^    ^         choose  to  be  mortified;  for  taortification 

After  reading  this,  who  will  not  join  would  scai'cely  be  worthy  of  the  name 

in  the  sentiment —  %vere  they  to  have  a  choice  in  the  matter. 

£nRland,  with  aU  thy  faults,!  love  thee  still.  ^pJ  ^^}^  ^^J^  ^«'"  *^  choose  Mid  deter- 

\xr^  -.     'J    ji  If    J  j.r.     1 1.  1 XV   .  mme,  for  them  to  submit.    Happy  are 

We  may  indeed  feel  thankful  that  we  are  ^^ey  who  submit  without  murmuring. 

Englishmen;  but  the  qnestion  may  be  Can  you  do  that?     The  Lord  help  you  I 

asked,  and  I  for  one  should  like  to  see  it  j^^'  f^^  ^he  future,  say  with  the  psal- 

answered  m  your  periodical,-  ^53^    «xhou  shalt  guide  me  with  t}.y 

From  what  causes  do  the  murders  counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  me  ti 

cominitted  in  the  several  countries  enu-  ^j^      »    g^y  ^th  Jesus,  "Father  not 

merated  m  the  foregomff  list  so  far  ex-  %    .(.j,,    but  Mine?,  be  done."    And  sar 

ceed  m  number  those  wlich  take  pla«e  ^.fth  Job,  «  When  he  hath  tried  me  1 

in  u^nglandr  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^  goUr     Pray  for  a 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly,  resigned,  relying,  and  loving  heart. 

Edmund  Heelet.  ^^L  "S^^*  mercy,  and  peace,"  be 

_.      ,     ,  yours  for  evermore. 

Btrmnffham,  Me^  23rd,  1854.  I  am  yours,  in  the  Lord, 
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A  "WOBD   TO   THE   TEACnER. 

I  WOULD  not  have  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  feel  that  the  children  gathered 
around  him  are  high-hunded  sinners,  but 
little  better  than  fallen  spirits, — that  they 
are  to  be  treated  harshly,  or  scolded  into 
holiness ;  no  such  thing :   bat  I  would 
have  him  understand,  before  he  begins 
the  work,  that  he  is  about  to  deal  with 
depraved  hearts; — ^hearts  that  will  not 
naturally  rise  to  heaven,  nor  will  they 
oherish  and  love  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
as  you  pour  it  into  tbeir  hearts.    Tho 
heart  of  man  is  depraved.     Tho  earliest 
workings  of  the  soul  show  that  siu   is 
there.     You  cannot  find  the  time  when 
the  soul  rises  naturally  to  God  in  grdte- 
ful   worship  and  love  ;  and  while  you 
will  be    careful    to    let    your  religion 
appear  as  sincere,  as  amiable,  as  pleasant, 
as  you  can,  never  forget  that  yon  are 
teaching  a  company  of  sinners.     Go  on 
this  principle  in  preparing  to  teach  ;  go 
on  this  principle  in  communicating  in- 
struction.     Instruct  them  as   sinners  ; 
feci  for  thorn  as  sinners,  pray  for  them 
as  sinners.    If  yon  go  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple, you  will  stop  short  of  tho  great 
point  aimed  at, — the   renewing  of  the 
heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     Go  on  any 
other  principle,  and  you  will  soon  become 
discouraged  ;  that  tree  which  you  have 
so  assiduously  and  so  carefully  watered, 
does  not  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  holi- 
ness.    It  is  owing,  in  a  g^eat  mca.«?ure, 
to  our  keeping  tliis  line  between  con- 
verted and  unconverted  men  so  distinct 
and  clear,  that  this  land  has  been  so 
abundantly  blessed  with  frequent  and 
powerful  revivals  of  religion. — To<^<L 


mn   FRUIT  OF  PARENTAL  "EXrOSTCLATION. 

On  my  return  home  one  erening,  my 
wife  told  mo  that  her  daughter  had  be- 
haved very  ill,  and  been  so  rebellious  and 
obstinate,  that  she  had  been  constrained 
to  correct  her.  In  consequence  I  took 
her  between  my  knees  and  began  to  talk 
to  her.  I  told  her  she  had  often  heard 
that  she  was  a  sinner  against  God ;  that 
sin  was  breaking  tho  commandments  of 
God;  that  ho  had  commanded  her  to 
honour  and  obey  her  father  and  mother: 
but. that  she  had  disobeyed  her  mother, 
and  thus  sinned  against  God,  and  made 
him  angry  at  her, — far  more  angry  than 
her  mother  had  been ;  that  she  nad  also 
often  heard  that  she  must  have  a  new 
heart  or  disposition;  th&t  Sf  her  heart  or 
disposition  were  not  wicked,  she  wonld 
not  thus  want  a  new  one;  bnt  that  her 
obstinate,    rebellions    conduct    to   her 


mother  (with  somo  other  instances 
which  I  mentioned)  showed  that  her 
heart  was  wicked;  that  she  therefore 
wanted  both  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  a 
new  heart,  withoui  which  she  could  not 
be  happy  in  another  world  after  death. 
I  went  on  to  talk  with  her,  in  language 
suited  to  her  age,  concerning  the  love, 
and  mercy,  and  grace  of  Christ,  !n  a 
manner  which  I  cannot  particularly  de- 
scribe; but  my  heart  was  much  engaged, 
and  out  of  the  abundance  of  my  heart  nw 
mouth  spoke;  and  I  concluded  with 
pressing  it  upon  her  constantly  to  pray 
to  Jesus  Christ  to  forgive  her  sins;  to 
give  her  a  new  heart,  and  not  to  let  her 
die  till  he  had  indeed  done  so. 

I  have  good  ground  to  believe  that 
from  that  time  to  her  death,  no  day 
passed  in  which  she  did  not,  alone, 
more  than  once,  and  with  apparent 
earnestness,  pray  to  Jesus  Christ  to  this 
effect;  adding  petitions  for  her  father, 
mother,  and  brothers,  and  for  her 
nurse, — to  whom  she  was  much  attached. 
At  times  we  overheard  her  in  her  little 
room  to  which  she  used  to  retire  ;  and  on 
some  occasions  her  prayers  were  accom- 
panied with  sobs  and  tears.  Once  she 
was  guilty  of  an  untruth;  and  I  reasotfed 
and  expostulated  with  her  on  the  wicked- 
ness of  lying.  I  almost  seem  now  to 
hear  her  subsequent  confessions  in  her 
retirements, — her  cries  for  forgiveness, — 
her  prayers  for  a  new  and  a  bettor  heart, 
and  that  "  she  might  not  die  before  her 
new  heart  came."  In  short,  tliere  was 
everything  in  miniature  wliich  I  ever 
witnessed  or  read  of  in  an  adult  penitent; 
and  certainly  there  were  fruits  meet  for 
repentance, — for  nothing  reprehensible 
afterward  occurred  in  her  condUct. — 
Rev.  T.  Scott.  [This  child  died  at  the 
age  of  four  and  a  half  years.] 


FABEMTS,   FBAX   FOR  XOUR   OniLDJEUSN. 

T.  8.  was  a  poor  but  pious  and  de* 
Toted  man,  and  a  highly  esteemed  mem> 
ber  of  my  class.  He  was  regular 'in  his 
attendance,  and  indeed,  unless  he  was 
unavoidably  detaiiiedy  the  comer  he  had 
selected  for  himself  was  never  vacant 
when  the  class  met.  On  one.  of  the 
monthly  prayer  meeting  nights  I  ob- 
served him  to  be  more  thau  usually 
earnest  in  his  entreaties  at  the  Threne 
of  Grace  on  the  behalf  of  his  family ; 
and,  on  our  way  home,  after  4ihe  meeting, 
he  told  me  of  the  distress  and  sorrow  of 
his  heart  at  the  wickedness  of  his  eldest 
9Mi,  whom  he  deseribedas  a  terror  to* 
the  family;  adding,  ^I  fear  he  will 
Inreak  my  heart.'*  On  reaching  the  point 
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of  the  rmAifhen  we  usuallv  exchanged 
a  few  fMurttng  words,  I  tried  to  comfort 
kim  by  referring  to  the  unfathomable 
mercy  of  God^  and  the  all-sufficiency  of 
the  precious  atonement  of  Christy  and 
exhorted  him  to  prav  on ;  and  then 
ftddedy  *'  I  hare  faith  m  God's  promise, 
and  he  will  hear — ^he  will  answer; 
pray  on."  He  seemed  to  be  encouraged, 
and  parted  with  me,  saying,  ''Bless  the 
Lord,  I  belieye  he  has  saved  me.  Rebel 
as  I  was, — and  I  know  he  can  save 
him — I  tcill  pray  on."  He  was  absent 
from  class  two  weeks,  but  came  again 
on  the  third  night.  On  inquiring  the 
cause  of  his  absence,  ana  express- 
ing regret  that  my  other  duties  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  visit  him, 
he  maae  the  following  gratifying  state- 
ment:— 

''  Oh,  sir,  I  have  had  reason  to  prove 
the  truth  of  your  words,  when  I  last 
parted  with  you.    A  few  days  after  that. 


my  son  was  taken  ill,  and  the  doctor 
he  would  die.  f  thought  of  his  poor 
soul,  but  was  afraid  to  speak  to  nim. 
But  I  cried  to  the  Lord,  and  he  helped 
me.  I  went  to  his  bed-side  and  said, 
<Tom,  shall  I  read  to  youf  'Tes,  do, 
father,*  he  said.  I  then  read  about 
Jesus,  Zaccheus,  and  the  Prodigal. 
Finding  he  was  attentive^  and  seemed 
alarmed  at  the  thou^^ht  of  death,  I  said, 
*  Tom,  shall  I  pray  for  you?*  '  Oh  yes  ! 
yes,  fiither  ;  do  pray  for  me!'  and  it  was 
the  most  blessed  thing  I  ever  had  to  do 
in  my  life,  to  read  and  pray  with  him 
before  I  went  to  work  in  the  morning, 
and  when  I  came  home  at  night.  And 
ail  day  long  I  lifted  up  my  heart  for  him. 
Glory  be  to  God,  he  answered  my  poor 

Erayers,  and  pardoned  his  sins,  ana  set 
is  soul  at  liberty.  He  lived  a  few  days 
happy  in  Jesus,  and  then  died  rejoicing. 
Glory  be  to  God!*' 

T.W. 


Pifittllimffltts* 


HUGH    HfLLBB,    ON     TBI     CALL    TO    THB 

MIVISTBT. 

I  HAD  no  wish,  and  no  peculiar  fit- 
ness, to  be  either  lawyer  or  doctor; 
and  as  for  the  church,  that  was  too 
serious  a  direcUon  to  look  in  for  one's 
bread,  unless  one  could  honestly  regard 
one*s  self  as  called  to  the  church's  pro- 
per work;  and  I  could  not  There, 
said  my  uncles,  you  are  perfectly 
right;  better  be  a  poor  mason— better  be 
any  tHng  honest,  however  humble,  than  an 
uncalled  minister.  How  very  strong 
the  hold  taken  of  the  mind,  in  some 
cases,  by  hereditary  convictions,  of 
which  the  ordinary  conduct  shows  Uttle 
apparent  trace!  I  had,  for  the  last 
few  years,  been  a  wild  boy — not  with- 
out my  share  of  respect  for  Donald 
Roy's  relirion,  but  possessed  of  none 
of  Donalds  seriousness;  and  yet  here 
was  his  belief  in  this  speoial  matter 
Iving  so  strongly  entrenched  in 
tLe  recesses  of  my  mind,  that  no  con- 
sideration whatever  oould  have  induced 
me  to  outrage  it  by  obtruding  my  un- 
worthiness  on  the  church.  Thou|^h, 
perhaps,  overstrained  in  many  of  its 
older  formsy  I  fain  wish  the  conviction, 
in  at  least  some  of  its  better  modifica- 
tions, were  more  cenerai  now*  It 
might  be  well  for  i3l  the  Protestant 
churches  practically  to  hold,  with 
uncles  James  and  Sandy,  that  true 
ministers  cannot  he  manufactured  out 
of  ordinary  men— men  ordinary  in 
talent  and  chaiacter-^in  agivennum* 
^»»  of  yearsi  and  then  pamd  by  th« 


imposition  of  hands  into  the  sacred 
office;  but  that,  on  the  contrarv,  min- 
isters, when  real,  are  all  special  crea- 
tions of  the  grace  of  God.  I  ma^  add,  that 
in  a  belief  of  this  kind,  deeply  impUnted 
in  the  popular  mind  of  Scotland,  the 
strength  of  our  recent  church  contro- 
versy mainly  lay.— ITy  SchooU  and 
Schoohnatteri;  or,  the  Story  of  my 
Edvecaion.     By    Hugh  Millxb. 


IKHBBEKT  CBtJBLTT  OP  POPBHT. 

"Am  I  uncharitable?  "  Come  with  us, 
then,  into  the  Chapter-house.  Look  at 
that  large  freseo-paintinc  representing 
the  Church  militant  and  the  Church 
triumphant.  Oh  one  side,  the  pope  and 
the  emperor  on  thrones,  snirounded  by 
bishops  and  other  persons  of  distinction, 
are  watching  a  pack  of  dogs  as  they  drive 
away  from  a  flock  of  sheep  some  raven* 
ous  wolves.  These  dogs  of  the  Lord 
(Domini  eanet)  are  black  and  white,  the 
colours  of  the  Dominicans  whom  they 
represent.  The  wolves  whom  they  are 
destroying,  tearing  open  their  bowels  in 
the  fiercest  canine  fashion,  depict  the 
Waldenses  and  other  heretics;  While  the 
sheep  are  the  good  papists  imperilled  by 
their  wicked  errors  i  In  the  comer  of 
the  fresco,  some  of  the  heretics  are  re- 
present^ as  having  been  converted,  and 
in  the  act  of  destroying  their  erroneoas 
books,  while  8t.  Dominic  above  b  lead- 
ing the  elect  to  St.  Peter,  who  koepeUe 
gate  of  heaven.  Oai^  conductor,  the 
Bscxistan,   seemed  much   aiiiiifod,  a^ 
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shnigtinff  my  thoalden  at  the  hard  meo- 
flare  aealt  oat  to  my  wolfiih  brethren,  I 
exclaimed^  /  poeri  heretiei!  Here,  then, 
are  the  persecattons  of  Popery,  in  Ens- 
land  often  denied  as  fabalous,  publicly 
eommemorated  in  the  fresco  of  a  Koman- 
ist  church,  and  gloried  in  as  one  of  the . 
Tirtaes  of  the  Dominicans.  Woald  Pro- 
testants be  guilty  of  ynlgar  nncharitable- 
ness  in  calling  them  sanguinary  blood- 
hounds? It  wonld  be  unnecessary,  as  it 
is  ihe  character  they  gire  themselves." — 
1^1$  Land  of  the  Forum  (nut  the  Vatican^ 
^  Newmixn  Holly  p.  84. 

The  preceding  extract  describes  a 
firosco  painting  in  the  Chapter-honse  of 
the  church  of  St.  Maria  Novella,  in  the 
city  of  Florence.  Such  a  painting  is  not 
peculiar  to  Florence.  The  walls  of  the 
Bala  BegiOf  a  sort  of  splendid  anti-cham- 
ber to  the  Pauline  and  Ststine  chapels 
at  Bome,  are  decorated  with  pictures  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day, 
in  fresoo. — See  **Bome,  its  Wonders  and 
Warship,^  p.  77.  As  soon  as  the  j>ope 
of  that  day  received  the  news  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  heretics  in  France,  ho 
went  fh>m  St.  Mark's  to  St.  Peter's  in 
solemn  supplication,  and,  ordaining  a 
jubilee  for  the  whole  world,  incited  the 
nations  to  pray  for  the  religion  and  king 
of  France,  desiring  that  so  copious  a  loss 
of  bad  blood  might  be  productive  of 
health  to  so  sickly  a  kingdom.  He  had 
a  medal  stmck,  as  well  as  the  picture 
made,  in  commemoration  of  the  horrible 
event.— See  **  Tke  Romanism  of  Italy" 
by  Sir  C.  E.  Eardley,  p.  47. 


CHBiaXIAKITT  IK  HUXBLX  UVX. 

I  HATS  no  doubt  that  there  is  more 
Christianity  in  London  than  we  see  or 
inspect.  We  can  see  Christianity  only 
when  it  flashes  from  on  high.  We  cannot 
see  those  beantiful  lights  that  are  shining 
in  lowly  and  miserable  places,  in  the 
forms  of  patience,  meekness,  gentleness, 
battling  with  hunger  and  nakedness,  and 
cold, — unknown  martyrs.  There  is  many 
a  martyr  in  a  London  cellar  whose  praise 
the  tmmpet  does  not  sound,  whose  com- 
mendations the  newspaper  column  does 
not  record;  and  where,  perhaps,  we  sa^, 
**I  only  am  left  alone;"  we  may  have  m 
onr  parish,  in  our  neighbonrhood,  seven 
thousand  unseen  by  ns,  but  seen  by  the 
all-seeing  God,  who  have  never  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal.  It  is  thus  that,  because 
piety  is  mnch  of  it  necessarily  hidden, 
the  righteous  do  not  now  shme  forth 
in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.  These 
flowers  are  hidden  because  they  are  in 
the  sequestered  nooks  of  the  world. 
Theee  diamonds  are  now  encrusted  with 
poTerty,and  therefore  they  cannot  respon* 
sirely  reflect  the  Hght  of  the  sue     were 


men  of  real  reltgioa  placed  in  the  high 

places  of  the  world,  a  little  religion  would 
fjo  a  great  way;  but  when  real  religion 
IS  placed  amidst  the  pressure  of  narrow 
circumstances,  it  takes  a  great  deal  to 
penetrate  the  thick  cloak,  and  make  it- 
self to  be  seen,  and  felt  from  afar.  Place 
a  single  candle  on  the  spire  of  a  cathe- 
dral, and  thousands  can  see  it;  place  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light  at  the  bottom 
of  a  coal  mine,  and  only  half  a  dozen 
miners  can  see  it.  God*s  people  are  in  a 
subterranean  crypt  of  this  great  life  of 
ours.  By  and  by  they  shall  be  lifted  up 
into  the  grand  cathedral  itself,  and  there 
they  "shall  shine  forth  ine  kingdi.a 
of  their  Father." — Dr.  CuHsaKO. 


THE    SPiniT    07  SVCOBSSFUL  PBSAOHUrQ. 

True  preaching  is   first  of  all  the 
preaching  which  comes  from  the  heart. 
Onr  sermons  ought  to  be  the  overflowing 
of  a  full  cup.     May  God  make  ns  aU 
like    Stephen,     "men    full    of    fSuth 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"    Then  shall 
none  be  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and 
the  spirit  by  which  we  speak.    Let  us 
ask  of  Gody  that  he  would  give  ns  to 
believe  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  all 
our  soul,  and  with  all  our  mind,  those 
solemn  truths  which  we  preach.    There 
is  in  our  faith  much  of  theoretio  know- 
lodge,  and  of  human  traditions,  and  very 
little  of  that  living  conviction  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  gives.    We  do  not  in  truth 
believe  in  eternal  punishment,  and  in  the 
impossibility  of  being  saved  except  by 
bemg  regenerated.    If  we  did  belief  e 
these  things,  we  should  be  ready  to  go 
to  the  ends  of  the  world  to  save  a  single 
sovJ;  and  when  we  found  ourselvee  in 
the  nudst  of  hundreds  of  sinners,  we 
should  stretch  out  our  arms  towards 
them.  We  diould  be  aUemately  like  the 
tempest,  uprooting  everything,  and,  like 
the  sun,  shedding  its  nealing   beams. 
Let  us  prepare  our  sermons   on   onr 
knees.    Wesley  often  passed  the  whole 
Saturday-night  in  prayer;*  and  on  the 
Sabbath  hundreds  of  sonls  were  awak- 
ened by  his  voice.    Before  we  go  forth 
to  strive  with  our  hearers,  let  us  first 
strive  with  God  for  them,  and  not  rise 
tiU  he  has  blessed  us.-JSsv.  O.  FUeh, 
Pastor  at  Lyons,  Eoang.  Christwdomjor 
May,  p.  Ul  and  142. 

^  Thif  ttetooMnt  It  a«w  to  us.  W«  doabft  Ht 
ftCGtirtcj.  Wid«j  llT«d  bj  mli,  tad  took  raga- 
ter  rMt,  riilng  earljr  In  ft  morninf.  When  ho 
watched  ftndprftyod  ot  night.  It  was  pubUdjr  wiih 
Um  pooplo.  ICaiijr  nlntilrn,  bowovor,  who  havo 
bMO  onlDeBtlx  sQoeoMAil  in  Iholr  work,  kavo 
bean  ia  the  habit  of  •pondiDg  part  of  the  night  la 

Srayer,  before  the  public  laboon  of  the  Sabbath, 
ten  of  robuit  consUtution  onlf  ean  boar  lueh 
drawt  apon  nataro  wllhoat  ozhMutloa  and  proc- 
Iratlon.  liTlng  In  the  spirit  and  habit  of  prarer 
li  the  gf«at  qasliflcftUon  for  mloistefial 
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PBBAOHKBS  AlTD  PSSACatfrO,  ITALIAN  AHD 

BKaLISH. 

A  FEW  worshippers  are  on  their  knees 
near  the  altar,  but  a  vast  crowd  is  con- 
gregated around  the  pulpit,  in  the  vast 
and  distant  nave!  They  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  service  (the  mass),  but  are 
evidently  waiting  for  the  preacher.  A 
velvet  carpet  is  now  spread  in  the  centre 
of  the  cathedral,  and  a  cushion  placed 
upon  it.  While  we  are  conjecturing 
the  purpose  of  this  preparation,  a  car- 
riage drives  up  to  the  transept  door, 
from  which  a  cardinal  alights.  Attended 
by  a  procession  of  priests,  he  advances 
to  this  cushion,  on  which  ho  kneels  for  a 
few  seconds  towards  the  altar,  and  is 
then  conducted  to  his  seat  opposite  the 
pulpit.    * 

Now  the  preacher,  a  celebrated  orator 
from  Rimini,  ascends  the  rostrum,  bows 
to  his  eminence,  and,  without  book  or 
notes,  begins  his  sermon.  He  commences 
earnestly  and  without  hesitation,  as  if 
he  felt  he  had  some  important  message 
to  deliver.  Hia  sonorous  voice  echoes 
through  the  immense  cathedral.  Now, 
with  deliberate  emphasis,  he  rolls  forth 
syllable  bv  syllable,  and  now  the  sen* 
tences  rush  from  his  lips  like  a  torrent; 
so  that  you  marvel  how  it  is  possible  to 
articulate  so  fast.  He  becomes  increas- 
ingly animated;  his  eyes  sparkle;  he 
walks  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
spacious  pulpit  with  vehement  gesticu- 
lation; sometimes  he  claps  his  hands, 
then    folds  them    on    his  breast,  *  then 

Spreads  them  out  over  the  people;  sud- 
enly  he  throws  himself  down  on  a  seat 
behind  him,  still  continuing  his  harangue, 
and  leans,  as  if  exhausted,  over  the  pulpit 
side;  soon  he  rekindles,  and,  as  if  uncon- 
sciously, rises  from  his  seat,  and  is  again 
borne  along  in  his  harangue  by  a  very 
tempest  of  emotion.  Witn  all  his  impe- 
tuosity, he  is  never  vulgar  nor  inelegant; 
and  though  to  us  !t  might  appear  extra- 
ra^^ant,  to  the  Italian  audience  it  seemed 
qmte  natural. 

Let  me  here  pause  and  inquire  whe- 
ther, if  this  style  of  preaching  is  too  en- 
ergetic, that  which  generally  prevails 
with  us  is  not  too  tame.  Have  we  many 
ohurches  where  two  thousand  persons, 
chiefly  of  the  trading  and  working 
classes,  could  be  Induced  to  stand  for 
more  than  an  hour,  on  a  week-day 
morning,  to  listen  to  a  sermon?  Why 
should  preaching  be  often  the  dullest  of 
all  dull  things?  Why  should  themes  the 
most  important,  solemn,  and  sublime, 
be  so  frequently  treated  in  a  style 
too  uninteresting  to  be  tolerated 
on  the  platform,  at  the  bar,  or  in  the 
seiyite?  If,  when  only  worldly  interests 
are  at  stake,  men  speak  as  if  they  were 


in  earnest,  shall  tameness  be  regtrjioA 
essential  to  propriety  when  the  sublime 
realities  of  eternity  aro  illustrated,  and 
the  most  momentous  of  all  duties  ex&« 
forced?  Whatever  the  faults  of  Roman- 
ism, let  such  preaching  prevail  as  we 
heard  in  the  Duomo  of  Florence, in  the  old 
church  at  Valence,  and  in  the  Madeline 
at  Paris,  and  niultitudes  will  be  attracted, 
for  whom  tedious  ceremonies  have  lost 
their  charm. 

Nothing  is  more  needed  bv  English 
Protestants  than  a  revived  pulpit.  Dry 
theological  essays ;  cold  dissertations^ 
either  on  doctrines  or  precepts  ;  an  old- 
fashioned,  religious  phraseologyi  which 
has  ceased  to  oe  the  lang^^e  of  com- 
mon life ;  a  stereotyped  style  of  ser- 
monising pertinaciously  retained  as  if  it 
were  inspired,  while  the  mode  in  which 
men  express  themselves  on  other  themes 
is  ever  changing ;  the  stately,  pompous 
mouthing  of  official  dulness^— how  cut 
this  be  expected  to  stir  on  the  Sunday 
the  souls  of  men,  who,  during  the  other 
six  daysy  are  in  unmistakeable  earnest 
sd>out  worldly  affairs?  Is  it  enovgh  that 
the  sermon  be  evangelical,  if  it  be  tech- 
nical, formal,  inaipid,  heartless?  Whj 
should  speaking  on  religion  from  a  fNU' 
pit  be  regardecf  as  differing  from  everj 
other  kind  of  address,  excepting  as  the 
theme  is  so  much  more  important^  and 
therefore  demands  the  more  self" 
oblivion,  the  more  thorough-going 
earnestness  of  heart  and  of  manner? 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  I  plead  for  Italian  gesticulation  out 
of  Italy,  but  surelv  the  Gospel  demands 
the  highest  manifestation  of  English 
earnestness  in  England  This  is  quite 
compatible  with  the  solemnity  befittiag 
the  place,  the  occasion,  tho  theme.  The 
deepest  earnestness  is  not  generally  the 
noisiest.  But  how  often  is  the  gloomy, 
drowsy,  monotonous  delivery  of  pon- 
derous periods,  or  threadbare  phrases, 
excused  and  defended  by  the  presence 
of  seriousness?  Can  there  be  no  de- 
corum without  apathy,  no  gravity  with- 
out eloom,  no  solemmty  without  death  ? 
Ana  as  regards  language,  must  a  maa*s 
orthodoxy,  to  avoid  suspicion^  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  employed  two  ceatsries 
a^^o?  Must  the  ever-living  truth,  in 
order  to  be,  recognised,  be  dressed  in 
the  Uvory  of  our  great-great-grand- 
fathers? Can  we  not  travel  in  their 
good  old  road  unless  we  also  use  their 
ruts  ?  But  if  we  are  resolved  to  fel- 
low in  our  preaching,  a  course  so  differ- 
ent to  that  exhibited  in  all  other  pur- 
suits^ let  us  cease  to  wonder  that  nsen 
who  are  interested  in  other  thinj^  care 
nothing  for  our  sermons.  It  is  anoli 
easier  to  lay  the  blame  on  hvinaa  depm* 
vity^  than  to  oo^crect  our  own  biuDMss 
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«nd  to  charge  upon  hatred  to  the  truth,the 
indiiference  which  is  greatly  due  to  our 
dull  mode  of  exhibiting  it.  Once  more  let 
me  say,  I  do  not  advocate  noise  and  rant, 
and  extravagant  gesticulation  in  the 
pulpit ;  but  Englishmen  do  require  ear- 
nest thoughts  expressed  in  the  earnest 
language  of  daily  life,  and  with  the 
earnestness  of  manner  always  seen  when 
men  converse  on  other  subjects  in  which 
they  are  deeply  interested.  Surely  every 
preacher  should  feel,  and  should  so 
Hpeak  as  to  convince  his  hearers  that  he 
feels,  that  he  is  making  known  the  great 
message  of  God's  love  to  some  who  never 
heard  it,  or  have  hitherto  rejected  it, 
who  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  to  whom 
this  may  be  the  last  warning,  the  last 
encouraffement,  the  last  opportunity  to 
escape  &om  the  thraldom  of  sin,  and 
from  the  "wrath  to  come ! " 


BVANGSLIOAI.  PiklTE. 


LOVS  AS  A  MEANS  OF   KHOWLEnOB. 

Of  the  preacher  at  the  MctdeHne,  in 
Paris,   akid  his  sermon,  Newman  Hall 
savs,   ''His  subject  was  'Love  as  the 
only  Method  of  attaining  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  God.'    Never  shall  I  forget 
the  tone  with  which  he  reiterated  the 
word,    'Aimezt    Aimes!'    and  how  it 
echoed  round  the  church.    '  Would  vou 
comprehend  the  Deity f     Love  Him! 
Do  you  think  to  know  him  by  merely 
examining  his  works,  by  gazing  at  the 
lightning,  by  watchin?  the  stars?    You 
must  love  him!    Will  it  suffice  to  study 
what  he  has  revealed,  to  be  learned  in 
theology,  to  be   diligent  in  worship  f 
You  must  love  him!     You  cannot  under- 
stand till  you  love.    He  has  therefore 
sent  his  Son  to  die  for  us,  that  our 
hearts  may  melt  in  gratitude  towards 
him.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  we  see 
him,  know  him,  enjoy  him.    Mysteries 
grow  plain  to  him  wtio  loves.    Duties 
cease  to  be  difficult  to  him  who  loves. 
Heaven  has  begun  in  him  who  loves ! 
As  I  listened  I  thought  of  the  words  of 
8t.  John,  '  He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth 
not  God,  for  God  is  love.*'*    (1  John 
Iv.  8.) 


Evangelical  faith  does  not  place  on  the 
throne  of  the  church  either  numan  rea- 
son or  religious  conscientiousness,  a$ 
some  would  have  it;  but  it  sets  thereon 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  both  the  knowledge 
taught  and  the  doctor  who  teaches  it: 
who  explains  his  word  by  the  word,  and 
by  the  light  of  bis  Holy  Spirit;  who  by 
it  beat's  witness  to  the  truth,  that  is  to 
say,  to  his  redemption,  and  teaches  the 
essential  laws  which  should  regulate  the 
inner  life  of  his  disciples.  Evangelical 
faith  appeals  to  the  understanding,  to 
the  heart,  and  to  the  will  of  every 
Christian,  only  to  impose  on  them  the 
duty  to  submit  to  the  divine  authority  of 
Chnst,  to  Ibten,  believe,  love,  compre- 
hend, and  act,  as  God  requires. 

Second! V,  Evangelical  faith  does  not 
place  on  the  throne  of  the  Church  the 
civil  power,  or  the  secular  magistrate; 
but  it  sets  thereon  Jesus  Chrbt,  who  has 
said,  /  am  king.  Who  imparts  to  his 
subjects  the  principle  of  life;  who  esta- 
blishes his  kingdom  hore  on  earth,  and 
preserves  and  develops  it;  and  who, 
directing  all  mortal  events,  is  now  mak* 
ing  the  progressive  conquest  of  the 
world,  until  he  shall  exercise  in  person 
his  divine  authority  in  the  kingaom  of 
hisglory. 

Finally,  Evangelical  faith  does  not 
place  on  the  throne  of  the  Church  priests, 
councils,  doctors,  or  their  traditions,  or 
that  vice-God  (rm  Dei  vieem  gerii  in 
terris,  as  the  Romish  gloss  has  it),  that 
infallible  pontiff,  who,  reviving  the 
errors  of  tne  Pagans,  ascribes  salvation 
to  the  forms  of  worship  and  to  the  meri« 
torious  works  of  men. 

It  sets  thereon  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
high  priest  of  his  people,  the  God  man, 
who,  oy  an  act  of  his  free  love,  bore  in 
our  stead,  in  his  atoning  sacrifice,  the 
penalty  of  sin;  who  has  taken  away  the 
6nrse  from  our  heads,  and  thus  become 
the  creator  of  a  new  race. — From  the 
Preface  to  the  History  of  England,  by 
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Thb  ordinary  income  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  the  past 

2 ear,  amounted  to  £125,665.  If  to  this 
e  added  £66,507  subscribed  to  the 
Jubilee  Fund,  and  £30,486  to  the  Chinese 
Testament  Fund,  the  total  receipts 
amount  to  £222,658  ;  perhaps  the  largest 
sum  ever  subscribed  m  the  space  of  one 
year  for  the  purposes  of  a  charitable  or 


religious  institution,  supported  by  volun- 
tary effort  alone.  Nearly  twenty-eight 
millions  of  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures have  been  distributed  by  the 
agency  of  this  Society  since  its  establish- 
ment. This  is  an  amazing  work,  and  re- 
flects the  highest  honour  upon  British 
Christianity.  Yet,  comparing  the  work 
accomplished  with   the   wants  of   the 
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world,  we  may  well  ask.  What  are  these 
among  ao  many?  For,  if  we  snjiriose 
that  iSl  the  bibles^  and  parts  of  bibles, 
issued  by  the  Society  are  still  in  exis- 
tenoe,  and  that  there  is  an  equal  number 
that  have  been  provided  irom  other 
sources,  the  entire  number  falls  short  of 
sixty  millions,  with  which  to  supply  a 
population  of  one  thousand  millions.  It 
may  be  safely  asserted  then,  that  no  less 
than  nine  hundred  millions  of  the  human 
race  are  at  this  Cay  liying  without  the 
possession  of  a  copy  of  the  precious 
word  of  Divine  trutnl  If  it  be  abso- 
lutely necessaEy  to  the  salvation  of  all 
these  that  they  should  receive  that  word, 
there  is  much  work  yet  to  be  done 
by  translators,  Bible  Societies,  and 
Bible  Printerfi,  before  the  latter-day 
glory  can  be  ushered  in.  But  those  who 
deem  themselves  called  of  God  to  preach 
his  gospel,  should  not  forget  that  it  is 
the  living  votes,  and  not  the  dead  letter, 
that  is  the  appointed  means  of  making 
known  the  gospel  to  the  heathen ;  an^ 
that  one  faithful,  earnest,  energetic  mes« 
senger,  with  the  word  of  salvation  in  his 
mouth,  would  in  five  years  publish  it  in  the 
ears  of  as  many  people  as  the  Bible  So- 
ciety has  been  able  to  reach  in  the  whole 
eourse  of  its  history,  at  an  expenditure 
of  several  millions  of  English  money.  In 
this  light  the  operations  of  our  great  in- 
stitutions seem  but  cumbrous,  ''slow, 
coach  "  work;  and  such,  we  believe,  they 
will  eventually  be  proved,  in  comparison 
with  the  rapidity  and  celerity  that  will 
characterise  the  efforts  ot  evange- 
lists, when  men  shall  begin  to  understand 
the  true  import  of  the  evangelic  institu* 
tion.  In  the  meantime  a  great  prepara- 
tory work  is  being  done,  and  we  rejoice 
thereia. 

The  educational  statistics  of  Great 
Britain,  culled  with  immense  labour  and 
care  from  the  Census  Returns,  and  re- 
cently presented  to  Parliament,  are,  t4> 
the  full,  as  important  and  suggestive  aa 
the  religious  statistics,  which  a  short  time 
a^o  received  so  much  attention.  The  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Horace  Mann  have  here  also 
been  well  best  owed,and  his  digest  deserves 
to  be  attentively  studied.  The  general  re- 
sults of  the  educational  movement  appear 
to  be  highly  encouraging  and  satisfactory. 
More  ths^  33,000  day-schools  have 
been  founded  since  I82I;  and  while 
before  that  period,  we  had  one  scholar 
connected  with  day-schools  for  every 
17'2i?of  the  population;  in  1851  there  was 
1  for  every  ^'36  ;  and  as  to  the  Sunday- 
schools,  while  in  1818  there  was  one 
scholar  for  every  24-40  of  the  popula- 
tion, in  1851  there  was  one  to  every 
7*45.  This  gives  an  increase  of  218  per 
cent,  of  day  scholars,  and  of  404  per  cent, 
of  Sunday-scholars,  while  the  population 


in  the  same  neriod  haa  only  inenaaed  54 
per  cent.  Une  character  of  the  edaca^ 
tion  imparted  does  not  oo  the  average 
rank  very  high.  Of  the  29,426  private 
day-schools  in  existence,  nearly  foorteeii 
thousand  teach  nothing  beyond  writine 
— many  not  even  that — and  only  4,956 
are  classed  aa  of  a  superior  charaeter. 
It  ia  a  gratifying  fttot  that  Ike  atten- 
dance of  the  chil£*en  at  school  averaffca 
nearly  five  years  each  j  but  this,  after 
aU,  is  not  sufficient,  lif  the  people  are 
to  become  a  well-edeeated  people,  the 
means  must  be  provided  to  extend  tUe 
term  of  instruetaon  to  eight,  or  even  to 
ten  years.  It  is  a  startlhig  eircim-. 
stance  to  find  that  we  have  nearly  si 
million  able-bodied  children  in  the  land, 
who  are  not  receiving  seholastio  edeea- 
tion  of  any  kind.  Many  of  theae,  it 
is  feared,  are  deprived  of  education 
through  the  culpaole  neglect  and  in- 
dliSerence  of  their  parents.  Perba|a 
nothing  short  of  compulsion  would  over- 
come the  aversion  of  people  like  these  te 
the  healthy,  vigorous  observance  of  their 
duty  to  their  offspring.  While  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  condition  and  at- 
tainments of  many  of  the  schools  and 
teachers  would  be  manifestly  far  from 
satisfactory,  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
anticipated  that  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred  of  the  returns  made  by  school- 
masters or  mistresses  were  respectively 
signed  by  them  with  a  mark,  thirty-five 
of  the  pubUo  schools  beinj^  found  m  the 
disgraceful  catalognie.  Less  than  one 
million  pounds  of  uie  public  money  has 
been  expended  for  educational  purposes 
diuring  the  last  twenty  years — a  sum 
marvellously  small  in  comparison  with 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  country  on 
some  other  objects  not  so  conducive  to 
the  happiness  andprosperitv  of  the  nation. 
A  pause  in  the  war  of  the  east  of 
Europe  nuiy  be  the  occasion  of  a  few 
notes.  Russia,  great  upon  paper,  and 
unquestionably  numerous  in  the  field, 
hurled  herself  in  force,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  against  Kalafat,  at  the 
north-west  extremity  of  Turkey,  with 
the  object,  no  doubt,  of  turning  the 
whole  Turkish  line  of  the  Danube.  Met 
at  that  jpoint  by  the  superior  peneral- 
ship  of  6mer  Pasha,  and  held  m  check 
by  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Turks, 
behind  their  entrenched  positions  in  that 
neighbourhood,  she  was  compelled  to 
abandon  Western  Wallachia,  with  all 
her  ultimate  designs  upon  Servia,  and 
to  concentrate  a  formiaable  colunui  of 
attack  upon  Silistria-  and  the  Turkish 
out-posts  on  the  easlern  part  of  the 
Danube.  To  this  end  the  swamps  and 
barren  wastes  lying  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Black  Sea,  were  seixed  by  a 
successful  operation  at  Matohin,  and  the 
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Ottoman  forcw  were  drxren  oat  of  the 

Dobrutsoha  (so  tke  district  b  called), 
aad  attacked  with  Taryiog  sueoess,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rassova.  Silistria, 
being  the  chief  object  of  attention,  was 
quickly  inrested  bv  a  large  bod?  of 
forces,  and  operated  against  from  both 
sides  of  the  Danube,  and  from  some  of 
the  nnmerons  isl&nds  that  stud  that 
river.  All  these  eiforts  have  proved 
flruitless,  however ;  aad  the  giant  power 
of  the  Csar  has  recoiled  from  the  only 
forts  of  any  strength  and  consequence, 
that  his  troops  have  dared  t4»  attack. 
The  most  recent  intelligence  is  that  the 
Kussian  army  is  retreating  to  the  line  of 
the  Pruth,  the  boundary  of  their  own 
territories ;  and  it  is  calculated  that 
their  occupancy  of  the  Turkish  provinces 
has  cost  them  not  less  than  5'),000  troops 
killed  in  battle  or  by  disease,  and 
immense  numbers  of  wounded;  among  the 
latter,  Ave  of  their  ablest  generals,  some 
of  whom  are  not  expected  to  recover. 
^  All  this  has  been  effected  without  a 
single  British  or  French  battalion  having 
been  brought  into  actual  engagement 
with  the  Russian  troops.  Single-banded 
the  Turks  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
fray,  and  inflicted  terrible  chastisement 
upon  their  foes.  The  defence  of  Silistria 
especially,  is  reported  as  one  of  the  most 

fatlant  and  brilliant  achievements 
nown  to  history.  It  is  believed, 
that  the  allied  troops  are  now  well 
tip  to  the  scene  of  the  late  stmg- 
gle,  and  prepared  with  the  Otto- 
man forces  to  reap  all  the  advantages 
that  must  accrue  from  the  disastrous 
condition  of  the  retreating  enemy. 

Austria,  roused  to  activity  at  last,  is 
coming  into  the  field  at  a  most  critical 
juncture.  She  has  received  full  permis* 
sion  from  the  Porte  to  occupy,  in  behalf 
of  the  Sultan,  the  Dannbian  provinces, 
and,  having  recently  requested  Kusisia 
to  evacuate  them,  is  now  complimented 
with  the  reply  that  that  power,  out  of 
high  consideration  for  Austria,  has  con- 
sented to  repass  the  Pruth.  The  Czar  thus 
makes  a  virtue  out  of  his  necessity,  and 
no  doubt  aims  by  this  stroke  of  policy 
(transparent  and  hypocritical  as  it  is) 
to  detach  Awitriafrom  her  Western  allies. 

With  the  exception  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Odessa,  the  operations  of  the 
allied  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Seas  have  not  been  attended  with  any 
very  signal  events.  Cooped  up  in  their 
strongly  fortified  harbours,  the  ships  of 
the  Csar  refrain  from  fighting,  anu  ap- 
pear to  avoid  every  chance  of  collision 
with  their  opponents.  As  a  consequence, 
there  is  not  a  Russian  sail  on  the 
Eaxine,  and  the  whole  maritime  trade 
of  that  power  in  the  Baltic  is  at  an 
end.    This  is  telling  with  fearful  effect 


upon  the  resources  oi  the  eomitry, 
and  from  all  accounts  the  people  are 
becoming  discontented,  the  nobles  dis- 
satisfied with  the  progress  of  the  war, 
and  the  Csar  himself  dispirited.  Under 
such  circumstances  tnere  is  some 
hope  that  he  will  be  reduced  to 
reason,  and  will  seen  take  steps 
to  arranc^e  terms  of  peace  in  tae 
most  advantageous  way  possible  to 
one  placed  in  bis  present  unfortiinate 
and  disreputable  position.  Some,  who 
know  him  well,  are  of  opinion  Uiat  he 
will  not  yet  yield  to  the  coercion  so 
actirely  brought  to  bear  against  him  on 
all  sides  :  they  may,  however,  be  mis- 
taken, and  He  who  has  the  hearts  of  all 
men  in  His  hands,  if  p^ace  be  in  accord- 
ance with  His  own  wise  designs  in  the 
present  juncture  of  aflTairs,  will,  no  doubt, 
oend  the  iron  neck  of  the  Czar  to  his  will, 
and  yet  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  bring 
praise  to  His  name. 

The  Gulf  of  Bothnia  has  been  swept 
by  one  division  of  Admiral  Napier's  fleet, 
while  the  other  was  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  French  sqnadron,  and  making 
demonstrations  of  greater  or  less  sianifiP 
oancy  at  the  entrance  of  the  Oiuf  of 
Finland.  The  junction  having  been 
happily  effected,  the  allied  fleet  is  now 
rapidly  approaching  Cronstadt,  the  great 
stronghold  of  the  north,  and  we  may 
soon  expect  decisive  news  from  that 
quarter. 

The  position  of  Greece  is  most  ano* 
malous.  Convicted  of  something  more 
than  mere  svmpathy  with  the  insurrec- 
tionists, and  known  to  have  received 
subsidies  from  the  Russian  Autocrat, 
Otho  has  been  compelled  to  declare  him- 
self neutral,  and  his  capital  is  over-awe<f 
by  the  unwelcome  presence  of  troops  of 
the  Allies  at  the  Pirieus.  Thus  is  enacted 
a  rather  contemptible  episode  in  the 
career  of  the  revived  Greek  monarchy, — 
the  expectant  embryo  of  a  magnificent 
Greek  empire. 

With  remarkable  bad  taste,  if  not  in 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of 
feeling  existent  between  and  among  the 
great  religious  bodies  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  it  is  said  that  the  emperor  of  the 
French  a  short  time  ago  directed  a 
medal  to  be  struck,  on  which  was  the  in- 
scription — "  Catholicism— Protestantism 
— THlamism— God  protects  them.**  As 
well  might  the  Czar  order  the  same  to  be 
done  with  respect  to  the  Church  of  which 
he  assumes  to  be  the  head.  Thus  it  is 
always,  however,  with  the  quarrels  of  na- 
tions. If  possible,  an  appeal  will  be  at- 
tempted to  the  Blighest  Power  by  each 
f»arty,  in  order  to  invest  Its  own  particn- 
ar  cause  with  the  attributes  of  right- 
eousness and  sanctity,  and  thn^  a  reli- 
gions element  will  be  forced  head-aud- 
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shoalden  into  the  fore-front  of  the  af- 
fray. In  this  case,  however,  it  is  totally 
unnecessary  ;  and  whatever  the  Czar 
may  attempt  to  do,  the  Western  powers 
will  do  well  to  avoid  every  appearance 
of  an  endeavour  to  give  to  this  wholly 
political  war  a  religions  aspect. 

The  occupation  of  Wallachia  by  the 
Austrians  must  give  rise  to  new  arrange- 
xnents  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  Sanc- 
tioned and  approved  by  the  Sublime 
Porte,  if  followed  up  by  active  opera- 
tions, it  most  be  fotal  to  the  Bussian 
invasion. 

Persia,  it  appears,  has  at  last  taken 


an  antagonistic  position  with  rtfpxd  taf 
Russia.  The  safety  of  the  province  of 
Georgia  is  thus  endangered,  both  by  its 
contiguity  to  the  Caacaans  and  as  an  ob- 
ject of  the  ambition  or  cupidity  of  the 
Shah,  who  though  only  a  petty  potentate, 
is  as  liable  to  be  impelled  by  those 
passions  as  monarchs  of  greater  preten- 
sions. 

The  casualties  of  the  war  on  the  part 
of  the  Allies  have  not  been  great.  The 
loss  of  the  Tiger  in  the  Black  Sca, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Enropa  in 
the  Channel  by  fire,  are  the  principal 
yet  reported.  x* 
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BPISCIAL  NOTICE. — DEPCTATI0N8. 

The  secretaries  and  managers  of  all 
the  Branches  are  particularly  requested 
to  bear  in  mind,  thftt  as  no  travelling 
affent  has  been  appointed  to  visit  the 
circuits  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  the 
General  Committee  is  prepared  to  meet 
requirements  of  the  brethren  as  far  as 
possible,  and  will  provide  deputations  to 
attend  public  meetings  that  may  be  held 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to 
advocate  the  interests  and  claims  of  the 
Association.  All  communications  on 
this  subject  should  be  addressed  to  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  T.  Chamber- 
lain, 1  hames-street,  Windsor. 


FROORE88   OF  THE    ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  aggregate  meeting,  and  must  now 
be  considerea  as  rules  of  the  Association. 
We  doubt  not  the  committee  will  at  once 
betake  itself  to  the  issue  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  entire  rules.  Happily  for  the 
stabilitv  of  its  legislation,  the  regulations 
adopted  by  the  segregate  meeting  will 
be  in  for.ce  for  at  least  three  years.  This 
will  afford  a  sufficient  testing  time,  and 
prevent  the  intermeddling  of  those  who 
are  ever  sighing  after  change,  as  if 
alterations  must  of  necessity  be  im- 
provements. We  could  have  wished  that 
other  prudential  recommendations  had 
been  adopted,  but  we  are  not  very  fearful 
of  consequences  from  their  rejection. 
Experience  will  bo  of  great  advantage; 
ana  if  the  necessity  be  seen,  that  wmch 
has  been  defended  for  three  years  can 
then  bo  again  brought  forward.  The 
secretaries  should  every  where  call  their 
brethren  together,  and  make  known  all 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  ;  and 
those  who  have  been  waiting  the  result 
of  the  meeting,  should  be  urged  to  delay 
no  longer  joinmg  an  institution  that  pro- 


mises immense  advantages,  and  already 
confers  a  large  amount  of  benefit. 

BBSOLUTIONS  AFFECTDra  THE  RTTLESOFTRS 
ASSOCIATION,  PASSED  AT  THE  SIXTR  AG- 
ORBOATB  MSETINO.^ 

That  the  words  **or  in  mortgage  on  real 
property  "  be  added  to  the  clause  in  Rule  8, 
relating  to  investments. 

Every  accredited  Local  Preacher,  among 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  shall  be  eligible 
for  membership  in  this  association. 

An  entrance  fee  of  lOs.  shall  be  paid  by 
each  brother  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30 
years.  An  additional  shilling  shall  be  paid 
for  each  year  of  age  above  30  up  to  55.  Any 
applicant  for  menu^ership,  whose  age  exceeds 
55  years,  shall  have  his  case  considered  by 
the  general  committee,  who  shall  decide  on 
what  terms  he  may  be  received. 

Brethren,  who  desun  it,  may  pay  the 
amount  of  their  entrance  fees  above  10a.  in 
quarterly  instidments  during  the  first  year 
of  Uieir  membership. 

A  subscription  of  12s.  per  annum  shall  be 
paid  by  eiui  member.  The  payments  to  be 
made  quarterly  in  the  months  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October. 

That  the  words  "in  addition  to  aU  ar- 
rears*^ be  inserted  in  Rule  44. 

In  cases  of  long  continued  afflictiona,  or 
permanent  disablement,  combined  with  needy 
circumstances  (such  affliction  or  disabQity 
having  arisen  since  the  perM>ns  have  joined 
the  Association),  the  allowance  shall  be  8e. 
per  week  for  26  weeks ;  4s.  per  week  for  the 
sttoceedmg  26  weeks ;  and  2s.  6d.  per  wedL 
afterwards,  so  long  as  the  affliction  or  dis- 
disablement  continues. 

Any  member  being  70  years  of  age,  and 
in  necessitous  circumstances,  may  make  «h 
^cations  according  to  form  No.  8  to  the 
Committee  of  his  mtnch,  to  be  placed  upon 
the  list  of  superannnitants ;  if  his  ^>plica- 
tion  be  approved,  it  shall  be  recommended 
to  the  General  Committee,  who  shall  allow 
him  a  weekly  sum,  not  exceeding  4a.,  their 
discretion  being  guided  by  the  sUte  of  the 
funds,  and  the  amount  obtained  by  free  con- 
tributions. 
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On  the  death  of  a  member  (not  being  one 
of  those  provided  for  in  the  succeeding  rule), 
the  sum  of  .€8  shall  be  paid  to  his  nominee, 
if  applied  for  within  one  month  after  his  de- 
cease, according  to  form  No.  4 ;  should  he 
not  have  appointed  a  nominee,  the  officers  of 
the  Branch  Committee  shall  see  that  this 
money  be  properly  applied. 

If  the  wife  of  such  a  member  die  before 
him,  he  shidl  be  entitled  to  receive  anv  sum 
not  exceeding  £4  on  application  as  above; 
such  sum  to  be  deducted  from  the  4t8,  other- 
wise payable  at  his  death. 

On  the  death  of  a  superannuated  member, 
or  of  a  member  receiving  relief  under  Rule 
42  (he  having  entered  the  Association  at  or 
after  60  yean  of  age),  the  sum  of  £4  shall^ 
be  paid  to  his  nominee,  acoordinff  to  the  pre-* 
ceding  rule.  If  the  wife  of  such  a  member 
die  before  him,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  sum  not  exceeding  £2,  such  sum 
to  be  deducted  from  the  MA  otherwise  pay- 
able at  his  death. 

Any  member  having  entered  the  Associa- 
tion after  50  years  of  age,  and  losing  his 
wife  after  he  is  60  years  of  ase,  may  claim 
a  sum  not  exceeding  £4  as  funeral  allow- 
ance ;  but  should  he  afterwards  be  placed 
upon  the  list  of  superannuated,  whatever 
amount  he  may  have  drawn  above  £2  for  iiis 
wife*s  interment,  shall  be  deducted  from  his 
superannuated  allowance,  at  the  rate  of  one 
shdling  weekly,  until  such  amount  be  re- 
funded 

All  contributors  of  half-a-guinea  a  year, 
and  all  donors  of  five  guineas  (not  being 
Local  Preachers)  mav  be  designated  hono- 
rary contributors  to  the  Association. 

The  annual  aggregate  meeting  shall  have 
power  to  alter  or  rescind  any  of  the  rules  of 
this  Association;  but  shall  be  restricted  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  to  every  third  meet- 
ing from  the  year  1854:  and  no  motion  for 
altering  the  rules  affectmgthe  contributions 
and  benefits  of  members  shall  be  entertained, 
unless  notice  thereof  shall  have  been  given 
at  the  preceding  aggregate  meeting,  or  to 
the  general  secretary  twelve  months  pre- 
viously. 

Notices  of  motions  for  the  consideration 
of  the  aggregate  meetiuff,  which  do  not  con- 
travene the  existing  rules,  must  be  sent  to 
the  General  Commttttfs  three  months  pre- 
vious to  such  meeting,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  sent  forthwith  to  all  the  Branches, 
and  advertised  in  the  magazine  at  least  one 
month  before  the  annual  meeting. 


REPORT 


OF  THK  WKSLBTAN  MSTRODWr  LOCAL 
FREACHBRS*  MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATIOIC, 
pnaSKNTBD  AT  THB  SIXTH  AGOBBOATB 
MBBTINO  IN  ST.  MABTKN*S  HALL,  LONO 
ACRB,  LONDOK,  JUKB  6TU,   1854. 

Thb  experiment  determined  on  by  the 
last  aggregate  meeting— to  hold  the  present 
meeting  in  the  month  of  June  instead  of 
October — ^will  prevent  the  Committee's  ftir- 
niflhing  a  report  of  a  whole  year's  proceed- 
ings ;  and  thu9  the  figures  which  show  the 
receipts  and  disbursements,  though  larger 
in  proportion,  will  appear  small  as  comp.ired 


with  those  of  the  previous  year,  unless  this 
feet  be  taken  into  account 

With  this  explanation  the  Committee  at 
once  refer  to  the  operations  of  the  As- 
sociation since  the  last  aggregate  meeting. 

The  sum  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eight  pounds  and  tenpence  has  been 
spent  in  ftSbrding  relief,  as  follows : — 

£  «.  d. 
To  216  sick  memlMra     ......  486  16    8 

To  93  BUperannnated 6'i4    6    2 

For  the  burial  of  the  dead     ....  196    0    0 
To  emignmtSjSabserlpUoiis  returned  .      118    0 


Making  as  abOTS 


£1208    0  10 


The  sick  pav  averages  nearly  £2  5s.  Id, 
or  forty  days'  full  pay  to  each  sick  member. 

Seven  of  the  ninety-three  superannuated 
members  have  died  smce  last  October. 

The  amount  for  burials  has  been  expended 

thus: — 

£    f.  d. 
For  U  meniben  at  jf8  each     .    .  112    0    0 

„     1  member 6    0    0 

„  0  annaltants  at  £4  each  .  .  34  0  0 
„  12  members'  wives  at  £i  each  48  0  0 
M  1  member's  wife  ....  300 
M     1  member's  wife     ....      200 


Total    .    .    £195    0    0 


Looking  at  these  figures,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  claims  have  been  larger,  for  the 
time,  than  at  any  former  period;  but  it  is 
with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  your  Com- 
mittee have  to  report  that  the  income  has 
exceeded  the  ex|tenditure,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  calls,  that  £262  10«. 
have  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  £800 
Consols,  maaing  the  total  stock  of  the  Ab" 
Bociation  £8,800. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  amount 
arises  from  the  entrance  fees  and  sub- 
scriptions of  new  members,  and  must  not 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  regular  income; 
and  that  itib  141  members  who  have  been 
added  will  themselves  be  in  a  position  to 
claim  benefits  next  year,  and  thus  increase 
our  liabilities.  The  Committee  refer  to  thes  e 
fiu;ts  lest  any  should  be  led  to  suppose  that 
our  position  is  better  than  it  is.  Were  it 
not  for  the  liberality  of  firiends  in  becoming 
honorary  members  and  honorary  con- 
tributon,  and  for  the  collections  made  after 
sermons,  and  tea  and  public  meetings,  the 
accounts  would  have  shown  a  d^icU  mstead 
of  a  iurphtt ;  and  it  should  be  matter  of 
devout  thanksgiving  that  so  considerable  a 
sum  as  £656  OaC  8dL  has  been  realised  since 
October  last,  by  the  fieewiU  offerings  of  a 
generous  people. 

There  are  now  upon  the  funds  44  sick 
members,  18  of  whom  are  receiving  relief 
under  the  new  rule  for  cases  of  permanent 
disablement ;  and  86  annuitants,  of  whom 
66  are  allowed  4s.  per  week  each,  16  of  them 
2«.  6dL  each,  3, 2s.  each,  and  1  is  allowed  Is. 
per  week. 

The  Committee  refer  to  the  financial 
statements  which  will  be  laid  before  the 
meeting  for  further  particulars. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  last  aggregate 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  "to 
consider  the  whole  of  the  rules  pertaining 
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to  the  terms  of  membershlpf  and  the  benefits 
offered  in  thiB  AssociAtionf  with  a  view  to 
placing  them  on  a  safe  basis,  and  thereby 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  future  change. 
After  some  correspondence,  it  was  decided 
that  the  place  of  meeting  should  be  Bir* 
minffham,  and  November  :23rd  was  the  day 
fixed  for  its  being  held.  The  report  of  that 
committee  was  drawn  up  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Committee,  and  bv 
them  ordered  to  be  printed  and  sent,  with 
the  following  note,  to  the  secretaries  of  all 
the  branches: — 

"Dear  Brother, — ^We  have  to  request 
that  70U  will  embrace  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  this  report  before  the 
members  of  your  branch.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  members  gene- 
rally should  become  acquainted  with  the 
proposed  alterations,  and  that  their  opinions 
thereon  should  be  known  at  the  next  aggre- 
gate meeting.  The  Committee  will  be  glad 
to  receive  the  judgment  of  your  branch, 
sent  to  the  general  secretary  with  the  April 
scbednle." 

The  report  itself  will  be  brought  before 
you  in  a  separate  form ;  but  it  will  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Committee  should  make 
known  the  opinions  of  those  branches  that 
have  pronounced  their  judgment  thereon. 

With  the  exception  of  the  second  section, 
which  refers  to  the  increase  in  subscriptiona 
and  benefits,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Birmingham  Committee  have  been  approved 
by  a  large  minority ;  but  there  is  a  decided 
opposition  to  any  increase  in  subscriptions, 
and  indeed  to  the  whole  of  the  section  on 
that  subject  Another  matter  referred  to 
in  the  report,  but  on  which  the  Committee 
could  not  agree  to  recommend  any  alter- 
ation, viz.,  the  reduction  in  the  funeral 
allowance,  has  been  remarked  on  by  the 
branches,  and  many  are  in  favour  of  its 
being  reduced  to  £6. 

After  the  meeting  of  that  Committee,  a 
qpiestion  arose  concerning  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  the  brethren  who  attended  it ;  but 
your  Committee  did  not  feel  authorised  to 
allow  the  amount,  as  nothing  had  been 
decided  thereon  by  the  aggregate  meeting. 
On  the  receipt,  however,  of  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Leeds  branch  in 
favour  of  allowing  these  expenses,  the  fol~ 
lowing  resolution  was  agreed  to  at  a  Com- 
mittee meeting  held  13th  April,  1864,  viz.— 
*'  That  the  General  Committee  do  recom- 
mend to  the  next  aggregate  meeting  the 
Allowance  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Special  Committee  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Association.**  Your  Committee,  therefore, 
Would  now  leave  the  matter  in  the  bands  of 
this  meeting. 

In  reference  to  the  motions  to  be  brouffht 
before  yoo,  the  Committee  will  not  encumber 
their  rspoit,  but  will  leave  it  to  the  secretaiy 
to  state  the  opinions  of  the  branches. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  year  the  Com- 
mittee entered  into  arrangements  with 
Messrs  Petter  and  Galpin,  printers  of  the 
Magazine,  by  which  they  have  been 
enabled  to  set  rid  of  all  liabilities  for 
tw^ve  months;  and  while  the  Magazine 
continues  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Association, 
imd  to  be  conducted  by  its  own  appointed 


editor,  all  the  advantagei  of  its  infonnatlMi 
and  advocacy  are  secured  free  of  chaijgB. 

The  Committee  trust  that  the  aaiioimc»> 
ment  of  this  fact  will  be  satislactoiy  to  the ' 
brethren,  but  hope  that  efforts  will  still  be 
made  to  increase  the  circulation,  so  that  it 
may  not  only  be  a  source  of  indirect  profit, 
which  it  has  ever  been,  but  that,  ultiniiately, 
a  revenue  may  accrue  ftom  Its  sale. 

In  connection  with  the  present  meeting, 
the  Committee  lieel  that  it  has  a  painful 
duty  to  discharge.  Death  has  been  taking 
away  some  of  the  first  and  firmest  snpportera 
of  the  Association.  Bichaid  Matthews, 
Esq.,  Sergeant^at-Law,  has  been  removed 
hence;  ami  thus  a  vacancy  has  been  caused 
among  the  Trustees  which  wHl  have  to  be 
*lilled  up.  Another  generous,  wann-hearted 
friend  has  been  loet  in  the  person  of  Brother 
Edward  Skey,  of  Qneenborough.  He  was 
the  first  to'give  his  guinea  at  the  fixet 
aggregate  meeting  in  Freemasons*  Hall, 
and  his  presence  and  liberality  have  helped 
to  cheer  us  at  every  subsequent  meeting. 
These  instances,  together  with  the  thirty- 
five  deaths  reported  m  the  several  branches^ 
loudly  summon  all  "to  work  while  it  is 
called  to-day,  for  the  night  oometh  when  no 
man  can  work;"  and  your  Committee  trust 
that  the  solemn  monition  may  be  heeded — 
that  we  may  all  have  our  lamps  trimmed 
and  burning,  and  thus  obey  the  command, 
"  Be  ye  also  ready,"  that  when  the  bride- 
groom Cometh  we  may  be  able  to  say, 
"  Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.*' 

The  Committee  cannot  pass  over  these 
sad  events  without  offiaring  their  condolence 
to  the  mourning  relatives,  and  supplicating 
in  their  behalf  Divine  consolation.  It  is  a 
mercy  to  know  that  ^^  while  God  buries  his 
workmen,  he  still  carries  on  his  work  ;**  and 
your  Committee  are  not  without  h<me  that 
the  Association  will  rise  yet  higher  in 
public  estimation,  and  aqoomplish  greater 
good  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  although  it 
is  no  litUe  matter  to  be  able  to  state,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  its  existence,  that  nearly 
£5,000  have  been  expended  in  lessening  tae 
sorrows  of  hundreds  of  mourners,  relieving 
the  necesaties  of  hundreds  in  decrqntnde 
and  t>ld  age,  and  in  comforting  many  who 
were  "reedy  to  die.** 

Again  your  Committee  have  thankfully 
to  record  instances  of  individual  liberality. 
John  Smedley,  Esq.,  of  Leigh  Bridge,  near 
Matlock,  has  presented,  through  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  a  second  donation  of  £20,  with 
an  intimation  that  if  the  challenge  given 
by  our  worthy  ex-president,  Wm.  Kelstrop, 
£!sq.,  be  accepted  by  our  first  life-membo-, 
John  Ratcliflfe,  Esq.,  and  our  noble-minded 
Treasurer,  James  WUd,  Esq.,  and  the  finenda 
generally,  to  ruse  a  sum  for  the  cnetion  of 
a  Sustentation  Fund,  he  will  again  cease  to 
our  help.  T.  B.  Holy,  Esq.,  of  Norton 
House,  Shefileld,  has  also  given  ftirfber 
proof  of  his  attachment  by  presenting  £10, 
especially  for  the  old  men.  A  donor,  ivlio 
csbs  himself  "  A  Friend,**  has  aent  4(10, 
and  "A  Female  Friend,"  of  Shenton 
Mallet,  £5.  A  seeond  and  angncnted  do- 
nation of  3  guineas  tnm  "A  Friend"  in 
the  Netherlands,  who  takes  three  oopias  of 
the  Magazine,  and  avows  himself  delighted 
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knd  blesied  in  its  perusal,  has  also  been 
rsedved;  and,  for  the  third  time,  aNortk 
Briton  ndr.  Reith,  of  Dingwall),  has  also 
favoured  ns  with  HI  6s.  Besides  these, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  41  in  our  list 
of  honorary  members.  It  would  be  grati- 
fying to  make  mention  of  all  the  instances 
of  Cnristian  sympathy  which  have  occurred 
wherever  an  appeal  has  been  made  on 
behalf  of  our  cause;   but  this  cannot  be 


done.  The  Committee,  however,  gladly 
acknowledge  those  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  would  urge  tq;)on  their  brethren 
not  only  a  remembrance  of  the  claims  of 
the  needy,  but  also  a  rec(Jlection  of  the 
generous  responses  already  given  to  their 
appeals,  beseeching  them,  "  m  season  and 
out  of  season,'*  to  persevere  in  establishing 
the  claims  of  this  Associatk>n  upon  Christian 
benevolence. 


ABSTRACT  OF  CASH  ACCOUNT  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDING  MAT  1^  1864. 


1868.                    Dr. 

£    s. 

d. 

Sept.  30.  To  balance  In  Treasu- 

rei's  hands     .    .    . 

86  14 

1 

1854. 

May  16.  To  Sundries  per  '<  Cash 
Received  Book"-- 

Entrance  fees     .    .    , 

67    2 

6 

Fines    ...... 

6    6 

3 

Subscriptions  per  Mem- 

ben  

978    2 

0 

Ditto  (free)  .... 
Reports,    Cards,    and 
Stationery      .    .    . 

668    0 

8 

1  10 

8 

To   Sundries  received 

per       ♦*  Treasurer's 

Cash  Book"-- 

Dividends  on  Consols 

(six  months)      .    . 

48  18 

9 

**  Local  Preachers*  Ma- 

gaxtne".    t    .    .    . 

70    4 

6 

£1,888  14 

4 

1864. 


Cr. 


May  16.  By  Sundries  per  <' Cash 
Paid  Book'*-. 

Expenses  on  Remit- 
tances     

Withdrawals.    .    .    . 


£    s.  d. 


8  19    4 
8    9    0 

Annuities 624    6    2 

Sick 486  16    8 

Deaths 196    0    0 

By  Sundries  paid  per 
*'  Treasurer's  Cash 
Book"~ 

Secretary's  Salary  .    , 

Stationery  and  Reports 

Advertisements .    .    . 

Mr.  Harris's  Travel- 
ling Expenses     .    . 

Consols  bought,  £800 

"Local  Preachers'  Ma- 
gazine"   92    7    6 

Biuance  in  Treasurer's 
hands 146  16    8 


74    0 
41  19 
11    0 

0 
0 
0 

47    0 
262  10 

0 
0 

GENERAL  BALANCE,  MAY  16,  1864. 


1864.  Db. 

May  16.  To  Joint  Stock  Account, 

for  balance,  being  the 

Mitire  property  of  the 

Association   at   this 


£    s.    d 


date 


.  3,816  17  11 


£3,316  17  11 


£1,888  14    4 


£    8.    d. 


1864.  Cs. 

May  16.  By  Consol  Account  for 

£1,100  invested  in  1860  1,060  10 
600  do.  1861  481  17 
1,000  do.  1868  982  18 
400  do.  1868  882  10 
800  do.  1864  262  10 
By  Cash  Account,  for 
balance  in  Treasu* 
rer's  hands  ....  146  16 


0 
6 
9 

a 

0 


8 


£3,316  17  11 


We  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  correct. 

W.  M.  Moxo»,        I  ^,j,^ 


POWNHAlf,  FOBVOLK. 

ThroQsh  the  indefatigiible  exertions 
of  one  ofthe  original  projectors  of  the 
Association,  Brother  Flatman,  t  he  friends 
in  this  place  have  not  been  left  in  ig- 
norance of  the  claims  which  it  has  on 
their  support.  Year  after  year  meetings 
have  been  held,  bnt  alas,  for  the  supine- 
ness  of  many,  and  the  "  dead  set  *'  made 
by  others,  the  attendance  has  never  been 
very  numerous,  nor  the  proceeds  very 
large.  The  School- room  of  the  Wes- 
le^an  Chapel  has  been  lent,  although 
many  of  the  brethren  have  ceased  to  be 
recognised  as  members  of  society. 

From  the  whispers  we  heard,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  on  another  occasion 
the  Branch  will  think  it  advisable  to 


John  W.  Gabriel, 


have  more  public  ground^  and  not  be 
shut  up  in  a  room  belongins^  to  those 
who  will  not  publish  the  meeting  in  their 
chapel,  and  who  do  what  they  can  to 
keep  the  pecmle  away.  Tea  was  pro- 
vided by  the  kind  friends,  and  we  were 
glad  to  find  ourselves  for  the  second 
time  in  the  midst  of  an  affectionate  few. 
The  provisions  had  been  supplied  on  a 
liberal  scale.  There  was  ''enough  and 
to  spare.'*  We  would  that  more  had 
been  present  to  partake  of  it. 

At  the  tea  meeting  the  Rev.  George 
Simmons,  Baptist  Minister,  presided,  and 
gave  utterance  to  some  truly  noble  and 
christianly  catholic  sentiments.  Brother 
Flatman  and  Locke  gave  reports  of  the 
Brancfa|  and  urged  the  claima  of  the 
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Association  upon  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  iu  forcible  language.  ^  The 
honorary  secretary  trieS  to  induce 
those  who  were  present  to  regard  them- 
seWes  as  missionaries  for  the  cause,  and 
urged  them  to  go  forth  to  make  isnown 
its  objects,  and  enforce  its  claims.  He 
gave  a  sort  of  "visitation  charge," 
and  it  is  hoped  that  many  felt  the  obli- 
gation to  become  minitters  in  this 
*' labour  of  love."  The  meeting  con- 
cluded about  ten  oV^lock,  the  only  draw- 
back being  thaft  more  had  not  been  pre- 
vent to  share  in  its  eigoyments. 

SAUBSTAKTIAL  TOKEN  OT  8TMPATHT. 

North  Leeds,  June  16M,  1854. 

Dbab  Sib, — I  take  leave  to  enclose 
the  second  half  of  a  bank  note  for  £50. 

With  mv  small  token  of  sympathy  I 
wish  to  add  my  prayers  also;  that  a 
kind  Providence,  who  has  hitherto  dis- 
posed the  hearts  of  so  many  fHends  to 
the  support  of  the  Local  Preacher*s  Mu- 
tual-Aid Association,  may  not  only  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  but  that  He  may  dispose  the 
hearts  of  many  more  to  come  rorward 
and  aid  so  deservinf  a  society. 

Yours  very  truly, 

'^  A  TORRSHIBB  FbIKHD." 

Bfr.  E.  Creswell,  London. 


OBITUABT  NOTIOB. 

Died,   Bfay  14th,  1854,   at    Halifax, 
Samuel  John   Birks,    leader  and  local 
preacher.    He  was  brought  to  God  in 
earlv  life,  gave  himself,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit — ^time,  talents,  and  all,  to  the  work 
of  his  heavenly  Master.    He  considered 
no  sacrifice  too  great  for  the  Saviour  he 
loved;  and  through  his  arduous  labours 
entered  into  an  early  rest.    He  watched 
for  the  opportunities  of  doing  good,  and 
was  engaged-  in  Uie  diffsrent  periods  of 
his  short  life  as  prayer-leaaer,  tract- 
distributor.  Sabbath-school  teacher  and 
superintendent,  class  leader,  and  local 
preacher;  nor  did  he  forget  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  afflic- 
tion.   In  each  and  all  these  offices,  he 
laboured  to  brine  souls  to  God,  and  was 
ffreatly  beloved  oy  those  among  whom 
be  laboured.    He  was  zealous,  plodding, 
firm,  and  persevering;  only  needing  to 
know  his  duty  in  order  to  do  it.     For 
the  last  fourteen  months  of  his  life  he 
was  afflicted  with  sciatica.    His  suffer- 
ings from  time  to  time  were  verjr  great, 
but  in  patience  he  possessed  his  souL 
His  only  regret  was  tnat  he  had  done  so 
little  for  Clvist. 

His  death  was  calm,  peaceful,  and 
victorious.  He  died  in  his  34th  year. 
It  may  justly  be  said, — 

H«  Mt,  M  Mtt  th«  morning  star,  which  goes 
Not  down  behind  the  darkened  weet»  nor  hides 
Obeeored  einong  the  tempettt  of  the  tkj. 
But  melli  awsjr  Into  the  light  of  heaven. 


His  funeral,  whieh  took  place  on  tli« 
Friday  following,  was  numerously  at^ 
tended  by  the  K>ca]  preachers,  leaders, 
members,  and  teachers.  His  lealons 
labours  and  early  death  form  a  practicml 
comment  on  that  memorable  saying  of 
the  wise  man,  **  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,  for 
there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  know- 
ledge, nor  wisdom  in  the  grave,  whither 
thou  goest."  A.  D. 

June  ISth,  1854. 

DoVAlIOirS,.   HONOBABT      SUBBCBimOMBy 
ETC.,     BBCKIVKD    BT    TBM    TbBASVBBB, 

TO  J  itmb  20,  1864  :— 

A  donation  firom  a  ToiksMre 
FHend,  who  sympathises  with 
Superannnatea  Local  Preaclien  50    0    0 

A  Friend,  don.,  Snaith  Circuit    .020 

Mr.  Adams,  don.,  Buiton-upon- 
TrentCirooit 110 

Mr.  T.  Pritefaard,  Jnn.,  H.  M., 
Hereford 110 

Mr.  HUdreth  Kay.  H.M.,  Spital- 
flelds,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Ennor,  H  Jf ., 
do.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Peareon,  H. 
M.,  £1  Is.;  Collection,  do., 
£1  12s.  6d. 4  14    6 

Mr.  Thus,  H.M.,  Islington  Cir- 
cuit, £1  Is. ;  Mr.  King,  H.M., 
do.,  £1  Is.;  Mrs.  King,  H  M., 
do.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Grissdl,  H.M., 
do.,  £1  Is.;  Emma,  don., 2s.  6d., 
Mr.  Hulton,  do.,  10s.;  Mr. 
Brown,  do.,  10s.     .....566 

C.  T.  H.,  don.,  Southport  Circuit.    10    0 

Mr.  J.  Green,  H.M.,  North  Shields, 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  John  Armstrong, 
H.M.,  do.,  £1  Is 2    2    0 

Proceeds  of  Tea  and  Public  Meet- 
ing, at  Newcastle-upon-T^e  .    6  10    0 

REMrrrAKCBs  rbcioved  bt  trb  Tbka- 
SURER  TO  Jumb  20, 1864.— High  Wycombe, 
£1  19s. ;  Tunbridge  Wells,  £1  Is.;  Snaith, 
£1;  Salisbury,  £1  10s.;  Stourbridge, 
£1  10s.  6d.;  Lynn,  £2  lis.;  Herefovd, 
£8  60. ;  Gloucester,  18s. ;  Swansea,  £1  4b.; 
Pontefract,  £1  18s.;  Spitalfields,  £7  9ft.  6a.; 
Longton,  18b.;  Islington,  £6  66.  Gd.;  Nor- 
wich, £8  6s.;  Axminster,  £1;  Louth,  £1  6e; 
Southport  £2  16s.;  Chipping  Norton  £3  16a. 
Launoeston,  £8;  Islington,  £1  128.  lid. 
Holt,  £2  18s.;  WalsaU,  £1  198.  6d.; 
Leighton  Bussard,  £8  61L;  North  Shields, 
£5  2s.  6d.;  Burton-on-Trent,  £6  16b.; 
Newcastle-on^Tyne,  £6  10s.;  Wantage, 
£8  12b.;  Glossop,  10s. 

DIED. 

May  14th,  1854.  Samuel  J.  Birlcs,  of 
Halifax,  aged  33.  CUim  £8.  His  end 
was  triumphant.  He  had  been  on  the 
sick  fund  16  weeks. 

May  31st,  1854.  Thomas  Dale,  of  the 
Warrmgton  Circuit.  Aged  70.  Clsim 
£^.  He  was  killed  on  the  railway.  He  had 
been  on  the  Annuitant  Fund  24  w^eka. 

May  31st,  1854.  Sarah  Cr»n^  of 
Coventry^  aged  22.    Claim  M, 
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THE  STUDY  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

I. — THB   PRIMITIVE. 

The  study  of  Church  History  is  the  study  of  the  spiritual  in  contra- 
distinctioQ  to  the  materiaf.  The  inferiority  of  the  latter  force,  when 
brought  ifito  contact  with  the  former,  is  apparent  in  the  annals  of  every 
nation  under  heavea.  Whether  we  consult  the  ancient  or  modern  records, 
— Judea,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  or  Gaul, — it  is  the  spiritual  that  reigns  and 
conquers.  It  is  not  always  that  it  appropriates  the  revenues,  or  gains 
the  seat  of  authority ;  still  the  spiritual  is  the  dominant  power,  even  where 
it  seems  down  trodden  and  abject  as  in  British  India,  or  Turkey  in  Europe. 
In  the  former  country  the  British  arms  are  omnipotent ;  from  the  Indus  to 
the  Ganges  all  is  ostensibly  beneath  their  sway.  There  is  one  thing,  Jhow- 
ever,  which  Great  Britain  has  failed  to  conquer — the  Religion  of  India  ; 
the  empire  of  mind  is  entirely  beyond  her  control.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Mohammedan  rule  in  Turkey.  The  rayahs  have  been  op- 
pressed, tortured,  plundered  for  centuries ;  but  they  are  Greeks  still. 
Debased  and  degraded  as  they  are  by  their  vile  and  ignorant  priests,  and 
the  superstitions  of  their  pretendedly  orthodox  church,  they  cannot  be  forced 
to  forsake  their  faith.  They  live  and  prosper  like  the  ancient  Hebrew 
bondmen,  in  spite  of  the  power  and  tyranny  of  their  oppressors ;  and  now 
the  Osmanlis,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  trembling  at  the  numbers 
and  growing  intelligence  of  their  slaves,  who,  ere  many  generations  have 
passed,  unless  prevented  by  the  despotism  of  their  Russian  co-religionists, 
will  really  possess  the  land ;  and,  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early 
Christians  in  the  old  Roman  world,  their  masters  will  become  their 
proselytes.  Nothing  can  successfully  resist  the  spiritual,  but  the  spiritual. 
We  de  not  mean  by  the  spiritual  the  possession  of  a  creed ;  but  a 

principle,  a  faith.    A  living,'  governing,  absorbing  faith  is  resistless.     In 
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India,  for  instancOi  this  intangible  and  all-pervading  essence  prevaib,  as 
in  Turkey,  despite  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  those  in  power,  and  though 
we  despise  alike  the  whole  of  their  superstitions,  yet  caste  prevails  almost 
as  extensively  as  at  the  period  of  Olive's  victoiies.  A  Bramin  is  as  far 
removed  by  the  force  of  opinion  from  a  Sudra  as  at  the  conquest  of  A  root. 
How  this  can  continue  to  be  the  case,  is  a  serious  question  for  British 
statesmen  and  British  Christians  also ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  no  land  was 
ever  held  in  perpetuity  by  its  conquerors  unless  the  minds  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  their  physical  powers,  were  made  subservient  to  their  sway. 
''When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace; 
but  when  a  stronger  than  he," — stronger  in  spiritual  energy  and 
faith,  whether  the  object  of  that  faith  be  true  or  false — "  when  a  stronger 
than  he  shall  come  upon  him,  and  overcome  him,  he  taketh  from  him  all 
his  armour  .wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  the  spoils."  These  are  the 
words  of  Christ ;  they  are  full  of  profound  philosophy,  and  furnish  the 
key  to  the  problems  which  are  every  where  met  with  in  the  study  of 
Church  History.  These  words  form  the  only  solution  to  the  rise  and  fall 
of  various  sects  and  systems  of  religion,  which  from  time  to  time  have 
blessed  or  cursed  the  world.  A  theory  may  be  true  or  false  in  meta- 
physics, but  if  a  man  have  faith  in  it,  it  possesses  him,  becomes  a  part  of 
his  very  nature,  is  in  him  a  living,  all-pervading  esseace,  an  undying 
principle ;  works, in  him  to  will  and  to  do,  and  is  unconquerable  by  force. 
To  influence  mankind,  then,  in  their  highest  and  noblest  character,  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  spiritual  weapons. 

This  was  what  Christ  and  the  apostles  did  by  and  through  the  Jews : 
it  was  thus  that  they  turned  the  world  upside  down. 

In  that  little  low  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  surrounded  by  a  few  fisher- 
men and  vinedressers,  is  the  priest  of  a  dead  faith,  and  a  time-honoured 
ritual.  He  reads  in  drowsy  drone  the  books  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
The  service  is  all  but  concluded,  and  the  audience  are  about  to  retire, 
cold  and  lifeless  as  they  came ;  but  a  young  carpenter  of  the  village  rises 
from  his  place ;  he  re-opens  the  book — all  eyes  are  turned  upon  him ; 
he  reads !  There  is  life  and  spirit  now  in  those  words ;  and  the  hearers 
start  as  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  as  they  listen  to  his  brief  but  important 
commentary  on  the  all  but  dead  letter  of  the  law  and  the  testimony.  He 
has  struck  at  the  root  of  their  dead  faith ;  it  totters  and  falls  like  the 
withered  branch  of  some  once  flourishing  tree :  and  though  they  gnash 
upon  him  with  their  teeth,  and  hurry  him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  from 
which,  as  the  enemy  of  their  church  and  polity,  they  would  fain  have  cast 
him,  yet  the  seed  is  deposited  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  that  agitated 
assembly.  The  leaven  of  the  kingdom  has  begun  to  work ;  silent  and  per- 
haps hidden  will  be  the  process,  but  spiritual  life  is  there,  and  it  will  not 
die;  the  seed  will  produce  fruit;  the  leaVen  will  operate  until  its  mighty 
heavings  spread  from  heart  to  heart,  and  from  land  to  land.  The  valley 
was  very  large  and  very  dry,  but  there  is  a  shaking  among  the  dry  bones, 
and  once  more  the  breath  of  spiritual  life  is  among  them. 
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This  is  an  epitome  of  primitive  Christianity ;  it  was  the  introduction  of 
spiritual  life  among  the  dead  bones  of  humanity.  The  old  forms  of  religion 
every  where  had  become  but  the  gaunt  and  lifeless  skeleton  of  what  they 
had  been — ^the  soul  had  departed  from  them :  men  believed  in  them  no 
longer.  There  was  a  yearning  for  .the  new  era.  Creation  groaned  and 
travailled  in  birth  ;  and  then  Christ  came,  flung  over  the  dying  echoes  of 
the  once  li^ng  oracles  the  rekindling  spirit  of  truth  and  life,  and  humanity 
revived.  The  apostles,  when  their  L6rd  had  bestowed  upon  them  his  last 
promised  gift,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  followed  in  the  same  path* 
In  the  synagogues,  and  in  the  market  places ;  in  the  temples  of  the  gods» 
and  the  acropolis  of  the  statesmen,  they  preached  Christ  and  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  dead  heard  and  responded.  Men  put  ofl"  the  grave  clothes  of 
the  past,  and  came  forth  >  light  and  life.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  pre- 
vious to  this,  they  had  become  all  but  indiflerent  to  what  were  called  the 
gods.  I'he  suspicion  was  strong  within  them  that  they  were  but  a  sham, 
a  delusion.  Power  and  action  they  could  understand,  and  hence  they 
worshipped  it  in  the  persons  of  the  Csesars  :,  they  sacriflced  to  them  while 
living,  &nd  deifled  them  when  dead.  The  Jews  even  did  this  upon  the 
occasion  of  some  inaugural  ceremony  presided  over  by  Herod  Agrippa. 
"  It  is  the  voice  of  a  God,"  they  said,  "and  not  of  a  man."  This  was  a  false 
position;  but  the  transition  to  the  true  was' natural,  especially  when  the 
simplicity  and  the  fervid  zeal  of  the  apostles  were  witnessed,  and  supple- 
mented by  the  power  of  working  miracles.  "  The  gods  are  come  down  to  us 
in  the  likeness  of  men,"  said  they.  No,  not  the  gods  in  our  persons,  but 
God  the  invisible,  the  eternal,  is  among  you — not  far  from  every  one  of 
you.  In  him  ye  live,  move,  and  have  your  being ;  ye  are  his  oflkpring. 
But  it  is  through  another  that  this  life  is  communicated.  God  is  the 
almighty  Giver ;  we  are  but  the  servants  of  our  Lord.  Your  idols  are 
^ilver  and  gold — the  work  of  men's  hands.  Our  God  is  in  the  heavens : 
He  hath  sent  his  Son  to  sufier  and  die,  and  we  preach  salvation  through 
Him  to  the  whole  world.  This  was  the  simple  story  of  the  Cross.  It 
ofiered  faith  in  a  living  reality  in  exchange  for  the  superstitious  observance 
of  a  dead  ritual.  It  placed  man^at  once  in  intimate  and  eternal  relation 
to  his  Maker ;  it  threw  down  all  intermediate  agency,  all  intervening  ob- 
stacles, all  degrading  dependence  upon  his  fellows,  and  declared  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  ascend  to  heaven  or  descend  to  the  deep.  It  denounced 
at  once  the  refined  conceit  of  Pagan  philosophy,  and  the  vulgar  practices 
of  devil  worship,  and  asserted,  and  proved,  too,  by  innumerable  living 
witnesses,  as  well  as  the  agency  of  miracles,  that  Christ  was  nigh,  in  the 
mouth  of  him  who  spake,  in  the  heart  of  all  who  heard  in  faith. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  new  doctrines  succeeded  ?    The  wonder  is 

rather  that  they  have  not  succeeded  more  extensively.    If  Christianity  had 

preserved  its  primitive  character,  it  would  have  overturned  the  world. 

There  was  in  it  something  at  once  disinterested  and  sublime.      The 

apostlQp  had  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  in  their  possession,  and  yet  they 

wandered  about  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth  ;  were  poor,  and  yet 
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made  many  rich  ;  in  want,  and  made  all  men  to  abound  ;  proclaimed  the 
worthlessness  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  yet  did  ?jot  strive  to  take 
possession  of  the  emoluments  of  the  priests ;  lived  for  the  world  of  men, 
and  yet  above  it  and  them. 

Theirs  was  a  career  of  wonderful  energy  and  import,  and  yet  of  sim- 
plest purpose.  They  were  the  ivfvsona  of  spiritual  life,  and  the  world 
saw  and  felt  their  mighty  and  beneficent  influences.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  primitive  Christianity  did  not  address  itself  to  the  upper 
classes.  Its  proselytes  were  not  gathered  from  the  intellectual  or  the 
wealthy.  Not  many  rich,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  learned  were  called. 
God  chose  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of  his  everlasting 
kingdom.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  society  is  moved  from 
above.  When  any  scheme  of  revival  or  reformation  is  to  be  begun,  that  man 
is  but  ill-adapted  for  his  mission  who  addresses  himself  to  what  are  called 
the  well-to-do  classes  of  society.  It  requires  an  earthquake  or  a  revolution 
to  shake  them  from  their  indolence  and  apathy.  It  is  different  with  the 
poor — the  lower  orders,  as  they  are  styled.  Want  and  sorrow  have  but 
quickened  their  sensibilities,  and  there  is  always  about  them  a  morbid 
expectancy  of  a  "good  time  coming,"  that  makes  them  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  the  least  improvement.  It  is  not  so  with  the  moral  and  well  conducted 
portion  of  society — the  respectable  classes ; — they  are  rich  in  their  own 
esteem,  and  difficult  of  access  from  without ;  the  very  last  to  join  in  any 
spiritual  movement ;  they  are  incrusted  with  pride  and  self-sufficiency. 
"  Things  as  they  are"  are  good  enough  for  them,  though  the  men  of  the 
age  are  but  whitened  sepulchres,  like  the  Scribes  and  Pharbees  of  old,  or 
are  ensconced  behind  the  bulwarks  of  a  false  philosophy,  like  the  Greek 
cynics  of  Athens,  or  inflated  with  ambition  and  conquest,  like  the  haughty 
Bomans.  It  is  to  the  poor  that  the  gospel  must  be  preached  if  we  would 
have  it  succeed.  The  publicans  and  harlots  shall  crowd  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,  while  they  who  consider  themselves  his  children,  will  be  cast 
out. 

Thus' did  Christ  and  his  apostles  deal  with  the  world  they  came  to  re- 
new. Tou  find  him  with  the  halt,  th«  maimed,  the  beggars,  and  the 
leprous;  with  fishermen  at  their  homes,  and  mingling  among  them  in 
their  fishing  expeditions ;  on  the  mountain  and  by  the  sea  shore ;  at  the 
Jordan  with  the  popular  gatherings  of  the  people,  to  hear  the  preaching  of 
John,  or  at  the  marriage  of  some  humble  pair  in  the  small  town  of  Cana, 
in  Galilee.  The  people  are  moved,  however ;  there  is  a  sympathy  and  as- 
similation between  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  the  Saviour  and  the  lost, 
which  is  felt  in  their  inmost  hearts,  though  they  cannot  describe  it.  Ever 
and  anon  it  bursts  out  in  some  impassioned  and  thrilling  exclamation.  ''  It 
oame  to  pass  as  Jesus  spake  these  words,  a  woman  lifted  up  her  voice  and 
^aid,  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou  hast 
sucked."  When  the  soldiers  come  incited  by  his  bitterest  enemies  to  en- 
trap or  revile  him ;  when  the*  lawyers  set  upon  him  to  entangle  him  with 
their  subtleties,  they  depart,  saying,  "  Never  man  spake  like  this  man." 
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Or  when  the  multitude,  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expectancy  at 
the  rumour  of  his  wondrous  powers,  at  length  witness  his  sublime 
miracles,  they  respond  involuntary  admiration  and  wonder,  as  if  it  were  a 
relief  to  their  overburdened  faculties, — -"We  never  saw  it  after  this 
fashion/'  Al^^ays  when  the  masses  are  moved  mighty  effects  follow. 
Like  the  ground  swell  of  the  sea,  there  is  a  deep,  hoarse  murmur,  which, 
although  as  yet  the  surface  be  not  ruffled,  is  premonitory  of  the  ap- 
proaching tempest.  The  scornful  but  affrighted  priests  may  ask,  ''Have 
any  of  the  rulers  believed  on  him?"  but  what  are  these  against  the 
myriads  He  has  fed  from  the  fragments  of  the  bread  and  fish  ?  The 
cleansed  leper,  the  active  paralytic,  the  rescued  mariners,  the  raised  dead, 
are  his  witnesses.  They  may  crucify  his  body,  but  his  truths  remain. 
Hidden  in  warm  and  loving  hearts  they  shall  swell  and  rise  like  the 
coming  tide,  until  the  ancient  landmarks  of  unbelief  are  overflowed,  and 
mankind  shall  rejoice  in  a  new  and  living  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 

I'he  same  principles  of  progress  are .  observable  in  the  ministrations  of 
the  apostles  ;  they  begin  at  the  foundation  of  society.  At  this  veiy  period 
of  which  we  write^  the  Jews  were  at  a  very  low  ebb;  they  had  no 
nationality  worthy  of  the  name ;  their  pleasant  and  desirable  land  was 
governed  as  a  mere  insignificant  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
people  were  remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  obstinate  adherence  to  an 
old  and  worn-out  system,  which  the  rest  of  the  world  agreed  in  treating 
with  scorn  and  contempt,  and  which  they  themselves  hardly  considered  fit 
for  universal  adoption.  Scattered  by  trade  and  persecution  up  and  down 
Fontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Macedonia,  Greece  Proper,  and  her  colonies 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  at  Rome  and  among  the  nations  of  Transalpine 
Gau),  were  little  communities  or  isolated  families  of  peddling  merchants  or 
])etty  tradesmen, — tent  makers,  dyers,  and  sellers  of  purple  ;  strangers  by 
lineage  and  faith  among  the  people  of  the  land,  permitted  by  the  universal 
toleration  of  the  Roman  law  to  worship,  in  some  synagogue  or  oratory  by 
the  river  8  side,  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.  To  these  poor  people  the 
apostles  first  a'ddressed  themselves  ;  if  they  heard  them,  well !  Sabbath 
after  sabbath,  and  day  by  day,  from  house  to  house  they  discussed  and  dis- 
puted from  the  ancient  writings,  to  prove  that  one  Jesas  of  Nazareth  was 
the  hope  of  this  once  favoured  but  now  degraded  people.  He  had  been 
crucified  as  a  malefactor ;  the  mighty  and  great  in  the  metropolitan  city  of 
the  Jews  had  condemned  him  to  a  degrading  and  cruel  death,  and  settled 
it  that  he  was  a  deceiver,  and  hb  doctrines  an  imposture.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  populace  would  have  taken  him  and  made  him  a  king,  but  now  he 
was  dead  ;  the  deceiver  was  gone,  and  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Jews  was 
in  exact  proportion  to  their  once  brilliant  hopes  and  expectations.  But 
these  tent  makers  and  fishermen,  poor  enthusiasts,  though  they  admitted 
all  that,  had  happened  as  to  his  death  and  burial,  affirmed  that  he  was 
alive ! — that  they  had  seen,  talked  to,  touched,  fed,  communed  with,  this 
wonderful  being.  Nay  more,  that  they  had  seen  him  go  up  into  heaven, 
and  that  he  should  come  again, — not  poor,  helpless,  and  despised,  as  before^ 
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but  with  power  and  great  glory,  and  that  He  should  summon  the  Dsdons 
to  h]3  bar,  and  determine  their  fate  for  weal  or  for  woe  everlaatinglj. 
Startling  assertions  these,  if  they  be  true.  Tet  these  men  believe  them ; 
are  living  to  spread  them  ;  will  die  if  needs  be  in  their  defence :  and  there 
is  a  wisdom  and  a  foroe  in  their  story,  a  fire  and  energy  in  their  cha- 
racter which  all  discern.  It  is  not  merely  when  in  company  with  poor 
and  simple  hearted  persons  that  they  thus  confidently  speak ;  their  sayings 
find  echoes  in  all  hearts ;  all  classes  are  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  are; 
and  this  new  thing  is  bruited  about  in  all  quarters.  These  tellers  of  strange 
tidings  are  dragged  before  kings  and  rulers ;  sometimes  in  consequence  of 
the  spite  and  envy  of  their  countrymen;  sometimes  out  of  a  semi-contempt- 
uous curiosity:  but  their  story  is  ever  the  same;  4hey  bear  witness  before 
these  rulers  and  kings  for  Christ's  sake ;  they  ask  not  for  a  listening  ear 
merely,  but  a  believing  heart.  They  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord,  and  they  are  ready 
to  die,  80  that  they  may  finish  their  course  with  joy,  and  discharge  the 
ministry  with  which  their  God  and  Saviour  has  commissioned  them. 

This  was  primitive  Christianity.  Like  its  author  it  descended  to  earth, 
but  its  origin  and  purposes  were  heavenly.  It  made  no  ccmipromiae  with 
the  things  of  time  and  sense.  Its  teachers  professed  themselves  strangers 
and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  and  their  citizenship,  like  their  affections,  was  with 
Christ  in  heaven. 

Whoever  would  understand  the  great  characteristics  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity must  study  its  history  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  teachings  of 
Chrbt,  in  the  labours  and  ministrations  of  the  apostles.  There  was  a  simple 
and  majestic  unity  in  the  midst  of  the  diversity  which  marked  the  men  of 
the  gospel  era,  which,  alas  for  the  world!  was  soon  lost  amid  the 
glare  of  success,  and.  which  has  never  been  realised  since  the  apostolic  age. 
Its  object  was  "Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God, — ^tothe 
Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,''  but  to  all  who  be- 
lieved, at  once  the  centre  and  circumference  of  all  desires  and  aspirations. 
A  real  spiritual  principle  of  -brotherhood  difiused  itself  like  electric  fire 
throughout  the  great  body  of  the  faithful.  Everywhere  Christians  were 
individualised,  but  everywhere  one  common  bond  united  them,  Christ 
was  their  head,  and  they  were  his  members. 

''  Oh  I  what  an  age  of  golden  days, 
Oh,  what  a  choice  peculiar  race; 
Wash'd  in  the  Lamb*8  all  cleansing  blood, 
Anointed  kings  and  priests  to  God." 

Be  it  observed  that  it  was  not,  as  in  after  days  'With  the  papacy,  the 
exaltation  of  creeds  or  clergy,  the  upholding  of  this  or  that  code  or  canon, 
or  even  the  dominance  of  the  church  for  which  they  strove.  TheAe  things 
were  infinitely  beneath  them ;  their  course  was  like  that  of  the  planetary 
orbs.  There  was  a  centre  around  which  they  all  gravitated;  The  Lamb  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne,  Jesus,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  King  eternal. 
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immortal,  invisible.  Their  theory  and  practice  were  mutually  at- 
tractive, and  drew  them  each  and  all  nearer  to,  and  made  them  more  like 
Christ. 

ITiey  had  a  metropolitan  city,  but  it  was  a  heavenly  one.  All 
countries  were  equally  contiguous  to  it ;  all  classes  of  Christ's  disciples 
equally  citizens  of  it ;  all  immunities  and  privileges  in  it  free  alike  to  all. 
There  were  no  such  terms  as  secular  or  regular  clergy  in  contradistinction 
to  laity.  They  were  many  members,  but  one  body;  many  soldiers,  but  one 
army;  many  battles,  but  one  Captain.  God  was  the  common  Father, 
Christ  the  common  Saviour ;  heaven  the  common  home  of  all.         • 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  beginning  of  strifes  and  divisions  in  this 
unique  brotherhood.  As  the  disciples  departed  from  each  other,  they 
separated  from  Christ ;  like  the  atoms  which  are  whirled  round  some  vast 
globe,  and  kept  in  their  relative  position  by  the  law  of  attraction,  rolling  on 
together  in  serene  yet  sublime  obedience  to  some  hidden  but  all  com- 
pelling force,  while  they  cohered  to  each  other,  the  love  of  Christ  bound 
them  to  himself  in  one  mighty  though  invisible  bond ;  no  earthly  power  could' 
of  itself  separate  them ;  but  lust  and  pride,  and  the  love  of  supremacy,  the 
determination  to  uphold  a  spurious  unity,  or  to  substitute  some  symbol  for 
the  bond  of  the  spirit,  rent  them  asunder,  or  introduced  elements  of  dis- 
cord and  confusion  among  them.  The  spirit  of  the  world  thus  became 
destructive  of  their  unity,  for  it  was  enmity  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  To  use  a 
prophetical  figure,  "  the  earth  helped  the  woman."  The  world  entered 
into  the  church,  investing  it  with  new  characteristics  of  wealth,  and  power, 
and  splendour ;  but  the  church  became  in  consequence  earthly,  sensual,  and 
devilish.  The  alliance  was  unholy,  and  the  result  was  decay  of  spiritual 
life  and  ruinous  apostacy. 

{To  he  continued*) 


SCRAPS  FEOM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTE  BOOK.—XVl. 

**'tUS  PJWTILEMCE  that   WAI.KBTH   IN  DASKNESS  l'*    llOT£8   OF  THS   BBCJEHT 
CHOLEBAIC   VISITATION   AT   NEWCA8TX.E-17FON-TTNS. 

<* Shall  I  not  vi&it  for  these  things?  aaith  the  Lord."— Jer.  v.  9. 

Neyeb  perhaps  has  the  force  and  expressiveness  of  the  Scripture  we  have 
placed  at  the  heading  of  this  article  appeared  more  strikingly  than  in  the 
repeated  visitations  of  the  cholera  epidemic  to  Britain,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
characteristics  of  its  terrific  march  through  the  world— ravaging  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  striking  the  stoutest  hearts  with  terror.  Uow  truly 
has  it  manifested  itself  to  be  "a  scourge  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty*'— -of 
whom  it  is  said,  ^'  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God?  canst  thou  know  the 
Almighty  to  perfection  ? " 

"We  are  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  multitudes,  who  would  be  offended  were 
we  to  claims  them  among  infidels  and  sceptics,  and  who  pride  themselves  upon 
their  scientific  and  other  knowledge,  are  nevertheless  so  bent  on  accountinfi^  for 
all  things  in  a  natuntl  way,  that  the  peculiar  and  special  providence  of  the 
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Almighty,  the  overmlinp:  and  controlling  ezercLse  of  his  wisdom  who  created 
and  upholds  all  thin^,  is  in  great  dangrer  of  being  not  merely  put  out  of  view 
in  our  day,  but  of  being  altogether  denied. 

So  much  is  written  and  said  about  Nature  and  Nature's  Laws  tjiat  the  great 
Goj>  of  Nature  is  unseen  in  the  fog  created  by  men's  labouring  wits,  and  is 
wholly  overlooked  by  the  works  of  his  own  hands.  Clever  men,  carried  away 
by  a  self-conviction  of  their  own  superiority  in  regard  to  mind,  and  weaker 
spirits,  deluded  and  mystified  by  high-flown  words,  novel,  ideas,  grand  flights 
of  fancy,  and  endeavours  to  explain  and  account  for  what  God  has  seen  lit  to 
hide  from  the  e.ves  of  men,  have  succeeded  in  diffusing  among  the  people 
notions  of  the  Almighty  and  his  dealings  with  men  whiph  every  child-like 
student  of  the  Scriptures  knows  to  be  totally  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of 
both  th(;  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Doubtless,  man,  being  endu^^ed  with  reasoning  powers,  is  bound  to  exert 
these  powers  to  discover  the  means  which  an  allwise  God,  in  his  benevolence, 
has  placed  within  his  reach,  whereby  evils  may  be  averted,  dangers  avoided, 
accidents  prevented,  disease  rendered  less  virulent,  and  even  lon^vity  itself 
promoted,  and  thus  human  life  prolonged.  But  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the 
notion,  which  would  be  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  doctrines  taught  by 
the  school  alluded  to,  that,  when  God  had  stamped  fixed  and  unvani'ing  laws 
upon  all  created  things,  and  given  to  man  his  boasted  reasoni  that  then  he  left 
}n8  completed  work  to  move  on,  uncontrolled  and  void  of  supervision — like  soofe 
complicated  but  most  perfect  and  exquisitely  beautiful  macnine,  bringing  forth 
a  succession  of  effects,  like  the  tunes  from  a  self-acting  organ,  or  the  answers  of 
the  clock-work  magician. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  wish  to  promote  the. opinion  that  all  acci- 
dents, diseases,  and  disasters  are  neces.«arily  immediate  judgments  from  the 
hand  of  the  Most  High  for  sins  committed  or  duties  neglectpd.  Here,  also,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  unerring  guide  of.  erring  mortals,  the  Biblb,  is  equally 
clear  and  unmistakeable  in  its  teachings.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  that  the 
word  of  God  abounds  with  instances  of  the  manifested, anger  and  inflicttfd 
judgments  of  Jehovah,  as  well  as  with  promises  of  bleB^ing8  and  rewards  to 
such  as  do  righteouslv,  and  denunciations  of  wrath  and  evil  to  the  ungodly  and 
the  sinner.  And  t^is  equally  so,  whether  we  refer  to  the  dealings  of  the 
Almighty  with  individuals  or  nations,  while  no  doctrinal  truth  is  more  clearly 
taught  or  repeatedly  enforced  than  that  of  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
.  world  in  general,  and  of  individuals  in  particular,  by  Uih 

"< Whose  flat  bode  the  worlds  to  be! "J 

On  the  other  hand,  our  Lord  corrected  the  superstitious  and  mistaken  Jews, 
who  supposed  the  man  "  blind  from  his  birth''  received  that  punishment  either 
for  sins  his  parents  had  committed,  or  prospectively  for  sins  he  should  commit ; 
and  again,  m  the  instances  of  the  ^*  Jews  on  whom  the  Tower  of  Siloam  fell, 
and  slew  them,"  and  those  ''whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their 
sacrifices,"  he  corrects  the  erroneous  and  dangerous  views  into  which  some 
had  fallen  in  that  day. 

Our  own  views,  then,  are  that  while  it  would  be  unscriptural  and  highly 
dangerous  to  assume  that  every  visitation  and  calamity,  private  or  public,  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  direct  visitation  from  God — a  judgment  from  heaven,  it  is 
equally  erroneous,  and  fraught,  perhaps,  with  even  greater  danger,  to  pmoade 
ourselves  that  the  Almi»:hty  Has  ceased  to  execute  judgments,  or  by  cbntrolhng  the 
elements,  governing  the  operation  of  his  laws,  restraining  the  passions  and 
thwarting  the  schemes  ana  machinations  of  men,  to  guide  the  affairs  of  the 
world  so  as  to  accomplish  the  divine  purposes  of  his  righteous  will — sitting  as 
Supreme  Governor,  Kiico  of  kikos  and  Lord  of  lords  over  the  whole  earth. 

Notwithstanding  we  believe  that  every  event  forms  a  part  of  the  infinitetr 
wise  and  gracious,  the  perfect  and  complete  plan  on  wnich  the  universe  is 
governed  by  the  Almighty — however  painful  some  of  these  visitations  may  be 
to  those  interested  more  immediately  tnerein — yet  they  are  nevertheless,  wiih- 
out  exception,  all  alike  intended  to  effect  man's  ultimate  good,  and  are  the 
ofispring  of  his  divine  love  to  his  creatures,  though  short-sighted  man  is  often 
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unable  to  follow  his  Maker^s  hand,  where  infinite  wisdom  combined  with  uni- 
Tersal  love  sees  from  the  beginning*  to  the  end— 

'*  Good  when  he  gives — 9tq)remeljf  good ; 
Nor  less  when  he  denies ; 
E^en  crosses  from  his  sovereign  hand 
Are  blessings  in  disgmse." 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  from  having  recently  visited  that  part 
of  our  land  where  that  terrific  scoui^e,  the  cholera,  during  several  weeks  had 
been  carrying  off  its  victims  by  scores  and  hundreds,  and  was  yet  lingeriilg 
about,  as  if  unwilling  to  quit  a  neighbourhood  where  it  had  so  successfully 
parsued^its  mysterious  course.     The  day  on  which   we  visited  Newcastle 
was  the  first  on  which    the  t4>wn  had  assumed   once  more  somewhat  of 
its   wonted    busy,  active    character.      The    streets  were  again    filled    with 
pedestrians,  the  shops  busy  with  customers,  the  qnays  crowded  with  sea- 
taring  men  and  those  connected  with  the  coal  trade.*      The  glorious  sun, 
which  for  many  days  had  been  very  partially  visible  or  wholly  obscured, 
now  shone    forth   in    all  its  autumnal  power,  and  produced    an    enliven- 
ing and  cheering  influence  on  animated  nature.      The  cheering  news,  also, 
that   the  deaths   were   reduced    to   about   four  or  five  per  day,  tended   to 
reassure  the  anxious  and  care-worn  inhabitants  of  this  smitten  district,  and  to 
remove  in  a  great  measure  the  deep  and  settled  gloom  which  every  countenance 
had  for  some  time  previously  worn.     Looking,  however,  into  the  windows  of 
the  bookseller's  shops,  our  eyes  fell  upon  several  pamphlets  advocating  different 
views  respecting  tne  visitation,  which  the  painful  circumstances  had  called 
forth.    Taking  a  glance  at  the  walls,  we  found  still  stronger  evidence  of  the 
dread  nature  of  the  scourge  (which  there  was  reason  to  hope  was  now  passing 
ft^Av),  and  the  consternation  it  had  produced.    Placards  were  to  be  seen  on 
every  hand,  describing  the  nature  of'  the  premonitory  symptoms,  pointing  out 
the  steps  most  advisable  to  be  pursued  in  case  of  an  attack,  and  affording  mfor- 
mation  as  to  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  medical  officers  appointed  to  attend 
to  the  cases  which  might  be  brought  before  them.    Some  of  tnese  papers  were 
of  a  more  private  chamcter,  and  gtive  thrilling  statements  of  the  labours  of  one 
and  another  of  the  medical  profession  ;  others,  a^in,  were  addressed  to  captains 
of  ships  and  sea-faring  men  ;  another  eave  notice  that  the  authorities  of  Sun- 
derland had  thought  fit  to  prohibit  the  holding  of  the  annual  fair  at  that  place, 
in  consequence  ot  the  prevalent  disease ;  and  others  announced  sermons  to  be 
preached,  or  lectures  to  be  given,  with  reference  to  the  all-absorbing  subject,  or 
stated  by  whom  donations  would  be  received  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the 
bereavea  families.    But  it  was  in  conversatifm  with  those  persons  with  whom 
mj  duties  brought  me  into  contact  that  I  learned  something  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  case.    One  informed  me  that,  till  the  present  day,  business  had  been  at  a 
standstill — a  stupor  seemed  to  have  seized  upon  the  people  generally — none 
seemed  to  have  spirits  left  for  any  occupation.    All  wno  could  do  so  had  left 
the  town.    The  Government  had  sent  a  large  supply  of  tents  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  poor,  and  these  had  been  pitched  in  a  suitable  situation  away  from 
the  town.    The  streets  were  deserted,  the  market  unattended,  business  at  a 
stand.    The  medical  men  had  done  their  duty  well,  working  with  more  than 
human  energy  ni^ht  and  day,  till,  in  some  several  cases,  nature  vielded  and 
sunk  under  the  incessant  toil,  and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  laborious 
doctor  literally  sacrificed  his  own  life  for  the  benefit  of  others.    We  believe  it 
is  a  fact  that  one  of  these  excellent  men,  w6m  out  with  fatigue  and  want  of  rest, 
and  having  on  himself  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease,  had  felt  compelled  to 
give  up  for  a  season,  and  had  just  cast  himself  on  a  sofa,  when  another  applicant 
pleaded  so  hard  that  he  yielded,  and  started  once  more  on  his  benevolent  mis- 
sion, but  reached  the  steps  leading  from  his  own  door  only  to  sink  in  the  arms 
of  death  thereon ! 

So  rapid  were  the  deaths  at  one  period  during  the  height  of  the  disease,  that 
I  was  assured  it  was  found  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  obtain 
coffiiiH,  or  get  graves  dug :  and  I  was  told  there  were  instances  in  which  near 
rektives  had  made  coffins  for  those  in  whose  company  they  had  delighted  only 
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a  sliort  period  before,  or  theniBelves  conveyed  their  mortal  remainB  to  the  tombu' 
and  a  case  was  related  of  a  son  who  died  while  digging*  the  grave  of  a  belovea 
parent.  In  the  height  of  the  fury  of  the  melancholy  visitation  few  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  but  medical  men  hastening  to  visit  patients,  undertakers 
conveying  coffins,  or  mournful  processions  escorting  the  dead  to  their  last 
resting  places.  A  Iddy  informed  me  that  one  day,  in  live  hours,  she  saw  Hfteen 
funerals  pass  her  house. 

The  malady  seems  by  no  means  to  have  confined  itself  to  any  one  class  of 
the  people,  or  to  any  part  of  the  town,  in  this  respect  baffling  the  preconceived 
notions  and  careful  calculations  of  many,  and  greatly  distinguishing  the  present 
from  all  former  visitations  of  the  k|pd.  True,  as  might  under  any  similar 
visitation  be  expected,  more  of  the  poor,  the  ill-fed  and  ill-clothed,  the  wretchedly- 
lodged,  the  dissolute  and  depraved  were  among  its  victims,  than  of  the 
respectable  and  independent  townspeople ;  but  these  latter  did  not  escape,  and 
indeed,  from  all  we  could  gar  her,  considering  the  disproportion  between  the 
numbers  of  the  two  classes,  and  the  predisposing  circumstances  of  the  former  to 
any  malady,  the  number  of  sufferers  of  the  more  respectable  classes  was 
extraordinary.  One  gentleman,  standing  at  his  door  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  New  Town,  said  that  within  one  hundred  yards  of  that  spot  he 
could  reckon  up  thirty  persons  of  respectability  who  had  been  its  victims. 

Melancholy  indeed  were  some  of  the  cases  related  in  illustration  of  the  painful 
nature  of  the  bereavements.  Whole  families  of  children  were  left,  in  some 
instances,  without  a  parent.  In  others,  all  the  children  had  been  taken,  and  the 
bereaved  parents  alone  remained  to  mourn  over  their  loss.  Wives  had  bee^  suddenly- 
torn  from  the  loved  embraces  of  their  a£Eectionate  husbands,  and  husbanda  separated 
from  inconsolable  wives.  Cases  were  mentioned  inwhich  the  entire  family — father, 
mother,  and  children — ^had  all  been  suddenly  swept  away.  In  one  instance  of 
this  kind,  two  families  nearly  related,  and  consisting  of  eleven  persons  together, 
but  residing  in  distant  parts  of  the  town,  were  all  taken  off,  not  one  being  left 
to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  the  loved  ones  removed  by  death's  relentless  hand. 
Again,  a  house  was  pointed  oyt,  which  being  found  unopened,  on  being  entered 
presented  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  whole  family  stricken  down,  and  life 
m  every  ca^e  extinct.  During  the  month  over  which  the  visitation  was  spread, 
nearly  2,000  deaths  occurred,  including  Newcastle  and  Gateabead,  which  ia 
separated  from  the  former  by  the  river.  During  two  days,  while  at  its  height, 
the  mortality  from  cholera  and  diarrhoea  reach^  200  per  day— a  fearful  mor- 
tality out  of  such  a  population.  Painful  indeed  were  the  narrations  we  listened 
to  of  the  loss  of  dear  friends  and  old  acquaintances ;  friends  who  had  met  on 
one  day  in  health  were  for  ever  separated  ere  the  next. 

Precautionarv  as  well  as  remedial  measures  were  energetically  resorted  to 
by  the  public  authorities,  and  all  that,  under  the  circumstanoes,  skill  and  humanity 
could  devise  was  promptly  done ;  and  doubtless  the  gracious  Disposer  of  eventa 
blessed  these  means  to  the  staying  of  the  plague,  and  the  reduction  of  the  eviL 

The  epidemic  was  not  contined  to  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  though  it  was  here 
that  it  fell  with  main  force.  While  at  Shields,  we  saw  a  sailor  brought  ashore 
in  a  coffin,  from  a  ship  lying  in  the  river :  he  was  a  young  man  who  died 
almost  suddenly  from  cholera.  Many  cases  also  occurred  at  Sunderland. 
Among  others,  a  house,  in  which  several  Irish  resided,  was  visited  by  the  malady, 
and  ip  the  course  of  three  days  four  of  the  inhabitants  died.  A  man  was  then 
sent  to  whitewash  the  house ;  he  was  seized  and  died  the  next  day. 

An  impression  prevailed  at  one  time  that  many  of  the  victims  were  put  into 
their  coffins  while  yet  aUve,  and  this  conviction  tended  greatly  to  alarm  the  poor 
and  ignorant.  We  do  not  think  it  likely  that  such  was  the  case,  though  since 
then  we  have  seen  an  account  in  a  local  paper  to  the  effect  that  a  sailor  at  Shields 
had  died  of  cholera,  as  was  supposed,  and  was  at  twelve  o'clock  nut  into  the 
coffin,  when  subsequently  some  one,  touching  the  forehead  of  Uie  suppoi^ 
corpse,  felt  it  throb,  and  signs  of  life  appeared.  The  man  was  again  taken  out 
of  his  coffin,  and  did  not  die  for  several  hours  after. 

We  made  inquiry  a&  to  the  effect  morally  and  religiously  produced  by  thia 
visitation,  and  were  gratified  to  learn  that  an  evident  impression  had  been  made 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  all  classes.    Sabbath  desecration  had  been 
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greatly  reduced,  drunkezmess  was  lessened  in  a  striking:  degree,  and  crimes  of 
all  kinds  were,  during'  the  latter  period  of  the  calamities,  wonderfully  smaller  in 
amount  than  on  ordinary  occasions.  We  pray  that  these  impressions  may  not 
prove  like  the  mominsp  cloud  or  the  early  dew,  but  be  permiment  and  lasting  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  town,  thus  fulfilling  the  purposes  of 
the  Divine  will. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  what  shall  be  said  of  this  terrible  disease?  We  well 
remember  the  first  visitation  in  this  country,  and  we  can  recollect  the  long  pre- 
ceding anxiety  which  was  felt  as  it  gradually  pursued  its  mysterious  course  on 
the  Continent,  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  length  it  was  reported  that  a 
case  of  '^  Asiatic  cholera"  had  occurred  somewhere,  and  this  rei>ort  was  rapidly 
followed  by  others  in  distant  parte  of  the  land.  The  conviction  was  i>retty 
general  before,  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  would  surely  take  Britain  in  its  tracic,  and 
now  most  of  the  thinking  part  of  the  community  ielt  assured  the  dreaded  visitor 
had  landed.  There  were  not  wanting  those  who  wasted  time  in  vain  cavillings 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  dir^ease ;  arguments  pro  and  con  lilled  the  columns  of  the 
public  prints  at  the  time ;  meanwhile  the  ravages  of  the  scourge  became  more  and 
more  general,  and  increasingly  fearful  in  its  character.  We  well  remember  the 
songs  that  were  sung,  the  low.  vulgar  wit  which  was  on  that  occasion  reiterated 
as  to  the  cholera.  But  we  had  stood  by  the  grave  of  a  parent  whom  it  had  taken  away 
— we  had  witnessed  the  fearful  suiferiogs  of  that  parent  under  its  grasp — and  we 
replied,  ^'  It  is  of  little  consequence  by  what  name  this  terrible  disease  be  known ; 
the  cholera  (if  this  be  not  it)  surely  could  not  be  worse. **  He  separated  horn 
our  company  at  night  in  more  than  usual  health  and  s]Mrits,  and  long  ere  the 
morning  we  stood  by  him  and  witnessed  the  excruciating  pains,  the  fearful 
cramps  characteristic  6f  this  disease,  and  8ubi*equently  the  striking  prostration 
of  strength.  We  watched  by  his  siae  till  the  spirit  took  its  flight,  and  never 
can  the  circumstances  of  those  few  solemn  hours  be  erased  from  our  memory. 
Since  then  no  wonder  if,  with  anxious  solicitude,  we  have  watched  its  ravages 
from  time  to  time,  Eapid  and  desolating  was  its  course  on  that  first  visit. 
Subsequently  to  the  great  joy  and  rehef  of  our  country,  it  left  our  shores,  and  fur 
years  we  seemed  again  to  be  i'ree  from  the  plague.  It  had  taught  us  many 
lessons,  and  by  some  we  profited.  Again  its  course  was  watched  with  intense 
solicitude — again  it  travels  toward  our  coasts^once  more  it  lands.  On  this 
occasion  we  were  again  mercifully  spared,  though  around  us  on  every  hand  our 
friends  and  neighbours  dropped  into  the  grave.  One  Sabbath,  on  this  occasion, 
we  had  been  preaching,  and  at  the  close  of  the  service  stood  talking  to  a  fenjale 
friend,  who  seemed  in  all  her  usual  health  ;  we  parted,  and  but  a  few  hours  had 
passed  by  when  we  heard  she  had  been  cut  off. 

.  Once  more  our  Jand  seemed  free  from  this  emissary  of  death ;  but  again,  and 
in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  it  is  amongf  us.  It  is  still  the  same,  yet,  chameleon* 
like,  it  shifts  its  colour,  and,  Prometheus-hke,  it  changes  its  shape.  In  all  its 
forms  and  variations,  however,  it  is  still  terrible,  and  spreads  consternation 
wherever  it  is  found.  But  now  one  striking  peculiarity,  or  rather  a  new 
feature,  presents  itself.  It  seems  to  have  taken  up  its  abode  among  us.  It  is 
heard  of  in  all  directions,  more  in  the  character  of  a  located  and  established 
disease  than  that  of  a  terrific  but  transient  visitation.  The  Times,  recently,  in 
a  leading  article  on  this  subject,  says — "It  appears  to  be  regularly  acclimated. 
It  is  no  longer  a  mere  epidemic — no  longer  a  foreign  plague  that. invades  and 
desti'oys,  but  a  household  pest^  content  with  its  daily  allowance  of  victims. 
That  allowance  is  something  imder  a  hundred  a  week."  •  •  ♦  ♦  "We 
have,  then,  one  more  variety  of  disease  on  our  soil— one  more  angel  of  destruc- 
tion— one  more  of  the  dread  fraternity  of  death.  History  prepares  us  for  an 
otherwise  unaccountable  and  portentous  novelty."  *  *  *  *  "Are  we, 
then,"  asks  the  writer,  "  to  regard  the  cholera  as  one  of  ourselves — ^no  longer 
'  Asiatic ' — no  Ioniser  waiting  for  some  disastrous  conjuncture  of  atmosphere  and 
seai*on,  and  ready  to  break  irom  his  ambush  on  the  unprepared  multitude — but 
a  vested  interest,  an  old  inhabitant,  ordinary — prescriptive — venerable  ? " 

Certainly  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  this  is  the  correct  view  of  the 
case — at  all  events,  it  is  here  among  us  now — at  our  very  doors  at  the  present 
moment,  and  it  behoves  us  to  look  well  to  our  ways,  and  to  pray — "  Bo  teach 
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11B  to -number  'our  dajs,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom."  It  v, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  viewed  in  any  of  it*  phases,  a  very  solemn  subject 
for  contemplatiun.  The  nature  of  the  malady  it^ll' — the  darkness  which  sur- 
rounds it — the  mystery  in  which  it  is  grreatly  shrouded — the  rapidity  of  ita 
protrresR  when  once  it  has  seized  upon  its  victim,  giving*  little  or  no  warning', 
and,  during  the  attack,  affording  neither  time  nor  power  for  mental  effort  and 
application — ^all  speak  loudly  to  each  and  every  one,  '*  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  ye 
know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  Man  cometh/' 

The  other  day  a  poor  man  died  at  Deptford.  On  the  same  day  the  widow 
was  charing  for  a  member  of  the  Mutual- Aid  Society — it  was  Saturday.  On 
the  Tuesday  our  brother  learnt^  to  his  dismay,  that  she  too  had  died,  and  that 
both  she  and  her  hw^band  were  buried  in  one  grave  on  the  Monday.  ^ 

There  is  something  very  solemn  in  such  calls  as  these,  and  they  loudly 
proclaim  to  Us  who  yet  are  spared  the  importance  of  living  for  etemi^.  The 
children  of  God,  who  feeJ  that  they  have  a  claim,  through  Christ  their  Saviour, 
to  the  Kew  Jerusalem,  have  nothing  to  fear — **  Living  or  dying  they  are  the 
Lord's."  In  the  midst  of  universal  dismay  they  areat  peace,  and  can  stand 
and  calmly  sing — 

"  Kighteous  God,  whose  vengefol  vials 
All  our  fears  and  though  u  exceed, 
«  Big  with  woes,  and  fiery  trials 

Hanging,  bursting,  o'er  our  head ; 
While  thou  visitest  Uie  nations, 

Thy  selected  people  spare ; 
Arm  our  cautioned  souls  with  patience-' 
Fill  our  humbled  hearts  with  prayer." 

The  first  and  most  important  work  is  to  prepare  for  death ;  but  we  are,  as 
rational  beings,  accountable  to  God  for  the  right  exercise  of  our  reason,  and, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  states  of  mind  and  body  which  predii^pose  to  attacks  of 
cholera,  it  behoves  us  to  ascertain  the  course  which  is  most  likely  to  prove  a 
safeguard  to  us  in  the  time  of  danger,  and  to  adopt  and  carry  out  that  course. 

^ow,  it  is  clear  that  drunkenness,  and  the  free  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
has,  on  each  visitation  here,  and  on  all  occasions  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world,  proved  the  most  fruitful  occasion  of  the  dinease ;  and  that  those  who  abstain 
from  these  drinks,  though  not  always  spared,  do  suffer  less  than  any  other  claHS 
of  the  community.  When  the  cholera  was  raging  in  Norway,  so  evident  w  as  it 
that  the  free  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  malady,  that 
the  dealers  therein  at  Christiana  spontaneously,  for  the  interest  of  the  public 
health,  resolved  to  limit  the  sale  thereof. 

Doubtless  another  most  important  matter  of  consideration  is  fresh  air  and 
out-of-door  exercise.  Every- day  experience  proves  that  the  dwellers  in  close, 
ill-ventilated,  and  badly  cleansed  houses,  streets,  or  districts,  are,  more  than 
others,  subject  to  its  attacks.    This  fact  points  out  the  proper  remedy. 

But  it  IS  neither  our  province  nor  our  intention  to  enter  into  details  belongs 
ing  to  the  medical  practitioner,  and  therefore  we  conclude  with  another  verse 
from  one  of  our  hynms  :» 

"  Be  this  MY  one  great  business  here. 
With  serious  industry  and  fear 

Eternal  bliss  t*  ensure : 
Thine  utmost  counsel  to  fulfil, 
And  sufier  all  thy  righteous  will, 
'  And  to  the  end  endure.** 

Februaryj  1864.  J.  H o. 


THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH   ARE  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  ALL  ITS  MEMBERS. 

That  the  interests  of  Christianity  are  common  to  every  Christian  man,  is  a 
position  which  may  readily  be  shewn  to  be  true  from  the  nature  and  design  of 
the  Christian  institute  itself.     The  leading  design  of  the  Christian  Ckurcli 
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seems  to  be  to  secure  to  its  members  the  privileges  and  means  requisite  to  their 
spiritual  ffrowth  and  cult^ire.  And  this  de«isrn  is  accomplished  by  the  institu- 
tion of  ordinances,  which  harmonise  with  the  instincts  of  humanity,  and  which 
also  economise  the  labours  of  church  agency  when  called  into  requisition  for  the 
common  good.  The  instincts  of  m^n  maKC  him  what  he  has  sometimes  been 
called — a  greurarious  animal.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  form  ourselves  into  com* 
munities ;  and,  in  truth,  the  race  as  a  whole  appears  to  possess,  in  an  inilaential 
degree,  the  element  of  cohesion — an  element  which  has  already  done  much  to 
augment  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  for- 
biddine:  aspect  of  society  at  the  present  moment,  is  destined,  at  no  distant  day, 
to  swell  the  amount  of  social  bliss  far  beyond  present  experience.  It  is  natural 
that  we  should  collect  in  companies— that  there  should  be  a  c^ass  of  pleasures 
which  cannot  be  enjoyed  alone — that  we  should  build  towns,  live  socially, 
coTisult  together,  and  consolidate  our  common  interests.  Men,  as  well  as 
children,  learn  what  they  have  capacities  to  learn  more  thoroughly  in  classes — 
do  what  they  have  ability  to  do  more  effectively  by  co-operation. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  the  Creator,  in  his  dealings  with  man,  would  take 
into  account  the  leading  features  with  which  he  had  originally  impressed  him, 
nnd  that,  certainly,  in  the  matters  of  his  highest  inter^ts,  he  would  not  over- 
look this  prominent  characteristic  of  his  nature.  He  formed  the  gracious  pur- 
pose of  tnstrucring  mankind  in  a  knowledge  of  his  will,  and  separated  the  Jewa 
— in  whom,  by  peculiar  treatment,  the  so(!ial  instincts  had  been  strengthened 
for  the  purpose — and  t)e^n  his  teachings  with  them.  He  began,  indeed,  with 
Abraham,  of  whom  he  suid  he  knew  him,  and  that  he  would  "  command  (draw^ 
not  drive)  his  household  after  -him."  He  gave  to  them,  in  the  individual 
experiences  of  the  patriarchs,  several  displays  of  his  providence,  which  were 
directed  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  by  their  posterity.  And  the  impressions 
they  received  in  common  were  intended,  no  doubt,  reciprocally  to  strengthen 
their  individual  apprehension  of  the  truths  to  be  learnt. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  this  people,  and  to  mark  how 
vividly  they  received  the  impress  of  those  doctrines  which,  one  by  one,  were 
portrayed  in  the  awful  trimsactions  by  which  they  were  first  made  known. 
The  alphabet  of  divine  truth  wtis  to  be  taught :  at  Sinai  the  monitorisl  class 
was  drawn  up  and  arranged  in  order  to  learn  it.  Their  miraculous  rescue  out 
of  the  band  of  Phanoh — ^the  fate  of  the  Egyptian  monarch  when  he  would  not 
be  taught  by  the  wgns  and  wonders  wrou^rht  by  Moses — the  daily  supplies  of 
bread,  and  the  brook  that  followed  them  through  the  wilderness — the  awfully 
majestic  thunders  of  Sinai — the  pillar  which  was  light  to  them  and  darkness  to 
their  enemies, — these  all  were  parts  of  the  apparatus  by  which  that  alphabet  of 
the  true  reli^on  could  only  be  effectually  taught  to  a  class,  a  community.  And 
in  all  this  hiMtory  we  behold  that  class  hound  by  a  comjtnon  sympathy — impelled 
by  a  common  impulse — united  by  common  interests — taught  all  at  a  time  the 
common  alphabet.  We  behold  in  their  social  polity,  the  repository  of  revealed 
truth,  and  find  in  them  the  representatives  of  the  future  church.  We  see  em- 
bodied in  this  view,  also,  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  church. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  prove  that  those  who  anathematise  each 
other  belong  to  this  unity ;  still  the  doctrine  is  scriptural  and  indispensable,  and 
cinnot  be  given  up  in  compliment  to  those  who  know  not  how  to  estimate  it. 
Christianity  regaras  everything,  which  prevents  or  opposes  the  unity  of  its 
members  as  on  the  Mde  ot  its  enemies,  and  more  hurtful  than  they,  inasmuch 
aa  in  such  cases  enmity  is  seldom  confessed.  But  none  of  the  ravages  of  the  foul 
spirit  of  Antichrii^t  can  eventually  destroy  or  impair  the  essential  unity  of  the 
body  of  Christ's  church. 

When  the  Christian  man  has  learnt  the  orthodox  lesson  whi<;h  his  directory 
has  to  teach  him  on  this  subject,  he  exclaims  (and  bin  heart  is  in  the  word.*))--- 
"  Grace,  mercy,  and  t»urh  be  upon  all  them  thnt  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity."  If  selt-conct*it  begins  to  influence  him,  he  bears  another  significant 
phrase — "  In  honour  preferring  one  another."  If  promotion  to  office  tempts  to 
pride  and  arrogance,  ne  remembers  as  a  warning  the  words  of  his  Lord — **  One 
IS  your  Master,  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  The  realisation  of  an  equal  fraternal 
unity  in  the  minds  of  its  members  is  more  likely  than  any  other  moral  achieve- 
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inent  to  keep  alive  and  increase  individoal  interest  in  the  church's  prosperity. 
That  community  which  most  fully  esiemplifiea  this  spirit  will  have  a  vast 
advantage  over  one  which  possesses  it  not.  In  it  will  subsist  the  unction  of 
Christian  love  and  the  attractiveness  of  a  Christ-like  spirit ;  and  in  the  beauty 
of  Christian  unity  will  be  exhibited  the  loveliness  of  the  Christian  character. 
In  spite  of  heU  and  sin,  such  a  community  must  prosper. 

That  the  interests  of  Christianity  are  common  to  all  its  members,  appears 
also  in  connidering'  the  church  in  its  relation  to  the  world  at  large.  Here  a  oirect 
antagonism  is  presented— one  never  mistaken  by  the  Christian  mind.  On  the 
one  side  is  "  the  kingdom  of  darkness,"  on  the  other,  "  the  kingdom  of  God's 
dear  Son."  Can  any  one  undertake  to  say  whether  he  is  more  indebted  to 
Christ  than  any  other  of  his  brethren  for  a  translation  out  of  the  one  into  the 
other  ?  Will  any  dare  to  argue  that  special  power  is  guanmteed  to  him  against 
the  onslaught  of  sin  7  or  that  the  promise  does  not  belong  to  all,  "  As  thy  day 

so  shall  thy  strength  be  ?" 

In  case,  of  Christian  aggression,  too,  all  are  equally  interested,  though  the 
t^m  has  not  always  been  correctly  applied  in  church  movements.  It  cannot 
apply,  for  instance,  in  such  movements  as  those  of  Loyola  and  the  Crusaders, 
or  the  more  recent  proceedings  of  councils  and  popes,  with  their  bulls  and  edicts 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  £ii«f  lish.  Evangelical  aggression  does  not  kill,  it  brings 
life  and  health,  and  peace ;  it  does  not  repel,  it  attracts  ;  it  is  the  constraining 
influence  of  moral  suasion.  It  succeeds  better  without  grand  exhibitions  or 
ostentatious  displays  than  with  them.  There  was  a  time,  some  3,000  yeats 
since,  when  the  church  was  karning  its  alphabet  of  form  and  sensible  manifes- 
tations. That  time  will  never  return ;  and  religion  now  requires  forms  only  so 
far  as  they  are  needed  to  give  it  a  body.  **  They  that  worship  God,  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  God  seeketh  such  to  worship  him." 

What  form  then  does  Christian  as:gression  properly  take  ?  It  must  dissipate 
darkness  by  the  reflection  of  light.  Each  Christian  community  comes  under  the 
scriptural  denomination  of  a  candlestick,  and  each  member  of  Christ's  Church 
IS — not  ouirht  to  be,  but  is — ^an  instrument  of  light.  *'  Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world."  A  "  creature  of  the  day,"  **  not  of  the  ni^h  t.*'  There  are  some  things  w  hich 
cannot  bear  the  light — ^they  are  "  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness."  Some 
men  'Move  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil."  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  Christian  aggression  not  to  allow  men  who  '*  love  darkness"  to  lie 
concealed  with  their  "  works  of  darkness.'*  And  at  this  moment  the  members  of 
the  church  are  interested  in  this  matter  to  a  man.  Whoever  may  be  the  instrument, 
and  whatever  be  his  name  through  whom  the  world  is  enlightened,  as  a  matter  of 
religious  pro^ss  I  am  as  much  interested  in  it  as  he  is— not,  of  course,  as  to 
the  credit  of  it ;  that,  under  God,  in  his — but  as  a  matter  of  interest,  it  is  mine  as 
much  as  his,  to  whatever  sect  or  partv  he  belongs.  He  may  be  Baptist,  Inde- 
pendent, Churchman,  or  Methodist  oi  any  grade,  if  he  has  saved  a  soul  fmm 
death,  it  has  been,  not  because  he  has  made  him  a  Baptist,  Independent,  Churc:h- 
man,  or  Methodist,  but  only  so  far  as  he  has  made  him  a  Christian,  and,  being 
a  Christian,  he  is  brought 'into  relationship  with  the  children  of  God  every- 
where, on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

Another  form  which  Christian  aggression  may  properly  take,  is  that  of 
removing  the  incitements  to  evil.  And  this  presents,  also,  a  subject  of  common 
interest,  ^o  one  Christian  is  under  greater  obligation  to  do  this  than  any 
other,  in  proportion  to  his  ability  and  means.  Intemperance  abounds:  if  any 
means  can  be  employed  to  lessen  it,  or  to  diminish  its  facilities,  every  Christian 
man  should  use  those  means,  or  help  to  put  them  into  operation.  Dissi  station 
is  rife ;  and,  in  our  day,  it  seems  the  common  duty  of  Christians  to  show  by 
example  that  a  man  can  be  more  substantially  happy  under  t^e  influence  of 
moderate  views,  rational  pursuits, -and  sober  haoits,  than  by  sensuiility, 
flippancy,  light  and  loose  reading,  and  theatrical  amusements.  By  avoiding 
the  appearance  of  countenancing  dissipation  in  any  of  its  numerous  forms,  we 
are  to  close  as  many  of  the  avenues  of  vice  as  we  can.  There  is  one  special 
reason  why  the  church  is  reouired  to  direct  its  efforts  to  this  matter.  The 
Sunday-school  is  every  week  losing  some  of  its  scholars,  and  perhaps  the  very 
first  Sabbath  on  which  these  youths  are  missed  at  the  Sabbath-school,  they  nuiy 
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become  the  dapes  of  some  of  these  allurements — drawn  aside,  perhaps,  by  some 
older  school  companion,  who  had  previously  thrown  off  all  Sabbath  restraints, 
and  had  become  a  wbipper*in  for  some  of  ti[iose  hells  whose  yawning  mouths, 
opened  in  every  leading  street  of  our  cities  and  towns,  are  receiving  contribu- 
tions such  as  tnese  from  every  benign  institution — cutting  short  the  hopes  of 
the  Christian  husbandnkn,  and  impressing  a  plague-spot  upon  every  family  in 
the  persons  of  their  most  ho|)eful  members.  Can  any  Christian  man  be  unin- 
terested'in  these  matters?  Has  Chriatianity  any  frown  for  tho^e  efforts  which 
would  lessen  these  incentives  to  evil,  or  for  that  self-denial  which  gives  up  the 
drinking  of  the  liquor  which  entices  so  many  to  sin  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the 
nature  of  Christian  aggi'ession  to  prevent  us  from  making  this  cause  ours  ? 

We  are  equally  interested  in  discountenancing  the  sinful  amusements  of  the 
day  and  the  trash  of  the  press.  And  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  in  his  admirable 
remarks  on  the  national  ^^  Census  of  Religious  Worship,"  enumerates  among 
the  causes  of  the  aUenation  of  the  poor  from  religious  institutions,  ''  An  in- 
sufficient sympathy  exhibited  by  professed  Christians  for  the  alleviation  of  their 
social  burdens."  And  if  these  tangible  evils  were  removed,  or  if,  under  the 
aurtpices  of  Christian  benevolence,  a  sincere  and  earnest  effort  were  made  for 
their  removal,  the  church  would  secure  to  it^telf  a  more  candid  consideration  of 
its  claim.-^,  and  augmented  confidence  from  tho5e  to  whom,  hitherto,  it  has  been 
of  too  Uttle  use.  Both  the  young  and  th^  old  would  learn  to  regard  her  as 
their  benefactress;  all  classes  would  see  her  in  a  new  light. 

It  has  long  been  the  boast  of  the  various  sections  of  the  church  that  religious 
meanrt  were  multiphed,  and  that  vice  and  sin  heard  in  every  place  a  testimony 
against  them.  True  these  nppliances  are  great  and  numerous,  and  the  Head  of 
the  church  has  often  crowned  them  with  his  benediction ;  but  this,  surely,  is 
not  a  good  reason  why  visible  hindrances  to  their  success  should  not  be  re- 
moved. Every  church  member  is  interested  in  the  success  of  some,  if  not  of 
all,  the  enterprises  of  the  church.  All  our  home  and  foreign  institutions  just 
belong  to  all  of  us,  and  to  all  alike,  just  so  far  as  their  principles  and  motives 
belong  to  the  Bible,  and  each,  therefore,  is  interested  so  far  in  their  ])rosperity. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations,  for  it  would  seem,  whether  we  con-^ 
suit  the  instincts  of  humanity,  the  design  of  the  Church  of  God  in  the  world, 
or  the  relatioi^s  of  the  church,  there  are  no  great  purposes  contemplated — there 
are  no  modes  of  opemtion  su^ested — ^no  plans  to  be  ezecuted~-no  victories 
achieved — no  advantages  gained  anywhere,  in  which  any  disciple  of  the  Lord 
Jesu.s  Christ  is  permitted  to  be  uninterested  or  a  silent  spectator. 

If  ihese  views  are  correct,  we  ought  to  cherish  them ;  and  if  we  are  not 
even  painfully  impressed  by  them,  our  duty  seems  to  be  to  betake  oui'selves  to 
our  closets,  and  rest  not  without  a  deep  impression  of  our  individual  responsi* 
bilities.  If  these  views  accord  with  tne  truth,  tho^'e  of  us  who  occupy  official 
positions  should  g^ard  against  any  disposition  which  would  degrade  or  lessen 
the  importance  of  a  single  unit  among  the  '^ brethren*^  If  we  are  equally 
interested  in  the  churches  afiairs,  in  every  kind  of  church  effort,  and  every  form 
of  Christian  aggression,  then  a  sin  lies  at  the  door  of  that  individual  who  would 
impair  or  minify  the  church's  aggregate  influence  in  the  person  of  any  of  its 
members. 

The  church  is  constituted  a  unity,  the  oompletest  unity  the  world  has  yet 
beheld — a  unity  which  is  destined  to  be  made  conspicuous  before  the  universe. 
Let  our  minds  dwell  upon  this,  let  us  draw  our  motives  from  it,  find  our 
highest  enjoyments  in  it,  and  direct  our  efforts  to  its  consummation. 

Oldham.  J.  S. 


LAY-LABOURERS   IN   THE  LORD'S   VINEYARD  IN  SWEDEN 

AND  NORWAY. 

It  is  cheering  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  strong  and  decisive  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  in  Scandinavia,  by  dominant 
ecclesiastics  whose  Protestant  principles  should  have  taught  them  ''  a  more 
excellent  way,"  the  Lord  is  raising  up  men  to  do  his  work,  like  the  Wesleys 
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and  Wbitfieldfl  of  the  last  century  in  England,  and  their  ardent*minded  lay 
helpers, — whom  no  ecclesiastical  fettera  can  bind,  nor  persecutions  deter  or 
restrain  from  seeking  the  lost  and  wretched  souls  of  men.  Some  of  these  met 
as  Bible-hawkers  and  Scripture  readers,  and  some  as  preachers  and  exhorters. 
The  former  class  do  much  good  by  familiar  conversation  and  disputation ;  the 
latter  as  plain  and  simple  expositors  of  truth  and  publishers  of  the  gospel 
of  peace. 

A  Swedish  lady,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  that  valualile  and  exceedingly- 
interesting  periodical,  Evangelical  Christendom,  says  :  "  Whenever  a  mi»- 
aionary  or  colporteur  comes  to  a  place  where  great  indifference  seems  to  prevail 
as  to  things  connected  with  living  Christianity,  signs  of  an  awakening  booq 

show  themselves.    Some  time  ago,  one  of  the  name  of  W came  to  a  little 

town  to  sell  his  Bibles.  He  Nvent  about,  sold  a  few,  had  little  encouragement: 
but  some  persons  came  to  talk  with  him  on  spiritual  matters.  He  lingered, 
therefore.  At  last,  they  asked  him  to  read  to  them  an  evening.  They  bad 
been  to  see  him  once  before,  on  which  occasion  he  had  prayed  with  them. 
They  now  wished  their  wives  to  hear  him,  and  they  begged  leave  to  come  on 
Sunday  evening.  Many  persons  came,  many  more  than  were  expected ;  he 
read  and  prayed  with  them.  The  following'  day  he  was  callea  to  appear 
before  the  magistrates,  for  having  broken  the  law  against  conventicles.  Then, 
however,  it  was  found  that  it  was  the  public  accuser  himself  who  had  requested 
him  to  read,  and,  therefore,  no  accusntion  could  be  lodged  against  him.  He 
got,  notwithstanding,  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  magistrate,  who  would 
scarcely  allow  of  his  right  to  sell  his  books,  though  his  passport  authoritied 
him  to  do  so.  At  least,  he  ought  not  to  hold  any  meetings.  He  answered 
that  he  must  '  make  known  tke  value  of  kis  goodSy*  and  that  he  had  a  higher 
commission.  The  magistrate  inquired  if  he  had  a  passport  from  Gk>d.  He 
answered,  'Tes;'  and  held  up  nis  pocket  Bible.  The  following  week,  the 
sale  of  his  books  was  so  rapid,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  go  out  and  offer  them 
for  sale.    The  people  came  home  to  buy  them."  , 

"  In  another  province,  a  young  man,  who  lived  in  a  part  of  the  country 
where  great  spiritual  darkness  prevailed,  had  a  singular  dream.  He  thought 
he  was  going  to  build  a  house,  but  had  not  the  requisite  muterials — ^the  ciay, 
stone,  and  wood.  Just  as  he  stood  anxiously  pondering  this,  a  man  came  to 
him,  who  told  him  he  was  an  architect,  and  offered  to  build  it  for  him.  '  Ail 
very  well,'  said  the  young  man,  'but  I  have  no  buildiog  materials.?'  The  kind 
architect  said  he  would  provide  the^e.  Another  observation  from  the  young 
man  then  was  that  he  could  not  pay  him  either  for  these  or  for  his  work.  The 
architect  declared  he  would  do  it  all  for  nothing,  if  only  he  would  permit  him 
to  do  it  fur  him.  The  young  man  awoke,  thou'^ht  of  his  dream,  his  sins  came 
before  him,  he  saw  the  state  of  his  soul,  understood  who  the  kind  Architect  was, 
and  could  not  cease  to  think  of  his  dream.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  he  heard 
that  a  zealous  and  highly  gifted  layman  held  meetings  at  some  distance,  to 
which  he  invited  such  anxious  inquirers.  He  went,  heard  the  Gospel — the  de- 
litfhtful  news  of  the  forgiveness  ot  sins.  He  went  home  consoled,'having  found 
the  '  Friend  above  all  others.'  He  communicated  this  happy  discovery  to  his 
neighbours  on  his  return,  and  went  to  a  peasant,  the  owner  of  a  house  which 
he  used  to  let  for  worldly  entertainments.  The  young  man  requested  him  to 
op«'n  it  to  receive  the  word  of  God.  He  was  so  earnest  that  the  other  could 
not  oppose  his  request.  The  above  mentioned  layman  was  invited  to  come. 
The  people  assembled,  attracted  by  curioj^ity,  and  the  Lord  granting  hia  bleea* 
ing,  the  word  seems  to  have  taken  effect  on  many  hearts.  Amongst  others, 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  come,  and  was  so  struck  by  the  truths  held  forth, 
that  he,  who  has  formerly  been  an  opposer  of  such  meetings,  now  promotes 
their  being  held  1" 

There  is  a  great  movement  rcpbrt«d  as  going  on  in  Norway  too.  God  has 
fired  the  soul  of  a  clergyman,  who^e  z^^al  is  expected  to  procure  his  deposition 
in  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  places  no  value  on  canonical  attire,  nor  doea  he 
regard  with  ed?{^mo^  fondness  a  professional  education ;  but  he  holds  convernoH 
to  be  indispenrtable  to  a  proper  exercise  of  the  ministerial  function,  and  a  strong 
desire  for  conversion  as  an  essential  pre-requisite  for  church  membership. 
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The  correspondent  who  mentions  the  foregoing^  case,  states,  respecting 
himself  and  his-  own  proceedings,  **  For  three  years  past  I  have  travelled  to 
various  places  near,  preaching  the  Gospel  on  the  Lord's-day,  while  following 
my  secular  calling  through  the  week.  The  Lord  has  crowned  my  work  with 
his  blessinsr,  souU  have  been  converted,  over  whom  there  has  been  joy  in 
heaven.  The  Lord  be  praised  for  his  great  grace  to  the  children  of  men; 
praised  be  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  blessed  be  the  Holy  Spirit.'* 

Amen,  say  we  to  these  devout  ascriptions  of  praise  to  the  triune  God  of 
Grace.  And  may  this  Scandinavian  edition  of  Methodism  prove  as  volumi- 
nous and  glorious  as  that  of  Old  England  has  been,  and  far  more  abundant, 
without  its  flaws  and  disasters.  It  will  cheer  the  hearts  of  our  brethren  to  see 
that  the  Lord  is  raising  up  men  like  themselves  in  other  lands  to  carry  on  his 
work  as  they  themselves  carry  it  on.  Let  it  encourage  them  to  pray  that  the 
Lord  may  abundantly  pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  the  Church  of  .every  hind,  and 
raise  up  a  host  of  labourers  to  permeate  the  masses  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 


$wgr#* 


A    BRIEF    MEMOIR     OF     MR.. 

^JJOHN  JONES.  LATE  OF  KIM- 

VER,  STOURBRIDGE  CIRCUIT. 

The  writer  did  not  become  acquainted 
with  brother  Jones  until  the  year 
1847,  when  he  began  to  reside  in 
Kinver,  to  which  place  he  removed 
from  the  Ludlow  Circuit,  where  in 
early  life  he  was  converted  to  God, 
and  subsequently  called  to  the  im- 
portant work  of  a  local  preacher,  in 
which  office  he  was  employed  for 
some  time.  Through  unwatchfulness 
he  had  been  drawn  aside  from  the 
path  of  duty,  so  that  when  he  united 
with  our  society  at  Kiqver,  he  had, 
for  a  time,  ceased  to  be  a  local 
preacher.  The  writer  is  unacquainted 
with  the  particulars  of  this  defection, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  passed  over  with- 
out comment.      # 

On  coming  to  Eniver,  our  late 
brother  commenced  business  as  a  boot 
and  shoemaker,  and  his  prospects 
were,  at  first,  very  encouraging.  But 
God's  ways  are  not  our  ways— there 
are  inscrutable  mysteries  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  divine  providence.  Not 
long  after  our  late  friend  united  with 
our  dear  people  at  Kinver,^  a  dark 
cloud  overnung  his  providential  path : 
he  was  called  to  follow  to  an  early 
tomb  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  he 
was  left  a  young  widower  with  two 
infant  chilaren,  in  a  comparatively 
strange  neighbourhood. 

At  a  proper  time  our  brother  again 
mnrried,  and  soon  after  was  severely 
afflicted  with  a  disease  in  his  eyes, 


which  it  was  feared  would  deprive 
him  of  sight.  But  after  several  weeks ' 
attendance  at  the  Birmingham  Eye 
Infirmary,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
his  eyes  were  preserved. 

It  was  not  long  after  our  late  friend 
took  up  his  residence  at  Kinver,  that 
the  members  of  our  church  there, 
perceived  that  he  possessed  talents 
for  usefulness,  and  he  was  recom- 
mended as  a  proper  person  to  be 
employed  in  preaching  "  the  gospel 
of  the  blessed  God."  He  was,  there- 
fore, placed  on  our  preacher's  plan  on 
trial,  and  after  passing  the  usual  four 
quarters  of  probation,  he  was  received 
as  an  accredited  preacher.  He  was 
very  acceptable  and  useful,  and  much 
esteemed  for  his  work^s  sake  through- 
out the  circuit. 

When  it  was  announced  that  a 
Wesleyan  Local  Preachers'  Mutual- 
Aid  Association  was  established,  bro- 
ther Jones  hailed  it  with  delight,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  assist  in  form- 
ing a  branch  in  our  circuit.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  our  late  friend 
felt  the  want  of  such  an  institution 
during  the  long  and  painful  affliction, 
which  God,  in  his  providence,  had 
called  him  to  experience.  It  was  in 
December,  1851,  when  he  became  a 
member  of  our  excellent  association. 
For  some  time  previous  to  this,  his 
health  seemed  far  better  than  it  had 
been  for  a  considerable  period.  But 
in  the  month  of  March,  1852,  his 
three  children  were  affiled  with 
small  pox  ;  they  were  mercifully   re- 
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stored,    but    brother   Jonee   himself 
took  the  infection.  There  was  nothing 
in    his  case  that  appeared  alarming 
for  a  few  days;  then  the  symptoms 
became  unfavourable,  and  in  thirteen 
days  from  the  time  he  was  first  taken 
ill,  he  was  numbered  amongst  the  dead. 
It  is  a  satisfaction    to  know  that 
death  did  not  find  our  dear  brother 
unprepared.      He    was    ready  when 
the  Master  called  for  him.    He  said 
to  a  dear  friend,  who  visited    him 
when  he  was    pa.^sing    through  the 
swellings    of    Jordan,    ''my    lamp 
bums  fright."    And  added,  with  em- 
phasis (as  far  as  his  strengrh  would 
allow ),  '*  I  shall  soon  be  home !  *'     As 
his  wife  sat  by  ^  his  bed-side  wiping 
away  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and 
wetting  his  parched  lips,  she  said, 
"  are  you  happy  ?"    With  a  smile  he 
replied,    "What  a  blessing    for  me 
there  is    nothing   wanting!    I  shall 
soon  be  at  home !  *'     A.nd  he  then  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  aged  33  years,  on 
April  23rd,  1852;    leaving  a  widow 
and  three  children,  bereaved  of  a  kind 
husband  and  a  tender  father. 

As  our  late  brother  had  not  been 
twelve    months    a    member   of    the 
Mutual- Aid  Association,    his  widow 
was  not  entitled  to  any  benefit  from 
the    institution,     but    the    entrance 
money  and  subscriptions  paid  by  him 
were    returned  to  her  according  to 
rule.    As  a  mark  of  Christian  respect 
for  a    beloved    brother,  the  Kinver 
friends  gave  him  a  respectable  funeral, 
and  his  death  was  subsequently  im- 
proved   by  a    local    preacher    to    a 
crowded  and  deeply  serious  congre- 
gation. 

It  ought  to  be  recorded  also  that 
the  Rev.  George  Wharton,  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  on  this  occasion 
gave  a  pleasing  proof  of  his  philan- 
thropy and  Christian  liberality ;   he 
seemed,  indeed,  to  forget  that  brother 
Jones  was  a  Wesleyan  Local  Preacher, 
and    treated    him  as    a    brother  in 
Christ.    And,  since  his  death,  he  has 
interested     himself    successfully    in 
behalf  of  the  bereaved  widow  and 
orphans.-  It  is  delightful  to  witness 
such  instances  of  Christian  kindness 
from    whatever    quarter    they    may 
come  ;  but  the  sympathy  and  benevo- 
lence manifested  by  the  Rev.    jVIr. 
Wharton  towards  brother  Jones  and 
hie  bereaved  family,  ore  worthy  the 
imitation  of  every  minister  of  Jesus 


Christ.  I  before  stated  that  brother 
Jones's  widow  was  not  entitled  to 
any  benefit  from  our  excellent  insti' 
tution,  but  this  I  am  happj  to  stat« 
was  more  than  made  up  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman and  his  friends.  To  God  be 
all  the  praise.  P.  T. 


ELIZABETH  DAWKES. 

Thb    subject  of  this  short    memoiF, 
Elizabeth  Dawkes,  was  bom  at  North- 
ampton on  the  4th  of  May,  1797,  and 
was  brought  to  see  her  lost  state  as  a 
sinner  under  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
ministry,  when  she  was  about  twenty- 
six  years  of  age.    Although  from   a 
child  she  had  been  very  moral  and 
had  read  and  loved  the  word  of  God, 
yet  she  had  hitherto  lived  in  the  neg*. 
lect  of  a. change  of  heart.    The  word 
came  with    power,   she    obeyed    the 
Spirit's  call,  thought  upon  her  wa^s, 
and  turned  to  God.    She  entered  the 
Wesleyan  Society  in  the  year  182:3, 
and    received   her  first   ticket    from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Steele. 

Her   convictions    were   deep    and 
lasting.       She  saw  herself  hanging 
over  the  precipice  of  hell,  and  justice 
with  uplifted  hands  ready  to  strike 
the  deserved  blow ;  she  tarried  not, 
but  sought  with  earnest  cries   and 
tears,  took  her  broken  heart  to  the 
foot    of  the    Cross,    and  there   she 
pleaded  and  obtained  mercy.      She 
could  then  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Psalms :  ''  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
fear  God,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he 
hath  done  for  my  soul."    She  imme- 
diately obeyed  the  injunction,  "  Come 
ye  out  from  among  the  ungodly,  and 
iye  ye  separate."     She  was    indeed 
'separate  trom  the  world  in  its  spirit, 
sinful  maxims,    and    customs:     she 
sought  not  to  widen  the  narrow  path 
of  duty ;    in  this  respect  she  soon 
became  conscious  that  to  hold  fellow- 
ship with  the  world  was  to  be  at 
enmity  with  God.      Her  soul  was 
alive  to    higher   pleasures;     having 
tasted  of  the  living  waters  in  their 
crystal  freshness,  she  thirsted  not  for 
earthly  unsatisfying  streams.       She 
felt  a  great  attachment  to  the  people 
of  God  with  whom  she  was  united, 
and  to  their  doctrines  and  discipline ; 
indeed  she  was  a  Bible  Christian ; 
she  often  lamented  the  great  want  of 
simplicity  and  decision  in  herself  and 
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others,  entertaining  low  views  of  her 
own  attainments ;  but  she  lived  near  the 
fountain,  and  held  fast  her  confidence 
steadfast  to  the  end. 

Our  sister  did  not  forget  her  Lord's 
command :  '^  Remember  the  Sabbath- 
day  to  keep  it  holy."  Her  early  and 
regular  attendance  in  God*8  house 
showed  to  others,  that  in  her  estima- 
tion that  day  was  her  delight,  "  the 
holy  of  the  Lord,  and  honourable." 
She  was  very  careful  to  ^'abstain 
from  all  appearance  of  evil,"  and  her 
example  was,  in  this  respect,  a  silent 
reproof  to  many  professors ;  she  con- 
sidered it  to  be  her  duty  not  only  to 
avoid  buying  and  selling  on  that  holy 
day,  but  to  refrain  from  all  unneces- 
sary employment  or  pyties  of  plea- 
sure. It  is  not  to  be  calculated  how 
preat  has  been  the  loss  of  such  an 
individual  to  her  family,  whose  bright 
example  has  been  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  what  a  Christian  ought  to  be : 
she  was  a  light  in  the  world ;  and 
there  are  not  too  many  such. 

She  highly  prized  the  communion 
of  saints  :  her  class  was  not  attended 
from  a  sense  of  duty  only,  but  as  a 
high  privilege  ;  she  would  never  allow 
trifles  to  detain  her,  but  her  seat  was 
generally  occupied  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  time ;  and  her  experience 
was  rich  and  new,  not  far-fetched. 
There  was  a  spiritual  appetite-*— a 
continual  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  righteousness ;  the  holy  breath- 
ing after  a  full  conformity  to  the 
mind  and  will  of  God.  She  was  one 
of  those  members  who  would  help  to 
keep  up  the  hands  and  cheer  the 
heart  of  a  leader  in  his  all  important 
work.  She  was  also  a  kind  and  fre- 
quent visitor  of  the  poor  and  afflicted, 


who  have  lost  a  friend,  that  did  mach 
for  them,  though  little  of  it  was 
known,  except  by  an  all-seeing  God. 
In  the  commencement  of  her  afflic- 
tion she  was  very  anxious  to  recover, 
she  felt  much  at  the  idea  of  leaving 
her  aged  mother,  whom  she  tenderly 
loved.  She  prayed  earnestly  to  be 
allowed  to  soothe  her  dying  moments, 
but  this  was  denied  her,  and  the 
venerable  mother  had  her  own  desire 
granted,  in  being  permitted  to  attend 
upon  her  child  when  struggling  with 
the  last  enemy. 

Though  not  permitted  to  outlive 
her  mother,  she  was  enabled  to  take 
the  cup  from  the  hand  of  the  Father, 
and  say,  '^  Not  my  will  but  thine  be 
done."  In  the  conflict  she  came  off 
more  than  conqueror,  for  she  cheer- 
fully resigned  her  beloved  mother 
into  ihe  hands  of  Gt>d,  believing  she 
should  meet  and  welcome  her  in  the 
blessed  abodes  of  heaven. 

A  short  time  before  her  death  she 
sent  a  message  to  a  young  friend 
(with  whom  she  had  often  conversed 
on  the  sting  of  death,  and  the  horrors 
mutually  experienced  by  them  when 
thinking  of  the  cold  grave),  that 
death  had  lost  all  its  sting,  and  the 
grave  its  gloom,  and  she  could  give 
them  both  a  hearty  welcome,  indeed, 
was  longing  to  encounter  them.  She 
felt  that  her  Jesus  was  with  her,  and  he 
assured  her  that  he  would  not  leave 
her,  but  guide  her  safely  through. 
She  settled  all  her  affairs  with  the 
greatest  composure;  took  her  last 
farewell ;  gave  her  dying  advice  to 
relations  and  friends;  exhorted  all 
to  meet  her  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  her  happy  spirit  took  its  flight  on 
Christmas-day,  1850. 


lessons  in  ^aralrlM* 


THE  DISCONTENTED  FLOWERS. 


BY  OLD  HUMPHRBY. 


Onch  on  a  time,  certain  flowers  of 
the  fields,  and  the  large  garden  of  Oak- 
ham Grange,  took  it  into  their  unwise 
heads  to  be  discontented.  "If  all  of 
us  of  one  colour  grew  together,''  said 
the  red  rose,  '*  we  should  cut  a  fine 
dash,  and  mankind  would  admire  us 
ten  times  more  than  ever.  Flowers 
of  spirit!"  cried  she,  the  eolour  rising 


into  her  cheeks  as  she  spoke,  '^  *  Now 
or  never,'  is  my  motto.  Let  us  take 
the  matter  into  our  own  hands ;  let  us 
get  together  and  astonish  the  world 
with  our  splendour."  **(jood,"  said  the 
yellow  daffodil,  (for  when  once  dis- 
content and  pride  raise  a  standard, 
multitudes  will  be  sure  to  repair  to  it) ; 
'*  Good,"  said  she,  as  she  stood  sun- 
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sing  herself  on  a  slope  hard  by, 
^'  there  is  wisdom  in  the  resolution  of 
the  rose.  Look  at  the  earth  when  it 
is  all  illumined  with  golden  sunshine, 
never  does  it  look  half  so  handsome. 
When  one  colour  prevails  it  looks  like 
a  flood  of  glory." 

*^  That  is  just  my  way  of  thinking," 
f  aid  the  blue  cornflower,  who  was  hold- 
ing a  tilte-4-tdte  with  a  poppy  at  the 
corner  of  the  wheat  fields.  How 
lovely  is  the  sky  above  us,  all  of  one 
colour ;  and  what  a  sweet  colour,  too ! 
When  we  blue  flowers  once  get  alto- 

f  ether  we  shall  be  amazed  at  our  own 
eauty.  I  wonder  much,  for  my  part, 
that  the  plan  was  not  adopted  years 
ago;  but  'Better  late  than  never.' 
The  rose  gives  us  good  counsel.*' 

"  So  say  I,"  said  the  lily,  "  and  the 
sooner  we  adopt  it  the  better.  How 
pure  and  lovely  the  fields  appear  when 
covered  with  snow  I  White  here, 
white  there,  and  white  everywhere! 
Depend  upon  it,  we  have  too  long  de- 
prived ourselves  of  what  is  our  due, 
and  the  world  has  been  no  better  than  a 
piece  of  patchwork  " 

The  leaves  of  the  trees  and  the 
blades  of  grass  did  there  best  to  in- 
crease the  discontent  of  the  flowers. 
"  We  have  tried  the  thing  on  a  large 
scale,"  said  they,  "and  find  that  it 
answers.  Nothmg  like  a  prevailing 
colour  I  What  can  exceed  the  beauty 
of  green  fields  and  green  trees  P"  En- 
couraged and  strengthened  by  union, 
the  red  rose,  the  yellow  daffodil,  the 
blue  cornflower,  and  the  white  lily, 
grew  increasingly  bold ;  they  seemed 
to  regard  themselves  as  the  leaders  of 
their  respective  colours,  and  acted  with 
energy. 

And  now  a  very  unusual  commo- 
tion took  place  among  the  flower  beds 
of  the  garden.  Roses  unrooted  them- 
selves to  join  their  companions ;  tulips, 
pmks,  and  peonies,  followed  their  ex- 
ample ;  nor  were  carnations,  poppies, 
sweet-williams,  or  love-lies-bleeding 
backward  in  joining  the  general 
muster. 

The  effect  was  striking,  for  never 
before  had  there  been  seen  in  the 
garden  of  Oakham  Grange  such  a 
ruddy  blaze  in  the  vegetable  world. 
The  red  rose  held  up  her  head,  almost 
too  proud  to  allow  her  foot  to  touch 
the  ground. 

No  sooner  were  the  red  flowers 
assembled,  than  the  yellow  ones  began 


to  bestir  themselves.  Led  on  by  the 
daffodil,  yellow  lupins  of  the  garden, 
cowslips,  primroses,  and  buttercups 
of  the  meadows,  with  broom  and 
furze  from  the  common,  ranged  them* 
selves  beside  each  other;  a  golden 
glow  spread  itself  around  and  never 
had  the  daffodil  before  been  half  ao 
happy.  This  is  something  like !"  said 
she,  tossing  her  head  in  the  wind !  '.' j 
wonder  what  the  world  will  think  of 
us  now!*' 

Scarce  had  the  dafibdil  finished  her 
exclamation  before  the  com  flower  was 
on  the  move,  kept  in  countenance  by 
convolvuluses,  flags,  Canterbury  bells, 
bluebells,  and  I&vender.  Where  so 
many  blue  flowers  came  from  it  would 
be  hard  to  tay.  All  of  them  were 
proud;  but  the  proudest  among&t 
them  was  the  com  flower. 

"  Come  along,"  cried  the  lily,  to  a 
goodly  number  of  white  flowers  that 
were  gathering  around  her;  and  imme- 
diately a  throng  of  snowdrops,  daisies, 
lilies-of-the-vaUey,  white  roses,  white 
convolvuluses,  and  white  poppies, 
pressed  onwards  to  concentrate  them- 
selves together.  How  it  was  that 
flowers  blooming  at  different  seasons 
happened  on  this  occasion  to  bloom 
together  it  would  be  hard  to  say; 
there,  however,  they  were.  Talk  of 
carved  ivory  I  It  was  never  made  to 
look  half  so  lovely  as  these  flowers! 

The  large  garden  of  Oakham  Grazige 
was  now  altogether  changed ;  for,  in- 
stead of  the  beautiful  oraer  in  which 
it  was  usually  kept,  it  was  divided  only 
into  four  quarters,  and  every  quarter 
of  a  different  colour,  red,  yellow,  blue, 
and  white,  just  as  regular  as  the 
squares  on  a  draft-board.  The  red 
flowers  occupied  the  diamond  square 

Sointing  to  the  south,  the  white 
owers  that  to  the  north,  the  yellow 
flowers  that  to  the  east,  and  the  blue 
flowers  that  to  the  west.  Such  a 
sight  was  almost  enough  to  drive  John 
Andrews,  the  gardener,  out  of  hia 
senses. 

Alack-a-day  1  there  is  no  such  thing 
even  among  flowers,  as  a  state  of  per- 
fection, and  those  now  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  Grange  garden  soon 
found  this  to  be  the  case.  So  long  as 
they  crew  by  themselves,  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  admikd,  but 
.  when  altogether  it  was  seen  at  once 
that  only  the  tiptop  ones  woold  be 
noticed.    This  created  very  general 
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dissatisfaction.  But  beside^  this  an- 
noyance, a  feud,  which  mia[ht  have 
been  foreseen  from  the  fint,  took  place 
amonff  the  leaders,  as* to  which  colour 
should  rank  the  highest;  and  soon  the 
position  of  the  red  rose,  the  blue  corn- 
flower, the  yollow  daffodil,  and  the 
white  lily  became  a  position  of  dif- 
ficulty and  vexation. 

The  rose  contended  that  the  sun, 
the  source  of  light,  was  red;  there- 
fore red  was  unquestionably  the  most 
important  colour.  The  daffodil  de- 
nied this  assertion,  affirming  that  the 
sun  was  golden,  and  rather  yellow 
than  red,  and  therefbre  yellow,  of  all 
colours,  was  entitled  to  honour.  The 
xom-flower  upheld  that,  not  the 
colour  of  the  sun,  but  the  prevailing 
colour  of  the  whole  firmament  ou^ht 
to  decide  the  question,  and  then  blue 
would  be  estimated  as  it  ought  to  be. 
The  lily  was  of  opinion  that  the  colour 
of  spotless  purity,  which  undoubtedly 
was  white,  was  entitled  tg  the  highest 
rank. 

And  now,  probably,  a  civil  war  of 
the  most  disastrous  kind  mi^ht  have 
broken  out,  had  it  not  been  for  a  for- 
tunate occurrence,  which  very  unex- 
pectedly took  place.  By  mere  acci- 
dent, at  this  important  crisis,  Farmer 
Brown  came  into  the  garden,  and  up  at 
onc^  went  his  hands  and  his  eyebrows 
at  the  sight.  "I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain," said  he,  ''whether  I  am  wide 
awake  or  not,  but  if  I  am,  I  won't 
long  be  the  owner  of  such  a  garden 
as  this.  I  like  bluebells,  corn-flowers, 
daffodils,  buttercups,  and  daisies  in  the 
meadows  well  enough,  but  I  don't 
like  them,  and  I  won't  have  them,  in 
my  garden.  I  like  roses,  lilies,  tu- 
lips, pinks,  and  peonies,  as  well  as  my 
neighbours ;  but  I  don't  like  them,  and 
I  won't  have  them,  stuck  up  all  of  a 
heap  together,  where  one  can't  tell 
one  from  another ;  so  I'll  just  see  if 
Andrews  and  I  can't  grub  up  the 
whole  lot  of  them  :  in  another  hour 
or  two  they  shall  all  be  on  the  dung- 
heap,  if  my  name's  Blchard  Brown." 

While  Farmer  Brown  went  to  fetch 
John  Andrews,  the  flowers,  who  hud 
heard  every  word  that  had  been 
spoken,  made  the  beet  of  their  time, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
being  convinced  that  they  had  made 
a  wrong  move.  The  roses,  tulips, 
pinks,  and  the  rest  of  the  garden  flow- 
ers, feeling  as  if  they  had  been  nipped 


by  the  frost,  shrank  back  again  to 
their  accustomed  beds ;  the  buttercups^ 
daisies,  and  others  took  their  nearest 
way  to  the  meadows,  and  the  furze  and 
the  broom  hurried  off  to  the  common. 
As  if  by  magic,  the  garden  of  Oakham 
Grange  resumed  its  former  appear- 
ance, so  that  when  the  farmer  came 
back  again  with  John  Andrews,  he 
could  not  tell  whether  his  eyes  had 
deceived  him  or  not. 

"Bather  an  odd  story  that,"  said 
Farmer  Brown,  as  he  prepared  to  sit 
down  to  his.  breakfast,  after  relating 
the  above  dream,  which  had  sadly  dis- 
turbed his  nightly  slumbers.  'Td 
give  a  trifle  to  know  the  meaning  of 
this  vision  of  mine,''  said  he, ''  if  I  could 
find  some  one  who  would  interpret  it 
for  me." 

Here  the  farmer  gave  a  shrewd  look 
at  his  father,  whose  name  was  Daniel, 
and  who  was  seated  with  his  spec- 
tacles on  his  nose,  at  a  round  table  by 
the  window,  with  his  bible  before 
him. 

"  Richard,"  said  old  Daniel  Brown, 
pulling  his  spectacles  from  his  nose, 
*'  it  will  neither  suit  me  to  interpret 
your  dream,  nor  you  to  reward  me  as 
interpreters  used  to  be  rewarded;  but 
if  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  your  nightly 
visions,  the  more  you  have  of  them 
the  better.  There  is  in  the  holy  book 
before  me  a  text  after  the  following 
fashion  :  '  God  speaketh  once,  yea 
twice,  yet  man  perceiveth  it  not.  In 
a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  unon  men,  in  slum- 
berings  upon  the  bea ;  then  he  openeth 
the  ears  of  men  and  sealeth  their 
instruction!'  Job  xxxiii.  14 — 16. 
Now,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difliculty  in  the  subject  of  dreams, 
there  can  be  none  in  adoptin^p  this 
rule  respecting  them :  *  Never  despise 
a  dream  when  you  can  get  good  from 
it;'  in  this  matter  I  think  we  shall  all 
agree. 

"  Your  dream  of  the  discontented 
flowers  sets  forth  so  strikingly  the 
folly  of  repining  and  pride,  that  to 
disregard  it  would  be  no  proof  of  wis- 
dom. It  warns  us  that  when  we 
change  our  situation  through  discon- 
tent, we  are  likely  to  leap  '  out  of  the 
fryingpan  into  the  fire,'^and  that  we 
cannot  give  way  to  pride  without 
making  ourselves  ridiculous*.  It  tells, 
too,  that  those  who  lead  others  into 
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difficulty  have  an  eye  to  their  own  in- 
terest, and  that  when  dan^r  eomes, 
they  are  the  first  to  flee  from  it. 

"You  are  too  keenly  set  on  your 
breakfast;  Itichard,  to  listen  to  me  any 


longer  now;  let  me  hope  that  your 
next  dream  will  be  as  full  of  amusfr- 
ment  and  instruction  as  that  of  the 
Discontented  Flowers." — From  the 
"  Christian  Wreath:' 
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NOTICES  FOR  AUGUST,  1854. 

BT  O.  O. 

*'  HeftT«n'«  ebon  Tault, 
Stodded  wfUi  itan  unutterably  bright^ 
Through  which  the  mooa*«  unclouded  grandeur 

roIU, 
Seems  like  a  canopj  wliich  lore  has  epread 
To  curtain  the  ileeplng  world.*' 

Shbixbt. 

That  is  a  beautiful  thought ;  and,  in  a 
far  higher  sense  than  the  gifted  author 
himself  intended,  it  is  no  less  true 
than  it  is  beautiful.  The  Almighty 
Mind  that  conceived  the  glorious  design 
of  throwing  over  the  darkened  world  a 
canopy  so  gorgeous  and  sg^  beautiful — 
glittering,  twinkling,  as  if  with  liw  light 
— unevenly  strewn    with  wreaths    and 

1>atches  of  gleaming  silver,  like  the  care- 
ess  folds  of  some  ma^ificentlv  woven 
coverlet  of  purple  filigree-work — must 
have  been  filled  with  love  to  the  creatures 
to  whom  he  thus  displayed  his  handi- 
work. It  is  just  such  a  canopy  as  love 
would  delight  to  spread  over  a  spot  dear 
to  memory  or  to  hope.  And  though, 
amidst  the  uncomputed  myriads  of  orbs 
which  roll  in  splendour  through  space, 
our  little  planet  seems  but  an  insignificant 
unit,  yet  it  is  an  object  of  considerable 
interest,  we  are  assured,  to  the  Great 
Father  and  Maker  of  all,  and  regarded 
by  him  with  peculiar  care.  That  he  has 
condescended  to  hold  communion  with 
us  ever  since  the  day  that  he  gave  the 
dominion  of  this  world  to  our  first  pro- 
genitor ;  that  he  has  put  into  operation 
various  plans  for  the  recovery  and  restora- 
tion of  man  to  his  lost  allegiance  ;  that 
of  all  the  shining  orbs  of  heaven's  vast 
concave  this  mean  world  was  selected  as 
the  scene  of  the  humiliation,  sufferings, 
and  death  of  incarnated  Deity  ;  and  that 
the  same  world  is  to  be  witness  hereafter 
of  the  coming  of  the  risen  Redeemer,  '^  in 
power  and  great  glory,"  to  purify  and 
renew  the  earth  in  righteousness,  are  all 
indications  of  love,  and  proofs  that  our 
earth  and  its  destinies  are  subjects  of 


interest  to  the  divine  mind.  We  do 
well,  therefore,  when  we  look  upon  the 
starry  sky,  to  claim  it  as  the  work  of  love 
— love  to  u$  among  all  the  rest  of  the 
creatures  of  God*s  universe — love  to  us, 
even,  as  if  the  universe  contained  no 
other  rational  and  accountable  creatureis 
to  enjoy  the  blissful  thought. 

"  Father,  how  wide  thy  glory  ghinet  I 

How  hich  thy  wondemriie  I 
Known  through  the  earth  hj  thouiand  ligiM, 

B7  thousands  tlirough  the  skif*. 

**  Those  mighty  orbs  proclaim  thj  power. 

Their  motions  speak  tby  skill; 
And  on  the  wings  of  every  hour 

We  read  thy  patience  still." 

The  San  rises  at  Greenwich  on  the  1st 
at  twenty-five  minutes  past  four  ;  on  the 
13th  at  forty-five  minutes  past  four;  and 
on  the  31st  at  tweUe  minutes  after  five. 
He  sets  on  the  1st  at  forty-six  minutes 
past  seven  ;  on  the  13th  at  twenty-five 
minutes  past  seven ;  and  on  the  31st  at 
forty-nine  minutes  past  six.  The  day 
diminishes  in  length  during  the  month 
one  hour  and  forty-four  minutes ;  and  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  at  noon  declines  no 
less  than  nine  degrees  and  a  quarter. 
On  the  1 5th  the  sun  will  be  at  a  distance 
of  233,800  miles  greater  than  on  the  15th 
of  July,  and  passes  out  of  the  sign  I«cm> 
to  Virgo  on  Uie  23rd. 

The  Moon  rises  on  the  6th  at  one  min- 
ute before  seven  in  the  evening  nearly  full, 
and  exhibits  her  whole  round  orb  iUumi- 
nated  on  the  8th.  On  the  13th  she  rises 
at  forty-four  minutes  past  nine,  but  after 
the  19  th  does  not  rise  until  past  midnight. 
She  is  new  on  the  23rd,  and  sets  on  the 
same  day  nearly  half  an  hour  after  the 
sun.  Her  beautiful  crescent  will  adorn 
the  fading  twilight  of  the  succeeding 
evening,  and  on  the  27th  she  will  set  at 
half-past  eight.  Her  lowest  altitude  will 
be  reached  on  the  5th,  when  she  will  be 
only  eleven  and  a  quarter  degrees  abore 
the  horizon  when  upon  the  meridian, 
and  she  will  be  at  her  highest  altitude  on 
the  19th,  sixty-four  and  a  half  d^[rees 
above  the  horizon  ;  there  being  a  diflier- 
ence  of  fifty-three  and  a  quarter 
on  the  two  days  respectively. 
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Mercuru  is  inTisible  in  the  eyeniDgs  of 
August ;  but  from  the  lOch  to  the  end 
of  the  month,  those  who  desire  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  this  interesting  though  seldom 
Bsen  planet,  may  have  the  opportunity 
by  rising  early  in  the  morning.  On  the 
20th  he  will  rise  at  twelve  minutes  past 
three,  being  one  hour  and  forty-one 
minutes  before  the  sun. 

Venus  is  also  a  morning  star,  and  ap- 
pears earlier  than  Mercury,  nsing  on  the 
1st  at  twenty-three  minutes  before  two. 
On  the  20th  at  eleven  minutes  past  two, 
and  on  the  31st  at  forty-one  minutes  past 
two. 

Mara  sets  early  every  evening  ;  on  the 
1st  at  forty-six  minutes  past  nine ;  on 
the  15th  at  five  minutes  past  nine ;  and 
91st  at  twenty  minutes  past  eight;  that 
is,  on  the  1st  two  hours  after  the  sun, 
and  on  the  31st  one  hour  and  a  half . 

Jupiter  is  an  evening  star,  and  on  the 
Ist  shines  until  fifty-two  minutes  past 
two  in  the  morning;  on  the  15th  until 
fifty  minutes  past  one  ;  and  on  the  31st 
until  forty-one  minutes,  past  midnight. 
His  altitude  is  sixteen  degrees  when  on 
the  meridian* 

Saturn  becomes  an  evening  star  this 
month;  rising  on  the  1st  at  eleven 
minutes  past  midnight;  on  the  16th 
at  sixteen  minutes  past  eleven ;  and  on 
the  last  at  sixteen  minutes  past  ten. 

Uranus  rises  on  the  1st  at  forty-five 
minutes  past  ten,  and  on  the  last  at 
forty-six  minutes  past  eight.  He  is  still 
in  Aries,  slowly  moving  eastward  towards 
Taurus  until  the  22nd,  when  he  reaches 
the  extremity  of  the  exceedingly  narrow 
elliptical  loop,  which  he  apparently 
describes  in  our  sky  at  periods  answering 
to  the  orbitual  revolutions  of  our  own 
planet.  After  remaining  stationary  for 
a  brief  space  of  time,  he  will  be  observed 
on  the  23rd  to  be  moving  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  he  moved  on 
the  20th,  returning  upon  a  line  nearly 
parallel  with  his  previous  path  since  last 
April,  nntil  he  reaches  the  same  point 
again  by  the  20th  of  January,  1855. 


to  be  made  green;  and  the  yellow  colour 
of  Dutch  paint  is  obtained  from  it.  In 
dry  gravelly  and  chalky  pastures,  the  blue 
fleabane  may  be  usually  found ;  under 
hedges,  on  walls,  and  in  waste  places,  the 
shinmg  crane's-bill  is  common  ;  and  in 
almost  every  shady  place,  a  collection  of 
ferns  may  now  he  found  with  their 
curious  spores  in  perfection. 

Of  molluscous  animals,  many  curious 
species  now  make  their  appearance,  as 
limaeus  fossarius,  in  stagnant  ditches, 
the  glossy  transparent  shell  of  phjfsa 
iiypnorum,  in  ponds  and  slow  running 
streams— vkith  a  hundred  others  equally 
curious  and  interesting. 

Of  insects,  the  trochiUum  tipuUforme^ 
a  small  wasp-shaped  moth,  is  injurious 
now  to  common  currant  trees  which  are 
unhealthy— its  larvae  feeding  on  the  pith 
of  the  young  branches.  Another  little 
moth  also  now  appears  which  affects  our 
unhealthy  currant-trees;  it  is  very  small, 
of  a  dingy  black  colour,  and  with  yellow 
spots  on  its  wings  ;  its  caterpillar  is 
reddish,  tinned  with  yellow,  and  feeds 
also  inside  the  branches.  Flyiig  ants 
appear,  and  bees  kill  their  drones.  The 
swallow-tailed  butterfly  may  now  occa- 
sionally be  met  with  in  the  south  of 
England ;  the  burrell  fly  lays  its  eggs 
on  norses ;  and  many  specimens  of  the 
most  showy  butt<erflies  and  moths  are 
common,  which  can  only  be  seen  at 
this  period  of  the  year. 

Some  of  the  summer  birds  of  passage, 
as  the  swift,  the  wheat-ear,  the  churn- 
owl,  turtle-dove,  &c.,  begin  to  depart 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Swal- 
lows, martins,  and  sand-martins  begin 
to  congregate,  as  do  also  the  stone-cur- 
lew, making  their  shrill  piping  notes 
throughout  the  night  in  all  southern 
counties.  The  songs  of  all  other  migrat- 
ing birds  are  now  over,  and  a  general 
removal  of  that  cUss  will  take  place 
early  iu  the  next  month. 


NOTICES  FOR  AUGUST,  1864. 

BY  8.   HERSliAH. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  moist  hedges, 
trees,  and  walls  is  found  in  large  green 
patches,  the  common  scale  moss.  In 
pastures  and  waste  places  the  mouse-ear 
chickweed  aboimds.  On  rock,  and 
amongst  rubbish  thrown  out  of  coal- 
pits, the  dyers'  weed  grows  in  large  quan- 
tities. This  plant  affords  a  beautiful 
yellow  dye ;  blue  cloths  are  dipped  in  it 


The  Sunday  at  Home,  Parts  1  and  2 ;  The 
Leisure  Hour,  ParU  30, 31.  London:  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society. 

Etkrt  attempt  to  drive  from  the  homes 
of  the  industrial  classes,  the  deleterious 
trash,  which  base  panderers  to  the 
vitiated  tastes  of  degraded  humamty 
are  constantly  sending  forth,  is  deserv- 
ing of  commendation,  and  we  rejoice  that 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  has  issued  a 
new  candidate  for  popular  favour.  We 
hope  that  "  The  Sunday  at  Home,"  will 
make  many  a  home  happy;  but  we  have  no 
desire  that  any  should  find  in  its  pleasant 
pages  attractions  that  will   keep  them 
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from  the  "House  of  God."  Nor  have 
the  promoters  of  the  work  any  such  de- 
Bign.  If  its  attractive  narratives  and 
descriptive  pieces  are  read  extensively, 
as  they  ou^ht  to  be,  the  results  must  he 
most  benencial.  We  hope  that  the  cir- 
culation will  be  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  shall  expect  a  rich  harvest. 

"  The  Leisure  Hour  "  retains  its  full 
vii^our,  and  those  who  read  it  use  their 
leisure  to  profit.  Benevolent  individuals 
would  do  well  to  buy  largely  of  both 
these  periodicals,  and  present  them  to 
those  in  their  neighbourhood  who  are 
too  poor  to  purchase  for  themselves. 


A  Key  to  the  Hebrew  Scrijltures ;  being  an 
explanation  of  every  word  in  the  Sacred 
text,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  it 
occurs,  with  an  index  containing  every 
word,  with  its  leading  idea,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  its  place  in  the  Key.  To  which  is 
prefixed  a  short  but  compendious  Hebrew 
Grammar  without  points,  with  some  re- 
marks on  Chaldee  prefixed  to  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  By  the  Rev.  James  Prosser,  A.M. 
Third  Edition.     London :  Aylott  and  Co. 

The  title  gives  a  full  description  of 
this  valuable  work.  We  recommend  it 
not  only  as  a  comprehensive  dictionary 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  but  as  furnish- 
ing  an  easy  means  of  acquiring  at  least 
a  partial  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. 

Remains  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  M.  A. 

Arranged  and  revised,  with  a  view  of  his 

personal  and  ministerial  character,  bv  Jos. 

Pratt,  B.D.,  F.A.S. ;  to  which  is  prefixed 

the  author's  letters,  and  a  Memoir  of  his 

Life    by  Mrs.    Cecil.     A   New   EHition. 

London :  Knight  and  Son. 
Invisible    Realities    Demonstrated    in    the 

Holy  Life  and  Triumphant  Death  of  Mr. 

John  Janeway,  Minister  of  the  Gospel; 

with   an .  Introduction  by   the    Rev.  S. 

Romilly    Hall.        London:      Hamilton, 

Adams,  and  Co. 

"The  righteous  shall  be  had  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance/*  ia  a  promise  which 
we  always  think  upon  whenever  such 
volumes  as  the  above  are  presented  to  us, 
and  we  feel  grateful  whenever  any  enter- 
prising publisher  or  minister  attempts 
to  give  effect  to  the  text,  by  calling  our 
attention  to  those  who,  though  "dead, 
yet,  speak  "  to  us. 

"Cccirs  Remains"  will  enrich  the 
treasury  of  the  Church  to  the  end  of  time. 
They  are  neither  poetical,  brilliant,  nor 
profound,  but  they  are  practical  and 
godly  ;  and  although  some  of  them  are 
not  **  according  to  our  view  of  things," 
yet  the  prayerful  perusal  of  the  whole 
will  help  to  make  men  wiser  and  better, 
both  for  this  world  and  the  next. 

Mr.  Hall,  in  his  able  introduction  to  the 


life  of  Janeway,  haa  traced  the  work  of 
conversion  in  the  experience  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  insists  upon  it,  that  in  all  its 
great  essentials  tnia  work  must  be  the 
same  in  every  saved  sinner ;  and  that  in 
order  to  the  advancement  of  the  work  of 
the  Lord  we  want  more  '^religious 
awakenings." 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry :  "Whether 
the  Church  of  Chrbt  possesses  anything 
like  an  adequate  amount  of  spiritual  and 
loving  efficiency  required  to  qualify  her 
to  be  a  fit  co-worker  with  her  risen  Lord 
and  His  Spirit,  in  the  rescue  of  the  world 
from  sin  ?"  our  author  deploringly 
laments  his  inability  to  reply  in  the 
afiirmative.  To  provoke  to  more  ardent 
desire  after  that  longing,  loving  spirit  of 
anxious  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of 
our  fellow  creatures,  we  are  presented 
with  the  example  of  one  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,  given  as  a  bless- 
ing to  mankind  more  than  two  centuries 
ago  ;  and  who,  although  permitted  to 
remain  but  a  short  perioa  upon  earth, 
fille^  up  the  measure  of  his  davs  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
his  fellow  man.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Hall  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  task 
calculated  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the 
Church. 

To  find  a  Wesleyan  Minister  thus  en- 
gaged in  the  present  day,  demands  grate- 
ful acknowledgments.  The  holy  life 
and  t  riumphant  death  of  a  young  minister 
held  up  for  imitation  to  his  orethren, 
and  to  all  professing  Christians,  with  so 
many  weighty  considerations  as  are 
introduced  in  his  prefatory  remarks, 
is  an  act  that  is  calculated  to  afford  more 
heartfelt  satisfaction  than  if  he  had 
written  half  a  dozen  volumes  in  defence 
of  pastoral  supremacy,  or  any  of  the  , 
other  explodea  dogmas  which  of  late 
have  engaged  nearly  all  the  time  and 
talents  of  some  of  his  brethren.  Moat 
devoutly  do  we  say  amen  to  the  prayer 
''that  the  republication  of  this  short  Imt 
valuable  piece  of  biography,  may  pro* 
mote  a  deeper,  more  cheerfnl,  and  more 
active  piety." 


Forty-six  short  Sermons  on  various  interest- 
ing subjects,  especially  desired  for  Sab- 
bath evening  reading.  —  Homing  and 
Evening  Prayers^  adapted  for  family  wor- 
ship; to  which  IS  added  a  Sermon  **On 
the  Great  Duty  of  Family  Reli^on.** — 
Psalms  and  Hymns  and  short  Poetical 
Pieces,  intended  chiefly  for  private  reading. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Dransneld.  London: 
Aylott  and  Co. 

The  Sermons  are  short,  plain,  evangeH- 
cal,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  in  many 
a  cottage  where  the  inmates  cannot  6nd 
their  way  to  the  house  of  God.    The 
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prayers  are  jsimple  and  pious  utterances, 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  sentences 
from  the  "  book  of  common  prayer,"  and 
Dassages  from  the  "  Book  of  Books." 
Had  there  been  more  fervour  in  a  sup- 
plicating spirit,  they  would  have  better 
pleased  us.  The  sermon  at  the  end 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  volume. 
The  Psalms  and  Hymns  are  more  in 
harmony  with  the  teachings  of  "the 
word,"  than  with  the  charms  and  claims 
of  poetry.  They  appear  to  have  been 
written  when  the  author  was  in  a  v«ry 
happy  state  of  mind,  and  when  he  found 
it  a  relief  to  express  his  thoughts  in 
"psalms  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 
He  says :  "The  pieces  seem  to  have  come 
of  themselves,  without  seeking,  without 
effort,  without  study  ;  and  the  author 
feels  assured  that,  if  naif  the  pleasure  be 
found  in  reading  which  was  experienced 
in  the  composition,  they  will  not  have 
been  publisned  in  vain." 


The  Centenary  Services  of  Bristol  Tabernacle, 
held  November  25th,  1863,  containing  a 
Sermon  bv  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  and 
addresses  by  the  Kevs.  G.  Smith,  Henry 
Quick,  J.  Glanville,  and  Dr.  Beaumont 
London:  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  events  which  have 
been  followed  oy  results  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  souls  of  thousands,  and 
Dy  immense  benefit  to  the  nation  at 
large,  should  be  commemorated' in  a 
suitable  way.  Such  seasons  invite  re- 
flection, lead  to  renewed  confidence  in 
God,  and  increased  devoteduess  to  His 
service.  We  doubt*  not  but  that  those 
who  listened  to  the  stirring  eloquence 
of  the  men  whose  names  stand  connected 
with  the  services,  felt  their  souls  kindle 
within  them ;  and  while  they  glanced  back 
on  the  past  hundred  years,  were  led  to 


exclaim:  "What'  hath  God  wrought!*' 
"  But  the  Lord's  arm  is  not  shortened, 
nor  [is  his  mercy  removed  from '  us." 
The  same  power  which  enabled  his  ser- 
vants of  old  to  go  forth  "from  conquer- 
ing to  conquer,'' may  be  obtained  in  con- 
tending with  the  "alien  armies"  now. 
It  is  not  only  to  excite  grateful  emo- 
tions, but  to  induce  imitative  acts,  in 
dependence  on  the  Spirit,  that  this  pub- 
lication is  sent  forth.  Let  all  who  read 
it,  pray  "  that  the  days  of  Wesley  and  . 
Whitfield  may  be  renewed,  and  that  their 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotedness 
may  be  perpetuated." 

The  Student's  Manual,  designed  to  aid  in 
forming  and  strengthening  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  and  habits  of  students 
in  all  professions.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Todd;  with  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  T 
Binney.    London:  Knight  and  Son. 

This  is  a  genaine  reprint  from  the 
American  edition,  with  an  introductory 
chapter  by  Mr.  Binney.  The  book  itself 
needs  no  conunendation  of  ours.  We 
are  glad,  however,  to  perceive  that  it  is 
not  to  be  permitted  to  get  "out  of 
print,"  and  that  the  author  is  here  pre- 
sented in  an  unmutilated  form.  Mr. 
Binney  speaks  highly  of  the  work,  as  a 
whole ;  out  takes  exception  to  the 
sweeping  remarks  asainst  works  of  fie 
tion.  •We  are  not  willing  to  endorse  all 
that  Mr.  Todd  has  written  ;  neither  can 
we  allow  the  full  Uititude  which  his  critic 
demands.  We  do  not  object  to  facts 
and  incidents  bein^  presented  in  an 
attractive  form,  and  believe  that  the 
imagination  is  a  part  of  the  man  to  be 
cultivated  and  exercised;  but  mere 
fabrications  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing 
the  fancy  and  inducing  mawkish  senti- 
mentality, should  be  shunned  by  all  who 
value  their  mental  health. 


C0msp0nbme^ 


"  BE  NOT  WEARY." 

Old  Kent-'roady  London. 

Mr«  Editob, — Having  a  desire  to  ad- 
dress a  line  or  two  to  my  local  brethren 
throughout  town  and  country,  and  be- 
believmg  "The  Local  Prxachsb's 
Maoazinb"  a  very  proper  channel 
for  such  communication,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  our  friend,  Mr.  English,  I  beg 
to  offer  the  following  observations  for 
insertion. 

My  beloved  brethren,  and  fellow  la- 
bourers in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
yon   are   no  doubt,  with  myself,  very 


zealous  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  anxious 
for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  often 
depressed  on  account  of  so  little  apparent 
success  attending  our  efibrts  in  connection 
with  the  pulpit.  "  Man,'' in  more  senses 
than  one,  "looketh  at  the  outward 
appearance,"  and  is  often  influenced  in 
his  soul  accordingly,  and  thus  he  becomes 
the  creature  of  circumstances.  His  mind 
is  in  turn  depressed  and  gloomy,  light, 
and  joyful,  though  his  privilege  is  to 
*' rejoiee  in  the  Lord  aboayg" &c.  Now, 
wherever  this  variable  state  of  mind 
exists  there  must  be  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  UDbelief,  and  lack  of  simple 
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husbandman-like  trust  in  God,  through 
Cbriat.  **  Behold  the  husbandman 
waitelh  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth, 
aud  hath  iorig  patience  for  it." — Jas.  v.  7. 
Many  of  us,  I  fear,  have  to  learn  wisdom 
from  this  source,  and  so  daily  to  lire 
more  "  by  faith,"  and  less  **  by  sight." 
As  far  as  my  own  state  of  Christian 
experience  is  concerned,  I  find  it  defec- 
tive. Wheii  I  ought  to  be  on 'the  mount 
of  lioly  expectation,  encouragement,  and 
enjoyment,  I  am  sometimes  found  in 
the  dark  valley  of  dejection  and  sorrow, 
questioning  my  call  to  the  important 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  almost  re- 
solved to  give  it  up,  because  of  the 
little  obvious  fruit  as  the  result  of  my 
humble  ministrations,  &c.  At  other 
seasons  my  experience  is  brighter,  my 
faith  more  vigorous,  my  zeal  more  ardent, 
and  the  indications  of  Qod's  favour  more 
manifest  by  the  results.  The  saints  of 
the  Most  High  have  been  led  to  rejoice, 
stirred  up  to  greater  activity,  humbled 
before  God  by  a  renewed  sense  of  their 
unfaithfulness,  sinners  "  converted  from 
the  error  of  their  ways,"&c. 

My  mind  of  late  has  been  considerably 
depressed  and  tried  with  respect  to  pulpit 
duties.  But  it  appears  to  be  God's 
order,  first  to  humble,  and  then  to  confer 
any  boon  he  may  have  to  bestow,  that 
thus  we  may  be  kept  in  our  propet^lace, 
and  all  the  glory  redound  to  himself, 
to  whom  alone  it  is  due;  for  we  are 
too  apt  to  claim  a  fhare  therein.  It  is 
"  not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." — 
Zech.  iv.  6. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  I 
have  the  great  pleasure  to  record,  for 
the  comfort  of  myself  and  others  similarly 
^ercised  with  regard  to  donbts  and 
fears,  the  recent  receipt  of  a  note,  making 
known  to  me  the  glorious  fact— for  it 
certainly  is  a  ''glorious  fact,"  causing 
the  very  angels  in  heaven  to  rejoice,— of 
the  **  sound  conversion  of  a  young  man" 
through  my  feeble  instrumentality !  The 
subject  from  which  I  spoke  was  not  the 
one  originally  intended  on  entering  the 
chapel;  the  Spirit  of  God  therefore 
overruled  this  change  for  the  best  of 
purposes;  for  thus  it  is  that  Christ  *'  sees 
the  travail  of  his  soul  and  is  satisfied." — 
Isaiah  liii.  II. 

This  event  has  called  to  mind  another 
■timnlant  to  exertion,  which  took  place 

some  time  ago»  in  the  village  of  B y 

H h,  Kent.    I  spoke  from  the  words, 

''Have  mercy  upon  ns,  O  Lord,  have 
mercy  npon  us."— Psalm  cxxiij.  3*  This 
I  looked  at  as  one  of  the  weakest  of  my 
weak  productions,  and  with  this  impres- 
rion,  I  believe,  I  left  the  pulpit,  yet 
relying,  as  is  my  usual  endeavour,  on 
Him  with  whom  "  nothing  is  too  hard  " 


or  difflenlt  to  be  accomplished,  and  who 
often  chooseth  "  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise  ;  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world,  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  world, 
and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God 
chosen,  yea,  and  things  that  are  not,  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that  no 
flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence." — 
1  Cor.  i.  27—29. 

About  eighteen  months  of  fleeting  time 
had  passed  away,  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  youth  in  America,  referring  to 
this  occasion,  headed,  "Millwaukee, 
May  3,  1849."  In  thU  he  said,  "  I  take 
the  liberty  of  informing  you,  that  through 
the  instrumentality  of  your  preaching; 
I  have,  thank  God,  been  converted," 
&c  &c.  This  lad  when  in  England  was 
notorious  for  wickedness  throughout  the 
whole  village,  and  often  a  "  disturber " 
in  the  house  of  prayer  !  Other  instances 
of  usefulness  might  be  related  to  increase 
our  zeal,  but  want  of  space  and  time 
forbids.  Let  us  then  "  not  grow  weary  in 
well-doing,"  which,  alas  I  too  many  have 
done,  "  for  in  due  season  we  shall,  reap, 
if  we  faint  not** — Gal.  vi.  9.  One  con- 
vert may  be  the  means  of  the  conversion 
of  another  sinner  from  the  paths  of  sin, 
and  another  another,  so  that  God  and 
eternity  only  can  fully  reveal  the  actual 
amount  of  good  done  through  our  hum- 
ble agency.  My  brethren,  let  our  motto 
ever  be  *'  Onward  and  upward,"  till 
death  shall  close  our  earthly  career,  and 
then  may  we  "cease  at  once  to  work  aad 
live."    Amen. 

From  yours  affectionately, 

H.  D. 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  BAPTISM. 

Mr  DEAR  Sib, — ^On  Sunday  the 

I  engaged  to  preach  at  the  Independeni 

Chapel   at .    I  was  met  in  the 

vestry  by  two  of  the  deacons,  who 
informed  me  that  there  would  be  a 
child  to  .baptise,  suggesting  that  I  would 
perform  the  servioe  in  my  own  way  and 
at  what  time  I  pleased,  to  remove  a 
difficulty  which  my  hesitation  betrayed. 
My  diffionlty,  however,  waa  not  as  to  the 
manner,  or  at  what  time  of  the  morning 
service,  whether  before  or  after  the 
sermon,  but  as  to  the  fitness  or  propriety 
of  my  doing  it  at  all.  For,  as  a  Weueyan 
local  preacher,  my  call  had  not  been  to 
baptise,  but  to  preach.  I  had  engaged  to 
preach,  and  now  I  was  called  to  preach 
and  baptise.  I  had  no  time  for  inqnixji 
investigation,  or  reasoning.  I  was  called 
to  act,  not  to  confer,  either  with  ficleods 
or  flesh  and  blood.  One  thought  decided 
the  matter  and  determined  my  eoiUBe. 
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I  have  consented  to  become  the  minister 
of  the  church  and  congregation  this  morn- 
ing, and  as  their  servant  for  the  time,  I 
am  expected  to  baptise  this  child.  ■  I  per- 
formed the  duty,  resolving  to  think  more 
about  it  at  my  leisure.  The  following 
are  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  above 
incident  : — 

I. — 1.  Why  was  this  child  brought  by  its 
parents  to  be  baptised?  Christ  having 
instituted  baptism  in  his  Church,  com- 
manded the  disciples  to  go  and  teach  and 
baptise.  And  the  disciples,  following  the 
direction  of  their  divine  Master,  went 
everywhere  preaching  the  truth  and 
baptising  in  his  name.  Baptism  became 
one  of  the  institutions  of  Christianity 
which  has  come  down  to  the  present  day. 
But  where  is  the  proof  that  children  were 
baptised?^— and  we  answer,  Where  is  the 
proof  that  they  were  not?  Much  has 
been  said  on  both  sides,  perhaps  more 
than  sufficient,  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
enter  the  lists  of  controversy  on  this 
subject,  but  merely  to  pursue  my  own 
thoughts  upon  the  fact  that  the  parents 
brought  their  child  to  be  baptised. 

2.  The  parents  were  members  of 
Christ's  church;  had  entered  into  a 
covenant  engagement  to  be  'the  Lord's, 
and  could  with  propriety  say, 

"  Jojfai  that  we  onrselves  are  thine, 
Thine  let  oar  ofbprlng  be." 

Hence  they  bronght  this  child  to  be 
presented  to  the  Lord  in  his  own  ordin- 
ance, and  to  the  church,  to  be  cared  for, 
trained,  and  educated  for  his  service 
here,  and  for  glory  in  the  world  to  come. 
The  church  received  the  precious  boon 
formally  through  the  minister,  who  gives 
the  charch  an  address  npon  the  new  re- 
sponsibilities arising  out  of  thb  trans- 
action. 

3.  The  parents,  believing  that  they 
conld  not  give  grace  to  regenerate  and  pre- 
serve this  child,  seek  it  in  the  appointed 
ordinances  of  the  church,  in  the  means 
which  Christ  has  instituted  for  that  end; 
encouraged  by  the  declaration  of  his  own 
truth,  "The  promise  is  unto  you  and 
Tonr  children."  '*  Seek  and  ye  shall 
i^nd."  And  will  not  Christ  honour  the 
faith  of  the  parents  ?  His  promise  is, 
''Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
thoo  shalt  be  saved  and  thy  house"  that 
is,  thyself  and  children.  He  would  re- 
ward the  parent's  obedience  by  blessing 
the  child. 

4.  In  a  more  perfect  state  of  the  charch 
every  baptised  child  will  be  regarded 
not  only  as  a  candidate  for  charch 
fellowship,  but  one  of  its  members, 
taking  its  place  in  the  sacred  enclosure, 
being  entitled  to  all  its  privileges  and 
blessings  till  forfeited  by  personal  acts 


of  immorality,  or  wilful  positive  breach' 
of  the  law  of  Christ. 

5.  Who  can  object  to  children  being 
admitted  to  church  membership  ?  Are 
they  morally  disqualified  ?  Were  not 
children  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  Old  Testament  Church  ?  Did  not 
Christ  receive  little  children  that  were 
brought  to  him  by  their  parents,  put  his 
hands  on  them,  and  bless  them  ?  Did 
not  the  disciples  baptise  whole  families. 
Is  there  not  a  strong  probability  that 
children  were  included  ?  And  did  not 
our  blessed  Lord  say,  "Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  V* 

II. — 1.  But  why  shoald  I  baptise? 
Nay,  why  should  I  not  f  W.hat  good 
reason  is  there  against  it  ?  As  a  Wes- 
leyan  local  preacher,  you  have  not  been 
ordained.  This  I  admit.  I  have  not 
had  the  benefit,  whatever  that  may  be,  of 
the  "laying  on  of  the  bands  of  the 
presbytery  ;"  nor  what  with  some  is  of 
far  more  importance,  and  in  their  opinion 
essential  to  the  validity  and  benefit  of 
baptism — episcopal  ordination.  I  do  not 
undervalue  the  solemn  act  of  formally 
setting  apart  a  man  whom  the  church 
approves  for  the  work  of  the  ministry ; 
buf  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  qualifies  a 
man  to  be  a  minister  of  the  charch  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  that  its  absence  negatives 
his  commission  and  fitness  for  the  office. 
If  by  the  command  or  exhortation  given 
in  the'  ordination  service  of  the  charch, 
"  take  thou  authority  to  preach  and  ad- 
minister the  sacraments,"  it  is  intended 
to  convey  the  idea,  that  one  man  imparts 
this  authority  to  another,  or  that  man  is 
the  channel  through  which  the  authority 
flows — ^though  it  may  have  not  only  the 
authority  of  the  fathers,  bat  the  modem 
sons  of  the  fathers  to  support  it, — I  can 
as  soon  believe  any  other  dogma  of 
Popery  unsupported  by  scripture,  as 
believe  this.  Such  a  notion  neither  com- 
mands my  faith  nor  my  esteem. 

2.  But  what  authority  have  I  to  bap- 
tise ?  The  best  of  all  authority,  that  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Have  I  authority  to 
preach  ?  If  I  have  a  clear  call  from  God 
and  his  church  to  preach,  I  have  also  to 
baptise  in  his  name.  Which  is  the 
higher  ofilce,  or  more  important  work,  to 
preach  or  baptise  ?  Paul  evidently  con- 
siders the  former. —  1  Cor.  i.  17.  To 
preach  the  truth,  to  state  the  terms  on 
which  man  can  be  saved,  is  the  highest, 
the  noblest  work  in  which  man  can  be 
engaged.  But  look  at  the  terms  of  the 
commission,  "  Go  ye  and  teach  (or  dis- 
ciple) all  nations,  baptising  them,"  &c. 
The  authority  for  the  one  incli|des  the 
other.  They  are  joined  together.  It  is 
selfishness  and  pride  which  has  separated 
them.  And  are  not  these  two  great 
duties  of  a  Christian  minister  kept  apart, 
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not  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  or  the 
glory  of  God,  but  for  narrow  and  selfish 
and  unworthy  ends. 

3.  The  minister  of  the  church  is  the 
servant  of  the  church  for  Christ's  sake  ; 
to  do  the  work  of  Christ  which  includes 


this ;  to  serve  the  church,  which  expects 
to  have  this  done ;  and  if  his  moral 
character  and  abilities  fit  him  for  the 
office  of  minister,  he  should  perform  all 
its  duties,  and  serve  the  church  ^  with  a 
pure  heart  and  free."  X.  Q-  Q* 


faperana. 


SCRIPTUHAL  CLAIMS  OF      » 
TEETOTALISM. 

It  is  matter  of  regret  that  our  fre- 
quent appeals  to  the  "ColdstreAm  Guards," 
as  Lora  Harrington  recently  called  the 
teetotalers,  have  not  been  more  readily  re- 
sponded to*  and  that  our  pages  haye  not 
been  funiiahed  as  they  should  have  been 
with  the  tentimonies  of  hundreds  of  local 
preachers  who  have  for  years  been  ab- 
stainers from  all  intoxicating  drinks. 
We  urge  upon  our  brethren  the  necessity 
of  giving  us  a  frequent  supply,  both  for 
the  gratification  of  those  who  agree  with 
them,  and  others  who  have  to  be  con- 
verted. In  the  absence  of  such  original 
matter,  we  intend  giving  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  distinguished  men  in  the 
**  Noble  Army."  The  following  is  from 
one  of  the  best  tracts  we  have  ever  read 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  entitled  ''The 
Scriptu  al  Claims  of  Teetotalism,"  by 
Newman  Hall,  B.  A.  and  forms  No.  197  of 
the  Ipswich  series.  It  should  be  circu- 
lated by  hundreds  of  thousands. 

'*  Especially  is  the  cause  urged  on  the 
attention  of  Christian  ministers.  Should 
they  not  avoid  '  the  least  appearance  of 
an  evil'  so  frightful  and  so  prevalent? 
May  they  not  be  unexpectedly  surprised 
into  excess?  May  not  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  system  cause  the  glass  which  or- 
dinarily has  no  visible  effect,  to  expose 
them  to  the  quick  eye  Of  those  who  are 
ever  on  the  watch  to  detect  the  slightest 
inconsistency?  'A  city  set  on  a  hill 
cannot  he  hid.'  Might  not  their  capacity 
for  future  usefulness  thus  be  suddenly 
greatly  diminished,  or  altogether  destroy- 
ed? If  absolutely  secure  themselves, 
should  not  the  possibility  of  injuring 
others  prevail  with  them?  The  influence 
of  their  example  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. How  many  have  been  encou- 
raged in  a  course  which  has  led  them  to 
ruin,  by  the  drinking  habits  of  those  to 
whom  thev  look  up  as  'ensamples  to 
the  flock r  Sharp  eyes  are  on  'the 
man  of  Gk>d,'  in  the  parlour  as  well  as 
the  pulpit ;  and  children  and  servants, 
professors  and  non-professors,  observe 
the  replenishing  of  the  wine-cup,  or  the 
mixing  of  the  spirituous  draught.  The 
dinner- table   doings   of  ministers    are 


watched,  remembered,  and  talked  over, 
as  some  of  them  little  suspect,  and  would 
deeply  deplore.    They  lament  the  rav- 
ages which  drunkenness  makes  in  their 
flocks;  but  how  can  they  successfully 
urge  the  endangered  sheep  to  keep  with- 
in an  enclosure,  on  the  outside  of  which 
they  themselves  wander  with  safety,  and, 
apparently,  with  satisfaction  too?   More- 
over, whether  we  aid  it  or  not,  a  great 
work  is  going  on,  which  is  doing  very 
much  to  elevatQ  the  condition  and  cha- 
racter, and  increase  the  comforts,  of  the 
working  classes.    Should  not  Christian- 
ity, which  has  a  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is  1 8  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come , 
take  the  lead  in  every  enterprize  of  phi- 
lanthropy?     Should   she    not    always 
show  a  Jealous  sympathy  in  every  good 
work?    Should  not  Christian  ministers 
especially   be  always  seen  in  the  front 
rank,   thus  imitating    Him    who   went 
about  doing  good?    If  Christians  do  not 
occupy  their  proper  post,  others  wUl; 
and  if  moyements  so  advantageous  to 
mankind  are  conducted  by  persons  desti- 
tute of  godliness,  or  opposed  to  it,  will 
not  the  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  be  extremely  prejudicial  ?  Will 
they  not  infer  that  the  irreligious  are 
better  friends  to  them  than  Christians? 
And  ought  not,  therefore,  the  championa 
of  the  truth  to  be  leaders  in  this  and 
^y^ry  good  work — and  show   by  their 
conduct,  that  the  gospel  is  what  its  Divine 
Founder  intended  and  designed  it  to  be, 
the  best  friend  of  man?    Besides,  what 
new  paths  of  usefulness  are  open  to  the 
minister  of  Christ  by  advocating  total 
abstinence  before  multitudes  who  would 
not  otherwise  hear  his  voice  !    for,  of 
course,  he  would  not  forget  his  chief 
commission,  but  would  ever  blend  the 
message  of  redemption  with  the  exhor- 
tation to  sobriety.    Thus  he  obtains  an 
opportunity  of  urging  Christian  trath  on 
many  who  would  not  otherwise  hear  ii. 
Besides  which,  very  many  who  hear  him 
with  pleasure  advocating  the  cause  of 
temperance,  will  be  induced  to  follow 
him  to  the  church.    The  writer  of  this 
tract  and  many  others,  have  thus  had  the 
unspeakable  privilege  of  being  instfii- 
mental   not    only    in    reclaiming  the 
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ditmkard,  bat  in  '  converting  the  sinner 
from  the  error  of  his  way.'  And  who 
would  relinqaish  such  a  privilege  for  any 
personal  indulgence,  or  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  singularity  and  ridicule? 

"The  repression  of  drunkenness  has 
been  the  point  mainly  insisted  on  in  this 
essay.  Many  confirmatory  arguments 
might  be  adcfed.  Food  is  destroyed  to  a 
frightful  extent,  amonnting  to  more  than 
forty  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  annu- 
ally ;  enough  for  the  supply  of  two  mil- 
lions of  people.  How  sinful  a  destruction 
of  common  property  would  it  be  regarded, 
were  food  sufficient  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  London,  to  be  annually  cast 
into  the  seal  But  would  not  this  be  less 
injurious  than  changing  the  nutritive 
properties  of  grain  into  that  which,  in 
multitudes  of  cases,  destroys  both  soul 
and  body?'  And  is  not  every  consumer 
of  liquor  obtained  from  grain  partly 
responsible  for  this  waste? 

**  Malting  necessitates  Sabbath-break- 
ing, as  the  process  cannot  be  performed 
within  seven  days;  and  thus  forty  thou- 
sand persons  are  necessitated  to  neglect 
the  day  of  rest.  Does  not  every  one 
who  uses  malt  liqnor  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  sin  also? 

"  At  the  lowest  computation,  sixty  mil- 
lions sterling  are  annually  expended  in 
this  country  alone,  in  the  purchase  of 
alcoholic  drinks;  while  the  indirect  losses 
caused  by  drunkenness,  amount  to  at 
least  fifty  millions  more.  More  than  one 
hundred  millions  are  thus  consumed  by 
strong  drink;  while  the  total  sum  contii- 
buted  by  all  the  Missionary  Societies  for 
sending  the  gospel  throughout  the  world, 
does  not  amount  to  half  a  million !  Two 
hundred  times  more  spent  in  strong 
drink,  than  in  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  But  taking  the  amount  directly 
expended,  viz.  sixty  millions,  still,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  times  more  is  con- 
'  tributed  by  this  country  in  the  purchase 
of  that  which  is  the  destruction  of  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  thousands,  than  in 
sending  the  bread  of  life  to  the  millions 
who  are  perishing  for  the  lack  of  know- 
ledge. 

**  Consider  what  might  be  effected  with 
such  a  sum  I  It  would  sustain  200,000 
missionaries  at  £200  (about  one  mission- 
ary to  every  3,000  adult  heathen); 
100,000  schoolmasters  at  £100;  2,000 
superannuated  labourers  at  £100;  build 
2,000  churches  at  £2 ,000;  2,000  schools 
at  £500;  issue  50,000  bibles  at  Is.  6d. 
every  day,  and  100,000  tracts  at  4s.  per 
100  every  day;  give  to  50,000  widows  5s. 
a  week;  and  present  to  192,815  poor 
families,  £10  on  Christmas-day.  And 
though  the  Christian  church  is  not 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  this  vast 
amount,  yet  it  greatly  aids  in  raising  it. 


It  is  a  low  estimate  that  there  are  in 
Great  Britain  1,500,000  persons  who 
make  some  profession  of  seriousness. 
Supposing  that  each  spends,  on  an 
average,  sixpence  farthing  per  week  in 
strong  drink,  the  total  annual  amount 
expended  will  exceed  two  millions.  At 
our  missionary  meetings,  the  cry  of  the 
heathen  is  sounded  in  our  ears:  *Come 
over  and  help  us;'  we  are  told  that  vast 
nations  are  accessible;  that  suitable 
labourers  are  saying,  '  Here  am  I,  send 
me;'  and  that  the  great  desideratum  is 
an  increased  revenue;  and  yet  we  are 
annually  spending  in  strong  drink — in 
that  which,  if  not  injurious,  is  at  least  of 
questionable  utility — which  most  per- 
sons would  be  better  without — which  is 
the  bane  of  thousands — four  times  as 
much  as  we  are  able  to  raise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fulfilling  the  divine  command: 
'  Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gDspei  to  every  creature  I'  Exciting 
meetings  are  held,  earnest  appeals  are 
made,  ministers  and  missionaries  travel 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
collectors  are  daily  at  work,  gathering  up 
the  fragments  of  Christian  benevolence, 
and  t\M  total  result  is  half  a  million! 
But  were  the  Christian  church  to  deny 
itself  of  this  one  article  of  unnecessary 
luxury,,  the  sum  thus  raised  without 
effort,  would  at  once  quadruple  the  num- 
ber of  our  inissionaries;  and  this  by  an 
act  which,  while  sending  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen  abroad,  would  tend  most 
powerfully  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
drunkenness  at  home. 

" Christians  1  think  of  these  things! 
Contemplate  the  terrible  scourge  that 
lacerates  society,  the  dreadful  plague  that 
devastates  our  land.  Can  we  look  on 
with  indifierence,  while  six  hundred 
thousand  drunkards  pass  in  terrible  pro- 
cession, scattering  misery  around  them, 
as  blindly  and  recklessly  they  urge  their 
way  to  the  blackness  of  darkness  for 
ever?  Is  it  nothing  that  sixty  thousand 
annually  sink  into  that  abyss ;  while  sixty 
thousand  fresh  victims  are  forced  from 
among  ourselves  to  join  the  rapks  of 
death?  True,  the  cry  of  distress  is 
wafted  wailingly  to  us  from  beyond  the 
sea;  but  how  piteous  a  lament  arises  from 
our  own  coasts,  from  among  our  fellow- 
countrymen  all  around?  It  comes  from 
many  a  distressed  household  and  deso- 
lated hearth — ^from  many  squalid  children 
of  wretchedness  and  rags — from  many  a 
worn  and  wasted  wife,  doomed  to  see  her 
babes  pine  away  with  want,  and  to  receive 
cursei  from  the  lips  which,  but  for  alcohol, 
would  have  breathed  only  love,  and 
blows  from  the  arm,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  used  only  to  caress  and 
labour  for  her  support.  It  rises  from 
our  gloomy  poorhouAoa,  which  alcohol 
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has  mainly  contributed  to  fill ;  and  from 
oar  crowded  prisons,  which,  hot  for  its 
votaries,  would    be    almost   tenantless. 
Our  national  honour   invokes   us — the 
credit  of  the  English  name.    The  world 
around   us  pleads,   thrust    back   in   its 
onward  march.    The  missionaries  of  the 
gospel  appeal  to  us,  hindered  in  their 
work  by  this  great  obstacle  to  its  spread. 
The  church  at  home,  from  many  a  gaping, 
bleeding  wound,  implores   us   to  come 
to  her  aid.    We  speak  with  abhorrence 
of  bloody  persecutors.    The  tale  of  the 
Queen  of  Madagascar  murdering,  for  the 
faith    of  Jesas,   some  hundreds  of  her 
peaceful  subjects,  has  filled  us  with  dis- 
may.   We  shudder  when  we  hear  of  the 
abominations  of  Moloch  worship,  with  its 
human  sacrifices;  of  Sntteeism,  burning 
its  widows  on  the  funeral  pyre;  or  of  the 
murderous  car  of  Juggernaut,  crushing 
hundreds  of  deluded  devotees  beneath 
its  gory  wheels;  but  what  is  all* this  com- 
pared to  the  atrocities  which  drunken- 
ness has  wrought— that  demon  of  dark- 
ness which  has  already  devoured  millions, 
and  year  by  year  still  drags  down  to  hell 
its  victims,  by  tens  of  thousands,  from 
among  our  countrymen  alone ! 

"  With  what  horror  should  we  hear  of 
sixty  thousand  persons  being  led  forth 
for  butchery,  by  some  blood-thirsty  ty- 
rant I     How  would  one  such  an  atrocity 
in  the  entire  range  of  the  world's  history 
be  referred  to  with  execration  in  all  suc- 
ceeding ages !    But  what  if  it  were  re- 
peateti  every  year!    And  what  if,  besides 
similar  enormities  elsewhere,  this  annual 
slaughter    occurred    in    our  own  land! 
How  would  all  the  classes  combine  to 
raise  their  voices  and  their  hands,  and 
to  sacrifice  their  all,  to  stay  so  terrible  a 
curse!    But  is  it  less  terrible,  because  it 
has    become   familiar;    and  because    it 
ruins  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  body?  Ah! 
there  comes  a  piercing  shrink  to  us  from 
the  unseen  world!  The  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  victims   to  strong  drink,  who 
have  entered  an  eternity  of  woe,  seem  to 
invoke  us  to  warn  the  dense#  crowd  that 
press  on  their  heels,  lest  *they  also  come 
into  the  same  place  of  torment.'     Shall 
the  appeal  be  in  vain?    shall  we  rather 
seem  to  encourage  them  in  their  des- 
tructive course,  by  practically  discoun- 
tenancing the  only  effectual  means  for 
their  deliverance  ?     Shall  we  sanction 
them,  by  sipping  pleasure  from   a  cup 
which  to  them  is  drugged  with  death? 
shall  we  apply  the  igniting  torch  to  the 
fumnce  which  may  destroy  them  for  e^  er; 
or  if  already  lighted,   shall  we,  by  our 
example,  seem  to  fan  the  flames?    Shall 
we  not  rather  endeavour  to  pluck  the 
drunkard  *as  a  brand  from  the  burning,' 
by  acting  out  the  great  principle  of  the 
apostle,    ^  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  fiesh 


nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  where- 
by thy  brother  stnmbletfa,  or  is  offended, 
o(  made  weak?" 


WASTE  AND  EXTRAVAGANCE 
OF  PROFESSING  CHRISTIANS, 
versus  THE  DESTITUTION  AND 
WRETCHEDNESS  OF  THE  POOR 

I  SHALL  never  forget  joining  a  dinner 
purty  at  a  clergyman's  house,  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  and  which  I  know 
will  not  be  recognised  by  any  readers  of 
this  tract,  except  perhaps  the  clergyman 
himsdf.     It   was    on  a   cold    winter's 
evening,  about  ten  years  ago,  snow  on 
the  ground,  and  a  severe  frost ;  provisions 
dear,  work  scarce,  and  a  time  of  onusnal 
suffering  amongst  the  poor.    After  we 
had  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  be- 
fore dinner,  the  conversation  tumedon  the 
topics  of  the  day,  and  amongst  ocher 
matters,  on  the  great  distress  among  the 
people    around.     The  clergyman   said 
that  tliat  afternoon  he  had  visited  the 
house  of  an  old  man,  which  I  knew  to  be 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  his  own 
door.    He  saw  a  pot  on  the  fire,  with 
something  boiling  in  it.    He  knew  the 
old  man,  who  lived  alone,  was  very  des- 
titute, and  he  asked  him  what  he  had  19 
the  pot.     He  replied,  he  should  not  tell 
him.    The  cler^ryman  went  to  the  fire, 
lifted  up  the  cover,  and  saw  the  pot  filled 
with  turnip  tops  or  leaves,  which  the  old 
man  was  cooking  for  his  only  meal  that 
day.    This  of  course  was  heard  with 
some  expressions  of  sympathy  by  th« 
assembled  party,  especially  by  the  ladies. 
It  was,  however,  too  disagreeable  for  na 
to  dwell  upon,  so  after  a  little  chat  oa 
more  agreeable  subjects,  the  ser^'ant  an- 
nounced the  welcome  summons  to  din- 
ner ;  and  away  we  went  in  procession  to 
the  dining-room,  each  gentleman  taking 
a  lady  on  bis  arm,  forgetting  all  abovt 
the  turnip  leaves,  and  such  disagreeable 
matters,  as  we  entered  a  large  and  welt 
lighted  dining-room,  displaying  a  well 
furnished  table,  with  a  tureen  of  aoap  at 
one  end,  and  a  very  fine  cod-fish  at  the 
other — at  present  under  cover — and  va- 
rious decanters  and  long-necked  bottles 
of  wine.    I  well  recollect  the  sight  which 
cheered  us.    After  we  were  ail  seated, 
and  the  short  grace  pronounced,  we  fell 
to  in  good  earnest,  for  we  had  a  good 
deal  of  work  before  n5,  and  even  winter 
evenings  don't  last    for    ever.      Some 
chose  the  rich  white  soup,  made  princi- 
pally of  cream,  stewed  veal  and  fowl, 
almonds,  vermicelli,  onions,  sweet  herbs;, 
ftc;  some  chose  cod-fish  and  oyster- 
sauce.     I  often  found  it  rather  disagrcea* 
bly  perplexing,  and  I  am  sure  others  did 
too,  to  know  which  to  choose  aQiong  so 
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many  good  things,  and  rather  annoying 
to  be  obliged  to  miss  tasting  some  of 
them .  (  Tkank  Qod,  I  can  now  enjoy  plain 
food  with  only  water  to  drink  Jar  more 
than  these  featU,  which  inevitably  caute 
both  head  and  heart  to  ache.) 

I  recoUect  we  had  sherry  and  Bacellas 
wine  to  oar  first  coarse ;  next  followed 
roast  beef,  and  boiled  tarkey  with  rich 
white  cream  saace,  some  mntton  chops, 
sweetbreads,  &c.  The  latter  dishes,  for 
the  information  of  the  uninitiated  I  may 
state,  are  called  entremet$j  or  side  dishes, 
and  are  cooked  in  a  scientific  way  for 
delicate  or  curioas  stomachs  who  cannot 
feed  upon  a  plain  beef  or  mutton  joint. 
Potatoes,  ornamented  dishes  of  turnips 
and  carrots,  greens,  vegetables,  vege- 
table marrow,  and  seakale,  helped  ns  to 
avoid  feeding  too  heavily  on  solid  flesh, 
and  with  the  sherry  and  sparkling  Mo- 
selle wine,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
gratified  palate.  Many  a  pleasant  sally 
of  wit  and  agreeable  interchange  of 
pledges  in  the  wine-glass,  heightened 
the  pleasures  of  good  fellowship ;  and  as 
it  was  at  a  clergyman's  house,  and  other 
clergymen  were  present,  I  believed  all 
felt  as  I  did,  that  we  could  not  possibly 
be  doing  anything  either  wrong  or  incon- 
sistent with  our  Christian  profession. 
At  least  I  am  sure  that  was  my  feeling; 
and  I  had  so  often  been  complimented 
for  being  a  good  Churchman  and  a 
Christian — and  this  by  the  ministry — 
that  I  for  one  was  as  easy  and  convinced 
on  the  subject  as  if  I  had  had  Christ's 
testimony  on  paper  in  my  pocket.  Union 
and  good  fellowship  are  very  delightful, 
only  it  sometimes  happens  to  rest  on  an 
unsound  foundation,  and  there  comes  a 
dayof  reckoning  with  the  stubborn  moni- 
tor within  :  and  that  I  experienced  after- 
wards, until  I  cursed  my  folly  and  mad- 
ness. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  business  of 
the  evening.  It  was  now  about  seven 
o'clock,  we  had  entered  the  room  about 
six ;  but  there  was  yet  a  good  deal  to 
despatx;h.  After  the  beef  and  turkey 
were  removed,  a  pheasant,  a  hare,  and  a 
brace  of  partridges  were  uncovered ;  with 
dried  bread  crumbs  with  gravy  and  smooth 
bread  sauce,  cayenned,  for  the  game, 
and  red  currant  jelly  and  force  meat 
stuffing  for  the  hare.  Vegetables  little  or 
none,  as  we  had  already  filled  up  some 
chinks  with  them,  and  they  prevent  the 
fine  flavour  of  game  from  being  fully 
enjoyed.  Wine,  of  course,  was  from 
time  to  time  supplied  by  the  servants, 
w)/o  kept  a  sharp  look  out  on  empty 
glasses.  I  fear  I  am  rather  digressing 
from  the  title  of  my  pamphlet ;  still  this 
is  ministration,  and  if  not  to  the  wants 
of  the  soul,  yet  it  is  to  good  fellowship. 
We  have  been  reproved,  and  that  by 


a  professed  evangelical  Christian,  with 
want  of  love  to  the  brethren  since  we 
have  given  up  either  going  to  such 
parties  or  having  them  at  our  own 
house  ;  well  may  the  Psalmist  say, 
*'Man  being  in  honour  understandeth 
not,  but  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish.'* 

The  next  coarse  consisted  of  rich 
plum-puddings,  brought  in  a  blaze  from 
spirits  ofwine  being  poured  over  them,  and 
then  lighted ;  costards,  tarts,  ornamented 
and  otherwise,  syllabubs,  creams,  trifles,* 
jellies  in  pyramids,  and  sweets  in  various 
other  ornamental  forms,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  hostess's  talent  for  in  vention. 
Champagne,  as  being  of  a  more  lively  cha- 
racter, is  served  round  with  this  course, 
and  X  well  remember  on  this  occasion, 
from  the  butler  not  having  guarded  his 
bottles  from  the  severe  cold,  several  of 
them  were  opened  and  taken  away,  not 
being  found  "up  ;*'  these  cost  about 
6s.  6d.  per  bottle,  and  when  once  opened 
are  spoiled.  After  having  solaced  our- 
selves with  these  creature- com  forts,  cold 
and  toasted  cheese  and  tankards  of  spiced 
ale  were  introduced,  and  then  grace  was 
said,  and  dinner  finished.  We  had,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  done  either  with  eat- 
ing or  drinking:  the  table  being  cleared, 
fresh  decanters  of  the  best  wine  and  va- 
rious fruits  were  brought  on,  with  brandy- 
cherries,  preserves,  biscuits,  ^c;  After 
the  first  round  of  the  bottle,  when  the 
ladies  had  had  their  glass,  they  retired, 
and  we  sat  chatting  on  the  various  topics 
at  such  occasions,  sipping  our  wine  and 
helping  ourselves  to  fruit,  &c.,  as  fancy 
inclined  us.  The  feast  and  the  good 
fellowship,  with  three  clergymen  present, 
and  the  nicely  warmed  room,  made  us 
quite  oblivious  of  the  man  with  the  tur  - 
nip  tops  for  his  dinner  and  supper 'too; 
and  when,  after  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  small 
glass  of  liqueur,  we  went  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, to  the  ladies,  we  found  ail 
still  eoul  ur  de  rose.  We  sipped  our  tea, 
enjoyed  the  usual  amusements  of  the 
evening,  and  took  our  leave  at  about 
eleven  o'clock;  the  change  to  the 
carriage,  and  dark  miserably  cold  night, 
was  the  first  rather  unpleasant  item 
in  the  bill ;  the  rather  uneasy  state 
of  the  case  into  which  all  the  before- 
named  ingredients  had  been  deposited 
was  rather  more  disagreeable  still :  how- 
ever it  was  all  got  over,  and  the  next 
Sabbath  service,  with  the  usual  routine 

*  Ak  Bxcbllbxt  Trivlb.— Laj  mAcarooDs 
and  ratafia  cakes  over  tbe  bottom  uf  your  dish, 
and  poor  In  M  much  brandf  and  ah^^rrj  m  thej 
will  suck  up :  which  when  they  have  done,  pour  on 
them,  cold,  rich  cnam  rustard.  It  must  stand  two 
or  three  inches  thicic ;  on  that  put  a  layer  of 
raspberry  Jam,  and  cover  the  whole  wiflj  a  very 
high  whip,  made  the  day  before  of  rich  cream, 
the  whites  of  two  well- beaten  egga,  eufar,  lemon- 
l?eel,  and  rali>iln-wine,  well  beat  wlih  a  whisk 
kept  only  to  whip  syllabubs  rnd  cream. 
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of  confession  and  absolution  and  beauti- 
ful liturgy,  read  hj  one  of  these  very 
men,  set  all  apparently  right  again.  I 
have  been  thus  particular  in  description 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  read 
this  tract,  but  who  may  never  have 
had  the  privilege  of  good  (?)  society, 
and  I  will  also  assure  them  I  have  given 
a  strictly  true  relation,  as  many  poor 
jaded  cooks  and  butlers  can  avouch  ;  and 
I  will  also  tell  them,  such  feasts  are 
almost  of  daily  occurrence  at  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  at  intervals  throughout 
the  whole  year,  and  they  are  giveu  and 
partaken  of  by  both  clergymen  and  lay- 
men who  esteem  themselves  both  ortho- 
dox and  evangelical.  It  is  quite  true 
part  of  the  viands  I  have  described 
are  sometimes  omitted,  but  it  is  not 
because  there  is  either  objection  to 
serve  or^  partake  of  them,  but  it  is  not 
quite  conTcnient  for  every  one's  pocket. 
— Extracted  from  a  Pamphlet  entitted 
"  Tha  Ministerial  Office  and  mode  of 
Worship  of  the  Noticonjormists,  and  that 

^   the   Church  of  En*jland  coueidered. 

^y  John  Smedley,  Lea'  Milli,  Matlock, 
Derbyshire. 
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THE  POWER  OF  DRIKK. 
A  DRUNKARD  at  Louth,  last  week,  left 
his  wife  in  a  dying  state  and  went  to  his 
usual  haunt,  a  public-house,  where  he  was 
afterwards  Informed  by  a  neighbour  that 
ahe  whom  he  had  promised  to  love  and 
cherish  had  departed  for  a  better  world. 
He  returned  home,  and  without  exhibit- 
ing the  least  commiseration  for  his  loss 
abruptly  inquired  for  the  deceased's  keys: 
having  obtamed  them,  he  opened  a  box 
containing  between  £3  and  £4,  saved  by 
his  wife  for  the  contingency  of  sickness 


or  death ;  he  then  returned  to  tho  public- 
house,  and  commenced  squandering  the 
money  he  had  so  recently  possessed  him- 
self of.  The  parties  had  been  relieved 
from  the  Union  fund,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  unfeeling  fellow  becomiag 
known  to  the  parish  officers,  they  took 
possession  of  some  of  the  man's  goods, 
with  the  view  of  paying  for  the  coffia 
and  other  expenses  connected  with  the 
interment  of  the  corpse.  The  man  re- 
mained drinking  the  whole  night,  and  the 
front  door  of  the  house  was  Id^  open,  the 
remains  of  his  wife  lying  opposite  the 
door.  With  the  assistance  of  some  kind 
neighbours,  the  corpse  was  deponted  is 
its  last  resting-place,  the  husband  besDf 
a  silent  street  observer  of  the  proeessioa 
as  it  passed  by  him. — Proviaatd  Popcr. 


THE  ANSWER  TO  A  SERIOUS 
QUESTION. 

What  has  the  taste  for  ardent  spirits 
done  in  ten  years  in  the  States  «f 
America? — 1.  It  has  cost  the  natioD  a 
direct  expense  of  600,000,000  di^bn. 
2.  It  has  cost  the  nation  an  indirect 
expense  of  600,000,000  dollars.  3.  It 
has  destroyed  300,000  lires.  4.  It  has 
sent  100,000  children  to  the  poorlkoue. 
5.  It  has  eonsigned,  at  least,  150,000 

SersoDs  to  the  g^ls  and  penit^ttisriei. 
.  It  hss  made  at  least ,  1,000  "*^»i«^ 
7.  It  has  instigated  to  the  commisioB 
of  1,500  murders.  8,  It  has  caused  2,1X0 
persons  to  commit  suicide.  9.  It  hu 
Durnt  or  otherwise  destroyed  property 
to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  doUsrL 
10.  It  has  made  200,000  widows  and 
1,000,000  orphan  children.-^^reii.  £^ 
ward  Everett, 
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TH8    BOUQUET  AND  THB  BIBLE. 

The  day  was  fine,  but  an  unexpected 
shower  suddenly  drove  two  or  three  little 
parties  into  the  cottage  for  a  temporary 
shelter:  a  Bible  and  a  bouquet  of  nowers 
lay  upon  the  table.  A  shrewd-looking 
man,  one  of  the  company,  approached 
the  table — he  was  an  infidel.  He  opened 
the  Bible,  and  closed  it  again  with  a 
smile,  that  was  mingled  with  derision. 
He  then  ^ok  np  the  bouquet.  "  This 
suits  me  best,"  said  he,  with  an  exulting 
air,  **  for  it  has  no  mysteries.  I  can  un- 
derstand  it;  its  colours  are  fair,  and  its 
scent  delightful."  Saying  this,  he  pulled 
a  flower  from  the  bouquet,  and  stuck  it 


in  his  bosom.  A  panse  succeeded;  but 
it  was  soon  broken  by  an  old  gentlHssn, 
whose  meek  and  mercy-loTiq^  free  was 
grateful  to  gaze  on,  and  whose  my  hur 
entitled  him  to  respect.  HehadSeanlthp 
observation  of  the  infidel,and  fdH  iBiioe 
to  counteract  its  influence;  ■drsnrti^  to 
the  table,  he  also  took  up  .the  b«MDSt. 
*'  How  bounteous  in  this  gil^**  stia  be^ 
'<  is  the  Father  of  Mercies]  Tib  bou- 
quet is  delightful.  How  deiicatdyibraed 
are  these  oeautifiil  flowers  t  Hbwricb 
are  their  varied  tints,  and  h«vi«wtii 
the  fragrance  they  exhale!  Bi*  sbsU 
we  forego  the  joj  of  telHAw  Hmt 
fragrance,  and  the  dsUgkt  m  fw- 
ing  on  their  beauty,  ' 
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explain  the  hidden  mysteries  of  their 
existence?     We  know  not  how  the  dry, 
.husky,  unsightly  seed,  when  set  in  the 
ground,  could  start  up  into  such  glorioles 
forms.    We   cannot  tell  how  it  is  that 
from  the  same  soil  such  different  stems 
shoold  spring,  and  on  the  same  flower 
such  varied  tints  appear;  nor  know  we 
why  some  of  the  fairest  and  sweetest  of 
flowers  should  be  thickly  pointed  with 
thorns.    These  things  are  mysterious; 
but  if  we  wait  till  we  can  comprehend 
them,  the  flowers  will  fade  away,  for 
their  life  is  short.    Let  us  gaze,  then, 
on    their  beauty,   and  inhale  their  fra- 
grance while  we  may."  "And  why  should 
we  not," — continued  he,  putting  down 
the  bouquet  and  taking  up  the  Bible,-^ 
"why  should  we  not  use  the  Word  of 
God  in  the  same  way?    This  blessed 
book  prompts  us  to  all  that  is   good, 
warns  us  against  everything  that  is  eyil, 
and,  amid  the  darkness  of  this  bad  world, 
points  us  to  a  brighter  and  better.  Mys- 
teries it  has — deep  and  awful  mysteries — 
which  its  Almighty  Author  alone   can 
explain.    But  shall  we  waste  our  short 
lives  in  brooding  over  them,  and  neglect 
the  greater  part  which  is  quite  plain, 
and  overlook   the  manifold  mercies  it 
proffers  for  our  acceptance?    While  the 
Holy   Scriptures  reprove  us  in  error, 
^uide  us  m  difficulty,    console   us    in 
sorrow,  and  support  us  in  sickness  and 
death,  shall  we  undervalue  and  neglect 
them?     Never!     Let  us  leave,  then,  all 
mysteries,  both  of  providence  and  grace, 
tiu  it  shall  please  God  to  unravel  them 
to  our  understandiug;  and,  in  the  mean^ 
time,  let  us,  while  rejoicing  tliat  God's 
works  and  words  both  show  that  he  is 
The   Wonderful  1    gratefully  place  the 
slowing  flowers  of  the  bouquet  in  our 
bosoms,  and  the  glorious  consolations  of 
the  Bible  in  our  hearts." 

EnWARD   TRS  SIXTH  ATTD  THE   BIBLS. 

Bale  relates,  upon  the  authoritv  of 
credible  witnesses,  that  when  three 
swords  were  brought  to  be  carried  in 
the  procession,  as  emblematical  of  his 
three  kingdoms,  the  king  said  there  was 
one  yet  wanting.  The  nobles  inouiring 
what  it  was,  he  answered,  "  *  The  Bible  ;* 
adding,  *  that  book  is  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  and  to  be  preferred  before  these 
swords.  That  ought  in  all  right,  to  go- 
vern us,  who  use  them  ibr  the  peonle's 
safety  by  God's  appointment.  Witnout 
that  sword  we  are  nothing,  we  can  do 
nothing,  we  have  no  power.  From  that 
we  are  what  we  are  this  day.  From  that 
we  receive  whatsoever  it  is  that  we  at 
present  do  assume.  He  that  rules  with- 
out it,  is  not  to  be  called  God*8  minister, 
or  a  king.    Under  that  we  ought  to  live^ 


to  flght,  ia  goTertt  th«  MopYe,  and  to 
perform  all  our  afi^irs.  From  th^t  alone 
we  obtain  all  power,  virtue,  grace,  sal- 
vation, and  whatsoever  we  have  of  ^vine 
strength.'  When  the  pious  young  king 
had  thus  expressed  himsdf,  he  recom- 
mended the  Bible  to  be  brought  with  the 
greatest  reverence,  and  earned  before 
him/' 


THE   USEFUL  OBB18YIAM. 

To  be  useful  is  not  only  the  urgent 
duty,  but  the  glorious  privilege  of  every 
believer.  1  rejoice  that  you  thus  feel, 
and  that  it  is  the  desire  of  your  heart  to 
do  good  unto  all  men  as  you  have  oppor- 
tunity. As  it  is  possible,  however,  to 
desire  to  be  useful  without  knowing 
how  to  be  so,  let  me  briefly  suggest  the 
following  method.     You  may  be  useful. 

By  your  ExamjoiU, — ^Without  exhibit- 
ing this  in  the  nrst  instanee,  all  yonr 
other  exertions  will  be  utterly  uaelesa. 
Your  own  example  sets  a  seal  to  your 
sincerity,  and  gives  a  weight  to  every 
counsel  you  may  offer.  You  then  b^ 
come  a  living  epistle,  that  Biay  be  known 
and  read  of  all  men;  and  who  does  not 
know  that  men  are  eveu  more  deeply 
impressed  by  living  epistles,  inscribed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  than  by  epistles 
written  only  by  pen  and  ink? 

By  Convergatiim, — Few  men  were 
more  blessed  in  the  conversion  of  souU 
than  the  celebrated  Harlan  Page.*  Yet 
he  was  not  a  minister,  but  a  man  in  the 
common  rank  of  life.  Now,  by  what 
instrumentality  did  he  acoompUsh  ae 
much  good?  It  was  simply  by  con* 
versing  earnestly  with  all  whom  he  met 
on  the  great  concerns  of  the  soul.  Go^ 
in  a  similar  spirit,  and  do  likewise,  and 
you  shall  be  alike  useful. 

By  Correspondence. — ^There  are  fbw 
who  do  not  write  to  some  friends;  but 
how  many  are  there  who  write  without 
any  right  or  seripus  aim!  They  write 
about  the  news  of  the  dav,  but  sav 
nothing  about  the  news  of  salvation,  u 
you  wish  to  be  useful,  make  it  a  rule  , 
never  to  let  a  letter  ptass  from  vour 
hands  without  containing  something 
savouring  of  th4  truth,  and  leading^  to 
Christ. 

By  Contributions. — It  has  been  well 
remarked,  "Numerous  channels  are 
now  opened  up  in  the  providence  of  God^ 
through  which  we  can  carry  our  Chris- 
tian influence,  not  only  over  our  owa 
land,  but  to  the  most  diatant  and  de« 
graded  spot  on  earth.  >  Our  charitiee 
can  take  wing  and  light  upon  every 
place  where  we  Uunk  thev  are  most 
needed."     In  suoh  chanoeLi  let   your 

*  See  the  Memoir  of  HsrIaD  Vage,  paMJs&e4^ 
by  tbs  Hellgloos  Tract  Society. 
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money  freely  flow,  for  in  no  way  can 
yon  be  more  eminently  useful,  if  with 
'  your  money  you  give  the  prayers  of 
faith. 

By  distribution  of  Traets.^Jt  is  im- 
possible to  tell  the  amount  of  good 
which  has  been  done  in  this  way.  The 
instrumentality  may  be  humble,  but  not 
less  to  be  yalued,  for  sinners  innumer- 
able have  thereby  been  led  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  Jesus.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  pastors  of  the .  Church  have 
been  converted  by  tracts.  Giye  them 
in  faith,  and  many  are  the  sheep  and 
lambs  whom  you  may  be  made  instru- 
mental in  leadmg  to  the  fold. 

liUlflVOSITr  OF  THE  SEA. 

I  WAS  coming  down  lately  from  Bristol 
to  Ilfracombe  in  lovely  summer  weather. ' 
Night  fell  on  us  when  approaching  Lyn- 
mouth,  and  from  thence  to  Ilfracombe 
Uie  sea,  unruffled  by  a  breeze,  presented 
a  phenomenon  of  no  rare  occurrence  in- 
deed to  those  who  are  much  on  the 
water,  but  of  unusual  splendour  and 
beauty.  It  was  the  phosphorescence  of 
the  luminous  animalcules :  and  though 
I  have  seen  the  same  appearance  in 
greater  profusion  and  magnificence  in 
other  seas,  I  think  I  never  saw  it  with 
more  delight  or  admiration  than  here. 
Sparkles  of  brilliance  were  seen  thickly 
studding  the  smooth  surface,  when  intent- 
ly looked  at,  though  a  careless  observer 
would  have  overlooked  them  ;  and  as  the 
vessel's  bows  ploughed  up  the  water,  and 
threw  off  the  liquid  furrows  on  each  side, 
brighter  specks  were  left  adhering  to  the 
dark  planks,  as  the  water  fell  off,  and 
shone  brilliantly  until  the  next  plunge 
washed  them  away.  The  foaming  wash 
«f  the  furrow  itself  was  turbid  with  milky 
light,  in  which  glowed  spangles  of  intense 
brightness.  But  the  most  beautiful  effect 
of  the  whole  by  far,  and  what  was  novel 
to  me,  was  produced  by  the  projecting 
paddle-boxes.  Each  of  these  drove  up 
irom  before  its  broad  front  a  little  wave 
continually  prolonging  itself,  which 
presently  curled  over  outwardly  with  a 
glassy  edge  and  broke.  It  was  from  this 
curling  and  breaking  edge,  here  and  there, 
not  in  every  part,  that  there  gleamed  up  a 
bluish  light  of  the  most  vivid  lustre,  so 
intense  that  I  could  alnmtt  read  the  small 
print  of  a  book  that  I  held  up  over  the 

Sangway.  The  luminous  animals  cvi- 
ently  run  in  shoals,  unequally  distribu- 
ted ;  for  sometimes  many  rods  would  be 
passed,  in  which  none  or  scarcely  any 
light  would  be  evolved  ;  then  it  would 
appear  and  perhaps  continue  for  an  equal 
Space.  The  waves  formed  by  the  sum- 
mits of  the  swells  behind  the  ship  con- 
tinued to  breaky  and  were  visible  for  a 


long  way  behind,  as  a  succession  ot 
luminous  spots  ;  and  occasionally  one 
would  appear  in  the  disunt  darkness* 
after  the  intermediate  one  bad  ceased, 
bearing  no  small  resemblance,  as  some 
one  on  board  observed,  to  a  ship  showing 
a  light  by  wav  of  signal. — Gosee**  Natm- 
ralisft  RambUa  on  the  Oocut  of  Devon- 
shire, 

MX7TX7AL   FORBBABAltCS. 

That  house  will  be  kept  in  a  turmoil 
where  there  is  n  o  tolerance  of  each  other's 
errors,  no  lenity  shown  to  failings,  no 
meek  submission  to  injuries,  no  soft 
answers  to  turn  away  wrath.  If  you  lay  a 
single  sUck  of  wood  upon  the  stove  and 
apply  fire  to  it,  it  will  go  out ;  nut  on 
another  stick  and  they  will  bum;  add  half 
a  dozen  and  you  will  have  a  grand  con- 
flagration. There  are  other  fires  subject 
to  the  same  conditions.  If  one  member  of 
a  family  gets  into  a  passion,  and  is  let 
alone,  he  will  cool  down,  and  possibly  be 
ashamed,  and  repeht.  But  oppiose  temper 
to  temper,  pile  on  the  fuel,  draw  in  the 
other  members  of  the  group,  and  let  one 
harsh  wor^  be  followed  by  another,  and 
there  will  soon  be  a  blaze  which  will 
enwrap  ihem  all  in  its  lurid  splendours. 
The  venerable  Philip  Henry  understood 
this  well,  and  when  nis  son  Matthew  was 
married,  he  sent  these  lines  to  the 
wedded  pair  : — 

"  Love  one  another,  pray  oft  toRtther,  and  ice 
Tou  never  both  to(?ether  anjjry  be ; 
If  one  speak  Are,  t'other  with  water  C9ne ; 
It  one  proToked,  be  t'other  soft  or  diunb." 

So  thought,  also,  the  excellent  Bishop 
Cowper,  of  whom  this  remarkable  anec- 
dote was  related.  The  wife  of  this  good 
man  was  afraid  be  would  injure  his 
health  by  his  close  confinement  to  study. 
So  one  day,  like  a  kind-hearted,  oflScioua 
wife,  she  went  into  his  library  in  h»  ab- 
sence, and  gathered  all  the  manuscript 
notes  he  hs2l  been  eight  years  in  collect- 
ing for  his  dictionary,  and  threw  them 
into  the  fire.  When  he  came  home  she 
told  him  what  she  had  done.  Assured  of 
the  kind  motive  which  had  prompted 
her  to  this  act  of  Vandalism,  his  only 
reply  to  her  was,  "  Woman,  thou  haat 

?ut  me  to  eight  years'  study  more." 
bis,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  carrying 
meekness  about  as  far  as  flesh  ana 
blood  can  ordinarily  be  expected  to  go. 
But  even  a  less  measure  of  this  quality 
would  be  found  a  great  sedative  to  those 
ebullitions  of  passion  which  rufl^e  the 
serenity  of  households.  Allied  with  a 
sound  judgment  and  with  true  affection, 
it  would  aim  at  shutting  out  from  the 
circle  such  topics  of  conversation  .as 
were  known  to  produce  an  irritatine 
effect  upon  any  or  the  rroup.  It  would 
admonish  them  when  the  ice  was  begin* 
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ning  to  qairer  and  crackle,  and  show 
them  where  they  must  stop,  unbss  they, 
meant  to  break  throagh.  There  are  too 
many  who  refuse  to  heed  these  indica- 
tions, and  whom  nothing  will  arrest  but 
an  actual  plunge  into  tne  wintry  wa?e. 
Happy  those  families  where  all  consider 
the  happiness  of  all ;  where  there  are  no 
selfish  or  sulky  tempers  ;  where  each  is 
manifesting  love  to  the  others  by  acts  of 
kindness,  and  by  a  spirit  of  Yielding. 
Reader,  is  your  house  an  exemplification 
of  the  truth  of  the  saying  which  so  many 
hare  proved  ?  '*  Behold  how  good  and 
pleasant  a  thing  it  is."—"  Th«  Appeal" 

THB  LOVBLINBS8  OF  PIBTT. 

A  TO  UNO  lady,  who  had  long  resisted 
the  warnings  of  the  Bible,  and  compunc- 
tions of  conscience,  and  appeals  of  the 
pulpit,  went  to  pass  a  few  days  in  a  family 
over  which  religion  had  shed  its  hallowed 
influence  of  cheerfulness  and  affection ; 
And  as  she  witnessed  the  calm  joy  i^ich 
beamed  upon  their  mornings,  and  gilded 
the  gliding  hours  of  the  evening,  as  she 
witnessed  their  mutual  attachments, 
strengthened  by  nnn umbered  acts  of 
kindness,  and  enlivened  by  the  anticipa- 
tions of  a  better  home  on  high,  her  heart 
was  touched  with  the  consciousness  of 
the  utter  emptiness  and  heartlessness  of 
her  own  joys.  She  was  thus  led  to  re- 
flect, till,  convinced  of  sin,  she  was  guided 
to  the  Saviour,  and  found  that  '^  Wis- 
dom's ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

There  was  a  silent  influence  in  the 
happy  piety  of  this  family  which  was 
irresistible,  and  which  brought  her  in 
submtsssion  to  the  feet  of  Jesus.  So  shall 
we  ever  find  it.  There  is  no  appeal  to 
the  heart  so  persuasive  as  a  practical 
exhibition  of  the  loveliness  of  piety.  In 
comparison  with  such  an  appeal,  every 
other  sinks  into  almost  total  impotency. 
He  who  in  his  life  exhibits  the  prnici- 
ples  of  the  Gospel,  is  indeed  "  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light."  He  illumines  with 
a  lustre  which  nothing  can  dim.  He 
does  more  to  silence  the  carils  of  the 
gainsayer,  and  to  bring  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  the  sceptic,  than  volumes  of 
nnanswerable  argument.  Parents,  would 
yon  have  your  child  a  Christian  ?  Show 
him  every  day  and  every  hour,  by  your 
life,  what- religion  is.  Let  him  see  that 
it  controls  your  passions,  that  it  cheers 
your  spirits,  that  it  warms  and  animates 
your  affections.  Urge  him  to  become 
one  by  the  exhibition  of  your  happy  and 
blameless  life.  Persuade  him  to  become  a 
follower  of  Christ  by  yonr  kindness,  yonr 
disinterestedness,  your  social  benevolence, 
yonr  conscientious  avoidance  of  every 
appearance  of  evil.    Bat  if  yon  are  peta* 


lant  in  your  habits,  dissatisfied  and  com- 
plaining in  disposition — ohl  do  not  bv 
verbal  appeals  increase  the  diagast  witk 
which  you  have  already  inspired  your 
friend  against  the  religion  you  profess.— 
AbbQir$  '"Path  of  Peace." 

BOONOMT. 

Much  is  said  at  the  present  time  aboat 
hard  times  and  poverty.  Ton  can  scarcely 
come  in  contact  with  the  working  por- 
tion of  mankind  without  being  compelled 
to  listen  to  a  long  and  most  viralent 
oration  on  hard  masters,  low  wages, 
oppression,  &c.  That  there  are  hard 
masters,  who  seem  lost  to  anytMng  like 
kindly  feelino^,  as  regards  the  working 
man,  cannot  oe  denied  ;  men  who  seem 
to  consider  him  as  a  mere  automaton, 
just  to  suit  their  profit  and  pleasure,  is  a 
fact  which  admits  of  no  question,  and 
against  which  no  man  of  observation  can 
shut  his  eyes.  That  there  are  many, 
far  too  many,  who  are  toiling  their  twelva 
hours  or  more  for  a  remuneration  hardly 
sufficient  to  keen  body  and  soul  together, 
must  also  be  aamitted;  and  that  there 
is  much  of  unjust — not  to  say  cruel — op- 
pression even  in  happy  Old  England,  ii 
equally  true;  yet  at  tne  same  time  there 
is  also  the  lack  of  a  principle  which  would 
go  far  towards  counteracting  the  evils 
referred  to,  if  not  altogether  destroy 
them,  and  render  the  home  and  heart  of 
the  working  man  cheerful  and  happy. 

The  principle  alluded  to  is  econopay 
comUned  with  individual  and  collective 
effort  It  is  economy  that  is  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  prosperity  rests,  yet 
how  little  is  it  practised  amongst  the 
wealth-producing  part  of  the  p<mulation« 
Take  care  of  what  you  get  has  been 
reiterated  in  thousands  of  people's  ears, 
but  it  would  eem  almost  without  any 
good  effect  being  produced.  How  is  it 
that  you  find  the  man  with  only  his  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  shillings  per  week, 
doing  as  well  and  appearing  more  re- 

Spectable  than  his  next  door  neighbour 
oes  with  double  the  amoont?  There 
must  be  some  cause  for  it  Surely  thirty 
shillings  ought  to  accomplbh  more  than 
half  the  number  I  What  can  be  the  rea- 
son? Is  it  not  in  the  laying  out  of  hard 
earnings  in  a  careful  and  proper  manner  f 
Certainly  it  is.  What  fearful  araonntf 
of  nfoney  are  spent  in  some  of  the  most 
loathsome  and  abominable  habits,  such 
as  drinking,  smoking,  taking  of  opium, 
&c.  Many  without  scruple  throw  away 
as  much  every  year  in  such  vile  and 
odious  compounds,  as  would  pay  the  rents 
of  their  houses,  and  buy  them  plenty  of 
good  clothing.  Abandon  it  however 
they  will  not;  but  prefer  to  purchase  % 
small  portion   of  animal  gnttifioation" 
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eren  at  the  expense  of  comfort,  health, 
and  reputation.  If  men  would  but  be 
indveea  to  leare  off  those  debasing  prac-* 
tices,  soon,  rery  soon,  a  brighter  and 
happier  day  would  dawn  upon  them; 
sorrow  would  be  chased  away;  many 
eyesy  which  are  almost  constantly  filled 
with  tears  would  be  dried,  and  sparkle 
with  animation;  and  many  half-famished 
children  would  be  well  fed,  would  look 
rosy  and  happy.  The  men  who  give 
themselves  np  to  the  power  and  influence 
of  debasing  and  pernicious  habits,  not 
only  lose  many  minor  comforts,  but  even 
sacrifice  their  independence,  ~that  is, 
that  sort  of  independence  which  thoy 
ought  erer  to  possess.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  they  are  compelled  to  labour  at  the 
master's  own  price?  or  if  they  venture 
to  ask  more  are  they  not  met  in  some- 
thing like  the  folio wmg  manner: — "  Oh, 
if  you  do  not  like  it  you  need  not  do  it, 
we  can  get  plenty  of  men;  we  thought 
you  would  bo  glad  of  some  work,  and 
we  would  give  you  the  first  chance;*' 
aad  then  their  backs  are  turaed  upon 
them,  and  they  are  left  to  decide,  th8 
masters  well  knowing  they  are  forced  by 
their  dependent  circumstances  to  comply. 
Such  is  the  case  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances; and  while  men  continue  to  give 
way  to  such  evils,  so  long  will  they  con- 
tinue to  be  powerless,  dependent,  and 

-  degraded.  But  if  we  look  still  further 
and  deeper  into  the  subject,  we  shall  find 
matters  no  better,  but  rather  worse; 
instead  of  helping,  do  they  not  seem 
combined  to  destroy  each  other;  if  one 
will  not  work  almost  for  nothing,  ano- 
ther will  come  and  do  it  for  even  less, 
and  thus  the^  become  themselves  the 
main  cause  of  hard  TMuterSy  low  wages, 

'  tind  oppression, 

Joseph  Dixon. 


AFFECTION. 

QuBEN  of  the  soul!  be  thou  the  poet's 

song, 
What  magic  charms  to  thy  sweet  name 

belong; 
Bom  with  mankind,  with  him  thon  jonr- 

neyest  on, 
To  aid  and  cheer  by  thy  inspiring  tone. 
Tis  ^ine  to  smooth  the  rugged  patha  ot 

life. 
To  soothe  the  heart  and  calm  the  wares 

of  strife, 
When    with    misfortunes  harass'd   and 

oppress'd. 
Inspiring  hopa  which  Inlb  the  soul  to 

rest;    ' 
Tis  thine  to  bind  the  heart  with  silken 

cords, 
And  whisper  words  that  heavenly  hope 

affords; 
Tis  thine  to  make  love's  current  smoothly 

run, 
And  forge  those  links  which  bind  two 

hearts  in  one; 
Tis  thine  to  raise  thro'  life's  uncertain 

day, 
Pleasures  that    cloy  not,  flowers  that 

ne'er  decay. 
What  doubts  desert  ns,  and  what  feais 

depart, 
When  thou  art  near  to  fortify  the  heart! 
Dreary  and  desolate  this  earth  would  be 
Wert  thon  not  here,  friend  to  mortality ! 
Oh  peerless  gem  I   art  thou  of  mortal 

birth? 
Wilt  thon  forsake  when  we  retnm   to 

earth? 
No, — firm  in  life,  when  death's  cold  shafl 

is  hnrl'd, 
Thon  wilt  attend  us  to  a  brighter  world ! 

Grainthorpe,  Dbltjl. 


id«  m  mk  Prits. 


BiLooBD  CHiTROHES.~.The  mouth  of 
July,  1854,  has  witnessed  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  what  is  called 
the  first  '^Bag^eed  Church"  in  London,-^ 
that  is,  a  building  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  very  lowest  class  of  the  poor. 
This  event,  on  first  view,  is  calculated 
to  gratify  the  feelings  and  awaken  new 
hopes  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  are 
touing  from  sabbath  to  sabbath  for 
the  spiritual  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  destitute  classes.  And  fur- 
ther, it  is  an  evidence  that  a  strong  de- 
sire exists  that  more  should  be  done  to 
reach  the  outcast  and  neglected  and 
Untaught  population,  than  with  all  our 


means  and  wealth  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted. We  cannot,  however,  hide 
from  ourselves  the  apprehension  that 
this  step,  hopeful  and  innocent  as  it  un- 
doubtedly  is,  will  strengthen  the  tea- 
dency  which  the  present  times  exhibit 
to  create  class-distinctions  and  make 
them  perpetual.  We  know  it  is  argued 
that  the  poor  wretches  for  whom  this 
church  is  intended  cannot  be  persuadad 
to  enter  a  respectable  place  of  worshift, 
and  that  if  they  should  by  cha&oe  be 
found  in  one,  their  want  of  deceat  ap- 
parel and  their  personal  uncleanUnass 
would  cause  their  summary  ejection. 
But  we  doubt  whether  the  method  of 
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providing  for  them  a  separate  place  of 
worship,  into  which  rags  and  nlth  will 
be  no  bar  to  their  entrance,  is  actually 
an  advance  in  the  right  direction  ;  and 
whether  it  is  not  really  as  objectionable, 
intrinsically,  as  the  American  practice 
of  dividing  worshippers  by  their  colour. 
We  are  all  children  of  one  Heavenly 
Father,  and  we  can  scarcely  call  that 
his  house  where  we  may  not  ail  meet 
on  equal  terms.  When  the  ambassadors 
of  Christ  went  everywhere  preaching 
to  all  whom  they  met  on  the  wayside 
and  in  the  market-place,  in  the  rustic 
cottage  and  in  the  gorgeous  palace, 
there  was  an  observance  of  equality, 
for  all  had  the  same  message  delivered 
to  them,  the  same  hopes  and  motives 
placed  before  them,  and  no  exception 
could  be  introduced  into  their  assem- 
blies in  behalf  of  rich  or  poor.  Dis- 
tinctions afterwards  crept  in,  and  the 
Apostle  James  has  left  on  imperishable 
record  against  them  one  of  the  sternest 
rebukes  that  the  whole  Scriptures  con- 
tain. The  primitive  command  and' the 
primitive  practice  sweep  all  class^dis- 
tinctions  aside,  and  sena  the  shepherds 
after  the  sheep, — not  provide  one  fold 
for  the  fat  and  another  for  the  lean, — 
one  for  the  well-favoured  and  well-to- 
do,  and  another  for  the  herd  of  the 
''unwashed"  and  ill-conditioned.  ' 

Here  also,  as  in  the  general  question 
of  the  world*s  evangelisation,  the  pro- 
per remedy  seems  to  be  out-of-aoor 
and  house-to-house  preaching.  The 
most  fastidious  observer  of  Sunday- 
proprieties  will  scarcely  dare  to  object 
to  the  presence,  in  his  own  accustomed 
place  of  worship,  of  the  man  who,  by 
means  of  this  character,  has  been  iished 
out  of  the  lowest  human  cess-pools  of 
metropolitah  proflieacy,  and  has  thus 
become  "clothed ana  in  his  right  mind ;" 
but  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  well>meaning*  people,  who,  upon 
principle,  would  obiect  to  their  tranquil 
and  orderly  worship  being  interrupted 
and  scandalised  by  the  influx  into  their 
quiet  possession  and  resting-place  of  a 
raggea  rabble  of  the  sort  of  cast-a^ 
ways  for  whom  the  gospel  was  provided, 
and  whom  the  gospel  alone  can  human- 
ise, civilise,  and  raise  in  the  social 
scale. 

The  Crtstal  Palaob  and  Sabbath 
Dbsboration. — If  we  are  to  l>elieve 
some  writers,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agents  for  the  social  improvement  and 
moral  advancement  of  the  people  that 
has  ever  been  devised  in  this  country 
is  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  ;  and, 
by  consequence,  it  is  argued  that  that 
magnificent  repository  of  taste  and  art 
ought  to  be  opened  to  the  people  on  the 
Sabbath,     We  can  heartily  subscribe 


to  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung 
respecting  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
this  last  and  greatest  architectural  won- 
der of  the  world,  and  we  sincerely 
believe  that  it  is  calculated  to  exercise 
a  marvellous  influence  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  art,  and  the  spread  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Its  power  to  promote 
either  moral  or  religious  sentiments  and 
principles  is  and  must  be  nil.  The 
associations  proper  for  that  purpose  are 
wanting  ;  and,  amidst  such  an  endless 
variety  of  the  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  man's  ingenuity  and  genius,  and 
such  a  bewild<.'ring  assemblage  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  sublime  with  the  gro- 
tesque and  the  incongruous,  could  not 
be  supplied. 

Holding  such  an  opinion,  it  is  with 
much  concern  that  we  learn  the  result 
of  the  deliberations  of  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
places  ofpublic  entertainment.  It  amounts 
to  a  recommendation  to  throw  o|ien  on 
the  Sabbath,  not  only  the  Sydenham 
Palace,  but  the  National  Gallery,  the 
British  Museum,  and  several  other 
exhibitions  which  are  national  property. 
These  institutions,  it  is  argued,  are 
supported  out  of  the  taxes,  and  all  who 
pay  taxes '  ought  to  derive  advantage 
from  them.  The  poor  man  has  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  such  places  except 
upon  the  Sabbath  :  why  should  he  only 
of  the  whole  body  of  tax-payers  be 
deprived  of  his  privileges  IT  Let  him, 
say  the  commissioners  in  their  report, 

fo  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  the 
luseum,  or  the  National  Gallery  on  the 
Sunday,  if  lie  likes: — and  so,  also,  say 
the  promoters  of  many  other  modes  of 
Sabbath  amusement,  desecration,  and 
profligacy. 

Such  is  the  wise  conclusion  of  a 
committee  of  intelligent  and  sensible 
.  men,  convened  for  the  parpos6  of  con- 
sulting how  to  promote  the  moral  and 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  people, 
so  far  as  that  can  be  subserved  by  pro- 
viding suitable  entertainment  for  them* 
in  their  leisure  hours.  It  puts  us  in 
mind  of  the  similarly  wise  conclusions 
of  a  committee  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed some  years  ago  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  hand* loom  weavers, 
who  went  into  the  general  question  of 
pauperism  among  the  working-classes, 
and  seriously  proposed  eleven  remediei, 
namely  : — 1,  Annual  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  corn^  or  a  permanently  fixed 
low  duty;  2,  Reduction  of  the  duties 
on  timber;  3,  Sanitary  regulations;  4, 
Certain  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  our  foreign  trade;  5,  Abolition  or 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  orgausine, 
a  particuUir  kind  of  silk;  6,  The  protec- 
tion  and   extension   of    copyright   in 
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designs,  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
design,  and  the  general  cultiyation  of 
the  popular  taste;  7,  More  effect ual 
repression  of  embezslement  of  woven 
goods,  and  materials  for  weaving; 
B,  Abolition  of  restrictions  on  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  Irish  linen;  9,  De- 
priving combinations  among  workmen 
of  their  powers  of  intimiaation ;  10, 
Emigration;  11,  Education. 

Unexceptionable  as  many  of  these 
proposed  remedies  are,  and  extensively 
as  some  of  the  best  of  them  have  subh* 
sequently  been  put  in  operation,  yet 
the  state  of  the  nation  ever  since  is  a 
practical  refutation  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
commissioners.  And  we  more  than 
suspect  that  the  conclusions  of  the 
recent  select  committee,  if  adopted 
according  to  the  recommendation  they 
have  presented  to  Parliament,  will  in  a 
f6w  years  be  totally  refuted  by  the 
course  of  events. 

In  the  meantime,  and  at  the  present 
moment  especially,  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  consideration  whether  it  is  not  time 
to  attempt  reprisals  upon  the  party  in 
the  nation  which  proposes  to  rob  both 
God  and  the  workmg  man  of  the  hebdo- 
madal rest-day,  under  pretence  of  pro- 
viding a  high  class  of  recreations  to 
occupy  the  leisure  time  of  the  people. 
Would  it  not  be  greater  wisdom,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  secure  to  the  wor|(ing 
man  of  this  country  the  free  and  un- 
restricted enjoyment  of  his  legitimate 
leisure  hours  ?  As  Englishmen  we  are 
accustomed  to  glory  in  the  example  set 
by  the  great  Alfred,  who,  by  a  skil- 
ful division  of  his  hours,  devoted  as 
much  time  to  his  personal  recreation, 
improvement,  and  well-being,  as  he  did 
to  the  weighty  business  which  devolved 
upon  him  as  king  of  a  country  newly 
awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  indepen- 
dence and  progress.  If  we  could  make 
the  I  ule  of  King  Alfred  the  rule  for  the 
country,  we  might  then  bestir  ourselves 
to  purpose  to  give  the  people  occupation 
for  their  hours  of  leisure.  But,  alas! 
for  the  labouring  class,  for  whom  our 
anti-sabbatarians  express  so  much  sym- 
pathy, they  are  worked  without  compunc- 
tion, in  numberless  instances,  twice  the 
number  of  hours  each  day  that  Alfred 
deemed  requisite;  and  instead  of  being  set 
at  liberty  at  the  end  of  tjie  week,  in  time 
to  prepare  for  the  duties  and  enjoyments 
of  the  Sabbath,  too  often  do  the  early 
Sabbath  hours  witness  their  return  to 
domestic  life  wearied  and  jaded  with 
overwork,  discouraged  by  inadequate 
wages,  heartless  and  spiritless  in  con- 
sequence of  seeing  and  knowing  no  end 
to  their  condition  of  bondage  to  the 
ever-rolling  iron  wheels  of  capital,  uo- 
oontrolled  and  unlimited  in  the  power 


which  it  exercises  over  the  dettinict 
and  lives  of  its  producers. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  worker, 
whether  with  hand  or  with  head,  should 
be  protected  in  his  hovrs  of  leisure,  and 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  delivered 
from  the  deadly  gripe  of  Mammon,  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  devote  a  proper 
amount  of  attention  to  those  high  duties 
and  aims  which  devolve  upon  him  as  a 
man  in  his  several  relations  of  husband, 
father,  citizen,  patriot,  philanthropist, 
and  Christian.  It  is  but  maudlin  senti- 
mentality— the  mockery  of  sympathy — to 
talk  of  providing  recreations  on  the 
Sabbath  for  the  poor  wretches,  whom, 
without  a  remonstrance,  we  see  daily 
robbed  of  their  natural  rest  and  rightful 
leisure,  and  so  reduced  in  strength  and 
prostrated  in  energy  by  the  time  the 
Sabbath  appears,  as  to  be  much  more  fit 
fot  a  day*s  leisure  in  bed,  than  a  weary- 
ing stroll  among  glass  palaces,  crystal 
fountains,  and  flowery  parterres,  prece- 
ded by  a  rush  for  the  train  before  they 
are  well  awake  in  the  morning,  and 
ended  vrith  a  dislocating  cram  to  get  out 
of  the  grounds,  another  rush  for  the 
trian,  a  disagreeable  n<1e  to  town  in 
company  that  puts  to  flight  all  notions 
of  moral  or  religious  influence  as  con- 
nected with  a  Sabbath  so  spent,  and  a 
long,  listless,  and,  perhaps,  painful  walk 
towards  a  comfortless  home.  Let  the 
artisan  and  day  labourer  be  protected 
every  day  in  the  week  in  the  unrestricted 
enjoyment  of  their  proper  honrs  of 
leisure,  and  place  within  their  reach 
means  of  recreation  and  amusement  to 
meet  their  cnse,  and  all  pleas  for  Sabbath 
desecration  like  this  will  find  their  proper 
level,  and  will  soon  be  proved  groundless 
and  valueless,  if  not  hypocritical  and 
dishonest. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  human  frame 
than  a  proper  projfbrtion  of  active 
employment,  undisturbed  repose,  and 
relaxation  ;  and  whether  the  due  pr4>- 
portion  of  toil  be  fixed  at  seven  or  twelve 
nours  a-day>  we  are  inclined  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  humblest  member  of  the 
body  politic  ought  to  be  protected  by 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  in 
the  free  enjoyment  of  all  the  rest  of  his 
time  for  his  own  purposes,  whether  they 
be  the  cultivation  of  nis  own  powers,  tlie 
training  of  his  family,  or  the  pronotioa 
in  any  way  of  the  well-being  of  the 
nation  and  the  worid  ;  and  no  power  or 
influence,  either  of  wealth  or  position, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  rob  him  of 
his  spare  hours  under  any  pretext 
whatsoever.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
various  Christian  and  ameliorative  as- 
sociations of  the  present  day  meeting  on 
a  common  ground  like  this,  to  carry  the 
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battle  for  the  dae  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  into  the  very  camp  of  the  enemy, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-classes, 
make  reprisals  upon  the  hours  that  in 
too  many  instances  have  been  criminally 
given  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
worshippers  of  Mammon. 

Next  month  we  shall  be  able  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  an  article  upon 
the  Crystal  Palace  itselfand  its  contents. 

Education.— St.  Martin's  Hall  has 
been  occupied  during  the  last  month 
with  an  exhibition  of  peculiar  interest; 
one  also  that,  while  it  was  less  showy 
and  pretentious,  is  a  worthy  8ucce^sor 
of  the  "  World's  Fair"  of  1851— an  as- 
semblage of  educational  apparatus  of  all 
descriptions,  arranged  felicitously  for 
inspection  and  examination,  and  com- 
bining with  all  the  recent  inventions  and 
improvements,  much  that  is  suggestive 
of  further  advances  to  be  made  in  our 
educational  usages  and  operations.  The 
exhibition  has  given  great  satisfaction, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  presence  and 
patronage  of  Prince  Albert,  and  many 
other  distinguished  and  learned  men. 

PusBTiSM.  —  A  furious  contest  has 
been  raa;tug  for  several  weeks  in  the 
fashionable  district  of  Belgravia,  ori- 
ginated by  the  Popish  practices  and 
superstitious  innovations  introduced  by 
the  officiating  clergy  into  St.  Paul's, 
Knightsbridge»  and  St.  Barnabas,  Pim- 
lico.  At  a  public  meeting  recently  held, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  lay  tiie 
matter  before  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
if  no  redress  is  obtained  by  that  step, 
application  is  to  be  made  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  prior  to  an  appeal 
to  a  court  of  law.  The  business  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  able  and 
energetic  men,  and  an  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  gather  funds  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  support  the  contest. 


Spain. — Unhappy  Spain,  which,  three 
hundred  years  ago,  was  the  greatest 
power  in  Europe,  and  divided  its  sway 
with  the  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  appears 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  political  revolution. 
A  formidable  insurrection  is  organised 
against  the  government,  and  a  total 
overthrow  of  existing  relations  is  anti- 
cipated. The  country  is  fast  receding 
into  disorganisation  and  barbarism. 

RcLioious  PbbSecution  in  Fbance. — 
The  WcUchman,  of  July  19,  contains  the 
following  statements  : — "  It  would  seem  ^ 
from  one  paragraph  in  a  correspon- 
dent's communication,  that  the  list  of 
persecutions  which  the  Protestant  sub- 


jects   pf  Napoleon  III.  have  endured. 

His  Majestv 
crown   from  the  suffrages  of   France, 


since  His  Majesty  received  an  imperial 


has,  bv  some  good  providence,  fallen 
under  his  eye.  We  are  informed  that 
this  list,  which  has  been  published  in 
other  quarters  since  its  appearance  in 
our  columns,  and  which  establishes  pain- 
ful facts  of  a  character  unworthy  of  an 
enlightened  government,  was  read  by 
the  Emperor  with  surprise;  and  that  he 
demanded  an  explanation  from  the 
minister,  who  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  that  the  injuries  recited  had  never 
reailv  been  inflicted.  From  this  we  may 
conclude  that  at  least  they  did  not  tako 
place  with  the  sanction  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  probably  his  ministers  will 
be  more  careful  in  future  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  such  facts,  since  it 
has  become  evident  that  the  complainants 
may  possibly  find  the  ear  of  the  sove- 
reign open  to  them,  and  his  will  not  in- 
disposed to  grant  them  that  measure  of 
f protection  which  their  peaceful  and 
oyal  behaviour  merit,  and  for  which 
they  still  regard  his  personal  promise  aa 
a  sacred  guarantee." 


ntual-Jilr  Jssadattou  |ltporkr. 


PROGRESS  OF  THB  AflSOGLATIOK. 

We  regret  that  no  accounts  of  meetings 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  have  reach- 
ed us  of  late,  and  hope  our  friends  are 
not  forgetting  the  hints  so  frequently 
given  respecting  anniversaries.  Many 
ought  to  have  been  held  during  the  last 
two  months  in  places  where  Isst  year  the 
people  cheerfully  promised  to  be  ready 
again  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the 
brethren.  If  assistance  be  needed  for 
advocacy  of  our  claims,  friends  might 
be  found  who  would  be  ready  to  visit 
from  adjoining  circuits,  and  the  General 
Committee  have  signiiied  their  willing- 


ness to  appoint  deputations  to  attend,  if 
an  invitation  be  sent  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary. 

We  shall  also  be  ready  to  continue  our 
aid  in  every  way  that  we  can,  and  remain 
open  for  invitations  to  visit  during  the 
seconc}  week  of  every  month. 

We  must  not  allow  these  opportunities 
for  diflusing  information  and  stimulat- 
ing to  Action  to  be  given  up.  Meetings 
should  be  held  in  every  town,  and  we 
had  almost  said,  in  every  village,  of  the 
land.  In  country  places  many  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  local  preachers  are 
to  be  found,  and  yet  there  are  hundreds 
of  populous  Tillages  where  no  meetings 
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bave  been  held,  and  wbere,  if  held,  the 
offei-ings  of  the  people  would  be  large 
and  free. 

We  have  no  additional  arguments  to 
ofTep;  no  stronger  appeals  lo  make.  The 
M'ork  mui^t  be  undvrtaken  at  the  com- 
mand  of  the  Lord  and  from  a  sincere 
desire  to  do  good  to  the  brethren.  With- 
out waiting  for  the  smile  of  all  our 
friends,  and  not  deterred  by  the  frowna 
of  the  influential,  we  must 

'*  Labour  on  at  God's  command, 
And  offer  ail  our  work*  to  Uim." 

We  are  glad  to  And  that  in  some  parts 
of  Yorkshire  vhere  we  latel}-  visited, 
and  in  Norfolk,  fiom  whence  we  have 
recently  heaid,  preparations  are  making 
to  get  up  demonstraiions  in  our  favour 
after  the  harvest.  Whether  before  or 
after,  let  gratitude'to  God  for  his  mer- 
ciful and  abundant  supply  stimulate  to 
efforts  to  relieve  the  debtitute  and  infirm. 


Donations,  Honorary  SmscniraoNB, 
etc.,  recent.d  by  the  treasurer,  to 
July,  20,  1864:— 

Collected  bv  Brother  Lydiatt,  Brid-  £  s.  d. 
port  Circuit 0    6    0 

CollectCMl  in  Stoke  Newington 
Chapel,  Islington   Circuit     .     .  1  12    0 

Proceeds  of  Tea  and  Public  Meet- 
ing at  Wantage 3  12    0 

Mr.  W.  Brown,  H.M.,  Chelsea, 
£1  Is.;  Mrs.  Bulitude,  H.M., 
do.,  £1  la 2    2    0 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Brown,  U.M.,  Spital- 
fields 110 

Mr.  Theodore  Jones,  H.M.,  Isling- 
ton      110 

Mrs.  Westcott,  H.M.,  Sutton, 
Croydon  Circuit 110 

Mr.  J.  Goolden  Perrin,  U.M., 
Bristol,  per  Bro.  Turkey  .     .     .11    0 

Mr.  Charles  Hill,  H  M.,  Bristol, 
per  do 110 

Mr.  P.  Williams,  H.M.,  Oldbury    1    1    0 

Mr.  Edwards,  Camden  Town    ..110 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dutton,  U.M.,  Chester- 
field, £1  Is.;  Mr.  J  Kent,  H.M 
do.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  J.  Cntts,  H.M. 
do.,  £1  Is  ;  Mr.  Jos.  Drabble, 
H.M.,  do.,  £1 :  Mr.  Booden,  H.M., 
do,£l  Is.;  Mr.  John  Drabble, 
HM.,do.,  £1 6    5    0 

Saml.  W.  Chettle,  Eso.,  H.M., 
Alstockton  Abbey,  nr.  ningham'l    1    0 

Proceeds  of  Tea  and  Public  Meet- 
ing at  Downham 0    6  8^ 

Collected  by  Miss  M.  A.  Flatman, 
Downham 0    5    2 

Donation  by  a  Friend,  Kington 
Circuit,  58. ;  a  Friend,  Leomin- 
ster, per  Bro.  Cooke,  2s.  6d. ; 
Mr.  Clift,  quarterlv,  Is.;  Bro. 
Davies,  Dearfold,  is. ;  Collected 
at  do.,  8s. 106 

Collections  from  friends,  Risca, 
Newport  (Mon.)  Circuit,  per 
Secretary,  8b.  ;  Mr.  W.  Pugsky, 


H.M.,  quarterly  (Mon.),  5b.  3d. ; 

Mr.  II.  Collier,  qrtly.,  do,,  5s.  3d.; 

Mr.  C.  Lewis,  do., Hon.  Con.,  10a.  1  8  6 
Mr.  H.  Sperring,  H.M.,  Frame  .10  0 
Collected   by  Miss  W.,  Hinckley 

Circuit 076 

Mr.  Bromley,  H.M.,  Bakewell  Ct.  1    1    0 

A  Friend 006 

Mr.    Plant,     H.M.,    Southwaric, 

£1  la. ;  Mr.  Palmer,  H.M.,  do., 

Mr.  G.  Malliuson,  H.M.,  Huddera- 
field 110 

Mr.  T.  Stanley,  Hony.  Contr., 
Durham, 0  10    6 

Mr.  Thomas  Barker,  Hony.  Contr., 

Mansfield 0  10   0 

Mr.  J.  Jukes,  H.M.,  West  Tisbury 
Wilts 110 

Mrs.  J.  Jukes,  H  M.,  do.,  do.    .    .110 

Collected  by  Bro.  Pritchard,  Mon- 
mouth Circuit 17    6 

Mr.  Alderman  Richardson,  H.M., 

Leeds 100 

Mr.  W.  Dawson,  donation,  Leeds  .  0  10   0 


REMriTANCES    RECETVED  BY  THE  TrKA- 

SURKR  TO  July  20,  1854: — Farley,  Mr^ 
Leed.%  £50 ;  Rochester,  £3  17s. ;  Bridport, 
£2  13s.;  Andorer,  £1  Is.;  Edmbur;^ 
18s. ;  Holmfirth,  £1  lOs. ;  Lancaster,  £3  99.; 
Chesterfield,  £13  Gs. ;  Stourport,  £2  os.  6<L; 
Stockton,  £1  14s.  6d.;  Ax  minster,  £1 4s.ftd.; 
Dursley,  £1  lis.  Id.;  Maltou,  £1  lOs.  6d.; 
Nottingham,  £4  7s. ;  Lincoln,  £1  K ; 
Iludderbfield  Ist,  £8  8s.;  DowDbam, 
£2  198.  lid;  Kington,  £2  Ss.  3d.;  Bar- 
nard Cafstle,  £2  Os.  3d. ;  Conglelon, 
£4  Is.;  Newport  (Mon.),  £3  4s.  «d.; 
Rotherham,  £3  7s.  6d. ;  Worcester,  £1 16«.; 
Wevmouth,  £2  168.;  Frome,  £2  19*.; 
North  Wali<bam,  £2  2s.;  Hmckkt, 
£3  10a.  6d;  Southwark  and  La]nbeU^ 
£3  88.;  Towcester,  £2  48;  Monmouth, 
£2  8s.  6d;  Holvwell,  £3  19s.  8d.;  Bake- 
well,  £2  9s.;  ^heemcss,  £1  2s.;  Crom- 
ford,  £2  17s.  6d. ;  Ashton  under  Lpc 
£2  58.  6d.;  Hexham,  £2  16». ;  Lodburr, 
£2  168  6d.;  St,  Ives,  £4  Is.  6d.;  Sowfrl>r 
Bridge,  £1  4s.  8d.;  Oundle,  £1  Is.  7d.; 
St.  Agnes,  £1  48.  8d. ;  Bramlev,  £1  16^ ; 
Wolverhampton,  £3  7s.;  'WakefielU, 
£1  19s.;  Garstang,  £1  7s.  Od.;  Lott|;b- 
borough  £2 ;  Tisburv,  £2  2s. ;  Tadca^stw, 
18s.;  Newcastle-on-Tvne,  £2  14?.  6d.; 
Thame,  £1  17s.;  Burnkv,  £2  15s.  6(1; 
Driffield,  £1  7s.;  Wellington  (Salop), 
£2  ]2r.  5d  ;  Mansfield,  £4  Is.  6d. 


DIED. 


June  22,  1864.  Samuel  Aston,  sen.,  of 
Kidderminster,  in  the  Stourjiort  Cinniti 
aged  71.  Claim,  £4.  His  end  was  peace- 
ful, lie  had  been  on  the  Sick  Ftmd  M 
weeks,  and  on  the  Sui)«r8n»uated,  4* 
weeks. 

Jni}'  6, 1 854.  Ednnnid  Short,  of  I  vaahoe, 
in  the  I^dgfaton  Btt^ard  CirriiH,  agcti  46- 
Claim,  £8.  He  had  been  ou  the  Sick  FoM 
4  weeks. 
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ilEssajs,  Stri^ttre  lllttstrations,  it 

THE  STUDY  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

U.   THB   PAPAL. 

The  Papacy  arose  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  doaht* 
less  owed  its  origin  to  the  superior  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  clergy,  as 
contrasted  with  the  dense  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  barbarians 
who  overran  the  serai-christianised  countries,  which  formed  the  chi^ 
portion  of  the  disrupted  empire.  From  the  commencement,  however, 
it  was  founded  on  a  He,  and  has  been  perpetuated  in  direct  defiance  to 
the  command  of  that  Saviour,  whose  vicar  or  representative  the  Pope 
pretends  to  be.  "  Call  no  man  father  on  earth,"  were  the  words  of 
Christ;  and  yet  it  is  upon,  some  indefinite  idea  of  the  necessity  of  a 
spiritual  and  universal  father  on  earth,  fostered,  if  not  created,  by  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  that  the  Papacy  is  built.     , 

Some  centuries  elapsed  even  before  the  Roman  episcopate  was 
acknowledged  to  be  merely  the  metropoUtan  see  of  Italy.  Upon  the 
severance  of  the  Eastern  from  the  Western  Empire,  by  the  removal  of  the 
court  to  Constantinople,  Rome  began  to  decay,  and  Italy  was  overrun  by 
barbarians.  The  clerical  order  alone  preserved  the  principles,  and  regu* 
lated  the  form  of  municipal  government ;  and  of  necessity  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  feeble  nobles  to  the  vigorous 
and  strong-minded  propagandists  of  the  new  era. 

About  the  eighth  century,  the  tvhole  Christian  world  was  rent  into 
two  great  parties,  the  Iconoclasts,  or  image-breakers,  prevailing  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  empire,  while  the  worshippers  of  images  were  supreme 
in  the  west.  Upon  the  death  of  Leo,  in  780,  his  wife,  the  Empress  Irene, 
assumed  the  government  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Constantlne,  and 
at  once  went  over  to  the  practices  of  the  west,  supporting,  to  the  utmost 
of  her  power,  the  Latin  Church  and  its  dogma  of  image  worship,  againsl 
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the  policy  of  her  late  husband  and  the  Iconoclasts.  At  the  same  time, 
she  was  anxious  to  bring  about  an  uniformity  of  religious  observance, 
^  and  directed  Tarasius^  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  summon  a 
general  council  for  that  purpose.  This  prelate  wrote  accordingly  to 
Adrian,  the  then  metropolitan  of  Italy,  informing  him  of  the  &vourable 
change  in  the  imperial  family,  and  summoning  him,  as  his  spiritual  inferior, 
to  the  council  then  about  to  be  held.  Adrian's  reply  contained  a  repudim- 
tioa  of  the  patriar^'s  supronacy,  and-  a  demand  upon  the  Eaaitem 
Empire  for  the  restitution  of  what  he  termed,  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  by  which  was  meant  certain  lordships  in  Italy,  which  were  then 
held  by  a  civil  officer,  called,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  Duke  of  Rome. 

Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  mayor  of  the  palace  to  the  Mero- 
vingian kings,  had  solicited  and  obtained  the  consent  of  Adrian's  prede- 
cessor to  the  deposition  of  his  sovereign  Childeric  the  Third.  In  return 
for  this  complaisance,  Charlemagne,  the  son  of  Pepin,  had  conquered  the 
Lombards,  who  wete  then  the  terror  of  Borne  and  its  bishops,  and  had 
presented  much  of  their  territory  to  the  Pope.  Conduct  like  this  was 
praised  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe  for  its  piety  and  virtue,  and  cited  as 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  emperors  of  the  East.  When  they 
refused  to  concede  ecclesiastical  supremacy  to  the  Romish  bishop,  the  Pope 
threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  crowned  Charlemagne  Emperor  of  the 
West.  This  widened  the  breach  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and 
established  that  great  schism  which  has  continued  to  the  presoit  day. 
We  are  met  by  the  fruits  of  this  quarrel  through  every  phase  of  Church 
Histpry ;  and  it  has  been  more  productive  of  misery  and  crime  than  any 
other  event  upon  record.  It  was  this  which  prevented  the  triumph  of 
the  cnisadtfs  in  the  eleventh  and  twelf di  centuries.  Jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  Greek  Church  now  arrays  Russia  against  the  Porte,  and  has 
involved  France  and  England  in  the  quarrel.  Of  course,  the  lust  of 
aggrandisement  always  actuates  the  kings  and  conquerors  of  earth;  and 
love  of  pay  and  plunder  then,  as  in  later  times,  impelled  the  rude  western 
soldier  to  attack  the  refined  and  voluptuous  cities  of  the  East ;  but  reli- 
gion was  the  ancient  pretence;  and  now  the  question  as  to  which  of  the 
churches,  the  Latin  or  the  Gr^^,  should  have  the  custody  of  the  holy 
places  of  the  East,  has  rekindled  this  old  quarrel,  which  has  flamed  o^ 
smouldered  alternately  more  than  1000  years.  The  last  manifesto  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  laments  that  the  Greek  inhabitants  of 
Wallachia,  the  ''orthodox  Christians,"  should  be  so  lukewarm  in  the 
cause  of  the  true  church,  and  so  indifferent  to  the  invasion  of  the  French 
and  English,  who,  he  says,  are  at  best  but  schismatics.  **  The  orthodox 
emperor,"  he  continues,  meaning  himself  ''  will  know  how  to  visit  with 
his  deep  displeasure  audi  unworthy  children  of  the  true  orthodox 
iaith." 

This  question  of  supremacy  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Papacy ;  but  dr- 
oomstances,  such  as  the  growing  enlightenment,  prowess,  and  skill  6f  the 
western  nationsi  have  for  centuries  given  it  a  preponderance^  which  the 
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Greek  or  Eastern  Patriarcbate  has  never  realised.     The  G-reek  suf&agans    , 
had  individually  more  power  in  their  several  dioceses ;  but  hemmed  in  as 
they  were  by  the  conquering  Arabians,  Saracens,  and  Ottomans  suooes- 
sively,  there  was  not  the  same  opportunity  for  the  development  of  an 
overtowering  ecclesiastioal  tyranny  like  that  of  Rome. 

The  Papacy,  on  the  contrary,  aa  it  owed  its  establishment  to  the 
crimes  of  Pepin  the  Short,  so  it  made  itself  useful  to  the  ambition  of  his 
aon  Charles  the  Great ;  and  ^'  seeming  to  serve,  it  soon  learnt  how  to  rule/' 
Pepin,  his  brother  Oarloman,  his  son,  and  grandson,"  says  Sismondi, 
seem  to  have  entirely  abandoned  to  the  priests  the  direction  of  their 
conscience  and  their  reason.     On  ascending  the  throne  of  Ohilderic, 
Pepin  established  for  hi^i  personal  advantage  an  unheard-of  right  in  favoinr 
of  the  Church,  that  of  choosing  and  deposing  their  sovereigns.     Against 
all  custom  and  usage,  he  had  called  all  the  bishops  of  Gaul  to  the  assembly 
of  the  Field  of  Mars,  where  he  was  raised  upon  the  throne.     He  then, 
under  the  sanction  of  Pope  Zachary,  renewed  the  Hebrew  rite  of  anoint- 
ing, which  had  not  been  practised  by  the  descendants  'of  Clovis."     *^  The 
constitution   of    the  state,"  continues  this  distinguished  writer,   **was 
entirely  changed  by  this  innovation.     I£  the  chief  of  the  warlike  Franks 
only  proposed  causing  the  prelates  to  interpose  their  vain  ceremonies  to 
.dazzle  and  deceive  the  vulgar,  he  was  the  dupe  of  his  own  policy.     The 
.sceptre  which  he  had  thus  delivered  to  the  priests,  to  receive  it  afterwards 
from  them,  never  left  their  hands  as  long  as  his  race  continued  on  the 
.throne." 

How  was  this  effected  ?     The  assemblies  of  the  nobles  and  freemen, 
who  were  the  only  soldiers  of  the  Carlovingian  monarchs,  had  hitherto 
been  mere  comrts  of  appeal     The  bishops  turned  them  into  controversial 
and  ecclesiastical  synods,  the  business  of  which  they  eventually  carried  on 
in  the  Latin  tongue ;  to  this  the  rough  Arimans  and  great  lords  of  the 
Franks  were  equally  strangers ;   and  from  sheer  weariness  and  disgust, 
they  in  the  end  absented  themselves  from  the  place  where  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  rule ;  and  the  prelates,  left  to  themselves,  knew  how  to 
profit  by  the  occasion.     The  king  became  merely  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Papacy.     The  very  spirit  of  their  ancient  system  was  vitiated.    From  an 
assembly  of  free  warriors,  the  national  council  became  an  tu'ena  of  the 
schoolmen ;  the  land  was  made  an  inheritance  of  the  church,    and  the 
laws  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  monasticism.       Everything  was  for  the 
^church,   nothing  for  humanity  but  through  this  medium.     From  this 
period,  the  priest  found  entrance  everywhere^  in  the  seat  of  power,  at  the 
board  of  education,  in  the  hall  of  justice,  swaying  even  the  sceptre  of 
royalty,  controlling  the  will  and  biasing  the  judgment  of  the  possessor  of 
the  throne,  and  supreme  at  the  birth,  marriage,  and  funeral  of  every  human 
being.     It  was  at  this  period  that  churchyards  came  first  into  general  use^ 
and  the  contemptible  custom  of  prayers  for  the  dead  became  prevalent. 
"  It  was  so  convenient,"  said  the  prelates,  "  to  bury  their  friends  near  the 
chapels  of  the  priests ;"  the  ground  would  be  oonseorated  by  the  prayers 
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of  the  clergy^  and  the  pious  vigils  of  the  faithful.  The  rude  warriors  of 
Pepin  were  as  unahle  as  they  were  disinclined  to  manage  the  multifomi 
ceremonies  of  religion;  and  as  the  priests  crept  stealthily  on,  never 
seeming  to  threaten  their  personal  and  public  rights  and  immunities,  thej 
receded  farther  and  farther  from  any  interference  in  state  matters,  unttl, 
as  b^ore  remarked,  from  masters  and  rulers,  the  Franks  and  their  kin^ 
became  the  mere  tools  of  a  cunning  and  ambitious  priesthood. 

Why  do  we  dwell  on  the  events  of  an  era  so  remote  ?  How  do  these 
old-world  performances  of  the  priesthood  in  the  ninth  century  affect  us 
who  are  living  in  the  nineteenth  ?  How  do  they  affect  us  ?  Every  way  ! 
Thanks  to  the  great  spirits  of  the  Beformation  and  to  our  insular  posi- 
tion, we  are  less  oppressed  by  these  tyrannies  than  other  nations ;  but  the 
battle  in  which  we  have  happily  conquered  is  still  raging  in  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  Austria  and  Italy  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
shaken  to  their  foundations  by  the  struggle.  In  the  "twilight  time"  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  the  priests  made  themselves  everywhere  ibe 
aUies  of  the  tyrants  and  oppressors  of  men,  and  so  warped  and  bent  the 
laws  of  the  various  states  which  they  indirectly  governed,  so  transformed 
the  very  genius  of  the  language,  and  biased  the  intellect  of  the  riung 
generation,  that  in  the  end  it  might  be  said,  ''  all  souls  were  theirs,"  more 
than  they  were  God's.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  a  man  was  the 
priest's,  and  humanity  was  one  heaving  sea,  which  the  domineering  spirit 
of  the  Papacy  lashed  into  fury,  or  ruled  into  quiescence  at  its  will. 

It  is  not  fair  to  say  that  this  power  was  invariably  used  for  evil — cer- 
tainly not !  This  would  be  equivalent  to  the  assumption  that  fiends 
.instead  of  men  ruled  the  world  of  mind,  and  that  the  earth  was  given 
over  to  the  dominion  of  devils.  But  the  principles  upon  which  this  power 
of  .the  Papacy  was  based  were  wholly  unsuited  to  primitive  Christianity, 
and  opposed .  to  the  words  of  Christ.  He  had  said,  *'  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world."  They  used  every  effort  to  make  the  world  their  kingdom, 
and  ceased  not  till  the  fiat  of  the  Pope  was  recognised  as  all-prevailing, 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Thames.  The  serpent  trail  of  priestly  rule  is 
.discoverable  even  on  all  our  English  institutions;  and  hence  the  great 
questions  that  have  agitated  the  public  mind  of  late  years — reforms  in 
Chancery,  refoi'ms  in  our  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  attempts  at  getting  rid  of 
intramural  burial  grounds,  church  rates,  and  other  kindred  subjects, — ^have 
all  been  instrumental  in  revealing  and  illustrating  the  power  once  wielded 
amongst  our  rude  though  warlike  ancestors,  over  all  their  political  and 
civil  concerns,  by  the  cunning  clerks  and  recluses  of  mediseval  Popery. 

History  informs  us  that  one  of  the  descendants  of  this  very  Pepin, 
Henry  lY.  of  Germany,  was  made  by  Hildebrand,  a  successor  of  Pope 
Zachary,  to  perform  in  mid  winter,  with  wife  and  child,  a  disgraceful 
pilgrimage,  and  stand  with  bare  feet,  in  the  cold  snow  all  night,  in 
attendance  upon  him  ;  and  when,  after  much  contumely  and  long  hesita- 
.tion,  the  Pope  condescended  to  pardon  him,  and  remove  the  ban  of  exoom- 
^unicati#n^  the  strange  spectacle  was  seen  of  the  descendant  of  Char- 
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lemagne  holding  the  stirrup  of  the  haughty  priest  while  he  mounted  over 
his  prostrate  neck  to  the  seat  of  power  and  authority.  This  scandal 
originated  in  the  question  as  to  who  had  a  right  to  elect  the  Pope. 
Germany  then  ruled  Italy,  ahd  it  was  usual,  upon  the  death  of  the  sove- 
reign Pontiff,  to  send  to  the  German  Caesars  demanding  the  nomination  of 
a  successor.  In  1061  Nicholas  II.  died  at  Florence ;  the  deputy,  Cardinal 
Stephen,  was  instructed  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  to  seize  the 
occasion  to  shake  off  the  imperial  yoke.  Agnes,  the  Empress,  mother  of 
Henry  TV.,  foolishly  delayed  the  sought-for  audience  for  seven  days. 
Meanwhile,  the  independent  party  among  the  clergy  proposed  proceeding 
at  once  to  a  new  election,  and  when  Stephen  returned  to  Italy,  recounting, 
with  indignation,  the  insult  that  had  been  given  to  the  Church  by  the' 
impetuous  and  neglectful  conduct  of  the  Empress,  Hildebrand,  pretending 
to  share  in  the  resentment  of  the  Deputy,  incited  the  Cardinals  to  im- 
mediate action.  The  result  was  the  election  of  the  Bishop  of  Lucca, 
by  the  name  of  Alexander  11.  As  soon  as  the  Empress  learnt  the 
news,  she  chose,  or  caused  to  be  consecrated  by  the  prelates  of  her 
court,  Cadulus,  Bishop  of  Parma,  of  the  house  of  Pallayiciniy  under 
the  name  of  Honorius  U. 

Thus  began  the  famous  schism  of  the  two  lines  of  popes,  which  agitated 
the  western  world  during  the  lifetime  of  Hildebrand  and  Henry  the  Fourth, 
and  produced  consequences  far  pnore  important  to  this  country  and 
Europe  than  the  original  schism  between  the  eastern  and  western  churches 
in  the  days  of  Pepin  the  Short.  At  this  period  of  church  history,  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  by  no  means  of  universal  usage ;  indeed  the 
capitularies  of  Pepin,  which  received  the  sanction  of  Pope  Stephen,  con- 
templated without  censure  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  ;  and  although  Hilde- 
brand from  the  first  had  set  his  face  against  it,  and  had  induced  for  many 
years  the  popes,  whose  councillor  and  secretary  he  was,  to  discountenance 
it»  yet  Honorius,  the  anti-pope,  as  he  was  termed,  protected  the  married 
priests.  The  consequences  were  most  lamentable.  That  which  was  lawful 
and  right  on  the  other  nde  of  the  Bhine,  was  deemed  incestuous  and  horrible 
in  France  and  Italy.  An  inspired  apostle  had  said,  "  Marriage  ia  honour- 
able to  all,"  but  the  Papacy  said,  "  It  is  dishonourable  to  priests;  the  church 
ia  their  bride,  and  the  holiest  ties  of  humanity,  though  sanctioned  by  th» 
word  of  God  and  the  economy  of  his  providence,  must  be  broken  if  the 
church  wills  it."  There  is  at  this  distance  of  time  scarcely  a  possibility  of 
conceiving  the  amount  of  misery  and  wretchedness  that  this  dogma  of  the 
church  produced  among  the  families  of  the  clergy  *,  but  the  Papacy,  like  all 
chartered  corporations  when  moved  by  self-interest,  was  relentless^  and 
successfully  carried  out  its  fell  purpose  in  Eurc^,  though  it  never  suc- 
ceeded elsewhere. 

We  need  not  dwell  vpon  the  blasting  influence  this  edict  produced 
upon  the  morals  of  all  catholic  countries.  For  a  time  it  gave  the  clergy 
irresistible  power, — a  unity  of  action  and  purpose  before  which  all  other 
interests  were  swept  away  as  by  the  fiat  of  omxupotence ;  but  in  the  end  it 
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stirred  up  the  people  against  the  abominations  of  the  clergy^  and  produced 
revolutions  which  overthrew  both  crowns  and  mitres. 

It  was  just  at  this  period  that  the  conquest  of  England  was  effected  by 
the  Normans.  Neither  Harold  not  William  had  any  right  to  the  crown.  The 
first  was  simply  brother-in-law  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  second  still 
more  remotely  related  to  him ;  but  Edward  was  a  Norman  by  birth  and 
education,  he  had  lived  all  his  life  dependent  and  mistrustful  of  Harold  and 
his  father;  and  though  his  subjects  in  Wittenagemote  had  chosen  HanM  his 
successor,  the  king  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  William  of 
Normandy.  Harold,  when  in  the  poww  of  this  unscrupulous  duke,  had 
previously  sworn  upon  the  relics  of  the  saints  to  assist  him  in  his  designs 
on  Enghmd,  but  upon  the  death  of  Edward  chose  to  ignore  his  oath,  and 
was  unanimously  chosen  king.  William  resolved  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  kingdom,  .claiming  it  as  his  heritage  by  the  will  of  the  deceased 
moBar<;h. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Edward,  the  bishop  of  Cant^bury,  who  was 
a  Norman,  had  been  driven  from  his  see  by  the  English  at  the  instigation 
of  Harold,  probably  for  unduly  preferring  the  pretensions  of  the  Norman 
duke,  and  another  prelate  had  been  installed  in  his  place,  and  both  these 
events  had  happened  without  the  approbation  of  the  holy  see.  This  in  the 
eyes  of  the  pope,  Alexander  ihB  Second,  was  a  violation  of  eoolesiasdeal 
privileges,  and  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Harold  and  the  Engfish^ 
favoured  Honorius,  the  German  pontiff,  whereas  the  French  and  Normans 
were  the  most  determined  partisans  of  the  Roman  hierarcfa,  William 
profited  by  this  circumstance  to  enrage  Pope  Alexander  against  Harold. 
He  appealed  to  him  as  the  supreme  judge  of  kings,  and  obtained  a  bull 
which  acknowledged  him  as  champion  of  the  church  against  a  king  who 
contemned  ecclesiastical  immunities,  and  at  the  same  tune  struck  his 
adversaries  with  the  most  terrible  weapon  of  the  church,  excommunicatioiL. 
This  was  an  immense  advantage  in  those  days  of  ignorance  and  superstition^ 
and  shows  in  a  striking  light  the  unchristian  character  of  the  Papacy. 
William  was  accused  of  every  crime,  but  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  chcMoesi 
chivalry  of  France,  and  pretended  great  subserviency  to  the  holy  see.  No 
more  cogent  reason  could  be  found  for  the  Pope's  concurrence  in  a 
scheme  of  robbery  and  plunder. 

With  the  exertion  of  one  brief  reign,  however,  England  has  never 
been,  like  France,  an  appanage  of  the  Pope.  From  the  first  the  Conqueror  set 
himself  firmly  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Papacy.  Though  his  reign 
corresponded  exactly  with  that  of  the  haughty  Hildebrand  (Ghregory  VIL), 
William  would  not  sufier  any  person  in  his  dominion  to  acknowledge  the 
Bishop  of  Bome  as  universal  pontiff,  without  first  receiving  permission  from 
himself ;  nor  would  he  allow  any  person  to  receive  the  Pope's  biiels  or 
bulls  unless  they  were  previously  shown  to  him.  If  the  primate  of  his 
kingdom,  the  Arohbbhop  of  Canterbury,  held  a  council  of  bishops,  he  did 
not  permit  them  to  publish  any  canon  without  first  submitting  it  to  his 
iq[>proval.    fie  likewise  forbade  his  bishops  to  curse,  excommunicate^  or 
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oven  sabmit  to  eodesiastioal  penalt j,  any  of  his  barons  or  minUters  for  any 
capital  crime,  without  his  express  permissioD. 

This  is  related  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  shows  most  clearly  to 
what  an  extent  the  papal  pretensions  had  arrired,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  by  express  enactment  to  guard  against  the  execdae  of  a  power 
at  once  subversive  of  the  king's  authority,  and  in  direct  ccmtradiotion  to 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  kingdom.  That  the  clergy  did  exercise  thia 
power  in  France  and  Italy  is  evident  from  the  £MSt  that  all  who  disobeyed 
the  king  of  England's  mandate  were  protected  in  those  countries^  and  £t>r 
ages  afterwards  were  held  to  be  the  especial  favourites  of  the  Pope  and 
court  of  Rome. 

The  great  subject  of  contention  in  those  days  was  the  right  of  presen-^ 
tation  to  the  bishoprics  and  other  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  church. 
There  had  grown  up  a  complete  spirit  of  traffic  in  the  distribution  of 
church  patronage ;  but  as  the  secular  power  had  originally  bestowed  upon 
the  church  its  lordships  with  their  revenues,  when  afterwards  they  became 
more  valuable  from  the  increase  of  wealth  and  commerce,  the  counts, 
dukes,  or  kings,  in  their  several  territories,  insisted  upon  every  fresh  pre- 
sentee giving  up  at  least  the  first  year's  income  to  the  feudal  proprietor. 
When  this  was  refused,  and  often  even  without  any  such  plea,  the 
abbacies,  priories,  and  bbhoprics  were  left  vacant  for  years,  the  secular 
chief  i^jNropriating  the  emoluments  in  the  shape  of  rents,  tithes,  and 
offerings.  These  proceedings  various  Popes  had  treated  as  simony  and 
sacrilege.  Hildebrand,  the  monk  of  Clugny,  prosecuted  this  quarrel  between 
the  secular  and  die  clerical  power  to  tiie  utmost.  The  weight  of  his  displea^ 
sure  fell  upon  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Germany.  Philip  of  France  he  de^Msed-— 
William  of  England  he  feared  and  respected.  Upon  Henry  be  poured  the 
full  measure  of  his  wrath ;  and,  in  a  letter  still  extant,  declared  that  he 
would  exclude  the  secular  authorities  from  aH  share  in  the  distribution  of 
ecclesiastical  &vour ;  that  any  bishop  who  should  dare  to  consecrate  a 
bishop,  or  even  an  abbot,  after  receiving  investiture  from  a  layman,  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  pains  as  one  who  should  commit  simony;  and 
announced  his  pretensions  against  all  the  western  monardis  at  once, 
despoiling  them  of  one  of  their  most  ancient  prerogatives.  He  further 
cited  Henry  to  appear  before  him  at  Rome,  before  the  second  Sunday  in 
Lent ;  and  upon  the  emperor  resenling  tins  treatment,  he  excommunicated 
him,  deposed  him  from  his  kingdcNu,  and  deliv^^  his  subjects  frcmi  thtir 
allegianoe.  In  the  synod  where  this  outrage  was  committed,  Hildebnoid 
promulgated  the  famous  sentences  known  as  the  Dictates  of  /the  Pope. 
These  dietates  enumerate  and  claim  for  tlie  Pope  the  right  of  deposing 
emperors,  of  lowering  kings  at  his  feet,  of  condemning  even  the  absent, 
of  alone  making  laws,  of  bearing  the  ensigns  of  sovereign  power,  and  pre- 
siding at  synods  and  councils,  of  judging  without  appeal,  of  being  unable 
to  be  judged,  and,  finaUy,  of  being  changed  into  a  saint  by  the  mere  faot 
of  his  ordination. 

The  heart  tlirobs  with  indignant  emotion,  and  the  cheek  mantles  with 
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Bhame,  as  we  read  these  haughty  assumptions  of  this  proud  and  truculent 
priest,  who,  after  all  his  boasting,  signs  himself  **  Hildebrand,  servant  of 
servants  V 

At  this  very  period  the  whole  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Southern 
France,  and  Italy,  were  filled  with  misery  and  bloodshed  by  the  horrid 
wars  of  investiture,  as  they  were  called.  The  French  king  bent  to  the 
storm  of  the  Pope's  wrath,  but  it  was  only  to  make  lucre  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church ;  England  evaded  and  defied  the  Papal  demands.  Bome  was 
-sacked  and  burnt  alternately  by  the  forces  of  Henry  and  the  famous 
Countess  Matilda.  On  the  25th  of  May,  1085,  Gregory  died  at  Salerno 
with  these  words  on  his  lips,  "  I  have  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity, 
iherefo]^  I  die  in  exile." 

These  wars  of  investiture  are  particukrly  worthy  of  notice,  because 
they  were  the  inauspicious  commencement  of  that  series  of  quarrels 
between  the  monarchs  and  the  pontiffs  which  have  been  continued  almost 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  Papacy.  In  the  reign  of  our  second 
^enry  there  was  again  a  schism  in  the  ecclesiastical  wdrld ;  Yictor  the 
Fourth  and  Alexander  the  Third  contested  the  right  of  being  the  universal 
J'ather  of  Christendom.  Becket,  the  first  man  of  English  descent  who 
enjoyed  that  honour  since  the  conquest,  was  then  primate  of  all  England. 
He  had  resigned  the  Chancellorship,  pretending  that  secular  affairs  were 
not  worthy  his  high  and  holy  office.  The  king  had  promoted  Becket  to  the 
primacy  because  of  liis  complaisance  and  industry,  as  well  as  undoubted 
ability.  Great  encroachments  had  been  made  by  the  clergy  upon  the 
royal  authority  in  England,  and  the  people  were  continually  subject  to 
enormous  burdens  of  taxation  from  the  priest.  Among  other  impostures^ 
that  of  penance  as  an  atonement  for  sin  was  largely  enforced.  Not  that 
penance  filled  the  coffers  of  the  clergy,  but  a  casuist  had  discovered  Hmt 
penance  might  be  compounded  for  with  money,  and  that  whoever  did  not 
choose  to  perform  penance  might  have  it  remitted  for  a  consideration. 
Pardon,  the  gift  of  God,  was  publicly  sold  by  the  priest  for  money ;  and 
8  larger  revenue,  it  is  computed,  flowed  to  the  church  by  these  means 
alone,  than  accrued  to  the  king's  exchequer  from  all  the  legal  funds  and 
taxes  of  the  kingdom.  Ecclesiastics  renounced  all  immediate  subordina- 
tion to  the  civil  magistrate,  refusing  to  plead  in  reply  to  his  citations  in 
reference  to  criminal  accusations,  and  setting  up  a  right  of  exemption  in 
civil  causes.  Spiritual  penances  alone  were  inflicted  on  the  members  of 
this  supercilious  order ;  and  yet  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye  were  daily  com- 
.mitted  by  them.  No  less  than  a  hundred  murders  were  perpetrated  by 
members  of  this  profession  in  the  early  part  of  Henry's  reign ;  yet  not 
one  of  them  was  called  to  account  for  these  offences. 

Determined  to  check  their  extortion,  and  to  make  the  clergy  amenable 
to  the  general  laws,  the  king  reverted  to  the  old  statutes  of  his  grand- 
father, and  enacted  that  no  subject  of  his  should  be  mulcted  of  his  goods 
or  money  under  pretence  of  compounding  for  penance,  but  in  the  presence 
ahd  with  the  consent  of  a  civil  officer  of  his  own  appointment.    A.  cleric 
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in  Worcestershire  had  debauched  a  gentleman's  daughter,  and  slew  her 
father  because  he  would  have  hindered  his  detestable  purpose.  A  cry  of 
indignation  was  raised  against  him,  and  the  king  required  that  he  should 
be  delivered  up  for  condign  punishment.  But  Becket  interfered,  insisted 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  church,  and  sheltered  the  criminal  in  the 
bishop's  prison.  He  offered  to  degrade  him ;  but  when  the  king  demanded 
that  after  degradation  the  murderer  should  be  tried  by  the  civil  powbr, 
the  primate  retorted,  ''  that  it  is  iniquitous  to  try  a  man  twice  upon  the 
same  accusation."  The  king  summoned  an  assembly  of  all  the  prelates  of 
England,  and  put  to  them  this  concise  yet  decisive  question :  ''  Whether 
they  will  or  will  not  submit  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  king- 
dom?" The  reply  was  characteristic:  *' They  are  willing  unanimously, 
saving  the  privileges  of  their  order."  The  baffled  king  was  furious ;  the 
prelates  were  terrified,  but  Becket  was  inflexible.  Again,  William  de 
Eynsford,  a  military  tenant  of  the  Crown,  was  the  patron  of  a  living 
belonging  to  a  manor  held  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Becket, 
without  reference  to  William's  •  right,  presented  one  Lawrence  to  the 
living,  who  was  violently  expelled  by  Eynsford.  The  primate,  in  retuiii, 
excommimicated  him  without  the  knowledge,  much  less  the  consent  of  the 
king;  and  when  Henry's  messenger  ordered  him  to  absolve  Eynsford 
fro.u  this  terrible  sentence,  he  replied,  ''That  it  belonged  not  to  the 
king  to  .inform  him  (the  primate)  whom  he  should  absolve  and  whom  ex- 
communicate." The  mask  of  centuries  was  thrown  off,  and  the  clergy 
ruled  the  kingdom.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  quarrel  which 
cost  Becket  his  life,  and  led  the  king  to  his  tomb,  a  barefooted  penitent^ 
■to  be  scourged  like  a  malefactor  by  the  hands  of  monks  and  priests. 

The  next  great  quarrel  betwixt  the  Papal  power  and  the  English 
monarch  occurred  in  the  reign  of  John,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry  the 
Second ;  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  it  originated  in  the  very  See  of 
Canterbury,  which  had  witnessed  the  murder  of  Becket  and  the  mortifying 
penance  of  Henry.  Again  the  question  was  the  right  of  investiture  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see.  The  particulars  need  not  be  stated.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  John  was  found,  by  Innocent  the  Third,  to  be  a  man  of  different 
metal  from  his  father  Henry.  The  nominee  of  the  king  was  cast  aside, 
and  Langton,  the  Papal  candidate,  installed.  The  Pope  wrote  a  soft  and 
yet  threatening  letter  to  the  king,  at  the  same  time  presenting  him  with 
four  rings  set  with  precious  stones,  extolling  at  length  their  mystical  and 
numerous  virtues.  John  had  wit  enough  to  discern  that  this  was  the  mpst 
daring  attack  upon  his  throne  and  dignity  that  any  descendant  of  the 
Conqueror  had  ever  encountered;  and  in  his  first  paroxysm  of  fury 
threatened  personal  violence  to  every  Pope's  prelate  in  the  kingdom.  But 
-John  was  upon  bdd  terms  with  his  barons ;  and  Innocent  issued  an  interdict 
which  suspended  all  religious  services,  prevented  all  marriages  and  burials, 
discharged  the  people  from  their  allegiance,  and,  in  the  minds  of  the  men 
and  women  of  that  rude  age,  cursed  the  land  and  its  inhabitants  by  cutting 
them  off  from  the  service  and  the  favour  of  God.    John  was  reduced  by  theso 
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measures  to  the  greatest  extremity,  and  eventually  submitted  upon  the 
most  abject  terms.  Casting  himself  on  his  knees  before  Fandol^  the  Pope's 
legate,  he  swore  fealty  to  the  Pope,  paid  tribute  as  his  inferior,  and 
consented  to  hold  his  crown  in  future  as  part  of  the  patrimony  of  8t.  Peter. 
The  legate  then  removed  the  interdict,  but  the  dread  sentence  of  the  great 
excommunication  against  him  was  not  withdrawn  until  John  had  sworn 
before  his  assembled  Barons  to  reform  the  government  and  enlai^  the 
liberties  of  the  common  people.  This  last  clause,  no  doubt  the  most 
galling  to  the  tyrant,  was  the  work  of  this  very  Langton,  whom  Lmooe&t 
had  obtruded,  in  spite  of  the  king's  opposition,  upon  the  realm  as  Arckt^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
exercise  of  power  by  the  papal  clergy  conferred  benefits  upon  the  nation, 
and  especially  to  the  oommon  people,  of  whom  in  those  early  times  the 
clergy  ever  professed  to  be  the  patrons  and  protectors.  They  were  the 
only  barriers  against  the  overwhebning  might  which  a  tyrant  king  and 
his  turbulent  and  licentious  barons  exercised  to  the  continual  oppressioii 
and  ruin  of  the  labouring  classes ;  and  doubtless  much  of  the  jealousy  and 
opposition  of  the  rulers  of  the  land  to  the  pretensions  of  the  elergy  arose 
from  the  fact  that  the  lower  classes  were  gradually  being  incoiporated  and 
brought  into  political  existence  by  charter,  and  otherwise  under  the  milder 
rule  and  authoritj^  of  the  church,  thus  escaping  from  the  remorseless 
grasp  of  their  feudal  lords.  Some  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Beoket  and 
Longbeard,  were  rising  into  offices  of  trust  and  repute  in  opposition  to  the 
king  and  barons.  But  granting  all  this,  every  one  that  looks  at  the  origin, 
examines  the  spirit,  and  considers  the  course  of  these  virulent  and  unseemly 
wars  of  investiture,  fomented,  and  in  many  instances  actively  carried  on  in 
person,  by  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  Bome,  must  at  once  acknowledge  that 
the  whole  was  opposed  '^  to  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ,"  and  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  very  genius  and  character  of  primitive  Christianity. 

Image  worship  and  the  supremacy  of  the  clergy  once  established  by 
canonical  law,  there  was  no  absurdity  too  gross  for  the  patronage  of 
the  church,  no  imposture  too  barefaced  for  the  connivance  c^  the  energy, 
if  it  would  subserve  the  interests  of  their  order.  Dead  men's  bones  and 
blood,  parings  of  their  nails,  preserved  limbs,  clothes,  even  the  very  wood, 
stone,  or  earth  in  which  they  were  buried,  the  nails  of  their  eoffins,  their 
teeth,  hose,  or  shirts, — none  of  these  were  too  mean  or  disgusting  to  be 
deemed  objects  of  veneration  by  the  faithful.  Men  and  women  were 
canonised  for  every  contemptible,  vicious,  or  brutal  act,  if  it  benefited  the 
church.  Then  came  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  out  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  be  delivered  by  the  intercession  of  Christ  mevttly«--tke  dead 
saints  and  the  living  clergy  must  both  be  invoked.  The  former  wore,  of 
course,  insensible  to  monetary  considerations,  but  the  prayers  and  inters 
cessions  of  the  lattermust  have  a  qu/idpro  quo.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  write 
of  these  times  without  alternate  scorn  and  laughter;  but  by  all  tiieae  meaas 
the  great  juggle  of  the  Papacy  took  fast  hold,  not  only  of  public  epmioD, 
but  of  private  and  public  property.    The  clergy  became,  in  shorty  the 
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wealthiest  and  most  comipt  body  in  the  kingdom,  claiming  to  be  above 
and  defying  all  human  law,  and  the  sole  interpreters  of  the  dh-ine  will. 
The  Bible  was  a  sealed  book  which  they  insolently  maintained  the  laity 
could  not  understand,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  read.  The  legends 
of  the  saints  were  multiplied  and  distributed  with  a  liberal  hand ;  the  life 
of  Christ,  and  the  account  of  his  sacrificial  death,  were  studiously  concealed 
irom  the  people,  and  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  whole  population  was 
made  dependent  upon  the  priesthood,  whose  interest  it  became  to  feed  the 
vulgar  appetite  for  the  marvellous  with  all  sorts  of  lying  vanities,  until 
truth  had  fallen  in  the  streets,  and  righteousness  perished  out  of  the  land. 
The  people  had  gone  away  backward  seeking  lies,  and  the  priests  loved  to 
have  it  so.  Everything  was  referred  to  the  clergy,  nothing  to  the  word 
of  God.  Priests  became  the  arbiters  of  eternal  fate,  and  the  Pope, 
unconsciously  furnishing  a  fulfilment  of  Paul's  prophecy  of  the  man  of  sin, 
seated  himself  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  spoke  of  himself  as  God. 

There  was  an  appearance  of  Christian  unity  in  all  this.     During  the 
reign  of  Pepin  the  Short,  his  son  Charlemagne,  and  their  immediate 
successors,  the  interests  of  the  church  and  the  state  were  identical ;  in 
fact  the  early  Carlovingian  kings,  though  they  seemed  to  rule,  were  but  the 
instruments  by  which  the  Popes  climbed  to  power  and  universal  .dominion. 
Upon  the  division  of  the  empire,  Italy  became  the  possession  of  the 
German  Cassars,  and  for  a  time  they  were  not  only  the  patrons  but  the 
creators  of  the  Boman  PontifiTs  in  succession.     When  the  Prankish  kings 
became  independent,  and  the  Normans  had  erected  England  into  a  powerful 
monarchy,  the  Popes,  who  had  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  interests  to 
advance,  almost  immediately  placed  themselves  in  antagonism  to  their 
former  patrons;  instead  of  the  creatures  they  aspired  to  be  the  masters,  and 
affected  to  be  the  divinely  chosen  lords  and  fathers  of  all  earthly  principalities 
and  x>owGrs.     They  summoned  to  their  aid  the  kings  and  princes  of 
Western  Europe  in  their  quarrels  with  the  lineal  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne, and  ceased  not  to  contend  until,  through  all  Christendom,  mankind 
and  their  rulers  lay  prostrate  beneath  the  dark  shadow  of  priestly  doniinion. 
Meanwhile  it  was  everywhere  and  at  all  times  a  question  of  policy,  instead 
of  piety,  of  the  wealth  and  aggrandisement  of  the  churoh,  rather  than  the 
honour  and  truth  of  God,  that  men  fought  and  struggled  for.  The  right  to 
first-fruits,  lordly  benefices,  and  church  patronage  were  the  points  for 
which  kings  and  popes  threatened  and  cursed  each  other.     Moral  fitness  in 
the  candidate  for  office,  or  the  spiritual  weU-being  of  the  immortal  souls 
committed  to  his  care,  were  matters  of  too  little  importance  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  kings  or  priests.     Expediency  everywhere  ruled 
the  hour;  Christianity  was  but  the  pretence.      The  greatest  and  most 
lucrative  posts  in  Europe  became  filled  by  priests,  and  often  the  most 
brutal,  licentious,  and  unprincipled  men  became  abbots,  bishops,  cardinals, 
and  popes  by  the  help  and  connivance  of  the  rulers  in  church  and  state. 
The  good  providence  of  God  overruled  all  these  events  for  good,  and 
in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  contests  which  at  times  convulsed 
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society  to  its  centre,  great  principles  were  evolved.  Men  gradually  dis- 
covered that  there  were  other  than  priestly  or  kingly  concerns,  in  which 
they  had  a  real  and  vital  interest.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  the 
spiritual  exalted  itself.  It  was  not  the  truth  that  most  men  saw  or  wor- 
shipped ;  but  here  and  there  were  pure  and  loving  hearts  which  sought  for 
it  as  for  hidden  treasure.  The  necessities  of  the  case  rendered  an  appeal  to 
men's  souls  and  intellect  imperative  on  either  side;  and — although  on 
the  part  of  the  popes  and  kings  it  was  but  the  feudal  or  the  clerical  power 
that  was  sought  to  be  elevated — through  this  twilight  time,  this  transition 
state,  men  passed  to  the  real  and  the  spiritual,  and  the  materials  of 
modem  society,  with  all  its  mighty  and  ubiquitous  intelligence,  were 
created. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next) 


MAGNA  CHARTA,  PETITION  OF  RIGHT,  AND  BILL  OP  EIGHTS. 

A  FORMER  volume  of  this  Magazine  contains  an  account  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  an  exposition  of  its  chief  articles.  The  re^ider  may  discern  thereform  that 
this  Charter  is  the  root  from  which  those  liberties  have  sprung  that  now  shelter 
these  realms,  alike  from  the  pitiless  storms  of  anarchy,  and  the  scorching  glare 
of  despotism. 

Professor  Creasy,  in  his  "  English  Constitution,"  thus  sums  up  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  this  Charter,  and  in  the  supplement  thereto,  which  was  added 
by  King  Henry  III.,  and  confirmed  by  King  Edward  I.  :— 

1.  '^  The  government  of  the  country  by  an.  hereditary  sovereign,  ruling  with 
limited  powei-s,  and  bound  to  summon  and  consult  a  Parliament  of  the  whole 
realm,  comprising  hereditary  peers,  and  elective  representatives  of  the  commons. 

2.  '^  That  without. the  sanction  of  Parliament,  no  tax  of  any  kind  can  be  im- 
posed, and  no  law  can  be  made,  repealed,  or  altered. 

3.  '^  That  no  man  be  arbitrarily  fined  or  imprisoned ;  that  no  man's  property 
or  liberties  be  impaired,  and  that  no  man  be  in  any  way  punished,  except  ait^ 
a  lawful  trial. 

4.  "  Trial  by  jury. 

5.  "  That  justice  shall  not  be  sold  (denied^,  or  delayed." 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  these  principles  were  not  all  at  once  carried  to 
their  full  development ;  and  those  who  are  readers  of  English  history,  will  have 
to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  historic  incident  in  order  to  trace  the  growth  of 
our  constitution.  Sir  Janes  Mackintosh  says  of  Magna  Charta  ("  History  of 
England,"  vol.  i.  p.  221)  :— 

"  It  was  a  peculiar  a*!  vantage  that  the  conseanences  of  its  principles  were,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  only  discovered  gradually  ana  slowly.  It  ^ve  out  on  each 
occasion  only  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  hberty  and  reformation  as  the  drcum- 
staiices  of  succeeding  generations  required,  and  as  their  character  would  rafely 
bear.  For  almost  five  centuries  it  was  appealed  to  'as  the  dedsive  authority  on 
behalf  of  the  people,  though  commonly  so  far  only  as  the  necessities  of  each 
base  demanded.  Its  effect  in  these  contests  was  not  altogether  unlike  the  grand 
process  by  which  nature  employs  snows  and  frosts  to  cover  her  delicate  genns, 
and  to  hinder  them  from  rismg  above  the  earth  till  the  atmosphere  has  acquired 
the  mild  and  equal  temperature  which  insures  them  against  blights.  Ob  the 
English  nation,  undoubtedly,  the  Charter  has  contributed  to  bestow  the  union  of 
establishment  with  improvement.  To  all  mankind  it  set  the  first  example  of  the 
progress  of  a  great  people  for  centuries ;  in  blending  their  tumultuary  democracy 
and  haughty  nobility  with  a  fluctuating  and  vaguely-limited  monarchy,  so  as  ^ 
length  to  form  from  these  discordant  materials  the  only  form  of  free  government 
which  experience  had  shown  to  be  reconcilable  with  widely-extended  dominions. 
Whoever  in  any  future  age,  or  yet  unborn  nation,  may  admire  the  felicity  of  the 
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expedient  which  converted  the  power  of  taxation  into  the  shield  of  liberty,  by 
which  discretionary  and  secret  imprisonment  was  rendered  impracticable,  and 
portions  of  the  people  were  trained  to  exercise  a  larger  share  of  juclioial  power 
than  ever  was  allotted  to  them  in  any  other  civilised  state,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  secure,  instead  of  endangering,  public  tranquillity;  whoever  exults  at  the 
spectdele  of  enlightened  and  mdepenaent  assemblies,  which,  under  the  eye  of  a 
well-informed  nation,  discuss  and  determine  the  laws  and  policy  Ukely  to  make 
communities  s^reat  and  happy ;  whoever  is  capable  of  comprehendmg  all  the 
effects  of  such  institutions,  with  all  their  possible  improvements  upon  the  mind 
and  genius  of  a  people, — ^is  sacredly  bound  to  speak  with  reverential  gratitude  of 
the  authors  of  the  Great  Charter.  To  have  produced  it,  to  have  preserved  it,  to 
have  matured  it,  constitute  the  immortal  claim  of  £ngland  U}ion  the  esteem  uf 
mankind.  Her  Bacons  and  Shakespeares,  her  Miltons  and  Newtons,  with  all 
the  truth  which  \hey  have  revealed,  and  all  the  generous  virtue  which  they 
have  inspired,  are  of  inferior  value  when  compared  with  the  subjection  of  men 
and  their  rulers  to  the  principles  of  justice ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  more  true  that 
these  mighty  spirits  could  not  have  been  formed  except  under  equal  laws,  nor 
roused  to  full  activity  without  the  influence  of  that  spirit  which  the  Great 
Charter  breathed  over  their  focefathers." 

The  reigns  of  all  the  Plantogenet  kings  furnish  instances  of  the  truth  of 
these  observations ;  but  it  is  the  growing  power  and  influence  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  is  most  remarkable  at  this  period.  The  Parliamentary  Rolls 
contain  numerous  instances  in  which  the  Commons  interfered,  and  with  great 
effect,  in  the  government  of  the  country.    At  tirst  they  only  presumed  to  ex- 


"  The  Commons  used  to  petition  the  Crown,  and  the  Kmg,  on  their  petition, 
And  by  the  advice  of  the  Lords,  used  to  enact.  By  ancient  custom,  the  King 
used  to  reply  to  all  the  petitions  of  the  Commons  at  the  end  of  the  Sesriion ;  and 
attttutes  founded  on  petitions  that  were  sanctioned  by  the  Lords,  "and  granted  by 
the  Crown,  were  afterwards  drawn  up  by  the  King's  officers.  Frequent  fraucfs 
.were  committed  by  these  functionaries,  who  did  not  faithfully  reproduce  in  the 
statutes  the  petitions  out  of  which  they  had  originated.  The  Commons  con- 
tinually complained  of  this  trickery  ;  but  at  last,  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  time,  they 
began  to  guard  effectually  against  it,  by  preparing  bills  in  their  own  House  in 
the  form  of  complete  statutes,  which  they  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
they  mijf  ht  be  discussed  in  that  assembly  ;  and,  if  adopted  there,  be  presented 
to  the  King,  who  then  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  give  or  refuse  his  sanction. 
1^0  precise  date  can  be  named  when  the  House  of  Lords  began  to  originate 
bills  in  their  own  House,  which  were  sent  thence  to  thn  Commons.  But 
the  custom  soon  grew  up ;  and  it  became  the  rule  of  Parliament  that  bills  may 
commence  in  either  House,  except  money  bilLs,  which  must  come  from  the 
Commons." 

After  the  terrible  slaughters  which  occurred  in  the  wars  of  the  Eoses,  the 
House  of  Lords  was  but  a  remnant ;  and  that  of  the  Commons  was  bereft  of  its 
foremost  men.  It  was,  therefore,  comparatively  easy  for  the  7th  and  8th  Henries 
to  make  the  regal  power  overbear  that  of  the  parliament ;  so  that  in  these  reigus 
Acts  of  Parliament  became  mere  registrations  of  the  royal  edicts,  as  in  France. 

By  means  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  (t.  e.  The  King's  Council)  many 
were  arbitrarily  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  frequently  most  cruelly  mutilated, 
on  very  frivolous  pretexts.  Moneys  were  frequently  extorted  by  this  Court, 
without  consent  of  Parliament,  under  the  name  of  benevolences  or  loans.  All 
the  proceedings  of  this  Court,  throuf^h  which  the  Crown  chiefly  acted,  were 
of  the  most  galling  character,  and  plainly  opposed  to  the  most  essential  enact- 
ments of  the  Great  Charter. 

Fortunately  for  £ngl>ind  there  arose  a  succession  of  patriotic  men  during  the 
reigns  of  the  succeeding  Tudors,  who,  in  their  places  in  the  Common^'  House, 
were  bold  enough  to  advocate  the  people's  cause,  and  place  themnelves  as  a 
barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  royal  prerogative.  EUzabeth,  dauntless 
as  she  was  to  open  foes,  and  self-willed  as  she  was  to  oil,  was  on  more  thim  one 
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occasion  forced  to  lower  her  tone,  and  abate  somewhat  her  darlin?  anthofritr, 
before  tbe  unflinching  hardihood  of  the  popular  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  tbe  succeeding  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  James  and  Charles,  the  popular  party, 
who  had  earned  the  title  of  Puritans,  became  as  unpleasant  as  a  nest  of  iioniets 
to  the  arrogant  and  pedantic  James,  and  were  eventually  more  than  a  match  for 
the  well-intentioned  despot,  his  son  Cbarlea. 

There  was,  so  to  speak,  a  long  moral  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  Ae 
Commons,  before  the  ^ing  appealed  to  physical  force  by  erecting  his  standard 
at  Nottingham ;  the  two  Urst  parliaooents  of  hi3  reign  were  hastily  dismissed  by 
Charles,  because  they  adhered  to  the  old  plan  of  inquiring  into  gnevances  before 
voting  die  supplies ;  but  the  third,  which  was  summon^  in  the  year  16*28,  and 
eat  for  a  year,  with  but  one  prorogation,  was  equally  determined.  In  this  assem* 
bly  were  the  following  still  famous  men,SeldeD,  Pym,Coke,  HoUes,  Eliot,  Hamp- 
den, and  Wentworth;  the  last  subsequently  went  over  to  the  Court,  and  attained, 
as  Earl  of  Straiford,  still  greater  notoriety  for  the  abitity  with  which  he  opposed 
the  schemes  of  his  old  friends :  eventually  his  ultra-loyalty  led  to  his  impeftdn 
ment  by  the  Commons,  and  his  head  fell  on  the  scaffold. 

Charles  at  first  endeavoured  to  appease  this  Parliament  with  fair  words  «nd 
vague  promises  of  the  redress  of  grievances,  but  these  grievances  were  of  so 
femul  a  character,  and  so  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  that  such  fair 
speeches  were  not  deemed  at  all  satisAu^ry.  Continued  violations  of  the  Great 
Charter  had  aroused  the  spirit  of  the  whole  people ;  soldiers  were  frequently 
billeted  upon  private  persons ;  loans  to  the  King  were  enforced  from  tine  rich 
merchants ;  those  who  had  spirit  enough  to  refuse  compliance  were  imprisoned, 
and  on  suing  out  their  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  the  juderes,  who  were  the 
creatures  of  the  Crown,  remanded  them  to  prison ;  the  Star  Chamber  continued 
its  dispensation  of  injustice,  and  its  shears  and  branding  irons  cut  off  the  ears 
and  scorched  the  flesh  of  its  victims  till  the  iron  entered  into  their  souls. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  addressing  the  House  of  Commons,  warned  them  again^ 
acting  as  if  the  Xinfr's  words  were  a  sufficient  satisfaction  for  sudi  deeds.  ^Did 
ever  Parliament  rely  on  messages?*^  said  he.  "The  King  must  speak  by  a 
record,  and  in  particulars,  and  not  in  generals.  Let  us  put  up  a  Petition  of  Rig^t; 
not  that  I  distrust  the  King,  but  that  we  cannot  take  his  trust  save  in  a  par- 
liamentary way.'* 

The  important  document  called  the  ''Petition  of  Right*' was  accordingly 
drawn  up  by  the  Commons  and  sent  to  the  Lfords.  That  courtly  body  proposed  to 
add  this  clause  to  it : — "  We  humbly  present  this  petition  to  your  Majesty,  not 
only  with  a  care  of  preserving  our  own  Uberties,  but  with  due  regard  to  leave 
entire  that  sovereign  power  with  which  your  Majesty  is  entrusted  for  the  pro- 
lection,  safety,  and  happiness  of  your  people." 

The  Commons  bluntly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  danse, 
and  after  much  discussion  the  Lords  gave  way,  and  the  bill  passed  both  Houses. 
Charles,  however,  was  still  inclined  to  fence  with  the  matter,  and  instead  of 
giving  nis  assent  in  the  usual  form,  said,  ''  The  King  willeth  that  right  be  done 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  statutes  be  put  in 
due  execution,  that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  wrong 
or  oppression  contrary  to  their  just  rights  and  Uberties;  to  the  preservation 
whereof  he  holds  himself  in  conscience  as  well  obliged,  as  of  his  prerogative.** 

The  Commons,  who  had  been  of  course  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
hear  this  remarkable  specimen  of  king-craft,  returned  to  their  House  in  j^^^^t 
wrath,  and  forthwith  began  to  assail  and  impeach  the  King's  &vourites.  xhey 
procured  the  condemnationof  Dr.Manwaringfor  preaching  and  printing  a  sermon 
m  favour  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  govern  as  they  pleased,  irrespective  of 
Parliaments,  and  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  to  their  commands. 

They  were  proceeding  against  others  who  were  higher  in  the  King's  councils, 
when  his  obstinacy  at  length  gave  way,  and  the  Petition  of  Right  received  his 
assent  in  the  proper  form  of  words.  Tbii«  second  charter  of  our  liberties  was 
declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  and  there  were  great  rejoidngs  upon  the 
occasion  throughout  the  kingdom. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Not  one  of  our  readers  will  ask  the  question,  What  Crystal  Palace  f  The 
world  has  but  one  fabric  at  present,  known  bj  all  the  realm  of  civilisation  as 
**  The  Crystal  Palace."  There  woi  anbther,  but  its  period  was  brief,  its  existence 
was  temporary,  and  it  is  numbered  with  the  things  that  are  past.  ''It  was,'' 
but  ''is  not.  ''All  the  world  wondered  after''  the  marvellous  structure — 
unique^  magnificent,  and  Tast;  myriads  flocked  to  see  it — ^gazed,  and  gazed 
again  at  the  stately  framework  of  iron  and  glass — traversed  its  interior  and 
glanced  at  its  countless  objects  of  nature  and  art,  then  went  away  to  ruminate 
and  talk  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  about  the  matchless  multiplicity  of  curiosities 
that  they  had  seen  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Coufd  anything  to  equal  it  ever  be  again  seen  upon  earth?  Memory 
lingered  over  the  transient  gloij  of  Hyde  Park,  and  imagination  revelled  amon? 
the  possibilities  and  contingencies  of  the  future.  A  new  taste  had  been  created, 
and  new  cravings  excited.  Why  might  not  the  palaoe  be  perpetuated  and  its 
wondrous  stores  be  preserved,  and  the  whole  be  transmitted  to  distant  generations  f 
No  matter  why :  it  could  not  be.  What,  then,  should  prevent  the  erection  of 
another  as  good  as  it,  or  even  better?  Was  that  an  impossibility?  British 
capital  and  skill  were  equal  to  such  an  undertaking:  There  required  but  the 
reeolve  amonfp  a  sufficient  number  of  minds  of  the  right  order.  The  idea  was 
broached,  talked  about,  and  trumpeted.  It  grew  and  spread  with  the  rapidity 
of  fire,  and  almost  as  soon  as  suggested  was  determined,  and  as  soon  as  deter- 
mined the  work  was  begun. 

And  now,  there  stands  The  Crystal  Palace,  upon  an  elevated  ridge  at 
Sydenham,  commanding  a  full  view  of  the  greatest  metropolis  of  the  modem  world, 
and  of  a  vast  sweep  of  surrounding  country  I — ^There  it  is ! — ^The  one  object 
of  matchless  magnificence,  arresting  every  eve  and  riveting  every  mind 
ausceptible  of  impression.  Whether  you  look  from  the  summit  of  the  Monu- 
ment, or  of  St.  Paul's,  or  from  those  parts  of  the  railways  where  it  is  within  the 
field  of  vision,  as  vou  glide  along  your  rapid  jouniey  you  fix  your  attention 
upon  the  Cmtal  t^alaoe.  It  is  there  1 — and  you  want  to  see  it.  Tou  look, 
and  look  still|  and  cannot  feel  weary  of  looking.  There  it  is! — and  you  want 
to  be  at  it.    ^ 

Wet  and  dull,  £>rbiddinff  and  uncongenial  was  the  day  that  I  had  fixed  for 
going  to  it,  and  so  cold  withal,  though  in  the  middle  of  July,  that  I  was  not  so 
much  as  comfortably  warm,  even  with  an  extra  garment.  In  such  a  state  of 
the  atmosphere  the  palace  of  renown  could  not  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
For  one  thing,  indeed,  it  was  favourable ;  the  fatigue  of  walking  about  would 
be  less  than  on  a  fine  warm  day ;  but  for  almost  everything  else  it  would  be 
unfavourable,  both  within  and  without.  The  objects  seen  would  have  less 
vividness,  but  the  physical  expenditure  consequent  on  seeing  them,  would  perhaps 
make  the  si^t  more  enjoyable. 

Brother  £.  of  D.  had  consented  to  be  my  companion  and  guide  for  the  day, 
having  been  there  before.  We  set  out  together  by  the  train,  leaving  the  New 
Cross  station  at  about  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock  m  the  morning,  and  though 
the  rails  were  wet  and  the  ascent  rather  steep,  we  were  not  long  in  passing  over 
the  four  miles,  or  Uttle  more,  of  distance,  and  landing  at  the  platform  of  the 
ternunus.  The  living  cargo,  dischaiged  firom  the  train,  forms  into  an  irregular 
column,  and,  passing  along  a  covered  entrance,  mounts  upwards,  encountering 
three  flights  ot  stairs,  twenty  in  each,  making  sixty  in  all,  before  reaching  the 
turnstile  at  which  tickets  must  be  shown  or  money  be  paid  for  admission. 
Higher  and  higher  we  go,  climbing  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  or  five  more 
Bteps,  flight  after  flight,  divided  by  successive  portions  of  the  steep  acclivity 
up  which  we  continue  to  urge  our  course,  until  we  reach  the  basement  floor  of 
the  building.  See  what  amazing  space  is  assigned  for  refreshment  purposes  I 
What  lines  of  countero  I  What  a  multitude  of  neat  little  marble-headed  stands! 
As  for  the  chairs,  talk  not  of  hundreds,  there  must  be  thousands  of  them,  and 
rough  enough  looking, — are  they  not?  Rudely  manufiictured,  indeed ;  but  the 
•eats  are  clean  and  white :  what  is  their  material  f  Not  rushes,  they  are  so 
much  whiter  than  any  ruflhea  ever  wereaeeo.  Hal  Iseeiitistwistedstrtiw.  Seel 
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the  joints  and  bands  of  the  straw  are  visible  enough !  How  ingenions  1  Twisted 
into  narrow  bands  like  rushes,  and  wrought  in  the  same  manner  into  eeat», 
what  can  be  better  for  the  purpose ;  rushes  absorb  and  retain  moisture  and 
soil,  but  the  straw  will  throw  off  all  moisture  and  not  retain  soil.  Rou^ 
looking  as  the  chairs  are,  therefore,  nothing  better  could  have  been  devised  for 
the  accommodation  of  refreshment  sojourners.  Where  were  they  made?  In 
France  we  are  told.  Thank  thee,  Gdlha,  for  so  useful  a  contribution  to  Albion's 
chtif'-d'osuvre.  But  what  means  that  extraordinary  display  of  cork  bottles  F 
Ah  !  the  devil  has  crept  into  the  palace,  and  his  imps  are  corked  up  in  thoae 
bottles,  where  they  work  as  quietly  as  they  can  until  set  at  liberty,  when  they 
will  enter  into  aU  who  welcome  them,  and  inspire  them  with  unmentionahfe 
things,  that  move  them  to  various  evils. 

Come  along,  and  leave  those  suspected  things  where  they  are.  Don't  be  in 
a  hurry,  but  take,  first  of  all,  a  quiet  look  at  the  crystalline-metallic  fabdc 
itself.  There's  a  stall  before  you  well-stocked  with  guide-books  and  illustratiye 
publications;  make  your  own  selection.  There's  one  ''by  Samuel  PhillipSy 
illustrated  by  Philip  U.  Delamotte,"  at  the  cost  of  one  shilling.  That  will  do 
for  general  purposes.  Well,  what  about  the  dimensions  of  the  building !  Here 
you  are— page  28;  just  give  us  a  few  particulars— not  many.  Well,  it 
comprises  a  nave  and  three  transepts  in  the  main  fabric,  and  two  wings,  besides 
the  covered  approach  from  the  railway  terminus.  "  The  whole  lengw  of  the 
main  building  is  1,608  feet,  and  the  wings  574  feet  each,"  making  together 
2,756  feet.  *'  The  length  of  the  central  transept  is  384  feet,"*and  of  the  two  others, 
336  feet  each.  ''  The  width  of  the  nave  is  72  feet;"  the  two  extreme  transepts  are 
of  the  same  width,  and  the  central  one  120  feet.  The  height  of  the  nave  and  of 
the  two  transf'pts  at  its  ends,  from  the  floor  to  the  springing  or  base  of  the  arch. 
of  each,  is  68  feet,  and  to  the  crown  or  top  of  the  arch  is  104  feet,  being  just  the 
height  of  the  transept  of  the  old  building.  The  height  of  "  the  central  transept 
is  168  feet;  from  the  floor  to  the  springing  of  the  arch,  108  feet;  and  from  the 
gafiien  front  to  the  top  of  the  louvre  (or  ventilator),  208  feet,  or  six  feet  hijgher 
than  the  Monument.  "  The  area  of  the  ground  floor,  including  the  wing^, 
is  598,396  superiicinl  feet;  and  the  area  of  gallery  flooring  of  buildino^  and 
wings  amouptd  to  245,260  superficial  feet ;  altogether  843,6i56  superficial  feet. 
In  cubic  contents  the  Palace  at  Sydenham  exceeds  ito  predecessor  by  nearly  one- 
half."  Thtre  are  two  galleries  all  round  the  building,  and  no  fewer  than  live  fn 
the  principal  transept. 

If  ow  glance  along  the  nave,  and  up  at  the  roof.  What  a  beautiful  network 
of  lively  blue  and  white,  covered  in  with  a  transparent  incruiTation !  How  all 
hangs  together  by  a  mutual  dependence  and  counter-balance  of  its  parts !  Wliat 
kn  amazing  interior,  and  what  amplitude  of  space  I  Is  is  not  a  marvellous 
structure  P  In  all  its  dimensions  and  its  whole  arrangement  it  far  transcends 
the  original,  the  world-famed  palace  of  1851.  It  rises  towards  heaven,  in 
stately  magnificence,  like  an  instantaneous  creation  of  oriental  enchantment-^ 
a  realised  fact  of  the  most  extrava«;ant  fiction — ^the  fixation  of  a  poetic  image, 
suddenly  thrown  upon  the  fidld  of  vision  by  an  unusual  luxuriouaness  of  fancy, 
and  instantaneously  rendered  stable  and  permanent.  As  yet,  indeed,  it  is 
incomplete,  and  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  ere  it  can  be  completed ;  not  as 
to  its  general  outline  and  arrangiement,  which  lacks  very  little ;  but  as  to  its 
ornamentation,  furniture,  and  appliances.  As  a  whole,  it  wears  more  the 
character  of  a  museum^  and  let's  of  a  warehouse  than  had  the  former  palace.  It 
is  a  repontory  of  nature  and  of  art  in  their  higher  modes,  and  as  developments 
of  beauty,  more  than  of  manufactures  and  utilitarian  contrivances. 

One  department  there  is  that  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  properly  charao- 
terised  in  the  few  descriptive  terms  just  employed ;  that  is,  the  Ethnologietd 
department,  or  that  whicn  illustrates  the  diflerent  races  of  mankind.  None  is 
more  interesting  than  this,  none  so  humiliating.  There  are  groups  of  figures 
modelled  and  coloured  of  the  size  of  life,  representing  the  natives  of  different 
countries  of  the  un<  ivili^ed  world,  in  such  costume  nnd  attitude  as  illustrate 
their  habits  and  social  state,  having  as  auxiliary  illustrations,  the  small  plants 
and  trees,  and  various  animals  of  their  respective  countries — ^the  animals  bemg  in 
postures  tlmt  show  their  own  nature  and  habits^  whilst  often  reflecting  those 
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of  their  human  neighbourB.  Of  these  groups  are  representations  of  the 
aborigines  of  South  and  Western  Africa,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  India, 
Australia,  North  America,  and  other  countries.  To  look  upon  these  figures,  and 
to  reflect  that  these  are  faithful  representations  of  millions  of  human  beings,  all 
having  immortal  souls  redeemed  by  the  blood-shedding  of  God's  own  Son,  and 
oil  enslaved  to  the  vilest  superstitions,  of  habits  the  most  ferocious  and  brutal, 
and  of  ideas  and  customs  the  most  vile  and  debased,  wedded  and  welded  to 
wickedness,  and  beirs  to  misery,  the  bond-slaves  of  the  devil  and  the  children 
of  death :  0  I  the  thought  is  agonising.  What  but  the  gospel  can  reach 
their  case?  What  else  has  ever  succeeded  in  rescuing  any  of  them  from  their 
degradation  and  misery  ?  And  what  ever  can  T  0  let  them  have  it  I  let  them 
have  it !  Let  them  hear  of  Jesus  and  his  love  in  their  own  tongues,  and  let 
even  the^e  debased  and  miserable  samples  of  humanity  be  raised  into  the  ^ 
participation  of  immortal  hope  and  imperishable  joys. 

Trees,  plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers  in  abundance,  and  of  great  beauty  and 
variety,  are  dispersed  over  the  nave  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  many 
circular  baskets  stored  with  geraniums,  and  other  flowering  plants,  are  sus- 
pended from  the  galleries,  producing  a  most  pleasing  effect.  Canals,  or  long 
ponds,  containing  fountains;  and  supplied  with  iron  piping  for  the  communica- 
tion of  heat,  are  being  cons^tructed  along  a  considerable  portion  of  each  end  of 
the  nave.  Among  the  rest,  the  grand  crystal  fountain  that  was  at  the  former 
palace,  has  a  place  in  this.  A  profusion  of  statuary  is  dispersed  over  the  whole 
building,  showing  the  state  of  art  at  different  periods,  and  its  progress  generally; 
whilst  "the  various  sculpture  of  the  different  courts,  illustrates  its  contem- 
poraneous progress  in  different  nations,  and  especially  in  European  countries 
during  the  middle  ages.    Most  of  the  latter  subjects  are  ecclesiastical. 

Let  us  take  a  raj)id  glance  at  the  numerous  courts.  But  first  turn  round  and 
observe  that  magrnincent  screen  of  bistorico-biographical  sculpture  that  partitions 
off  the  large  refret^hment-room  at  the  end  from  the  body  of  the  nave.  Those 
beautiful  figures  in  canopied  niches  are  the  sovereigns  of  England,  and  the 
queens-consort  of  the  male  sovereigns,  from  the  period  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 
to  the  present  time,  completed  by  the  beautiful  figures  of  Her  Majesty  V  ictoria, 
and  her  royal  consort.  Prince  Albert,  whom  may  Heaven  long  preserve  and  for 
ever  bless. 

Quitting  the  sculptured  screen,  the  courts  of  arts  and  antiquities  are  seen  on 
both  sides  of  the  nave,  whilst  those  appropriated  to  the  display  of  manufactured 
goods  are  mostly  out  of  view,  behind  tne  arts'  courts  on  the  left  hand  side.  For 
a  detailed  account  of  these  immensely  interesting  courts  and  their  beautiful 
works,  the  guide-books  must  be  consulted.  I'he  Egyptian  court,  the  Greek 
court,  the  Roman  court,  and  all  the  rest,  teem  with  objects  of  curiosity  and 
interest.  But  step  into  that  Pompeian  house.  Seventeen  hundred  and  seventy- 
live  years  have  emptied  themselves  into  the  gulf  of  eternity  since  the  cities  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  beautifully  situate  upon  the  shores  of  the  bay  of 
T^aples,  were  entombed  beneath  the  vast  out- pouring  of  cinders  and  ashes  from 
the  volcanic  crater  of  Vesuvius.  The  destruction  was  sudden  and  complete. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  cities  were  arrested  by  the  burning  mass  in  the  midst 
of  life's  activities,  and  were  instantaneously  transfixed  in  their  respective  pos- 
tures and  engagements.  Contemporaneous  historians  recorded  and  described 
their  awful  fate.  After  sixteen  centuries  of  burial,  the  cities  have  been  explored 
and  portions  of  them  disinterred.  Houses,  furniture,  pictures,  utensils,  and  the 
skeletons  and  vestments  of  human  beings  have  been  discovered,  and  their 
domestic  habits  ascertained;  and  here  we  have  a  copy  of  one  of  their  houses  of 
the  better  class,  with  its  luxurious  apartments  and  elegant  decorations. 

There  is  an  Egyptian  court,  with  its  architectural  peculiarities  and  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  such  as  were  in  existence  before  Josepn  was  sold  into  the  country, 
or  Abmham  sojourned  there  to  avoid  the  dearth  of  Canaan.  There  is  also  the 
Alhambra  court,  with  its  elaborate  ornaments  of  gorgeous  colours  and  gilding, 
its  gilded  columns  and  its  fountain  of  carved  lions,  and  beautiful  plaster  decora- 
iions  and  Arabic  inscriptions,  showing  the  state  of  Moorish  art  in  the  thirteenth 
ci^ntury,  as  displayed  at  the  city  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  and  as  rich  in  romantic 
and  chivalrous  associations,  as  it  is  in  artistic  gorgeousness  and  beauty. 

A  A 
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But,  tiilk  of  romance !  look  at  that  astounding  romance  in  rock  and  stonn, 
that  stern  and  awful  assemblage  of  sculptured  emblems — those  massive  buUa 
with  terrible  wings  and  human  heads — their  towering  crowns,  and  immense 
pendent  beards  1  Pass  through  that  opening,  guarded  by  these  colossal  figures, 
and  look  within.  What  a  strange  scene  !  Sculptures  covered  with  inscription, 
shaped  like  forks  and  prongs,  and  heads  of  arrows  in  various  positions,  but 
continued  in  lineal  order  and  exact  proportions,  and  of  beautiful  executions. 
Where  are  we  ?  In  the  Kineveh  court,  amidst  the  discoveries  and  exhumationa 
-of  the  greatest  explorer  of  the  buried  antiquities  of  the  East  that  modem  times 
have  produced,  Layard.  Here  are  faithful  copies  of  the  architectural  and 
sculptural  remains  of  a  people  that  beyond  all  others  scourged  the  people  of 
God,  whom  they  had  first  debauched  by  their  idolatries,  and  were  in  their  turn 
overthrown  utterly,  and  whose  capital  and  country  were  made  a  perpetual 
desolation.  The  best  commentary  upon  this  mysterious  court  is  found  m  the 
nrophecies  and  histories  of  the  Bible.  Read  them,  ob?erviiHr  all  that  relates  to 
Nineveh  and  to  the  Assyrians,  and  take  Laj'ard's  Hand-book  with  you,  if  you 
have  time  at  command ;  if  not,  content  yourself  with  the  general  '^  Guide,"  and 
be  satisfied  with  general  notions^ 

We  have  gone  down  one  side  of  the  nave  or  main  avenue  only.  Alon^  the 
other  side  are  the  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  court,  the  courts  of  German, 
Enghsh,  and  French  and  Italian  art  in  the  mediaeval  period,  with  several 
others.  They  contain  a  vast  and  rich  store  of  art,  respecting  which  our  "Guide" 
remarks  that  they  "are  not  architectural  restorations,  but  rather  so  many 
collection.'*  of  ornamental  details  stamped  with  unmistakable  individuality,  and 
enabling  us  at  a  glance  to  recognise  and  distinguish  the  several  stvles  that  have 
existed  and  succeeded  each  other,  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century."  So  that  the  progress  of  art  in  connection  with  a  corrupted 
Christianity  for  a  period  of  a  thousand  years  may  be  read  in  the  numerous 
objects  of  these  courts.  Our  "  Guide  "  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  "  in  each 
court  will  be  found  important  details,  ornaments,  and  even  entire  portions,  taken 
from  the  most  remarKable  or  beautiful  edifices  of  the  periods  they  illustrate. 
Thus  the  palaces  and  Christian  temples  of  Italy,  the  castles  and  churches  of 
Germany,  the  hotels-de-ville  and  chateaux  of  Belgium  and  France,  and  the 
cathedrals  and  mansions  in  our  own  country,  have  all  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion ;  80  that  here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  architecture,  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  perceptive  and  practical  knowledge  of  that  beautiful 
art,  during  tiie  period  of  its  later  progress." 

The  various  manufactures  and  merchandise  deposited  here  are  not  by  far  so 
numerous. as  were  to  be  seen  in  the  former  palace;  nor  are  so  majiy  novel 
invi^ntions  exhibited :  but  there  seem  to  be  sellers  in  greater  numben  than 
requisite  to  serve  the  buyers. 

We  went  to  the  uppermost  galleiies,  surveyed  the  company  and  building 
from  various  points,  examined  the  ingenious  apparatus  for  opening  and  dofdiig 
the  ventilators,  then  descended,  went  along  the  side  galleries,  listened  to  the 
band  that  played  at  intervals  in  the  gallery  of  the  main  transept,  and  then 
emerged  from  the  building,  and  mnde  our  way  as  best  we  could  to  that  part  of 
the  grounds  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  Geology.  The  plentiful  ram  had 
saturated  the  clayey  soil,  which  clave  to  our  feet  and  legs  with  adherent  tenacity. 
W^e  ibund  ponds  and  stratified  islands  in  the  process  of  artificial  formation,  and 
viewed  at  a  distance  some  of  the  gigantic  specimens  of  preadamite  monsters,  or 
rather,  moulded  figures  represennng  thtir  supposed  forms,  fashioned  in  accor^ 
dance  with  the  fos^il  specimens  of  their  osseous  remains  that  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  the  principles  of  analoc;ical  science.  We  had  some  difiiculty  in 
retracing  our  steps  over  fields  of  mud,  and,  having  noticed  the  splendid  franae- 
work  of^a  future  rosary,  and  gazed  with  admiration  upon  the  contour  of  the 
grounds  and  the  transparent  fabric  which  we  had  partially  explored,  we  made 
our  exit  by  the  train,  leaving  at  ten  minutes  before  seven  o'clock. 

The  grand  deficiency  of  this  astonishing  place  at  present  is  water.  Several 
large  reservoirs  have  been  made,  and  artesian  wells  in  different  spots  are  being 
made.  An  ample  supply  of  water  is  intended  to  be  secured,  and  then  fountains, 
ponds,  and  canals,  will  be  no  longer  dry.    Their  being  so  now  is  such  a  dis* 
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appointment  to  some  visitors,  that  they  can  see  nothing  to  admire,  and  they 

fo  away  grumbling:,  and  wondering  what  there  is  to  make  so  much  ado  about, 
oor  things,  they  must  have  been  horn  when  an  unhappy  star  was  in  the  ascen- 
dant ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  water  mixes  with  their  brains  and  has  impoverished  their 
tastes,  and  washed  the  points  of  their  perceptive  faculties  into  obtuseness. 
Nothing  to  admire?  Why  heaven  itself,  with  all  its  unveiled  glories,  would 
excite  no  admiration  in  those  who  can  find  nothing  to  admire  in  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  brilliancy  of  an  unclouded  midnight  sky,  and  the  gloom  of  a  sub- 
terranean cell  must  be  much  the  same  to  them  ;  for  how  can  they  distinguish 
between  brightness  and  dimness,  or  beauty  and  deformity,  when  the  ten 
thousand  products  of  genius  and  industry — the  vastness  and  the  diversity — ^the 
grace  and  the  grandeur,  of  this  unprecedented  assemblage  of  wonders  fails  to 
afford  them  pleasure  I 

Still  we  are  not  prepared  to  lavish  unmodified  laudation  upon  the  Palace  at 
Sydenham.  It  will  be  frequented  chiefly  as  a  place  of  pleasure,  a  hohday-resort 
of  all  who  seek  recreation  and  amusement,  as  well  as  a  retreat  for  the  disciples 
of  art  and  the  lovers  of  knowledg^e.  It  will  attract  the  youn^  men  and  women 
of  the  land,  who  will  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  its  chiselled  forms,  and 
moved  by  whatever  is  distinctive  and  impulsive  in  their  appenrance.  On  this 
account  we  regret  the  multitude  of  its  beautiful  figures  in  unvested  nature.  The 
abundant  supply  of  stimulating  drinks  will  add  fuel  to  animal  fires.  Sabbath 
profanation,  by  the  legislative  sanction  of  its  accessibility  on  the  Lord's  day,  will 
complete  the  triad  of  perilous  elements  of  moral  deterioration  for  which  it  was 
professedly  to  be  made  an  effectual  counteractive ;  and  that  sanction  is  already 
desired,  and  will  in  all  probability  be  sedulously  sought.  These  are  matters  for 
regret,  and  strenuously  must  the  attempt  to  make  it  a  place  for  Sabbath  desecra- 
tion be  resisted.  Great  already  is  the  risk  of  its  becoming  a  temple  of  baccha- 
nalian revelry ;  let  not  the  risk  be  increased,  and  the  wholesale  breach  of  the  Sab- 
batic law  be  added. 

But  we  look  forward  into  the  future  to  the  erection  of  a  palace  distinguished 
by  all  that  is  good,  without  any  adjunct  of  evil,  when  **  The  tabernacle  of  God 
(shall  be)  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people, 
and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.    And  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from   their  eyes ;   and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  :  for  the  former  things 
(shall  then  have)  passed  away."    Lo,   "  that  great  citv,  the  holy  Jerusalem, 
descending  out  of  heaven  from  God,  having  the  glory  of  6od :  and  her  light  like 
unto  a  stone  most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal.    Ana  a  wall 
great  and  high,  (with)  twelve  gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve  angels,  and  names 
written  thereon,  which  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.    And  the  wall 
of  the  city  (has)  twelve  foundations,  and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles 
of  the  Lamb.    And  the  city  lieth  four-square,  and  the  length  is  as  larsre  as  the 
breadth ;  twelve  thousand  furlongs  (1500  miles).    And  the  building  oi  the  wall 
of  it  (is)  jasper;  and  the  city  (i»)  pui'e  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass.    And  the 
foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  city  (are)  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious 
stones.    The  first  foundation,  jasper ;  the  second,  sapphire;  the  third,  chalce- 
dony ;  the  fourth,  emerald ;  the  fifth,  sardonyx;;  the  sixth,  sardius ;  the  seventh, 
chrysolite;   the  eight,  beryl;   the  ninth,  topaz;  the  tenth,  chrysoprasus ;  the 
eleventh,  jacinth  ;  the  twelifth,  amethyst.    And  the  twelve  gates,  twelve  pearls ; 
every  several  gate  of  one  pearl :  and  the  s«treet  of  the  city  pure  gold,.a8  it  were 
transparent    glass."      This    Crystal  Palace  comprises  a  whole  city  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles  square.    The  apostle  John  saw  it.    And  he  '^saw  no  temple 
therein :   for  the  Lord   God  Almighty   and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it. 
And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the   sun,  neither  of  the  mpon,  to  shine  in  it; 
for  the  glory  of  God   did   illumine   it,  and   the   Lamb   is  the  light  thereof. 
And  the   nations  of  them  that  are  saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it ;  and 
the  kin^s  of  the  earth   do  bring   their  glory  and  honour  into  it.    And  the 
gBtes  oi  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day  {to  close  in  the  day  at  evening)^ 
for  there  shall  be  no  night  there.    And  thoj'  shall  bring  the  glory  and  honour 
of  the  nations  into  it.     And   there  shall  in  no   wise  enter  into  it  anything 
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that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie :    but 
they  who  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life." 

And  John  saw  ''a  nure  riyer  of  water  of  hfe,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding' 
out  of  the  throne  of  (rod  and  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of 
it,  and  on  each  side  of  the  river,  the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  kinds 
of  fruits,  yielding  her  fruit  every  month :  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse :  but  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it ;  and  his  servants  shall  s^rve  him :  and 
they  shall  see  his  face ;  and  his  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads.  And  there 
shall  be  no  night  there :  and  they  need  no  lamp,  neither  light  of  tbe  sun ; 
ft>r  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  Ugbt;  and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and 


ever. 


May  our  eternal  home  be  in  that  city-palace  of  God,  the  crystal  abode  of 
the  blessed  1    Amen. 


A  HUSBAND'S  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
MEMORY  OF  A  BELOVED 
WIFE. 

IK  ▲  LXITBR  TO  A   FBISND. 

"  O  death,  where  is  thy  tXing  ?  O  ^rave, 
where  ie  thy  viotorj  ?  The  etiog  of  death  it 
eio,  and  the  streogth  of  ein  is  the  law ;  but 
thanks  be  to  God,  which  gireth  ns  the  vio- 
tory,  through  oar  Lord  Jeaua  Christ." — 
1  Cor.  XT.  56,  66,  67. 

Ton  are  aware,  my  dear  friend,  that 
my  beloved  wife  had  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  suffering  from  rheu- 
matism and  erysipelas,  together  with 
some  minor  complaints,  for  the  last 
eighteen  months.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  a  year  before  her  death 
that  her  Heavenly  Father,  in  his  in- 
finite wisdom  and  love,  saw  fit  to 
visit  her  with  the  very  painful  afflic- 
tion which  became  the  precursor  of 
her  dissolution.  This  was  a  large  tu- 
mour, or  swelling,  on  her  right  knee, 
which  presently  disabled  her  from 
attending  to  her  household  affairs  in 
the  extremely  nice  and  orderly  man- 
Tk^T  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed. 
In  a  couple  of  months  the  tumour 
"  had  become  so  exceedingly  painful  and 
swollen,  that  I  called  in  additional 
medical  aid,  and  a  course  of  treatment 
was  recommended,  as  being  likely  to 
be  attended  with  probable  advantage ; 
fur  it  was  feared  hectic  fever  might 
carry  her  off,  if  the  opening  of  the 
tumour  did  not  prevent  it.  The  tu- 
mour was,  in  couseqnence,  opened. 


and  that  which  we  feared  speedily 
followed;  fever  supervened,  and  in 
the  short  period  of  four  or  five  weeks, 
the  fair  form  of  my  beloved  was  re- 
duced to  a  skeleton,  her  bones  pro- 
truding awfully  from  every  part  of 
her  emaciated  frame.  The  Asytd  of 
matters  now  became  very  serious,  and 
we  freely  indulged  in  calculations 
respecting  each  other's  death — 
whether  she  would  be  able  to  survive 
the  consequences  of  the  operation, 
and  yet  live  to  soothe  my  dying  pil- 
low, to  be  left  to  struggle  through 
life  alone,  and  a  cripple ;  or  whether  it 
should  seem  best  to  God,  she  should 
depart  this  life  first,  and  leave  no  one 
who  would  have  the  same  careful  at- 
tention and  loving  regard  toiler  hus- 
band*s  comfort.  We  made  this  mat- 
ter the  subject  of  joint  supplication, 
begging  our  Heavenly  Father  that,  if 
it  i^eased  Him,  he  would  spare  my 
beloved's  life,  release  her  from  her 
extreme  pain,  and  restore  her  to  so 
much  health  as  would  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  her  company  in  the 
nouse,  and  enable  her  to  order  her 
affairs;  for  it  would  have  satisfied  her 
loving  soul  ^*  if,"  as  she  said,  *'  she 
could  but  see  that  her  husband  was 
cared  for."  At  tbe  concliu^ion  of  our 
petitions  on  this  subject,  however,  we 
were  always  thrown  upon  our  favour- 
ite text,  Philippians  iv.  6,  7 — "Bo 
careful  for  nothing;  but  in  every 
thing  by   prayer   and   supplication. 
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with  thanksgriving',  lefc  your  requests 
be  made  known  unto  God.  A^d  the 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding, shall  keep  your  hearts 
and  minds,  through  Christ  Jesus.*' 
Noticing,  with  gratitude,  our  privilege 
and  duty,  and  the  blessed  promise 
jDnde  onour  compliance,  and  weeping 
o1^er  each  other,  we  felt  such  conii- 
dence  in  the  divine  wisdom  and  good- 
neas,  that  we  referred  it  entirely  to 
tiie  will  of  God,  firmly  believing 
whichever  should  depart  first,  the 
Lord  would,  as  heretofore,  graciously 
provide  for  the  survivor.  The  almost 
constant  pain  of  her  knee,  which  was 
modt  excruciating,  frequently  shoot- 
ing* up  into  her  body,  and  affecting 
even  ner  head,  was  such  as  to  elicit 
the  greatest  sympathy  on  her  behalf. 
Yot  her  patient  endurance  of  this 
▼imitation  from  her  divine  Lord  wus 
always  most  exemplary,  and  she  often 
appealed  to  my  knowledge,"  whether 
I  judged  her  to  manifest  a  Christian 
patience  V*  This  appeal  none  of  her 
friends  could  answer  in  any  other  way 
tbaa  in  the  affirmative;  the  shadow 
of  a^murmur  never  once  escaped  her 
lipif;  she  truly  brought  forth  the 
fruits  of  a  humble,  cheerful,  confiding 
resignation.  Lifting  up  her  heart  to 
her  Saviour,  she  would  most  patheti- 
cally say — **My  Jesus,  if  it 'please 
thee  for  me  to  continue  thus,  and 
even  with  more  suffering,  thy  blessed 
will,  not  mine,  be  done.  I  know 
thou  wilt  not  lay  more  upon  me  than 
lA  fitting,  or  I  am  able  to  bear.  This 
apparent  patchwork  (web)  of  Divine 
Providence,  with  all  its  dark  nhades, 
will  appear   beautiful  at  last."*    In- 

*  Referring  to  a  striking  and  beautiful 
sintile  founrl  in  the  i)reface  to  Durham's 
**  Christ  Crucified ;  or,  the  Marrow  of  the 
<><>9{iel,'*  published  1723,  and  of  which,  aa 
affording  us  both  very  great  encouragement, 
you  will  not,  my  dear  friend,  be  displeased 
with  the  following  extract : — "  When  the 
-whole  contexture  and  web  of  providences, 
and  more  especially  about  the  catholic, 
viitble,  militant  church,  and  every  indivi- 
dtial  member  thereof,  shall  be  wrought  out, 
and  in  the  full  length  and  breadth  (as  it 
we  e)  spread  in  the  midst  of  all  the  re- 
deemed, perfected,  glorified,  and  triumphant 
company  of  saints,  standing  round  about, 
and  with  admiration  beholding  it;  there 
will  not  be  found  (to  say  so)  one  misplaced 
thread,  nor  one  wrong  set  colour  in  it  all, 
but  everything  will  be  found  to  have  fallen 
in  the  fittest  place,  and  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful season  and  order  thereof.  O  !  so  rare, 
flo  remarkable,  so  renowned,  and  so  ravish- 


deed,  her  calm  demeanour  was  such 
as  to  excite  surprise ;  yet  it  was  not 
the  apathy  of  a  stoic,  but  a  sweet 
compliance  with  the  will  of  God, 
whatever  that  might  be.  She  lov 
ingjy  reminded  me,  that  **  I  ought  to 
be  glad  and  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
her  so  sooa  goins:  safe  to  Heaven," 
and  then  expressed  herself  as  "  truly 
thankful  for  the  light  she  had  reoeived, 
and  the  instructions  given  her  in  my 
explanations  of  Holy  Scripture  from 
time  to  time ; "  adding, ''  she  trusted 
she  was  sincere ;  she  had  been  an  un- 
profitable servant ;  but  she  rested  en- 
tirely on  the  atonement.**  Concluding 
on  this  occasion,  as  at  other  times, 
*'  she  knew  I  loved  and  cared  for  her. 
I  was  the  nearest  to  her  of  any ;  she 
believed  we  should  be  near  each  other 
in  heaven,  and  her  impression  was, 
we  should  not  be  long  separated."  At 
other  times  she  expressed  herself  after 
this  manner  : — "  She  was  sweetly 
resigned  to  God's  will  whenever  he 
should  be  pleased  to  take  her  away ; 
she  felt  fully  loosed  from  all  earthly 
things,  and  could  even  leave  me, 
though  she  had  wished  to  live  a  little 
longer,  that  we  might  enjoy  each 
other's  company,  and .  mutually  en- 
courage eacn  other  in  the  ways  of 
God."  At  another  time  (about  nine 
mouths  before  her  deceuMe)  she  had 
these  words  powerfully  applied — "Tiiy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  She 
cried,  '*  Lord,  it  is  enough  ; "  and  an- 
'  ticipatmg  her  happy  death,  she  beg- 

ing  a  piece,  aa  it  will  by  them  all  nnani- 
mously,  and  with  one  voice,  be  judged  and 
declared  to  be,  even  worthy  of  the  most 
exquisite  art  and  infinite  skill  of  the  great 
Worker  thereof;  the  severest  critics  and 
most  difficultlv  satisfiable  of  them  all,  while 
here  below,  about  more  public  and  more 
particular  cross  providences,  will  then  fully, 
and  to  the  height,  be  satisfied;  and  withal, 
without  any  the  least  hesitation  or  jarring, 
readily  and  cheerfully  bear  him  this  concor- 
dant testimony,  that  he  hath  done  all  things 
toell  (Mark  vii.  37),  everything  in  particu- 
lar, and  all  things  in  general,  though  when 
he  was  doing  of  them,  thev  often  presump- 
tuously took  on  them  rashly  to  censure,  and 
to  offer  their  impertinent  and  crabbed  ani- 
madversions on,  and  their  emendations  and 
alterations  of  several  of  them,  and  will 
most  cordially  bless  him,  that  he  wrought 
on  in  his  own  way,  about  his  church,  and 
each  of  themselves,  without  consulting 
them,  or  following  their  way,  which  would 
have  quite  marred  the  beauty,  and  dark- 
ened the  lustre  and  splendour  of  thtt  most 
clos3  and  curious  divine  oontextoie.*' 
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^ed  of  me  not  to  offend  the  Lord  by 
immodenite  grief,  for  should  she  die 
suddenly,  as  she  thought  it  not*  un-. 
likely,  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  we 
*need  not  be  alarmed,  for  she  should  go 
"  straight  to  glory.*'  And  agnin  re- 
minding me  the  Lord  would  re- 
ward me  for  my  affectionate  attention 
to  her  in  her  sickness  in  praying  with 
her,  and  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
choice  extracts  from  Mr.  Wesley's 
ahort  accounts  of  the  happy  deaths  of 
some  of  the  first  Methodists,  and  in 

Particular  the  excellent  treatise  by 
)r.  Buchanan,  entitled,  ^*  Comfort  in 
Affliction,'^  which  I  read  through  in 
short  portions  to  great  advantage. 
She  said  with  holy  fiumph,  "  Glory 
be  to  Jesus  I  I  know  when  I  die  I 
shall  fly  straight  to  God  1  I  want  to 
he  as  near  the  throne  as  I  can.  I 
have  been  most  unprofitable,  but  the 
blood  of  atonement  avails."  And 
then  exhorting  me  again  to  cleave  to 
God,  she  lovingly  said,  '^I  will  come 
and  meet  thee  when  the  Lord  calls  for 
thee  ;**  and  breaking  out  into  a  rap- 
ture of  joy,  cried  out,  *'0h,  blessed 
place  1  what  a  glorious  thing  to  have 
n  heaven  to  go  to  through  the  Sa- 
viour. Cleave  to  God,  my  dear  hus- 
band. Glory  be  to  his  name ! "  So 
little  alarmed  was  my  beloved  at  the 
approach  of  the  last  enemy,  that  at  an 
early  period  of  her  illness  she  delibe- 
rately made,  with  the  nicest  care,  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  her 
laying  out,  and  for  her  funeral,  that, 
as  she  said,  "  there  might  be  no  un- 
seemly bii{<tle;"  wishing  that  all 
might  be  done  in  the  same  clean, 
orderly,  and  calm  manner  which  had 
invariably  characterised  her  own  at- 
tention to  household  affairs.  For  the 
same  reason,  ^e  also  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  buried  on  a  Sunday.  As  long 
as  she  had  strength  to  sit  up  in  bed, 
she  had  herself  dressed  her  knee  twice 
a  day,  and  when  no  lunger  able,  that 
service  was  supplied  by  my  dear 
daughter,  who  attended  her  step- 
mother like  a  ministering  angel. 

A  few  days  before  her  death  the 
opened  tumour  in  her  knee,  which 
had  rotted  down  to  the  bone,  and 
become  a  large  complex  sore,  ceased 
running,  and  her  appetite  failing  at 
the  same  time,  we  drew  the  sure 
and  fatal  inference,  that  her  ailments 
were  being  transferred  to  more  vital 
parts.      At  this  crisis  I  asked    her 


if  she  found  Jesus  still  present 
and  precious  to  her.  "  On  yea, 
my  love,''  she  replied,  *'  and  he  has 
been  with  me  all  along."  A  week 
before  her  death,  she  desired  to  aee 
herself  in  the  glass,  and  just  then  the 
hectic  flush  had  crimsoned  her  pale 
cheek  so  as  to  give  it  the  semblance 
of  comparative  health  (though  her 
face  had  shrunk),  which  led  her  to 
remark,  *'  Death  has  not  begun  his  work 
yet."  Oil  the  Sunday  before  her  death, 
she  h:td .  such  excruciating  pains  in 
her  body  as  surprised  us  all,  and  re- 
ferring to  thom  she  emphatically  said, 
**  that  was  the  grand  stroke  "  of  her 
mortality,  and,  anticipating  her  speedy 
removal,  desired  to  be  left  alone 
awhile,  that,  as  we  overheard,  she 
might  more  secretly  pour  out  her 
heart  before  her  Maker,  and  be  better 
prepared  for  her  final  change.  The 
more  grievous  pains  subsided;  but 
recurred  again  at  midnight,  Wednes- 
day the  8th  of  March,  the  night 
before  her  death.  Death  was  now 
rapidly  advancing,  and  we  could  only- 
hope  to  alleviate  the  pains  which 
attended  his  progress.  In  her  agony 
she  grasped  both  my  hands,  the  cold 
sweats  being  wiped  from  her  brow ; 
and  dropping  on  my  knees,  I,  for  the 
first  time  during  her  protracted  and 
painful  affliction,  earnestly  besous-fat 
our  gracious  Lord  to  come  speedilj 
to  her  release,  and  take  her  to 
himself,  crying,  *'  Lord  Jesas,  now 
thou  art  in  thy  kingdom,  remen^ 
her  thy  handmaid  1  Lord  Jeena, 
receive  her  spirit  !**  Shortly  after  the 
pains  abated,  and  her  grievance  (her 
last)  was  now  transferred  to  the 
lun^s — it  became  difficult  to  breathe. 
In  fact  her  pulse  had  ceased  to  beat» 
the  extremities  were  already  cold  in 
death,  and  to  use  her  own  expression, 
**  Death  had  fairly  begun  his  work." 
While  she  was  thus  struggling  with 
death,  and  I  and  my  dear  daughter 
were  watching  the  result,  wiping  the 
cold  sweat  from  her  face,  sne  said, 
"That  will  do,  love."  Her  entire 
suffering  seemed  to  have  suddenly 
come  to  an  end.  The  conflict  waa 
overt  the  victory  was  won !  In  an  in- 
stant her  face  lost  its  lines  ofsuffering, 
and  was  lit  up  with  a  supernatunil 
radiance,  and  with  such  a  heavenly 
smile  and  joyous  surprise  all  over 
her  countenance  as  startled  us  into 
adoring    admiration    at   the    good- 
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neRs  of  God :  in  a  moment  after  she 
lifted  up  both  her  attenuated  arms 
(which  she  could  not  have  moved  an 
inch  a  short  time  before  for  the  world), 
and  twice  waving  her  hands,  ex- 
claimed in  ecstacy,  *'M!ine!  mine!" 
an  if  catching  a  glimpse,  for  her  en- 
courag-ement  and  our  instruction,  of 
the  glittering  crown  of  eternal  life 
held  out  to  her  view  I  These  were 
her  last  words ;  two  or  three  gentle 
<r)i8p3  finished  the  mortal  strife,  and 
her  happy  t^pirit 


(( 


passcMl  away, 


S  >  sweetly  from  this  world — as  if  hor  clay 
Liv  only  down  to  slumber — to  tUe  gWy- 
land,'* 

at  a  quarter-pnst  four  o'clock,  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  March,  185li, 
in  the  forjy*sevcnth  year  of  her 
a;re. 

The  death  of  my  beloved  wife  was 
improved  in  the  evening  of  the  sab- 
b'vth  on  which  she  was  interred,  bv  the 
liev.  R.  R — ,  the  superintendent  min- 
i'ster,  in  connection  with  the  deaths  of 
two  other  tV* males,  members  of  the 
Alttliodist  Society,  in  an  interesting 
sermon  on  the  translation  of  Enooli. 
'J'his  circumstance  unexpectedly  illus- 
trated   that    scripture,    **  They  that 
honour  me  I  will  honour :"   for  she 
liad  feared  the  Lord  from  her  youth, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  her  course 
found  the   full    benefit  of  an   early 
consecration   to    the  service  of   her 
3Iakeh    As  for  myself,  although  this 
was    the  third    gift  from  the  Lord 
(Prov.  xix.    14)    which  he   has    re- 
called, the  temporary  separation  from 
-which  I  most  keenly  feel,  yet  I  bow 
with  submission  to  the  will  of  our 
heavenly  Parent,  and  would  not  have 
missed  being  witness  to  so  happy  and 
triumphant  a  death  for  untold  gold, 
since  it  has  supplied  to  my  perhaps 
too  speculative  mind  an  indubitable 
evidence  of  the  truth,   reality,   and 
power  of  the  Christian  religion.    My 
soul  is  filled  with  joy,  and  my  mouth 
with  thanks  for  the  happy  end  of  my 
dearest;  and  I  feel  humbled  to  think  I 
should  have  been  so  highly  honoured, 
as  to  have,  in  the  order  of  divine  pro- 
ridence,  entrusted  to  my  care  so  pre- 
cious a  jewel  of  the  Lord's ;  I  trust  she 
will  prove  to  be  to  me  through  eternity 
what  her  bright  example  of  living 
and  dying  has  already  been,  one  of 
th  *  richest  blesi»ings  of  my  existence. 


To  God  be  all  the  glory,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Amen,  and 
Amen.      I  am,  my  dear  friend. 

Yours  most  affectionately, 

W.  B. 
.,  March  10, 1854. 


[Not  K.1  There  were  some  traits  in  the  chsr- 
racter  of  >lrs,  B.  which  it  would  be  almost  un- 
pardonable to  pass  over  entirely  in  silence,  so 
deserving  are  they  of  being  known,  in  order 
to  their  being  imitated,  though  the  notice 
we  take  of  them  must,  for  want  of  space, 
be  very  brief.  First.  Her  purity  in  be- 
haviour, gesture,  aud  conversation,  and 
scrupulous  observance  of  that  prime  rule  of 
Christian  morals,  to  ^^  abstain  from  all  ap- 
pearance of  evlL"  Second.  Her  Ipve  of  pri- 
vacy and  retirement  caused  her,  from  choice, 
to  shun  all  unnecessarv  intercourse  with 
others,  particularly  if  of  a  gossippiug  dis- 
position, to  which  propensity  even  too  many 
gracious  females  are  given ;  this  she  could 
not  endure,  and,  consequently,  she  invariably 
put  an  extinguisher  on  it,  if  obliged  to  re- 
main in  their  company,  or,  if  she  could,  she 
would  fly  it  altogether.  Third.  Her  love  of 
cleanliness  and  order  was  remarkable. 
When  attention  to  that  duty  required,  she 
would  rise  earlv  to  accomplish  it,  and  on 
the  Saturday  night  she  would  retire  late  to 
reat,  that  she  might  have  her  grate  brushed, 
her  fire  ready  for  lighting,  and  her  home 
thereby  clean,  and  fit  for  the  approach  of 
the  Sabbath,  which,  with  its  holy  exercises 
aud  calm  and  tranquillising  influences,  was 
her  delight.  And  as  for  her  clothing,  the 
smallest  article  that  could  be  supposed  to  le 
of  any  possible  use  would  be  made  perfectly 
clean,  and  laid  aside  with  a,  tidiness  and 
neatness  only  to  be  equalled  by  those  an- 
gelic hands  which  so  orderly  disposed  of  the 
grave  clothing  of  our  risen  Lord,  in  the  se- 
pulchre in  the  garden.  Fourth.  Her  fru- 
gality and  carefulness  were  admirable. 
Avoiding  the  extreme,  on  either  hand,  of  a 
miserable  parsimony,  and  a  shameful  waste 
in  providing  for  her  household,  though  her 
means  were  but  smaU  (she  and  her  husband 
having  not  more  than  nine  shillings  per 
week  certain  to  subsist  upon),  she  took  care 
the  little  she  provided  should  be  far  mora 
grateful  and  satisfying,  with  her  loving  de- 
meanour, than  would  be  a  houseful  of 
dainties,  and  a  stalled  ox  to  boot,  where 
love  and  prudent  forethought  are  not ; 
hence,  Fifths  her  contentment  was  such  as 
must  have  excited  the  admiration  of  angela ; 
and  so  little  did  she  know  of  the  **  love  of 
money,"  which  to  so  many  proves  the  root 
of  all  evil,  that  she  literally  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  content  if  her  hus- 
band provided  as  he  prudently  saw  good, 
aud  scrupulously  paid  every  one  their  own, 
so  as,  if  possible,  not  to  live  a  single  day  in 
debt.  Sixth.  Her  nonconformity  to  the 
world,  it  woidd  be  naturally  inferred,  would 
be  equally  exemplary  with  her  other  vir- 
tues ;  hence  in  her  dress  (a  matter  which 
occupies  so  large  a  share  of  the  attention  of 
females),  she  took  care  not  to  consume  her 
time  in  following  the    ever  varying  and 
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protean  sliapes  in  which  fashion  attires  her- 
self; hence  it  sometimes  happened  that  her 
costume,  which  she  changed  not  as  to  shape, 
Idt  right  with  that  of  the  passing  season ; 
and  if  it  did  not,  she  was  happy,  and  will- 
ing to  be  considered  antiquated,  thankful 
to  have  clothing  useful,  warm,  and  neat. 
Seventh.  Her  benevolence  of  disposition  was, 
up  to  the  period  of  her  marriage,  conspicu- 
ously displayed  to  her  relations  and  others, 
though  it  was  at  the  expense  of  her  health 
in  sittinff  so  early  and  late  at  an  occupation 
which  she  was  unable  to  follow  in  subse- 
quent years,  on  account  of  sickness.  But 
after  marriage,  her  benevolent  care,  in  con- 
sequence of  limited  pecuniary  means, 
seemed  to  centr6  alone  in  her  husband, 
whose  personal  comfort,  in  every  respect  in 


which  she  could  promote  it,  was  the  subject 
of  her  constant  study.  Eighths  Her  pictv 
was  unassuming,  undissembled,  and  real, 
and  her  trust  and  confidence  in  the  provi- 
dence of  her  Heavenly  Father  for  temporal 
good,  And  on  the  atonement  of  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  God,  for  spiritual  and  etta'nal  good, 
with  her  patient  endurance  and  sweet  resig- 
nation to  the  Divine  Will,  under  every  cir- 
cumstance of  sufifering,  were  entire  and. 
happy,  as  the  reader  wul  have  already  per- 
ceived in  the  preceding  account  of  her  lasl 
sickness  and  death..  It  would  have  been 
indeed  a  .wonder  had  her  afflictions  not  been 
crowned  with  j>eace  and  triumph.  May  she 
have  many  imitatdrs  of  her  virtues,  and 
sharers  of  her  happiness  in  the  realms 
above. 


Jess0ns  m  ^araWfs. 


EEGINALD  HAECOUET. 

....    "Come  hither, 
And  lay  my  book,  thy  head,  and  heart  to- 
gether." 

Iir  one  of  the  pleasant  green  lanes  of 
Old  Engfland  two  young  men  were 
conversing  together. 

''Prithee,"  said  the  one  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  elder,  "  Prithee  define 
that  term  worthy  as  applied  to  wo- 
man.'* 

**  I  will.  A  lively  spirit  of  Christian  • 
love  I  consider  to  be  the  very  essence 
of  true  worth  in  a  woman.  If  she  is 
a  Christian  indeed,  and  not  a  mere 
baptized  heathen,  she  suifereth  long 
and  is  kind,  she  envieth  not,  vaunteth 
not  herself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  herself  unseemly,  seeketh  not 
her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  ini- 
quity, but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth." 

'*  What  are  you  talking  about?  Do 
you  think  to  ilnd  a  saint  for  a  wife  ?" 

•*  Yes,  I  do.  There  were  saintly 
women  at  EphesuSi  at  Philippi,  at 
Eome,  in  Paura  time ;  may  there  not 
be  some  in  London  P  The  holy  family 
to  which  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa  be- 
longed is  not  yet  extinct.'* 

*vAh !  well.  I  see  you  are  setting 
up  for  a  saint  yourself,  so  of  course 
you^must  have  a  saintly  consort." 

"Notsettinfif  VJ9,  Donald,  but  setting 
0ut  for  the  full  attainment  of  that  holi- 
ness without  which  no  man  can  see 
the  Lord ;  that  saintship  which  is  the 


privilege  of  Christ's  people,  a  part  of 
their  inheritance,  and  a  rich  earnest  of 
their  future  blessedness.  Oh,  that  my 
will  were  even  now  lost  in  the  will  of 
the  Holy  One,  and  my  entire  soul  ir^ 
radiated  with  divine  influences !" 

'*  Enthusiasm,  again.  How  oflea 
have  I  warned  you  of  that  mighty 
sand-mountain." 

"Answer  me  one  question,  Donald. 
Do  you  think  it  possible  we  can  love 
God  too  much  ?" 

"  A  strange  inquiry.  I  suppose  not, 
however." 

'*  Then  what  is  our  duty  f"     . 

''There  you  are  again,  with  your 
short-cut  logic,  forcing  deductions 
and  jumping  at  conclusions  with  such 
a  prodigious  pounce  that  one  can 
neither  follow  nor  answer  you." 

"  Nay,  you  would  not  relish  being 
treated  as  a  mere  child ;  and,  believing 
as  you  do  that  God  has  revealed  him- 
self to  us  as  the  God  of  Love,  the  in- 
ference is  plain  that  we  should  love 
him  with  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  and 
soul,  and  strength." 

"  Charley,  1  wish  I  were  not  bo 
appalled  by  the  schoolmen;  some- 
times  I  cannot  help  thinking,  ay,  and 
thinking  seriously,  too,  that  the  God 
of  mercy  must  needs  be  willing  to 
render  the  revelation  which  he  has 
been  pleased  to  give  us  intelligible  to 
our  imperfect  understanding,  and 
grateful  to  our  warped  affections.  If 
the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  in  very 
deed  instruct    man's    reasoui    and 
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'  strive'  with  man's  heart,  I  see  not 
how  such  a  fallen  creature  can  be 
reckoned  a  responsible  bein<^.  But 
when  learned  divines,  of  different  de- 
nominations, put  forth  their  dark 
elucidations,  their  complex  simplifi- 
cations of  Scripture  truth,  I  cannot 
avoid  looking  with  some  degree  of 
scepticism  upon  all  religious  opinions, 
from  whomsoever  they  proceed.  For 
all  the  advocdtes  of  opposmg  creeds 
lay  claim  to  divine  direction ;  and  I 
must  either  suppose  the  Christian 
world  in  a  fearfully  dark  state — neg- 
lectful of  the  Spirit* s  aid,  or  i^fnorant 
of  the  right  method  of  obtainmg  it ; 
or  else  I  must  conclude  that  no  such 
influences  are  given." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  this  from  your 
lips,  Donald.  I  know  your  honesty 
of  spirit,  and  rejoice  heartily  that  my 
remarks  have  drawn  it  forth.  What 
has  God  said  ?  ^  If  any  of  you  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who 
giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  up- 
braideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given 
him.  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts 'unto  your  children, 
how  much  more  shall  your  Father, 
who  is  in  heaven,  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  P*  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  this.  The  doc- 
trine of  divine  influence,  and  God's  wil- 
lingness to  impart  it,  is  clearly  re- 
vealed ;  and  in  the  Bible  itself,  and  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
since  the  sacred  canon  was  completed, 
we  find  abundant  attestation  of  its 
truth  in  the  experience  of  God*8  peo- 
ple ;  so  that  if  the  Christianity  of  the 
present  day  were  altogether  a  dead 
thing,  a  profession  without  principle, 
a  name  and  not  a  renovation  of  heart, 
a  formalism  and  not  a  holiness  of  life, 
your  obligation  as  a  man  for  whom 
Christ  died  is  plain  and  easy — Aslt^ 
and  ye  shall  have.  The  promise  is 
before  you;  the  King  of  kings  has 
signed  it;  it  is  yours  to  present  it 
with  humble,  child-like  simplicity  at 
the  mercy-seat,  expecting  an  imme- 
diate fulfilment." 

While  the  t  .vo  friends  were  talking, 
the  beams  of  the  evening  sun  pierced 
through  the  dense  foliage  of  a  wood 
which  ^ew  on  one  side  of  the  way, 
and  tinted  with  glory  the  green 
meadows  opposite,  the  frail  flowers  of 
the  field,  and  the  white  cottages  nest- 
ling among  the  trees.  A  turning  in 
the  road  brought  them  to  a  rather 


abrupt  descent,  from  which  could  be 
seen,  at  /some  distance  in  the  valley, 
a  cottage  surrounded  by  ehn  and  lime 
trees.  To  that  they  bent  their  steps, 
and  thither  we  will  precede  them. 

The  entrance  to  the  cottage  was 
cosily  ornamented  by  lattice-work, 
over  which  was  trained  one  of  the 
sweetest  honeysuckles  that  ever 
tempted  a  bee  to  loiter  on  his  way. 
A  rustic  seat  graced  each  side  of  this 
pleasant  portico,  which,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  was  occupied  by  an  old 
man  and  his  daughter.  A  harp,  well- 
strung  and  tuned,  stood  between  them, 
and  seemed  to  invite  both  hands  and 
heart  to  devotion. 

The  girl  wsh  one  of  the  fairest  of 
her  sex.  Seventeen  summers  had 
almost  ripened  her  into  womanhood. 
She  was  surpassingly  lovely  in  per- 
son, and  endowed  with  that  ines. 
timable  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  of 
great  price.  Her  auburn  hair  clustered 
around  such  a  face  as  the  world  rarelv 
sees — such  a  one  ns  it  never  ^eeit  long 
— a  mild,  peaceful  face,  transparent  in 
its  expressiveness;  devotional,  affec- 
tionate, and  cheerful  in  its  general 
aspect;  and  irresistible  in  its  sweet- 
ness and  <«pirituality. 

Her  fatner  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  although 
his  catholicity  of  spirit  led  him  nt 
a  mature  age  to  relinquish  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  sect,  he  still, 
partly  from  habit,  and  partly  from 
conviction,  retained  a  few  of  them. 
His  face  was  almost  stern  in  its  seri- 
ousness, his  features  regular  and 
pleasing,  his  voice  soft,  and  his  man- 
ner at  once  dignified  and  gentle.  His 
white  locks  hung  down  upon  his 
stooping  shoulders,  and  to  him  they 
were  a  crown  of  glory. 

Awaking  her  harp  with  a  short 
symphony,  the  fair  girl  asked,  "  What 
shall  I  sing,  father — a  farewell  to  the 
beautiful  day  that  has  passed  over  us? 
Look  how  the  western  clouds  glisten 
with  brightness ! " 

"  Sing  to  me  *  The  Nightless  Day,' 
my  daughter.  My  soul  loves  to  com- 
mune with  that  day  and  hour  of 
which  none  knoweth  save  the  great 
Father  of  lights." 

<•  I  love  that,  too,  dear  father;  the 
thought  of  it  makes  me  smile  when  I 
look  at  your  gray  hairs — Resurgam 
is  written  upon  every  one  of  them." 
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"I  am  glad  thee  canst  look  so  hope- 
fully upon  thy  unworthy  father ;  but 
I  Bee,  love,  thee  smilest  through  tears.*' 
And,  whil^  he  was  speaking,  drops  of 
sympathy  filled  his  own  eyes.  '^  God 
liless  thee,  daughter ;  both  thy  smiles 
and  thy  tears  make  me  happy." 

A  sweet  thrilling  voice  reached  the 
ears  of  the  two  young  men  whii^  the 
maiden  sang  this  song  of 

"THE  NIGHTLESS  DAY. 

"O  day  with  glory  bright, 
When  wilt  thou  greet  my  sight? 
Great  resurrection  mom, 
Soon  may  thy  beauty  dawn, 
Soon  may  thy  sons  he  bom — 
Break  forth,  thou  quenchless  light ! 

*'  Upon  thy  crest  appears 

A  crown  of  deathless  years ; 
My  present  hours  of  bliss 
Soon  die  in  worlds  like  this ; 
A  smile — a  sigh— a  kiss — 

And  earth  dissolyes  in  tears. 


^*  Tet,  ere  my  God  and  King 
Thy  pomp  and  glory  bring, 
All  men  shall  see  afar 
The  bright  and  Morning  Star 
Thy  rudidy  gates  unbar, 
While  saints  and  angels  sing. 

"  No  dreary  sombre  night 
Shall  hide  thy  sacred  light, 
Save  where  the  lost  shall  weep 
And  endless  vigils  keep, 
Down  in  the  unknown  deep, 
Far  from  all  creature-sight. 

"  O  day  of  solemn  charms! 
O  day  of  fierce  alarms  ! 
Ascend  our  gloomy  skies, 
Uuveil  our  darkened  eyes, 
Man  dreams,  and  sleeps,  and  diea^ 
To  wake  clasped  in  thy  arms. 

*'  Dreams — shadows— fly  away; 

Day  breaks  -  God's  own  bright  day: 
Hope  spreads  her  eager  wings, 
Faith  eyes  celestial  things, 
Love  dries  her  tears,  and  sings  ^ 

*  On  earth  no  longer  stay.*  " 


♦1 


{To  be  etorUinued.) 


Sriente  aitb  f  iteaturt. 


^sironomg. 
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BT   O.   0. 

"  Stand  the  omnipotent  decree; 

Jehovah's  will  be  done  I 
Nature's  end  we  wait  to  see, 

And  hear  her  final  groan : 
Let  this  earth  dlsaolve,  and  blend 

In  death  the  wicked  and  the  just; 
Let  tliose  ponderous  orbs  descend^ 

And  grind  us  into  dost ! "— C.  Wkslet. 

The  notion  that  the  visible  universe 
will  ultimately  be  destroyed  is  a  very 
prevalent  one,  and  to  a  ^eater  or  less 
degree  has  always  pervaded  the  peculiar 
theology  which  has  been  systematised 
in  the  Christian  church.  Having  its 
orip^in,  doubtless,  in  a  careless  interpre- 
tation of  several  passages  in  the  cano- 
nical epistles,  it  has  very  generally  re- 
ceived embodiment  and  expression  in 
language  borrowed  from  the  prophets, 
which,  if  explained  according  to  strict 
scriptural  analogy,  ought  not  to  be  used 
in  such  connection;  for  such  a  practice 
IS  much  more  akin  to  poetical  license 
than  to  a  fair  and  legitimate  use  of  scrip- 
tural imagery.  Thus,  in  the  magnificent 
and  triumphant  hymn,  with  the  first 
stanza  of  which  we  head  this  article,  the 
prophetical  image  of  stars  falling  from 


heaven  to  earth,  which,  according  to 
the  explicit  direction  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  prophet  (Rev.  i.  20),  means  the 
apostacy  of  Chrbtian  ministers,  is  ap- 
plied literally,  and  affords  to  the  poet 
the  grandest  illustration  of  universal 
confusion  that  was  ever  wrought  into 
poetry,  though  it  is  only  saved  from 
downright  absurdity  by  its  apparently 
scriptural  foundation,  and  the  high  les- 
son of  Christian  courage  and  fortitude 
drawn  from  it. 

**  Let  those  ponderoos  orbs  desecod. 
And  grind  ns  Into  dust." 

We  feel  the  sublimity  of  the  illustration, 
but  we  feel  its  extravagance  at  the  same 
moment,  and  can  scarcely  rid  ourselves 
of  the  impression,  even  when  our  glori- 
ous hymnologist  proceeds  to  the  argu- 
ment, 

**  Kothing  hath  the  just  to  lose 
By  worlds  on  worlds  destroyed,* 

— for  we  have  a  better  hope  regarding 
the. universe  than  this.  If  God  has 
likened  the  endurance  of  his  mercy  to- 
wards  his  poople  to  the  permanency  and 
undeviating  character  of  the  "  ordi* 
nances*'  which  he  has  gpven  to  the 
heavrnly  bodies  (Jer.  zxxi.  36),  we  are 
safe  in  the  deduction  that  those  ordi- 
nances  will  run  parallel  with  hb  mercy. 
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"  whioh  endureth  for  ever."  God  **  has 
made  nothing  in  yjun;",and  though 
"  one  generation  passeth  away  and  an- 
other generation  cometh^'*  and  we  look 
for  ''  new  heavens  and  new  earth  "  in 
the  evolution  of  the  grand  regenerating 
designs  of  our  Almighty  Father,  we  are 
assured  also,  that  "the  earth  abideth 
for  ever,"  and  will  be  made  in  every 
change  and  renewal  to  which  it  has  been 
and  may  be  subject,  an  arena  for  the 
exercise  of  the  boundless  beneyolence, 
goodness,  and  truth  of  its  divine  Creator. 

•*  0  might  we  quickly  ilnd 

Tlie  place  for  us  designed, ' 
See  tlie  long-expected  day 

Of  our  full  redemption  Here: 
Let  Che  shadows  flee  away ! 

Let  the  new-made  world  appear ! " 

— C.  Wbslkt.  , 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  1st,  at  London 
and  Greenwich,  at  thirteen  minutes  after 
five,  on  the  15th  at  thirty-five  minutes 

East  five,  and  on  the  30th  at  one  minute 
efore  six;  he  sets  on  the  same  days  re- 
spectively at  fourteen  minutes  before 
seven,  fourteen  minutes  after  six,  and 
nineteen  minutes  before  six.  The  au- 
tumnal equinox  occurs  on  the  23rd,  when 
day  and  night  will  be  equal  all  over  the , 
world,  the  sun  being  due  east  and  west 
on  rising  and  setting.  On  the  same  day 
he  passes  from  the  sign  of  Virgo  into 
that  of  Libra.  The  distance  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun  on  the  15th  will 
be  700,600  miles  less  than  it  was  on  the 
15th  of  August.  The  altitude  of  the 
sun  at  noon  declines  eleven  degrees 
during  the  month,  and  the  day  de- 
creases in  length  one  hour  and  fifty-one 
minutes. 

The  Moon  sets  at  forty  minutes  after 
midnight  df  the  3rd;  is  full  at  eighteen 
minutes  after  nine  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th;  rises  at  four  minutes  past  eight  on 
the  10th,  in  time  to  light  homeward  the 
weary  footsteps  of  many  of  our  local 
brethren  from  their  Sabbath  evening 
labours;  is  new  on  the  22nd,  and,  on  the 
24th,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  her 
beautiful  silver  crescent  will  doubtless 
be  observed  by  many  brethren  when  on 
their  way  to  the  House  of  God  a  few 
minutes  before  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, following  in  the  wake  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  descending  below  the  horizon 
herself  at  nine  minutes  before  seven. 
On  the  30th  she  will  shine  until  nearly 
eleven  o'clock. 

Mercury  is  too  near  the  sni»  the  greater 
part  of  the  month  to  be  observed  with 
advantage,  setting  an  hour  before  him 
on  the  1st,  and  twenty  minutes  after  him 
on  the  last  day. 

Venus  is  a  morning  star^  rising  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  a  little  before 
three,  and  at  the  end  a  few  minutes  aiter 


four  o'clock.  She  is  near  to  Regains  in 
Leo  on  the  15th,  and  the  moon  on  the 
20th. 

Mars  sets  early  in  the  evening:  on  the 
1st  at  a  quarter- past  eight,  and  on  the 
last  a  few  minutes  after  seven. 

Jupiter  will,  be  seen  until  midnight 
on  the  1st,  and  is  a  beautiful  object  for 
the  eye  to  rest  upon  after  sunset  th6 
whole  of  the  month,  as  on  the  last^day 
he  does  not  set  until  ten  minutes  to 
eleven.  He  is  near  to  the  moon  both  on 
the  3rd  and  the  30th.  His  altitude  whdn 
on  the  meridian  is  only  fifteen  degrees 
and  forty-six  minutes. 

S'xtum,  in  Taurus,  rises  on  the  1st  at 
twelve  minutes  past  ^en,  and  earlier 
every  evening,  until,  on  the  30th,  he 
rises  at  twenty-one  minutes  past  eight, 
having  on  the  previous  day  commenced 
an  apparently  westward  course  towards 
the  point  which  he  passed  about  the  end 
of  June,  and  which  he  will  again  reach 
about  the  middle  of  February,  1855. 

Uranus  is  in  Aries,  and  rises  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  Saturn  throughout 
the  month. 


|[ataral  fiistorg. 
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"  The  meanest  pin  in  nature's  fhune 
Marks  out  some  letter  of  thy  name; 
Where  sense  tan  reach,  or  fancy  rove, 
From  hill  t<>  hill,  from  Held  to  throve, 
Acroiis  the  wureo,  around  the  sky. 
There's  not  a  spot,  or  dt^p  or  bUh, 
Where  the  Creator  has  not  trod, 
And  left  the  footsteps  of  a  God." 

All  vegetable  nature  now  begins  to 
assume  its  autumn  garb.  About  the 
middle  of  the  month,  leaves  of  trees 
begin  to  change  colour,  exhibiting 
different  tints,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions of  acid  or  alkaline  matter  they 
contain.  Those  of  the  plane-trees  be- 
come tawny  yellow;  the  hazel,  yellow; 
the  beech,  orange  brown;  oak,  yellow 
green ;  sycamore,  dull  brown ;  lesser 
maple,  pale  yellow;  ash,  if  not  killed 
by  frost,  becomes  a  fine  lemon  colour; 
the  elm,  orange ;  the  hawthorn,  tayrny 
yellow;  cherry^  red;  hornbeam,  bright 
yellow  brown ;  and  the  willow,  grey. 
This  having  been,  for  the  most  part, 
a  moist  summer,  with  a  deficiency  of 
sunshine,  it  has  not,  therefore,  been 
favourable  for  the  formation  of  sugar, 
resins,  and  aromstics,  but  has  supplied  a 
large  proportion  of  mucilage,  which  is 
the  chief  principle  of  increase  in  the 
bulk  of  planes  :  growth  has,  therefore, 
been  considerable.      Myriads  of  fungi. 
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including  the  mnshrooni,  champignon, 
and  manj  other  eatable  kinds,  swarm  in 
almost  every  sitaation.  Unniimbered 
flower^  still  clothe  the  hedges,  banks, 
meadows,  and  ditches;  amongst  which 
may  be  noticed,  as  coming  out  only  -at 
this  time,  the  common  ivy,  and  the  tra- 
veller's joy.  The  gardens,  at  this  period, 
are  very  gay,  all  the  autumn  blooming 
plants  being  in  their  full  glory. 

Most  of  the  migrating  kinds  of  birds 
now  prepare  for  their  departure.  The 
number  of  species  visiting  us  annually  is 
about  twenty-seven.  In  the  first  week, 
goldfinches  and  linnets  congregate.  The 
former  feed  upon  thistle  seeds,  and  the 
latter  are  found  in  grass  .  meadows. 
Swallows,  martins,  and  sand-martins 
also  assemble  preparatory  to  their  de- 
parture :  the  two  first  kinds  twitter  on 
the  house  tops  every  floe  day,  as  if 
arranging  the  course  of  their  journey.  In 
the  second  week,  owls  hoot  every  night. 
In  the  third  week,  the  ring  ousel  appears 
in  more  frequented  places;  flycatchers 
depart.  In  the  fourth  week,  starlings 
congregate,  woodlarks  sing  every  fine 
day,  woodcocks  and  fieldfares  arrive  for 
the  winter ;  swifts,  swallows,  martins, 
sand-martins,  and  most  other  migrating 
species,  leave  us  for  a  more  congenial 
climate. 

Many  butterflies  appear  at  this  season, 
amongst  which  are  the  saffrop,  the 
clouded  golden,  the  princess,  the  willow, 
the  golden  copper,  and  the  azure  blue. 

Of  moths,  the  following  are  amongst 
the  most  conspicuous  at  this  period:  the 
death's  head,  the  unicorn,  the  coxcomb, 
the  hawthorn,  the  lackey,  the  gipsy,  and 
the  vapourer.  Solitary  wasps  and  bees 
.  now  excavate  holes,  in  which  to  deposit 
their  eggs ;  the  mouths  of  these  holes 
they  afterwards  close  up,  to  preserve 
their  offspring  from  the  attacks  of  their 
enemies  until  the  following  spring. 


^ias  of  Iteb  ^ooks. 


The  Local  Preacher's  Magazine,  vols.  I.  and 
II.,  with  Report  of  First  Aggregate  Meet- 
ing of  the  Local  Preachers' '  Mutual-Aid 
Association,  and  Dr.  Melson's  Sermon, 
London:  R.Bulman. 

These  two  volumes  ought  to  be  obtained 
at  once  by  the  brethren  who  have  not  as 
yet  secured  them.  They  would  form 
suitable  presents  from  quarterly  meetings 
to  the  local  preachers,  and  might  also  be 
given  by  friends  to  Sunday-school  and 
other  libraries. 

The  essays  on  the  "  Gospel  Minister 
and  his  Work,"   and  the    articles   on 


"  Conference  Proceedings,"  and  "  the  Me- 
diation Movement/'  contain  informntion 
not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  Each 
volume  contains  about  500  pages  of  in- 
teresting letter  press.  With  the  first  is 
bound  up  Dr.  Melson's  Sermon,  and  a 
full  report  of  the  first  aggregate  meeting 
of  the  Mutual-Aid  Association.  The 
publisher  is  offering  them  at  three  shil- 
lings per  volume.  At  such  a  price,  they 
ought  to  be  cleared  off  rapidly. 

Cassell's  Educational  Series: — 

Lessons  in  English,  by  Dr.  Beard. 
Lessons  in  Latin,  by  Dr.  Beard. 

Lessons  in  French,  by  Louis  FasqueUei 
LL.D. 

Lessons  in  German,  by  W.  H.  Woodbury, 
Esq. 

Simpson's  Euclid,  with  corrections,  anno- 
tations, and  exercises,  by  R.  Wallace, 
AM. 

Elements  of  Algebra;  or, the  Scienoe  of 
Quantity,  intended  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,*  Colleges,  and  Universities,  but 
principally  of  Self-taueht  Studentd^ 
Editea  by  Professor  WaUace,  A.M. 

London :  John  CasseU. 

To  students  who  have  resolved  to  be- 
stir themselves  in  the  acquisition  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  these  volumes  will  be  of 
great  advantage.  Successful  efforts  hare 
been  made  to  render  them  plain  and 
understandable  to  all  who  have  "  minds 
to  learh ;"  and  the  great  reduction  in 
price  will  place  them  within  the  reach  of 
many  whose  means  are  limited.  They 
might  advantageously  be  introduced  into 
scholastic  establishments.  Most  of  them 
are  reprints  from  the  *'The  Popular 
Educator." 


Clarence  House.  By  Anna  Maria.  London : 
Aylott  and  Co. 

The  waywardness  and  diversity  of 
tempers  with  which  instructors  of  the 
young  have  to  come  in  contact,  and  the 
arduous  duties  which  thev  have  to  under- 
take,  are  set  forth  in  this  history  of  a 
boarding  School.  We  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  sketches  are  truthful ;  but  the 
book  is  too  like  "  a  puff  "  of  the  '*  estab- 
lishment" of  which  the  author  is  one  of 
the  principals.  The  best  part  of  the  vo- 
lume is  a  short  tale,  read  by  the  mistress, 
to  teach  the  children  to  bear  disappoint- 
ment, after  they  had  been  deprived  of  a 
hc^iday  in  the  park  by  a  rainy  day. 

Journal  of  Christian  Experience  and  La- 
bours. By  Silas  Henn.  London :  Part- 
ridge, Oakey,  and  Co. 

Tu£  breathings  of  a  piotis  sool,  after 
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more  intimate  commanion  with  God,  and 
more  entire  consecration  to  his  service. 
Such  individoals  *'  the  king  delighteth  to 
honour." 

More  incidents,  and  more  particularity 
in  noticing  them,  would  give  greater  in- 
terest to  the  work.    It  would  be  well  if 


the  old-fashioned  plan  of  keeping  diaries 
and  journals  were  not  set  aside  by  the 
everlasting  out-door  engagements  of  the 
present  day.  Mr.  Heun  is  what  is  called 
a  revivalist  preacher,  in  communion  with 
the  New  Connexion,  but  catholic  enough 
to  enter  any  door  of  usefulness. 


Corresponbmt^ 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  LATE  MR.  W.  DAWSON. 

ENTIRE     8ANCTIFICATION,     AND    HOW  TO 
OBTAIN   IT. 

BamboWfJan,  18,  1830. 

Mt  DEAR  Mh8.  *•* — I  once  more  re- 
sume my  pen  to  address  my  friend  and 
sister  Mrs.  *  *  *.  I  shall  feel  myself  truly 
happy  ito  promote,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
your  welfare,  whether  as  it  regards  your 
holiness,  your  happiness,  or  your  useful- 
ness. And,  indeed,  to  secure  a  high 
degree  of  personal  holiness  is,  in  some 
measure,  to  secure  both  the  other  privi- 
leges. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  the  deeply 
pious  of  all  parties  are  agreed  ;  but  we, 
as  Methodists,  differ  upon  the  subject  of 
holiness,  as  to  the  manner  of  its  attain- 
ment more  than  in  the  definition  of  its 
nature,  orrespecting  its  excellences.  The 
ol(fect  of  our  desires,  and  faith,  and  hope, 
is  not  so  different  to  the  eye  of  the  pious 
Churchman  or  Dissenter,  hs  are  the  wayin 
which  it  may  be  attained,  and  the  moment 
when  we  may  acquire  an  enlarged  and 
conscious  measure  of  it. 

I  presume  the  simple  object — holiness 
or  entire  sanc^ificaiion— is  the  heart's  being 
filled  with  the  pure  love  of  God,  and  regu^ 
lated  and  governed  by  it  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  This,  I  think,  appears 
from  that  fine  portrait  of  a  Christian, 
drawn  by  the  eldinent  artist  Paul,  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  his  first  letter  to 
the  Corinthians.,  Now,  when  we  read 
this  chapter,  we  naturally  sny,  **Here 
are  the  principles,  and  here  are  tht  fruits 
of  entire  sanctification.  Here  is  holiness 
alive  in  the  heart,  circulating  through 
every  faculty,  influencing  every  emotion, 
and  appearing  in  every  action  of  the 
whole  man."  And,  therefore,  the  simple 
ohject  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  seeking  for 
entire  sanctification,  is  the  being  **  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love;"  seeking  to  know 
the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  know- 
ledge ;  to  feel  the  '*  love  of  Christ  con- 
straining us ;"  to  have  our  **  love  abound- 
ing in  all  knowledge,  and  in  all  judg* 


ment;**  to  have  the  love  of  God  dwelling 
in  us  J  nay,  to  "dwell  in  love,"  and  thus 
to  "  dwell  in  God,  and  God  in  us."  And 
when  we  look  at  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  we  see  a  fine 
gradation  in  the  attainments  of  the 
Christian  believer,  until  we  come  to  the 
full  triumph  of  perfect  love,  exulting  in 
"the  full  assurance  of  hope  unto  the 
end.'* 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
we  have  clear  views  of  the  precise  ohject 
of  our  attainments  and  pursuit,  or  we 
shall  not  make  vigorous  efforts  to  possess 
it.  A  divided  attention  must  necessarily 
produce  a  divided  exertion  ;  but  when 
we  clearly  see  our  end,  and  the  way  to 
come  at  it,  then  we  may  strive  with  our 
united  powers  to  obtain  "  the  prize  of 
our  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
When  we  have  before  us  a  distinct  mark, 
and  the  way  to  that  mark  is  plain  and 
open,  then  it  will  be  our  folly  and  our 
crime  not  to  *' press  towards  the  mark, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  example  of  those  who 
have  grasped  the  prize." 

Now  the  full  heartfelt  enjoyment  of 
the  perfect  love  of  God  must  be  His 
mark.  We  see  this  mark  lifted  up  on 
high,  and  exhibited  before  us  in  the  first 
and  ffreat  commandment.  We  see  the 
way  to  its  attainment  in  all  the  promises 
of  the  Bible.  We  see  that  way  opened 
by  the  blood  and  mediation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  We  see  that  all  the  gifts 
and  graces  ahd  comforts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  ready  to  be  bestowed  upon 
us  to  prepare  us  for  the  blessing,  and 
then  to  seal  it  upon  our  hearts.  As  the 
heart  of  man  by  nature  is  "enmity 
against  God,"  so  the  heart  of  man  by 
grace  can  become  "love  to  God;"  and 
where  the  sin  of  enmity  has  abounded, 
the  grace  of  love  can  **much  more 
abound."  But  the  question  is  not,  as  I 
have  said  before,  about  the  nature  of  the 
blessing,  but  of  its  attainableness  in  this 
life.  We  believe  that  it  is  our  first  duty 
and  privilege  to  attain  this  blessing;  and 
that  we  are  living  below  the  grand  de- 
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signs  of  God,  in  his  most  astonishing 
scheme  of  Hedemption,  if  we  are  liring 
short  of  this  salvation. 

This  Tiew  of  the  subject  makes  ns  take 
the  shame  of  our  sin  upon  ourselves, 
when  by  inbred  corruption  we  indulge 
anything  contrary  to  the  known  will  of 
God.  And  we  are  not  sufficiently 
ashamed  of  ourselves,  or  we  should  more 
earnestly  seek  their  destruction  by  hay- 
ing the  life  and  love  of  God  **shed' 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
given  unto  us." 

Mr.  James,  of  Birmipgharo,  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  treatise  on  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, which  deserves  the  most  serious 
perusal,  and  from  which  much  may  be 
learned;  but  when  one  lays  down  the 
book,  one  feels  something  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  having  read  Mr.  Law's 
**  Serious  Call.'*  We  feel  convicted, 
warned,  and  directed,  but  not  sufficiently 
encouraged.  There  is  a  want  of  more  of 
the  attractions  of  the  **  ministration  of  the 
Spirit"  mixed  with  convictions,  warn- 
ings, and  directions.  After  all,  let  ns 
have  not  only  the  curb  of  caution  in  our 
mouth,  or  the  spur  of  duty  in  our  side, 
but  the  prize  of  privilege  before  our  eye, 
and  we  shall  move  more  steadily  and 
more  comfortably  **  towards  the  mark  of 
the  prize  of  our  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus."  Who  can  read  this  chapter 
without  feeling  a  **  fear  lest  a  promise 
being  left  us,  we  should  come  short  of  it  ?" 
^lest,  after  all  our  knowledge  and  all 
our  feeling,  and  all  our  saying,  and  all 
o\a  doing ^  and  all  our  sv^ertn^,  we  should 
stop  short  of  this  love,  and  therefore  be 
but  '*  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cym- 
bals." But  if  we  feel  nothing  but  fear^ 
how  uncomfortably  we  shall  move  in  the 
way  of  duty !  Let  us  also  believe  that 
this  need  not  be  the  case;  that  the  Lord 
is  able  and  willing,  and  waiting  to  bring 
ns  to  a  higher  state  of  salvation ;  that  he 
deli]ghts  to  bestow  this  love  upon  us 
"without  money  and  without  price;" 
and  then  our  hope  attracts,  encourages, 
and  raises  us;  and  thus  whilst  a  holy 
fear  drivet  us  to  Christ,  the  '*  assurance 
of  hope  "  draws  us  to  him  with  earnest 
desire  and  expanded  expectation  that  he 
will  do  for  us  above  all  we  can  ask  or 
think. 

Read  the  chapter  again: — and  what  is 
best  to  be  done?  Whilst  the  book  is 
open,  spread  it  before  the  Lord. .  Then 
open  your  heart  wider' than  the  book. 
Most  ingenuously  confess  how  far  your 
heart  and  life  have  fallen  short  of  the 
principle  and  practice  of  love, — of  the 
loss  your  own  soul  has  sustained  by  the 
want  of  this  love,— of  the  injury  that 
may,  at  times,  have  been  done  to  others 


by  the  outbreaking  of  tempers,  words, 
and  actions,  which  have  been  contrary  to 
love.  Here  let  the  confession  be  sin- 
cere and  deep.  But  stop  not  here — Teiy 
far  from  it : — pour  out  your  soul  in  pravc  r 
to  God,  that  he  would  hear  the  "  blood  of 
sprinkling"  in  your  behalf,  which  you  now 
present  to  him  by  the  hands  of  yowr 
great  High  Priest.  Let  your  prsyt  r  I  e 
the  language  of  the  heart,  breathed  out 
in  the  agony  of  desire.  But  let  it  also  be 
presented  "  in  faith,  nothing  doubting,^ 
because  if  ever  there  is  a  prayer  which 
can  be  offered  to  God  with  ^Maitl., 
nothing  doubting,"  it  is  surely  that 
wherein  ouri^  hole  soul's  desire  is  to  love 
him. 

If  his  will  can  be  known  by  his  com- 
mandments, his  promises,  and  his 
threatenings,  then  we  are  sure  that  **  i»e 
ask  according  to  his  will,"  when  we  at>k 
to  love  him  "  with  nil  our  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  and  strength:"  and  8t.  John 
says,  "This  is  the  confidence  ihat  ^e 
have  in  him,  that  if  we  ask  anything 
according  to  his  will,  he  heareth  us."— 
First  epistle,  5  chapter,  14  rerse.  And 
in  this  case  no  doubt  but  "we  ask  ac- 
cording to  his  will,"  and  we  shall  find  an 
answer  of  peace.  Let  us  then  look  with 
confident  expectation  for  this  in  all  the 
appointed  means  of  grace.  It  must 
come  from  God,  for  **  God  is  love."  He 
can  do  it  in  a  moment  by  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  vital 
principle  of  love  can  eradicate  the  deeply 
rooted  principle  of  enmity  of  the  camai 
mind ;  and  we  may  sing, — 

**  Wben  Jfsus  makes  my  heart  his  home. 
My  «m  shall  all  depart; 
And,  lo  I  he  salth,  *I  qnkkly  come 
To  flU  and  rale  thy  heart  I' " 

The  whole  salvation  of  grace  appears 
to  be  apprehended  and  appropriated  by 
faith.  Faith  apprehends  the  objects  of 
salvation.  Faith  apprehends  the  glories 
of  Christ  in  his  person,  offices,  law9, 
promises,  provision,  kingdom,  and  glory. 
Faith  sees  the  love  of  Christ  mnnii'g 
through  all,  as  the  blood  runs  through 
every  part  of  the  body.  Faith  is  the 
sours  eye.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  soul's 
sunshine.  In  this  light  the  scriptures 
are  read,  and  the  grand  subject  of  the 
Bible  (viz.,  Christ  and  his  salvation),  are 
seen  and  admired  and  loved.  O,  how 
delightful  to  view  through  this  medium, 
•*  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ!"  O 
how  profitable  to  view  in  this  glass  **  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,"  so  as  to  be  **  changed 
into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to 
glory,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord!" 

Look  at  the  temple  of  Christianity 
filled  with  the  glory  of  Him  '*  in  whom 
dwelkth    the  fulness  of   the  Godhead 
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bodily."  Behold  the  worshippera,  and 
especially  those  kings  and  priests  who 
**  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of 
Christ/*  '  Hear  them  sing,  **  Unto  him 
that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  oar 
sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us 
kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his 
Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  Hear  from 
within,  a  voice  speaking  to  yon^  and 
saying,  **  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the 
Lord;  wherefore  standest  thou  with- 
out?" See,  printed  over  the  entrance, 
'*  Believe,  and  enter  in."  And  "  now^ 
therefore,  why  tarriest  thou  ?  Arise, 
and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  O  may  yon  now, 
henceforward,  and  for  ever,  '*  walk  in  the 
light  as  God  is  in  ihe  light,"  and  feel  the 
**  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleans- 
ing you  from  all  sin  !"  May  the  deepest 
experience  of  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge,  be  your  portion! 
May  you  be  a  mother  in  our  Israel,  and 
lead  the  family  of  your  household, 
and  the  family  of  a  numerous  class, 
into  the  heights  and  depths  of  Christi- 
anity; and  after  you  have  glorified  God 
by  a  long  and  holy  and  useful  life,  may 
you  then  enter  into  and  enjoy  the  richest 
measures  of  the  joy  of  your  Lord  for 
ever!  There  may  you  finfl,  at  the  last, 
•  your  valuable  partner,  your  interesting 
children,  and  your  sincere  friend, 

W.  Dawson. 


LteTTER  TO  A  METHODIST 
MINISTER.  . 

Dec,  24,  1853. 

Mr  Dear  Brother  W :— I  re- 
ceived your  letter,  and  found  my  spirit 
refreshed  by  reading  it.  It  affords  me 
great  pleasure  to  know  that  I  have,  in 
any  degree,  been  a  blessing  to  you,  and 
to  some  of  the  dear  friends  in  your 
circuit.  I  daily  pray  that  the  good  may 
be  luting,  and  the  converts  endure  to 
the  end.  TJie  work  of  the  ministry  is  a 
great  work, — a  high,  a  holy,  and  a 
glorious  work  ;  and  when  its  duties  are 
faithfully  discharged,  it  yields  unspeaka- 
ble sQtisf Action.  I  feel  happy  in  the 
work;  but  I  feel  most  happy  when  I 
am  most  fMithful,  and  have  the*  greatest 
success.  Nothing  will  bear  reflection  so 
well  as  earnest  and  zealous  efforts  to 
save  souls.  This  will  bear  thinking  upon 
in  Iife*s  last  struggle,  in  the  world's 
solemn  judgment-day,  and  throughout 
all  futurity.  I  have  had  to  mourn  and 
grieve  over  ten  thousand  things  which 
I  have  said  and  done  since  I  first  pro* 
fessed  religion ;  but  I  never  had  occasion 
to  mourn  and  grieve  over  what  I  have 
said  or  done,  with  spare  design,  accord- 


ing to  the  will  of  God,  to  extend  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom,  and  convert  sinners. 
Oh,  that  I  may  be  more  faithful,  more 
prayerful,  and  more  successful  than  I 
have  ever  been. 

I  am  glad,  my  dear  brother,  yon  feel 
your  spirit  stirred  up  to  pray  and  labour 
more  diligently.  I  am  glad  for  the  sake 
of  the  honour  of  Christ,  my  Maker,  and 
for  the  sake  of  precious  souls,  for  whom 
my  Lord  laid  down  his  life.  And  I  am 
glud  for  your  own  sake,  for  the  more 
you  do  for  God,  the  more  God  will  do 
for  you.  Be  useful,  and  you  will  he 
happy.  Bring  hundreds,  yea,  thousands 
of  sinners  to  the  bleeding  cross,  and  you 
will  have  a  crown  brilliant  with  count- 
less jewels.  Then,  move  onward  and 
upward ;  go  right  up  to  God,  push  your 
way  to  the  throne,  prostrate  yourself, 
body  and  soul,  at  the  feet  of  the  Great 
I  AM ;  get  your  head  filled  with  heavenly 
light,  ^our  heart  with  heavenly  love,  your 
soul  imbued  with  heavenly  influence, 
and  your  tongue  touched  with  heavenly 
fire.  Pursue  your  heavenward  course 
day  and  night ;  hold  up  everywhere  the 
burning,  flaming  torch  of  divine  truth ; 
preach  till  your  hearers  are  spell-bound 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
numbers  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  fall  down  before  God,  crying, 
"Wiiat  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?'*  Act 
a  manly  part.  Do  not  move  at  the  old 
jog-trot  pace,  but  run.  Do  not  go  in  the 
beaten  track  of  professors,  but  in  the 
high  path  of  angelic  holiness  in  which 
the  immortal  Fletcher  was  found.  *'  The 
great  spell  in  revivalism,"  says  Caughey, 
"  is  holiness."  If  you  would  witness  ex- 
traordinary success,  you  must  employ 
extraordinary  means;  for  ordinary  mea- 
sures cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
produce  effects  of  an  extraordinary  cha- 
racter. **No  ministry,"  says  Angell 
James,  '*  will  be  really  effective,  what- 
ever may  be  its  intelligence,  which  is 
not  a  ministry  of  strong  faith,  tme 
spirituality,  and  deep  earnestness."  Lei 
us  pray  that  the  sacramental  hosts  of 
God's  elect  may  be  men  of  much  prayer, 
mighty  faith,  deep  piety,  universal  be- 
nevolence, burning  compassion,  and 
untiring  exertion  to  save  sinners.  If 
the  devil  can  only  get  ministers  to  lose 
sight  of  the  great  end  of  preaching,  he 
has  not  much  trouble  in  corrupting  the 
church.  If  he  can  secure  a  powerless 
ministry,  his  malevolent  object  is  soon 
accomplished. 

I  am  glad  yon  feel  determined  to  ex- 
pose the  sins  of  the  church,  for  while  the 
church  remains  in  her  present  state,  we 
shall  never  see  the  work  of  conversion 
go  on  to  any  great  e^cteni.  A  faithless 
ministry  b  the  curse  of  the  church,  and 
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a  sleepj  chnrch  is  the  cnrse  of  the  world. 
There  are  many  things  in  the  church 
which  hinder  the  work  of  God,  and 
oaghc"  to  be  faithfiilly  pointed  out,  and 
exposed.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent 
of  these,  and  that  which  lorms  the 
greatest  barrier  to  the  converting  work, 
is  the  love  of  the  world.  This  monster 
sin  leads  to  a  thousand  other  sins,  and 
eifectuallj  bars  the  soul  from  communion 
with  God,  and  takes  away  the  relish  for 
prayer,  and  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  love  of  the  world  is  a 
sin  as  surely  as  adultery,  stealing,  and 
drunkenness  are  sins ;  and  it  is,  I  fear, 
even  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  salvation 
of  souls ;  for  while  drunkenness,  steal- 
ing, and  adultery  would  not  be  tolera- 
ted, the  love  of  the  world  is  tolerated  to 
an  awful  extent.  A  man  may  love  the 
world  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  toil 
hard  every  day  through  the  whole  year 
to  lay  up  eArthly  riches,  and  still  be  a 
member  of  the  church.  Now,  such  a 
person  deserves  expulsion  from  the 
church  as  much  as  the  drunkard,  and  is 
as  great  a  clog  to  the  wheels  of  the  gos- 
pel churiot.  Can  the  drunlcard  be  in  a 
state  of  grace?  Nay,  for  the  Bible  de- 
clares that  "no  drunkard  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."  And  can  the 
world-loving  professor  be  in  a  state  of 
grace?  Hear  what  the  Apostle  says, 
"  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him.*'  Then,  neither 
one  nor  the  other  has  a  meetness  for  the 
church  triumphant;  and,  consequently, 
no  proper  qualification  for  the  church 
militant.  Yet,  alas!  the  churches  of  the 
present  day  contain  numbers  of  worldly- 
.minded  professors.  The  result  is,  while 
popery,  infidelity,  licentiousness,  and  all* 
manner  of  vice  are  spreading,  and  tens 
of  thonsands  are  dropping  into  hell- 
flames,  multitudes  of  religious  professors 
are  asleep,  and  dreaming  of  earth's 
riches,  earth's  honours,  and  earth's  plea- 
sures ;  loving  gold  above  God,  and  the 
gratification  of  their  fleshly  appetites 
above  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

My  dear  brother,  we  see  and  lament 
these  evils,  and  shall  be*  guilty  before 
God  if  we  do  not  labour  to  rempve 
them.  Let  us  strive  to  do  so  with  all 
onr  might;  and  let  us  lose  no  time,  but 
begin  at  once.  Let  us  live  near  to  Christ, 
get  filled  with  the  Spirit,  be  clothed  with 
holy  influence,  and  pray  and  preach 
and  write  for  the  revival  of  pure  re- 
ligion. 

I  praise  God  that  Mrs. and  her 

daughters  are  still  happy  in  the  Lord. 
They  have  my  prayers  ;  I  now  send  them 
mj  kind  regards ;  and  tell  them  that 
before  this  old  year  is  all  worn  away, 
thej  may  expect  a  letter  from  me.    Re- 


member me  to  Messrs. , , , 

and  other  friends,  whose  names  I  forget. 
Tell  them  that  if  I  see  them  no  more 
on  earth,  I  will  try  to  remember  to  look 
out  for  them  in  the  world's  last  great 
reckoning  day ;  and  that  I  hope  I  shall  see 
them  all  on  the  right  band  of  my  Saviour 
and  Judge.  Trusting  that  I  shall  hear 
from  you  again,  at  no  vei^  distant  period, 
I  remain,  yours  very  afiectionatelv, 

S.  b. 

LETTER  TO  A  UNTTARLAN 
MINISTER. 

Jan.  28,  1653. 

Deab  Bbother, — I  address  you  as  a 
brother,  though  I  believe  you  have  erred 
from  the  faith  and  denied'the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  alone  we  can  have 
salvation.  I  received  your  letter  this 
morning,  with  a  post  office  order  for  £1 
enclosed,  and  thank  you.  I  print  as 
cheaply  as  J.  B.  did,  but  I  could  not 
conscientiously  print  anything  advoca- 
ting Unitarianism  or  Deism.  My  busi- 
ness, and  everything  I  do,  I  endeavour 
to  do  to  the  glory  of  God ;  but  I  could 
not  print  a  tract  advancing  principles  op- 
posed to  the  religion  of  my  Saviour,  to  the 
glory  of  God.  I  love  the  Saviour,  for  he 
has  loved  me,  died  for  me,  redeemed  me, 
pardoned  me,  sanctified  me,  and  made 
me  unspeakably  happy;  and  I  would  not, 
on  any  consideration,  wilfully  grieve 
him  by  given  publicity  to  sentiments 
derogatory  to  his  glory.  Oh,  that  I  h2id 
some  rational  grounds  for  believing  that 
you  were  now  a  true  disciple  of  Christ, 
sitting  humbly  at  his  feet,  waiting  to 
learn  and  do  his  holy  will.  Oh,  that  yon 
.were  now,  as  an  angel  of  mercy,  fl}ing 
from  place  to  place,  proclaiming  salva- 
tion to  fallen  sinners.  Allow  me  to  ask, 
what  are  yon  doing  for  the  conversion  of 
'souls?  J)o  you  get  any  seals  to  yonr 
ministry,  any  souls  for  yonr  hire?  l>oea 
the  in^uence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ac- 
company your  teaching,  apply  the  words 
to  the  hearts  of  sinners,  and  constrain 
them,  under  a  deep  sense  of  their  guilt 
and  danger,  to  inquire,  **  What  shall  I 
do  to  be  saved?"  Such  effects  were 
produced  by  the  preachingof  the  apostles; 
and  such  effects  have  been,  and  still  are 
produced  under  the  preaching  of  all 
evangelical  ministers  whose  own  souls 
bum  with  love  to  Christ  and  compassion 
to  thfiir  fellow  men.  But  I  fear  the  cry 
of  the  awakened  sinner  for  mercy  is 
never  heard  under  the  ministry  of  ray 
old  friend  and  companion,  M.  A.  M. 
Blame  me  not  for  my  candour,  for  it  is 
blended  with  affection.  It  is  love  to 
yonr  precious  soul  which  prompts  me 
to  speak  plainly  and  faith  fnUy.    While 
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yon   stndionslj  leave    Christ,  and  the 
atonement,  and  the  cleansing  blood,  and 
the    renewing   inflacnces    of  the  U0I7 
Ghost,  out  of  yoar  sermons  you  will  see 
no  such  fruits  as  accompanied  the  simple 
preaching  of  the  cross  by  the  Primitive 
Ciiristian  preachers.    You  may  persuade 
some  to    give    up    their    outward  and 
flagrant  vices,  and  build  their  hopes  of 
heaven  on  morality,  or  the  living  of  a 
decent  moral  life ;  but  you  will  persuade 
none,  I  fear,  to  come  as  hell-deserving 
sinners  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  to  im- 
plore the  forgiveness  of  their  past  sins, 
through  the  sufferings,  and  death,  and 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  only 
way  a  condemned  rebel  can  be  reconciled 
to  God.    My  desire  and  prayer  is  that 
the  Lord  may  bring  you  again  to  em- 
brace   the  truth   and    bless  yon   with 
true  repentance.    Oh,  how  I  wish  tou 
were  building  on  the  right  foundation, 
and  employing  your    noble    powers  in 
winning  souls  to  Christ.    I  am  afraid 
yon  do  not  pray  so  much  now  as  you  did 
when  a  Methodist,  and  have   not    the 
same  sweet  fellowship  with  the  Father, 
and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.    Tell  me 
how  matters  stand  with  your  'soul.    Do 
Tour    principles    make    you    perfectly 
happy  in  prospect  of  death  ?    Will  they 
be  able  to  sustain  you  when  summoned 
to  the  awful  judgment  seat?    Will  they 
gain    for    yon  a  crown  of  life  and  a 
blessed  eternity?    Have   yon  no   mis- 
givings, no   doubts  which    you  cannot 
clear  up  ?    Are  you  sure  that  Satan  has 
not  deceived  you?  Do  not  yon  sometimes 
wish  secretly  thai  there  was  no  futurity, 
no  final  reckoning  day,  or    that  your 
system  afforded  yon  more  certain  know- 
ledge as  to  your  everlasting  state?    Are 
TOU  satisfied  at  all  times  that  your  course 
IS  pleasing  to  God,  and  that  death,  come 
when  it  may,  would  transport  you  to  the 
luxuriant  valleys  of  paradise?    Alas, I 
fear  that  these  questions,  answered  in  the 
blazing  light  of  eternity,  would  leave 
your  soul  full  of  darkness,  doubts,  and 
uncertainties!    Oh,  take  warning,  pause, 
kneel  down  and  pray ;  and  with  God,  and 
Christ,  and  death,  and  judgment,  and 


heaven,  and  hell,  and  eternity  before 
your'eyes,  look  at  your  principles  ngaiu  I 
Hold  them  up  before  the  flaming  ^ords 
of  the  Holy  Ghoist.  O  shrink  from 
taking  another  step  in  an  uncertain  path. 
Stand  still  a  little.  Look  around  you. 
Look  above,  below,  before  you. 

"  See  the  storm  of  ren^tnince  inithering 
Oer  (he  path  you  dare  to  tread; 
Hear  the  uuful  thuoder  rolling, 
Loud  and  louder  o'er  jour  head." 

I  beseech  you,  dear  brother,  despise 
not  these  overflowings  of  my  full  heart 
as  the  wild  ravings  of  a  fanatic.  I  know 
the  path  in  which  yon  are  travelling.  I 
have  been  a  long  way  in  it  myself.  I  know 
its  allurements,  and  temptations,  and 
dangers.  I  once  fancied  my  soul  secure 
in  it,  and  challenged  the  world  to  prove 
me  wrong.  But  God  opened  my  eyes;  I 
saw  my  danger ;   I  shrunk  from  it ;   the 

E-eat  Spirit  led  me  back  to  the  bleeding 
amb;  there  I  obtained  again  forgiveness 
and  peace,  and  a  foretaste  of  the  bliss 
which  is  at  God's  right  hand.  The  way 
to  the  cross  is  the  way  to  heaven.  The 
gospel  only  contains  the  true  remedy  for 
a  sin-smit  soul. 

**  Should  all  the  forms  that  men  devise, 
Assault  mj  fa'th  with  treaclierous  art, 
rd  call  them  vanity  and  lies. 
And  bind  thy  gospel  to  my  heart." 

I  fear  that  to  dispute  with  you  on  vour 
doctrinal  points,  would  do  you  but  little 
good,  unless  the  Lord  in  mercy  should 
touch  your  heart,  and  open  your  under- 
standing. If  you  were  here  I  would 
pray  with  you  and  for  yon,  and  would 
try  to  persuade  you  to  receive  the  blessed 
Jesus  as  your  all-sufficient  Saviour;  and 
if  you  got  your  heart  made  right,  your 
soul  reconverted,  and  your  depraved 
nature  renewed,  I  should  not  fear  much 
for  your  creed.  Come  then  to  Jesus, 
and  he  will  save  you.  Live  to  promote 
his  glory,  and  you  will  be  happy  for  ever. 
But  I  am  just  called  away,  and  for  the 
present  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you. 
The  Lord  bless  you  with  all  spiritual 
hlessings. 

Tours  respectfully, 

Bev.  M.  A.  M.  S.  H. 


^mi^txmt 


AUSTRALIA. 
DauAKENMBBS  has  become  an  evil  of 
such  portentous  magnitude  in  this  com- 
munity—is daily  spreading  so  fast,  and 
doing  snch  deadly  injury,  politically  as 
well  as  morally,  that  a  political  remedy 
hat  become  absolutely  necessary.    What 


the  precise  character  of  that  remedy  is 
to  be,  let  time  and  circumstance  deter- 
mine. It  is  enough  that,  despite  all  the 
religious  agencies  in  operation,  and  all 
the  moral  machinery  in  action, — despite 
pulpits,  and  schools,  and  temperance  so- 
cieties, drankenneaa  has  spread  and  is 
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spreadinq^.  The  demon  of  intemperance, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  is  daily 
destroying  the  bodies,  and,  possibly,  the 
sonls  of  thousands  around  as.  There- 
fore, a  further  and  different  retnedy  must 
be  sought.  The  law  itself  which  sanc- 
tions this  work  of  death  must  be  abro- 
gated, and  law  must  be  turned  to  its 
only  trne  purpose,  namely,  the  frotec- 
TioN  of  the  people  who  obey  it. — Mel- 
lotaite  Argut. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  MAINE  LAW. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  article  describ- 
ing various  events  in  connection  with  the 
progress  of  the  Maine  Law,  the  Ntto 
Yo%'k  Tribune  observes  i — 

'*The  present  state  of  the  question 
therefore  may  be  summed  up  thus  : 

*'l. — Less  than  three  years  hav« 
transpired  since  the  first  act  of  absolute 
prohibition  and  contraband  liquor  de* 
struction  was  passed  in  any  State,  and 
within  this  time  five  States  and  one 
Territory  have  affirmed  the  principle  of 
prohibition,  while  another  State^  and 
the  greatest  of  all,  has  chosen  a  legis- 
lature to  do  likewise;  and  a  seventh 
(Wisconsin)  has  instructed  its  legislature 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps.* 

"  2 ^Not  one  State  that  ever  adopted 

a  Law  of  Prohibition  has  repealed  it; 
and  in  no  one  instance  have  the  peopl6| 
when  appealed  to,  failed  to  sostain  the 
principle  of  prohibition  by  a  decisive 
majority. 

"3. — ^The  cry  for  repeal  grows  every- 
where weaker  with  each  year's  ex- 
perience of  the  workings  of  prohibition. 
When  the  act  of  Maine  first  took  effect, 
the  lovers  of  liquor,  or  of  the  profits 
made  by  selling  it,  were  confident  that 
they  shonld  be  able  to  repeal  it ;  but  now 
thejr  have  no  longer  a  hope  of  this,  and 
their  force  in  the  legislature  has  dwindled 
to  a  handful. 

"In  each  State  where  it  has  been 
tried,  prohibition  has  steadily  gained 
ground.  Boston  has  been  the  stronghold 
of  opposition  in  New  England,  as  it  is 
the  focus  of  the  mm  traffic,  yet  Boston 
has  at  length  chosen  a  Maine  Law  Mayor, 
and  commenced  the  prosecution  of  law- 
breakers. All  through  Massachusetts, 
the  law  is  better  enforced  at  this  moment 
than  it  was  at  any  time  prior  to  the  pre- 
sent year  ;  and  in  most  localities  liqnor- 
selling  is  either  extinct,  or  as  stealthy 
and  secret  as  any  other  violation  of  law. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  disrepu- 

*  since  the  above  ww  pQbllthed,  the  State  of 
Connecticut  has  passed  the  Maine  Law  bj  a 
mtOority  of  13  to  1  In  the  Senate,  and  of  148  to  41 
In  the  Assembly;  and  the  Uayorof  PlilladelpMa 
has  closed  all  drinkinir^boases  In  that  oUr  on  Clio 
Sabbath,  1^  proclamatioa. 


table  to  ten,  and  tlie  bnsiness  falls  cob- 
stantly  into  lower  and  meaner  hands, 
where  it  is  »ot  utterly  abandoned." 

"ONLY  HAlFa  glass,  MX 

DEAR." 

BT  HR.  J.  B.  «ovea. 

*'  Hb  had  once  been  sent  for  by  a  lady, 
who  said  to  htm,  '  Have  yon  ever  heard, 
Mr.  Gongh,  of  a  ease  where  a  son  struck 
his  mother?'  He  replied  that  he  had 
known  that,  but  he  never  knew  a  sober 
boy  use  his  fist  to  bis  mother.  Tlie  lady 
then  proceeded  to  say  that  she  had  been 
struck  by  her  son,  and  she  wished  Mr. 
Gongh  to  speak  to  him.  This  he  pro- 
mised to  do,  and  found  her  son  at  an 
hotel.  When  Mr.  Gough  announced  his 
name  to  him,  lie  was  told  to  *  sit  down, 
sit  down;  heard  you  speak;  tell  a  good 
deal  of  truth;  I  know  all  about  it;  some 
men  say  yon  don't  speak  the  truth*  I  say 
you  do.'  When  Mr.  Gough  was  obliged 
to  say  that  he  had  come  at  the  request  of 
his  mother,  the  son  drew  himself  up  with 
the  most  fiendish  expression,  and  coning 
dose  to  him,  pushed  his  fist  right  in  his 
face,  and  said,  *Well,  go  back  to  her; 
tell  her  it  is  too  late  to  aend  any  ttm* 
perance  lecturer  to  me.  My  mother  sent 
yonP  Perhaps  she  means  well;  but  I  do 
not  love  my  mother;  every  particle  of 
love  for  my  mother  is  burnt  out  of  m«« 
when  I  remember  how  in  that  cursed 
drawing-room  she  patted  me  on. the  head 
and  said, — "  only  half  a  glass,  my  dear  r*^- 
Go  back,  go  back  to  my  mother.'  Did 
that  mother  expect,  when  she  gave  her 
son  half  a  glass  of  wine,  it  would  pro-> 
duce  such  dreadful  results?" 

A  HIGH  LITERARY  OPIKION. 

Wbatkvbii  doubt  may  be  entertained 
oonoemtng  the  eflect  of  strong  drink  on 
the  physical  health  of  the  popnlatloB, 
Its  noxions  influence  on  their  moral 
health  admits  of  no  dispate.  We  con- 
fess that  we  were  dbt  prepared  to  find  so 
overwhelming  a  proportion  of  crime 
directly  caused  by  intemperance,  and  wt 
think  the  temperance  society  has  done 
good  service  by  the  evidence  whidi  h 
has  published  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. When  we  realise  the  moral  eflTects 
that  would  follow,  if  the  gains  of  labour 
were  diverted  from  the  pockets  of  tha 
publican  to  those  of  the  grocer  and  the 
butcher,  the  tailor  and  the  shoemaker, 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  bookseller,  w§ 
e<tnnot  help  wUhmg  thAt  «vsry  workimj^ 
man  vfould  become  •  weUer'druAer, 
Every  one  must  rejoice  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  convince  the  masses  of  cIm 
penalties  which  th^  entail  upon  them- 
selves by  intemperance*  If  such  eEbitt 
M\^  they  leave  the  peei>Ie  bo  wone  tktfi 
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they  foniMl  them.  If  tbey  tncoeed,  thej 
Bake  them  wiser  and  better.  *  ^  *  We 
wish  Qod-speed  to  the  champions  of 
teraperanoe.  In  these  days  there  is  more 
mason  than  ever  to  welcome  every  means 
which  may  tend  to  lefine  and  elevate  the 
democracy  of  Sngland.  As  yean  pass 
on,  the  sovereign  people  is  likely  to  be- 


come more  and  more  absolale  in  its 
sovereignty.  If  Lemaelwas  right,  it  would 
be  best  for  all  parties  that  King  Demos 
sRonld  be  a  water-drinker,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  his  reign,  the  rich  have 
assuredly  every  reason  to  desire  an  ap- 
peal from  Demos  drunk  to  Demos  sober. 


Pkellaittoits. 


AOTTCB  TO  MlSSIONAimS. 

Do  not  confine  yourselves  to  chapels  or 
meeting-houses.  Where  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  success,  a  place  of  that  descrip- 
tion should  be  got  as  a  rallying  point; 
bat  ybur  work  being  to  "preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,**  and  as  thou- 
sands will  never  resort  to  houses  of 
worship  without  gospel  compulsion,  yon 
must  go  to  them—go  to  the  chief  places 
of  resort;  for  it  is  here  those  who  are 
wise  to  win  souU  shall  find  wisdom 
speaking,  through  them,  to  the  people, 
**  Doth  not  wisdom  cry  ?  and  understand- 
ing put  forth  her  voice?  She  standeth 
ifi  the  top  of  high  places,  bv  the  way  ia 
the  places  of  the  paths,  ohe  crieth  at 
the  gates,  at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  at 
the  coming  in  at  the  doors.  Unto  you, 
O  men,  I  call ;  and  m^  voice  is  to  thc) 
sons  of  men." — ^Prov,  viii.  1—4.  Obey, 
then,  the  command  of  the  Lord  to  his 
servants;  "Go  out  quickly  into  the 
streets  and  hmes  of  the  city,  and  bring 
in  hither  the  poor,  &c. . . .  and  into  the 
highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them 
to  come  in,  that  my  house  my  be  filled." 
— Luke  xi V.  2 1 —23.  Strive  to  be  able  to 
say,  ^  1  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  aU 
men.'* — Acts  xx.  96. 

TO  CO2CTB0VBBSULI8T8. 

Bb  cijm  in  arguing ;  for  fierceness 
makes  error  a  laulty  and  truth  dis- 
courtesy. Why  should  I  feel  another 
man*s  mistakes,  more  than  his  sickness 
or  infirmity?  In  love,  I  should ;  but 
anger  is  not  love,  nor  wisdom  neither ; 
therefore,  gently  move. — HerbtrU 

SAOBXO  AVTHOBB. 

No  writer  or  speaker  will  ever  be  so 
tender,  and  pathetic,  and  touching,  as 
he  whose  diction  is  most  imbued  with" 
the  manner  and   phraseologj    of  the 
sacred  Koihony-^Kww, 

THAKKBOITIXa* 

XoAjnuoiviBO  is  a  proper  answer  to 
dark  and  disquieting  thoughts,  and  may 
be  aa  effects  means  to  silence  them. 


(1  Thess.  V.  18.)  Songs  of  praise  are 
sovereini  cordials  to  drooping  souls, 
and  will  help  to  cure  melancholy.  When 
we  have  no  other  answer  ready  to  the 
suggestions  of  grief  and  fear,  we  may 
have  recourse  to  this: — "I  thank  thee, 
O  Father  I**  Let  us  bless  God  that  it  is 
not  worse  with  us  than  it  is. — Matthew 


HO  GOOD  DBBO  LOST. 

Philosophebs  tell  us  that  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  not  one  single 
particle  of  matter  has  ever  been  lost.  It 
may  have  passed  into  new  shapes — it 
may  have  been  combined  with  other 
elements— it  may  have  floated  away  in 
smoke  or  vapour,  but  it  is  not  lost.  It 
will  come  back  again  in  the  dew-drop  or 
the  rain — it  will  spring  up  in  the  fibre  or 
the  plant,  or  paint  itsdf  on  the  rose-leaf. 
Through  dl  its  transformations,  Provi- 
dence watches  over  and  directs  it  stilL 
Even  so  it  is  with  every  holy  thought  or 
heavenly  desire,  or  humble  aspiration,  or 
generous  and  self-denying  effort  It 
may  escape  onr  observation — ^we  may  be 
unable  to  follow  it,  but  it  is  an  element 
of  the  moral  world,  and  it  is  not  losL 

OK  TRJB  BIBLB. 

What  Is  man  in  his  social  relations 
without  the  Bible?      Pride  boasts  of 
him,  but  he  is  a  worm.    Science  boasts 
of  him,  but  he  is  like  the  brutes  that 
perish.       Pleasure,     wealth,     honour, 
friends,  boast  of  him ;  but  they  have  not 
even  a  gossamer  veil  to  cover  his  shame. 
Philaofbropy  boasts  of  him;  but  it  is  a 
wild,     eccentric,     meteor-like     philan- 
thropy, and  not  like  the  "  clear  shining 
of  the  sun  after  rain."    What  the  Scrip- 
tures reveal  is   wondronsly  adapted  to 
the  social  character  and   condition   of 
man ;  there  is  nothing  wanting  in  them, 
and  nothing   superfluous.     Take  away 
any  of  its  instructions  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  it  would  be  found  that  there  is 
something  in  the  social  relations  to  whioh 
it  has  no  eonnteipart ;  add  to  them,  and 
the  coontBrpart.  is  wantiog  i^  the  socisl 
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relations  ;  alter  them,  and' these  relations 
themselves  will  need  to  he  altered. 
When  Sir  Walter  Scott  retnrned  a 
trembling  invalid  from  Italy  to  die  in  his 
native  land,  the  sight  of  home  so  invi- 
gorated his  spirits  that  some  hope  was 
cherished  that  he  might  recover.  Bat 
he  foand  that  he  mast  die.  Addressing 
his  son-in-law,  ho  said,  "  Bring  me  a 
book."  "What  book?"  replied  Lock- 
hart.  "  Can  you  ask,"  replied  the  man 
whose  works  have  charmed  the  world — 
"  can  you  ask  what  book  ? — there  is  bat 
one  I "  Precious  Bible  I  There  is 
nothing  it  does  not  offer,  nothing  it  doeft 
not  give  to  the  man  who  feels  his  wants, 
and  seeks  its  botiaty.    Truth  that  never 


grows  old,  riches  that  never  decafr 
pleaanres  that  never  cloj,  a  crown  that 
18  never  tarnished,  griefs  assuaged,  and 
fears  tranquil ised,  bright  hopes  and 
incorruptible  immortalitj,  are  the  gift 
of  God  to  all  the  lovers  of  the  Bible. 
"ExtracUfrom  Dr.  ^mg*9  ^BibU  na$ 
of  man,** 

OOOt>  PRKACHTNO 

Is  not  only  interesting  and  instructive 
but  also  practical ;  and  is  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  state,  and  character,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  every  class  of  hearers, 
and  directly  calculated  to  interest  and 
promote  their  spiritoal  and  eternal  good. 
'^Didymus, 


States  mt  ^ubfit  %Mts. 


The  Wbrlstan  CoirNEXioK  akd 
THB  Rbpobkrbs.— The  relative  positions 
of  these  two  bodies  for  several  years, 
favoured  the  notion  which  many  have  held, 
that  a  diminution  of  the  one  will  naturally 
conduce  to  the  augmentation  and  expan- 
sion of  the  other.  The  facts  elicited  at 
the  recent  gatherings  in  Birmingham,  of 
the  Conference  on  one  side,  and  the  Dele- 
gates on  the  other,  prove  how  fallacious 
all  such  anticipations  are,  and  that  the 
success  of  religiout  movement»  depends 
upon  something  beside  the  regular  and 
uninterrupted  performance  of  public  ordi- 
nances, even  among  a  body  so  powerful  as 
the  Wesleyan  Connexion;  and  is  not  to  be 
secured  by  the  pursuit  of  antagonistic 
measures  towards  any  eoclesiaslical  body, 
though  after  the  energetic  type  furnished 
by  the  Wesleyan  Refojrmers.  A  decrease 
of  nearly  seven  thousand  in  the  Con» 
nexion  is  a  subject  for  solemn  and 
thoughtful  meditation,  and  occasioned  a 
deeply  interesting  conversation  in  the 
course  of  the  sittings  of  the  recent  Con- 
ference, in  which  many  evils  were  pointed 
out,  and  many  admiiwions  made,  that 
ought  to  be  followed  by  corresponding 
efforts  towards  reformation  and  amend- 
ment. After  these  '*  words,"  we  hope  to 
see  the  performance  of  ''deeds,**  that 
there  may  be  a  conclusion  to  this  series  of 
diminutions,  averaging,  during  the  last 
five  years,  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
a  year.  We  have  more  to  say  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects;  but  want  of  space  at 
present  forbids. 

Thb  Wab.— One  great  fort  in  the 
Baltic  has  been  taken  with  comparative 
ease  from  the  Russians  by  the  allied  fleets 
and  forces,  and  It  is  said  nineteen  hundred 
prisoners  of  war  are  now  on  their  way  to 
our  shores,  while  the  stronghold  which 


they  garrisoned  (Bomanund)  is  being  oc- 
cupied by  Anglo-French  troops,  and  the 
group  of  islands  to  which  it  t»elongs  is  de- 
dared  independent,  under  the  proteetlos 
of  England  and  France.  Thia  looks  like 
turning  the  inevitable  e? ils  of  warfare  to 
good  account — delivering  an  oppressed 
people  from  the  dominion  of  a  self-willed 
despot,  if  they  were  oppressed.  If  they 
were  not,  it  is  but  a  change  of  protectors, 
and  will  be  a  mere  mark  in  the  history  of 
the  islands,  of  which  the  benefit  may  be 
doubtful.  Towards  the  proeacutioo  of 
the  war  it  may  bear  a  more  impor- 
tant aspect.  Meanwhile  the  people 
are  rejoicing  at  the  expulsion  of  their 
masters. 

In  the  Bast,  several  circumstanees  eon- 
cur  to  give  to  this  great  European  oootast 
an  interest  of  the  most  absorbing  charac- 
ter, pucharest,  so  lately  the  bead  quarters 
of  the  Ruf«ians,  ia  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  and  their  Allies:  the  Russian  forces 
are  in  full  retreat  towards  their  own  tenf- 
tories:  the  Austrian  army  has  at  last 
entered  the  disturbed  provinces  under  ob- 
ligations to  Join  actively  in  expelling  the 
intruder,  and  reducing  his  pretensions  to 
a  point  compatible  with  the  safety  of 
Europe:  the  Allies  have  organised  and 
are  now  conducting  an  expeditinn  against 
Sebastopol  and  the  Crimea,  which  to  said 
to  combine  the  main  Englisli,  French,  and 
Turkish  fleets,  and  a  force  of  ninety  thou- 
sand land  troops,  intended  to  eo-operata 
with  the  fleets  in  the  reduction  of  fortified 
places:  last  of  all,  the  oholera,  which 
seems  to  have  usurped  the  place  and  fane- 
tions  of  the  ancient  plague  and  pestilence 
both,  is  raging  with  fearful  and  undiscri- 
roinating  malignity  among  the  forces  of 
all  the  nations  engaged  in  this  great 
TIte  appalling  accounts  which  wars 
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eeived  a  short  time  aj^o  of  the  fmmenM 
losses  sustained  by  the  Russians  wherever 
they  came  in  collision  with  the  Turks, 
seem  likely  now  to  find  their  parallel  in 
the  sickening  details  which  may  be  anti- 
cipated of  the  proG^ress  of  the  Asiatic 
scourge  among  our  own  countrymen  and 
their  allies  on  sea  and  land.  Yet,  if  the 
war  continues, — and  human  prescience 
at  present  fails  to  discern  the  mrans  of  its 
termination, — these  are  bat  the  beginnings 
of  horrors. 

It  is  strange,  meanwhile,  how  all  this  is 
going  on  with  so  little  perceptible  indica- 
tion among  our  own  hills  and  valleys,  our 
peaceful  plains  and  happy  hamlets,  that 
so  great  a  war  is  belnir  prosecuted. 
Though  millions  of  money  have  already 
been  i^pent,  we  have  scarcely  felt  the  bur- 
den :  though  a  fourth  part  of  the  world 
is  involved  in  its  settlement ;  though  the 
struggle  commands  the  sympathies,  social, 
political,  and  commercial,  of  every  im- 
portant maritime  power;  we  have  scarcely 
yet  felt  the  strain,  either  on  our  physical 
capabilities,  our  national  resources,  or  our 
trading  operations,  which  it  is  calculated 
to  impart,  and  which  in  all  former  wars 
has  been  felt  with  a  degree  of  tension 
that  wrung  the  hearts  and  ruined  the  for* 
taocs  of  thousands  at  a  mach  earlier 
stage.  And  that  wonder  is  also  seen  at 
the  present  moment,  of  a  reduction  in  the 
staple  food  of  the  country  contemporane- 
ously with  the  active  proeecution  of  a 
great  and  expenMve  war.  Under  Provi- 
dence, we  owe  this  to  our  insular  position, 
so  favourable  to  maritime  enterprises,  and 


more  immediately  to  the  prospect  of  an 
abundant  harvost. 

Thb  Cholera  appears  to  be  taking  a 
wide  range  over  the  world.  Many  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  are  suffer- 
ing from  this  deadly  scourge,  and  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-creatures  are  being 
hurried  daily  by  iU  means  into  another 
world.  Nearly  seventeen  thousand  per- 
sons have  fallen  victims  to  it  in  the  island 
of  Barbadoes  alone.  It  has  not  displayed 
any  excessive  virulence  in  oor  own  coun- 
try, but  it  has  nevertheless  produced 
a  perceptible  difference  In  the  returns  of 
mortality  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
We  trust,  ere  long,  this  sfflirtlve  dispensa- 
tion of  divine  wrath  will  be  removed,  and 
that  the  lessons  of  righteousness  intended 
by  these  judgments  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  mankind,  will  be  learned  with  hu- 
mility and  meek  confidence  in  the 
fatherly  hand  which  wields  the  rod. 

The  friends  of  temperance  have  gained 
a  partial  triumph  nearly  at  the  winding  up 
of  the  parliamentary  session,  just  closed. 
By  the  Nbw  Bbbr  Act,  all  houses 
licensed  to  sell  fermented  and  distilled 
liquors,  are  to  be  closed  from  Saturday 
night  until  Monday  morning  at  four 
o'clock,  except  from  one  to  half-past  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  six  to 
ten  in  the  evenin«.  By  this  regulation, 
we  understand  the  number  of  police  cases 
on  Monday,  in  the  Metropolii*,  is  already 
considerably  diminished.  A  stronu  oppo- 
sition is  likely  to  be  organised  against  it; 
but  our  temperance  friends  must  diligently 
watch  every  movement  of  the  kind.    %• 


nM-%b  ^ssoriation  gleporttr. 


PROORS8B  01*  THX  A880CIA110K. 

If  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  many 
friends,  we  have  to  state,  that  the  commit- 
tee appointed  at  the  last  aggregate  meet- 
ing for  the  election  of  editor,  met  on  the 
evening  of  July  lOth,  when  the  following 
resolntion  was  unanimoosly  adopted^  the 
whole  of  the  committee  being  present: 
"  That  this  committee,  feeling  itself  in  a 
position  of  peculiar  resposibility  respect- 
ing the  appointment  of  an  editor  to  the 
Magazine,  and  believing  that  sach  ap- 
pointment should  ^e  made  at  the  aggre- 
gate meeting  only,  resolves  that  Brother 
Harris  be  requested  to  retain  his  office 
until  the  next  aggregate  meeting." 

Influenced  by  the  same  sincere  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  our  brethren,  and  for 
the  prosperity  of  our  worthy  Association, 
which  indnced  us  at  first  to  yield  to  the 


urgent  solicitation  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred members  assembled  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Birmingham,  we  have  consented  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  committee, 
and  shall  continue  to  conduct  the  Magar 
zine,  in  the  belief  that  we  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  vast  majority  of  our 
readers,  and  that  they  will  put  forth  in- 
creased effort  to  sustain  the  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged. 

That  attempts  have  been  made  to  da- 
mage the  Magazine,  and  undervalue  the 
contribntions  of  those  who  kindly  furnish 
matter  for  its  pages,  we  are  well  aware; 
and  some  of  our  friends  have  wondered 
why  we  have  not  been  more  ready  to  ex- 
pose the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  few 
who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
matter;  but  we  may  not  condescend  to 
such  work.  Bather,  far  rather,  would 
we  hide  than  expose  their  weaknesses. 
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They  have  been  loo  ready  to  advertise 
themselves. 

We  were  not  greatly  elated  when  some 
of  them,  in  a  strain  of  unwarranted 
adulation,  were  ready  to  say,  '*  A  god  is 
oome  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  man." 
Nor  are  we  greatly  alarmed  because 
they  now  ery,  "Away  with  hi  ml  Away 
with  himl"  We  have  no  ill-feeling  re« 
Bpecting  any  who  have  changed  their 
minds  concerning  us.  We  can  bear  with 
their  infirmities,  can  pity  and  forgive^ 
regretting  that  the  declaration  of  the 
patriarch  respecting  Reuben  is  true  in 
reference  to  them,  '*  Unstable  as  water 
thou  shalt  not  excel."  Could  we  per- 
suade ourselves,  that  out  of  the  many 
thousands  who  read  the  Magaaine  from 
month  to  month,  one  hundred  could  bo 
found  who  are  displeased  with  its  coa^ 
tents,  we  would  at  once  retire^ 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  object 
to  the  fault-findings  of  any;  on  the  con- 
^ary,  we  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  inteU 
ligent  friend  will  point  ont  whereia 
improvementa  can  be  made;  and  we  pro- 
mise to  give  ail  such  suggestions  our 
candid  consideration.  In  tmit  which  will 
be  of  advantage,  "a  little  child  may  lead 
us ;"  but  we  shall  not  be  driven  from  a 
post  of  usefulness  by  the  insinuations  and 
interjections  of  the  few,  very  few,  who  ara 
incompetent  to  judge  of  that  which  they 
affirm,  and  who  are  not  agreed  as  to 
that  which  they  want. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  make  these 
remarks,  and  are  prepared  to  prove  any 
assertion  put  forth.  It  ia  notorious  that 
one  ortwo,  of  tliesixorseven  objectors,  do 
not  read  the  book.  Others  are  *'  filled 
with  disgust"  if  they  see  pictures  in  it; 
while  their  tastes  and  opinions,  if  they 
have  any,  are  as  dissimilar  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  them  to  be.  One  says, "  Let  us  have 
some  more  essays  on  great  popular  sub- 
jects." Another  wants  long  reviews  of 
important  works^  A  third  thinks  the 
whole  of  the  pages  should  be  filled  with 
scraps,  incideuts,  and  accounts  of  revivals 
— would  that  we  could  obtain  them,-*- 
and  that  no  long  piece  should  appear  at 
all.  A  fourth  desires  the  insertion  ot 
sermons,  and  promises  to  send  one  occa- 
sionally. But  it  is  waste  of  time  thus  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  our  friends.  Our 
resolve  is  that  we  will  labour  on  despite 
the  attempts  to  hinder,  on  the  part  of  our 
'*  small  friends,"  if  we  can  only  secure  a 
continuance  of  the  help  of  the  thousands 
who  are  united  with  us. 

We  pereeire  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
rules,  revised  and  corrected,  has  been 
published,  and  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  (General  Secretary.  The  re- 
port for  the  last  year  is  also  printed  in  a 


separate  form  for  distribution  among  th« 
members  and  friends.  An  error  has 
found  its  way  into  the  accounts.  A 
charge  of  £47  is  inserted  for  Mr.  Harris's 
travelling  expenses.  -  This  is  altogether 
a  mistake,  not  one  penny  of  the  funds  of 
the  Association  has  been  spent  for  such 
purposes.  We  suppose  that  the  sum  is 
part  of  the  amount  voted  by  the  Leedi 
Aggregate  Meeting  for  extra  services  ia 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Associa* 
tion,  when  the  amount  for  coaductiag 
the  Magasiae  was  reduced. 

vowomaTiK  oncoiT. 
CcUtUooU,  Jtdp  2Qth,  ISM. 

Thb  second  noble,  geucrous,  aad  ea- 
(husiastie  demonstration  of  attaehnieat  fa^ 
and  sympathy  lor  this  Chriatiaa  lastita* 
tioa,  ia  this  circuit,  waa  made  in  ths 
above  village,  in  a  spacious  boUdisg, 
kindly  lent  and  prepared  for  the  oecaaioa 
by  Mr.  and  Mra.  Cockerill  and  fiunily,  to 
whose  united  efforts  we  are  malaly  ia* 
dcbted  for  that  aeoommodation  whteh  ss 
largely  eonlribated  lo  the  comfort  aad 
happincM  of  the  large  assembly. 

Mr.  Thomas  Yomon,  of  Toweeiter, 
kindly  eeaseiited  to  prqiieh  on  the  oeca- 
sion,  for  the  benefit  of  the  iostitntioa,  st 
balf*past  two  o'clock,  to  a  crowded  asd 
attentive  coogregatioD,  from  these  words: 
«^<*  Fellow  helpers  of  the  troth  : "  sad  is 
the  simple,  earnest,  and  afeetiootis 
appeala  of  the  prsaoher,  we  are  nsek 
iodebied  for  the  tone  of  aympathetic 
leeliag  whieh  characterised  the  wbels 
•arviee. 

At  half-past  four,  the  public  tea  meet- 
ing (which  had  been  gratuitously  provided 
by  our  kind  friends  and  sapporter»)  fru 
roost  liberally  patronised,  and  one  aiid  si! 
seemed  contented  aad  hsppy;  not  aiingie 
murmur  of  disapprobation  was  heard 
during  the  entire  proceedings. 

As  usual,  our  Silverstone  singers,  whoM 
hearts  as  well  as  voicea  are  in  hamonf 
with  their  sacred  occupation,  contribated 
greatly  to  the  happineas  and  enjoysasot  of 
the  Bseetlng,  by  their  Christian  eoariay 
to  willingly  responding  to  the  call  of  tks 
chairman,  during  the  entire  meeting. 

The  evening  meeting  commeacfd  st 
half-past  six  o'clock,  and  was  opeaad  lo 
the  nsual  manner  by  singing,  and  Brother 
Newell  Smith  implored  the  divine  bienisg 
npon  the  prooeediogs. 

On  Brother  W.  E.  Vernon  being  nSkd 
upon  to  preside,  he  satd,— It  was  sooit- 
thlng  novel  for  him  to  be  called  npon  to 
occupy  that  poat  of  honnor,  for  whIHi  ks 
was  neither  qualified  nor  worthy;  bat 
perhaps  it  was  the  most  eflectual  meaasef 
keeping  him  within  eompass,  as  the  dstj 
of  a  chairman  waa  meinly  to  e^aia  s 
patient  and  candid  haarfag  for  the  epM^- 
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en;  and  consequently  a  long  speech  from 
him  was  never  eipected ;  yet  be  must  ex- 
preM  his  sincere  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  for  what  hia 
eyCH  saw,  his  ears  lieard,  and  his  heart  felt, 
in  the  privilege  lie  had  already  enjoyed,  of 
meeting  so  very  large  an  assembly,  whose 
every  look  told  of  nympathy  and  attach* 
ment  to  the  Local  Preachen'  Mutual- Aid 
Association.  "  Everything  above  them, 
around  them  and  within  them,  conspired 
to  make  the  meeting  a  happy  one.  It  is 
the  XiOrd's  doings,  and  to  his  name  be  the 
glory.  It  is  Itis  sun  that  shines  to  gladdea 
ns;  his  hand  that  has  spread  such  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  abandance  over  tha 
iralleys  and  the  hills;  his  providential 
goodness  that  thus  permits  as  to  meet,  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  the  circuit,  but 
many  of  our  tried  friends  and  brethren 
have  overstepped  the  boundary  line,  and 
from  a  considerable  distance,  have  come  to 
our  help  upon  this  interesting  occasion ; 
and  it  is  our  heavenly  Father's  gracious 
inflaence  which  has  produced  such  an 
intense  sympathy  amongst  our  friends,  on 
behalf  of  this  sacred  and  scriptural  inati- 
tution,  which  we  feel  assured  yon  intend 
most  generously  to  support;  anid  we  can- 
not begin  the  meeting  wrong  by  upraising 
your  thoughts  to  Him  who  has  permitted 
us  to  meet  under  these  favourable  circnm- 
Bfanees,  and  who  has  graciously  thus  far 
blessed  our  meeting,  and  will  yet  bless  it, 
and  make  it  a  blessing." 

Brother  Coleman  wished,  before  read- 
ing the  report,  to  remind  the  chairman 
that  one  very  important  and  very  just 
duty  was  quite  overlooked  at  our  last 
meeting,  and  that  was  to  express  thanks 
and  gratitude  to  those  kind  friends  who 
had  so  generously  and  at  such  inconve- 
nience provided  tea  quite  free  of  the  funds 
of  this  institotinn.  He  felt  bound  to-day, 
in  the  name  of  the  committee,  most  sin- 
cerely to  thank  them  for  their  past  kind- 
ness, and  he  had  no  doubt  their  libe- 
rality on  the  present  occasion  would  not 
be  overlooked.  He  then  read  a  short  and 
interesting  report  of  the  branch. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev. 

B.  Causehy,  ludependent  Minister  of  Tow- 
cester.  Brother  Henry  Wright  i»f  Silver- 
atone,  Brothers  S.  L.  Marsh  and  T.  Marsh 
of  Moulton,  Durly  of  Whitchurch,  Sun- 
darland  of  Stony  Stratford,  W.Smith  and 

C.  Cook  of  Northampton,  Clement  Clark 
of  Daventry,  W.  E.  Vernon  of  Towcester, 
and  W.  Coleman  of  Silverstone,  see.  More 
earnest,  interesting,  and  ecriptural  ad- 
dresses it  has  never  been  our  privilege  to 
hear.  The  interest  of  the  meeting  was 
completely  sustained  throughout.  And  if 
patient  and  breathless  attention,  bright 
and  beaming  countenances  dimmed  only 
by  the  sympathetic  tear,  fall  and  hear^ 


responnes,  and  a  most  generous  collection, 
are  evidt'uces  of  a  good  and  gracious  meet- 
ing, then  must  we  pronounce  this  meeting 
in  the  hamlet  of  Caldecote  to  be  the  very 
best  weliave  ever  attended  in  connection 
with  the  Mutual.  Aid  Association.  Best  in 
numbers,  best  in  speakers,  best  in  in- 
fl  uence — for  there  was  unction  in  every  sen- 
tence— and  best  even  in  pecuniary  results. 
When  Brother  Durley  saw  the  hamlet, 
he  exclaimed,  "  A  local  preacher's  meet- 
ing in  this  out-of-the-way  place,  what 
will  they  get  V  And  what  did  we  get  7 
The  Lord  blessed  us  there.  We  obtained 
an  immense  attendance,  an  abundant  pro- 
vision, a  good  sermon;  our  minds 
brightened,  our  hearts  warmed  and  en- 
couraged, the  bond  of  union  strengthened, 
the  generous  sympathies  of  our  friends 
brought  out,  the  work  of  the  Lord  re- 
vived ;  and  such  a  collection  as  will  make 
all  the  members  of  this  local  branch  go  on 
their  way  rejoicing:  £20— quite  free  of 
all  incidental  expenses. 

W.  B.  Ykrhon,  Towcester. 
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Miss  Bainbridge,  bv  collecting 
card,  178. ;  Mr.  J.  Howson,  by 
do.,  10s. ;  Mr.  Rt  Arrowsmith, 
58. :  Mr.  Wm.  Raine,  58. ;  Mr. 
J.  Procter,  5s. ;  Mr.  G.  Bradley, 
58. ;  A  Donation,  5s. ;  J.  and  K. 
Watkin8on,5s. ;  Mr.  A.  Hilton, 
2s.  6d  ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Monkhouse, 
28.  6d.;  Mr.R.  Bradley,  Is. ;  Mr. 
|t.  Barker,  Is. 6    5    0 

Mr.  W.  George,  H.M.,  Wolver- 
hampton      110 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at  March, 
Chatteris  Circuit 16    8 

Proceeds  of  Tea  and  Public  Meet- 
ing at  Street-in-the-Foss,  Shep- 
ton  Mallet  Circuit 8  15    5 

Collected  by  Brother  Hildieds, 
Baraaley  Circuit, 0    8    0 


Oldham  Circuit,  Mr.  John  Scho-  ' 
field,  H.M  ,  £1 ;  Mr.  Woodrow, 
H  M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr.  Longbottora, 
H.M.,£1  Is,;  Mr. Thornton, H.S., 
lOs;. ;  Mr.  Cheetham,  H.S.,  10s.; 
Mrs.  Jas.  Schofield,  H.M.,  £1  Is.; 
Mr.  Jas.  Schofield,  H.M.,  £l  Is.; 
Mr.  Jas.  Schofield,  Jun.,  H.M., 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  S.  Riley,  U.M-, 
£1  Is.;  Mr. Clifton,  H.M.,£l  Is.; 
Mr.  Leicester,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Mr. 
J.  Hall,  U.S.,  10s.;  Mr  Auster- 
bury,  H.S..  lOs.;  Mr.  W.  Holt, 
Donation,  2s.  6d 11  10     6 

Mr.  Moore,  Bath,  H.M 10     0 

Mr.  J.  Harris,  Donation  (annual), 
Bristol 0  10    0 

Mr.  Reeve,  Donation,  Braunston, 
Daventrjr  Circuit 0  10    0 

Mr.  W.  Simons,  Donation,  Thet- 
ford  Circuit, 0    2     6 

Sheffield, 'Mr.  J.  Walter,  H.M., 
£1  Is  ;  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  H.M., 
£1  Is  ;  Mrs.  J.  Brooks,  H.M., 
£1  Is  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Brooks,  H.M., 
£1 18. ;  T.  B.  Holy,  Esq.,  H.M-, 
£1  Is.;  Collections  in  Reform 
Chapels,  £6  5s.  8d II  10    S 

Miss  Sarah  RoskiUy,  H.C.,  Tavi- 
stock Circuit 0  10    6 


Remittances  received  by  the  Trea- 
suitER  TO  August  20, 1854 : — Leeds,  £5  8& ; 
Halifax,  £1  16s. ;  Doncaster,  £1  128.  9cL ; 
MerthyrTydvill,  £1  4s. ;  Tavistock,  £2  2s.; 
Glossop,  £l  78. ;  Islington,  3s. ;  Isle  of 
Wight,  £1  4s.;  Holt,  £2  Os  4d.;  Ip^wid), 
£1  8s.  4d.;  Buxton,  18s.;  Workington, 
£2  58.;  Belper,  £3  128.;  Birmin<^am, 
£5  78.  6d-;  Pontefract,  £1  18s.;  Toik, 
£2  3s.  6d. ;  Leicester,  £3  ISs  ;  Covwtrv, 
£1  Is.  6d;  Ripon,  £3  Os.  6d. ;  Wedneaburr, 
£1  10s. ;  Kingswood,  £2  9s. ;  Abergavenny, 
£1  168.;  Peterborough,  £2  Os.  6d.;  Thet- 
ford,  £2  4s.  6d.;  Wantage,  £1  Is.  6d.; 
Sunderland,  £3  lis. ;  Barnfurd  Castle, 
£6  5s.  ;  Wrexham,  £2  88. ;  Louth, 
£3 19s.  lid. ;  Pickering,  £1 16s. ;  Chatteris, 
£5  78.  8d. ;  Settle,  £2  128. ;  Denbv  Dale, 
£1  19s.;  Spaldmg,  £2  158.  6d.;  FramHng- 
ham,  £1  7s.  9d. ;  Stockport,  £l  13s. ;  Man- 
chester, £8  lis.  lid. ;  Warrington,  14a. 3d.; 
Oxford,  £1  138. ;  Bromsgrove,  £1  Hs.  6d. ; 
Whitehaven,  £1  58. ;  Bamslev,  £3  Us. ; 
Oldham,  £12  18b.  lOd.;  Hungo^ord,  £2  8a.; 
Runcorn,  £2  2s. ;  Bath,  £2  1§8. ;  Afihhoarae, 
£1  168.:  Easingwold,  £1  48.;  Bristol, 
£4  9s. ;  Scarborough,  £1 198.  lid. ;  Derbv, 
£2  88.  6d. ;  Davcntry,  £3  IGs. ;  Retford 
East,  £1  168.;  Salisburv,  £1  10s.  8d.; 
Barnstaple,  £1  78.  Sfd.  ;  Sheffield, 
£18  178.3d.;  Guernsey,  18s.;  Gloucester, 
£2  Is.  9d.;  Camboume,  £2  14s.  9d. ;  I^ng- 
ton,  £1  Is.  6d. ;  Stamford,  £1  13s. ;  Brack- 
lev,  £2  2s.;  Melton  Mowbray,  £2  2a.; 
Tavistock,  10s.  6d.;  Ripley,  £3  12&; 
Roche8ter,£3  10s.;  Shepton  Mal]ct,£5  Ga.  Id. 


DIED. 
July  29,  1854.    Thomas  Revnolda.  of  tlia 
St.  Agnes  Circuit,  aged  66.'    Claiin  £8. 
Hia  end  was  peace. 
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.     THE  STUDY  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

III.   PROTESTANTISm. 

Protest A^'TI8Vy  as 'its  name  implies,  was  the  product  of  a  natnitd 
revulsion  of  the  human  mind  against  the  errors  and  abominations  of  the 
Papacy  as  administered  by  the  Roman  Hierarch  and  his  emissaries.  From 
time  to  time  there  were  many  who  lifted  up  their  voice  against  this  mys* 
tery  of  iniquity ;  nations  and  peoples,  however,  groaned  and  struggled  in 
vain.  As  already  observed,  the  cunning  priests  had  so  perverted  the  lan- 
guage, so  debased  the  mind  and  intellect  of  man,  that  for  the  most  part  the 
pioneers  of  the  reformation  received  but  little  sympathy,  and  were  not  under- 
stood by  their  contemporaries.  Moreover,  the  power  of  the  clergy  was  all 
but  absolute.  Kings  and  princes  were  forced  to  bow  before  it.  How  could 
simple  monks  or  unlettered  laymen  contend  with  the  pomp  and  pride  of 
the  Papacy  f  Humanly  speaking,  the  case  was  hopeless ;  but  Ood,  who  has 
the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands,  raised  up,  as  occasion  required,  men  of 
lion*Iike  courage,  and  of  wondrous  capacity  for  their  age,  such  as  Wickliff, 
Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  lastjy,  the  great  German  reformer  Luther ; 
all  of  whom  were  the  more  able  to  withstand  the  encroachments  and  detect 
the  fallacies  of  the  court  of  Rome,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been  tndned  in 
her  devices,  and  were  become  weary  of  her  pollutions.  Wickliff  was  largely 
aided  in  his  efforts  by  the  kings  and  parliament  of  England,  and  his  great 
work,  the  translation  of  the  bible,  prepared  the  way  for  better  times  and 
more  universal  enlightenment.  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  were  borne 
down  by  the  united  power  of  kingcraft  and 'priestcraft,  and  were  the  first 
martyrs  to  principles  analogous  to  modem  Protestantism. 

Be  itremembered  that  although,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  Pro- 
testant mind  revolts  from  the  dominion  as  well  as  the  abuses  of  the  Papacy, 
it  does  something  more ;  and  this  something  more  is  its  greatest  recom* 
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mendation.  It  is  not  satisfied  with  endeavouring  to  break  the  shackles  of 
error  j  it  contends  earnestly  for  the  truth,  it  yearns  for  primidTe  purity,  it 
pierces  througph  the  mists  and  clouds  of  mere  human  teaching,  and  appeals 
to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  of  God.  It  repudiates  all  adventitious  aid, 
and  flies  to  Christ  alone  for  pardon  and  salvation.  Hence,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Protestant  principles,  the  possession  of  the  word  of  God  is 
indispensable.  In  matters  relating  to  soul  and  conscience,  man  feels  the 
waot  of  authority  to  rest  upon.  In  the  absence  of  the  bible  the  assump- 
tion of  thitf  aiithority  was  the  stronghold  of  the  papal  povrei';  the  trans- 
lation of  the  bible»  therefore,  into  the  vernacular  tongue  of  any  nation, 
and  its  free  circulation  among  the  people  without  note  or  comment,  is 
always  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome.  The  priests  know  this  Fcry  well, 
and  nothing  can  exceed  the  rage  and  malice  with  which  they  persecute  the 
friends  of  the  bible.  Once  imbue  a  people  with  a  belief  in  The  Book  of 
Inspiration,  and  place  it  in  their  hands  as  the  rule  of  life  and  conduct,  and 
farewell  to  the  dominion  of  the  priest,  farewell  man*s  faith  in  the  inter- 
cession of  the  saints.  Relics  ai*e  considered  worthless,  purgatory  known 
to  be  a  lie,  indulgences  for  sin  a  base  mockery,  the  confessional  a  snare, 
and  the  pope's  ban  or  blessing  equally  unavailing.  The  word  of  God  over- 
turns all  these  by  the  declaration,  '<  There  is  no  other  name  given  under 
heaven  among  men  whereby  we  can  be  saved  "  but  the  name  of  Christ; 
and  '^  whosoever  cometh  unto  him  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.*' 

How  simple  and  yet  sublime  do  these  propositions  appear  to  the  en- 
lightened Protestant  mind.  Strange  that  they  should  have  been  so  overlaid 
by  the  rubbish  of  man's  inventions,  that  the  lapse  of  centuries  was  required 
to  bring  abouttheir  recognition.  But  in  Englandand  in  France,  in  Geroumy 
and  Poland,  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  evetywhere  in  fact,  the  priests  set 
themselves  in  array  agdnst  the  new  doctrine,  that  God  was  no  respecter 
of  persons ;  decried,  as  productive  of  heresy,  the  stndy  of  the  original  lin 
guages  of  holy  scripture,  simplv  because  the  great  truths  there  discovered 
were  antagonistic  to  the  dogmas  of  the  church  and  subversive  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  clergy.  But  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  revival  of 
learning  let  in  and  shed  more  light  upon  the  human  mind  than  even  Popery 
could  resist,  and  by  the  study  of  the  word  of  God  a  new  element  was  at 
length  introduced  into  the  allairs  of  Europe.  It  was  no  longer,  *^  What  saith 
the  church  ?  **  but, ''  What  saith  the  scriptures  ?"  Men  found  themselves 
after  centuries  of  ignorance  and  delusion,  face  to  face  with  the  oracles  of  God. 
The  contest  that' had  begun  in  an  abhorrence  of  the  shameless  practices  of 
the  clergy,  soon  grew  into  a  denial  of  the  lying  pretensions  of  the  churcli; 
a  disbelief  in  its  uifscriptural  doctrines,  a  repudiation  of  its  infiiUibility,  and 
a  defiance  of  its  power  in  matters  relating  to  soul  and  conscience.  The 
public  heart  beat  firmly  in  its  convictions  of  the  truth,  and  men  threw  off  a.^ 
by  common  consent  the  galling  yoke  of  papal  bondage.  Everywhere  the 
watchword  of  the  movement  was  **  the  right  to  worship  God  irrespective  of 
popes  and  councils/'  Old  creeds  and  canons  were  flung  aside  as  effete  and 
worthless,  and  for  the  fit^t  tiine  feince  the  early  ages  of  Christiam^  the 
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great  oommunities  of  Christendom  were  inquiriog  for  the  authority  of  the 
word  of  God  alone,  trusting  in  the  blood  of  Christ  alone,  waiting  for  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone.  For  a  while  the  votaries  of  Borne  were 
paralysed.  In  Germany  monks  and  nuns  left  their  professions  and  repu- 
diated their  yows.  There  and  in  France  monasteries  and  nunneries  were 
alike  forsaken,  while  the  ohurches  and  chapels  were  thronged  with  eager 
multitudes,  thirsting  to  hear  the  word  of  the  living  God.  In  Holland  and 
Switzerland  it  was  the  same,  and  at  length  this  passion  for  the  word  of  God 
spread  to  England  also.  Denmark  and  Sweden,  even  Spain  and  degraded 
Italy,  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  and  the  bible  was  everywhere 
sought  after,  studied,  and  preached.  '^  The  Lord  gave  the  word,  great 
was  the  company  of  them  that ''  believed. 

All  this  was  not  accomplished  without  opposition:  in  some  places 
there  was  the  conflict  of  opinion  merely;  in  others,  nations  and  kingdoms 
were  convulsed ;  but  the  energy  and  zeal,  as  well  as  the  superior  piety 
and  knowledge  of  the  reforming  clergy  and  laity  triumphed  over  all  gain- 
sayers,  while  the  i^ritings  of  the  great  men  of  the  age  were  multiplied 
and  disseminated  by  means  of  the  press  with  a  rapidity  to  which  formel* 
times  offered  no  parallel.  It  was  the  work  of  God,  and  every  whei'e  it  ran 
mightily  and  prevailed. 

With  the  progress  of  truth  there  was  a  correspondent  decline  of  th  at  mas- 
ter-piece of  falsehood  the  Papacy.  It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  history  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  if  only  to  notice  the  vigour  and  gladness  with  which 
humanity  threw  off  the  chains  of  superstition,  and  emerged  into  the  glorious 
light  of  truth  and  liberty.  One  after  another  the  kings  and  peoples  of 
Europe  freed  themselves,  until,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Danube,  there  was 
scarcely  a  city  or  village  that  had  not  been  shaken  in  its  allegiance  to 
Home.  Since  the  days  of  the  apostles  there  had  been  no  such  general 
aprising ;  God  had  once  more  breathed  into  men  the  breath  of  life,  and  the 
"  valley  of  dry  bones"  was  thronged  with  living  souls.  It  is  a  blessed  truth 
that  this  change  was  not  one  of  names  or  parties  merely ;  it  was  not  the 
king  or  Caesar  instead  of  the  pope  to  which  men  bowed  down  or  allied 
themselves ;  this  would  have  been  a  mere  shifting  of  the  incubus,  a  simple 
change  of  oppressors.  It  was  the  assertion  of  the  royalty  of  Christians  of 
every  degree.  ''  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  bad  made 
them  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  Who  can  read  th)8  history  of 
the  inner  life  of  such  men  as  Luther,  Knox,  Tyndale,  Latimer,  and  a  host  of 
others,  without  feeling  a  glow  of  exultant  delight  at  the  change  which  had 
come  over  them  by  the  converting  word  and  spirit  of  God,  without  being 
convinced  that  these  men  had  acquired  possession  of  that  wondrous  power 
which  in  the  olden  time  had  once  before  turned  the  world  upside  down  ? 
For  the  most  part  they  were  not  of  the  great  or  mighty  of  earth,  neither 
were  they  from  among  the  reverend  dignitaries  of  the  church ;  but  poor 
monks  and  simple  scholars,  the  sons  of  mechanics,  craftsmen,  and  peasants. 
Still  they  latmched  forth  thunders  which  shook  the  Vatican  and  drowned  the 

voice  of  the  universal  pontiff,  while  his*  throne  tottered  to  its  foundations. 
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In  this  brief  sketch  we  must  not  omit  the  consideration  of  the  lasting 
effects  which  Protestantism  produced  in  Europe  and  the  world.  Wherever 
the  people  and  their  rulers  agreed  upon  principles  of  action  in  reference  to 
religious  matters,  and  were  opposed  to  the  papacy,  the  ver j  m^hinerj  of 
the  old  superstition  was  utterly  swept  away.  Many  states,  such  as  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Prussia  date  their  rise  and  political  importance  from  this 
period ;  others,  resuscitated,  as  it  were,  by  the  energy  infused  into  them  by 
the  adoption  and  defence  of  the  new  doctrines,  began  a  course  of  fresh  vigour 
and  glory,  which  far  surpassed  their  former  history.  Such  was  the  case 
with  England  and  Scotland,  Hungary  and  Poland;  the  mighty  impulse 
extended  even  to  France  and  Spain;  and,  in  fine,  the  \\  hole  fabric  of  society, 
which  for  centuries  hud  been  fashioned  according  to  the  will  of  the  pope, 
was  shaken  to  its  centre.  Henceforth  other  motives,  and  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent policy  influenced  the  potentates  of  Europe.  Modern  history  may  be 
said  to  have  its  origin  in  the  principles  educed  by  the  Beformation ;  and 
however  modified  by  old  iissociations  and  circumstances  in  some  countries, 
it  is  worthgr  of  observation  that  from  this  era  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
science  of  law  and  government,  as  well  as  morals  and  religion^  is  strikingly 
apparent. 

Nations  and  individuals  begun  to  have,  as  well  as  to  recognisOi  a  greater 
identity  of  interests;  their  purposes  and  efforts  became  more  intensified 
and  expansive.  The  faith  even  of  Catholics  in  the  dogma  of  the  unity  of 
the  visible  ichurch  was  shaken;  and  the  headship  of  the  pope  was  alternately 
despised  and  used  as  a  convenient  fallacy  by  both  France  and  Spain  as  cir- 
cumstances ruled  the  hour.  Nationalities  became  more  coherent  and  de- 
fined, and  the  papacy  was  alternately  the  bugbear  and  the  derision  of 
Europe,  as  it  suited  the  policy  or  ambition  ef  its  several  kings  and  rulers. 
For  instance,  when  Francis  I.  threatened  Italy,  the  reigning  pope  Clement 
YII.  sided  with  Spain;  but  when,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  Charles  was  tri- 
umphant, his  fears  of  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  Emperor  made 
him  embrace  the  interests  of  France.  Charlies  V.  resented  this  want  of 
faith,  and  at  once  slackened  the  persecution  he  had  commenced  against  his 
German  Protestant  subjects.  In  the  interim  he  even  besieged  Rome  and 
took  the  pope  a  prisoner ;  having  previously,  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  agreed 
that  every  prince  of  the  empire  should  order  ecclesiastical  matters  in  his 
own  dominions  as  he  judged  best.  It  is  true  that  this  resolution  was  re- 
scinded in  1529,  two  years  afterwards ;  but  meanwhile,  the  toleration  and 
quiet  the  Reformers  enjoyed,  in  conjunction  with  the  jealousy  and  suspicion 
that  the  powerful  CathoUc  sovereigns  entertained  for  each  other,  greatly 
tended  to  the  spread  of  Protestantism.  All  it  asked  was  peace  and  tolera- 
tion in  order  to  prosper. 

This  prosperity  continued  uninterrupted  until  the  Papists  had  adjusted 
their  differences,  and  then  the  fires  of  persecution  burst  out  simultane- 
ously in  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  Gi-eat 
Britain  and  Ireland  sfiared  in  the  terrors  of  those  ti'oublous  times;  bat 
God  overruled  all  these  events  to  the  spread  of  the  truth  and  the  advance- 
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ment  of  his  own  g^lbP}'.  Moreover,  when  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion were  once  heartily  embraced,  both  kings  ahd  people  were  too  much 
profited  by  them  to  abandon  them^  except  under  the  pressure  of  eztremest 
necessity.  The  great  hindrance  to  Protestantism  was,  that  many  of  its 
leaders  differed  upon  the  most  trivial  and  unimportant  points,  and  carried 
their  opposition,  bitterness,  and  heart-burnings  so  far,  that  the  Chris- 
tian was  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  disputatious  polemic.  Luther  and 
Zuinglius  were  at  issue  upon  the  sacramental  subject;  then  came  the 
question  as  to  what  things  in  matters  of  ceremonial  were  indifferent  or 
otherwise.  As  the  princes  of  the  empire  espoused  diiierent  views  upon 
these  topics,  the  reverend  antagonists  leaned  alternately  upon  their  help, 
or  were  the  subjects  of  persecution  or  abandonment.  Hence  the  cause  of 
truth  gradually  came  to  be  identified  with  state  support.  This  introduced 
lay  patronage,  with  its  multiplied  abuses,  into  the  church;  and,  alas  I  of 
necessity,  caused  the  rapid  decline  of  religion  in  places  where,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Heformation,  the  light  of  the  gospel  had  shone  forth 
most  brightly.  Calvin  alone,  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  Reforn^ation, 
made  the  church  independent  of  the  state,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
synodical  form  of  government  at  present  prevailing  only  in  the  Scotch 
Free  Church,  and  in  a  modified  form  in  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Great  Britain  and  America. 

When  good  men  permit  the  husks  oi  controversy  to  occupy  their 
attention,  to  the  prejudice  of  higher  and  holier  things,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of 
declension,  and  may  always  be  regarded  as  precursory  to  calamity,  if  not 
ruin  and  degradation.  The  enemies  of  the  truth  take  heart  from  the  dis- 
union of  its  followers,  and  at  the  sight  of  these  contentions  buckle  on 
their  armour  afresh.  This  was  precisely  the  case  at  that  period  with  the 
emissaries  of  Rome.  The  Jesuits  arose,  and,  with  a  zeal  and  energy 
worthy  a  better  cause,  flew  to  the  rescue  of  the  Papacy.  Under  Ferdi- 
nand the  Second  of  Austria,  Germany  was  all  but  recovered  to  the  Roman 
see.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  effected  the  same  purpose  in  France,  as  did 
Philip  the  First  in  Spain.  After  the  gloiious  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
accession  of  the  miserable  Stuarts  nearly  produced  the  same  results  in 
England;  but,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  here  the  plague  was 
stayed.  The  noble  army  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  glorious  heroes  of  the 
Commonwealth,  held  aloft  the  banner  of  the  word  of  God;  and  as  Knox 
had  done  in  Scotland,  so  Cromwell  and  others  in  this  kingdom  erected  a 
barrier  by  the  dissemination  of  the  truth  and  the  consolidation  of  consti- 
tutional rights  in  the  possession  of  tlie  people,  which  can  never  be  over- 
thrown. A  few  servile  bigots  may  look  with  longing  eyes  to  the  old 
fable  of  Popish  supremacy,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  laugh  it  to 
scorn;  they  were  never  better  instructed  in  tiieir  best  interests,  and  never 
more  determined  to  hold  fa^^t  the  possession  of  their  faith  without  wavering. 

Of  late  years  a  large  portion  of  the  High  Church  party  pretend  to 
have  discovered  a  great  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the '  Church  of 
England.    They  question  the  authority  of  its  founders,  and  some  of  them 
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have  preferred  retracing  their  steps  to  the  time-honoured  fabric  of  Borne, 
to  remaining  within  the  pale  of  a  mere  parliament  made  church.  Thej 
complain  of  her  want  of  unity — say  that  she  has  no  power  of  enforbing 
her  own  canons  or  discipline;  that  her  clergy,  though  the  successors  of 
the  apostles,  and  consequently  having  the  power  of  the  keys,  are  thwarted 
and  over-ruled  by  the  state. 

Now,  as  they  repudiate  the  interference  of  the  laity  in  church  matters, 
it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  orders  of  the  Queen  in  Council 
are  deemed  heterodox,  and  obedience  to  them  incompatible  with  that  in* 
fallibility  to  which  they  lay  claim.  Recent  decisions  of  the  head  of  the 
State-Church  have  given  mortal  offence  to  some  of  these  dignitaries,  and 
the  disgraceful  scene  has  been  witnessed  of  some  of  the  suffiragan  bishops 
calling  in  question  the  conduct  of  their  metropolit^m.  These  men  would 
fiEiin  have  us  believe  that  the  laity,  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  are 
nothing  worth ;  that  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline  the  clergy  alone 
can  decide.  They  maintain  that  clergy-made  law,  and  not  alone  the 
word  and  command  of  Christ,  should  rule  authoritatively.  Like  Laud,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  they  have  resuscitated  as  much  of  the  old  formu- 
laries of  Rome  as  they  durst  Venture  upon,  so  that  we  see  various  pseudo- 
Protestant  churches  of  the  land  bedecked  with  flowers  and  altars,  the 
clergy  making  bowings  and  genuflexions  to  the  cross ;  oratories  hsve 
been  erected,  the  confessional  re-established,  baptismal  regeneration  in- 
culcated, the  merit  of  good  works  asserted.  Protestantism  branded  as  a 
hateful  thing,  and  the  harlot  of  the  seven  hills  spoken  of  with  tcndemesit 
and  respect  as  the  only  .sure  resting  place  for  weary  and  burdened  souls. 

We  need  not  wonder,  if  such  are  their  sentiments,  that  many  of  these 
gentlemen  have  embraced  the  old  delusion,  th^e  very  foundation  of  whicli, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  the  supremacy  of  the  clergy.  These  assumptions, 
engendered  in  pride  of  heart,  from  the  beginning  have  been  the  cause  of 
degradation  and  ruin  to  the  church  of  Chiist  They  tend  to  exalt  the 
ministers  at  the  expense  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  commissioned 
to  serve,  and  invariably  end  in  putting  the  servant  in  the  place  of  the ' 
Master,  thus  making  the  chnrch,  not  Christ,  the  object  of  reverence  and 
worship. 

How  different  the  conduct  of  the  founders  of  Christianity,  as  fSur  as 
any  account  of  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  holy  writ.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  compare  them  with  the  canons  and  decretals 
of  the  Papacy,  or  the  assertions  of  these  modem  churoh-mongers.  In 
the  first  record,  Christ  and  his  power  to  save  ai^e  everything;  the 
ministers  are  truly  the  servants  of  all ;  their  authority,  in  matters  of  mere 
arrangement,  is  never  asserted;  it  is  only' when-the  truth  of  God  isdenied,  its 
energy  and  power  neglected  or  despised,  that  they  are  bold  and  un- 
wavering in  its  behalf.  At  other  times,  they  are  "  all  things  to  all  men." 
A  large  measure  of  liberty  is  allowed  to  every  individual  Christian,  and 
upon  affairs  admitting  lawfully  of  differences  of  opinion,  the  law  is,  "Let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  With  them,  it  is  not  the 
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plaoe  that  consecrates  the  service^  bnt  the  service  the  place;  not  the 
officer  that  elevates  the  dutj^  but  the  duty  the  officer;  and  thus  it  was 
with  the  leaders  of  the  great  reformation.  '^  If  a  child/'  said  Luther/ 
<<  can  teach  me  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God^  I  should  listen  to  }dm 
with  more  reverence  than  to  all  the  popes  and  councils  that  have  existed 
since  the  worid  began,"  In  the  same  spirit  reasons  his  great  predecessor 
St.  Paul;— ^^  Though  I  or  an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  any  other 
gospel,  let  him  be  accursed." 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  very  foundation  of  Protestantism  is  the 
right  of  private  judgment;  and  the  repudiation  of  all  authority  in  matters 
of  soul  and  conscience.  ^' To  his  own  master"  let  every  man  stand  or 
fall.  The  attempt  to  establish  any  human  test  or  standard  of  orthodoxy, 
tends  to  the  dethronement  of  Christ,  and  to  set  up  an  incipient  papacy. 
The  possession  of  the  bible  is  the  establishment  of  an  inalienable  right  in 
its  posse^or  to  appeal  to  it,  and  to  be  ruled  by  it  alone.  This  is  a  great 
privilege;  and  he  who  neglects  it,  or  delegates  its  exercise  to  another,  i 
guilty  of  a  great  crime.  ^*  Let  every  man  he  able  to  give  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  within  him  with  meekness  and  godly  fear."  When  we  have 
a  new  revelation,  attesting  that  the  clergy  will  answer  for  us  at  the 
j  udgment-seat  of  Christ,  we  will  give  up  our  bibles,  and  grant  them  the 
unlimited  authority  they  demand  to  rule  and  judge  us.  Till  then,  we  will 
stand  upon  our  rights  as  expressed  by  the  Church  of  England, — "  What- 
soever is  not  found  in  the  word  of  God,  or  cannot  be  lawfully  proved 
therefrom,  is  not  necessary  to  salvation."  To  each  and  all,  in  conclusion, 
we  would  say  in  the  words  of  inspiration,  "  Stand  fasty  therefore^  in  the 
liberty  wheremth  Christ  hath  made  youjree,  and  be  not  entangled 
again  wUh  the  yoke  of  bondage'^ 


MAGNA  CHARTA,  PETITION   OP  RIGHT,  BILL  OF  RIGHTS, 

(Continued  from  page  ^Zi. J 

No  one  can  now  read  attentivelj  the  Petition  of  Right  without  perceiving 
that  it  was  high  time  to  stop  the  encroachments  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
There  was,  however,  then  a  party  of  courtly  creatures  who  maintained  each 
i  u  his  own  sphere  of  influence,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  government  were 
according  to  long  precedent,  and  were  not  opposed  to  the  fundamental  laws  or 
constitution  of  the  realiii.  Not  only  were  these  opinions  uttered  by  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  in  parliament,  but  ministers  of  religion  echoed  the  8ato& 
from  their  pulpits,  and  afterwards  sent  out  their  sermons  through  the  pres&. 
Holy  Scripture  was  ransacked  for  texts  of  obedience ;  and  illustrations  of 
despotic  power  were  given  with  great  unction  from  the  narratives  of  the 
inspired  penmen.  The  constitution  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy,  as  explained 
in  1  Sam.  viii.  10 — 18,  was  cited  as  a  proof  of  what  a  king  shomd  be,  and  what 
he  might  lawfully  do.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  this  party  lo  make  the 
odious  tyranny  of  the  East  palatable  to  our  fathers  of  this  western  island ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  that  was  done  and  sajd,  the  leaders  of  the  Commons  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  was  on  their  side, 
and  that  the  Petition  of  Right  was  at  once  the  triumph  of  their  cause,  and  a 
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universal  teacher  of  constitutional  liberty  to  tbe  nation.    The  following  is  a 
copj  of  this  statute  in  full : — 


Pbtitiok  or  Right. — 3  Cab.  I.,  c.  1. 

*'The  Petition  exhibited  to  his  Majesty  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  andTem- 

g^ral,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  concerning  diTers 
ights  and  Liberties  of  the  Subjects,  witjii  the  King's  Majesty *s  Boy af  Answer 
thereunto  in  full  Parliament. 

"  To  the  King*s  most  excellent  Majesty. 

'*  Humbly  shew  unto  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  ih^  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Tempoxail,  and  Commons,  in  Parliament  assembled,  that  whereas  it  is  declared 
and  enacted  by  a  statute  made  in  the  time  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I., 
commonly  called  SUUuium  de  taUagio  non  concedendoy  that  no  tallage  or  aid 
_  shall  be  laid  or  levied  by  the  King  or  his  heirs  in  this  re^m,  winiout  the 
ffood  will  and  assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights, 
burgesses,  and  other  the  freemen  of  the  commonalty  of  this  realm ;  and  by 
authority  of  Parliament,  holden  in  the  five-and-twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  III.,  it  is  declared  and  enacted  that  from  thenceforth  no  person 
should  be  compelled  to  make  any  loans  to  the  King  against  his  will,  because 
such  loans  were  against  reason  and  the  franchise  of  the  land ;  and  by  other 
laws  of  this  realm  it  is  provided  that  none  should  be  charged  by  any  charge  or 
imposition  called  a  benevolence,  nor  by  such  like  charge ;  by  which  statutes 
before  mentioned,  and  other  the  good  Jaws  and  statutes  of  this  riealm,  your 
subjects  have  inherited  this  freedom,  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to 
contribute  to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other  lixe  charge  not  set  by  common 
consent  in  Parliament. 

^  II.  Yet  nevertheless  of  late  divers  commissions  directed  to  sundry  com- 
missioners in  several  counties,  with  instructions,  have  issued ;  by  means 
whereof  your  people  have  been  in  divers  places  assembled,  and  required  to 
lend  certain  sums  of  money  unto  your  Majesty,  and  many  of  them,  upon  their 
refusal  so  to  do,  have  had  an  oath  administered  unto  them  not  warrantable  by 
the  laws  or  statutes  of  this  realm,  and  have  been  constrained  to  become  bound 
to  make  appearance  and  give  utterance  befor^  your  Privy  Council  and  in  other 
places,  ana  others  of  them  have  been  therefore  unprisoned,  confined,  and  sundry 
other  ways  molested  and  disquieted ;  and  divers  other  charges  have  been  laid 
and  levied  upon  your  people  in  several  counties  by  lord  lieutenants,  deputy 
lieutenants,  commissioners  for  musters,  justices  of  peace  and  others,  by  com- 
mand or  direction  from  your  Majesty,  or  your  Privy  Council,  against  the  laws 
and  free  customs  of  the  realm. 

**  III.  And  whereas  also  by  the  statute  called  *  The  Great  Charter  of  the 
Liberties  of  England,*  it  is  declared,  and  enacted,  that  no  freeman  may  be 
taken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold  or  liberties,  or  his  free 
customs,  or  oe  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  but  by  the 
lawfuHudgment  of  his  peek's,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  ^ 

**  Iv .  And  in  the  eight-and-twentieth  ^rear  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
m.  it  was  declared  and  enacted  by  authority  of  parliament,  that  no  man,  of 
what  state  or  condition  that  he  be,  should  be  put  out  of  his  land  or  tenements, 
nor  takjen,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  disherited,  nor  put  to  death  without  being 
brought  to  answer  by  due  process  of  law. 

**  V.  Nevertheless,  against  the  tenor  of  the  said  statutes,  and  other  the  good 
laws  and  statutes  of  your  realm  to  that  end  provided,  divers  of  your  sulgects 
have  of  late  been  imprisoned  without  any  cause  shewed :  and  when  for  their 
deliverance  they  were  brought  before  your  justices  by  your  Majesty's  writs  of 
habeas  carpus^  there  to  undergo  and  receive  as  jthe  court  should  order,  and 
their  keepers  commanded  to  certify  the  cause  of  their  detainer,  no  cause  was 
certified,  but  that  they  were  detained  by  your  Majesty's  special  command, 
signified  bjr  the  lords  of  your  Privy  Council,  and  yet  were  returned  back  to 
several  prisons,  without  being  charged  with  anything  to  which  they  might 
make  answer  according  to  the  law. 

**  vl.  And  whereas  of  late  great  companies  of  soldiers  and  mariners  have 
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been  dispersed  into  divers  counties  of  the  realm,  and  the  inhabitants  against 
their  wills  have  been  compelled  to  receive  them  into  their  houses,  and  there  to 
suffer  them  to  sojourn,  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
great  grievance  and  vexation  of  the  people. 

"VII.  And  whereas  also  hj  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  five-and- 
twentteth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  it  is  declared  and  enacted, 
that  no  man  should  be  forejudged  of  life  or  limb  against  the  form  of  the  Great 
Charter  and  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  by  the  said  Great  Charter  and  other  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  this  your  realm,  no  man  ought  to  be  adjudged  to  death 
but  by  the  l^ws  established  in  this  your  realm,  either  by  the  customs  of  the 
same  realm,  or  by  Acts  of  Parliament:  And  whereas  no  offender  of  what  kind 
soever  is  exempted  from  the  proceedings  to  be  used,  and  punishments  to  be 
inflicted  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  your  realm  ;  nevertheless  of  late  time 
divers  commissions  under  your  Majesty^s  great  seal  have  issued  forth,  by  which 
certain  persons  have  been  assigned  and  appointed  commissioners  with  power 
and  authority  to  proceed  within  the  land,  according  to  the  justice  of  martial 
law,  against  such  soldiers  or  mariners,  or  other  dissolute  persons  joining  with 
them,  as  should  commit  any  murder,  robbery,  felony,  mutiny,  or  other  outrage 
or  misdemeanour  whatsoever,  and  by  such  summary  course  and  order  as  is 
agreeable  to  martial  law,  and  as  is  used  in  armies  in  time  of  war,  U)  proceed  to 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  such  offenders,  and  them  to  cause  to  be  executed 
and  put  to  death  according  to  the  law  martial. 

**  VIII.  By  pretext  whereof  some  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  have  been  by 
some  of  the  said  commissioners  put  to  death,  when  and  where,  if  by  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  land  they  had  deserved  death,  by  the  same  laws  and  statutes 
also  they  might,  and  by  no  other  ought  to  have  been  judged  and  executed  : 

"  IX.  And  also  sundry  grievous  offenders,  by  colour  thereof  claiming  an 
exemption,  have  escaped  the  punishments  due  to  them  by  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  this  your  realm,  by  reason  that  divers  of  your  officers  and  ministers  of 
justice  have  unjustly  refused  or  forborne  to  proceed  against  such  offenders 
according  to  the  same  laws  and  statutes,  upon  pretence  that  the  said  offenders 
were  punishable  only  by  martial  law,  and  by  authority  of  such  commissions  as 
aforesaid ;  which  commissions,  and  all  other  of  like  nature,  are  wholly  and 
directly  contrary  to  the  said  laws  and  statutes  of  this  your  realm. 

"X.  They  do,  therefore,  humbly  pray  your  most  excellent  Majesty,  that  no 
man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax, 
or  such  like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  that 
none  be  called  to  make  answer,  or  to  take  such  oath,  or  to  give  attendance,  or 
be  confinod,  or  otherwise  molested  or  disquieted  concerning  the  same  or  for  refusal 
thereof;  and  that  no  freeman,  in  any  such  manner  as  is  before  mentioned,  be  im- 
prisoned or  detained;  and  that  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  remove  the  said 
soldiers  and  mariners,  and  that  your  people  may  not  be  so  burthened  in  time  to 
come ;  and  that  the  aforesaid  commissions,  for  proceeding  by  martial  law,  may 
be  revoked  and  annulled;  and  that  hereafter  no  commissions  of  like  nature 
may  issue  forth  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  to  be  executed  as  afore- 
said, lest  by  colour  of  them  any  of  your  Maiesty's  subjects  be  destroyed  or 
put  to  death  contrary  to  the  laws  and  franchise  of  the  land. 

"  XI.  All  which  they  most  humbly  pray  of  your  most  excellent  Majesty 
as  their  rights  and  liberties,  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm ; 
and  that  your  Majesty  would  also  vouchsafe  to  declare  that  the  awards,  doings, 
and  proceedings,  to  the  prejudice  of  your  people  in  any  of  the  premises,  shall 
not  be  drawji  hereafter  into  consequence  or  example ;  and  that  your  Majesty 
would  be  also  graciously  pleased,  for  the  further  comfprt  and  safety  of  your 
people,  to  declare  your  royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  in  the  things  aforesaid 
all  your  officers  and  ministers  shall  serve  you  according  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  realm,  as  they  tender  the  honour  of  your  Majesty,  and  the 
prosperity  of  this  kingdom.*' 

"  Qud  qtddem  peHtione  lecta  et  plenius  inieUectd  per  dictum  domitntm  regem 
Uditer  est  respotuum  in  plena  parliamerUo,  viz.,  Soit  droit  fait  camme  est  desir^*** 

•  "Creaay's  English  Constitution,'*  p.  284-288. 
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Notwitbstanding  the  plain  terms  of  this  enactment,  manj  of  its  proTisions 
were  subsequently  frustrated,  or  openly  violated  by  the  government ;  so  that  in 
the  end  those  who  eventually  gained  the  victory  in  that  terrible  strife  for 
mastery,  called  the  ^' Great  Kebellion,'*  being  unable  to  put  faith  in  the 
monarch,  condemned  him  to  the  block. 

All  the  exuberance  of  loyalty  which  broke  out  on  the  Restoration  failed 
to  intoxicate  the  minds  of  men  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  subscribe  to  the 
doctrines  of  "  passive  obedience  "  and  "  divine  right." 

The  disbandment  of  Cromwell's  iron  veterans  was  only  like  sowing 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  liberty ;  these  men,  who  had  mingled  more  in  politics 
than  any  soldiers  ever  did  in  this  country  before  or  since,  were  not  of  a 
character  to  hide  their  light  under  a  busheL  ^iany,  if  not  most  of  them, 
were  men  above  the  grade  of  labourers;  Cromweirs  own  regiment  was  com- 
posed mostl}r  of  freeholders,  or  freeholders'  sons ;  thev  had  been,  even  while 
under  the  rigid  discipline  of  martial  law,  free  enough  in  their  expressions  of 
opinion,  and  urgent  in  enforcing  their  views  of  matters  in  the  presence  of  their 
dauntless  chief  himself.  In  their  own  households,  villages,  and  towns,  the 
influence  of  these  men  could  not  fail  to  be  important.  While  the  duller  sense 
of  the  surrounding  population  would  tame  down  their  somewhat  extravagant 
notions,  and  induce  them  to  regard  with  more  consideration  the  complex 
machinery  of  state  affairs,  their  strong  wills  and  energetic  spirits  would  con- 
stantly urge  them  to  spread  their  opinions  around  them,  and  both  by  precept 
and  example  teach  their  neighbours  those  political  truths  which,  though  then 
accounted  new  and  dangerous,  are  now  generally  regarded  as  the  first  pnnciplej: 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  may  be  that  uiis  was  one  of  those  silent 
motive  powers,  although  overlooked  by  historians,  which  impelled  our  nation 
onward  in  the  path  of  freedom ;  so  that  all  the  elegant  profligacy  of  the  court 
of  Charles  II.,  and  the  time-serving  disposition  of  the  statesmen  of  that  period, 
failed  to  produce  in  this  country,  the  evils  which  fell  upon  the  continental 
nations  froni  despotic  systems  of  government. 

Even  the'  relimous  excesses  of  these  disbanded  soldiers  would  seem  to  hare 
exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  whole  upon  the  national  mind.  If  ridicule 
be  a  test  of  truth  they  had  enough  of  it,  and  if  the  world's  laugh  be  dreadful 
even  to  a  philosopher,  they  had  to  endure  enough  of  that  also,  from  the 
winning  side ;  but  though  tnese  things  diminished  the  numbers  of  those  who 
applauded  them,  and  who  had  professed  to  be  their  friends  when  they  were 
victors,  they  only  tended  to  confirm  in  their  principles  those  who  had  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  them. 

With  such  a  leaven  at  work  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  a  deep  and  widely  spread  Protestantism  distingubhed  England  during  the 
reign  of  the  second  Charles,  and  eventually  overturned  the  throne  of  hh 
brother  James. 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTE  BOOK. 

VO,   Xyil. — ^THB  CROOKED  SPIRE  OF  CHE8TEIIFIBLD|   SSHBTBHIEE. 

The  traveller  b^  the  Midland  Railway^  between  Sheffield  and  Derby,  will 
doubtless  have  noticed  at  "one  of  the  stoppmg-  places  on  that  line  at  a  consiclerable 
elevation,  a  short  di.<tance  from  the  station,  a  Bingular  object,  which  is  the  sourc-e 
of  much  interest  among  the  pa^isengers,  especially  those  who  may  view  it  for  the 
first  time.  We  allude  to  the  celebrated  spire  of  the  parish  church  of  Chester- 
lield,  Derbyshire. 

On  passing  this  ppot  we  have  often  been  interested  "with  «the  discusfion.^ 
usually  arising  thereon,  and  the  eagerness  of  our  fellow  t^nvellers  to  obUiin  a 
glimpse  of  the  strange  object  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  As  seen  from 
the  tmin,  this  eccentric  erection  difiers  from  every  other  spire  we  have  everse<n 
in  having  a  twisted  and  distorted  oppearanoe,  rendering  it  not  only  vnskrhtly 
and  apparently  without  uniform  shape  or  design,  but  also,  from  aome  points  of 
view,  causing  it  to  appear  as  if  in  danger  of  toppling  over,  because  of  its  seeming 
departure  from  the  perpendicular. 
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The  points  of  discussion  generally  raised  are,  whether  this  cunous  object  was 
originally  erected  as  it  now  presents  itself  to  view — if  so,  the  object  or  design 
which  could  have  led  to  so  novel  a  construction ;  and  again,  whether  its  crooked 
and  leaning  appearance  he  real  or  only  apparent ^  arising  out  of  some  accidental 
or  designed  peculioiity  in  its  construction.  On  one  point  all  are  agreed— viz., 
that  in  general  appearance  it  greatly  differs  from  all  other  church  spires  they 
have  before  seen. 

Happening  to  spend  a  few  days  in  this  neighbourhood  recently,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  contemplating  this  unique  object  more  closely,  and  of  observing 
its  appearance  from  many  different  points  of  view,  as  well  as  of  making 
inquiries  upon  the  spot  with  reference  to  its  history  and  parentage. 

Of  its  origin  little  seems  now  to  be  known ;  and  even  upon  the  spot,  and 
among  the  more  intelligent  inhabitants,  opinions  differ  as  to  what  was  its 
original  form.  A  common  traditionary  saying  exists  among  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  that  from  whichever  side  it  is  viewed  it  looks  ci'ooked,  or  has 
an  apparent  leaning  over ;  while  a  vulgar  witticism  of  the  place  states  its  distor- 
tion to  have  originated  on  the  occasion  of  an  occurrence  within  the  church,  the 
implied  rarity  of  which  would  tell  sadly  against  the  morality  of  the  people, 
especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  conclusion  that  its  tigure  will 
assume  its  original  form  when  the  same  circumstance  shall  recur  again. 

A  close  observation  convinced  us  that  it  was  originally  erected  perpendicular, 
and  that  the  crook  or  bend  is  real,  and  towards  the  south-west.  In  confirmation 
of  thirf  opinion,  we  noticed  that  from  some  points  of  observation  the  top  of  the 
spire  appears  perpendicularly  over  the  centre  of  the  tower  from  which  it  springs ; 
while  m  other  positions  it  looks  ready  to  fall  down,  and  crush  the  observer,  and 
really  necessitates  a  feelinff  of  danger.  The  bend  in  the  spire  is  greatest  at  from 
one-naif  to  two-thirds  its  height,  and  is  best  seen  when  approaching  the  town 
from  the,  Mansfield-road. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  from  all  sides  the  spire  has  a  most  distorted,  uneven, 
and  irregular  form,  varying  however  very  considerably  accordipg  to  the 
position  of  the  observer.  This  latter  appearance  seems  mainly  to  arise  from  the 
actual  peculiarity  of  its  constmction,  which,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  may  be  thus 
briefly  explained. 

The  spire  itself  rises  from  the  summit  of  a  noble  square  tower  over  the  centre 
of  the  church,  and  its  entire  form  is  seven-sided.  These  sides,  however,  are  not 
flat,  but  angular,  rising  from  a  foundation,  which  may  be  compared  in  shape  to 
that  of  a  star  with  seven  points^  and  seven  indentations  between.  These  pro- 
jecting points  of  the  foundation  are  continued  up  the  sides  of  the  spire  itself, 
which,  at  any  portion  of  its  elevation,  would  present  in  section  an  appearance 
somewhat  hke  that  of  a  circular  saw,  having  but  seven  teeth. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  ribs  or  projections  do  not  run 
straight  up  the  side  of  the  spire,  but  assume  a  spiral  form  twisting  round  it,  on 
the  whole  to  the  extent  of  about  one-fourth  its  entire  circumference,  and  becom- 
ing as  they  ascend  gradually  less  screw-like,  till  about  two-thirds  of  its  height 
the  ribs  are  nearly  or  quite  perpendicular,  and  are  so  continued  to  the  point. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  actual  crookeaness  of  the  spire  has  to  be  remembered, 
and  these  together  explain  the  distorted  and  ever-varying  outline  which  the 
erection  presents.  The  ribbed  appearance,  the  number  of  the  ribs  seven,  and 
their  spiral  form,  unite  to  destroy  the  uniformity  generally  seen  in  such  cases* 
The  eye,  in  looking  up  at  the  spire,  sees  at  one  point  the  projecting  rib ;  and  a 
little  higher  up  in  the  same  perpendicular  Ime  meets  with  the  adjoining  indenta- 
tion, producing  in  the  first  cose  a  bulging  out,  and  in  the  next  a  hollow,  most 
t^ingnlarly  changing  their  position  at  every  point  of  view. 

As  regards  the  leaning  over  of  the  spire,  or  rather  its  bend  in  the  middle,  it 
is  not  likely  it  formed  part  of  the  original  design — indeed  an  opinion  obtains  that 
the  ribs  originally  ran  straight  up ;  this,  however,  is  not  at  all  likely,  though  it 
id  reasonable  to  believe  that  from  some  cause  the  spire  has  lost  its  straisrhtness 
subsequent  to  its  erection.  One  opinion  held  in  the  town  is,  that  being  built  of 
wood  covered  with  lead|  the  wood  used  in  its  construction  being  green  and 
unseasoned,  cai2sed  the  distortion  by  warping  after  it  was  finished,  while  th^" 
lead,  yielding  somewhat,  still  held  it  firmly  together. 
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Again,  the  inclination  being  towards  the  sruth-west,  in  which  point  the  sun 
is  hottest,  and  would  consequently  exert  greatent  power,  is  supposed  to  faTour 
the  idea  that  the  sun  han  drawn  the  spire  over  towards  it  in  that  direction. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  fact,  after  all,  is  the  attachment  of  the  people  to 
their  unsightly  novelty. 

We  have  read  of  a  valley  in  Switzerland  where,  from  some  cause  or  other,  die 
inhabitants  are  subject  to  the  deformity  of  wens  in  the  neck,  and  £rom  being 
during  many  generations  accustomed^  thereto,  have  come  to  consider  this 
affliction  an  ornament.  We  presume  it  is  some  such  feeling  as  this  which 
attaches  the  good  people  of  Chesterfield  to  what  every  stranger  must  deem  ugly 
and  unenviable.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  many  years  ago,  the  spire  being 
considered  dangerous,  a  gentleman  of  the  place  offered  at  nis  own  expense  to 
have  it  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  This  offer,  however,  was  indignlntly  refused. 
More  recently — about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  since — ^the  lar^t  public 
meeting  of  the  townspeople  perhaps  ever  held.met  to  consider  a  proportion  for  re- 
moving it,  when  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  c^  at  least  fifty  to  one. 

The  country  abounds  in  natural  curiosities  and  unsurpassed  b^uties.  Tet 
the  inhabitants  of  Chesterfield,  looking  upon  its  singular  spire  as  its  most 
prominent  feature  of  attraction,  are  unwilling  to  part  with  it.  We  conceive  it 
IS  not  likely  the  desigTi  has  ever  been  imitated  elsewhere,  and  we  believe  the 
good  people  need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  their  monopoly  in  crooked  and 
corkscrew  spires  will  very  hastily  be  inf4nged. 

J.  H o. 


RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


BT   J.   H.   MERLE   I>*AUBIG2«E. 


THE  8UBBTAKCE   OF  A   LRTTEB   TO   MORSIEUE   yON   BETHMAITN-HOIXWSO, 
CABINET   COITNCILLOB   OF   BIS   MAJESTY   THE   KINO   OF   PEU88IA. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  religion  is,  the  complete  de|)endence  in 
which  man  finds  himself  on  the  infinite  Being.  The  right  of  Ood^ — ^this  is 
what  Adam  overthrew  by  his  fall,  and  which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  re- 
establish by  redemption.  The  gospel  recognises,  undoubtedly,  other  rights — 
it  establishes  the  authority  of  princes  and  magistrates ;  but  it  is  in  making 
them  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  Qod  and  of  his  word.  To  pret«nd  to 
place  in  any  degree  the  religious  conscience  of  man  under  the  dependence  of 
a  finite  being-— of  another  man — is  to  do,  above  all,  an  an  ti- Christian  act.  Ko 
doubt,  such  an  error  is  also  injurious  to  human  order.  By  weakening  the 
ri^fat  of  God,  you  weaken  every  secondary  authority,  and,  particularly,  that 
of  princes ;  it  therefore  becomes  an  anti-political  act.  But  it  is  as  an  anti- 
religious  act  that  this  error  appears  to  me  most  striking.  Christianity  teaches 
that  God  has  over  the  conscience  of  man  sovereign  and  exclusive  rights.  If 
some  man  pretend  to  say  to  a  human  soul,  '*  Give  an  account  to  me  I**  does  he 
not  place  himself,  by  so  doing,  in  the  position  of  an  uFurper,  according  to  the 
order  of  divine  things  ?  God  has  said,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  go<hi  before 
me."  Thus,  from  the  complete  dependence  of  our  soul  in  respect  to  God 
results  immediately  and  necessarily  its  complete  independence  in  respect  to  man. 
Otherwise,  might  not  the  commands  of  man  be  constantly  opposed  to  those  of 
God  P  A  theologian  of  Geneva  has  said  :  **  A  prince  would  not  wish  his 
oflicers  to  be  obeyed,  if  they  gave  orders  contrary  to  his  own.  Himself  being, 
then,  Grod*8  minister  ought  not  to  require  that  he  should  be  obeyed  rather 
than  God.  Therefore,  not  doing  what  he  commands,  is  not  really  disobey- 
ing the  prince ;  but,  rather,  obeying  God.**  Subjection  towards  God,  and 
independence  as  to  man,  are  two  correlative  branches  of  the  same  idea. 

Understand  me  ritrhtly.  It  does  not  follow  from  these  principles,  that  the 
prince  should  not  always  intervene  in  everything  which,  takes  the  name  of 
religion.  In  Roman  Catholicism,  for  instance,  there  is  a  political  element,  and 
a  religious  one.  Every  one  knows  that  one  of  its  pretensions  is  the  subordina- 
tion  of  kings  ,to  the  pope,  and  that  he  attributes  to  himself  the  power  of  rdleas- 
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in^  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  I  am  of  opiDion,^  therefore,  that 
princeH,  whilst  according  full  liberty  to  all  that  in  Catholicism  belongs  to 
religion^  should  watch  attentively  the  course  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  which,  as 
contemporary  writings  demonstrate  (those  of  Donoso,  Cortes,  and  others),  is 
but  too  ready  and  willing  to  complete  its  system,  and  to  deprive  both  princes 
and  people  of  the  rights  they  have  immediately  received  from  Grod.  If,  from 
the  extreme  of  Roman  Catholicism,  I  pass  to  the  other  extreme — Rationalism, 
I  find  certain  conununities,  self-styled  religious,  and  very  little  Christian,  which 
were  engendered  in  Germany  at  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  which,  it  is  said, 
have,  in  reality,  a  tendency  essentially  political.  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed 
in  this  respect ;  but  I  think,  if  it  be  so,  the  inspection  and  interference  of  the 
prince  in  such  a  case  is  equally  needful.  I  only  claim  liberty  for  honest,  peaces- 
able,  moral,  and-  religious  convictions.  I  am  not  one  of  those,  certainly,  who 
say  that  religion  is  not  necessary  for  a  prince ;  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  Chrbtian  prince  will  be  always  a  sreat  blessing  to  his  people,  as  a  Christian 
father  is  a  great  blessing  to  his  famdy.  Jesus  Cnrist  says,  "Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may  clorify  your  Father  ;**  and  what  will  it  be  if 
the  light  is  on  the  throne  7  But  I  think  that,  whilst  a  prince»  or  magistrate, 
who  is  a  stranger  to  the  love  of  Grod,  does  not  fear  to  intrude,  indiscreetl^jr,  into 
the  religious  dominion,  and  pretend  to  rule  consciences,  as  he  directs  his  ser- 
Yants,  his  armies,  and  his  puoHc  undertakings ;  a  Christian  prince,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  distinguish  himself  from  such,  by  the  respect  he  will  show  for  the' 
supreme  authority  of  God,  and  the  conscience  of  man ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that,  by  showing  this  respect,  he  will  powerfully  advance  among  his  people  the 
spread  of  moral  and  religious  opinions.  • 

But  the  Christianity  of  the  prince  docs  not  satisfy  me.  I  wish  to  see-  the 
Christian  idea,  respect  for  conscience,  enter  into  the  conduct  and  morals  of  the 
people ;  since  there  is  nothing  to  guarantee  that  a  Christian  sovereign  will 
leave  a  pious  successor.  To  concede  to  any  sovereign  the  right  of  interfering 
in  matters  of  conscience,  is  to  place  power  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  mi;^ht 
perhaps  be  a  Voltaire  or  a  Philip  the  Second.  Has  this  never  been  seen?  But 
whilst  entertaining  such  a  wish,  I  do  not  think  that  a  purely  religious  society, 
in  order  to  satisfy  this  legitimate  wish,  could  or  ought  to  claim  political  ame- 
liorations. It  is  from  the  force  of  truth  alone  that  it  should  bok  for  the  modi- 
fications the  spirit  of  Christianity  demands,  and  which  are  to  be  accomplished 
as  well  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons  as  in  the  constitution  of  some  states. 

The  principles  I  express  are  not  philosophical  views,  they  are  the  truths  God 
himself  has  given  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  not  so  much  in  some  special 
passages  that  he  has  done  this ;  it  may  be  said  that  the  exclusive  submission 
of  consciences  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  God,  and  the  obligation  to  remove 
all  constraint  from  the  dominion  of  faith,  is  found  everywhere  in  revelation. 
Jesus  Christ  himself  says :  "  I  am  King  .  .  .  but  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."  "  Judse  not,**  does  he  not  also  say  ?  "  condemn  not.  The  Father  has 
committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son.**  He  commands  Peter  to  put  his  sword, 
into  the  sheath.  If  he  declares  that  he  would  not  even  pray  the  Father  that  he 
should  give  him  legions  ofangelsy  is  it  to  be  believed  that  later,  for  the  defence 
of  his  truth,  he  would  have  asked  for  other  legions,  namely,  police  agents  and 
gendarmes?  When  his  disciples  called  for  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  unbelieving,  "  Ye  know  not,*'  said  he  to  them,  "  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of.** 

The  disciples  of  our  Lord  sometimes  speak  to  us  of  their  Master.  They 
declare  that  they  do  not  desire  to  domineer  over  faith.  They  exclaim :  "  O 
man,  whosoever  thou  art,  that  judgest  another,  thou  condemnest  thyself.** 
(Rom.  ii.  1.)  "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  ?  There  is  one  Lawgiver, 
who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy.**  (James  iv.  12.)  St.  Paul  writes  to  the 
Romans  :  "But  thou,  why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brothorP  And  thou,  why  dost 
thou  despise  thy  brother  f  since  we  shall  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ."   (xiv.  10.) 

But,  you  will  say,  these  words  refer  to  the  particular  judgments  of  indi- 
viduals!, and  not  to  the  official  judgment  of  the  magistrates.  I  do  not  think  it. 
Show  us  the  passages  where  the  New  Testament,  m  forbidding  individuals  to 
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judge  the  faults  of  their  brethren  in  ihatters  of  religion,  enjoms  the  magistntes 
to  judge  them  in  their  place.  They  are  not  to  be  met  with  anywhere.  When 
St.  Paul  forbids  the  Christian  from  judging  his  brother,  does  he  add  that  it » 
to  the  magistrate  he  is  to  give  account  ?  Certainly  not ;  he  says,  on  the  con- 
trdry,  he  shall  render  accouitt  to  God.  Certain  offences  of  doctrine  and  morals 
should  call  for  exclusion  from  Christian  society ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  chvdi 
to  pronounce  judgment  and  not  to  the  magistrate.    (1  Cor.  v.) 

If,  at  a  later  period,  the  magistrate,  by  becoming  Christian,  should  be  called 
upon  to  exercise  such  duties,  we  ought  4x)  find  in  the  Scriptures  some  indication, 
at  least,  of  this  future  part  he  has  to  perform ;  but  no  trace  of  it  exists.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  the  passages  I  have  quoted  are  nuite  as  sufficiently  strong 
!!. gainst  the^  interference  of  magistrates  in  matters  of  faitn,  as  against  the  judgment 
of  private  individuals;  my  convictrtn  is  even  that  they  are  more  so.  The 
Scriptures  will  not  allow  men  to  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of  other  men  a^ 
to  their  religious  opinions.  They  declare  that  those  who  assume  such  an  ofBce, 
deprive  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  of  the  charge  he  alone  received  from  the 
Father.  ^  Every  human  jud^e  should  decline  to  act  when  niatters  of  faith  are 
in  question.  Consequently,  if  God  forbids  judgment,  how  much  more  perse- 
cution and  imprisonment,  which  usunlly  follow  ?  And  that  it  positively  does 
it  there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  If  the  prince  is  to 'take  the  sword  when  it  w 
necessary  to  punish  such  as  oppose  themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  state  (Rom.  ziii. 
14),  he  should  lay  it  down  when  it  is  a  question  of  religious  errors  in  which  the 
conscience  is  concerned.  The  Holy  Scriptures  then  command  Christians  to 
have  recourse  only  to  God's  word,  prayer,  and  moral  conviction. 

A  divine,  whose  competency  you  will  acknowledge,  finds  in  these  words  the 
same  principle  that  we  ourselves  discover.  Luther,  the  great  reformer,  writes : 
**  The  secular  power,  sayest  thou,  does  not  constrain  us  to  believe ;  it  contents 
Itself  outwardly  to  prevent  men  from  being  seduced  by  false  doctrines;  if  it 
did  not,  how  could  one  defend  himself  against  heretics  ?  I  answer :  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  bishops ;  to  them  is  this  charge  ^iven,  and  not  to  princes.  It  is 
Impossible  to  oppose  heresy  by  force;  there  is  no  laying  hold  of  it;  it  is  an 
afiair — a  combat — with  which  the  sword  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  God's  word 
that  must  fight  here.  If  this  word  does  not  succeed,  the  secular  power 
will  lead  to  nothing,  even  if  it  watered  the  whole  earth  with  blood.  Heresy  is 
a  spiritual  thing ;  there  is  no  steel  that  can  cut  it,  no  fire  that  can  bum,  or 
water  that  can  quench  it.  The  word  of  God  can  alone  affect  it,  as  St.  Faol 
writes  to  the  Corinthians — *  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  hut 
mighty,  through  God,  to  tfie  puUinff  ■  down  of  strongholds,  casting  down 
imaginations  and  every  hi^h  thing  tnat  exalteth  itseu  against  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ ' " 

There  are  very  few  countries  where  men  are  less  judged  by  others  than  in 
Germany.  I  believe  also  that  there  is  not  conceded  to  Christians  in  general 
the  right,  or  perhaps  the  possibility,  of  discerning  between  the  converted  vtA 
those  who  are  not.  This  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  judging  is  carried  stiD 
further,  even  to  the  absence  of  ecclesiastical  aiscipline.  In  theory,  the  most 
eminent  authorities  recommend  the  right  of  discipline ;  but  in  practice  the 
churches  do  not  exercise  it  at  all,  or  in  a  verv  sliffyt  degree.  Consequently) 
Germany — this  Germany,  so  much  belovea — offers  a  contradiction  very 
remarkable.  In  Germany,  the  Church  does  not  habitually  do  what  it  oiigbt, 
and  the  State  oflen  does  what  it  ought  not.  The  Scriptures  command  the 
Church  "to  put  away  from  among  yourselves  the  wickea  person"  (1  Cor.T. 
13) ;  and  there  is  not  any,  or  very  little,  ecclesiastical  discipline  with  yon. 
The  Scriptures  forbid  the  use  of  carnal  weapons  in  matters  of  conscience,  yet  in 
several  parts  of  Germany  religious  opinions  are  opposed  by  carnal  weapons, 
pious  Christians  are  put  in  prison,  namely,  simple-minded  men,  who  believed 
as  Neander,  and  many  other  of  your  theologians,  that  the  baptism  of  children 
does  not  date  from  apostolic  times,  and  who  conform  tneir  conduct  to 
that  opinion.  Singular  contradiction !  Is  it  because  the  Church  does  not 
perform  what  it  should,  and  that  the  State  does  what  it  should  not '  • ;  * 
rerhaps.    Be  this  as  it  may,  I  admit  still,  that  there  are  very  few  conntriei 
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where  the  precept  of  the  Saviour,  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  "  (Matt, 
vii.  1),  is  better  observed  than  in  yours,  when  it  relates  to  conversion  ?  But  ) 
ask  whether,  if  Germany  does  not  attack  with  arguments  those  who  hold 
peculiar  religious  opinions,  does  she  not  attack  them  with  the  more  powerful 
weapons  of  fine  and  imprisonment  ?  I  should  fear  that  this  would  be  but  to 
strain  at  a  gnat  and  xuxmow  a  camel.    (Matt.  Kxiii.  24.) 

Holy  Scripture,  then,  has  proclaimed  the  law  of  God — ^respect  of  conscience, 
and,  consequently,  religious  liberty ;  but  this  is  not  all;  the  Christian  Fathers 
of  the  early  i^es  have  done  likewise.  The  voice  of  the  church  joins  itself  to 
the  voice  of  God.  Liberty  of  conscience  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
which  distinguish  Christianity  from  Paganism.  To  deny  it  in  any  measure  is 
to  make  a  backward  step  towards  idolatrous  antiquity. 

Tertullian  was  one  of  the  first  noble  defenders  of  the  liberty  of  conscience. 
*^  It  is  a  right  of  man,"  he  writes  to  the  Proconsul  Scapula,  "  it  is  a  power  of 
his  nature  (humani  juris  et  naturaUs  potestaOs  estjy  that  each  should  honour  the 
God  he  is  acquainted  with.  It  belongs  not  to  religion  to  constrain  religion 
(nee  religionis  est  cogere  religionem) ;  religion  ought  to  be  received  freely ;  it 
comes  not  by  force."  Elsewhere  he  says — ^*  We  must  render  to  God  what  is 
Gk>d^s,  and  man  belongs  to  God  alone  (soUus  autem  Dei  homo),**  "  Take  care," 
he  says  also  in  his  Apology,  24 — "  That  you  do  not  assist  irreligion  by  taking 
away  the  liberty  of  religion  (aeUmere  libertatem  reUgionis),  that  is,  by  prohibit* 
ing  the  choice  of  the  divinity,  so  that  I  may  not  be  allowed  to  worship  whom  I 
Will,  but  that  I  may  be  compelled  to  worship  whom  I  wish  not."     • 

Cyprian  shows,  as  do  most  of  the  Fathers,  that  every  opposition  to  error,  by 
human  force,  is  a  Jewish  remnant  in  the  Christian  church.  "  Then,"  savs  he, 
"  those  who  would  not  obey  the  priests,  the  judges  orduned  by  God,  should  die 
by  the  sword,  for  the  carnal  circumcision  still  remained ;  but  now  that  spiritual 
circumcision  has  begun  in  the  faithful  servants  of  God,  it  is  by  the  spiritual 
Hword  that  the  proud  and  the  rebellious  are  subdued,  that  is  to  say,  by  being 
put  out  of  the  cnurch."     (Ep.  6*2.) 

Athanasius,  so  famous  for  the  purity  and  firmness  of  his  faith,  says — "  It  is 
the  characteristic  of  piety  to  constrain  no  one,  but  only  to  persuade.  Our  Lord 
himself  constrained  no  man,  but  he  has  left  to  the  free  will  of  every  one  to  fol- 
low him  or  not.  It  is  not  so  with  the  devil,  as  there  is  no  truth  in  him ;  he 
forces  an  entrance  through  the  door  when  the  heart  ^iil  not  receive  him.  ^  But 
our  Saviour  is  so  meek  that  he  contents  himself  with  calling,  and  saying — 
'  Open  to  me!*  If  we  open,  he  enters;  if  we  open  not,  he  retires;  for  he 
will  not  have  recourse  to  swords,  to  spears,  or  to  soldiers." — (Ep.  ad  sol.  vit.) 
"  It  is  just,"  says  Hilary,  "  that  pious  men  should  not  be  obliged  to  take  upon 
themselves,  and  thus  to  defile  themselves  with  that  which  they  consider 
impious,  but  that  they  should  have  liberty  to  follow  Him  to  whom  they  are 
united  by  a  love  inviolable." — (Hil.  lib.  ad  Const.)  Chrysostom  exhorts  to 
meekness,  even  with  respect  to  heathens — **  Not  only  ought  we  not  to  do  any 
wrong  to  the  heathen,  but  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  suffer  wrong  at  their  hands. 
Let  us  talk  to  them  as  a  father  to  his  children." — (Horn.  4  in  1  Cor.)  "  How 
f;anst  thou  convert  him  who  is  in  error  if  thou  hatest  him  ?"  says  he,  elsewhere. 
"  There  is  nothing  which  attracts  like  love."  This  great  teacher  combated 
zealously  the  errors  of  the  Arians,  both  at  Antioch  and  at  Constantinople,  but 
he  took  care  not  to  use  his  influence  at  Court,  to  take  from  them  religious 
liberty.  Augustine  had  learnt,  by  his  own  experience,  that  it  is  not  by  means 
of  force  that  error  can  be  overcome.  His  real  opinion  was  evidently  favourable 
to  religious  liberty — "  There  is  a  great  difference,"  he  says,  **  between  the 
secular  goverhment  and  the  government  of  the  church.  By  the  first,  terror  is 
employed;  but  the  second  uses  meekness." — (Ep.  160.)  It  is  true  that  Augus- 
tine, led  away  by  the  spirit  of  controversy,  was  in  one  instance  faithless  to  his 
principles;  he  deceived  himself  in  the  matter  of  the  Donatists.  But  that 
exception  jproves  the  rule,  and  shows  us  that  it  is  to  theological  ire  that  the 
Christian  Church  owes  the  first  germs  of  religious  constraint. 

Thus,  the  most  eminent  writers  of  antiquity  speak  as  we  do.  Also  wb  see 
not  only  the  fathers,  but  princes,  orthodox  men,  Arians,  and  even  Pagans,  soon 
profess  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.    We  have  understood  that  the 
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Emperors  Licinius  and  Constantino  said,  at  the  beginning  of  their  reign,  ^  that 
religious  freedom  ought  not  to  be  rcfu&cd,  and  that  every  one  ought  to  be  left 
free  to  worship  Grod  as  he  pleased." — (Euseb.  ix.  5,)  Later,  Constantine  says 
— *^  those  who  are  in  error,  as  .well  as  those  who  are  in  the  faith,  ought  to  enjojr 
the  «ame  freedom ;  each  ought  to  be  able  to  do  what  he  believes.''— (Eus.  vit. 
CM.)  Yalentinian,  a  firm  and  decided  Christian,  made,  as  earl  j  as  371)  a  law, 
which  granted  to  each  of  his  subjects  unlimited  power  to  practise  his  religion 
according  to  his  persuasion.  (JJnictdque^  quod  animo  imbibisset  coUndi  libera 
facuUtU')  These  principles  spread  even  among  tjie  rough  and  powerful  neigh- 
bouring nations,  one  of  whose  Kings  said — "*•  We  have  not  courage  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  those  things  concerning  which  we  have  no  author! tj.  We  re- 
member reading  that  a  willing  sacrifice  is  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  and  not  a 
forced  sacrifice.  To  follow  any  other  rule  is  decidedly  to  act  in  opposition  to 
the  command  of  God.*'    (Theod.  R.  It.  apud  Cassiod.  x.  26.) 

Thus  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  ore  not  new  ;  they  neither  date  from 
1848,  nor  from  1789,  nor  from  1688 ;  let  us  take  care  not  to  confuse  them,  as  is 
often  done,  with  modern  theories.  These  principles  are  as  old  as  Christianity 
itself.  Undoubtedly,  other  ideas,  and  above  all,  alas !  another  practice,  was 
introduced  by  degrees  into  the  Church ;  and  the  Papacy  of  the  middle  ages  carried 
out,  to  the  utmost  extremity,  a  systematic  hostdity  to  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  this  a^ain  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  our  position.  Let  us  cease  quite  to 
be  Romanists,  and  let  us  again  become  thoroughly  Evangelical  Christians.  The 
professions  which  I  have  just  traced  belong  to  times  when  t^ue  political 
liberty — that  precious  fruit  of  Christianity — was  indeed  less  known  than  it  is 
now.  It  is  quite  time  to  act,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  conformity  with  the 
Christian  principles  proclaimed  in  the  fourth,  the  third,  or  the  first,  {"or  myself, 
I  repeat,  if  I  am  in  favour,  of  religious  liberty,  if  I  have  maintained  that  cause, 
it  is  only  by  Christian  principles.  I  have  been  blamed  in  Germany  for  havin;; 
demanded  religious  liberty  for  the  Unitarians,  and  I  am  blamed  at  Geneva  for 
insisting  on  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  I  ask  of  God  that  I 
may  always  deserve  these  two  contradictory  reproofs.  <  Let  us  always  dis- 
tinguish between  doctrines  and  men,  and  while  we  drive  away  error,  let  os 
demand  liberty  for  the  individual. 

I  think  that  the  declarations  I  have  Quoted,  either  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
or  from  Christian  teachers,  are  sufiicient  tp  show  that  the  principle  brought  for- 
ward by  us  is  not  a  matter  of  politics  or  of  civilisation,  but  is  essentially  religious 
and  evangelical.  The  idea  which  it  seems  tame  ought  to  be  expressed  is  this— 
that  the  Scripture  teaches  us  that  man  is,  as  regards  his  religious  conscience,  in 
absolute  and  exclusive  dependence  on  God,  and  called  to  give  account  only  to 
the  tribunal  of  Christ ;  he  ought,  therefore,  to  be  entirely  and  exclusively  sub- 
ject to  God  in  all  that  concerns  the  relations  of  his  soul  towards  Grod ;  and  1 
would  add,  that  the  Society  for  Religious  Liberty  holds,  in  consequence,  that 
every  one  ought  to  have  full  liberty  to  perform  the  duty  that  his  conscieDce 
imposes  upon  him,  by  paying  to  God  the  worship  which  he  owes  hini,  in  coa- 
formity  to  the  law  written  in  nis  heart. 

If  It  is  not  by  Christians  and  by  Christian  societies  that  liberty  of  conscience 
may  be  claimed,  I  ask  who  shall  do  it  T  Christians  must  do  it  if  they  wish  to  be 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  their  Master,  of  their  Bible,  and  of  their  Faith.  Nor  is 
it  to  human  thoughts,  to  political  systems,  or  to  civilisation  that  we  owe  re- 
ligious liberty ;  it  is  to  divine  wisdom,  to  Christianity.  All  constraint,  and  all 
persecution,  even  towards  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  truth,  is  opposed  to  the 
nature  of  true  Christianity.  Jesus  Christ  wills  that  his  disciples  should  renoonce 
self,  but  any  restraint  renders  this  renunciation  itnpossible ;  it  can  onW  be 
accomplished  in  perfect  freedom.  Faith  is  a  gift  of  God — all  the  force  of  man 
cannot  implant  it  in  our  souls.  The  rei^i  of  Christ  is  a  reign  of  ^p'ace,  of  in- 
telligence, of  love,  of  pity ;  to  the  empire  of  darkness  belong  violence  and 
persecution.  To  hold,  as  some  do,  that  religious  liberty  proceeds  from  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  that  the  controlling  of  religion  comes  from  the  Spirit  of 
(rod,  is  not  only  one  of  the  strangest  opinions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  fatal  errors  into  which  man  can  possibly  full. 

On  seeing  a  weapon  it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  form  beforehand  some  idea 
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of  its  goodness,  but  the  use  of  it  alone  makes  it  fully  known ;  and  the  use  of 
the  weapon  of  which  we  are  speaking  decides  the  question  in  the  most  absolute 
manner.  This  weapon,  when  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Christian  Prince,  will  do 
perhaps  very  little  mjury.  But  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  Popish  or  a  Chinese 
Emperor,  and  the  blood  of  Christians  will  flow  in  abundance;  give  it  into  those 
of  Louis  XIY.,  and  you  will  have  the  dragonades,  confiscation,  exile,' the  galleys, 
and  the  scaffold  for  thousands  of  Protestants ;  or  into  those  of  the  Government  of 
Tuscany,  and  the  prisons  will  soon  be  filled  with  fresh  Madiais.  Alas !  sir, 
I  ask  that  Christian  conscience  shall  universally  acknowledge  truth»  which  for 
ever  will  put  on  end  to  revolting  excesses  and  barbarous  usages.  I  have  a 
horror  of  a  principle  which  has  made  and  still  makes  so  many  victims.  If  this 
weapon  were  a  dagger,  and  I  could  seize  hold  of  it,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  cast 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

If  the  principle  laid  down  is  conformable  to  Evangelical  Christianity,  the 
consequence  is  equally  so.  It  is  a  Christian  duty  to  seek  to  obtain  liberty  of 
conscience,  not  only  for  ourselves  and  brethren,  but  for  all — the  contrary,  allow 
me  to  say,  would  be  almost  a  moral  heresy  according  to  mv  view.  The  great 
moral  principle  established  by  our  Lord — a  principle  which  even  a  Pagan 
Emperor  TAJexander  Severus)  had  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  his  palace,  and 
on  the  public  monuments — was  it  not  in  these  words:  "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them?**  (Matt.  vii.  12.) 

I  willingly  add,  with  John  Le  Clerc,  when  speaking  on  this  subject: 
"  Everything  that  is  contrary  to  this  principle  is  to  be  condemned,  whoever  he 
ma^  be  who  does  it,  or  under  whatever  pretext.**  The  Talmud,  the  apocryphal 
writers,  Isocrates,  even  sav :  "  Do  not  unto  others  what  you  do  not  wish  they 
should  do  to  you ;  **  but  the  evangelical  moral  goes  further:  ''If  ye  love  them 
that  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye— do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  P  '* 

Whilst  the  man  of  the  world,  the  philosopher,  the  man  of  expedienc^r,  but 
too  frequently  wants  only  the  liberty  that  suits  himself  and  those  belonging  to 
him,  the  Christian  must  necessarily  wish  to  obtain  it  for  others  as  well  as  for 
himself  and  his  brethren.  In  fact,  if  the  first  is  still  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  egotism,  the  second  should  be  under  that  of  charity.  Calvin,  when 
urging  this  dutv,  to  do  unto  others  as  they  should  do  to  us,  exclaims  :  ''  Alas ! 
if  we  were  disciples  as  faithful  in  active  charity,  as  we  know  how  to  be  clever 
preachers  of  passive  charity,  a  perfect  justice  would  assuredly  reign  among  us.** 
"  Re^aret,  enim  proeul  dvbio  inter  nos  perfecta  aquitas,  si  acHva  vita  toquar 
charitaiis  tamfidtUsessemus  diseipuli,  quam  aeiUi  sumus  passivte  doctores,^* 

O,  my  dear  sir,  thb  active  cnarity  that  should  reign  with  perfect  equality 
on  earth,  should  it  not  extend  so  far  as  to  procure  religious  liberty  to  those 
who,  whilst  paying  to  Grod  a  conscientious  worship,  are,  however,  mistaken ; 
even  to  releasing  them  from  prison,  if  they  have  been  placed  there  only  for 
having  obeved  a  mistaken  conscience  ?  Is  it  a  crime  to  obfey  one*s  conscience  ? 
Is  it  an  evil,  or  a  weakness  even  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  holiest  act  a 
man  can  perform  in  this  lower  world  ?  There  are  few  things  that  aflect  me 
more  than  to  see  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Unitarian,  or  even  a  Mohammedan, 
sufler  for  his  faith.  I  deplore  his  error;  but  his  faithfulness  fills  me  with 
admiration.  He  then  appears  to  me  as  a  brother ;  for,  although  he  does  not 
sufler  for  Jesus  Christ,  ne  does  for  the  conscience  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
given  him.  Notwithstanding  it  is  darkened  by  sin,  conscience  is  still  that  whicli 
is  most  noble  in  man — the  only  remains  of  the  great  shipwreck. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  to  ask  for  freedom  of  conscience  for  citizens — ^peaceable 
and  well-conducted^  it  is  true — ^but  mistaken  in  opinion,  would  not  this  be 
favouring  and  strengthening  error  ?  I  do  not  think  so ;  indeed,  I  think  quit« 
the  contrary ;  the  best  means  of  confirming  fanatical  obstinacy  in  such  as  are 
in  error  is  to  persecute  them :  and  the  best  means  to  bring  them  to  listen  to 
the  truth  is  to  shew  them  kindness.  Deist  conventicles  are  not  much  to  be 
feared,  and  a  long  time  will  elapse  before  we  shall  hear  of  religious  meetings 
presided  over  by  M.  Sue.  But  if  persons  imbued  with  deistical  views,  and 
rejecting  scrupulouslv  everything  that  may  be  contrary  to  morality  and  public 
feeling,  shoula  so  senously  entertain  their  Deism  as  to  experieilce  the  want  of 
meeting  together  to  worship  their  divinity^  would  it  not  be  better  fbr  them  and 
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for  others,  than  if  they  were  to  continue  to  live  in  practical  Atheism  f  I  prefer 
a  superstitious  worship,  like  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics — a  deistical  one,  like 
that  of  the  Rationalists  or  Naturalists — than  none,  no  religion  at  alL  I  hare  i 
horror  of  vacuity. 

It  is  tru^  that  there  are  some  differences  between  German  Protestantum 
and  ours ;  it  is  true  that  we  should  seek  unity ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  we 
should  attain  it,  not  by  revolutionary  measures,  nor  by  demanding  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  the  sacrifice  of  their  distinctive  character,  not  by  proceeding  to 
work  outwardly,  but  inwardly.    The  Christian  principle  should  be  sown  in  the 
heart,  as  the  leaven  in  the  three  measures  of  meal,  and  then  it  will  transform 
that  which  should  be  changed.    But  has  not  this  principle  already  existed  i 
long  time  in  Germany,  and  may  it  not  be  in  operation  there  f    If  I  consult  the 
most  esteemed  writers — ^those  who  are  to  be  considered  as  the  representatives 
of  the  true  German  Protestant  mind — I  find  the  most  striking  agreement 
between  their  principles  and  ours.    I  have  already  quoted  Luther ;  and  satis- 
fying myself  by  reminding  you  of  his  declarations,  I  come  to  more  recent  times. 
There  are  few  names  more  venerated  in  your  country  than  that  of  the  learned 
and  eloquent  Reinhardt,  who  was  considered  for  many  years  as' the  head  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Church,  and  who  in  the  midst  of  the  flood  of  Rationalism, 
maintained  a  firm  footing  on  the  rock  of  Revelation.    Now,  what  does  he  sav 
on  the  subject  we  are  treating  of?    This  is  what  we  read  in  his  Sytlem  of 
Christian  Moralitu,  Vol.  III.,  p.  650 :    ^  A  prince  should  permit  liberty  of 
religion  and  worsnip  to  all  existing  religious  societies  within  his  states,  and 
should  consequently  allow  them  to  conduct  and  arrange  all  matters  in  connection 
with  these  as  may  appear  to  themselves  most  suitable,  provided  they  do  not 
militate  against  the  public  welfare  and  safety.    He  should  also  concede  to 
every  new  religious  society  that  may  be  formed,  if  not  iniurious  to  society  in 
general,  the  same  freedom  as  to  others.    And,  conformably  to  the  universal 
principles  of  justice,  he  should  guarantee  to  every  religious  society,  and  to  each 
of  its  members,  the  rights  emanating  from  existing  compacts,    fie  ought  not 
to  mix  himself  up  with  dbcussions  about  doctrine ;  but  content  himself  with 
watching  our  public  order  that  it  be  not  disturbed.    He  is  bound  to  grant 
unlimited  liberty  to  think,  teach,  and  write  in  religious  affairs ;  for  truth  does 
not  require  his  support — it  can  only  be  upheld  bv  its  own  proofs.     The  prince 
would  only  injure  himself,  if  he  attempted  by  his  laws  to  enforce  belief,  to 
influence  discussion,  or  to  interfere  with  the  free  inquiry  by  which  alone  it  is  to 
be  attained.    Christ  never  claimed  the  co-operation  of  the  secular  arm,  either  to 
spread  his  religion  or  to  protect  it.    He  only  asked  for  the  liberty  necessarr 
for  procliuming  it.    It  would  be  impossible  henceforward  to  refute  and  uproot 
error,  if  every  man  were^ot  permitted  freely  to  express  his  opinions  on  religions 
matters.    In  short,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  prince  not  to  restrict  the 
privileges  and  civil  mdvantages  of  any  existing  religion.    On  the  one  hand,  it 
would  be  an  unwise  act,  since  by  it  a  great  many  useful  and  intelligent  men 
would  be  wholly,  or  almost  entirely,  lost  to  the  state ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  towards  those  whose  consciences  would  lead 
them  to  keep  aloof  from  privileged  religion,  and  who  are,  notwithstanding,  as 
much  the  subjects  of  the  prince  as  those  members  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church.    Besides,  if  a  man,  by  belonging  to  a  particular  religious  sect,  secures 
to  himsejf  thereby  certain  advantages,  or  the  contrary,  this  circumstance  cannot 
fail  to  hinder  and  restrict  the  free  examination,  impartial  conviction,  and  loral 
profession  which  Christianity  requires  so  urgently  from  all  those  who  willrenaer 
to  God  a  true  worship." 

Thus  spoke  Reinhardt,  and  how  many  more  voicea  in  Germany  have  spoken 
as  he  hasi  Permit  me  only  to  point  out  to  you  the  work  of  Doederlain :  **  Dt 
Uberiate  ingenii  in  religioM^  magna  concordia  prendh^  iu  the  Ojnue^  pp* 
216,599. 

However,  as  Reinhardt  and  Doederlain  belong  to  the  age  preceding  our 
own,  I  will  quote  one  of  our  own  contemporaries — one  wnose  name  is 
dear  to  Germany — ^a  brother^  a  teacher,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  one 
4>f  the  most  noble  representatives  of  the  German  mind — Auj[uste  Neandcr:— 

**  All  that  is  done  outwardly  does  not  for  that  reason  faU  to  the  privilege 
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of  the  stat^  to  judge.  Its  jurisdiction  only  extends  to  things  declared  to  be 
bad  in  a  political  or  jadiciaf  point  of  view,  as  well  as  to  whatever  is  injurioas 
to  the  public  weal,  by  popular  manifestations.  Now,  the  public  weal  is 
never  found  to  be  in  any  way  injured  by  the  professioi^  of  religious 
convictions,  whatever  they  may  be,  either  of  an  individual  or  a  community. 
If  the  religious  manifestations  of  Churches  or  individuals  were  made 
subordinate  to  a  judicial  and  political  jurisdiction^  it  would  be  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  Paganism,  but  contrary  ta  the  spirit  of  theGospeL*'  (K.  G. 
4,  p.  460.) 

After  these  eloquent  words  of  some  of  our  illustrious  writers,  how  can  it 
be  said: /'In  Grermany,  the  want  of  absolute  religious  liberty  is  but  little 
understood  P*'  Who  better  understood  it  Aan  Xuther,  Reinhardt,  and 
Neander  ? 

^  Therefore,  following  the  example  of  these  eminent  Christians,  and  setting 
aside  in  this  question  the  political  philosophical  principles  of  the  day,  I  take 
my  stand>  without  reserve,  on  the-  ground  of  Christian  truth  and  charity.  I 
feel  assured  that  on  such  ground  we  shall  see  the  clouds  disappear,  and  that  it 
will .  not  be^  found  that  uxe  great  ms^rity  of  the  evangelical  Christians  of 
Germany  will  withdraw  from  the  work  to  which  we  have  invited  them.  We 
have  inscribed  on  one  side  of  our  flag  the  soofreign  right  of  Qod:  on  the  other, 
the  royal  ^la,  namely,  ''Thou  shaft  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself!*'  The 
Christians  of  Germany  will  rally  with  eagerness  around  it.  Germany  cannot 
fail  us.  We  wish  to  have  her,  not  because  she  is  dear  to  us,  but  because  we 
stand  in  need,  of  her.  Is  she  not  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Reformation  ?  That  which  distinguishes  her  above  the  others,  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  Christian  heart  which  beats  with  so  much  strencrth  in  the  most  humble  of 
its  members  for  all  men  I  What  was  it  that  Luther  blamed  especially  among 
the  bad  sects  of  his  time  ?  Precisely  this  contractedness  of  the  heart  which 
does  not  concern  itself  about  others.  "  They  boast  of  a  great  love,"  says  he, 
*'  of  the  love  among  (hemsehee^  and  they  pretend*  that  this  is  the  proof  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  in  the  midst  of  them;  but  as  to  us,  they  look  upon  us  as  enemies.** 
Have  you  remarked,  sir,  a  word  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  of 
Luther,  and  which,  is  not  found  in  the  French  or  English  translations  ?— the 
meaning  is,  but  not  the  word.  When  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  i.  7)  wishes  to  crown 
the  series  of  Christian  virtues,  he  says,  "  Add  to  brotherly  kindness  charity  (or 
universal  love)."  This  word  univereal  is  not  in  the  Greek,  it  is  not  even 
necessary,  but  your  German  Bible  has  added  it  to  show  in  a  more  striking 
manner  the  mind  of  the  Apostle.  You  must  not  take  away  the  word  tmiversat 
when  it  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  word  hve.    We  appeal  to  your  Bible. 

It  is,  then,  not  in  the  name  of  Luther,  but  that  which  is  infinitely  greater 
still,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  I  require  of  our  German  brethren  a 
cordial  union. 

Would  it  not  be  useful  to  our  brethren  in  Germany  if  they  were  to  discuss 
these  questions  freely,  calmly,  and  publicly  by  means  of  the  press  ?  A  candid 
and  amicable  discussion  throws  light  on  difficult  questions*  I  cannot  take 
myself  an  active  part  in  the  discussion ;  the  distance  and  other  employments 
prevent  me.  But  I  should  like  to  see  many  persons  enter  into  it  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  fraternity.  I  desire,  above  all,  that  the  friends  of  the  true  German 
opinion  TI  understand  b^  it,  that  of  Luther,  Reinhardt,  and  Neandbr^  should 
sustain  tne  admirable  principles  the  gospel  has  given  us,  and  whieh  phdosophy 
wrongfully  claims  as  belonging  to  it. 


WHAT  IS  TIME  ? 

Pbehaps  the  following  very  striking  antithetical  description  of  time  will 
unnse  and  instruct  man^r  of  the  readers  of  this  periodical.  Time  is  the  most 
undefinable  yet  paradoxical  of  all  things;  the  past  is  gone,  the  future  is  not 
come,  and  the  present  becomes  the  put  even  while  we  attempt  to  define  it^  and 
like  the  flash  of  lightning,  at  once  exists  and  expires*    Time  is  the  measure  of 
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all  thidgB,  but  is  itself  immeosarable,  and  the  grand  discloser  of  all  things,  but 
is  itself  undisclosed.  Like  spacei  it  is  incomprehensible,  because  it  nas  no 
limit,  and  it  would  be  still  more  so  if  it  had.  It  is  'more  obscure  in  its  source 
than  the^  Nile,  and  in  its  termination  t^an  the  Ni^er,  and  adyances  like  the 
slowest  tide,  but  retreats  like  the  swiftest  torrent.  It  gives  wings  of  lightning 
to  pleasure,  but  feet  of  lead  to  pain,  and  lends  expectation  a  curb,  but  enjoy- 
ment  a  spur.  It  robs  beauty  of  her  charms,  to  oestow  them  on  her  picture, 
and  builds  a  monument  to  merit,  but  denies  it  a  house ;  it  is  the  transient  and 
deceitful  flatterer  of  falsehood,  but  the  tried  and  final  friend  of  truth.  Time 
is  the  most  subtle  yet  the  most  insatiable  of  depredators,  and  hj  appearing  to 
take  nothing,  is  permitted  to  take  all,  nor  can  it  be  satisfied  until  it  has  stolen 
the  world  firom  us  and  us  from  the  world.  It  constantly  flies,  yet  overcomes 
all  things  by  flight ;  and  although  it  is  the  present  ally,  it  will  be  the  future 
conqueror  of  death.  Time,  the  cradle  of  hope,  but  the  grave  of  ambition,  is 
the  stem  correcter  of  fools,  but  the  salutary  counsellor  of  the  wise,  bringing 
aU  they  dread  to  the  one,  and  all  they  desire  to  the  other ;  but,  like  Cassandra, 
it  warns  us  with  a  voice  that  even  the  sagest  discredit  too  long,  and  the  silliest 
believe  too  late.  Wisdom  walks  before  it,  opportunity  with  it,  and  repentance 
behind  it;  he  that  has  made  it  his  friend  will  have  little  to  fear  from  his 
enemies,  but  he  that  has  made  it  his  enemy,  will  have  little  to  hope  from  his 
friends.  Redeem  the  time  is  a  voice  that  ought  ever  to  be  sounding  in  onr 
ears.  We  want  it  for  our  own  improvement,  and  we  want  it  for  the  good  of 
others.  We  can  do  much  with  it,  but  nothing  without  it.  There  is  scarcely 
anything  to  whi(^  the  injunction  of  our  Lord  more  strictly  applies  than  to 
this — ••Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost." 


tmn  iit  Isralle. 
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KEGINALT)  HARCOURT. 
(Oontinmd/rompa^€  346.) 

Ak  hour,  a  very  short  hour,  passed 
away,  and  Reginald  Harcourt,  his 
daughter,  the  two  friends,  and  a 
genUeman  from  Italy,  were  seated 
together  in  a  neat  little  parlour. 

Accustomed  to  literary  society,  the 
youn^  lady  felt  no  embarrassment. 
A  quiet  ease  and  modesty  marked  her 
manners  and  conversation.  Charles 
Seager,  to  whom  her  remarks  were 
chiefly  addressed,  looked,  as  in  truth 
he  ought  to  have  looked,  exceedingly 
happy.  He  was  a  student  preparing 
for  missionary  labour,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  the  generous  heart 
of  the  maiden  warmed  towards  him, 
and  if  his  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments, ills  blameless  character,  and 
his  agreeable  personal  appearance, 
won  imperceptibly  upon  her  aflections. 
Donald  Taylor,  k  medical  practitioner 
of  some  skill  and  learning,  never  per- 
haps felt  so  little  in  his  own  estimation 
88  when  his  friendship  with  Reginald 
Harcourt  brou^t  him  to  that  humble 
cottage.    The  Italian  was  a  teacher 


of  langnsj^es.  Driven  from  Home  by 
the  machmations  of  the  priesthood,  he 
indulged  a  religious  scepticism  which 
18  the  natural  product  of  a  superstitious 
creed,  and  a  formal,'  hypocritical 
morality. 

After  touching  upon  various  topics 
of  interest,  the  conversation  took  a 
deeper  tone  from  an  inauiry  addressed 
by  Charles  Seager  to  Reginald  Har- 
court. 

^  •*  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us, 
sir,  whetner  you  consider  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  direct  or  indirect — 
whether  they  are  imparted  to  each  in- 
dividual believer,  or  whether  they  are 
restricted^  to  a  seneral  providential 
intervention  in  the  conviction  of  the 
ungodly,  and  in  the  building  up  of 
Christ's  church  P" 

'•Undoubtedly,'*  he  replied,  "the 
Spirit's  influences  are  directly  im- 
parted to  every  individual.  The  work 
of  the  Spirit  is  not  a  kingly  covem- 
ment,  that  belong  to  the  Mesuali; 
not  a  judicial  admimstration,  that  be- 
longs to  the  Judge;  not  an  atoning 
priesthood, — there  is  no  name  boC  the 
name  of  Jesus  by  which  we  can  ap- 
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proaob  ^e  Almighty :  the  appeals  of 
the  Spirit  are  directed  immeaiatel^  to ' 
the  individual  person,  his  intercessions 
are  offered  in  the  soul  and  with  the 
prajers  of  the  individual  believer, 
whatever  the  means  employed,  and 
whatever  the  method  chosen  by  the 
Divine  Worker.  Man's  fallen  nature 
needs  this :  God's  mercy  has  provided 
it.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the  Spirit 
witnesseth  with  our  spirit  that  we  are 
bom  of  God ;  here  we  have  a  direct 
communication ;  and  if  that  holy  Being 
condescends  to  comfort  the  believer, 
will  he  not  also  communicate  the  more 
important  influences  of  instruction 
and  ffuidance?" 

"I  confess,  sir,**  said  the  Italian, 
"the  doctrine  appears  to  me  most 
beautiful  and  winning,  but  honesty 
compels  me  to  sa^  that  I  am  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  it.  The  world 
appears,  to  my  view,  little  better  than 
a  chaos  of  humanity ;  and  supposing 
that  a  few  earnest  and  sincere  souls 
feel  about  afler  truth  and  seek  divine 
direction,  how  are  they  to  distinguish 
between  the  mysterious  working  of  the 
Deity  and  the  mysterious  workings  of 
their  own  minds  ?** 

^  What  have  we  to  do  with  that  ? 
Of  what  use  would  such  a  distinction 
be  even  if  it  were  attainable  ?  It  is 
the  work  of  God,  and  not  the  manner 
of  his  working,  which  is  our  chief  con- 
cern. It  is  our  business  to  believe  the 
fnKt,  not  to  unravel  the  my$teru.  You 
will  readily  acknowledge  that  the  omni- 
presence of  the  Supreme  Power  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  and  well- 
being  of  God*s  creatures,  that  our 
humanity  is  pervaded  by  the  Divinity. 
'  In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being :'  now  we  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  human  vital  energy  given 
at  our  birth,  and  the  divine  power 
which  supports  us  every  moment.  If 
we  believe  this  mystery,  why  doubt  the 
other?*' 

Affcer  a  pause,  the  venerable  man 
proceeded. 

"If  I  have  a  religious  truth  im- 
pressed on  my  mind,  or  a  spiritual 
object  presented  to  my  affections,  it 
will  avail  me  nothing  to  ask  howii 
was  produced — such  knowledge  is  too 
high  for  me,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it. 
And  if  I  could,  such  knowledge  could 
not  add  to  my  safety,  my  peace  of 
mind,  my  permanent  happiness;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  such  majesty 


would  oppress  my  weak  mortality  with 
its  ^andeur,  and  unfit  me  for  the 
duties  of  life  :  I  think  it  would  terrify 
me  by  its  superabundant  revelation  of 
the  power  of  God,  and  of  his  awful 
presence  as  the  Judge  of  the  thoughts 
and  secrets  of  men.  I  think  my  in- 
tellect would  be  so  oppressed  that  my 
heart  would  be  stupefied ;  and,  instead 
of  enjoying  that  perfect  love  which 
oasteth  out  fear,  I  should  live  in  a 
state  of  continual  excitement,  wonder, 
and  dread, — a  state  which  probably 
would  soon  destroy,  or  materially  de- 
teriorate, my  rational  faculties. 

"  Does  the  preacher  of  the  gospel 
tell  the  infant  that  sits  prattling  on  his 
knee  how  he  performs  his  ministerial 
functions  ?  Can  the  child  comprehend 
one  idea  in  relation  to  that  sublime 
work?  No,  truly;  how  much  less 
shall  finite  man  understand  the  work 
of  his  Maker,  or  comprehend  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  Spirit  !** 

Again  he  paused,  but,  as  none  spoke, 
he  continued^ 

"  It  is  a  merciful  and  wise  provision 
which  hides  the  majesty,  while  it  re- 
veals the  love,  of  God.  Content,  there- 
fore, with  knowing  everything  it  con- 
cerns me  to  know,  I  do  not  ask  how 
the  Spirit  works  in  the  soul  of  man, 
but  simply  whether  he  works,  whath& 
performs,  and  whether  he  is  carrying 
on  his  work  in  mef 

*<*I  8M  th«e  not,  dread  B«loirf  yet  thy  power 
Usth  glren  me  eyes  to  lae.    1  beer  toee  not, 
Yet  thou  h^st  fflven  thy  eerrent  ean  to  hear. 
With  hands  of  flesh  I  cannot  grasp  thy  might, 
Yet  still  thou  gtoitly  lead'st  my  spirit  on 
To  hearen's  eternal  mansions.    Angel's  food 
I  never  ate,  but  thon  hast  glren  to  me 
The  Bread  from  heaven.  Plaoed  in  a  desert  wild, 
Where  rains  and  dews,  wells,  pools,  and  riven 

fail, 
Fnre  living  streams  descend  at  thy  command, 
And  satiate  my  thlnt  fat  rigbteonsneas.' " 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  speaking 
when  a  gentle  knocking  led  Aignes  to 
the  outer  door,  where  a  poor  woman, 
wrapped  in  a  thin  shawl,  presented 
herself. 

*'  Can  vou,  in  pity,  direct  me  to 
some  shea  where  I  may  sleep  ?  I  am 
suffering  greatly,  and  cannot  walk 
much  farther.** 

Agnes  took  her  into  a  little  ante* 
room,  and  bidding  her  sit  down  by  the 
fire,  returned  quietly  to  the  parlour  to 
see  what  could  be  done. 

"What  is  she  like,  daughter  ?** 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell,  father,  but  she 
is  evidently  very  poor  and  yerjr  ill ; 
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she  does  not  look  like  a  dishonest 
person." 

^' '  I  was  a  stranser  and  ye  took  me 
in,*"  said  the  old  man,  musingly. 
"Well,  we'll  go  and  talk  with  her, 
Agnes." 

The  wayfarer  had  taken  ofF  her 
bonnet,  and,  with  a  womanly  love  of 
neatness,  was  arranging  lier  disordered 
hair.  She  was  a  Jewess,  apparently 
very  young  and  extremely  delicate. 

"Daughter," — the  word  came  so 
naturidly  to  his  lips — "Daughter,  how 
is  it  thy  youth  is  exposed  thus  P  Hast 
thee  no  protector  ? 

"  None,  alasl*"  said  she,  rising  from 
her  seat,  her  dark  eyes  filling  with 
tears,  "  but  God  has  lleen  very  merci- 
ful to  me.  Sir,  I  deserve  no  protec- 
tor; I  am  unworthy  to  come  under 
your  roof;  but  the  Merciful  One  who 
witnessed  my  sin  know^  my  penitence, 
and  will  not  be  displeased  with  you 
for  dealing  kindly  with  me.  Your 
voices,"  addressing  them  both,  "are 
the  only  kind  ones  I  have  heard  for 
many  days." 

"  &od  help  thee,  poor  heart ! — She 
must  go  with  me  to  farmer  Croft's, 
after  supper,  Agnes"  (In  an  under- 
tone.) "  Get  what  thee  can  from  the 
larder." 

At  this  moment  her  eyes  fell  upon 
the  beautiful  face  of  Agnes :  "  Lady,^* 
she  said  with  great  earnestness,  "I 
doubt  not  you  are  beloved  and  ho- 
noured, for  your  face  speaks  of  good- 
ness and  attraction:  long  may  you 
rejoice  in  the  smiles  and  prayers  of 
your  friends^inthe  possession  of  true 
worth  and  loveliness.  Three  years 
ago  I  was  rich,  and  men  called  me 
handsome  in  person,  happy  in  my 
friends  and  acquaintance,  and  happy, 
above  all,  in  one  whom  I  loved  as  my 
own  soul.  Fnde  took  possession  of 
me :  my  heart  said,  '  I  sit  as  a  oueen 
for  ever ;  I  shall  never  be  moved.*  I 
became  increasingly  un watchful  against 
sin,  and  denied  myself  nothing  which 
my  soul  desired.  At  last  I  fell  griev- 
ously; and  my  dun  went  down  at 
noon ;  my  heartless  lover  forsook  me ; 
my  shame  soon  became  known;  my 
father  spumed  me  from  him  with  a 
bitter  curse,  and  shut  his  heart  and 
home  against  me  for  ever.  O  lady — 
but  may  I  say  more  ? — am  I  too  pre* 
suming?" 


"  Pray  go  on,"  said  Agnes,  tenderly. 

"  Heaven  bless  you  that  you  have 
not  cast  me  from  you.^'    Tears  of  sur- 
prise and  gratitude  fell,    unbidden, 
upon  her  swelling  bosom.     "I  will 
not  tell  you  mv  days  of  darkness,  for 
they  were  all  bitterness — ^utter  misery. 
God  punished  me  in  my  sin,  but  blessed 
be  his  name,  he  followed  me  in  my 
affliction :   he  did    not    forsake   me 
utterly,  but  wrought  wonderfully  for 
me.    A  good  old  man  of  the  Methodist 
persuasion  found  me,  and  although  he 
worked  hard,  as  I  learned  afterwards, 
for  every  penny  he  earned,  he  kept 
me  from  starving,  placed  me  in  a  quiet, 
obscure  neighbourhood,  and  obtained 
fancy  needle-work  for  me.     He  often 
talked  to  me  of  the  necessity  of  a 
change  of  heart  and  of  divine  teaching, 
but  at  first  my  mind  was  too  ignorant 
and  my  heart  too  much  stupefied  with 
sorrow,  to  understand  or  feel  anything 
except  his  own  kindness.     GraauallT} 
however,  but  not  till  after  hk  death, 
I  was  able  to  fix  my  attention  upon 
religious  subjects,  and  then  my  Jewish 
prej  udices  had  to  be  overcome.    I  had 
never  read  any  portion  of  the  Kew 
Testament,  but  when  I  compared  it 
with  the  prophecies  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  praying  that  the  God  of 
my  fathers  would  open  my  eyes,  I 
could  not  doubt  that  the  despised  man 
of  Nazareth,  whom  I  haa  hitherto 
looked  upon  as  an  impostor,  was  trulr 
the  Son  of  God.    I  found  that  througti 
him  even  I  might  obtain  mercy ;  and, 
falling  helplessly  upon  his  atonement, 
I  found  peace  in  believing,  and  the 
love  of  God  was  shed  abroad  in  my 
heart    From  that  time  I  have  never 
been  lonely,  though    almost  always 
alone — never  crushed,  thongh  my  brow 
is  stamped  with  shame.    Xady,  dear 
lady,  I  tell  you  this  in  order  that  you 
may  have  another  motive  to  thankful- 
ness when  you  bow  your  knees  before 
God." 

A  smile  of  holy  delight  lit  up  the 
old  man's  countenance  as  he  took  the 
hand  of  the  Jewess,  and  said,  "  The 
Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee.  Tlie 
Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon 
thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee.  The 
Lord  lifb  up  his  countenance  upon 

thee,  and  give  thee  peace." 

*        •        ♦        •        » 
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CIRCUIT  WALKS  AND  INCIDENTS 

NO.   II. 

A  QUARTBB  of  a  year  had  passed,  the 
Bnveetest  und  iDOSt  charmiog  ef  the  four, 
from  May  to  Augubt,  when,  on  the  13th 
day  of  the  latter  month,  my  appointment 
again  lay  at  Gotham.  The  lark  was  no 
longer  heard  warbling  in  the  air,  nor  the 
thrush  singing  in  the  tree ;  the  notes  of  the 
cuckoo  had  ceased,  and  most  of  the  kin- 
dred tribes  were  silent.  One  favourite, 
however,  was  heard  in  the  wood*:,  the  tor- 
tle-dove  cuoing  to  his  mate,  and  telling  all 
bis  love.  Spring  was  gone,  but  glorious 
summer  was  come.  The  brilliant  blase  of 
the  heavens  was  tempered  by.  expanded 
clouds,  t>ctween  whose  open  shores,  in 
straits,  gulfs,  and  bays  of  heavenly  blue, 
the  sun  poured  forth  his  streaming  efful- 
gence in  brief  paases,  soon  hiding  himself 
behind  a  continent  of  cloud.  The  beat 
was  less  oppressive,  therefore,  than  nsual 
for  the  season,  rendering  a  country  walk 
truly  enjoyable. 

When  Jesus  walked  among  men,  he 
drew  moral  and  religious  lessons  from 
almost  all  objccfs  and  every  incident. 
Winds  and  waters,  storms  and  tempe^rs, 
festivities  and  calamities;  birds,  beasts, 
fishes ;  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping ;  man- 
ners, customs,  habits,  relationships ;  com- 
merce, war,  government :  these,  and  mul- 
titudes of  other  things,  were  pressed  into 
spiritual  service,  and  made  the  vehicles  of 
truth.  His  apcistles,  to  some  extent,  in 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  copied  his  exam- 
ple. Such  precedents  are  more  than  a 
JuAtiflcation  of  the  moralising  character  of 
this  article.  For  the  defects  of  its  execo- 
tion  no  plea  is  urged.  The  writer  feels 
his  own  feebleness,  but  remembers  the 
Saviour's  notice  of  the  poor  widow  and 
her  two  mites,  and  forgets  not  the  perpe- 
tuated eulogium  pronounced  upon  her: 
**She  hath  cast  in  more  than  they  all/' 
for  she  did  the  very  best  she  could. 

We  reach  the  silvery  Trent,  whose 
stream  is  rarely  seen  so  low,  there  having 
been  little  rain  for  some  weeka  past.  Its 
water  swarms  with  finny  shoals,  remind- 
ing us  of  the  primeval  blessing;  and 
throughout  its  fertilising  course  harmon- 
ising with  the  symbolic  "  riter  of  the 
water  of  life/*  and  the  perpetually  flowing 
stream  of  gospel  salvation.  We  cross  tlie 
ferry,  and  think  of  Jordan^s  stream,"  and 
'■death's,  cold  flood/'  and  ^'Canaan's 
happy  shore/'  And  if  we  expect  to  "  be 
ever  with  the  Lord,"  let  us  never  dread 
the  stream  which  It  is  appointed  us  to 


pass.    It  is  a  short  passage,  and  we  soon 
shall  gain  the  opposite  banki. 

I  find  a  fellow-passenger  going  to  an- 
other village,  Raddington,  to  assist  in 
holding  a  camp  meeting.      He  is  con- 
nected with  the  "Primitives/'  as   they 
like  to  designate  themselves.    Two  bre*' 
thren  are  to  preach,  «nd  several  others  to 
lipeak  and  engage  in  prayer.    Am  I  to 
bid  him  God-speed,  as  doing  the  same 
work,  and  serving  the  same  Master  as 
myself,  or  am  I   to  shun  him,  or  to  dis- 
courage him,  because** he  followeth  not 
with  as  ?"  The  servants  of  the  Fope  for- 
bid all  who  follow  not  with  them ;   the 
servants  of  the  Ktate,in  things  spiritual,  do 
the  same ;    but,  out  upon  the  Wesleyaa 
that  would  do  so!     It  is  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Papacy.     Nothing  has  so  promoted 
toleration  as  has  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Methodism,  and  no  religious  body  is  under 
stronger  obligations  to  foster  a  tolerant 
spirit  than  is  the  Wctsleyan.  We  belie  our 
professions  and  discard  our  principles,  if 
we  do  not  give  **  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship" to  ail  who  **  love  our  Lord    Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity."  Moreover,  the  rant- 
ers, as  they  are  called,  have  done,  and  are 
still  doing,  a  great  work.      They  have 
mined  in  the  lowest  bed  of  society,  and 
brought  up  fine  gold  from  depths  that  few 
besides  themselves  could  have  reached* 
Wesleyanl^m   has  worked,  and  is  work* 
Ing,  in   the  middle  strata,  in   common 
with  congregational  dissent  and  the  estab- 
lished Church;   whilst  the  hitter  almost 
exclusively  has  access  to  the  higher  levels. 
Compared  with  the  work  **  the  labourers 
are  few  /'  and  we  should  still  pray  '*  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  more 
labourers."    And  by  whomsoever  **  Christ 
is  preached,"  the  spirit  that  animated  Paul 
will  ever  constrain  a  true  servant  of  Jesus 
to  say,  **  Therein  I  do  rejoice^  yea,  and 
will  rejoice." 

WUford,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Trent  from  Kottingham^  abounds  in  the 
picturesque.  A  finer  specimen  of  the  old 
Bnglisb  village  cannot  be  found.  Quitting 
the  ferry,  with  its  rudely  built  huts,  one 
on  each  side,  as  **a  hiding-place  from  the 
wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  storm,"  for  the 
use  of  the  boatmen  and  of  weather-bound 
wayfarers,  we  cross  a  meadow  towards  the 
homely  boBt*house  inn,  with  its  rustic  tea 
gardens  ami  celebrated  cherry-orchardy 
the  attractive  resort,  alas!  of  sabbath- 
breakers  and  **  lovers  of  pleasure  more 
than  of  God."  The  young  and  the  thought- 
less flock  hither,  es|)ecially  in  the  chen  j 
season,  and  tarnish  **  the  pearl  of  da>s.'' 
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To  eat  cherries,  drink  ale  and  spirits, 
smoke  tobacco,  crack  jokes,  laogb  away 
care,  and  revel  in  fan  and  froUe,  are  tbe 
items  tbat  make  up  tbe  sum  of  occapaiion  . 
on  tbe  ailornoons  and  evenings  of  the 
Lord's  day,  by  the  numerous  parties  that 
crowd  the  place,  and  shun  the  house  of 
prayor.  The  writer  has  mingled  with 
them  in  the  days  of  his  lK>yhood,  when  he 
*'  knew  not  the  Lord,"  and  when  cherries 
and  humour  made  him  as  light-hearted  as 
any.  But  the  mir(h  had  no  solidity  and 
iho  joy  no  fragrance.  They  were  ^'as 
the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,"  to 
be  remembered  only  with  shame  and 
regret. 

Passing  on^  we  soon  roach  the  village 
green,  surrounded  by  rows  of  lowly  cot- 
tages, covered  with  thatch,  and  a  few 
brick  houses  of  a  substantial  class.  In 
tbe  middle  of  the  green  stands  a  magni- 
ficent old  tree,  in  a  state  of  decay,  but 
whose  branehes  stilt  overspread  a  wide 
circle,  which  has  served  both  for  pulpit 
and  sanctuary  to  many  a  herald  of  the 
cross.  It  has  not  been  much  used  of  late 
years  for  that  glorious  purpose,  because 
Lady  Lucy  Smith  and  her  excellent  hus- 
band supply  the  village  with  a  gospel 
ministry  of  varied  talent,  but  well  adapted 
to  meet  both  the  wants  and  the  tastes  of 
thp  inhabitants.  The  gray  old  church  too 
stands  at  a  short  distance,  aloiost  hid  by 
the  ample  foliage  of  surrounding  tree.^.* 
If  saving  truth  is  proclaimed  within  its 
walls,  with  a  freshness  and  beauty  at  all 
corresponding  with  the  verdure  and  beauty 
of  the  spot  o,n  whicli  it  stands,  happy  in^ 
deed  are  the  people.  It  stands  upon  the 
margin  of  the  river,  along  which  a  row  of 
msjestic  elms  stretches  upward  towards 
Clifton  Orove,  which  clothes  a  lofty  ridge 
at  some  distance.  Tbe  view  horn  the 
walk,  under  tbe  elips,  up  the  river  to  the 
grove,  is  exquisitely  fine,  such  as  few 
localities  can  surpass.  Tbe  road  up  the 
village  from  the  Green  is  lined  with  farm 
bouses'  and  cottages  of  the  olden  style. 
Several  more  are  at  the  head  of  the  Til- 
lage, where  the  road  from  Trent-bridge 
to  Gotham  crosses  that  from  the  ferry  to 
Rnddlngton,  near  which  spot  stands  Wil- 
ford  House,  the  residence  of  Henry  Smith, 
Esq.,  and  Lady  Lucy,  daughter  of  a  Scot- 
tish earl.  They  are  an  eminently  pious 
couple,  and  though  rigid  predestinarians, 
abounding  in  good  works,  giving  glory  to 
God. 

From  the  ferry  to  the  far  end  of  the 
elms,  along  the  Trent  bank,  I  walked  with 
the  brother  who  was  going  to  Ruddington. 
Soon  after  we  had  quitted  the  boat,  the 
report  of  a  fowling-piece  gave  rise  to  con- 
rersation  which  was  maintained  until  we 
parted  company.  Its  purport  was  as  fbl- 
lows: — 

Se{f,  What  a  shocking  profanation  of 


the  Sabbath,  to  be  shooting  on  thltbleMod 
morning ! 

Primitivs.  Ay,  It  ia;  but  there's  a  great 
deal  of  such  like  work  going  on. 

Sdf,  There  is;  and  many  would  be 
glad  to  deprive  the  Sabbath  of  all  its 
sanctity,  and  to  make  it  simply  a  day  of 
pleasure. 

Frimitive,  1  was  much  pleased  with  the 
letter  of  Edward  Bainos,  Esq.,  Member 
of  Parliament,  to  Mr.  Oliviera,  upon  tbat 
subject.  It  would  make,  sad  work  with 
religion,  if  the  Lord's  day  were  to  be 
made  a  day  of  worldly  pleasure  and  dis- 
sipaiioir. 

Self.  Yon  are  right ;  and  yet  that  aeems 
to  be  the  great  aim  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  a 
number  of  other  men  who  wish  to  be 
regarded  as  friends  of  the  working  classea. 
They  want  the  National  Gallery,  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  and  similar  places,  and  ee- 
peeially  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  be  open  on 
the  Lord's  day,  pleading  that  the  interests 
of  religion  and  morality  would  be  thereby 
promoted. 

Primitive.  I  don't  know  what  sort  of 
religion  and  moraliiy  would  be  promoted 
by  people's  flocking  to  auch  places  on  a 
Sunday. 

^elf.  Well,  I  will  tell  yon.  I  have 
been  to  the  Cr>stal  Palace,  and  have 
greatly  admired  it  and  its  contents ;  bat  it 
contains  a  great  number  of  naked  figures 
of  both  sexes,  beautifolly  executed  in- 
deed, and  displaying  the  beauty  of  tbe 
human  form,  as  well  as  the  wondtons  per- 
fection of  art,  but  yet  calculated  to  pro- 
duce anything  but  a  moral  efibct  upon 
young  people.  Then  there  are  vast  stores 
of  such  liquids  aa  inflame  the  blood  sold 
to  all  who  choose  to  buy,  altbongh  the 
directors,  when  they  first  projected  the 
undertaking,  lield  out  the  idea  tbat  no- 
thing of  the  kind  would  be  admitted. 
Now  what  result  can  be  expected  from  tbe  - 
removal  of  the  restraining  infloeaea  of 
religion,  by  breaking  down  tbe  barrier  of 
the  Lord's  day,  hnd  allowing  free  accees 
on  that  sacred  day  to  a  place  already  de- 
voted to  the  indulgence  of  the  senses  and 
the  imagination? 

Primitive.  The  result  would  be  certain 
to  be  evil  to  many  young  people,  and  to 
persons  fond  of  pleasure ;  but  I  hope  tbe 
parliament  will  not  sanotion  Its  bein|( 
open  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  they  ought  not 
to  allow  intoxicating  beversgea  to  be  sold 
there. 

-^  Self.  If  it  be  allowed  to  be  open  on  the 
Lord's  day,  the  fiood-gatee  of  evil  will  be 
opened,  and  the  "  su^yrflulty  of  nanghtl- 
nesa"  will  rush  In  and  deluge  the  natioe. 
When  the  French  visited  our  Cryaul 
Palace  of  1851,  they  were  stniek  with  onr 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  in  com* 
parison  with  their  own  tieatmeot  of  the 
day }  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
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fbey  hav«  been  timing  to  bring  ebout  a 
better  observanoe  of  the  day  in  their 
eonntry,  whilst  in  onn  the  aim  has  been 
to  loosen  the  obligation  ''to  Iceep  holy 
the  Sabbath/'  and  to  convert  it  into  a  day 
of  dissipation.  Christians  mnstbe  wakeful 
and  energetio  in  defence  of  the  divine 
law  and  of  man's  rights,  or  mammon  and 
pleasure  will  combine  to  make  a  prey  of 
the  blessed  Sabbath. 

My  fellow  traveller  and  I  had  now  to 
take  separate  roads,  and  wo  parted  with 
mutual  good  wishes  and  kindly  feelings. 
On  the  preceding  Monday  afternooni  I 
had  visited  and  taken  tea  and  supper 
with  a  friend  in  Wilford.  Soon  after  tea 
we  heard  the  voice  of  sacred  song,  when  a 
friend  and  I  went  out  to  ascertain  whence 
It  issued.  We  found  that  the  singers  were 
a  company  of  young  men  and  women,  on 
their  way  from  Rnddington  to  Netting- 
ham,  whither  they  were  going  to  hear  a 
gifted  preacher  of  their  own  body  from  a 
distance.  They  were  '*  Primitives,"  and 
as  is  the  custom  of  their  body  on  such  oc- 
casions, they  commenced  singing  as  they 
entered  the  village,  and  continued  the 
delightful  exercise  all  the  way  through  it. 
We  followed  them  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, joyful  in  heart  at  bearing  their 
harmonious  strains.  I  could  not  refrain 
from  praising  God,  that  his  grace  had  laid 
hold  upon  them  at  the  most  excitable  and 
dangerous  period  of  life,  and  filled  with 
i«ong8  of  praise  the  mouths  that  might 
have  been  defiled  with  oaths  and  curses, 
or  vociferating  the  song  of  the  drunkard, 
and  the  language  of  corruption  and  folly. 
The  agency  that  effects  these  moral  trans- 
formations is  not  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt. 

I  had  got  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  Clifton  Green,  when  I  met  a  clean, 
lively,  active,  and  benovolent*looking  old 
man,  who,  as  I  was  passing  him,  ex- 
claimed, '*  Well,  God  bless  you!"  making, 
at  the  same  time,  a  pause,  and  looking  me 
steadfastly  in  the  face.  I  did  not  imme- 
diately recognise  him,  but  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  good  old  Carlisle,  whotfi  I  fell 
in  with  not  far  from  the  same  spot,  the  last 
time  I  went  to  Gotham.  He  had  the 
same  book  with  him  as  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, and  was  going  out  now  for  the 
same  purpose  as  before,  that  is,  to  read 
the  book,  Romalne's  *'  Walk  of  Faith," 
bearing  date  1793.  It  is  his  constant 
companion,  and  is  prized  by  him  next  to 
the  word,  of  God.  He  has  known  the 
IiOi*d  for  thirty  years  past,  and  .says  he 
has  "  a  wife  in  glory,"  whom  he  hopes 
shortly  to  follow  thither,  and  together 
with  her  to  be  ''ever  with  the  Lord.''  I 
asked  him  what  it  was  that  led  to  hiscon- 
Tersion.  He  looked  earnestly  in  my  face, 
and  said,  ''  Why,  it  was  the  Lord  that  did 
it,'*  which  was  all  the  Infprmation  I  could 


drftw  from  him  on  the  tubject.  He  was 
intending  to  go  to  Wilford  in  the  after- 
noon to  hear  preaching,  a  walk  of  two 
miles  and  a  half  and  back.  He  was  there 
for  the  same  purpose  on  Friday  night, 
and  said  he  could  walk  to  Nottingham 
and  back,  though  he  has  passed  consider- 
ably his  '*  three  score  years  and  ten."  He 
can  never  hear  the  word  of  life  but  at  tl^e 
cost  of  a  five-miles'  walk,  a  toak  which  he 
accounts  as  nothing,  bacaose  of  the  love 
he  baa  to  the  word.  What  a  reproach  is 
such  an  example  to  the  young  and  healthy 
who  think  much  of  walking  a  single  mile 
to  the  house  of  God  1  Will  not  such  as 
be  rise  uptn  the  judgment  and  condemn 
them?  O  that  they  had  a  keener  appe- 
tite for  spiritual  things  I  May  I,  my  Lord, 
be  of  the  number  of  those  who  ''  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  that  I  may 
be  filled. 

It  behoves  the  Uacher  of  religion  to  be 
always  a  UarMr^  "  The  wise  man's  eyea 
are  in  his  head,"  and  may  always  see 
something  to  teaeh  a  useful  lesson.  If 
the  recluse  can  find — 

*^  Sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running 
streams, 
And  good  in  ever^'thing," 

so  may  the  man  who  preaehes  "  righteonS'- 
ness  in  the  great  congregation."  Can  no- 
thing then  be  learnt  from  this  fiock  of 
sheep  upon  the  road?  There  they  are, 
some  half  hundred  of  them  basking  in  tho 
sun  upon  the  dry  road,  every  one  laid 
down,  and  chewing  the  juicy  herbage. 
They  occupy  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  tho 
road's  length,  and,  as  the  stranger  ap- 
proaches, show  some  signs  of  motion,  one 
after  another,  as  though  about  to  riseJ 
What  keeps  them  quiet,  and  prevents 
their  rising  and  getting  out  of  the  way  of 
the  traveller?  It  is  simply  the  kind,  soft, 
gentle  tones  of  voice  with  which  he  utters 
the  words,  "  Be  still ;  I  shan't  hurt  one 
of  you  :  don't  be  afraid."  And  still  they 
are ;  not  one  moves,  whilst  the  stranger 
passes  through  the  midst  of  them.  Bven 
sheep,  proverbially  **  silly"  though  they 
b^  acquire  quiet  confidence  and  rest  in 
peace,  when  they  hear  the  human  voice, 
even  the  voice  of  a  stranger.  In  aceentsof 
kindness.  What  a  lesson  to  the  men  who 
have  *'  scattered  the  flocks  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  feed !"  And  what  a  lesson  to 
every  one  to  whom  Christ  hath  said,  as  he 
said  to  Peter,  **  Feed  my  lambs ;"— "  feed 
my  sheep!"  Kindness  to  the  flock  will 
inspire  It  with  confidence,  and  the  npirit 
of  peace  in  the  shepherd  will  maintain 
the  quiet  of  tho  fold. 

Havinsr  passed  through  the  flock,  I  en- 
tei^ed  Clifton  Pasture,  a  very  extensive 
field,  through  which  there  is  a  footpath, 
enabling  the  pedestrian  to  save  a  consider- 
able distance  in  the  walk  from  Clii^on  to 
Gotham.  The  ground  being  dry,  I  deemed 
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H  safe  to  avail  myielf  of  the  short  cut,  hot 
had  Pot  j^ooefar  liefore  one  of  three  younif 
men  comiofl:  up  the  pasture  together  bun  led 
out,**  You're  on  the  wroog  road."  "The 
wroim  road  ?"  I  replied.  *'  Yea/'  said  he. 
'*  Why,  U  not  thfc  the  way  to  Gotham  V 
"  No."  "Then.  i»hlch  is ?*'  "Alon^  here!" 
'*Then  where  does  this  lead  to  ?"  **  No- 
where." '*  Indeed !  I  thought  I  had  taken 
the  most  beaten  path," — and  eo  I  had;  but 
it  was  the  path  used  by  the  milkers  in 
going  down  Into  the  pasture  and  back  ;  ao 
was  characterised  as  a  path  leading  to 
'*  nowhere."  *'  Go  along,"  said  my  in- 
btrucior,  to  "  yonder  bosh,  and  yon  will>ee 
a  stile  ;  go  over  it,  and  by  i^om  gardens, 
and  through  two  or  three  fields,  and  you'll 
come  into  the  high  rosd  again,  with  Go- 
tham straight  afore  you." 

I  followed  the  instructions  gireu,  and 
Jitftt  reached  my  appointment  within  about 
two  minutes  of  the  time  for  opening  the 
service.  Another  lehson,  thought  I.  My 
duty  is  to  waich  and  obi»erve  when  any  of 
my  fellow  travellers  go  wrong,  and  to 
give  them  warning,  sounding  out  as  the 
yonng  mHn  did  lo  me,  « You're  on  the 
wrong  road!"  And  then  I  must  point 
out  the  right  road,  descrkx)  it  and  its  way- 
marks,  and  induce  wanderera  to  take  it, 
and  those  who  ar«  in  it  to  continue  therein. 
**  No  man  was  ever  yet  lo^t  on  a  straight 
road,"  saya  the  eminently  giTud  John 
Oough.  And  surely  the  road  to  heaven 
in  ait  straight  as  a  man  can  go.  He  has 
but  to  walk  along  the  line  or  moral  and 
religious  precepts,  in  the  track  of  the 
''scarlet  thread,"  Just  by  « the  bush" 
which  bumetb  with  flie  and  yet  ia  un- 
eonauroed,  keeping  the  cross  and  the  ce- 
lestial city  ever  in  view,  and  he  shall  find 
the  New  Jerusalem,  abd  enter  in  and  dwell 
there  for  ever  and  ever. 

Aa  I  approached  Ootkamy  I  fonnd  my 
kind  host  looking  out  for  roe  at  the  end 
of  the  path  by  which  I  entered  the  road. 
Wten  last  1  was  here^  his  wife  lay  upon 
the  bed  of  death.  She  came  not  down 
again  from  the  room  in  which  I  then 
talked  and  prayed  with  her.  The  Lord 
took  her,  leaving  her  husband  and  chH- 
dreo  to  mourn  over  their  bereavement. 
The  young  widow,  his  daughter-in-law, 
who  had  returned  with  her  two  children 
in  sorrow  from  America,  seemed  as  though 
sent  by  an  infinitely  wise  and  unerring 
Providence,  to  do  the  duties  of  a  matron 
in  the  family  of  her  deceased  husband's 
father,  where  she  is  not  only  of  such  timely 
service,  and  thus  filling  a  post  of  usefulness, 
but  aUo  more  happy,  in  all  probability, 
than  she  could  have  been,  under  existing 
circumstances,  In  any  other  spot  or  posi- 
tion upon  earth.  Truly  may  the  children 
of  Adam' say  unto  the  Lord, 

**  Thy  proTldenoo  Is  kind  sad  large." 

For  how  often,  yes,  how  commonly  is  it 


seen  that  circomstaneea  and  eveots  srs 
made  to  fit  into  each  other,  and  work  to- 
gether for  the  amelioration  of  sorrows  that 
are  inevitable,  and  which,  but  for  such 
alleviations  would  be  often  unendurabls. 
Sin  hath  worked  woe,aa  its  necessary  coa- 
sequence ;.  hut  grace  bath  wrought  mercy 
and  mitigated  the  woe  in  waya  innumer- 
able. "  O  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonder- 
ful works  to  the  ohildren  of  man  V* 

The  loMons  for  the  day  are^  generally 
speakipg,  a  Judicioua  aelectSon  of  acrlptura 
reading  for  the  Christian  pulpiL    Some 
aubject  adapted  for  '*  godly  edifying,"  and 
almost  always  ''in  season,"  may  almost 
always  be  selected  from  one  of  the  t«o, 
for  a  morning's  discourse.    In  these  dsys 
of   revised   sud .  overstrained    rituallMn, 
and  of  a  far  too  common  formalism,  ia 
which  all  churches  betray  a  and  tendeocv 
to  rest,  and  when  refinement  and  art  sro 
eating  out  the  life  of  religion,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  church  are  degenerating  into 
a  feeble,  aickly,  rickety  race,  ill  adspted 
to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  saving  the 
aouls  of  men,  and  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  R4Mieemer  against  the  de6trc»yer,~it 
was  fttlt  that  the  Old  Tcstttment  le^oa 
supplied  a  suitable  topic  of  discoune  io 
the  old  and  Inflexibly  faithful  propliet'i 
words  of  appeal  to  the  degenerate  snd 
apostate  Israelites,  **  And  ths  Ood  that 
annoertth  by  Jire, let  him  be  Qod^-^l 
Kings  xvlU.  24.    The  Lord  answered  for 
himself  in  a  reviving  infiuence  upon  the 
hearta  of  the  people. 

In  the  afternoon  the  preacher  went  to 
the  chapel  and  addressed  the  childrea  of 
the  Sunday  School  who  are  taught  io  it. 
Their  number  is  bmaller  than  it  formerly 
was,  many  having  been  drawn  into  ths 
National  School  erected  within  a  few  yasn 
past,  and  required  by  the  clergyman  asd 
patron  to  attend  on  a  Snndiiy,  and  to  go 
to  church.      Every  child  attending  tb« 
National  School,  aa  he  receives  a  cbesp 
and  good  education  on  week  days,  under 
church  auspices,  is  required  to  attend  ths 
church  services  on  a  Sunday,  a  principle 
that  no  one  can  reasonsbly  censure.    Let 
the  children  get  all  the  giKMi  they  can  is 
that  way  from  the  establishment;  thej 
are  still  open  to  the  converting  grsce  of 
God ;  and  if  the  eatablished  religion  fails 
to  bring  that  indispensable  event  about, 
there  will  atill  be  room  for  Methodism  to 
act  upon  their  heads ;  and  if  converted  ro 
God  by  iu  instrumentality,  they  will  then 
say,  **  This  people  shall  be  my  people,  and 
their  God  my  God." 

After  dismiSBing  the  school,  the  preacher 
went  to  aee  a  poor  afflicted  young  womsa 
who  once  lived  for  a  few  months  is 
his  family  as  a  domestic  servsnt  Her 
fiithcr  ia  a  Wesleyan,  and  occoples  a 
place   in    the   siugera'    gallery   as  out 
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of  the  leaders  of  the  muftical  part  of 
public  devolioD.  Some  affectioa  eame 
upon  her  .that  gradually  deprived,  her 
uf  the  use  of  her  liinbii,  drawing  her 
fingers  together  so  as  to  dUable  her  from 
handling  anythinir,  and  giving  her  arma 
an  attenuated  and  withered  appearance. 
Her  appetite  is  good,  and  her  countenance 
looks  well,  but  she  cannot  walk  about, 
except  it  be  just  to  totter  over  the  house 
floor;  and  in  this  state  she  has  now  been 
for  soma  years.  The  clergyman  and  his 
lady,  notwithstanding  the  connection  of 
the  family  with  the  Wesley  an  Society  of 
the  village,  have  shown  her  great  kind- 
ness, and  interested  themselves  in  her 
behalf.  They  bruui^ht  her  caaa  under  the 
notice  of  the  principal  proprietor  of  the 
neighbourhood,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Howe,  who  sent  her  a  very  excellent  and 
comrortable  easy  chair,  which  affords  the 
poor  invalid  very  great  relief.  A  few 
minutes'  convereatiou,  closed  with  prayer, 
yielded  solace  and  soothing  to  her  mind 
and  heart.  What  a  mercy  to  me  that  her 
lot  is  not  mine  !  And  yet,  what  a  mercy 
it  may  be  to  her  that  her  lot  is  what' it  is  ! 
God  alone  knows  the  evils  that  are  parried 
off,  and  the  good  that  is  accomplished  by 
this  affliction.  And  it  remains  for  ever 
true  that  **  He  hath  done  all  thingps  well." 
A  veil  of  mystery  hangs  before  his  ways, 
which  we  cannot  penetrate ;  but  his  Yoice 
is  uttered,  and  may  be  heard  issuing  from 
*'  the  secret  place" — "  Be  still,  and  know 
that  I  am  God  !" 

Scenes  of  bereavement  and  affliction 
prepared  the  mind  for  the  subject  of  the 
evening's  discourse: — '*And  so  shall  we 
ever  be  with  the  Lord.  Wherefore  com- 
fort one  another  with  these  words," — 1 
These,  iv.  17,  18.  And  God  comforted 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  his  Holy  Spirit 
opening  and  irradiating  the  revelations  of 
his  love,  so  that  faith  saw  the  descending 
Saviour,  and  the  myriads  of  ascending 
saints,  and  heard  **  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel and  the  trump  of  God."  It  was  a 
solemn,  refreshing,  and  rejoicing  season, 
that  will  not  soon  be  forgot.  Saints  saw 
their  high  and  holy  immunities,  and^  sin- 
ners felt  the  vastness  of  their  loss,  and  were 
touched  with  a  sense  of  their  own  wicked- 
ness and  folly.  The  fruit  of  this  day's 
sowing  shall  bo  seen  in  eternity.  May  the 
Lord  water  the  seed,  and  bring  forth  a 
precious  harvest,  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  his  most  blessed  name !     Amen. 

The  main  labour  of  tlie  day  was  now 
doui' ;  but  there  remained  a  lovely  walk 
of  seven  miles,  back  to  "home  sweet 
home !" — nut,  however,  on  a  dark,  wet 
cold,  dreary  night,  as  Is  sometimes  the 
ease  in  winter;  but  on  a  sweet,  cool, 
cheerful  summer's  evening,  when  twi- 
light quits  not  our  northern  1iemi:fphere 
during  the  whole  period  of  Sol's  absence. 


Invigorated  by  a  refreahing  meal  of  warm 
milk  and  bread,  choaen  for  its  excellent 
nutritioua  propertiee,  the  return  walk  is 
eommenosd.  No  human  being  is  seen 
for  three  miles,  after  parting  with  the 
kind  host,  who  goes  "a  little  way  a- 
gaitards  wi'  th'  preacher."  A  cow  peeps 
over  a  hedtte  here,  and  a  horse  there,  and 
yonder  runs  bri^k  pussy  timidly  along 
the  road,  then  crosses  it,  and  darts  through 
the  open  track- way  into  the  field,  and  so 
gets  out  of  view.  Nature  is  hushed,  and 
scarcely  a  sound  is  beard  except  the 
"  creek-creek,  creek-creek,  creek-creek," 
in  perpetual  iteration,  of  the  bird  vul- 
garly known  in  this  part  of  the  country 
as  the  oorn-creek.  Such  a  wslk  is 
favourable  to  reflection  and  meditation, 
affording  a  degree  of  soothing  pleasure 
that  Kocs  far  to  make  one  disregard  the 
physical  pain  of  a  smart  pedestrian  exer- 
cise following  the  ministerial  toil  of  the 
day. 

I  had  got  but  a  little  way  beyond  Clifton 
Green,  when,  to  my  surprise  and  gratifica- 
tion, I  again  fell  in  with  the  good  old  man, 
Carlisle.  He  had  been  to  Wilford  to  hear 
preachinir,  and  had  been  supplied  with 
tea  at  Wilford  House.  He  had  remained 
to  attend  evening  service,  in  which  he  had 
been  taken  poorly,  so  as  to  be  obliged  to 
withdraw.  Abed  had  been  kindly  offered 
him  by  "  the  elect  lady"  of  the  'great 
house,  but  he  preferred  vetting  back  to 
his  own  humblo  home.  He  had  heard  a 
zealous  farmer  from  Sussex,  or  some 
other  southern  county,  who,  though  hold- 
ing' the  decrees,  is  constrained  by  "the 
love  of  Ct)ri^t"  to  seek  the  wandering 
souls  of  men,  to  warn  them  of  *'  the  wrath 
to  cpme,"  and  to  tell  them  of  the  Saviour's 
grace,  and  who  had  given  up  his  farm  to 
his  son,  and  is  devoting  the  residue  of  life 
to  the  work  of  a  travelling  evangelist, 
similar  in  spirit  to  our  own  William  Daw- 
son, of  blevsed  memory,— only  not  having 
either  such  eminent  gifts  or  so  wide  a 
sphere  as  he.  It  is  matter  for  joy  and  re- 
joicing that  God  is  raising  up  men  in 
different  commuuious  to  give  themselves 
to  Sninlsterial  work  without  having  been 
trained  for  it  as  a  profession.  They  are 
what  no  training  can  make  them — "fer- 
vent in  the  Spirit ;"  and  are  enabled,  some 
of  them  at  least,  *'  mightily  to  convince" 
many  of  their  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  to 
lead  them  to  him.  May  the  Lord  multi" 
ply  tlieir  number  in  every  church ! 

Uiivins  taken  a  warm  and  liearty  leave 
of  tlie  Clifton  pilgrim,  I  prosecuted  my 
walk  still  alone,  until  1  reached  the  ferry, 
where  I  found  persons  who  had  been 
spending  the  afternoon  of  the  Lord's  day 
in  dissipation,  miscalled  pleoMure,  Frivo.- 
lotts  and  frothy  in  their  spirit  and  speech, 
I  was  glad,  in  my  exhausted  state,  to 
make  my  eieape  from  them,  and  to  littu 
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forward  to  the  town,  whwe,  In  my  own 
peaceable  dweNloKt  bodji  and  mind  ibnod 
Bweet  repose.  Many  impedections  had 
marked  the  labours  of  the  day,  of  which  I 
was  painfally  eonscioas ;  many  more  there 
may  have  been  imapparontto  my  own  mind. 


If  ^ood  WM  dona,  Ihe  Lord  did  H,  boI- 
witbiUjidiQg  (he  inArmitiei  of  tiie  inslnio 
meat. 

To  Him  be  glory  alone  and  for  ever, 
through  Jeans  Christ,  onr  only  Loid  whI 
Saviour.    Amen, 


$mt  anir  f  itmttart. 
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"Where  aro  the  Stars? 

They  are  not  gone.    In  the  &r  Line  ikles 

Their  silent  ranks  they  keep ; 
Unseen  by  oar  eanwAaiEled  eyes, 
They  wai(  till  the  bronth  of  the  nlghtwlnd  sighs. 
Then  come  and  vratch  our  sleep. 

''Thus  oft  It  is,— the  lights,  that  cheer 

The  nfght  of  onr  distress, 
When  brighter,  gladder  hoars  appear, 
Forgotten  with  our  grief  and  fear, 

Wake  not  oar  thankfulness. 

**  Vet  still,  unmindfal  thongh  wo  bo, 

Those  lamps  of  love  remain ; 
And  when  life's  shadows  eloae,  and  we 
Look  up  some  ray  of  liope  to  see, 

Shall  glad  our  hearts  again." 

Whbn  we  are  well  and  prosperous,  it  is 
day  with  ua  ;  a  season  of  sickness  and  ad- 
teraity  is  our  night  As  in  the  dark,  the 
faintest  gleam  of  light  becomes  percepti- 
ble to  onr  vision,  and  the  multitude  of  the 
starry  host  display  their  wonderful  order, 
harmony,  and  beauty,  while  the  advent  of 
the  solar  glory,  itreaming  over  all  the 
heavens,  rendera  nndlstinguishabie  the 
lesser  flreeof  the  stellar  orbs,  hiding  them 
in  light  excessive;  ao  do  we  become  sen- 
sibly alive,  in  the  nighttime  of  ai&iction 
and  bereavement,  to  the  value  of  thoae 
smell  mercies  and  kindnesses  which  Ood 
and  good  people  are  ever  strewing  in  our 
path,  and  which,  in  the  day  of  health  and 
competency,  are  too  often  overlooked  end 
forgotten,  or  are  regarded  with  an  indif- 
ference and  a  want  of  appreciation  tnat 
are  greatly  destructive  of  the  spirit  of 
thankful  gratitude  which  ought  to  pervade 
our  souls  in  every  condition  of  life.  Thoee 
niso,  it  may  be  assumed,  who  least  regard 
the  phenomena  of  night,  who  live  and ' 
walk  the  starlit  earth,  unmindful  of  the 
ever-changing  glories  of  the  beautiful 
canopy  that  God  has. spread  over  us,  will 
be  found  to  be  the  most  regardless  of  the 
transcendent  value  of  the  blessings  which 
daylight  and  solar  warmth  confer,  and 
little  accustomed  to  think  of  them  with 
any  feeling  akin  to  gratitude  or  adoration 
towards  their  Divine  Author.  The  habltnal 
forj^etfolness  and  neglect  of  small  .mercies 
and  blessings  is  dangerous,  for  we  know 


not  bow  aoon  it  may  be  Adlowed  by  an 
atbeisUcal  denial  of  the  active  aiiperin- 
tendeuce  of  an  ever-watchfal  and  indul- 
gent Providenee  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
''All  the  works  of  God  are  puce"  and 
glorioua ;  and  in  the  aigiit  of  the  Cbriatian 
philosopher,  thi^  niinntest  star  that  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  naked  eye  ia  as  im- 
portant in  the  economy  of  the  universe, 
poseesses  interests  as  overwhelming,  and 
exercises  inflaencee  as  beaefieent  aad  ex- 
tensive as  the  Tcfulgent  globe  which  fills 
our  planet  with  radiancy,  and  clothes 
ita  sides  with  verdure,  life,  and  loveliness. 

The  Stm  rises  on  the  1st  at  London  aad 
Qreenwich,  at  one  minute  past  six,  an  the 
15th  at  twenty-five  minatee  and  oa  the 
Slst  at  flfly-three  minutes  peat  six ;  and 
sets  on  the  1st  at  twenty  nalantea  before 
six,  on  the  15th  at  six  minutes  past  flte, 
and  on  the  Slst  .at  thirty-four  minates 
past  four.  The  day  is  shorter  at  the  end 
of  the  month  by  one  hour  and  flfty-aix 
minutes  than  at  the  beginning;  aad  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  at  noon  is  also  leaseaed 
about  eleven  degrees  during  the  mtioth. 
Ou  the  15th  the  distance  of  the  sun  from 
the  earth  will  be  810,400  miles  leas  than 
on  the  15th  ot*  September.  The  saa 
passes  ont  of  the  sign  Libra  iato  Scorpio 
on  the  98rd. 

The  Moan  Is  full  on  the  6th  and  new  on 
the  81  St.  She  rises  on  the  1st  at  seventeen 
minutes  after  four  in  the  afternoon,  and 
sets  a  little  before  mklnight  On  the  8th 
her  orb,  little  less  than  full,  rises  soon 
afler#ix  in  the  evening,  and  shines  until 
half-past  ei^t  the  following  momittg. 
On  the  1 5th  she  does  not  rise  nntll  near 
midnight;  on  the  fi2nd  her  beantifol 
crescent  will  appear  in  the  west  for  a  very 
brief  space  after  sundown;  will  delight 
the  eye  for  a  longer  period  on  the  evening 
of  the  following  day ;  and  on  the  29th  she 
will  set  at  twenty- five  minutes  past 
eleven. 

Mercury  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  be 
advantageously  observed  throughout  the 
entire  month.  He  seta  at  times  varjln? 
from  nineteen  to  thirty-seven  minates 
after  the  sun  ;  and  is  near  to  the  cresceot  of 
the  new  moon  on  the  33rd,  when  he  sets 
at  about  thirty-three  minates  alter  the  son. 
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Mars  may  only  be  seen  for  a  brief  space 
after  siraset,  in  the  Bootb-weet  by  west 
part  of  the  heavens.  He  sets  at  four 
minutes  past  seven  on  the  1st  and  at  nine 
minutes  past  six  mi  the  3 1st. 

Jupiter  passes  the  meridian  (is  dne south) 
soon  after  sunset  during  the  whole  months 
so  that  fully  one  half  his  course  across 
the  southern  sky  is  open  to  observation. 
His  alUtude  when  on  the  meridian  is  still 
low,  remaining  at  about  sixteen  degrees, 
and  his  disc  consequently  appears  larger 
than  wIiPM  he  enters  the  constellations 
north  of  the  equator.  The  present  month 
he  commences  his  apparent  progress  in 
that  direction. 

Saturn  continues  in  Taurus,  rises  on  the 
1st  at  seventeen  minutes  past  eight,  on 
the  loth  at  twenty-two  minutes  past 
seven,  and  on  the  31  st  at  sixteen  minutes 
after  six,  in  the  north-east  by  east,  and 
may  be  observed  through  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  night. 

Uranus  rises  on  the  1st,  at  forty-three 
minutes  past  six  in  the  evening  and  on  the 
last  day  a  few  minutes  only  aifter  sunset. 
He  continues  in  Aries,  and  is  well  situated 
for  observation. 


NOTICES  FOR  OCTOBER,  1864. 

**  Llko  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  men  is  foond,— 
Now  grem  in  jonth,  now  wUherlBf  on  the 

ffronnd; 
Another  raee  the  following  spring  sapplles, 
They  fall  snccesslTe,  and  snecestiTe  nse : 
So  frenerattons  in  their  coarse  deeafi 
So  flonrish  these  when  those  have  passed 

away." 

F£V  plants  flower  in  October,  but  this 
is  somewhat  compensated  in  the  general 
appearance  of  our  gardens  and  hedges  by 
the  ornamental  character  of  various  fruits 
and  seeds.  The  white  beam  tree,  and 
other  plants  of  the  same  genus,  display 
in  rich  profusion  their  scarlet  berries; 
and  the  mountain  ash  also  is  now 

Deck'd  with  autumnal  berries  that  oatshine 
SprioK's  richest  blossoms. 

On  the  hills  and  moors,  various  kinds  of 
juniper,  bilberries,  whortleberries,  crow- 
berrlee,  and  other  low-growing  plants  are 
in  full  fruit }  while  in  the  forests,  the  rich- 
est autumnal  tints  prevail ;  the  pale  orango 
of  the  lime,  and  the  many  shaded  reds  of 
the  wild  cherry,  crab,  dogwood,  guelder 
rose,  and  flve-leaved  ivy  contrasting  de« 
Ughtfttlly  with  the  various  hued  browns 
of  the  elm,  horse  chestnut,  beech,  and 
oak,  and  the  "scarlet  honours"  of  the 
capricious. ay eamore.  But  the  trees  are 
fast  losing'  their  annual  dress ;  some  of 
them,  soeh  as  the  diotpyroi  lotuB^  being 
stripped  of  their  entire  foliage  in  a  single 


night  by  tke  first  sharp  fapst  of  the  season. 
As  the  flowers  die,  however,  and  the  de- 
ciduous trees  become  bare,  the  evergreens 
eome  out  with  brighter  and  greener  looks, 
giving  a  summer-like  appearance  to  many 
parts  of  the  shrubberies  and  plantations 
of  this  country. 

Numerous  kinds  of  fang!  appear  in 
Octol>er ;  several  of  the  llchenSi  and  some 
of  the  most  curious  of  the  mosses  are  very 
beautiful  at  this  season.  A  very  pretty 
specimen  of  the  latter  is  the  ostrich-plume 
moss,  which  fruits  hi  October,  and  is 
found  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. Sometimes  it  is  confounded  with 
the  crested-feather  moss,  a  species  com* 
mon  in  rocky  places  in  the  chalky  and 
limestone  districts  of  our  island. 

Most  of  the  migratory  birds  that  win- 
ter in  this  country  appear  in  October; 
amongst  others  the  redwing  and  field- 
fare* come  in  large  flocks,  remaining 
until  April ;  and  the  wheatear  and  ring 
ouzel  generally  leave  us  for  milder  climes. 

"  The  golden  woodpecker  laughs  loud  no  more ; 
The  pye  no  longtur  prates;  no  lonsei*  scolds 
The  saney  Jar.    Who  sees  the  goldflnch  now 
The  feattier'a  groundsel  pl^ek,  or  hears  him  sing 
la  t>ewer  of  apple  blossom  pereh'd  7  Who  seen 
The  cbimney-hanntinf  swallow  skim  the  pool, 
And  quaintly  dip ;  or  hears  his  early  sonff 
Twitter  to  dawning  day  i  AH,  all  are  hashed." 

Huans. 

''The stork  in  the  heavens  knoweth  her 
appointed  times ;  and  the  turtle,  and  the 
crane,  and  the  swallow  observe  the  time 
of  their  coming"  (Jeremiah). 

The  crane-fly,  or  daddy  longlegs,  and 
the  common  bluebottle,  or  blow -fly,  are 
most  abaodant  this  month.  The  latter 
produces  its  young  alive,  and  they  begin 
to  eat  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  A  single 
blow-fly  has  been  known  to  produce 
twenty  thousand  living  maggots;  and 
each  of  them  continues  eating  so  vora- 
ciously, that  in  twenty-four  hours  It  has 
increased  its  own  weight  above  two  hun- 
dred times  ;  one  kind  of  small  two-wioged 
fly  lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaf  of  the  sow- 
thistle,  and  the  maggots  live  entirely  upon 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaf,  without 
touching  the  outer  skin,  either  on  the 
upper  o>  under  side.  These  generally 
commit  their  ravages  in  the  maggot  state, 
early  in  October,  and  appear  in  their  fly 
state  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Several  varieties  of  molluscous  animals 
will  be  foand  in  shallow  water,  in  brooks 
at)d  ditches:  such  as  the  horny-coil  shell 
{Planorhit  ooraens),  without  either  spire 
or  column;    the  amber  snail,  with  its 

•  The  fieldfare  is  a  kind  of  thrush,  bat,  instead 
of  singing  melodiously,  like  the  common  thmsh, 
it  only  utters  a  load  chattering  noise.  It  has 
never  been  known  to  breed  in  this  countiy,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  qnantitiea  that  are 
seen  here.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  and  will  not 
live  In  a  cage.  The  redwing  Js  also  a  kind  o 
thrush,  of  very  similar  habits. 
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beaaliful  transparent  shell,  of  a  light 
amber  colour )  the  puddle- mad  shell, 
much  like  the  amber  snail,  but  less  triinv 
parent;  and  the  stream-bubble  shell, 
differing  from  the  others  by  having  the 
aperture  on  the  right  hand.  All  the 
snails  found  in  pandd  have  a  singular 
manner  of  erawling  under  the  surface  of 
the  water,  with  their  shells  doaui wards, 
and  also  let  themseWes  down  in  the 
water  with  a  thread,  in  the  same  manner 
as  caterpillars  are  seen  to  d<)  in  the  air. 
The  common  circle  shell  is  found  abun- 
dantly near  hedges  and  in  other  sheltered 
places.  The  crystalline  marsh  snail  fre- 
quents marshy  place-«,  or  ditches,  at  this 
season ;  its  shell  is  olive  green,  with  five 
whorls,  the  lower  ones  being  very  dis- 
tinctly marked  and  very  much  inflated ;  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  apple  shells 
found  in  collections  which  are  brought 
from  Eeypt.  Their  shells  are  abandant 
in  the  Thames,  in  the  Colne  at  tTxbridge, 
and  in  the  rivers  of  Cambridgeshire,  Ox- 
fordshire, Essex,  and  Suffolk;  but  they 
are  never  found  in  the  north  of  England, 
or  near  the  sea.  The  shell  of  the  river- 
limpet  is  almost  transparent,  with  a  blue 
tinge  inside  and  a  pointed  tup;  and,  with 
their  occupants  to  steer  them,  are  some- 


times seen  swimming  in  the  water,  jast 
below  the  surface,  with  the  shell  down- 
wardi,  like  the  pond-snail.  x* 

Snakes  and  vipers,  ^nd  also  the  tor- 
toise, bury  themselves  in  beds  of  leaves, 
or  holes  in  the  ground ;  and  apiden 
weave  their  webs  in  every  hedge  and  tree. 

Immense  ahoals  of  herrings  visit  our 
coasts.  Salmon  ascend  fresh  water  riven 
as  far  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning.  They  have  been  found  io 
the  Derwent,  in  Derbyshire,  as  far  as 
Belper,  which,  according  to  the  eoorss 
of  the  river,  is  130  miles  from  the 
sea.  In  their  journey  no  obstacle  can 
interrupt  their  progress,— they  mooot 
the  weirs,  falls,  or  whatever  obstmett 
their  passage,  frequently  leaping  out  of 
the  water  to  a  considerable  height. 

The  moisture  of  the  atmoaphere  is 
greatly  increased,  and  evaporation  dimin- 
ished. The  mists  which  form  on  the 
low 'lands  on  a  fine  evening,  appearing 
like  broad  sheets  of  water,  covering  every 
object  but  the  tops  of  trees,  and  wliieh 
are  gradually  drawn  up  the  hllLa  in  the 
morning,  are  amongst  the  moat  beaotifal 
and  intisresting  sights  of  the  whule  year. 

8.H. 
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THE  CONTRAST.— A  Tbvb  Skbtch. 

(From  the  Temperance  Oaxette.') 

Two  teetotalers,  brothisrs,  young,  and 
eqnallj  capable  of  enduring  fatigue ;  both 
rising  in  the  profession  they  had  chosen ; 
and  from  the  high  character  they  had  ac- 
quired since  tliey  signed  the  pledge,  they 
were  considered  eligible  to  the  command 
of  two  merchant  ships.  At  this  period  we 
see  them  equal,  as  regards  station,  and 
the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  they  commanded. 
Bat  too  soon  did  a  change  take  place,  for 
one  1^  indnced  to  break  his  pledge.  On 
his  return  home,  the  proud  distinction  his 
fobriety  bad  attained  *for  him,  too  soon 
dmnkenness  deprived  him  of;  and  he  too 
late  discovered  that,  though  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  were  still  within  his  reach,  both 
himself  and  fttnily  were  deprived  of  many 
of  Its  eomforta.  To  avoid  the  recollection 
of  what  he  then  was,  and  might  have 
been,  he  had  recourse  to  brandy.  True^ 
be  commenced  with  little ;  but  what  will 
not  habit  efRsct?  At  length,  to  replenish 
the  bottle,  other  means  being  exhausted, 
be  had  recourse  to  his  household  fur- 
niture, and  in  a  short  time  he  was  left 
without  a  aioglff  article.    It  wsa  now  that 


the  entreaties  and  remonittrances  of  hb 
wife,  heard  by  him  at  one  time  vrith 
affectionate  regard,  were  answered  bv 
curses  and  blows.  But  why  follow  his 
rapidly  downward  career?  Unfitted  for 
even  the  lowest  command,  distrosted  and 
negleethd  by  his  superiors,  and  contemned 
by  the  respectable  part  of  his  former 
friends,  he  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the 
scale  of  society.  Home  he  no]  loofrsr 
possessed,  and  his  brief  career  of  dissipa- 
tion was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  depri' 
vation  of  his  reason.  His  wife,  from  whom 
(after  all  was  sold)  he  had  parted,  became 
aware  of  his  existence  as  the  Inmate  of  a 
hospital !  Rendered  deso!ate  as  she  bsd 
been  by  his  depravity,  she  wept  bitterly 
over  his  follies,  and  earnestly  supplicated 
pardon  from  the  Almighty  for  000,  whose 
only  fault,  she  said,  arose  from  not  having 
sufficient  moral  courage  to  refrain  from 
partaking  of  the  Jbnt  glaet,  when  oisred 
to  him  by  those  who  ridienled  bis  teetotal 
principles,  and  who  aflerwanls  wars  the 
first  to  treat  with  contempt  the  fallen  vi^ 
tim  of  their  pernidoas  eoansek.  While 
he  remained  a  teetoUller,  he  possssswd 
character  and  station,  with  health  and  a 
home ;  but  these  he  reaigned  Ibr  the  ia« 
toxicailog  cup. 
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After  his  decease,  hia  linpoTerisbed  wife 
was  receivQd  at  the  hoase  of  hia  brother, 
u  the  guardian  of  his  child reo :  and  in 
thi«  situation,  which  she  fllied  in  the  most 
exemplary  mapner,  she  could  not  help 
but  CONTRAST  her  new  occupation  -with 
what  it  would  have  been,  had  her  husband 
never  tainted  strong  dfi^k  ; — for  how  for- 
cibly must  each  return  of  her  brother 
recall  to  her  the  thought  of  what  she 
might  have  been,  and  how  must  she  then 
have  felt  the  full  extent  of  her  loss,  by  the 
deviation  of  her  husband  from  the  pledge 
he  had  taken  I    He  might  have  returned 
to  his  home,  equally  happy  and  respected ; 
for  although  the  brother,  whose  house  she 
then    superintended,  had,  at   an  earlier 
period,  not  only  been  given  to  drink,  but 
was,  as  he  stated  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  m  confirmed  drunkard  ;  ^et  having 
witnessed  the  total  wreck   of   a  vessel, 
caused  by  the  captain  bein*;  in  a  state  of 
intoxication  when  nis  services  were  re- 
quired, he  resolved,  should   his  life  be 
spared,  to  become  a  teetotaler.  This  pro- 
mise he  fulfilled  ;  and  having,  by  sobriety 
and  strict  attention,  attained  the  command 
of  a  ship,  was  determined  to  csrry  out  his 
plan  of  total  abstinence  on  board,  and  h  e 
therefore  induced  those  under  his  orders  to 
sign  (he pledge.  By  this  simple  method,  he 
not  only  secured  their  prompt  and  willing 
obedience  to  bis  commands,  but  had  the 
onerous  dudes  of  his  station  performed  in 
a  manner  satisfactorily  to  himself  and  to 
the  owners  of  the  ship.      Happy  in  him- 
self, his  children,  and  his  frlendu,  he  had 
also  the  additional  pleasure  of  assisting' 
the  widow  of  his  departed  brother,  and  of 
gmoothing  her  path  through  life.    On  his 
return,  after  each  voyage,  ho  would  bring 
aome  little    addition    to   his    household 
goods,  and  presents  for  his  little  children, 
who  would  strive  who  should  be  the  flrst^ 
to  receive  the  father's  welcome  kiss.    The 
aunt,  in  deep  mourning,  in  whose  coun- 
tenance was  depicted  sorroyr,  would  hold 
the  youngest  child  towards  its  father,  and 
while  she  did  so,  she  saw  and  felt  how 
different  her  situation  was  then,  from  what 
it  might  have  been,  had  her  husband  but 
remained  as  firm  to  his  pledge  as  had 
the  father  of  the  children  then  under  her 
care. 


CONVICTIONS  STIFLED. 

At  a  public  religious  serriea  in  R— -, 

P f  on  a  Sabbath  evening  in  1829,  a 

gentleman  was  present  who  had  not  been 
in  the  house  of  God  for  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  of  a  proud  independent 
spirit,  notoriously  opposed  to  relij^on  and 
ta  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

He  was  not  observed  by  the  speaker, 
but  some  remarks  made  on  th«  violation 


of  the  Sabbath  set  one  of  his  sins  before 
him,  and  lie  went  home  in  a  state  of  hiich 
excitement,  saying  to  his  daughter,  **  The 
preacher  was  very  hard  on  the  Sabbath- 
bre.«ker  this  eveuinir," — and  again,  ''I 
don't  know  but  he  spoke  the  truth."  On 
reaching  home,  he  bei(an  to  walk  the 
room  and  to  speak  violently  against  the 
sermon,  and  it  was  eleven  o'clock  before 
he  ceased  and  retired  to  rest. 

In  the  morning  he  again  complained  of 
the  sermon,  and  walked  the  room  in 
great  mental  agitation.  At  breakfast  he 
said  he  was  sick;  that  he  had  lost  his 
appetite,  and  must  have  a  physician. 
As  the  physician  was  not  a  Christian,  the 
daughter,  a  young  lady  of  devoted  piety, 
dreaded  his  influence  on  her  father's 
mind ;  but  as  she  could  not  dissuade  him 
from  his  purpose,  she  went  herself  to  the 
physician,  told  him  she  thought  her  father 
was  not  sick,  but  was  distressed  in  view 
of  his  sins,  and  In  the  fulness  of  her  as(o- 
nised  heart,  begged  to  remind  him  of  the 
responsibility  of  any  influence  he  might 
exert  in  what  she  thought  so  critical' a 
moment  in  her  father's  history. 

Ttie  physician  came.  After  an  exami- 
nation of  his  patient,  he  said  there  were 
no  symptoms  of  disease,  and  he  knew  not 
what  to  prescribe. 

**  What  shall  I  do,  then,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, ''for  I  cannot  live  in  such  dis- 
tress?" 

'*  Were  I  in  your  case,"  said  the  phy- 
sician, "I  would  send  for  Mr. "  the 

preacher  on  the  evening  previous. 

'^Whatl"  he  replied,  surprised  and 
excited :  **  Doctor,  I  thought  you  were 
not  one  df  these  praying  people." 

*'  I  am  not  one  of  them,  but  I  have 
known  something  about  eouvictipn  within 
a  few  months;  and  the  truth  Is,  Mr. 
C — — ,  you  are  under  conviction  for  your 
sins."  Having  said  this,  he  rose,  and 
immediately  left  him.  ' 

The  gentleman  wss  almost  over- 
whelmed. His  physiciaq,  in  whom  he 
had  the  most  implicit  confidence,  was 
''of  no  value"  In  the  present  crisis. 
Bvery  resource  had  now  failed.  The 
hour  was  one  of  untold  agony.  It  was  a 
mighty  conflict  with  pride.  He  could 
endure  it  no  longer.  He  called  hia 
daughter,  and  requested  her  to  *'  send  for 
the  minister." 

In  a  few  moments  I  entered  his  room. 
He  was  lying  on  his  bed.  Mf  hen  he  saw 
me,  he  said,  "  I  am  not  sick,  sir.  I  know 
not  what  is  the  matter.  I  have  called  a 
physician,  but  he  says  I  have  no  disease. 
I  have  no  appetite  for  food.  I  have  sent 
for  yon,  but  X  liardly  know  what  to  say  to 
you." 

I  inquired  if  he  had  any  bodily  paio— ^ 
in  his  head,  or  side,  or  breasL 

'*No,  Ihavenot." 
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"  Have  you  ever  been  subject  to  such 
feelings  or  attacks  ?  V 

"  No  sir;  I  have  never  been  in  such  a 
state  before." 

"  Your  state, Mr.  C ,  I  think  is  not 

peculiar  to  yourself;  others  have  been 
affected  in  the  same  mauner." 

*'  How  is  that,  sir?  Did  you  ever  see 
a  man  in  such  a  state?  What  do  you 
think  is  the  matter  with  me?" 

"  My  opinion  is,  Mr.  C ,  ll^at  the 

Spirit  of  Qod  id  striving  with  you,  and  is 
causing  you  to  feel  that  yon  are  a  sinner." 

'^O  no,  it  cannot  be  so;  it  is  nothing 
of  that  kind." 

"  If  you  will  give  your  attention  a  few 
moments,  I  will  attempt  briefly  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  a 
2nan  when  awakened  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  then  you  may  judge  whether  you  are 
in  that  state.^' 

He  listened  for  a  while  with  intense  in- 
terest, but  suddenly  interrupted  me  by  say- 
ing, "  0,  that  is  not  my  case.  I  am  not  a 
sinner.     What  have  I  cloiie?" 

"You  must  surely  know,Mr.C ,lhat 

you  are  a  sinner;  for  all  are  sinners ;  and 
if  you  will  suffer  me  to  proceed,  I  may 
help  yon  to  see  that  you  are  an  awakened 
sinner." 

'*  Ob !  I  don't  wish  to  hear  any  morei 
It  distresses  me  to  bear  you.  Do  let  me 
alone." 

His  daughter,  who,  with  a  tearful  eye, 
had  silently  heard  every  word,  now  said, 
very    affectionately,    "  Father,    you   are 

willing,  I  suppose,  that  Mr. should 

pray  with  you  before  he  leaves  ns?" 

''0  no,  I  don't  wish  to  bear  prayer.  Do 

leare  me,  Mr. ;  I  wish. to  be  alone. 

This  distress,  I  hope,  will  soon  pass  away, 
and  I  shall  then  feel  better." 

The  agonised  daughter  now  burst  into 
tears.  I  rose  to  take  my  departure ;  but 
at  this  solemn  and  critical  moment  I 
could  aot  refrain  from  dropping  on  his 
ear^  in  Christian  kindness,  a  word  of 
caution. 

."  I  cannot  retire,  Mr.  C— -*,  without 
saying  that  I  believe  you  are  now  an 
awakened  siBner.  The  Spirit  of  God  is 
striving  with  you,  and  you  are  resisting 
that  Spirit  Should  yon  now  grieve  him 
away,  you  have  reason  to  fear  he  will  not 
return  to  you  again.  If  you  do  not  now 
^  repent  of  your  sins,  and  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesns  Christ,  yon  will  probably  yet 
be  a  hardened  sinner.  Your  '  last  state ' 
will  be  *  worse  than  the  first;'  and  the 
fearful  probability  is,  (hat  you  will  be 
taken  from  the  world  without  any  warning 
of  your  end.  These  words  are  not  uttered 
merely  to  excite  alarm,  but  as  the  honest 
eoBvictions  of  my  own  mind  In  view  of 
your  present  state.  Time  will  show 
whether  they  are  true  or  false,  fie  en- 
treated, then,  Mr.C^— — ,  to  commit  your- 


self  to  Christ,  and  seek  after  peace  vith 
him  without  delay.  I  say  this  in  view  of 
our  expected  meeting  at  the  jadg^eot- 
ecat  of  Christ.  May  God  have  mercy  upon 
your  soul !" 

Soon  after  I  left  him,  he  was  in  aa 
agony  of  feeling.  He  called  his  daughter, 
and  asked  if  she  would  pray  for  him. 
They  bowed  together,  while  that  daughter, 
whose  prayers  and  religion  had  often  beea 
the  subject  of  his  ridicule  and  opposition, 
called  upon  the  Lord  for  his  salvation. 

The  tidings  soon  spread  over  the  town 
that  Mr.  C—  had  sent  for  tbo  minister 
to  visit  him.  .  Xothiog  could  have  been 
more  unexpected  and  surprising. 

Early  the  next  morning,  a  party  of  hh 
old  companions  called  npon  him.  They 
were  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  and 
brought  a  carriage  in  which  they  said  he 
piust  ride.  At  flrot  he  declined;  batst 
length  their  importunity  prevailed. 

He  entered  (he  carriage,  while  the  tesn 
and  prayers  of  his  daughter  besought  him 
to  remain  at  home.  His  cruel  friends  took 
him  away,  and  did  not  return  until  ten 
o'clock  that  evening,  when — awful  td 
utter— they  brought  him  home  in  a  ttaU 
of  intoxication. 

When  he  awoke  from  his  protracted 
slumbers  in  the  morning,  he  was  again  io 
great  agony.  He  had  never  before  been 
intoxicated,  and  the  recollection  of  thii 
disgraceful  sin  enhanced  his  distress.  Bat 
while  his  soul  was  thus  keenly  smarting 
under  the  lash  of  bitter  remorse,  his  com- 
panions again  presented  themselves,  re- 
questing him  to  ride ;  and  immedistcly 
on  entering  the  house,  l)egan  to  laugh  at 
him  for  turning  Christian. 

Their  ridicule  had  more  infiuenoe  than 
the  authority  of  God  and  his  own  danger 
of  eternal  destruction.  Like  so  maay 
demons,  they  beaet  him  and  persuaded  bim 
to  ride  on  the  second,  and  again  on  the 
thii*d  day,  and  each  night  brought  him 
home  intotcicated. 

After  this  -he  did  not  require  tho 
guardianship  of  his  wicked  friends  to 
secure  him  in  a  course  of  sin.  Their  wit 
and  opposition,  aided  by  the  palsying  in- 
fluence of  the  intoxicating  draagbt, 
seemed  to  have  seared  his  conscience,  and 
to  have  swept  away  all  oonyiction  o(  hit 
sin  and  danger. 

For  months  after  this,  I  saw  him  daily 
in  the  streets,  but  had  no  opportunity  of 
personal  convenation  with  hink  He 
never  again  visited  the  hoase  of  God, 
He  was  known  to  be  a  bold  blasplieaisr. 
He  spoke  publ^y,  and  with  much  ap- 
parent enmity,  against  ministers  of  the 
gospel  and  profeaaora  of  religion. 

Abont  nine  months  after  my  iatrodae« 
tioB  to  him,  I  rsceivad  a  letter  from  s 
lawyer  residing  in  B— •,  etatiBg  that 
early  one  morning  Mr,  C*— •  had  otdmi 
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his  carriage  that  he  might  riile  to  P^^*. 
The  driver  not  beiag  ready  as  soon  as  he 
expected,  be  went  to  hasten  him.  Re- 
turning towards  his  house,  he  beckoned 
to  his  brother,  who  was  standinte  in  the 
door,  to  come  to  him,  and  kn mediately 


fell  upon  the  earth.     His  body  was  taken 
up,  but  tbe  spirit  had  departed  for  ever. 

"  tie  that,  being  often  reprofed, 
hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be 
destroyed,  and  taat  without  remedy."-— 
From  the  Christian  Treaaurjf, 
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TBB   DISAPPOINTMSITT. — NO   WBATHBB 
6BNT  IN  VAIN. 

"  Jv  we  have  nn  rain  in  lew  fhan  eisht- 
and -forty  hourS)*'  exclaimed  Mr.  Dobson, 
the  proprietor  of  a  small  farm  in  one  of 
the  Eastern  countiei^,  **  there  will  not  be  a 
turnip  to  be  seen.  Twice  did  I  sow  this 
field  wiil)  tl)e  best  seed  I  could  get,  ond  if 
1  had  sown  it  a  third  time,  it  would  have 
been  to  no  belter  purpose,  unless  we  have 
a  change  of  weather  directly."  He  «iaid 
the  same  words  the  next  morning,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  tone  of  increased  vexation. 
He  viewed  the  cloads,  consulted  bis 
"  glasfi,'*  which  was  never  known  to  err ; 
it  stood  at  /lir— the  point  it  had  main- 
tained for  several  days;  and  when  he 
gently  tapped  it  with  his  knuckles,  the 
index  refused  to  move,  or,  if  there  was 
any  variation,  it  inclined  towards  a  higher 
point. 

He  watched  anxiously  whether  the 
awallows  flew  near  the  ground,  or  other- 
wise ;  inquired  whether  the  dew  rose 
heavily  on  the  previous  evening ;  what 
appearance  the  moon  presented  at  tbe 
change,  whether  slia  lay  back  or  not — the 
certain  indication  of  rain,  in  his  opinion; 
but  in  vain ;  disappointment  followed 
equally  his  own  observations,  and  the 
replies  of  others.  He  did  not,  imleed, 
openly  give  vent  to  bis  dissatisfaction,  or 
express  the  almost  reproachful  thought 
that  lurked  in  his  heart ;  but  any  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  him  would  have  been 
at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  unusual  ilU 
humour  he  displayed,  and  to  attribute  his 
irriution  to  the  idea  of  the  total  failure  of 
his  crop  oi  tarnips. 

In  this  unenviable  state  of  mind,  as  he 
waa  riding  home  in  the  evening,  he  over- 
took a  person  who  occupied  a  farm  ad- 
joining his  own,  an  honest  and  industrious 
man,  with  a  large  young  family  entirely 
dependent  upon  him,  and  who  was  not, 
like  himself,  in  easy  circumstances*  He 
bad  never  been  ''well  to  do,"  and  had 
often  been  nnibrtunate  when  others  had 
be«n  snccessfal.  The  nsual  expression  of 
his  countenance  was  careworn  and  de- 
jected. This  evening  It  was  tbe  very 
reverse.  His  manner,  too,  was  entirely 
different.    He  was  animated  and  cheerful, 


and,  instead  of  the  mere  ''good  night,"  or 
''good  morning,"  interchanged  between 
them,  Marsh — fur  that  was  his  name — 
seemed  even  inclined  to  enter  into  con- 
versation. 

"Bad  weather  this  for  us  farmers," 
observed  Mr.  Dobson,  again  casting  hia 
eyes  anxiously  round  the  horizon.  "  There 
is  no  more  appearance  of  rain  this  eveniug 
than  there  was  ten  days  ago.  I  shall  not 
have  a  doxen  turnips  in  my  ten  acres.  J 
was  in  hopes  we  should  have  had  a  soaking 
rain  both  yestterday  and  to-day,  but  it  has 
all  passed  off!" 

"  Heaven  be  praised  that  we  had  not!*^ 
fervently  ejaculated  Marsh.  "  I  should 
have  been  ruined  if  we  had  had  the  soak- 
ing rain  you  speak  of.'* 

"  How  so f  "  inquired  Dobeon,  "  Oh, 
by  the  bye,  I  saw  you  busy  with  your 
mustard  ^ed ;  so  I  did." 

"Yes,"  returned  Marsh,  "it  was  a 
great  venture.  All  things  lately  have 
gone  very  hard  with  me.  I  lost  both 
lambs  and  ewes  in  the  spring;  and  my 
rent — "  He  sighed,  shook  his  head,  then 
cheerfully  continued.  "I  had  been 
strongly  advised  to  sow  that  field  near 
yours  with  mustard.  I  yielded,  because 
I  valued  the  opinion  of  him  that  gave  it; 
but  i  did  so  with  a  trembling  heart,  for 
you  know  what  a  precarious  crop  it  is. 
The  seed  came  op  beautifully.  There 
never  was  a  better  promise.  It  was 
getting  ripe,  but  I  really  had  not  the  cou- 
rage to  cut  ir.  '  Come,  come,*  said  Clarke, 
'  we  must  not  dally  any  longer  in  this  way. 
Never  be  afraid.  You  shall  see  me  and 
my  whole  party  the  day  after  to-morrow 
•—men,  women,  and  children,  tarpauling 
and  all.'  If  I  had  chosen  tbe  weather  to 
suit  me,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
favourable.  Not  a  drop  of  rain,  as  yoa 
know,  has  fiillen  upon  it.  It  has  been  cut, 
threbhed,  and  safely  lodged,  all  in  a  few 
hours,  in  the  finest  condition.  The  price 
is  high,  tbe  quality  Is  excellent,  and  I 
shall  now  overcome  all  my  difUculttes. 
O  Mr.  Dobson,  if  rain  had  come  and 
spoilt  that  crop,  my  children  would  have  , 
been  without  a  home,  and  my  wife  and  I 
beggars." 

Dobson  was  a  kind-hearted  roan,  and  A 
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■ensible  one,  too.  He  was  tboughtfal  for 
a  few  instantii,  and  then,  every  featureli^ht^ 
ing  up  with  agenuineexprei»8iuikol  pleasure, 
he  exclaimed, '*I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Maitl-; 
right  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  stravilit 
again.  Now  I'll  own  the  truth.  1  grutn- 
blcd  at  this  fine  wea'her,  and  waa  so  cross 
yetiterday,  I  could  have  quarrelled  with  a 
straw  for  lying  in  my  way,  fancying  my- 
self a  better  jud^e  of  what  weather  was 
proper  for  un  than  He  who  sends  it.  And 
now,  what  is  the  coosequeoce?  That 
which  has  only  Injured  me  partially,  has 
been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  you. 
Ve»,  yes,  it  is  wisest,  and  sarest,  too,  to  let 
God  govern  his  o«n  world  as  he  sees  fit ; 
for,  come  what  weather  it  may,  it  must 
needs  suit  some,  and  sure  enough  no  one 
is  forgotten  or  overlooked  in  the  H^ht 
.time,  and  when  his  turn  comes  round." 


LTINO  IK  BSD  WITH  THE  HEAD  HIGH. 

It  is  often  a  question  amongst  people 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  anatomj 
and  physiology  of  man,  whether  lying 
with  the  head  exalted  or  even  with  the 
body,  was  the  most  wholesome.  Most 
consulting  their  own  ease  on  this  point, 
argue  in  favour  of  that  which  they  prefer. 
Now,  although  many  delight  in  bolstering 
up  their  heads  at  night,  and  sleep  soundly 
without  injury,  yet  we  declare  it  to  be  a 
dangerous  habiu  The  vessels  through 
which  the  blood  passes  from  the  heart  to 
the  head,  are  always  lessened  in  the 
cavities  when  the  head  is  resting  in  bed 
higher  than  the  body,  therefore  in  all 
diseases  attended  with  fever,  the  head 
should  be  pretty  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  body  ;  and  people  ought  to  accustom 
themselves  to  sleep  thus  to  avoid  danger. 
^'Medical  Joumai, 

BEY.  J.   A.  JAMES    OV   PSA.CTICAL 
RBLIOION. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  many  persons 
are  far  too  limited  in  their  ideas  of  the 
nature,  design,  and  extent  of  practical  re* 
ligioo.  An  individual,  upon  lieing  re- 
proached f(ir  some  dishonourable  trans- 
action in  business,  as  ineonsiistent  with 
religion,  r«plied :  *<  What  has  religion  to 
do  with  business?"  The  answer  demon- 
strated either  his  ignorance  or  his  wicked- 
ness, or  both.  But,  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  conduct,  this  is  the  seutiment  of 
many  professors,  although,  perhaps,  they 
would  not  avow  it.  Are  they  not  acting 
as  if  religion  had  nothing  to  do  either 
with  business,  with  temper,  or  with  our 
domestic  and  social  relations  t  As  if  it 
wore  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  devotion, 
or  ceremony ;  a  thing  of  the  cloister,  the 
closet,  or  the  sanctuary,  which  is  to  be  coo- 
lined  to  its  own  retreats,  and  never  to  be 


allowed  to  approach  the  scenes  of  worldly 
business  and  secular  pursuits :  a  role  to 
direct  us  how  to  behave  ourselves  in  the 
house  of  Ood,  and  which  having  doas 
this,  has  accom(ilished  its  object.  Bat 
can  anything  t>e  mora  inaccurate?  Ra* 
ligion  is  a  permanent,  all-pervading,  no* 
changing  principle,  possessing  a  kind  of 
universality  of  nature.  It  must  go  with 
us  into  all  places ;  it  must  regulate  oar 
condacty  not  only  towards  the  church,  hot 
to  the  world;  it  must  operate  upon  us 
and  influence  us,  not  only  on  Sabbath, 
sacramental,  and  fast  days  ^^^  ^  *^ 
times;  and  roust  dictate  not  only  how 
we  pray  and  read  the£ible,  and  keep  bol; 
the  LordVday,  but  how  we  buy  and  seil| 
and  get  gain.  Religion  has  no  exdosiTS 
time,  or  place,  or  sphere  of  its  own,  bat 
is  a  matter  of  all  times,  places,  and  scenes. 
'Though  heavenly  in  her  origin,  her  natare, 
and  her  destiny,  she  is  not  so  purely 
ethereal  as  lo  turn  away  from  the  scenes 
of  this  low  diurnal  spliere,  as  l>eneath  her 
notice,  and  unworthy  of  her  control. 
"  Wisdom  crieth  without,  ahe  nttereth 
her  voice  in  the  streets ;  she  crieth  in  the 
chief  place  of  concourse,  in  the  opening* 
of  the  gates :  in  the  city  she  nttereth  her 
words."— Prov.  i.  20. 

A  man  can  as  truly^  though  not  u 
publicly,  show  his  regard  to  principle  and 
conscience  in  the  least  transaction  of  s 
secular  nature,  as  at  the  martyr*s  stake. 
The  Various  claims  of  society  afford  us 
a  correct  test  of  moral  feeling,  as  the 
claims  of  the  church  of  God.  One  mat- 
ter which  religion  claims  to  regulate,  bat 
from  which  it  is  excluded  by  many  per- 
sons, is  our  temper.  If  any  one  sboald 
be  disposed  to  ask,  **  What  baa  religion  to 
do  with  temper?"  I  will  answer  this  qaei- 
tion  by  referring  him  to  the  13th  chapter 
of  the  1st  Epistles  to  the  Corintliians.  No- 
thing is  religion  in  the  absence  of  love; 
the  very  essence  of  religion  is  love  to  God 
for  his  own  sake,  and  love  to  man  for 
Ood's  sake.  Oh  I  how  much  disbonoor 
is  done  to  religion  by  the  b«d  temper  of 
its  professors;  by  the  petulancs  sad 
peevishness  of  one,  the  passion  of  a 
second,  the  sullen ness  of  a  third,  the  ob- 
stinacy of  a  fourth,  and  the  cberisbsd 
resentment  of  a  fifth.  It  is  astoniabisf 
how  any  who  habiioany  indulge  in  saeh 
dispositions,  can  imagine  tliey  are  the 
children  of  the  God  of  love,  the  followers 
of  Him  whose  designation  is  the  '*  Lamb,** 
and  the  temples  of  that  divine  Spirit 
whose  symbol  ia  a  *'  Dove.*'  I  am  a«are 
there  is  something  physical  in  the  caase 
of  bad  tempers,  but  they  are  sUll  sabjeet 
to  moral  control.  The  mischief  and  tbs 
blame  lie  in  supposing,  that  as  bad  tem- 
pers are  inherent  in  us,  tbeir  indnlgeoce 
is  inevitable,  and  therefore  inexcusable. 
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If  this  be  correct,  all  sia  is  inevita- 
ble and  excusable,  for  it  is  all  in* 
herent.  If  then  you  would  prove  your 
regeneration ;  if  you  would  promote  the 
mortiflcatioo  of  sin;  if  you  would  not 
have  darkness  of  mind  and  distress  of 
conscience;  if  you  would  not  grieve  your 
fellow  Christians,  and  disturb  the  peace  of 
those  around  you,  subdue  and  regulate 
your  temper.  But  it  is  not  merely  the 
excess  of  passion  which  is  discreditable, 
but  the  touchiness,  the  moodiness  which 
many  display,  the  sensitiveness  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  offence;  in  short,  the  being 
easily  offended,  which  so  many  exhibit 
without  any  effort  to  resint  it.  Your  pro- 
fession requires,  my  dear  friends,  a  con- 
stant resistance  of  such  dispositions. 
Your  piety  and  principle  should  be  ever 


at  hand  for  'this  pnrpoee,  with  all  their 
mighty  motives,  to  suppress  every  unhal- 
lowed emotion.  "Put  on^  therefore,  as 
the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved, 
bowels  of  merciesi  kindness  hamblenesa 
of  mind,  meeknesi>,  long-suffering;  for- 
bearing one  another,  and  forgiving  one 
another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel 
against  any ;  even  as  Christ  forgave  you, 
so  also  do  ye,"&c.— Col.  iii.  12,  18. 
How  tender  the  language,  how  touchiAg 
the  motives,  how  forcible  the  obligations ! 
Abjure,  then,  the  idea  that  religion  has 
nothing  to  do  with  temper ;  adopt  the 
sentiment  that  your  temper  must  be 
governed  by  your  religion ;  snd  by  impor- 
tunate prayer,  constant  watchfulneM,  and 
laborious  efforts,  seek  after  the  meeknesn 
of  Christ. 


Itotjs  OK  liubltt  %im5. 


Trb  Cholera. — This  terrible  scourge 
Is  now  subsiding  in  London,  after  above 
8,000  have  fallen  victims  to  its  virulence. 
It  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest 
point  of  activity  in  the  same  week  both  in 
this  year  and  in  1849.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  City  has  been  comparatively 
free  from  cholera  during  its  present  visi- 
tation, while  some  of  the  districts  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  most  fashionable 
part  of  the  metropolis  have  been  filled 
with  *'  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and 
woe,"  by  its  nndiscriminating  ravages. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  consequence  of 
the  Increased  attention  of  late  years 
bestowed  upon  sanitary  regulations  and 
improvements.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
fact  calls  for  grateful  acknowledument;  for 
had  it  been  permitted  to  visit  the  great 
centre  of  trade  with  a  virulence  corres- 
ponding to  that  which  it  showed  in  other 
districts,  the  eflfect  must  have  been 
seriously  felt  in  the  commercial  world  at 
large.  "  In  the  midst  of  wrath"  deserved, 
we  thus  receive  mercies. 

Thb  Harvest.— But  the  crowning 
mercy  of  the  jear  is  the  bountiful  harvest. 
The  crops  are  magnificent,  better  in  all 
respects  than  they  have  been  for  many 
many  years ;  and,  bulk  for  bulk,  the  yield 
is  understood  to  be  above  the  average 
weight.  The  whole  harvest  has  been  cal- 
culated to  be  so  immense,  that  the  benefit 
to  thtf  country  will  be  equal  to  the  distri- 
bution of  more  than  seventy  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  When  we  consider  that 
in  this  bounty  all  clatises  are  inevitably 
partaken,  it  shows  to  what  an  extent  the 
social  welfare  of  a  great  nation  is  depen- 
dent   upon    an  overruling    Providence. 


The  happy  results  of  one  favourable  season 
are  thus  vnstly  greater,  even  financially, 
than  would  attend  the  discovery  of  another 
gold-field,  rich  as  Australia  and  California 
combined;  and  we  are  permitted  peaceably 
to  enjoy  them  without  any  of  the  corres- 
ponding misery  and  social  demoralisntion 
that  are  the  consequence  of  a  gold  fever. 
The  whole  country,  we  are  glad  to  per- 
ceive, is  invited  by  our  l>eloved  Queen — 
with  the  concurrence  of  her  Cabinet — to 
unite  in  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for 
this  instance  ot  bis  "  marvellous  loving- 
kindness"  on  the  first  day  of  October; 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  call  will  be 
responded  to  with  heartiness  and  with 
joyful  adoring  gratitude,  and  also  with  a 
due  sense  of  our  true  deserts  were  the 
True  and  Holy  One  to  enter  into  judgment 
with  us  as  a  people. 

Thb  War.— The  greatness  of  the 
present  conflict  has  been  often  the  subject 
of  remark  in  the  public  journals ;  but  it 
seems  as  if  it  were  only  just  becoming 
apparent  to  the  mind  of  the  nation  in  all 
its  vastness  and  magnificence.  The  im- 
mense armament  that  is  just  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  vulnerabl^e  positions  of 
Russia  in  the  Euxine, — stretching  from 
Odessa  round  by  the  Perecop  to  the  strong 
fort  Sebastopol,  and  onward  encircling 
the  Crimea  to  the  entrance  of  Azof  and 
Anapa, — has  all  at  once  assumed  an  alU- 
tude  of  power  and  competency  to  any 
great  work  in  that  sea  that  is  extremely 
satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  the  allied 
nations,  threatening  the  speedy  annihila- 
tion of  the  Russian  power  on  all  that  line 
of  coast.  Simultaneously  with  the  land- 
ing of  the  first  complement  of  troops  at 
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•EaRAtori8,--a  point  lying  st  an  angle  of 
forty  mUes  bearing  from  Sebastopol  and 
Simreropol,  the  two  chief  towns  of  the 
Crimea^ — we  received  intellitieece  of  a 
leeond  bombaidroent  of  Odessa;  an  attack 
upon  Anapii,  the  chief  Russian  fnrtresK  on 
the  eonflne»  of  the  OaocaMis ;  the  chaae 
of  a  powerrul  Muscovite  fleet  to  the  very 
nioutk  of  the  faarboar  of  Sebastopol ;  and 


of  a  design  to  take  poiaoirton  of  Pereoop, 
the  neck  of  the  Crimea,  with  a  view  to 
cut  off  all  communicaticins  between  it  and 
the  sources  for  its  re-inforoBinent.  Tidi 
is  the  grandest  scheme  of  operatioos 
actually  eommenoed  under  one  military 
superintendence  sinoa  the  daya  of  tbs 
First  Napoleon. 


tttual-Jii^  Jssffdation  |[eporltr. 


PEOQRBSa    OF  THB  ASSOCIATION. 

Wb  have  received  £5  from  a.  friend  in 
Sunderland,  as  a  first-fruit  offering  to  the 
funds  of  the  Association.  The  donor  will 
not  permit  us  to  use  his  name,  and  we  are 
precluded  from  printing  his  letter  by  the 
way  in  which  he  has  referred  to  our  f  fforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Association.  Gratifying 
as  it  may  be  to  ourselves  to  know  that  we 
Jive  in  the  affections  of  friendi*,  we 
cannot  become  parties  to  the  "sounding 
forth"  of  our  own  praises  in  the  pages  of 
the  Slagazine. 

We  may  here  remark,' that  those  greatly 
jprr  who  suppose,  because  we  can  "  rebuke 
sharply  "  when  any  determinedly  persist 
in  courses  calculated  to  damage  the  Asso- 
ciation, that,  therefore  we  are  anxious  for 
our  own  peraonal  vindication.  Thin  be  far 
from  us.  We  are  not  aware  that  we  have 
everreferred  to  ourselves  in  our  individual 
character.  Our  remarks  In  our  last  num- 
ber were  intended  as  avindication  of  others 
ratlier  than  ourselves,  and  of  ourselves  only 
in  our  official  relationship  to  the  Association 
and  its  orKan.  That  censure  may  not  fall 
where  it  is  undeserved,  however,  we  bes:  to 
state  Uiat  the  Committee  are  in  no  way 
reponsible  for  our  utterances.  All  the 
blame  that  is  provoked  by  any  editorial 
effusion  must  fall  alone  on  the  editor. 

YALUB   OP  THB  MAOAZINB. 

Leedr,  August  23,  1854. 

Deab  Brotheb,— I  have  this  day  re- 
ceived from  a  mother  in  Israel — who  has 
for  many  years  adorned  the  doctrines  of 
God  onr  Saviour,  and  now.  In  the  decline 
of  life,  enjoys  repose  and  confidence  in 
liiro — a  sovereign  as  a  donation  to  the 
Hutnal- Aid  Association.  This  is  the  more 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  onuolicited 
freewill  offering  to  our  blessed  institution. 

When  her  beloved  partner  (who  by  the 
bye  gave  me  half  a  sovereign  last  year  for 
the  same  object)  brought  it,  he  informed 
me  that  he  believed  the  reading  of  our 
roagasine,  which  they  take,  and  of  which 


they  much  approve,  is  one  cause  of  this 
donation,  together  with  her  afiectloo  for 
those  who  labour  In  the  word  and  doc- 
trine.       Yours  truly. 

Josh.  Chbbtbam. 

HBREFORto   CIRCUIT. 

We  had  our  annual  Tea  Meeting  io 
aid  of  the  Mutual- Aid  Association  on 
the  27 tb  of  June  last,  in  the  vestry  of 
Eign brook  Chapel,  kindly  lent  as  by  the 
Independent  minister.  Onr  naeeting  was 
not  quite  ao  numerous  aa  on  former 
occasions,  in  consequence  of  the  other 
tea  meetings  being  on  the  same  day; 
however,  our  friends  rallied  round  us,  sad 
very  interesting  addresses  were  delivsred 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Aldridge,  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Connexion;  J.  NicbolU, 
Independent;  and  the  brethren  EvanSi 
Jones,  and  Hook,  and  we  bad  a  pleasaat 
and  profitable  evening.  We  could  traly 
say,  **  It  was  good  to  be  there*"  As  evi- 
dence of  the  goodwill  that  exiats  towards 
our  Association,  we  have  received  tbe 
following  donations,  and  more  are  pre- 
mised :^ 

4  s.  d. 

Rev.  W.  Aldridge     ,.036 

Br.  W.  Evans 1    0   • 

Br.  J.  Matthews      0   6  0 

Br. -.Hill ..050 

Br.  C.  Hook       0  10   0 

Br.  C.  Hook,  Senr 0   6   0 

Mils  Sarah  Clianoo 0  10   0 

Profits  of  the  Tea  Meethig    ,.     ••    3   0  0 

CROMFORD  CIRCUIT. 

AccBPTKRO  the  kind  invitation  of  oar 
esteemed  friend  John  Smcdiey,  £sq.t  umI 
his  excellent  lady,  we  have  been  speadiog 
a  few  days  of  the  present  month  in  their 
hospitable  bouse  at  Lea-bridge  ;  wbere« 
availing  ourselves  of  the  hydropsthic 
treatment  which  they  have  adopted,  sod 
are  admiuistering  gratuitously  to  a  nooiber 
of  poor  persons,  we  hoped  to  recruit  our 
almost  exhausted  streugth. 

While  there  it  was  proposed  that  we 
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should  hold  a  tea^mMting  on  behalf  of  tie 
Mutaal-Aid  AjModatioo,  under  acapacloits 
teut  on  Mr.  Smedlay'a  lawn,  and  the 
meetins(  mustered  accordingly  on  Tuesday, 
Auffuit  the  29th. 

The  provisions  were  generously  ^ren 
by  Mrs.  Smedley^  and  the  proceeds  pre- 
sented to  the  funds  of  the  Association. 
Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  the 
meeting  was  not  so  large  as  we  could  have 
wished,  but  a  goodly  company  sat  down 
to  tea,  and  many  came  in  to  the  after 
meeting.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Mr.  Smedley,  the  chair  was  taken  by  — - 
Whitehouse,  Ei^q.,  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  Ileligious  Tract  Society,  who 
was  visiting  at  Lea-bridge.  Some  ad- 
mirable remarks  were  made  on  the  social 
and  love-iospiring  character  of  Christianity. 
Primitive  times  and  operations  were  also 
referred  to,  and  the  simplicity  and  earnest 
devotion  of  the  early  Methodists  were 
spoken  of  as  worthy  of  imitation.  As  far 
as  the  chairman  understood  the  objects  of 
the  Association,  he  commended  them  to 
the  support  of  the  meeting,. only  regretting 
that  in  connection  with  any  church  in  the 
present  day  there  should  be  any  necessity 
for  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  poor  members, 
who  ought,  as  a  matten  of  course,  to  be 
provided  for  wherever  church  organisation 
exiitts.  > 

We  then  gave  extracts  from  the  last 
General  Report,  and  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  an  aged  brother  who  had 
been  a  paruker  of  the  beneHls  of  the 
Asaociation,  and  who  expressed  hi^  gra- 
titude to  Ood  and  the  friends  for  their 
kindness.  He  related  some  inetancea  of 
early  trial  and  privation,  of  suffering  and 
want,  which  bad  been  experienced  by 
local  preachers  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
had  preached  thousands  of  sermons^  and 
travelled  tens  of  ttu>u8and«  of  miles,  ex- 
posed to  all  sorts  of  weather,  separating 
himself  from  hi«  wife  and  family  during 
the  sabbatbi  and  sacrificing  their  rest  as 
well  as  his  own. 

Brother  Staniforth  (formerly  of  Mel- 
ton Mowbray)  spoke  in  a  strain  of 
fervid  eloquence,  setting  forth  the  beauties 
and  advantages  of  Christian  union.  Figure 
after  figure  followed  in  rapid  succession 
and  rich  variety,  as  illustrations  of  bis 
subject,  all  being  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Mutual- Aid  Association.  He  referred  in 
glowing  terms  to  the  first  aggregate 
meeting,  and  paid  a  tribute  of  priiise  to 
those  who  took  part  in  it.  The  utmost 
attention  was  given  to  liis  address,  and  he 
sat  down  amid»t  loud  applause. 

The  hymn  of  Christian  brotherhood  was 
then  sung,  and  the  friendly  token  given, 
after  which  the  collection  was  made. 

We  had  anticipated  the  presence  of  — 
Fielding,  B«q.,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 


Sowerby  Bridge,  but  he  bad  been  wnx* 
pectedly  called  away.  His  good  lady, 
however,  handed  in  a  gokUm  proof  of  his 
good  wishes  in  the  shape  of  a  sovereign. 

We  offered  a  few  words  hi  conclueiMi, 
and  all  united  in  praising  God. 

This  meeting  bss  gained  ns  some  n«w 
friends,  and  stirred  up  some  old  enee  t» 
renewed  exertfon.  The  vaaolutlan  haa 
been  formed  that  its  annlveraary  ahall  be 
held  regularly.  We  have  bad  another 
Instance  of  the  munificent  liberaHty  of 
Mr.  Smedley.  Beside  ailding  sometMn)p 
to  make  up  the  proceed*  of  the  meeting 
to  £5,  he  presented  us  with  a  cheque  lor 
£10,  being  his  third  donation,  making 
togetlier  £85.  We  have  aeldom,  if  ever, 
mot  with  more  aincere  attachment  to  the 
unpaid  ministry  than  is  manifested  by  our 
dear  friend.  His  house  is  open  to  reeelro 
them,  and  they  find  a  welcome  at  hia 
hospitable  board.  From  his  stable  he 
supplies  them  with  horses  to  take  their 
appointments.  He  takes  his  place  among 
them  aa  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  and 
beside  two  capacious  tents,  which  are 
always  to  be  bad  In  the  neighbourhood 
for  any  religious  or  philanthropic  meetings^ 
be  has  built  five  beautiful  places  of 
worship,  which  he  maintaina  at  his  own 
cost.  \Ve  mention  these  tilings  with  no 
deeire  to  advertise  the  goodnesa  of  the 
man,~-that  were  to  provoke  hia  censure ; 
but  that  we  may  magnify  the  grace  of 
God  that  is  in  him,  provoke  to  emulation 
tlio^e  to  whom  God  has  given  the  means, 
and  call  forth  the  prayerful  thanksgivings* 
not  only  of  our  poor  brethren  who  will 
share  in  his  bounty,  but  of  those,  also, 
who  feel  grateful  when  they  see  any  uidng 
God'a  bestowments  fbr  the  advancement 
of  .his  cause,  and  the  glory  of  his  name. 
The  Lord  bless  him. 

DoNATIONSi,     HOKORABT     StJBSCRmTOKB, 
ETC.,  RBCBIVED  BY  THE  TbEABITRER,  TO 

September  20, 18M  :— 

Proceeds  of  Tea  and  Publie  Mieet>-  £.  a.  ik 
ing  at  Hereford,  £2;  Rev.  W. 
Aldridge,  subscription,  2s.  6d.; 
Mr.  W7  Evans,  £t ;  Mr.  J.  Mat- 
thews, 6e.;  Mr.  Hill,  68.;  Mr.  C 
Hook,  10s.;  Mr.  C.  Hook,  senr., 
Ss. ;  Miss  Sarah  Chance,  lOs.     .  4  17    6 

Mr.  Batchelor,  H.M.,  Hind  street, 
£1  Is.;  Mrs.  Goodwill,  lOs.;  Mr. 
Knight,  H.M.,  quarteriy,  5s.  Sd.; 
Mr.  Harrison,  Is.;  mr,  Plun- 
kett,  2s. 1  lo    S 

Mr.  English,  H.M,,  Dcptford, 
£1  Is.;  Mr.  J.  Allen,  H.C.,  2 
years  subscriptions,  £1  Is.;  A 

.    Friend,  £1 3    2    0 

Mr.  R.  Wright,  annual  subscriber, 
Wisbeach 0    6    0 

Proceeds  of  Tea  and  Public  Meet- 
ing held  at  Caldecote,  in  the 
Towcester  Circuit 20    0    0 
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Legacy  by  the  late  John  Tapp,  £ 
Esq.,  of  Oakhill,  near  Bath,  £50, 
Less  duty  .    .    \    .    .    .    d£5  45 

Mr. Vickery,  H.M.,  Bristol  2nd,don.  5 

Mr.    J.    Goodman,    M.D.,    H.M., 
Soathport 1 

Proceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at  Lea 
Bridge,  Cromford  Circuit,  ^£6; 

-   John  Smedley,  Esq.,  H.M.,  per 
Mr.  WiUiam  Harris,  £10.    .    .  15 

P.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  H.M.,  Raw- 
tenstall,  near  Manchester  .    .    . 

Proceeds  of  Tea  and  Public  Meet- 
ing at  Wolverton  Station,  New« 
K>rt  Pagnell  Circuit,  £4  lis.  6d. ; 
onation  by  a  Friend,  per  Mrs. 
Sewell,  £1 ;  Penny-a-week  Sub- 
scriptions per  Mrs.  Story,  £2  Is. 
7d. ',  ditto  per  Mrs.  Simms,  89. 
7d.;  Mrs.  Barter,  donation  per 
Mrs.  Irons,  58. ;  Mr.  Orimes,  to- 
wards tea,  5q,;  Mr.  Tite,  towards 
ditto,  ds.;  proceeds  of  tea  per 
Mrs.  Story,  9s. 9 

First  fruits  by  a  Friend,  per  Mr. 
William  Harris 5 


«.  d. 


0 
0 


0 
0 


1    0 


0    0 


5    0    0 


8    8 
0    0 


Bemtttancbs  becexvkd  bt  thb  Trea- 
surer TO  September  20, 1854: — Swansea, 
£1.  4s.  9d. ;  Hereford,  £6  19s.  6d. ;  Dept- 
(brd  and  Woolwich,  £16  88.  9d.;  Settle, 
£1  16s. ;  M'isbeach,  £1  Ss.  6d. ;  Lynn  £2 
9s. ;  Towcester,  £20 ;  Hind-st.,  £6  Is.  6d. ; 
Norwich,£8  Is.  lid.;  Patrington,  £1 48. 9d.; 
Korthampton,  £4  198.;  Launceston,  £1 17s. 
9d. ;  Sonthport,  £2  5s. ;  Bristol,  £5 ;  Tis- 
bttry,£l  Is.;  Cromford,  £15 7s.;  Bradford, 
£5  98.;  Rawtenstall,£5;  Devize8,£l  16b  6d.; 
Chelsea,  £7  18s.  6d  ;  Wellineboro*,  £1 19s.; 
Addingham,  £2  28.;  HolmSrth,  £1  lOs.; 
Sunderland,  £5. 

OBITUARY   NOTICB, 

Died,  at  Neath  Abbey,  Swansea  Circuif, 
on  Sunday,  the  9th  July,  Mr.  Peter  God- 
frey, aged  87,  who  for  61  years  was  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  upwards  of  6S  years  a 
useful  and  intellectual  local  preacher.  In 
1849,  a  year  that  will  ever  be  memorable 
in  the  history  of  Methodism,  in  conse- 


quence of  the  deplorable  diiMnslons  whieh 
took  place  in  the  Connexion,  Mr.  Godfrey 
felt  it  his  duty  to  separate  from  ir,  and 
he  joined  the  Wesleyan  Reform  movement 
and  was  very  useful  in  connection  with  it, 
and  c  staunch  advocate  of  its  prioetplcs 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  Hta  afiilctioo 
was  but  of  abort  duration — he  was  really 
and  truly  a  good  man,  and  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  hto  dtath  will  be  felt  by  many. 
His  wife  also  died  on  the  foUoviog 
Saturday. 

DIED. 

August  31,  1854.  William  England,  of 
Barron  ford,  in  the  Burnley  Circuit,  aged 
62.  Claim  £8.  He  died  happy  hi  God. 
Had  been  on  the  sick  fund  12^  weeks. 

September  18,  1854.  Robert  CnUey,  of 
Bishop  Auckland,  Barnard  Castle  Branch, 
aged  68.  Claim  £4.  He  had  been  on  the 
fund  166  weeks.  His  death  was  veiy 
sudden. 

September  7,  1854.  Robert  Tomlms,  of 
Winchcombe,  Gloucester  Branch,  aged  53. 
Claim  £8.  He  had  been  on  the  fwaids  35 
weeks. 

September,  2,  1854.  James  Tattam,  of 
Fenny  Stratford,  in  the  Newport  PsgneU 
Circuit,  aged  45.  Oaim  £8.  He  died  in 
peace,  trusting  in  the  atonement. 

September  5,  1854.  Phebe  Coats,  of 
Brackley,  aged  58.    Claim  £4. 

September  2^854.  Mrs.  Webb,  of  Wil- 
lenhall,  m  the  Walsall  Circuit.    Claim  £4. 

The  following  additions  and  correc- 
tions for  the  list  of  Committee,  published 
in  last  month's  Magarine,  hare  oeea  for* 
warded  by  the  Secretary : — 

C  Arter,  Lower  North -street,  KnljhtshrtdffB- 
Wm.    Nelstrop,   Clereland    Lod|re»  Aekwortfc 

Moor.top,  near  Pontefraet,  Torki^ilre. 
Joseph  Johnson,  Loath,  Ltacolnshire. 
B.  Hardy,  Saham,  near  Watton,  Norfolk. 
Joseph  Harding,  Perry  Hill,  Sydenham.    ' 
William  Sanman,  8,  Little  Queen^iatrest,  Wot- 

minater. 
J.  Samuel  Marsh,  Holcot  Hall,  near  Northao?- 

ton,  tmstee,  ihonld  not  tiave  ^»peared  smeoc 

the  list  of  Committee. 
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▲hbott,  £11,  Sallibary 
Ackworth,  Mr.,  Rochester  Circnlt 
Adams,     Edward,  ,  Burton-on- 

Trent  Circuit 
A  Friend,  Bath 
A  Friend,  Bradford  Circnlt 
A  Friend  p.  J.Maraden»  Doncaster 
A  Lady,  Halifax 
A  Lady,  Llrerpool 
Allen,  John,  Deptford  and  Wool- 
wich Circuit 
Alraack,  William,  Jan.,  Rlpon 
A  Local  Preacher,  Aylesbnry 
Aricyle,  B.,  Easle  Hall,  Lincoln 
Armstrong,  John,  North  Shields 

Circnlt 
Arter,  Charles,  Chelsea  Circuit 
Arter,  Urs.,  Chelsea 


Andrew,  Joseph,  Bakewdl 
Ashwood,  Mrs.,  Shefleld 
Aubert,  Daniel,  Ouems^ 
Balding,  Hobert,Jun.,  I)ownham 
Baldock,  Mr.,  Wyrall,  Notts 
Baladon,  George,  Barnstaple 
Barker,  Robert,  s^heffleld 
Barnard  John,  Gt.   Elsiagham, 

Norfolk 
Bamicott,  John,  Brldport  (Life 

Member) 
Barrett,  John,  Hungerford 
Barton,  Joiin,  Belper 
Baasett,  George.  Sheffield 
Batchelor,  Mr.,  Hinde-strcet  Ct. 
Bateroan,  William,  Longton 
Baylia,  Mr.,  Preston  Circuit 
BeaeheU,  Jamesi  Snalth 


Beswick,  George,  Derty 
Beswick,  William,  TamhtRham 
Bentley,  BenJ.,  HaddenfleU  1^ 
Bentley,  James,  Deiby 
Burrs,  Benjamin,  Bakewell 
Bickers,  Mr.,  Leeds 
Biddle,  George,  Spitalflelds 
Bird,  Walter,  Birmingham 
Blenkom,  T.,  Hnddenfleld  I  at 
Blott,  Mr.,  Welltagboroflgl) 
Boden,  James,  Derby 
Booker,  William.  Cherterfl«M 
Booth,  William,  Lambeth 
Bottomley,  Moses,  Bradford 
Bott,  WUllam,  Wrexham 

Bonghton,  John  H.,  Loath 

Bourne,  Joseph,  Deaby  Pott«y, 
Dert)y 
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BowmiCB,   Mr.,   Newport,  Hon 

mouth 
Bovrron,  WllIiAm,  Chelsea 
Boyce,  John,  Downhftm 
Bmnkingtonv  Geo.,  Brackley 
Bridget,  Ml*..  Deptford  Circait 
Brlerly,  J.  HaddersHeld  Ist 
Brigjca,  Mr.,  Greenwich 
Brooke,  Mr.,  Sheffield 
Brooke,  Mrs.,  ditto 
Brookes,  G.,  Huddersfleld  2nd 
Brookes,  J.,  Sheffield 
Brookee,  Mr.,  Edward,  ditto 
Brookes,  Thomas,  Stourport  (Llfb 

Member) 
Bromley,  Mr^  Eyara,  Bakewell 
Brown,  Mrs.,  J.  R.,  Spltalflelds. 
Brown,  William,  Chelsea 
Browne,  George,  B.,  Halifax 
Baliitade,  Mrs.,  Chelsea 
Banney,  W.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Banting,    Robert,  Eecles,   near 

Manchester 
Burrows,  R.,  Exeter 
Barrows,  Samuel,  Hen.,  Sheffield 
Burton,  Mr.,  Deptford  Clrcnlt 
Burton,  Mrs.,  Easingwold 
Bntterworth,  R.,  Huddersfleld 
By  water.  A.,  Sheffield 
Carbishley,  Joseph,  Cheadle 
Carpenter,  Mr.,  Bath 
Carter,  Mr.,  Pontefract  Clrcalt 
Carter,  Mrs.,  Buckingham 
Carter,    Richard,    Buckingham 

(Trustee) 
Carter,  Wm.  B.,  Nottingham 
Carr,  Charles,  L.eeds 
Carr,  Josiah,  ditto 
Carr,  Mr.,  Huddersfleld 
Carr,  Mrs.  Charles,  Leeds 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.,  Windsor 
Chamberlain,  Thomsa,  Windsor 

(Honorary  Secretary) 
Chambers,  George,  Sheffield 
Champion,  W.  J.,  Queen-street 
Chance,  J.'  R.,  Hinde-street 
Chance,  Mr., Birmingham 
Cheetham,  Mr.,  Oldham 
Chettle,  T.  W.,  Nottingham 
Chipchase,  Joseph,  Spitalflelds 
Clarke,  Jacob,  Weedon 
Clarke,  J.  U.,  Nottingham 
Clarke,  Mr.,  Brackley 
Clarke^  R.,  Darentry 
Clefton,  Mr.,  Oldham 
Clifton,  William,  Bingham 
Clive,  Mr.,  Birmingham 
Coad,  William,  Laonceston 
Cobb,  Mr.,  Sheffield 
Cole,  John,  Newport,  Monmonth 
Cole,  Bkelton,  Sheffield 
Oole,  Thomas,  ditto 
Collier,  U.,  Newport,  Monm. 
Coombes,  John,  Shaftesbury  Ct. 
Coppard,  Mrs.,  Deptford 
Coppard,  William,  Deptford 
Cordery,  Charles,  Sonthwark 
Cordery,  Francis,  ditto 
Cordery,  James,  ditto 
Coulson,  William,  Doncaster 
Cox,  John,  Brldport 
Creswell,  £.,  Chelsea  (Secretary) 
Crossland,  Mr.,  Sheffield 
Crowther,  J.,  Masbro',  Rotherham 
Crovsdale,  Juhn,  Pontefract 
Cttllwlek,  W.,  WoWerhampton 
Cuppels,   James,  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne 
Cnthbertson,  John,  Chelsea 
Cuthbertaon,  Thomas,  ditto 
CutteU,  Robert,  Sheffield 
Cntts,  W.  H.,  Edinburgh 
Cuttle,  W.  O.,  Pontefract 
Cntts,  John,  Chesterfleld 
Darwent,  William,    BakeweU 
Circuit 


Darls,  D.,  Merthyr  Tydrll 
Davis,  Walter,  Worcester 
Dimmock,  E.  B.,  Wolverhampton 
Dingley.  Richard,  Launceston 
Dinneloe,  Mr.,  Derby 
Douglas,  Mr.,  Hlnde-street 
Drabble,  John,  Chesterfleld 
Drabb,  Mr.  G^  Ponteft>act  Ct. 
Drake,  Henry,  Woolwich 
Duncan,  George,  Stourport 
Durley,  Mrs.,  Whitchurch 
Durley,  Miss,  ditto 
Durley,  Richard,  Whitchurch 
Eagers,  W.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Edwards,  Mrs.  W.,  Leeds 
Edwards,  Wm.,  Camden  Town 
Edwards,  William,  Leeds 
Edmeades,  Thomas,  Chelsea 
Elphic,  Mr.,  Hinde-street 
Erosley,  Joseph,  Bamsley 
English,  I.,  Deptford 
English,  Mrs.,  Deptford 
England,  Thomas,  Sndth 
Ennor,  Mr.,  Spitalflelds 
Fawcett,  Wm.,  Sharrow  Honse, 

Sheffield 
Fawley,  Joshua,  Sheffield 
Fearnslde,  John,  Bradford 
Fielding,  James,  Sowerby,  Bridge 

street 
Firmelow,  Joseph,  Wolrerhamp- 

ton 
Firth,  James,  Llndley 
Fisher,  Mr.,  Deptford  Circuit 
Flatman,  John,  Downham 
Fletcher,  P.  P.,  Nusworth,  Bory 

Circuit 
Foster,  Cornelius,  Louth 
Foster,  John,  ditto 
Foster,  William,  Halifax 
Fowler,  Eli,  Brldport 
Fowler,  John,  Ipswich 
Fox,  George,  Shepton  Mallet 
Fox,  James.  Mansfleld 
Froggatt,  R.,  Manchester  Circuit 
Furneas,  John,  Preston  Circuit 
Gahagan,  Mr.,  Hlnde-street 
Gamble  Charles,  Derby 
Gandy,  Mrs ,  Bradfbrd 
Gandy,  Wtlltam,  ditto 
George,  William,  Shrewsbury 
Gilliatt,  Jos'ph,  Louth 
Godwin,  Fisher,  Sheffield 
Golden,  Perrin  John,  Bristol 
Goodacre,  R.,  Nottingham 
Ooodman,  John,  M.  D.,  Stockport 
Goodwin,  Mr.,  Hinckley  Circuit 
Green,  George,  Bath 
Green,  Joseph,  North  Shields 
Greenhalgh,  John,  Manchester 
Greenwood,  Mr.,  Rnncorn 
Gregory,  George,  Salisbury 
Griffith,  Richard,  Birmingham 
Griffiths,  Samuel,  Bristol 
Grimes,  W.,  Newport  Pagnell 
Grissel,  Mr.,  Islington  Circait 
Grores,  William,  Snalth 
Gnest,  John,  Warrington 
Goest,  Mr.,  Rotherham 
Gnmey,  T.,  Brixton  (Trustee) 
Hacketr,  Thomas,  Cromford 
Haekett,  Wm.,  Bilston,  Wolrer. 

hampton 
Hadfleld,  Thomas  Warrington 
Hadley,  Leonard.  Dursley 
Haliam,  Mr.,  Sheffield 
Hallam,  Samuel,  ditto 
Hall,  Alexander,  Klngatown,  Ire- 
land 
Hall,  Daniel,  Asfordby,  near  Mel- 

ton  Mowbray 
Harding,  Joseph,  Deptford 
Hardy,  Brighton,  Saham,  Norfolk 
Hardy,  James  Kelita,  South  wark 
Hardy,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  Southwark 
Harrison,  George,  W.,  Wakefleld 


Harrison,  John,  Chesterfleld 
Harrison,  John,  Leeds 
Harrison,  Mr.,  Sheffield 
Harrison,  Mrs.,  Wakefleld 
Harris,    Dennis    (New     Tork) 

United  States  of  America 
Harris,  George,  Southbom,  Tan> 

bridge  Wells 
Harris,  Mrs.  W.,  Louth 
Harris,  William,  Editor,  ditto 
Harness,  G  ,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Hancock,  Thomas,  Longton 
Hankey  Henry,  Easingwold 
Hawkins,  Edward,  Exeter 
Hawkins,  John,  Easingwold 
Hazeldine,  Wm.,  ;4onthwark 
Heeley,  Edmand,  Bimlngham 
Hennor,  Thomas,  Spitalflelds 
Henson,  Mr.,  Hinde-street 
Herbert,  William,  Nottingham 
Harrison,  Joseph,  Buxton  Ct. 
Hews4>n,  Mr.  B..  Louth 
Htcks,  W.,  Fowey,  Cornwall 
Htguett,  John.  Runcorn 
Hill,  Charies,  Bristol 
Hill,  Joseph,  Bramley 
Hill,  Mrs.,  Bramley 
Hirst,  William,  Pontefract 
Hoflesh,  Mr.,  Ramsgate 
HolUs,  Mr,  Birmingham 
Holy,  T.  B.,  Sheffield  (Ufe  Mem. 

ter) 
Hopkins,  B.,  Leighton  Bnxzard 
Howarth,  James,  Slieffield 
Hunt,  Thomas.  Spltalflelds 
Hurst,  James,  Birmingham 
Hurst,  James,  Ipswich 
Ingram,  S.,  WolTerhampton 
Insley,  Robert,  Hinde-street 
Irons,  Mr.,  Sheffield 
Jackson.  John,  Southwark 
Jameson,  Wm.,  Queen-street 
Jeffrey,  Thomas,  Chelsea 
Jepaon,  John,  Sheffield 
Johnson,  John,  Loath 
Johnson,  Mrs.,  Chesterfleld 
Jones.  Theodore,  Islington 
Jones.  William,  Roaa^  Hereford- 
shire 
Jordan,  Mr.,  BeTper 
Jukes,  James.  Shaftesbury 
Jukes,  Mrs.,  Shaftesbury 
Kaye,  Hildreth,  Spltalflelde 
Kaye,  John,  Hinde-street 
Kendall,  Samoel,  Exeter 
Kent,  John,  Chesterfleld 
Kcrriek,  Richard,  rtt.  IveTs  Circuit 
Killingrey,  Mr.,  Doncaster  Ciret, 
King,  Mrs.,  IsMngten  Circuit 
Kirkby,     Jamesi     MarshchapiB!, 

Loulh    • 
Knight,  Joseph,  Oueen-street 
Knight,  Mr.,  Hinde-street 
Lace,  Edward,  Preston  Clrcnlt 
Lamplugh,  Alfred,  Warrington 
Larder,  Joseph,  Loath 
Larerack,  Mr.,  Doncaater  Circuit 
Lawton,    Mr.,   Knntton   Heath, 

Longton  Circuit 
Lawton,  Samuel,  Taunton  Circuit 
Lawton,  Mrs  Samael,  ditto 
Lee,  Mr.,  Stockport 
Leicester,  Mr.,  Oldham 
Leighton,  John,  Nottingham 
Leighton,  Mrs.  John,  ditto 
LInney,  Isaac,  Stockport 
Llnter,  Mr..  Netherlands 
Littlefalr,  Mr.,  Barnard  Castle 
Llvisley,  William,  Longton 
Lock,  8tephen,  Downham 
Longbottom,  Mr.,  Oldham 
Lore,  Joshua,  Swaffham  Clrcnlt 
Loxdale,  Henry,  Chelsea 
Loxton,  C.  A.,  Wednesbory 
Lupton,  John,  Bramley 
Mackay,  Mr.,  Exeter 
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UBTFIofon,  W.,  HtiddersfleM  lit 
IfalHnson,  G.,  dCtto  Ist 
MalUiwon,  T.,  ditto  2nd 
Ifareer,  Richard.  Xottinghut 
Marple,  John,  Ashbourne 
lfara4«ii,  Bonjamin,  Leeds 
^larsden,  Isaac,  Doncaster 
Jfarsdcn,  Joseph,  ditto 
Marali,  fohn,  Noitbampton  CIrct. 
Afarsh,     J.     S.,    Holcot     Hall, 

Northampton,  Trustee 
Marshall.  John,  WolTerhampton 
If  artln,  •Charles,  Derhjr 
3ifartin,-irohn,  Waniogton 
Sfartia,    WilUain,     Altrinoham, 

Mancheitcr 
Moek,  Alderman,  Tork 
llelsoD,  J.  B.,  M.IX,   Birmios- 

ham 
MelsoB,  Rev.  It.,  ditto 
Mitchell,  John,  MouMBorrel 
Moor,  Xr.,  Bath 
Moore,  WflUam,  Fanrtngham 
Moretea,  William,  Le«th 
Morgaa,  T.,  Sioarperc 
Morgan,  Jeho,  Wrexham 
Morgan,  Mark,  ChUterton,  Isle  ef 

W<lgiit  arcnit 
Morley,  William,  Doncaster 
Morrow,  R.,  Newcastle-on-Tjne 
Naah,  WilHam,  Islington 
Neal,  R.,  Peterborosgh 
Nel«trop,  Joseph,  Shelleld 
Nelstrop,    William,     Aekworth, 

Pontefract  (Ll/e  Member) 
Nichoisoa  and  Can*,  Sheffield 
NicheHsen,  Thomas,  Lincoln 
Nodes,  Mr.,  fiinde-street 
Norbaiy,  Joseph,  Mancltester 
Norrl^  Edward,  Ripley 
North,  Darli,  Wolverhampton 
Oatley,  Mr.  D.,  Devises 
Oliver,  Thema%  Nottingham 
Owen,  Tlienaa,  Stoorport 
Packer,  Arthur,  Barnstaple 
Padmore,  Thomas,  Birmingham 
Padman,  J.  C,  Boston  Spa 
Palmer,  Mr.  I.,  Soothwark 
Palmer,  William,  PeCerboroogh 
Panther,  Mr.,  ^athwark 
Pape,  Mr.,  Workington 
Parker,  Q^  Borovghbrldge 
ParmlQv,  John,   Bamanl  Castle 

CircMt 
Parsons,    John,    Enmore-greeni 

Shaftesboiy  droaU 
Peace,  Alderman,  Sheffield 
Peachy,  Jolm,  Ipswich 
Pearson,  Francis,  Btrmlngfaam 
Pearson,  Mr ,  SpitaMeMs 
Pearson,  Mrs.,  Birmingham 
Peck,  Bohert,  Lougfaboreugh 
Penman,  John,  Sunderland 
Perklas»  John,  Tavistock 
Phillips,  Alexander 
Phillips,  John,  Pontefraet 
■Piper,  Moses,  Stoorport 
Pitt,  Mr.»  Stanntaigley,  Bramlqy 

Clrcoit  > 

Plant)  David,  Southwark 
Plant,  William,  Doncaster 
Plummer,  John,  Coleford,  Shep- 

ton  Mallett 
Poole,  Tboraaa,  Frome 
Porritt,  Mr.,  HnddersAeld 
Potter,  Samnel,  Chelsea 
Powell,  Thomaa,  Herefonl 
Powell,  Bdward,  Longtoa 
Pretty,  William,  Ipswich 
Priestly.  Mr^  Doncaster 
Prior,  Mr.,  Hackney 
Prltchard,  T.,  Jan.,  Hereiord 
Pngsley.  W.,  Newport,  Monm. 


Pulberffsey,  John,  Doncaster 
Pye,  Thomsa,  Longton 
Rabbits,  E.  H..  Lambeth 
Babbits,  William,  Chelsea 
Ratcliff,   J.,  Birmingham  (Life 

Member  and  Trustee) 
Reay,  J.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Reed,  H.,  Islington  (Trustee) 
Reformer,  a,  Leieds 
Rhodes,  J.,  Patrington  Circuit 
Rhodes,  Mr-,  Doncaster 
Rhodes,  William,  Cleckheaton 
Richards,  John,  Penxance 
Richardson,  C,  Birmingham 
Richardson,  J.,  Alderman,  Leeds 
Ricliardson,  John,  Sheffield 
Richardson,  Mrs.,  ditto 
Richards,  Mr.,  Ezetw 
Riley,  Thomas,  Liverpool 
Riley,  Mr.  S ,  Oldham 
Roberts,  Mr.,  Sheffield 
Robson,  R.,  Newcastle*on-Tyne 
Rose,  James,  Great  ElUngham 
Rosewear,  Rosewame,  Fenaatice 
Rowley,  Mr.,  Ponteftact 
Rush,  Mrs.,  Sheffield 
Sanders,  Mr.  I.,  Wirksworth 
Saunders,  James,  CronSford 
ScaUlff.  Mr.,  Chelsea 
Schofleld,  Isaac,  Alderman,  Shef- 
field 
Schofleld,  John,  Oldham 
Schofleld,  Jas.,  sen.,  Oldham 
Schofleld,  Jas^Jun^  ditto 
Schofleld,  Mrs.,  ditto 
Scott,  John,  Worcester 
Seamons,  W.,  Pickering 
Searaons,  William,  Aylesbury 
Seaton,  Mrs.,  Sheffield 
Sbarman,  Abraham,  ditto 
Sharman,  John,  ditto 
Sliarman,  Mrs.  John,  ditto 
Sharman,  W.,  Ireland,  by  Mr.  J. 

Sharman,  Sheffield 
barman,  Mrs.  Abraham,  ditto 
f^harpley,  David,  Kettering 
Sharpley,  John  Booth,  Louth 
Sharpley,  Roger,  ditto 
Pharpley,  Samuel,  ditto 
Shaw,  Ben.,  Hndderafleld,  Sod 
Shaw,  James,  ditto 
Shaw,  W.,  Pontefract 
Shilcock,  Joseph,  Derby 
Slater,  ThomM  Belper 
Smail,  Mrs.,  Bramley 
8medley,John,  Lea-bridge,  Crom- 

ford  Circuit 
Smith,  Mr.  J.,  Wortley,  Braml^ 

Circuit 
Smith,  Samuel  H.,  Derby 
Smith,  Thomas,  Ipswich 
Sneesby,  T.,  Sheffield 
Southworth,  Wm..  Soathport 
Sperring,  Henry,  Froroe  Circuit 
Stanley,  Robert  Swan,  Newcastle* 

on-Tyne  (Trustee) 
Steele,  Mr.  A.,  Barnard  Caatle 
Steele,  Mr.  I ,  ditto 
Stephenson,  Mrs.,  Leeds 
Stevens,  Mr.,  City-road  Circuit 
Stevens,  Mr.,  Wellingborough 
Stockdale,  Robert,  Stockport 
Stones,  G.,  Pontefract 
Sntclitr,  J.  C,  Bamslev  Circuit 
Sykos,  Mr.,  Huddersfleld 
Tarn,  Thomas,  Barnard  Castle 
Tasker,  John,  Sheffield 
Taylor,  Jaraei^  Bamsley 
Teasdale,  Mr.,  Easingwold 
Thomas,  WilUam,  Swansea  Clret. 
Thompson,  J.,  Wolvertiampton 
Thompson,  Mr.,  Huddersfleld 
Thorns,  George  P.  P.,  Exeter 


Thornton,  Jonn,  Bradford 
Thnis  Mr.,  Islington  Circoit 
Tomes,  John,  Sedgeley,  Wolnr- 

hampton 
Tomlinson,  Coles,  Longhbonmfh 
Tomlinwn,  J.,  Ashboam 
Towne,  J.,  Melton  Mowbray 
Travis,  John,  Sheffield 
Treen,  J.,  Davenbry 
Trehane,  Sampson,  Exeter 
Tnckey,  Samuel,  Bristol . 
Tamer,  J.,  Hinckley 
Turner,  T.  B.,  Shepton  MaUstt 
Turner,  Thomas,  Hinekleiy 
Twlgg,  William,  Louth 
T.  A.  B.,  Bradford 
Underwood,   Mr.,   Northam^oa 
^    Circuit 

Unwin,  John,  ditto  (Bx-PresldeBt) 
Unwhi,  Mrs.  John,  Sheffield 
Upton,  John,  Daventry 
Vlckery,  Joseph,  Bristol 
Volkman,  Mrs..  Spitalflelds 
Volkman,  Charles,  ditto 
Waddington,  J.  Halgh,  Haddert- 

fleld  1st 
Waddington,  T.,  Wlsbeach 
Wade,  J.,  Miteham,  Croydon 
Walker,  Thomas,  Ripon 
Walters.  John,  Sheffield 
Ward,  Mr.  Twyford.  Melton  Mow- 
bray Circuit 
Warren,  Samuel,  Great  EninRham 
Warrington,  Mr.  Banby,  Meltoa 

Mowbray 
Watson,  Charles,  Leeds 
Wavell.  Edm.  MInsor.  Hall&x 
Webb,  Mrs ,  Spitalflelds 
Webb.  Joseph,  Hnddersfteld 
Webster,  William,  Belper 
Westcott,  Mrs.,  Sutton,  Croyikni 

Ctrcait 
Westmoreland,  Thomas^  Pearitli 
Wheeler,  Mrs.,  High  Wvoonbe 
Whelpton,  George,  Derby 
Whitehead.  Peter.  Rawtenstall 
Whitehead,   David,  RawtenstaB 

Trustee 
White,  Mr.  B  ,  Bradford 
Whitney,  Samuel,  Onndie 
Whttworth,  John,  Bamdey 
Widlake,  Pascal,  Barnstaple 
Wilde,  J.,  Hlnde^trcet ,  Preri^eat, 

Treasurer,  and  Life  Member) 
Wild,  John,  Bradford 
Wilks,  James,  WolverbamptoB 
Wilkinson.  H.  D.,  Slieffldd 
Wilkinson.  James,  ditto 
Williams.  0..  Ht  Paul's 
Williams,  S.  T.,  Moorgat»4ti«st. 

Islington 
Wills,  George,  BUsworth,  North* 

ampton 
Wills,  Mrs.,  ditto 
Wilson,  Alderman,  Bramley 
Wilson,  Benjamin,  ditto 
Wilson,  David  H.,  Newcaitle-OB- 

Tyne 
Wilson,  H.  J.,  Manebeater 
Wilson,  John.  Bramley 
Wilson,  J.,  Bradford 
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Wrigley,  J.,  Hackney 
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THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  THE  SACRAxMENTS, 

Within  the  ^'  Church  of  England/'  as  by  law  established,  ere  many 
months  have  elapf*ed,  will  once  more  be  tried  the  question  of  what  divines 
call  the  V^real  presence"  in  the  Holj  Eucharist.  Among  its  ministers 
there  are  two  men  who  have  stood  forth  mure  prominently  than  all 
others  as  champions  of  this  doctrine,  and  until  recently  bo^  of  these 
were  the  holders  of  gpreat  dignities  and  very  considerable  emoluments  in 
the  Church.  One  of  them,  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  had  published  a  book 
on  the  subject,  and  stated  therein  that  safety  for  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  present  crisis,  consisted  only  in  her  adoption  of  his  views.  Shortly 
after  the  pubHcation  of  this  work  proceedings  were  taken  against  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  and  a  correspondence  ensued  which  resulted  in  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  resigning  his  preferments  in  the  metropolitan  See  of  York ; 
thus  evading  the  trial  of  the  question  which  the  High  Church  party  'have 
for  many  years  raised,  and  of  which  they  have  pertinaciously  assumed 
the  affirmative,  namely,  that  the  Articles  and  Canons  of  Mother  Church 
permit  and  sanction  their  ultra  and  pro-papistical  doctrines  and  obser- 
vances. Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  other  of  these  celebrities,  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Denison,  has  been  accused  bj 
a  brother  clergyman,  the  Vicar  of  South-Brent,  of  preaching  and  pub- 
lishing the  same  obnoxious  doctrines.  It  is  but  candid  to  state  that  the 
Archdeacon  denies  this.  Still,  so  satisfied  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
that  these  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  his  published  sermons,  that  he  has 
issued,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ditcher,  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  which,  if  it  justify  his  own  conclusions,  will  place'  the  Rev. 
Archdeacon  before  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  there  and  then  it  will  be 
tried  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  is  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  established  by  law.    For 
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the  information  of  our  readers  we  will  quote  these  charges  as  preferred  in 
tbe  Archbishop*s  letter  of  the  5th  of  September  last.  It  is  asserted  that 
Mr.  Denison  preaches  and  publishes : — 

1st.  That  the  act  of  consecration  causes  the  bread  and  wine,  though 
remaining  in  their  natural  substances^  to  have  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  really  though  spiritually  joined  to  them,  so  that  to  receive  the  one 
is  to  receive  the  other. 

2nd.  That  the  wicked  and  unbelieving  eat  and  drink  the  body  and 
Uood  6f  Ohriatin  the  Loid's  Sapper  just  as  much  as  the  faithful. 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  this  topic  we  will  refer  to  another  of  the 
high  Tractarian  doctrines,  namely^  that  of  "  Baptismal  Regeneration/'  bj 
which  is  meant  that  all  baptised  persons  are  converted,  regenerate  in 
Christ,  and,  according  to  a  correspondent  in  the  English  Churchman^ 
**  should  not  be  bidden  to  come  to  Christ,  but  to  beware  lest  they  fail  from 
bim,  to  abide  in  him  by  religious  life,  good  works,  and  holy  commanioo, 
to  Imow  him  in  whose  bosom  they  are  by  baptism.'' 

Now  here  are  two  most  fatal  errors,  taught  by  a  large  body  of  men 
eating  the  bread  and  enjoying  the  emoluments  of  a  professedly*  Pro- 
testant Church,  the  very  existence  of  which  is  useless  and  unnecessary,* 
unless  it  be  to  repudiate  and  protest  against  these  papistical  doctrines. 

The  distinction  4)etween  transubstantiation  and  Mr.  Archdesoon 
Deniaon^s  first  proposition  is  such  as  none  but  a  casuist  would  adopt; 
and  between  the^power  of  the  keys  as  claimed  by  the  Papists,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  as  held  by  some  of  the  dergy  of  the 
establishment,  there  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  difference;  and,  but  for  the 
momentous  interests  imperilled  by  the  anomalous  state  of  parties  within 
the  pale  of  the  English  Church,  we  should  be  inclined  to  treat  the  whole 
quarrel  between  the  High  and  Low  State  churchmen  with  the  silence  it 
deserves.  We  turn,  however,  from  this  unprofitable  theme  to  a  considers- 

*  In  makiog  use  of  this  extreme  assertion,  we  refer  to  the  English  Establishmat 
as  a  dlstinctiyely  protesting  Church,  the  high  import  of  the  qaestions  at  issne  re- 
qoiring  this  point  to  be  brought  out  with  great  prominencj.  But  while  it  iseertuslY 
true  that  the  <*  very  existence  "  of  a  "professedly  Protestant  Choreh*'  impHu  tbe 
repudiation  of  the  peculiar  teneta  and  corrupt  practices  of  the  ROmish  commuoioD, 
it  is  not  asserted  that  that  is  the  only  purpose  for  which  a  Protestant  Church  shoald 
exist ;  neither  does  it  follow,  if  that  purpose  were  put  in  abeyance  altogether,  umI 
abandoned  as  a  principle  of  action,  that  a  Church  professedly  Protestant  irodd 
thereby  become  ^'  useless  and  unnecessary;"  for  the  high  purposes  of  C3irist*s  eraa- 
gelic  institute  may  be  carried  out,  and  the  simple  principles  he  enunciated  may  be 
grasped  and  applied  to  our  perishing  fellow-sinners,  without  so  much  as  taking  notice 
of  the  existence  of  org^ised  or  unorganised  Popery,  much  less  entering  into  actire 
antagonism  with  the  agents  of  that  arch-heresy.  On  the  contrary,  we  opine,  if  to 
oppose,  protest  against,  and  repudiate  Popery  be  the  only  purpose  fbr  whieh«s 
'  Protestant  Church  exists,  its  existence  in  a  gospel  point  of  view  is,  in  the  words  here 
.  nsed,  both  **  useless  and  unnecessary,"  for  that  is  intrinsically  a  purpose  of  strifii 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  must  be  conducted  after  a  carnal  fashion,  and  so  fsr 
is  not  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  truth.  When  churches  come  to  exi&t 
only  for  purposes  of  this  description,  the  grapes  of  the  rine  of  the  earth  are  iodee<i 
becoming  '« folly  ripe  "  (Rev.  xiv.  18, 19),  and  ready  for  «•  the  wijw-press.* 
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tion  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  two  sacraments^  so  called — **  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper." 

We  are  happy  in  the  conviction  that  our  readers  have  no  such  un- 
scriptural  views  as  are  entertained  by  the  Vicar  of  East-Brent  and  the 
High  Church  party.  Without  vain  boasting,  we  may  say  that  both  we 
and  they  haife  been  better  instructed  in  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  have  not  so  learned  Christ  as  to  think  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any 
man  or  set  of  men  to  change  the  bread  and  wine  by  consecration,  so  that 
it  shall  possess  ''spiritually  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  We  hold 
such  teaching  to  be  something  more  than  Christ's  gospel,  and  such  as 
could  only  have  entered  the  minds  of  proud  and  self-sufficient  men,  who 
aimed  to  exalt  themselves  by  adding  to  the  simple  functions  of  the 
Christian  minister  the  juggling  pretensions  to  supernatural  power  of  the 
demon-dealing  priests  of  the  old  pagan  idolatry.  Again,  we  hold  that 
the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Begeneration  is  a  living  lie,  an  accumulating 
contradiction  of  the  plainest  evidence  and  the  md^i  incontrovertible 
facts.  Take  any  parish  or  township  in  the  United  Kingdom, — 
take  East-Brent  for  instance,  or  the  city  of  Ihceter,  the  episcopal 
residence  of  another  great  luminary  on  this  vexed  question ;  take 
Oxford,  where  the  assembled  teachers  of  these  obnoxious  doctrines 
congregate  from  time  to  time  for  mutual  enlightenment  and  edification. 
In  any  or  all  of  these  places,  is  it  consistent  with  reason  or  common 
sense,  with  scripture  or  revelation,  to  believe  that  all  who  have 
passed  beneath  the  magical  fingers  of  the  oi*dained  clergy  are  regenerate, 
born  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  in  Christ?  What!  those 
drunkards  and  swearers,  whoremongers^  and  adulterers, '  thieves  .  and 
vagabonds,  impenitent  and  godless, — are  they  to  be  told  to  '^  abide  in 
him,"  to  bewai*e  lest  they  fall  from  him,  to  hold  fast  the  beginning  of 
their  confidence,  and  be  steadfast  unto  the  end  ?  Dreadful,  damning 
delusion !  Who,  then,  are  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of 
iniquity?  Who  ai*e  to  be  warned  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come? 
Who  to  be  told  not  "  to  say  within  themselves,  We  have  Abraham  for 
our  father,  and  Abraham's  God  for  our  friend?"  Who  are  of  their 
father  the  devil,  if  these  baptised  heathens  are  not  ?  We  will  not  tamper 
with  this  subject.  We  say,  in  all  honesty  of  conviction,  as  in  the  fear 
of  Ood,  that  the  language  of  fit.  Paul,  applied  to  the  old  nte,  is  ten-fold 
more  applicable  to  the  new.  For  these,  and  for  all,  neither  circumcision 
nor  baptism  availeth  anything,  but  a  new  creature. 

One  great  mistake,  especially,  in  the  teaching  of  such  men  as  Deni- 
son,  Wilberforce,  and  others  of  their  class,  is,  that  they  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  our  corporate  and  individual  relationship  to  Christ. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  God  did,  of  his  own  peculiar  will  and 
pleasure,  ordain  and  choose  one  community,  consisting  of  twelve  tribes 
of  bondmen,  who  in  their  corporate  capacity,  by  tbe  initial  rite  of  cii*- 
cumcision,  were  set  apart  or  consecrated  to  his  service ;  but,  even  among 

these, ''  all  were  not  Israel  who  were  of  Israel."    Who  could  know  this 
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better  than  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles— '^  a  born  Israelite,  a 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  as  touching  the  law  a  Pharisee?"  and  what  does 
he  saj  when  writing  to  the  Romans  about  this  initiatory  rile  ? — "  He  is 
not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is 
outward  in  the,  flesh;  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly,  and  cir- 
cumcision is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose 
praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God/*  It  is  evident,  then,  if  we  beUeve  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  apostle,  that  corporate  Jddaism  was  a  totally  distinct 
thing  irom  that  individual  consecration  of  heart  and  life  which  God 
required  at  every  man's  hands ;  nay,  the  very  rite  was  null  and  void  in 
every  individual  case,  unless  accompanied  by  personal  obedience.  '^  If 
thou  be  a  breaker  of  the  Jaw  thy  circumcision  is  made  uncircmnciBioD.'' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  righteousness  of  the  uncircumcised  shall  be 
counted  for  circumcision,  because  "  there  is  no  respect  of  persona  with 
God."  The  circumcised  and  the  uncircumcised,  whatever  they  were  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  were,  as  individuals,  equally  sinners  before  God, 
their  ritual  difference  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  '^  Are  we,''  says 
St  Paul  of  his  Jewish  brethren,  ,when  discussing  this  very  question  of 
ritual  regeneration  in  reference  to  the  Gentiles,  who  had  never  known  or 
experienced  it,  ''  are  we  better  than  they  ?  no,  in  no  wise ;  all  are  under 
sin ! "  '^  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his 
sight"  So  much,  then,  for  the  old  rite,  which,  though  appointed  of 
God  and  performed  by  his  priests  upon  the  persons  of  his  chosen  people, 
conferred  no  regenerating  advantage  on  individuals^  though  they  sorelj 
needed  it  t 

And  now,  we  ask,  where,  out  of  the  Church  of  England  prayer-books 
and  Roman  Catholic  missals,  do  we  find  that  baptism,  any  more  than 
cii'cumcision,  availeth  anything  ?  This  rite  was  revived,  or  instituted,  br 
John,  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord.  Jesus  baptised  not,  but  his  disciple?, 
and  this,  though  doubtless  performed  by  the  authority  and  sanction  of 
Christ,  was  not  the  baptism  of  regeneration.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  St  Luke  recounts  to  Theophilus  a  conversation  which  the  Saviour 
held  after  his  resurrection  with  the  apostles,  all  of  whom  were  baptised, 
but  not  regenerated,  men.  '^  He  commanded  them  that  they  should  not 
depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which  ye 
have  heard  of  me ;  for  John  truly  baptised  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be 
baptised  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence."  Acts  i.  4,  5. 
'^  Again  they  asked  of  him,  saying,  Lord,  wilt  thou  ,at  this  time  restore 
again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  And  he  said  unto  them.  It  is  not  for  yon  to 
know  the  times  or  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  Ids  ovn 
power.  But  ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  opon 
you :  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,"  <&c.  The  whole  chapter  showrs 
that  up  to  this  time,  though  baptised,  the  apostles  had  not  received  the 
Holy  Ghost.  If  we  turn  to  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  we  shall  see  that,  even  in  the  ministrations  of  the  apostl^i 
no  such  idea  is  recognised  as  baptismal  regeneration,  and  that,  as  held 
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by  the  high-chorcli  party  in  this  country,  it  is  utterly  repudiated  by  the 
great  apostle  to  th^  Qentiles:  ''I  thimk  God  that  I  baptised' none  of 
you  but  Crispus  and  Gaius,  lest  any  should  say  that  I  baptised  in  my 
own  name;  and  I  baptised  also  the  household  of  Stephanus;  besides,  I 
know  not  whether  I  baptised  any  other."  What,  not  in  all  the  city  of 
Corinth,  where,  thraugh  his  instrumentality,  there  was  a  numerous  and 
flourishing  church  of  regenerated  men  f  No !  "  For  Christ/'  says  St. 
Paul, ''  sent  me  not  to  baptise,  but  to  preach  the  gospel." 

There  is  only  one  passage  which  seems  to  favour  this  high-church 
heresy :  it  is  found  in  the  19th  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  relates  to  this  very 
Corinthian  church  in  which  Paul  thanks  God  he  did  not  baptise,'  because 
of  their  wretched  contentions  on  the  subject.  They  at  this  time,  in  their 
early  or  incipient  state,  were  asked  by  the  apostles  '^  if  they  had  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  since  they  believed?"  The  answer  is  significant: — 
^'We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  NHoly  Ghost.**^ 
'  They  had  oalj  received  John's  baptism ;  this,  Paul  informed  them,  was 

merely  the  baptism  of  repentance.  They  were  then  baptised  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  but  they  were  not  even  then  made  recipients  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  afterwards :  "  When  Paul  had  laid  his  hands  upon  them  the 
Holy  Qhost  came  on  them."  It  was  a  separate,  distinct  act,  dependent 
upon  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  upon  the  rite  of  baptism.  -  We  need 
not  multiply  proofs  to  show  that  any  other  idea,  whether  entertained  by 
Jew  or  Gentile,  in  the  primitive  time  ur  at  the  present  day,  is  an  abuse 
of  the  ordinance :  '*  With  the  heart "  alone  *'  man-  believeth  unto  righte- 
ousness." No  man  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  regenerate  another  by  baptism^ 
To  think  otherwise,  to  preach  and  to  practise  it,  comes  near  to  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  What  advantage  then  bath  the  Jew,"  or  the  baptised  member  of  the* 
Christian  church  ?  ''  Much  every  way."  To  be  ofiered  to  God  the  Father, 
*  Son,  and  Spirit,  by  prayer  in  baptism,  i»  a  great  privilege  for  a  child« 
It  is  a  solemn  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  parents  that  the  promise  of 
salvation  by  Christ,  through  the  Spirit,  is  the  heritage  of  their  child; 
that  he,  though  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath,  by  the  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ,  may  be  made  a  child  of  God, — an  heir  of  eternal  glory.  We 
have  witnessed  the  ordinance  thus  performed,  have  been  parties  to  the 
reverent  ofFering,  and  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  beloved  and  honoured 
minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  the  beautiful  and  touching  words,--^ 

"  See  Israets  gentle  Shepherd  stand 
With  «U-eriga^ng  charms ; 
Hark  !  how  he  calls  the  tender  lambs, 
And  folds  them  in  his  arms.** 

But  did  we  then  believe  that  our  children  were  regenerate  and  born  anew  ? 
Ah!  no.  They  must  themselves  come  to  Christ,  and  become  his  servants, 
or  this  very  baptism  will  become  their  condemnation ;  for  is  it  not  the 
proof  that  they  have  been  offered  to  God  by  us  ? — the  pledge  that,  if 
they  come  to  him  in  after-life,  he  will  receive  them  7 — that  they  were 
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bom  surrounded  by  gospel  light,  and  entitled  to  gospel  privileges? — 
that  6od^  the  triune  Ood,  waits  to  be  gracious,  and  that  all  he  requires 
is,  that 

*They  be  willing  to  receive 
All  hifl  goodness  waits  to  gireV* 

• 

For  this,  however,  appropriating  faith  is  necessary.  Without  it,  baptism 
is  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign ;  and,  alas !  that  it  should  be  true,  in 
the  very  parishes  and  churohes  where  baptismal  regeneration  is  preached, 
myriads  of  proo£i  are  to  be  found  that  those  upon  whom  the  rite  has  been 
exercised,  are  of  their  father  the  devil,  for  his  works  they  do ;  they  are  far 
from  God,  destitute  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  and  unregenerate  in 
heart  and  mind,  as  well  as  in  life  and  practice ;  a  generation  of  vipers, 
who  cannot,  upon  any  plea  of  either  justice  or  mercy,  expect^  without  re- 
pentance, to  escape  the  damnation  of  hell.  Thank  God  !  there  are  others 
of  whom  it  may  be  said,  as  of  the  Ephesians,  ''  You  hath  he  quickened 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  Through  baptism?  Absurd  and 
blasphemous  conclusion  !  '^  By  grace  ye  are  saved,  througli  faith,  not  of 
works,  lest  any  man  should  boast." 

If  our  views  in  respect  to  tbe  sacrament  of  baptism  are  so  different 
from  thosar  of  the  high-ohurch  party,  much  less  do  they  accord  on  the 
Eucharist.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  believe  in  what  is  called  the  "  act 
of  consecration"  .  We  attribute  no  virtue  whatever  to  the  bread  being 
blessed  by  a  '^  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,"  as  Mr.  Denison  poo)- 
pously  styles  himself  in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  We 
do  not  understand  tbe  efficacy  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  elements,  as  ther 
are  mystically  styled  in  the  book  of  common-prayer,  either  before  or  after 
consecration.  Nor  did  we  ever  meet  with  any  truly  enlightened  Christian 
who  did,  or  who  ever  pretended  to  fathom  the  mystery.  We  have  read 
much  upon  this  controversy,  and  are  perfectly  aware  of  its  difficulty. 
What  the  master  minds  of  the  great  Reformation  failed  to  make  plain  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  world,  it  is  not  probable  that  either  Mr.  DenisoQ 
or  ourselves  will  satisfactorily  demonstrate.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  of  Taunton  means  consubsi^mtiation  and  some- 
thing more ;  and  this  carries  us  back  to  the  original  ground  of  the  old 
quarrel  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvxnists ;  the  former  affirmingi 
that  though  the  elements  were  not  changed  by  the  magical  words  of  the 
priest,  but  still  remained  bread  and  wine,  yet  to  these  were  joined  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  thus,  like  the  Papists,  they  attempted, 
though  in  a  different  sense,  to  establish  the  '^  real  presence  in  the  Eucha^ 
rist."  If  the  sacrificial  body  of  our  Lord,  offered  up  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  be  present  at  every  sacrament  properly  administered,  it  most 
possess  the  attribute  of  ubiquity.  But,  say  the  men  of  the  ^^Denison'^ 
school,  this  body  is  spiritually  present,  and  its  present  is  caused  by  the 
*'  act  of  consecration."  We  really  tremble  at  the  consequences  of  this 
argument ;  but  fidelity  to  the  truth  forces  from  us  the  assertion,  that  if 


this  view  of  the  bodily  presenoa  be  iruei  then  is  he  who  consecrates  the 
bread  and  the  wine  in  some  mystic  manner  possessed  of  the  power  to  pro- 
duce the  bodily  presence  of  our  blessed  Lord ;  and  if  a  clergyman  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  why  not  of  the  Presbyterian,  theWesleyan,  the  Baptist— 
in  fact,  of  all  churches  ?  And  supposing,  what  is  not  unreaaonable,  that 
this  sacrament  be  observed  in  a  multitude  of  places  at  the  same  time,  then 
must  Christ  be  possessed  not  of  one,  but  a  multttude  of  bodies ;  all  present, 
broken,  and  offered  up. on  yarious  aaoramental  tables,  at  thesummonaand 
bidding  of  these  his  creatux^e  servants ;  and  then,  doubtless,  as  the  'seoond 
proposition  intimates,  "  the  wicked  and  unbelieving  do  eat  and  drink^this 
body  and  blood  of  Chpat  in  this  supper  just  as  much  a»  the  faithful." 

But  let  us  ask,  where  have  we  Scripture  for  this  reasoning?  What 
warranty  from  Christ  or  his  apostles  for  this  hypothesis?  We  will 
believe  it  on  no  less  authority.  Is  it  found  in  the'  words  of  Christ  at  the 
supper  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusal^q^  when  ''he  took  the  bread  and 
brake  it>  saying,  Take  eat,  this  is  my  body  ?  "  Do  Protestant  Christians 
believe  that  he  who  stood  before  the  dismples,  the  meek  and  lowly 
Paschal  Lamb  of  God,  was  actually  in  the  bread  and  in  the  wine  which 
he  handed  to  them?!  That,  to  use  a  coarse  but  emphatic  expression  of 
the  old  reformers,  he  was  between  the  teeth  and  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  saw  him  eye  to  eye,  apd.  heard  his  loving  accents  breathing  around 
them  ?  Wicked  absurdity !  As  Baptism  is  an  outwar<l  and  visible  sign, 
so  is  the  Supper <a  holy  and  blessed  feast  of  commemoration.  Thebroken 
bread  and  flowing  wine  ''  do  shotv  forth  his  death  until  he  come;*'  sig-. 
nificantly  reminding  ua  of  his  broken  body  and  streaming  Uood,  which 
was  shed  for  us  and  for  many,  for  the  remission  o£  sins ;  and  when,  we 
humbly  sit  at  his  feet  while  partaking  of  this  mystic  supper,  we  feed  oa 
him  in  our  hearts  by  faith,  and  are  thankful. 

In  this  view  of  the  supper  we  humbly  and  reverently  think  we-  are 
fulfilling  the  command  of  him  who  instituted  the  rite,  by  saying, ''  Do 
this  in  rem^mbranoe  of  me."  It  is  the  act  of  appropriating  faith  alone, 
as  in  the  other  sacrament^  which  can  in  any  wise  benefit  the  soul  of  mao* 
Even  when  partaking  of  this  most  solemn  ordSnanoe, 

"  Faith  lends  its  realising  light. 

The  clouds  disperse,  the  shadows  fly, 
Th*  invisible  appears  in  sight, 
And  Ohritt  is  seen  by  mortal  eye." 

If  we  have  this  faith,  consecration  or  non-conseoration  makes  ni>.  difi* 
ference.  We  would  as  soon  believe  that  the  "  Hoc  ett  corpus  mmm^*  of 
the  popish  priests  transforms,  ^e  substance  of  the  waier  into  the  real 
Uood  and  body  of  Christ,  as  they  blasphemously  piretend,  and  thus  oon- 
stitotes  them  God-makers,  as  we  would  believe  that  conseoration  by  a 
priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  any  othec  sect,  ^' joina  the  body 
of  Christ  in  reality  to  the  bread  and  wine"  oa  the  sftoramental  tabk.  it 
is  a  lie  and  a  delusion,<^an  attempt  to  exalt  the  officiating  BHoister 
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above  hife  brethren,  to  endue  bim  with  a  power  never  possessed  by  the 
apostles,  and  certainly  never  assumed  by  those  who  officiated  at  the 
suppers  of  love  during  their  necessary  absence  from  the  infant  churches. 
It  is  a  figment  of  the  old  Romish  superstition,  by  which,  in  the  decline  of 
her  piety,  she  sought  to  erect  the  clergy  into  a  supreme  caste,  and 
brought  down  the  faithful  to  the  degraded  position  of  mere  recipients  of 
the  benefits  which  the  priests  were  pleased  to  dispense.  Thus  thev  made 
themselves  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  members  of  Christ's  body, 
and  abstracted  from  them  tithes  and  gifts,  the  price  of  indulgences  and 
expiatory  offerings,  selling,  in  fine,  the  gift  of  God  for  filthy  lucre.  This 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  imrighteous  assumptions,  and  will 
necessarily  result  in  the  Anglican  Church  if  it  be  ruled  by  the  Court  of 
Arches  that  Archdeacon  Denison  is  right ;  for  supposing  it  to  be  once 
established  in  a  court  of  law  that  the  act  of  consecration  does  '^  join  to 
the  elements  the  real  body  of  Christ,"  it  follows  that  the  non-observance 
of  this  act  excludes  the  presence  of  Christ  from  the  ordinance,  and  thus 
makes  the  promise  '^  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,"  of  none  effect. 

As  Christians  and  as  Methodists,  however,  we  give  heed  to  no  such 
worthless  pretensions ;  we  rest  upon  that  sure  word  of  the  I^edeemer, 
"  Where  two  or  tliree  are  gathered  together,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  We  believe  of  a  truth  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  We 
honour  the  conscientious  observance  of  every  rite  of  New  Testament 
origin,  and  again  assert  that,  performed  with  ffuth  in  the  merits  of  Christ, 
and  in  humble  dependence  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  g6od  must  result; 
but  we  believe  that  the  sacramental  supper,  like  the  passover  for  which 
it  warsubstituted,  is  not,  and  never  was,  transformed  into  or  joined  with, 
bat  intended  to  point  out  and  shadow  forth,  that  very  Paschal  Lamb 
whose  death  is  the  life  of  the  world.  The  baptism,  of  water,  as  a 
Christian  ordinance,  is  a  public  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  that 
baptism  which  God  the  Holy  Ghost  can  and  does  perform  upon 
all  who  repent  and  truly  believe  the  gospel.  It  is  not  that  very  thing 
which  It  'prefigures,  nor  does  it  necessarily  accompany  it.  The  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist  likewise  is  a  cheering  and  a  comforting  ordi- 
nance, whether  the  element?  be  consecrated  by, priestly  hands,  or  re- 
ceived by  loving  hearts  from  some  poor  village  preacher,  if  accompanied 
by  faith  in  him  whose  broken  body  and  blood  it  signifies.  That  body 
and  blood  are  not  in  those  elements.  The  body,  raised  from  the  dead 
and  glorified,  is  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  everlasting :  the  blood, 
once  shed  for  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  the  world,  for  anything  that 
scripture  reveals,  has  never  been  gathered  up  again,  but  remains  the 
shed  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant  for  the  behoof  of  the  latest  gene- 
ration of  oar  sinful  race ;  for  we  know  not  the  constitution  of  the  bodies 
^'like  imto  Christ's  glorious  body"  with  which  we  shall  come  together 
with  him  into  his  glorious  kingdom,  nor  whether  it  be  not  contrary  to 
the  designs  of  God  that  blood  should'  be  in  any  manner  connected  with 
the  resurrection  body ;  for  St,  Paul  with  remai'kable  emphasis  declares, 
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*'  Now  this  I  sajy  bi*ethren,  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God;"  so  that  the  pretension  of  tbe  Romish  and  Anglican 
piiests  to  reproduce  spiritually  or  corporeally  the  blood  of  Christ  in  or 
with  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  may  not  only  be  a  palpable  ab- 
surdity,  logically  considered,  but  a  presumption  abhorrent  alike  to  God  and 
to  man ;  for  it  assumes  that,  by  their  prayers,  they  are  able  to  bring  down 
from  heaven  in  myriads  of  instances^  at  one  and  the  same  moment;  real 
reduplications  of  a  thing  which  no  one  can  prove  exists  there,  and  which 
God,  by  the  mouth  of  the  apostle,  declares  cannot  inherit  his  kingdom. 
Transubstantiation  then,  or  consubstantiation,  is,  in  every  possible  view,  an 
awful  delusion,  from  which,  we  reverently  pray,  "Good  Lord,  deliver  us !" 
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(Continued  froTTK  page  370.) 

Aftbb  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament  we  do  not  find  an  important  statute 
with  the  humble  title  of  a  petition.  The  tremendous  power  of  the  Commons' 
House  had  then  so  rudely  shaken  the  whole  fabric  of  the  state,  and  dashed  to 
atoms  so  many  hoary  shams  and  venerable  abuses,  that  neither  the  restored 
king  nor  a  reinstated  aristocracy  had  the  courage  to  rouse  again  its  slumbering 
angler,  but  quietly  fell  in  with  a  new  order  of  things,  in  which  the  substantial 
authority  of  the  Commons  was  rather  more  than  an  equipoise  for  the  titles  of 
the  other  House  and  the  dignity  of  the  monarch. 

A  living  writer  and  statesman,  M.  Guizot,  has  noticed  this  feict,  and,  in  his 
work  on  the  English  Revolution,  thus  alludes  to  it : — *'  The  House  of  Commons 
was  in  effect  (after  the  Restoration)  the  preponderant  branch  of  the  ParUament. 
Its  direct  or  formal  sovereignty  was  a  revolutionary  principle  which  was  now 
generally  decried  and  execrated ;  and  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords  had 
recovered  their  rights  and  their  dignity.  But  their  overthrow  had  been  so 
violent  and  complete,  that,  even  aner  the  fall  of  their  enemies,  thev  were 
unable  to  re-establish  themselves  in  their  ancient  ascendancy ;  and  neither  the 
faults  nor  the  reverses  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  obliterate  the  effect  of 
its  terrible  victories.  The  royalist  party  were  now  masters  in  that  assembly, 
and,  in  its  relations  to  the  Crown  and  the  administration  of  the  country,  in- 
herited the  conquests  of  the  Long  Parliament.  In  spite  of  some  appearances  of 
an  opposite  tendency,  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
over  tne  affiurs  of  the  country  was,  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  daily  more 
obvious  and  decisive.'' 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  a  highly  valuable  act  was  passed  (12  Car.  II.,  c.  24), 
which  swept  away  at  once  and  for  ever  those  odious  feudal  rights  which  the 
Crown  haa  retained  from  the  Conquest,  and  which  it  had  always  found  so  pro* 
iitable  a  source  of  pecuniary  supply,  and  so  pleasant  a  means  whereby  its 
favourites  could  be  rewarded.  This  act  abolished  altogether  the  military  tenures, 
and  converted  them  into  common  freeholds,  thereby  sweeping  away  the  claims 
of  the  Crown  to  wardships,  primer  seizins,  aids,  homages,  &c.  &c.  So  im- 
portant were  these  matters  in  feudal  times,  that  the  most  part  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Great  Charter  had  reference  to  them,  in  order  to  make  them  as  equitable 
as  possible.  Almost  every  reign  had  shown,  however,  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  reconcile  the  feudal  rights  of  the  suzerain  with  the  principles  of  equity,  or 
the  dictates  of  common  humanity.  B^  this  act  the  nobihty  and  gentry  obtained 
a  firmer  hold  of  their  landed  possessions,  and  also  regained  the  rights  which 
universal  nature  bestows  over  their  sons  and  dauf^hters.  It  must  he  admitted 
that  such  a  measure  would  not  have  been  so  easily  obtained  if  the  Common- 
wealth had  not  broken  up  the  regal  sucoession,  and  thereby  altogether  derang- 
ing the  old  tenures,  maae  it  more  convenient  to  adopt  a  new  scheme  than  to 
re-adjust  the  old  one. 
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In  the  '^Petition  of  Right"  mention  is  made  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Carpu, 
and  such  writs  were  issued  from  the  time  of  the.Great  Charter,  if  not  earlier ; 
but  it  was  not  till  31  Car.  II.,  cap.  2,  that  what  we  now  call  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  passed.  V  This  Act/'  says  Professor  Creasy  (English  Constitution,  p. 
292),  ''ia  of  great  constitutional  value,  though  it  by  no  means  introduoed  any 
new  principle  into  our  system,  or  formed  any  such  epoch  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  national  liberties,  as  some  writers  represent.  But  it  made  tbe  remedies 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment  short,  certain,  and  obtainable  at  all  times  and 
in  all  cases."  The  statute  enacts,  according  to  filackstone  (Commentaries,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  137) : — 

"1.  That  on  complaint  and  request  in  writing,  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
person  committed  and  charged  with  any  crime  (unless  committed  for  treason  or 
fcdony  expressed  in  the  warrant ;  or  as  accessory,  or  on  suspicion  of  being 
accessory,  before  the  fact  to  any  petit  treason  or  felony ;  or  upon  suspicion  of 
such  petit  treason  or  felony  plainly  expressed  in  the  warrant ;  or  unless  he  is 
convicted  or  charged  in  execution  by  le^al  process),  tbe  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
any  of  the  judges  in  vacation,  upon  viewing  a  copy  of  the  warrant,  or  affidayit 
that  a  copy  is  denied,  shall  ^unless  the  party  has  neglected  for  tvro  terms  to 
apply  to  any  court  for  his  enlargement)  award  a  habeas  corpits  for  such  prisoner, 
returnable  immediately  before  himself  or  any  other  of  the  judges  ;  and  upon 
the  return  made  shall  discharge  the  part^,  if  bailable,  upon  giving  secariiy  to 
appear  and  answer  to  the  accusation  m  the  proper  court  of  judicature.— 
2.  That  such  writs  shall  be  indorsed  as  granted  m  pursuance  of  this  Act^  and 
signed  by  the  person  awarding  them.— 3.  That  the  writ  shall  be  returned,  and 
the  prisoner  brought  ap,  within  a  limited  time,  according  to  the  disfeanoe,  pot 
exceeding  in  any  case  twenty  days.— 4.  That  officers  and  keepers  neglecting 
to  make  due  returns,  or  not  delivering  to  the  prisoner  or  his  agent,  within  six 
hours  after  demand,  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment,  or  shifting  tbe 
custody  of  the  prisoner  from  one  to  another  without  sufficient  reason  or  autho- 
rity (specified  in  the  Act),  shall  for  tbe  first  offence  forftit  £100,  and  for  tiie 
secona  ofience  £200,  to  the  party  grieved,  and  be  disabled  to  hold  his  office.— 
6.  Thai  no  person  once  ddivered  by  habeas  corpus  shall  be  re-oommitted  for  the 
same  ofience,  on  penalty  of  £500.-6.  That  every  person  committed  for  treason 
or  felony,  shall,  if  he  requires  it,  the  first  week  or  the  next  term,  or  the  first 
day  of  tiie  next  session  of  oyer  and  tetrminer^  be  indicted  in  that  term  or  sessioa, 
or  else  admitted  to  bail,  unless  the  king's  witnesses  cannot  be  produeed  at  thst 
time ;  and  if  acquitted,  or  not  indicted  and  tried  in  theseoond  term  or  seaskn,  he 
shall  be  discharged  from  his  imprisonment  for  such  imputed  ofience ;  but  d»t 
no  person,  after  the  assizes  shall  oe  open  for  the  oounty  in  which  he  iadetaine<i, 
shall  be  removed  by  habeas  corpus  till  after  the  assises  are  ended,  but  shall  be 
left  to  the  justice  of  the  judges  of  assisoe. — 7.  That  any  soeh  prisoner  may 
move  lor  and  obtain  his  habeas  corpus  as  well  out  of  the  Chanoerv  or  Exche- 
quer as  out  of  the  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Lord  ChanceUor  or 
judges*  denying  the  same  on  sight  of  the  warrant,  or  oath  that  the  same  is 
refi^dk  forfeits  severally  to  the  party  grieved  the  sum  of  i&500.— 8.  That  this 
writ  w  habeas  corpus  shall  run  into  the  counties  palatine, 'dnqae  ports,  and 
otiier  privileged  places,  and  tihe  islands  of  Jersey'  and  Guernsey. — 9.  That  no 
inhabitant  of  England  (except  persons  contracting,  or  convicts  praying  to  be 
transported,  or  having  committed  some  capital  otouco  in  the  phioe  to  which 
they  are  sent)  shall  be  sent  prisoner  to  Seotiand,  Ireland,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  or 
any  places  beyond  the  seas,  within  or  without  the  kin^s  dominions,  on  psin 
that  the  party  oommitbmgp,  his  advisers,  aiders,  and  assistants,  ahall  forfeit  to 
the  party  a^rieved  a  sum  not  less  than  £500,  to  be  reeovered  with  treble 
costs;  shall  be  disabled  to  bear  any  office  of  trust  or  profit;  shall 
incur  the  penalties  of  pramumre;  and  shall  be  incapahle  of  the  king's 
pardon." 

As  this  act  only  grants  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  crxudiiaL  or  supposed 
cruntftoj  cases,  another  was  passed  in  66  Geo.  III.,  cap.  100,  extendiitf  it  to 
other  cases.  It  is  herein  enacted,  ^<  That  where  any  person  shall  be  ooafined  or 
restrained  of  his  liberty  (otherwise  than  for  soVne  criminal  or  supposed  criminal 
matter,  and  except  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  or  by  process  in  any  df  il  suit); 
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it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  jad^e  or  baron,  upon  copiplaint  made  to  him 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  party  so  confined  or  restrained,  if  it  shall  appear  by  affi- 
davit or  affirmation  that  there  is  probable  and  reasonable  ground  for  such  com- 
plaint, to  award  in  vacation  time  a  writ  oi  habeas  corpus  aa  subjiciendum  retom- 
ftble  immediatelv.'^ 

Sir  W.  BlacKstone  says  (Com.  vol.  iir.,  p.  133),  "To  assert  an  absolute  ex- 
emption from  imprisonment  in  all  cases,  is  inconsistent  with  eveiy  idea  of  law 
and  political  society ;  and  in  the  end  would  destroy  all  civil  liberty,  by  render- 
ing Its  protection  impossible;  but  the  glory  of  the  English  law  consists  in 
clearly  defining  tiie  times,  the  causes,  and  the  extent,  when,  wherefore,  and  to 
what  degree,  the  imprisonment  of  the  subject  may  be  lawfuL  This  it  is,  which 
induces  the  absolute  necessity  of  expressing  upon  every  commitment  the  reason 
for  which  it  is  made,  that  the  court  upon  an  habeas  corpus  may  examine  into 
its  validity ;  and  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  discharge, 
admit  to  bail,  or  remand  the  prisoner." 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  generally  alluded  to  as  a  time  when  the  vices  ran 
riot  through  the  Court,  the  Camp,  the  Bench,  and  the  Senate,  and  when  a 
general  dissoluteness  of  character  pervaded  the  masses  of  the  people.  That  this 
was  too  truly  the  case  no  reader  of  history  can  deny ;  but  these  two  Acts  of 
Parliament  do  something  to  redeem  the  reign  from  utter  contempt,  and  appear 
the  more  remarkable  for  their  sterling  value,  from  the  general  worthlessness  of 
the  men  of  that  time. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  the  second  Charles  appeared  to  have  gained 
the  upper  hand  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  (as  is  generally  supposed),  in- 
fluenced by  his  brother,  struck  down  some  of  the  best  of  the  leaders  of  the  po- 
pular party,  including  the  illustrious  heir  to  the  house  of  Bedford.  His  lawyers 
managed  also  to  obtam  the  forfeiture  of  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  London  and 
some  other  places,  by  means  of  the  judspment  of  the  corrupt  and  time-serving 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench;  and  by  intimidation  many  other  corporate  towns* 
were  made  to  resign  their  old  charters  and  take  new  ones  in  exchange,  drawn 
up  according  to  a  model  which  would  give  the  Crown  the  nomination  of  the 
corporate  authorities,  asd  sufficient  influence  in  parliamentary  elections  to  turn 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Court  candidate.  By  a  steady  adherence  to  this 
nefarious  policy,  the  ^King's  party  had  in  their  hands,  when  James  ^e  Second 
reigned,  the  virtual  election  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  so  that  Uiat  assembly  became  as  subservient  to  the  Crown  as  so 
many  hired  lacqueys  to  their  master. 

The  Parliament  which  met  in  Mi^,  1685,  voted  James  a  revenue  of  two 
millions  a-year  for  his  life, — an  ampler  income  than  had  ever  been  granted  to 
any  king  of  England, — and  this  in  tne  face  of  the  fact  that  he  had  violated  the 
first  principle  of  the  constitution,  as  soon  as  bb  began  to  reign,  by  taking  the 
subjects*  money  before  it  had  been  voted  by  Parliament.  In  1686,  he  set  up  a 
high  oourt  of  ecclesiastical  commission,  in  direct  violation  of  an  Act  passed  in 
the  reign  of  his  father,  and  at  length  claimed  the  right  by  his  royal  prarogit* 
ttve  to  dispense  with  the  observance  of  the  law  of  the  Imid ;  and  to  their 
shame  be  it  written,  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  judges  were  agreed  that  the 
monarch  herein  acted  legally.  The  common  sense  oi  the  naMon,  however,  was 
opposed  to  the  fine-drawn  casuistry  of  the  Crown  and  the  judges ;  plain  men 
could  see  a  difierence  between  forgiving  a  condemned  criminal,  and  autho- 
rising him  to  commit  offences  with  impunity ;  hence,  in  spite  of  the  law- 
yers, the  majesty  of  the  law  was  upheld  by  the  people  against  the  power  of  the 
crown. 

Besides  his  mere  political  errors  of  government,  James  was,  fortunately 
perhaps  for  England,  a  devoted  Catholic ;  and  with  all  the  firmness,  or  rather 
obstinacy  of  a  Stuart,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  bringing  the  nation  again 
into  the  pale  of  Bomanism.  If  he  had  succeeded  he  would  doubtless  have  been 
canonised,  but  as  he  failed  he  was  only  laughed  at  by  his  brother  religionists. 
Louis  XIY.,  zealot  as  he  was,  could  not  refrain  from  sneering  at  ^the  man 
who  lost  three  kingpdoms  for  an  old  mass.'* 

{To  be  concluded.) 
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THE  PASTORAL  FUNCTION  AND  BURDEN. 

For  a  long  time  past  Brother  Craik  and  I  have  felt  the  importance  of  mofe 
pastoral  visiting',  and  it  has  been  one  of  our  greatest  trials  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  give  more  time  to  it.  This  evening  we  had  purposely  a  meeting  of 
the  two  churches,  at  whdck  Brother  Craik  and  I,  and  a  brother  from  Devonshire, 
spoke  on — I.  The  importance  of  pastoral  visiting.  II.  The  particolar  obstacles 
which  hinder  us  in  attending  to  it.  III.  The  question  whetner  there  was  an/ 
way  of  removing  some  of  the  obstacles. 

I.  As  to  the  importance  of  pastoral  visiting,  the  following  points  were  men- 
tioned : — 

1.  Watching  over  the  saints,  by  means  of  visiting  them,  to  prevent  ooldness, 
or  to  recover  them  from  backsliding. 

2.  To  counsel  and  advise  them  in  family  affairs,  in  their  business,  and  in 
spiritual  matters. 

3.  To  keep  up  that  loving  familiar  intercourse,  which  is  so  desirable  between 
the  saints  ana  those  who  have  the  oversight  of  them.  These  visits  should  be, 
if  possible,  frequent ;  but  in  our  case  there  have  been  several  pbstacles  in  the 
way. 

n.  The  particular  obstacles  in  our  case  are —  • 

1.  The  largeness  of  the  number  who  are  in  communion  with  us.  Doe 
hundred  would  be  quite  as  many  as  we  have  strength  to  visit  reg^arly,  and  as 
often  as  would  be  desirable ;  but  there  are  nearly  four  hundr^  in  feUowahip 
with  us. 

2.  The  distance  of  the  houses  of  the  saints  from  our  own  dwellings,  as 
many  live  more  than  two  miles  off. 

3.  The  Lord's  blessing  upon  our  labours.  Not  one  year  has  passed  away 
since  we  have  been  in  Bristol  without  more  than  fifty  having  been  added  to 
our  number,  each  of  whom,  in  general,  needed  several  times  to  be  conversed 
with  before  being  admitted  into  fellowship. 

4.  That  Brother  Craik  and  I  have,  each  of  us,  the  care  of  two  churcfaea. 
At  the  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the  work  is  thus  divided,  but  the  double 
number  of  meetings,  &c.,  nearly  doubles  the  work. 

5.  The  mere  ruling,  and  taking  care  in  general,  of  a  large  body  of  believera, 
irrespective  of  the  other  work,  takes  much  more  time  and  requires  much  more 
strength  than  the  taking  care  of  a  small  body  of  bdUevers,  ta  we,  by  grace, 

-  deflire  not  to  allow  known  sin  among  us. 

6.  The  position  which  we  have  in  the  church  at  large  brings  many  brethren 
to  us  who  tiayel  tbroueh  Bristol,  who  call  on  us,  or  lodge  with  hb,  and  to 
whom,  according  to  the  Lord's  wiU,  we  have  to  give  some  time. 

7.  In  my  own  case  an  extensive  needful  correspondence. 

8.  The  weakness  of  body  on  the  part  of  both  of  us.  When  the  preaching  is 
done, — when  the  strangers  who  lodge  with  us  are  gone, — when  the  calls  at  our 
house  are  over, — ^when  the  needful  letters,  however  brieflv,  are  written, — when 
the  necessary  church  business  is  settled,  our  minds  are  often  so  worn  out,  that 
we  are  glad  to  be  quiet. 

9.  But  supposing  we  have  bodily  strength  remaining  after  the  above  thinss 
•have  been  attended  to,  yet  the  frame  of  nund  is  not  always  so  as  that  one  oould 
visit.  After  having  been  particularly  tried  by  church  matters,  which  in  so  laree 
a  body  does  not  rarely  occur,  or  being  cast  down  in  one's  own  soul,  one  may  Be 
fit  for  the  closet,  but  not  for  visiting  the  saints. 

10.  Lastly,  in  my  own  case,  no  small  part  of  my  time  is  taken  m  by  attend- 
ing to  the  affairs  of  the  Orphan  houses,  Schools,  the  circulation  ot  the  Scrip* 
tures,  the  aiding  Missionary  efforts,  and  other  works  connected  with  the  Scrip- 
tural Knowledge  Institution. 

III.  What  is  to  be  done  under  these  circumstaioes  t 

1.  In  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  there  would  have  been  more  brethren  to  take 
the  oversifl^ht  of  so  large  a  body  as  we  are.  The  Lord  has  not  laid  upon  us  a 
burden  which  is  too  heavy  for  us ;  he  is  not  a  hard  master.  It  is  evident  that 
he  does  not  mean  us  even  to  attempt  to  visit  all  the  saints  as  'much  as  is  abso- 
lutely needful,  and  much  less  as  frequently  as  it  would  be  desirable.    We 
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'^mention  this  to  prevent  uncomfortable  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  dear  eaints 
under  our  pastoral  care,  who  find  themselves  not  as  much  visited  as  they  used 
to  be  when  we  came  to  JBristol,  when  the  number  of  them  was  not  70,  and  now 
it  is  about  400|  and  when  in  many  other  respects  the  work  in  our  hands  was  not 
half  so  much  as  it  is  now,  and  when  we  had  much  more  bodily  strength. 

2.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  there  are  other  pastors  needed ;  not  nominal 
pastors,  but  such  as  the  Lord  has  called,  to  whom  he  has  given  a  pastor's  heart, 

^and  pastoral  gifts.  ^ 

3.  Such  may  be  raised  up  by  the  Lord  from  our  own  number,  or  the  Lord 
may  send  them  from  elsewhere. 

4.  But  in  the  meantime  we  should  at  least  see  whether  there  are  not  helpers 
among  us. 

5.  As  to  the  work  itself,  in  order  that  time  may  be  saved,  it  appears  desira- 
ble that  the  two  churches,  Bethesda  and  Gideon,  should  be  united  into  one,  that 
the  breaking  of  bread  should  be  alternately,  and  that  the  number  of  weekly 
meetings  should  be  reduced. — Narrative  of  some  of  tihe  XtorSs  Dealings  with 
Qeorge  MiilUr, 


MATTHEW  XIII.— AN  EXPOSITION. 

•  Thb  thirteenth  chapter  of  Matthew  is  one  of  those  passages  in  Holy  Writ 

which  strike  the  attentive  reader  as  containing  more  than  ordinary  instruction 

and  doctrine.    It  appears  to  stand  out*  before  those  which  precede  it,  giving 

a  new  feature  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.    Our  blessed  Lord  appears  in  a  new 

character.    He  came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not    He  came 

as  their  Messiah,  and  as  such  they  rejected  him.    'The  miracles  which  he 

wrought  in  their  sight,  were  by  them  attributed,  to  Satanic  power,  and  the 

nnpaMonable  sin  was  committed  in  blaspheming  the  Holy  Ghost.    Had  they 

received  him,  doubtless  the  kingdom  would  have  been  immediately  estabiishea. 

and  the  son  of  David  would  have  sat  upon  David's  throne,     mi  Gk)d  had 

foreseen,  ere  the  foundation  of  the  world,  what  would  be  the  reception  of  his 

Son,  and  in  his  immutable  counsels  it  was  determined,  that  the  very  rejection 

of  their  kinsr  by  the  Jews  should  be  the  occasion  by  which  life  and  salration 

should  be  offered  to  the  Gendles.    God  seized  (if  I  may  use  the  expression,  and 

it  is  with  all  humility  and  reverence)  the  opportunity  of  Christ's  rejection  by 

the  Jews,  for  unfolding  his  purpose  that  his  Son  should  gather  together  some 

of  every  clime,  and  by  the  operation  of  his  Spirit,  should  unite  them  into  a 

church  on  earth ;  in  which  church,  the  names  of  Jew  and  Gentile  should  not 

be  known ;  in  which,  every  merely  earthly  relationship  should  have  no  place, 

for  in  Christ  Jesus  Uxere  is  neither  Greek  nOr  barbarian,  bond  nor  free ;    in 

which,  there  should  be  but  one  bond  of  union,  but  that  the  most  intimate, 

Christ  being  the  head,  and  the  church  the  body ;  each  individual  in  the  church 

a  member  of  the  mystical  body,  and  all  members  of  one  another ;  one  spirit 

animating  each,  and  all  sharing  the  same  influences ;  the  same  grace  working 

in  each  by  virtue  of  the  same  nnme',  knitting  all  together  by  the  same  bond  of 

love,  and  teaching  each  member  by  prayer,  by  faiSi,  by  a  common  suffering 

and  tribulation,  to  look  to  their  Head  as  their  pattern  and  exemplar;    thus 

exhibiting  a  union,  such  as  our  Saviour  himself  illustrated  b^  the  vine  and  its 

branches.     Hear  his  dmost  dying  prayer  to  his  Father  m  heaven,  ''That 

they  may  tfe  one  with  me,  even  as  I  am  one  with  thee.'' 

The  earthly  kingdom  was  foretold  by  Isaiah,  and  is  beautifully  described 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of  his  prophecy;  it  was  foretold  and 
described  also  by  the  other  prophets,  each  giving  some  peculiar  aspect  not 
touched  upon  by  the  others.  For  example :  Isaiah,  in  the  chapters  allmted  to, 
describes  tne  general  happiness  and  security,  the  freedom  from  savage  oppres- 
sion, and  the  general  brotherly  love  which  will  characterise  that  time.  There 
will  be  no  vexation  nor  envy  between  Ephraim  and  Judah ;  the  little  child 
shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  deadly  serpent,  but  shall  harmlessly  play  with  his 
hand  in  the  cockatrice'  den ;  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  the  leopard  and  the  kid, 
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the  youD^  lion  and  the  calf,  shall  dweH  togrether  in  peace  and  hannony ;  and 
such  shall  be  their  docility,  that  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  '^  They  shall 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain :"  *^  for  the  earth  shall  bie  iillfd 
with  the  knowledg-e  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the' waters  cover  the  sea.'*  All 
those  who  would  hurt  shall  be  destroyed }  for  he,  the  Kin^,  the  Son  of  David, 
*'  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  big 
lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked."  Ezekiel  describes,  in  his  last  chapters,  the 
temple,  and  the  temple  service,  which  temple  is  to  be  far  more  glorious  than 
that  built  by  Solomon ;  in  which  the  manifestation  of  the  visible  presence  of 
God  will  be  far  greater  than  by  the  Shekinah  of  old :  the  city  itself  shall  be 
holy  and  glorious,  so  much  so,  that  its  very  name  shall  be,  '*  The  Loin  is 
there."  Daniel  exhibits  the  kingdom  in  its  relationship  with  tiie  four 
preceding ;  this  is  set  up  by  God  himself,  by  which  the  four  former  kingdoms 
shall  be  destroyed. —  Vide  Daniel  ii.  44.  "And  in  the  days  of  these  kings 
ahall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed ; 
and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces 
and  consume  all  theeie  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for  ever.*'      Glorioiu 

S respect  for  the  earthly  people  of  God,  the  Jews.    But  when  He,  the  promised 
[ing  came,  they  rejected  him  and  said,  "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign 
over  us." 

This  kingdom  then,  during  the  present  dispensation,  is  in  abeyance,  and  it 
is  not  till  they  shall  say,  ''  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
-that  the  Jews  shall  be  re-established  in  their  own  land,  and  the  kin^om  iet 
up.  Now  the  mystery,  hidden  for  ages,  is  made  known  (Ephesiana  i.) ;  now 
the  material  is  preparing  for  the  formation  of  a  heavenly  kingdom,  whose 
position  is  far  higher,  and  whose  glory  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  earthly 
kingdom  promised  to  the  Jews.  Nowhere  is  it  said  to  the  mere  Jew,  as  it  is 
to  the  Christian  believer  :  "  And  he  that  oveivometh,  and  keepeth  my  woriu 
unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I  give  power  over  the  nations:  and  he  shall  role  over 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron;  as  the  vessels  of  a  potter  shall  they  be  broken  to 
shivers ;  even  as.  I  received  of  my  Father,  And  I  will  give  him  the  morning 
star."— Compare  Kev.  ii.  26—28,  and  Psalm  ii.  How  great  the  love  of 
our  God  !  He  became  poor  that  we  might  be  made  rick.  He  ^ve  up  hi« 
glory,  as  the  ever  blessed  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  his  ineffable,  incon- 
ceivable honour  in  the  heaven  above ;  relinouii^hinic  his  power,  and  dominion, 
and  government,  and  majesty,  as.  the  heir  of  David*s  throne,  aa  King  of  Israel, 
and  as  he  whose  name  should  be  feared  and  honoured  amonc  the  Gentiles, 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  that  there  might  be  associated  with  him  in 
his  future  glory  a  people  who,  having  passed  through  the  same  suffering, 
having  filled  up  that  which  remains  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  having  been 
made  perfect  tnrough  suffering,  free  from  the  slightest  stains  'of  sin,  pure, 
spotless,  holy,  shall  enter  into  his  joy,  sit  upon  his  thiHme,  and  reign  wOk  him 
over  the  nations.  Oh  !  if  every  Chribtian  did  but  know  and  act  up  to  his 
glorious  vocation,  how  soon  might  we  not  hail  his  return,  and  the  rapture 
of  the  saints. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  we  have  the  rejection  of  Israrl 
as  a  nation,  and  the  consequence  of  that  rejection  is  seen  in  chap.  xiii.  10—15; 
and. the  Lord,  no  longer  cpming  to  bis  vine  seeking  fruit  (the  vine  is  the 

Smbol  of  the  Jewish  nation),  begins  to  unfold  his  great  and  gracious  purpose, 
e  formation  of  the  Christian  churdi.  He  is  a  "  Sower,  ^ing  forth  to  soif." 
This  tirst  parable  is  not  said  to  be  a  simiUuide  of  the  kmgdom.  The  seed 
is  called  the  word  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  effect  produced  upon  difierent 
characters  is  illustrated  by  the  seed  falling  in  different  kinds  of  ground. 
The  opposition  which  the  seed,  the  word,  meets  with,  is  shown  also ;  '^  some 
fell  by  the  way  side,  and  the  fowls  oame  and  gathered  them  up."  We  need 
not  go  far  to  know  what  is, thus  symbolised;  our  Lord  himself  tells  us: 
''  When  any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom,  and  understandeth  it  not, 
then  cometh  the  wicked  one  and  catcheth  away  that  which  was  sown  in  his 
heart.    This  is  he  which  received  seed  by  the  way  aide." — ^ver.  19. 

The  way-side  hearer  is  he  that  understandeth  not  the  word,  and  when  he 
heazsy  the  wicked  one  cornea  and  takes  away  what  was  sown  in  lus  heart.  The 
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truth  of  God  makes  no  impreeaion.  He  is  under  the  power  and  doninioQ  of 
the  father  of  lies.  It  is  an  exceedingly  desperate  case,  the  soul  is  oomfdetely 
under  the  power  of  Satan,  and  appears  to  oe  the  farthest  removed  from  the 
life-^ving  power  of  the  word  of  God,  of  the  word  of  Uim  who  is  "  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life."  The  second  case  is  equally  bad,  though  apparently  not 
so  destmctive.  The  seed  is  received  into  stony  ground ;  such  are  they  who 
receive  the  word  with  apparent  joy,  but  yet  are  too  frivolous  or  inconstant  to 
retain  it  and  suffer  it  to  take  deep  root.  The  intellect  may  admire  the  plan  of 
salvation  so  far  as  it  is  understood ;  and  the  natural  affections  of  the  heart  may 
be  acted  upon  by  the  exhibition  of  a  crudiied  Saviour ;  but  it  is  a  superficial 
reception,  the  truths,  though  admired,  are  not  permitted  to  strike  into  tne  soul, 
and  to  probe  the  conscience ;  and  resting  only  in  the  natural  affections  and' 
understanding,  which  represent  only  ^^  the  flesh,"  no  wonder  that  when  tribu- 
lation and  persecution  arise,  because  of  the  word,  such  are  offended,  llie 
opposition  in  the  third  case  is  equally  clear.  The  cares  of  the  world,  the 
deeeitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  lust  of  other  thihgs,  are  all  of  the  world,  and 
opposed  to  the  Father.  ,  *^  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is 
not  in  him." 

There  is*  exhibit  in  these  three  cases  the  antagonism  of  the  devil,  the 
flesh,  and  the  world,  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  The  death-torpor  ef  the  first 
is  scarcely  disturbed  :  there  is  no  feeling,  no  apprehension  of  the  truth ;  they 
are  without  understanding,  hke  the  beasts  that  perish.  The  immediate  joyful 
reception  of  the  word  fty  the  second  is  an  illusion,  for  it  reaches  not  the  con- 
science ;  the  natural  pride  of  the  heart  is  not  alarmed  at  being  told  that  in 
men  there^dwelleth  no  good  thing;  the  necessity  of  humility  and  self-abase- 
ment is  not  seen,  and  for  the  time  opposition  remains  dormant.  But  when 
self-denial  is  called  for,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  up  the  cross,  then 
the  fleshly  love  of  ease  rises  up  in  op|x>sition,  and  "  they  are  offended,"  not- 
withstanding their  partial  light  and  understanding ;  so  inveterate  is  the  enmity 
between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit.  The  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  Hfe 
developing  themselves  in  the  cares  of  this  world  and  in  the  deeeitfulness  of 
riches,  are  the  hindering  power  in  the  third  case.  All  are  opposed  to  God,  and 
though  the  opposition  is  manifested  in  different  ways,  yet  are  they  all  in  their 
several  degrees  fatal  and  destructive. 

Perhaps  we  may  see  in  these  three  instances  the  opposition  that  is  mani- 
foMted  toward  the  Son,  as  administering  the  power  of  the  kingdom  against  the 
fvicked;  to  the  Spirit,  as  overcoming,  or  detecting  the  workings  and  deceitful 
power  of  the  flesh  ;  to  the  FeUher,  in  contrast  with  the  love  of  the  world ; 
for  the  way-side  hearer  is  quite  enthralled  by  the  power  of  death,  there  is  not 
the  least  apprehension  of  truth — the  Wicked  takes  away  the  good  seed  as  soon 
as  it  is  sown;  the  stony -ground  hearer  shows  the  inward  workings  of  the 
flesh,  which  lusteth  against  the  Spirit ;  and  the  hearer  choked  with  the  cares 
and  the  deeeitfulness  of  the  riches  of  this  world,  exhibits  the  lore  of  this  world, 
—an  antagonistic  principle  to  the  love  of  the  Father. 

Thus  are  the  devil,  tne  fUsh,  and  the  world  combined  to  oppose  the  word^ 
the  groce,  and  the  love  of  the  Three-One  God. 

The  good-ground  hearer  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  way-side  hearer.  The 
latter  does  not  undenitand  it,  the  former  does ;  in  the  other  cases  there  is  tbe 
appearance,  but  not  the  fruit.  They  only  are  acknowledged  by  Christ  who 
bring  forth  fruit.  Here  we  have  the  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God,  by 
which  the  devil,  the  flesh,  and  the  world  are  overcome,  and  according  to  their 
faithfulness  to  the  word  sown  in  their  hearts,  they  bring  forth  some  thirty, 
some  sixty,  and  some  a  hundred  fold. 

Has  this  threefold  division  of  the  good-ground  hearers  any  reference  to  the 
three  powers  of  opposition  ?  In  the  progress  of  the  believer  from  the  power 
of  death,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  life  of  God,  the  Son,  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Fattier,  all  work.  I  would  not  say  that  the  believer  parses  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  to  that  of  the  Spirit,  and  then  to  the  Father ;  bi\t  if  the  believer, 
although  passed  from  death  to  life,  through  the  apphcation  of  the  atoning 
blood  of  Ghririt,  does  not  in  all  things  yidd  to  the  teachings  and  guidings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  he  not  under  the  power  of  the  flesh?  is  he  not  carnal P  and 
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if  sOy  how  can  he  manifest  that  supreme  love  to  the  Father,  which  is  seen  only 
in  those  who  are  crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  them  P  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  love  of  the  world  will  bring*  us  to  yield  to  the  fleshi  and  that  the 
yielding  to  the  flesh  will  bring  us  under  the  power  of  Satan  P 

CTo  be  continued. J 


ONE  BY  ONE. 


In  the  multitude  of  objects  we  have  in  our  eye  in  these  days,  and  the  laige- 
ness  of  them,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  Church  of  Christ  can  be  increased 
only  by  individual  conversions.    The  knowledge  we  now  have  of  other  lands, 
from  the  researches  of  our  travellers,  and  the  discoveries  of  our  voyagers,  com- 
bined with  the  frequency  of  intercourse  which  the  steam  engine,  the  railway, 
and  the  electric  telegraph  have  given  us,  has  afforded  the  missionary  spirit  so 
large  a  field  tbat  the  Cnristian  man  is  in  some  danger  from  its  veir  larraiess. 
We  are  poor,  weak  creatures,  even  when  renewed  by  the  grace 'of  God;  and 
Satan  is  ever  watching  our  weak  points,  fain  to  get  an  advantage  over  us. 
Our  schemes  are  now  all  on  a  large  scale.    We  look  to  converting  China  and 
India  to  Christ,  with  their  hundreds  of  millions  of  inhabitants.    We  bave  felt 
in  danger  lest  we  should  become  less  anxious  in  seeking  the  conversion  of 
individual  souls.    And  yet  it  is  by  the  conversion  of  individual  souls  that  the 
work  of  God  goes  on.    Of  Zion  it  shall  be  said,  *'  This  and  that  man  was  bom 
there."    The  stones  are  fitted  into  tbe  temple  one  by  one ;  yes,  we  are  bom 
into  the  world,  and  we  die  one  by  one.    We  shall  be  judged  one  by  one,  and 
we  shall  be  saved  or  lost  one  by  one— each  one  by  himself.    It  is  a  solemn 
thought,  and  we  should  do  well  when  we  ponder  it,  to  remember  the  value  of 
our  souls.    We  speak  of  converting  the  millions  of  India,  and  may  thus  ioae 
the  impression  of  the  one  soul  beside  us — the  scholar  in  our  class,  the  aervant 
in  our  house,  the  child  whom  we  loye,  the  neighbour  beside  us  whom,  perhaps, 
we  know  to  be  a  careless,  Christless  man,  the  apprentice  in  our  shop,  the  young 
man  with  whom  in  business  we  may  often  come  in  contact,  but  to  whom  we 
never  speak  a  word  about  his  soul.    There  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
regard  for  the  millions  and  neglect  for  the  one  soul.    On  the  contrary,  the  con- 
nection is  quite  otherwise.    There  is  a  spiritual  parallelism  between  the  two, 
which  must  exist  in  every  belieyer,  so  certain,  that  unless  the  regard  for  the 
millions  is  accompanied  by  regard  for  tbe  one,  it  is  not  a  lively  or  real  spiritual 
regard,  and  here  is  part  of  our  danger.    Say  that  we  have  fervent  longings  for 
the  salvation  of  India,  at  first  pure  and  real,  but  Satan  contrives  to  mix  gra- 
dually some  sentimental  elements  in  these  longings ;  this  will  first  show 
itself  by  a  gradual  decline  of  our  concern  for  individual  souls,  and  then  cer- 
tainly react  on  our  regard  for  India.    It  is  like  the  human  pulse,  when  in  a 
healthy  state,  equally  strong  and  regular  at  the  hand  as  at  the  heart ;  but  if 
the  strength  begin  to  fail,  it  beats  unequally  over  the  body.    How  beautifitUT 
wa<)  this  porallelism  illustrated  in  Joseph  Williams,  of  Kidderminster!    "I 
believe,''  ne  says,  "  that  no  less  than  seven  young  souls  under  my  roof  have 
been  bom  of  God  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  years,"  ahd  tlus  man  was 
greatly  distinguished  for  his  public  spirit.    How  striking,  too,  is  the  case  of 
Harlan  Page,  of  America ! — His  largeness  of  heart  for  missions,  and  yet  his 
watchfulness  for  individual  souls,  by  faithful  conversation,  giving  of  tracts,  and 
incessant  prayer  for  individuals.    It  is  recorded  of  him  that  more  than  a 
hundred  souls  in  his  neighbourhood  and  family  were  brought  to  God  through 
his  instrumentality.    And  Wilberforce,  too,  engaged  in  the  very  heat  of  his 
anti^lavery  warfare,  could  yet  find  time  to  spend  one  hour  each  day  with  a 
dying  footman.   But  all  these  were  only  faint  copies  of  the  heart  of  our  blessed 
Master,  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  Uie  \wt ;  a  great  company  that  no  man 
could  number.    How  much  of  His  time  was  spent  on  individual  souls!     His 
disciples  sometimes  thought  it  was  lost  time ;  not  so  the  Master,  for  be  took 
one  uf  a  city,  and  two  of  a  family,  and  brought  them  to  Zion.       S.  S.  T.  If « 
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A  PEACE  ALLIANCE. 

Maut  of  our  readers  have  doubtless  heard  the  name  of  Fredrica  Bremer,  a 
Swedish  lady,  and  a  writer  of  great  ability  and  genius,  chiefly  known  by  her 
delightful  and  truthful  pictures  of  domestic  life  in  the  Scandinavian  North. 
By  a  step  as  remarkable  as  it  b  bold,  she  has  placed  hertielf  conspicuously  before 
the  whole  world-spread  Anglican  race,>and,  through  them,  before  all  civilised 
nations,  the  advocate  of  peace  principles,  the  propounder  of  a  great  and  novel 
scheme  for  the  social  and  moral  benefit  of  the  world.^  The  article  we  subjoin, 
in  which  this  grand  purpose  is  unfolded,  was  addressed  by  Miss  Bremer  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Times^  and  appeared  in  that  Journal  on  the  28th  of  August  last. 
It  required  moral  courage  of  no  ordinary  amount  to  tfdopt  a  course  like  this — 
one  which  has  already  been  stigmatised  as  quixotic  in  highly  respectable  circles, 
and  treated  with  the  indifference  and  the  scorn  which  always  attend  the  earliest 
movements  in  connection  with  any  great,  and  pure,  and  holy  purpose  for  the 
moral  or  spiritual  enlii>:htenment  and  salvation  of  mankind.  The  remarkable 
document  in  which  she  has  ventured  to  addrei>s  the  world,  is  worthy  of  being 
placed  on  permanent  record  in  every  possible  way,  and  in  doing  what  is  in  our 
power  to  effect  this,  we  wish  her  a  success  commensurate  with  her  glorious  faith 
in  the  good  and  the  true,  and  above  all,  her  faith  in  God. 

INVITATION   TO   A   PEACE   AXLIANCE. 

''  At  a  time  like  this,  when  the  Powers  of  the  West  arm  themselves  against 
those  of  the  East,  and  enter  into  a  struggle  threatening  to  spread  over  several 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  like  a  large  bleeding  wound,  tearing  men  from  their 
^omes,  leaving  thousands  of  widows,  and  fatherless  children,  destroying  har- 
vests, burning  citiee,  filling'  hospitals,  calling  up  bitter  and  hateful  passions, 
laying  shackles  on  commerce,  embittering  lite  in  many  thousand  quiet,  Indus- 
trious  families, — a  struggle,  the  sorrowful  effects  of  which  possibly  may  be  felt 
by  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, — at  such  a  time  we  have  ventured  a  thought, 
a  hope,  that  through  woman  a  peaceful  alliance  might  be  concluded,  embracing 
the  whole  earth — an  alliance  opposing  the  direful  effects  of  war,  and  contribut- 
ing by  united  and  well-directeci  efforts,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  state  of  peace,  love,  'and  well-being,  to  come  forth  when  once 
the  terrors  of  war  shall  be  over,  and  the  time  of  devastation  has  passed  away. 

'^  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  charitable  associations  of  women  have 
been  formed  in  the  larger  cities  of  most  Christiftn  countries,  perhaps  in  all, 
though  we  do  not  know  of  their  existence.  They  have  worked  jointly,  or  in- 
dividually, for  Christian  purposes.  Their  aim  has  been  to  relieve,  partially  at 
least,  the  misery  prevailing  in  the  world,  and  to  promote  the  coming  of  better 
times,  especially  by  spreading  the  word  of  God,  by  teaching  and  caring  for 
children,  by  trying  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  the  poorer  classes.  Hitnerto 
these  associations  have  acted  mostly  without  connection  with  each  other,  scarcely 
knowing  of  each  other's  existence.  We  know,  however,  by  daily  experience, 
the  power  of  association.  United  exertions  to  promote  a  common  acknowledged 
aim  strengthens  the  individual  and  increases  the  general  atnouitt  of  energy.  It 
exercises  a  powerful  attraction  on  those  who  stand  indifferent,  or  otherwise 
isolated  from  the  general  movement,  which  thus  grows  in  power  and  influence 
to  an  extent  not  to  be  calculated.  Drops  of  water  united  have  formed  the 
ocean, — atoms  united,  the  universe. 

*'  We  wish,  therefore,  to  propose  that  the  associations  of  Christian  women 
formed  in  various  places  of  the  earth,  humbly  aiming  to  fulfil  the  law  of  love 
laid  down  by  Christ  himself,  mav  hereafter  enter  into  connection  with  each 
other,  and  strengthen  and  extend  their  activity  by  united  exertion  and  con- 
Bciousness  of  a  mutual  aim.    This  aim  we  consider' to  be — 

**  Care  of  the  destitute,  under  the  following  leading  heads  : — 

**  Caring  for  children  by  means  of  a  Christian  education,  for  families  by  ex- 
ercising Christian  influence,  by  the  distribution  of  work  and  its  juft  rewarcl  j 
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''  For  the  sick  and  the  ag^ed,  by  affording:  them  protection  and  help ; 

'*  For  prisoners  and  other  fallen  fellow-creaturesy  by  compassionate  exer-* 
tions  to  raise  them  from  their  sunk  condition ; 

''  Andy  finally,  by  encouraging  all  institutions  and  means  aiming  to  promote 
such  purposes. 

"  We  believe  that,  by  a  connection  between  the  many  different  associataons, 
fill  having  these  and  similar  aims,  much  more  could  be  done  than  what  is  done 
at  present.  We  believe  and  feel  that  we  want  the  encouragement  wluch 
would  thus  be  afforded  by  reaping  the  fruit  of  each  other's  experience  and 
example. 

**  To  be  able  to  realise  such  an  alliance  we  would  propose, — 

**  1.  That  there  should  be  a  committee  in  the  capital  of  each  country,  which 
should  enter  into  communication  with  all  the  different  female  societies  of  that 
land,  gather  all  particulars  relating  to  them  and  their  work,  and  thus  be  able  u> 
take  a  survey  of  the  whole. 

''  2.  That  each  central  committee,  being  the  organ  of  circulation  for  aZ! 
other  societies  in  that  land,  should,  through  its  secretary,  or  some  other  corre- 
sponding member,  communicate  to  the  central  committees  of  other  countries  the 
principal  details  of  the  work  of  female  societies  in  its  own,  together  with  ac- 
counts of  such  industrial  efforts  or  good  institutions  standing  in  connection  with 
the  aim  of  the  society  that  have  arisen  in  their  country. 

"3.  That  a  printed  circular  containing  these  details  may  be  sent,  free  of 
postage,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  from  every  central  committee  to  all  thoae  of 
other  countries  with  whom  tbey  stand  in  communication. 

"  Without  enumerating  various  countries,  we  venture  to  express  our  belief 
that  there  are  not  many  on  the  earth  incapable  of  taking  part  in  aueh  an 
alliance,  partly  because  they  profess  to  be  wholly  Christian  countries,  part- 
ly because  in  them  Christian  communities  have  risen  here  and  there,  and 
continue  to  arise  more  and  more,  beautiful  green  spots  in  the  middle  of  the 
desert.  We  venture  to  hope  that  in  the  regions  near  the  Pole,  as  well  aa 
in  those  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics,  in  the  old  as  well  as  in  the 
new  world,  wheresoever  one  living  spark  of  Chriistian  love  is  giowing,  there 
Christian  women  will  unite  with  each  other  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the 
earth,  and  plant  seeds  for  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  we  hope  and  betieve 
that  these  will  not  refuse  us  the  hand  of  fellowship. 

"  We  propose  an  alliance  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  extending  its 
healing,  regenerating  influence  over  the  whole  earth-— an  alliance  in  wbich 
diversities  of  language,  of  national  character,  of  climate,  of  custom^  of 
Christian  denominations,  may  be  regarded  as  of  little  import  in  compariMU 
with  the  aim,  the  language,  the  heavenly  hope,  the  Lord  and  Master  we  have 
in  common.  In  these  we  propose  to  consider  ourselves  as  having  the  same 
native  country,  as  belonging  to  the  same  family,  and,  whatever  diversity  of 
opinion  there  may  be  among  us,  yet  to  join  hands  as  sbtera,  and  recognise  as 
our  children  and  relatives  all  those,  of  whatever  nation  or  denomination  they 
may  be,  who  are  bereft  and  unhappy,  and  whom  our  care  posaibly  can  reach. 

"  Sisters,  then,  whom  we  do  not  know  as  yet,  but  in  whose  existence  we 
believe  and  ho()e,  here  and  there  amon^  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Asia,  the 
steppes  of  Siberia,  or  in  the  Imperial  cities  of  Unssia ;  sisters  of  the  western 
countries  of  Europe,  who  have  lighted  and  guided  us  a  long  time  bv  your  bright 
example ;  and  you,  sisters  in  that  vast  new  land  beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocnn, 
whose  homes  we  have  just  learnt  to  know  as  nurseries  of  all  Christian  virtues; 
and  you,  Christian  women,  among  the  nations  of  Africa;  Christian  women  in  the 
isles  of  the  South  Sea ;  mild,  loving  sisters  all  over  the  earth,  in  whose  existence 
we  believe,  though  we  have  not  seen  you,  whom  we  love  without  even  knowing!: 
YOU — ^give  us  your  hands !  May  the  earth  thus  become  encircled  by  a  chain  of 
healing,  loving  energies,  which  neither  ocean  nor  event,  neiUier  discoid  nor 
time,  can  interrupt !  Let  us  unite  to  form  an  alliance  eternal  as  God*a  own 
being ;  for  war  shall  come  to  an  end,  and  *  tongues  shall  cease,  and  knowledge 
shallvanish  away,  but  charity  shall  not  fail ;  charity  abideth  for  ever.' 

'*  We  ought  now  to  tell  you  who  they  are  who  thus  address  you.  We  are 
Swedish  women,  united  for  the  care  of  poor  orphans  and  destitute  families  in 
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Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden.  We  can  rejoice  in  the  co-operation  of  oar 
Queen,  and  the  humblest  woman  can  join  us,  and,  taking  care  of  a  family  or  a 
single  child,  rbe  to  the  digrnity  of  its  guardian  angel  on  earth.  We  have  re» 
cently  entered  into  conDection  with  the  societies  of  women,  daily  becoming 
more  numerous,  in  different  parts  of  this  country,  in  order  thereby  to  strengthen 
and  encourage  each  other. 

^'  We  are  a  httle  flock,  and  belong  to  a  small  nation,  but  we  rejoice  that  from 
this  nation  have  risen  great  men  ana  benefactors  to  humanity.  We  are  a  little 
flock,  but  we  rely  on  His  word  who  has  said — '  Fear  not^  little  flock,  it  is  your 
Father's  good  will  to  sive  you  the  kingdom.' 

"  It  will  be  ours,  if  we  believe  in  him,  follow  him,  and  obey  his^injunction, 
*  If  thou  lovest  me,  feed  my  lambs.'  '  * 

'^  There  are  times  and  circumstances  which  call  upon  us  to  follow  the 
divine  prescription, '  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your 
g-ood  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven.'  We  obey  this 
to-day.  The  not  less  divine,'  *  Take  heed  that  you  do  not  your  alms  before  men, 
to  be  seen  of  them,'  we  would  take  for  our  nile  during  our  daily  exertions  for 
the  good  of  the  whole. 

'^  Sisters,  who  acknowledge  the  same  Lord,  let  us  unite  in  his  name ;  let 
us  call  forth  every  good  gift  and  healing  power  he  has  given  us ;  c^  diem 
forth  prayerfully,  diligently  to  do  his  work  more  fervently  than  ever  before. 
As  far  as  the  sun  sends  his  rays  and  the  free  winds  blow  over  earth  may  our 

Eeaceful  messages  fly  like  doves  from  land  to  land,  from  city  to  city,  undisturbed 
y  the  bitterness  of  strife,  so  that  the  world  may  know  that  the  God  of  Peace 
and  Love  is  more  powerful  than  the  spirit  of  war,  and  that  he  calls  as  to  be 
his  servants. 

^*  Each  separately  we  are  weak,  and  can  do  very  little,  hut  if,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  we  unite  our  hands  all  around  the  earth  and  take  it  in  our  arms  as  a 
child,  we  may  pray  and  hope  that  he  will  allow  us  at  the  end  of  time  to  come 
before  our  Heavenly  Father,saying — '  Here  we  are,  with  the  children  thou  hast 
given  us.'  , 

*'  We  close  here  with  the  desire  and  entreaty  that  the  female  societies  of 
foreign  lands  who  wish  to  reach  us  the  hand  of  fellowship  would,  before  the 
end  of  this  year,  let  us  know  it,  by  sending  letters  (post  free)  to  the  Ladien' 
Association  at  Stockholm  for  the  Care  of  Children,  addressed  to  the  Liidy 
Superintendent, 

^'Fbsdbica  Bbbiieb. 

"  Stockholnij  Midsummer^dayj  1854." 
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MEMOm  OF  MR.  ROBERT 
BIRKETT. 

The  subject  of  the  following  brief 
memoir  was  born  of  pious  parents  in 
the  year  1787.  He  was  in  early  life 
the  subject  of  serious  impressions,  and, 
on  many  occasions,  when  accompany, 
ing  his  father  to  the  class-meeting, 
and  other  means  of  grace,  his  youth- 
ful heart  was  impre^^ed  with  the  im- 
portance of  religion.  As  he  g^ew  into 
manhood,  these  impressions  gradually 
wore  away;  but,  at  length,  while  yet 
a  young  man,  his  convictions  of  his 
sinful  condition  returned,  and  became 


more  powerful  than  ever.  His  terror 
and  alarm,  on  account  of  sin,  were  of 
so  fearful  a  nature,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion he  contemplated  making  his  es- 
cape from  them  oy  committing  suicide. 
From  this  circumstance  we  learn  that 
in  his  repentance  he  tasted  deeply  of 
"  the  wormwood  and  the  gall."  But, 
glory  be  to  God,  instead  of  putting  . 
the  fearful  intention  into  execution, 
he  wrestled  earnestly  in  mighty  pray- 
er, and  was  enabled  by  faith  to  take 
Christ  as  his  Saviour ;  his  terror  and 
alarm    instantly    fled ;    he    rejoiced 

greatly  in  the  God  of  salvation,  and 
as  been  heard  very  frequently  to  say, 
•  o  o  2 
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that  he  never  lost  his  sense  of  accept- 
ance with  God  for  a  single  hour  from 
that  time  forth. 

His  calling"  in  life  frequently  caused 
him  to  dissociate  with  very  sinful  and 
dissolute  workmen,  who  endeavoured, 
hy  ridicule  and  persecutions  of  other 
kmds,  to  draw  him  from  his  attach- 
ment to  rehgion,  and  entangle  him 
again  in  the  pleasures  and  the  ways  of 
sin.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he 
waS  enabled  to  withe^tand  all  these 
influences ;  and  by  his  consistent  life, 
he  so  gained  the  admiration  of  his 
fellow-workmen,  that  they  ceased  to 
ridicule  and  persecute,  and  many  of 
them  often  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
Uke  him. 

The  path  of  our  late  dear  brother 
through  this  world  was  not  one  of  the 
easiest,  as  far  as  temporal  things  are 
concerned.  He  v^ry  frequently  drunk 
deeply  of  the  cup  of  sorrow.  A  t  times 
adverMty  weighed  heavily  upon  him  ; 
at  other  times,  he  was  called  to  pass 
through  the  furnace  of  afHiction.  But 
under  all  these  circumstances,  his 
trust  in  God  was  unwavering.  He 
resigned  himself  to  the  will  of  God 
unrepiningly,  unmurmuringly,  un- 
complainingly. An  old  friend  of  his, 
who  formerly  met  with  him  in  private 
band,  says,  in  a  communication  to  the 
writer,  **I  know  nothing  but  good  of 
him.  We  were  companions  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  1  never  regretted 
having  Robert  Birkett  for  a  compa- 
nion. I  have  been  joined  with  him  in 
the  singing  department,  and  in  every 
other  service  of  the  church;  I  have 
seen  him  at  home,  when  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  with  the  necessaries  of 
life  runninff  short ;  I  have  seen  him 
on  a  bed  of  affliction,  and  have  been 
led  to  say,  that  nothing  but  divine 
grace  could  aflTord  support  under  all 
these  afflictions.  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  hearing  him  complain,  or,  like 
old  Job,  charge  God  foolishly.  I 
never  saw  him  trifling  or  light  in  his 
conversation,  and  always  felt  when 
with  him  I  was  in  good  company. 
My  friend  Robert  Birkett  was  a  man 
of  prayer,  and  is  now  a  man  of  praise." 
His  wife  and  family  bear  testimony  to 
the  singulur  evenness  of  his  temper ; 
to  the  uniformity  of  his  life.  "VV hat- 
ever  cross-providences  fell  to  his  lot, 
he  seemed  to  have  accepted  them,  as 
according  to  the  will  at'  his  heavenly 
-Father,  without  complaint. 


His  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  praver 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  On  one 
occasion,  when  reaiding  in  Maan- 
street,  Liverpool,  he  was  altosr+^liier 
out  of  employment,  and  was  placed  io 
such  circumstances  as  to  be  atterlj 
destitute  of  money  and  of  food,  that 
being  none  at  all  in  the  house.  Wbil 
to  do  to  make  provision  for  faimseif 
and  family  he  was  utterly  at  a  1<^  to 
conjecture.  Now  was  the  time  for 
the  trial  of  his  faith ;  these  were  tlie 
circumstances  to  put  his  attachmem 
to  religion  to  the  test,  and,  ynm  the 
Lord,  our  dear  brother  found  that  the 
"  Saviour's  gold  will  stand  the  fire  o: 
poverty."  One  morning,  while  hi* 
children  were  crying  for  food,  whkh 
he  was  unable  to  supply,  with  sc.ch 
agonised  feelings  as  this  circomstiiHX 
was  calculated  to  awaken  in  a  faih^r? 
heart,  he  retired  to  his  bedroom,  aad 
engaged  earnestly  in  his  usual  exer- 
cise of  prayer.  Whilst  pouring^  oui 
his  soul  at  the  throne  of  grace,  he 
was  powerfully  impressed  with  tbe 
idea,  "  The  Lord  will  provide."  He 
believed  the  promii»e  and  was  com- 
forted. Reason  suggested,  Where? 
thou  hast  no  work,  and  no  firdend  in 
the  neighbourhood.  How?  there  s 
no  bread  in  the  house.  Still  the  pr^ 
mise  followed  him,  '*The  Lord  will 
provide  ;**  and  the  good  man  hsd  sot 
been  down  stairs  long,  before  a  mi- 
vant  from  a  gentleman  in  the  oeifb- 
bourhood  delivered  to  him  a  ba.-krt 
containing  bread  and  other  pro^sion-s 
and  thus  their  wants  were  8Qpplie<i  till 
our  late  brother  was  enableu  himself 
to  make  provision  again  for  hii  family. 
Often  has  this  circumstance  been  a 
cause  of  adoring  gratitude  to  our  d^ 
parted  fi^iend,  and  often,  whilat  relat- 
ing it  in  band-meetings,  claw-mf^" 
ingi»,  and  love-feasts,  have  tears  of  joj 
overflowed  his  eyes  and  the  ertf  w 
those  who  listened  to  the  pleaaim: 
tale.  "  Verily  there  ia  &  rewani  for 
the  righteous."  "  Trust  in  the  IM 
and  do  good,  and  verily  thoa  ^^ 
be  fed." 

On  another  occasion,  he  had  »  r*" 
markable  dream,  in  which  be  ?a«^  * 
heavy  stone  fall  from  the  buildinf  c^a 
which  he  was  engaged  on  fotae  p«|* 
of  his  body,  doing  him  consideraWf 
injury.  On  awaking  he  reffifo- 
bered  his  dream  mo«t  distiDCily,  tnJ 
could  not  drive  it  from  hismind.  "• 
accordingly  prayed  apeciilij  fw  *"* 
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vine  protection  on  that  da}',  and  when 
he  met  with  his  fellow-workmen,  he 
exhorted  them  to  toke  special  care, 
for  he  was  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  mischief  would  bet'al  some  of 
them.  During  the  day  a  heavy  stone 
did  fall  from  the  building',  slightly 
grazing  our  brother  himself,  without 
doin^  him  any  harm.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  regurd  this  as  a  providential 
interposition  in  his  behalf; — and  why 
not?  seeing  that  the  "very  hairs  of 
our  head  are  all  numbered."  The 
Lord  careth  for  his  people. 

About  fifteen  years  since,  he  was 
visited  with  a  very  lengthened  and 
painful  affliction ;  iho»e  who  visited 
him  during  its  continuance  were  de- 
lig-hted  with  his  experience ;  his  hap- 
piness in  Christ  was  unutterable,  his 
iio[)e  beyond  the  grave  unspeakably 
brig'ht.  He  wijihed  his  friends  not  to 
pray  for  his  recovery,  because  if  he- 
died  he  would  be  with  Christ,  which 
was  far  better. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  se- 
parate services  in  Jluncom,  four  years 
^ince,  our  brother  cast  in  his  lot  with 
those  who  attended  them,  and  has  ever 
since  been  employed  in  endeavouring 
to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  members  of  his  class  were  much 
attached  to  him.  In  this  means  of 
grace,  the  relation  of  his  experience 
was  always  very  clear — he  never  had 
any  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with  God. 
He  used  almost  always  to  say,  "I 
settle  my  accounts  with  the  Lord 
every  night.  I  want  to  be  found 
ready."  He  almost  invariably  sung 
during  some  part  of  the  meeting  his 
favourite  verse—* 

"  There  we  shall  see  liis  face, 

And  nerer,  never  sin ; 
There,  from  the  rivers  of  his  ^aoe, 

Drink  endless  pleasures  in." 

He  perpetually  urged  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  his  class  to  seek  after  a  deeper 
work  of  grace,  exhorting  them  not  to 
rest  satisfit^d  with  present  attainments 
in  the  divine  life.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing he  attended,  dn  the  Sabbath  be- 
fore he  was  seized  with  the  affliction 
which  terminated  in  death,  as  if  con- 
scious that  he  was  about  to  depart 
from  those  over  whom  he  had  watched 
and  whom  he  had  cared  for  in  the 
Lord,  he  specially  entreated  the  mem- 
bers to  prepare  to  meet  their  God. 
May  the  last  warning  he  uttered  be 


attended  to  by  them  1  His  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  to  that 
branch  of  the  church  to  which  we  be- 
long,  was  very  great.  The  welfare  of 
Zion,  indeed,  lay  near  his  heart.  For 
many  years  he  conducted  the  singing 
at  Brunswick  Chapel  in  this  town  most 
efficiently ;  now  he  is  employed  in 
singing  the  better  song — the  song  of 
redeeming  love  for  evermore.  He 
was  seized  with  the  sickness  which 
terminated  in  his  death  on  Saturday, 
September  9th.  On  that  morning  he 
was  following  his  usual  employment, 
that  of  a  stonemason,  but  in  the  after- 
noon was  obliged  to  relinquish  it.  He 
lingered  on  in  much  agony,  arising 
from  the  painful  nature  of  his  com- 
plaint— the  late  prevailinof  epidemic — 
till  the  following  Wednesday.  During 
that  time  he  frequently  expressed  his 
anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  his  family. 
On  Monday,  when  his  aged  wife 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  messssv  to 
send  to  his  son  at  a  distance,  "  \  es,'* 
said  he,  "  tell  him  to  give  hm  heart  to 
God."  When  one  of  his  children 
visited  him  on  Tuesday,  he  threw  his 
arms  round  his  neck  and  said  with 
much  emotion,  "Your  poor  father  has 
almost  done  pleading  for  you  now; 
0  give  your  heart  to  God  I"  May 
his  dying  prayer  be  answered  in  the 
salvation  of  the  members  of  his  family, 
for  whose  welfare  he  was  thus  so  de- 
sirous to  the  end  of  his  career.  His 
last  ascertained  utterances  were,''Helpr 
Lord!  help,  Lord!  help.  Lord!"  And 
blessed  b^  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he 
who  listened  to  his  prayers  in  life 
was  not  deaf  to  his  cries  in  death. 
No,  he  was  nigh,  ready  to  help ;  and 
our  dear  brother  passed  through 
death  triumphant  home  on  Wednes- 
day, September  the  13th,  aged  67 
years ;  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Society  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  a  class  leader  nearly  forty. 

''Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  we  will' 

not  deplore  thee. 
Since  Qod  was  thj  ransom,  thy  guardian, 

thy  guide ; 
He  gave  thee  and  took  thee,  and  soon  will 

restore  thee 
Where  death  hath  no  sting,  since  the  Bavioar 

bath  died." 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  good 
Robert  Birkett.  A  saint  indeed  is 
gone.  A  father  in  Israel  has  been 
removed  to  his  eternal  rest ;  but, 
whilst  we  moom  over  his  removftl 
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from  the  cliurcb  below,  our  fiorrow  is 
not  without  hope,  for,  they  who  fall 
asleep  in  Jesus  are  not  lost,  but  gone 
before.  May  bis  mantle  fall  on  us 
who  remain.  May  we  follow  him  as 
be  followed  Christ. 

A  funeral  sermon,  to  improve  the 
death  of  our  departed  brother,  was 
preached  by  the  writer  of  this  brief 
memoir,  in  Ellesmere-street  Chapel, 
Runcorn,  on  Sunday  eyening,  Septem" 
ber  24th.  The  text  chosen  for  the 
occasion  was  Bev.  xiv.  13, — *^  And  I 
beard  a  Toiee  from  Heaven  saying 
unto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead 
whieb  ibe  in  the  Lord,  from  hence- 
forth f  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labours  >  and 


their  works  do  follow  them.'*  The 
spacious  chapel  was  filled  to  overflow-' 
ing ;  the  aisles,  the  pulpit  stairs,  and 
every  available  space  being  com- 
pletely crowded,  wh^t  large  nunoK 
-oers  were  altogether  unable  to  obtain 
admittance.  A  graciously  solemn 
influence  pervaded  the  service,  and 
at  the  close  four  persons  clearly  ob- 
tained a  sense  of  God's  "sweet  for- 
giving kve.'^  Hallelujah  f  Whilst 
the  Lord  is  removing  his  workmen, 
he  is  drawing  others  into  the  work. 
May  we  all  be  followers  of  those  who 
through  faith  and  patience  now  in- 
herit the  promises,  for  the  Bedeemer'i» 
sake.    Amen.  S.  M. 

Runeorn^  SepU  20th,  1854. 
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lessens  in  ^arables. 


KEGINALD  HARCOURT. 

{Oontinmdfrmnpaffe  382.) 

How  refreshing  are  the  gentle 
breezes  that  fan  the  toil-worn  cheek 
and  furrowed  forehead  of  the  harvest 
man.  We  have  seen  the  man  of  gray 
baiiB,  stooping  beneath  the  burden  of 
increasing  years,  labouring  with  praise- 
worthy industry  amidst  the  golden 
eom;  we  have  seen  him'  wipe  off  the 
great  drops  of  sweat  that  ever  and 
anon  reminded  him  of  the  decree,  '^  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
breacl ;  ^  we  have  seen  him  look 
wearily  around  in  the  dazzling  sun- 
shine, as  though  thirsting  for  shade 
and  rest ;  we  have  seen  a  placid  smile 
come  over  his  features  when  a  slight 
rustling  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees  toM  of  the  coming  breeze ;  we 
have  seen  his  white  locks  waving  in 
the  air  like  the  npe  com  in  which  he 
stood  ^  and  perhaps  the  thought  has 
been  suggested — How  very  like  are 
the  harvest  and  the  barvest-man :  the 
time  for  the  in-gaiberin^  of  both  is 
come  r  are  they  both  ready  P 

Of  many  who  wear  upon  their  beada 
the  blossoiQs  of  a  coming  immortality, 
we  can  only  say  that  they  are  blightea 
and  worthless — unfit  for  the  great  in- 
gathering of  God*6  harvest.  The  dew 
of  heaven  has  descended  upon  them,^ 
but  it  has  fallen  upon  worthless  busks 
^upon  barren  emptiness.    The  winds 


of  heaven — ^tbe  divine  breath  of  Para- 
dise— ^have  bent  their  heads  again  and 
again,  but  their  devotion  has  been  an 
outside  show — a  solemn  farce — a  bend-' 
ing  with  the  crowd — ^a  worthless,  un- 
acceptable homage. 

ISot  of  this  class  was  Reginald  Har- 
court.  In  his  secret  devotions,  which 
w.ere  very  frequent,  occurring  several 
times  during  the  day,  he  seemed  to 
lose  his  personal  identity  in  the  Holv 
Bein^  whom  he  contemplated. 
^'  This,*^  said  he,  on  one  occasion, 
''  is  what  I  want ;  for  this  I  pray  and 
strive-^to  'lose  myself  in  Him—in 
li^ht  and  love  inefiable ' — and  live  in 
him  everlastingly.  Some  think  me  a 
rigid,  immovable-hearted  man,  but 
it  is  only  by  fervent  supplication,  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  '  strong 
crying  and  tears/  that  I  am  enabled  to 
OTercome  the  enemy  of  souls,  and  the 
rncli nations  of  an  infirm  humanity.** 

Two  years  after  the  events  recorded, 
he  was  walking  through  one  of  the 
dark  dingy  streets  of  London.  His 
peaceful,  unworldly  appearance  con- 
trasted strangely  but  beautifullv  with 
that  of  the  money-loving  tradesmen 
whom  he  nassed.  They  knew  not 
that  that  ola  man  was  a  citizen  of  a 
richer  and  more  glorious  city  than 
theirs. 

He  walked  steadily  on,  observing 
the  numbers  of  the  houses  as  be  pro- 
ceeded, until  he  came  to  a  large  gloomy 
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building  whicli  seemed  neither  hall 
nor  dwelling-house,  but  a  union  of 
both.  TJpon  the  folding  doors  were 
engraved  the  words,  "  Mordecai  of 
Strasburgh."'  Opening  these  he  as- 
cended a  flight  ot  stone  steps  leading' 
to  a  waiting-room  above.  Here  he 
was  met  by  an  usher,  who  informed 
him  that  Mordecai  was  at  home,  and 
would,  doabtIe8s,see  him  immediately. 
After  an  absence  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
man  conducted  him  into  a  small  apart- 
ment intended  solely  for  the  master's 
use.  It  contained  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  transaction  of  Business, 
but  its  furniture  was  of  the  plainest 
description.  An  old  man,  dressed  in 
plain  clothes  and  a  loose  gown,  sat  by 
the  fire  reading  a  newspaper:  this 
was  Mordecai.  In  person  he  was 
thin,  but  apparently  very  healthy. 
His  face,  strikingly  impressed  with 
Jewish  peculiarities,  indicated  strong 
passions,  and  ffave  abundant  promise 
of  mighty  deeds,  good  or  evil.  Eye- 
ing his  visitor  with  unusual  interest, 
he  rose  and  placed  a  seat  for  him  by 
the  iire.  There  they  sat,  admirable 
representatives  of  the  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile races,  while  Reginald,  lifting  up 
his  heart  to  God,  sought  a  key  to  the 
heart  of  the  merchant. 

"  There  was  once  a  man,"  said  he, 
"  to  whom  God  gave  a  little  child  to 
educate  for  him — to  bring  up  in  his 
fear,  and  in  holy  reverence  of  his 
word,  his  ways,  and  his  people.  The 
child  grew  up  lovely  and  much  be- 
loved, and  the  heart  of  the  father  re- 
joiced in  his  daughter's  graces  of  mind 
and  person.  As  ner  womanhood  drew 
near,  he  became  increasingly  desirous 
that  she  should  marry  well,  and  that 
her  future  husband  should  be  a  Jewish 
one ;  and  when  a  young  man  of  good 
parents  and*  high  Jewish  lineage  pre- 
sented himself  as  her  suitor,  ft  was 
with  no  little  joy  he  saw  a  mutual 
affection  arising  between  them.  Alas  I 
that  earthly  happiness  hangs  upon  so 
slender  a  thread  !  Thougntless  and 
heedless  in  their  joyousness,  and  too 
much  neglected  perhaps  by  the  un- 
watchful  father,  who  seemed  to  think 
his  parental  duties  at  an  end,  the}** 
trod  the  way  of  temptation,  and  ga- 
thered the  forbidden^  deceitful  fruits  of 
imhallowed  desire.  When,  at  last,  the 
unhappy  father  discovered  their  dis- 
grace, ne  forgot  the  solemn  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  and  thinking  only  of 


the  stain  brought  upon  his  spotless 
family  name,  drove  forth  his  only 
child  into  the  cold  world  without  a 
protector,  and  without  a  friend.  With 
unrighteous  haste  he  threw  his  own 
pride  into  one  scale  and  his  child's 
welfare  into  the  other:  the  deadly 
passion  preponderated,  and  the  tender 
ties  which  many  years  had  woven 
snapped  asunder  in  a  moment.'' 

Mordecai  sat  awhile  gazing  at  the 
fire,  his  face  alternately  pale  and 
flushed,  his  lips  resolutely  compressed, 
his  brows  contracted,  and  his  breast 
heaving  slowly.  Thought  afterthousrht 
seemed  to  be  passing  through  his  mind 
with  immense  rapidity.  "  What  know 

J^ou  of  my  daughter,**  he  said,  at 
ength, — "of  her  who  was  once  my 
daughter?'* 

"  1/  purity  of  life  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence, I  know  that  she  is  truly  peni- 
tent. Her  sweetness  of  temper  and 
meekness  of  deportment  have  won  a 
large  share  of  esteem  from  her  em- 
ployers. Her  own  hands  supply  her 
wants ;  she  does  not  ask  support  of 
any;  but  she  does  ask  thy  mrgive- 
ness." 


n 


Mordecai  of  Strasburgh  little 
thought  at  one  time  ever  to  receive 
such  a  message  from  the  daughter  of 
his  house.  His  love  and  his  hate  are 
like  the  all-devouring  fire;  his  soul 
bums  with  passions  unknown  to  your 
cold  Gentile  world.  "  The  cruel  sin 
that  robbed  my  child  of  honour  took 
away  my  life  also ;  for  did  I  not  live 
in  my  child  T  My  departed  wife — ^an 
angel  even  while  upon  earth — was. 
while  she  lived,  my  life  of  life,  and 
after  her  death  my  torn  and  bleeding 
heart  threw  its  affections  around  her 
helpless  infant,  and  found  healing  in 
watching  over  it.  The  girl  grew  up 
amiable,  and  somewhat  like  her  mo- 
ther, promising  me  much  joy  in  the  fu- 
ture ;  but  the  time  came  when  she  trod 
upon  the  honour  of  my  house,  sullied 
the  purity  of  my  name,  and,  worse 
than  all,  darkened  the  memory  of  my 
beloved  wife.    Was  this  nothing  7 

"  1  would  have  squandered  wealth 
upon  her,  such  as  monarchs  might 
envy,  rather  than  see  my  daughter 
suffer  one  night  of  pain,  one  hour  of 
undeserved  sorrow;  but  when  she 
forsook  the  paths  of  wisdom,  I  no 
longer  considered  her  my  child.  My 
hopes  were  destroyed ;  my  heart  was 
broken." 
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Despite  his  efforts  at  self-command, 
the  hot  scalding  tears  ran  down  even 
upon  his  beard. 

"  Her  departure  from  the  faith  of 
her  fathers  1  must  needs  look  upon  as 
in  some  sort  the  result  of  my  own  deed 
in  discarding  her.  You  may  tell  her 
it  is  not  that  which  separates  us  now. 
Whether  I  ^hall  ever  a?ain  see  her  I 
know  not;  tell  her,  therefore,  that, 
for  her  mother*s  sake,  I  forpve  her. 

**  But  think  not  so  meanly  of  Mor- 
decai  as  to  suppose  that  he  wantonly 
exposed  his  daughter  to  the  vice  an^ 
corruption  abounding  in  this  city.  A 
Other's  jealousy  has  followed  her  in 
herwauderings.  Agents,  faithful  as  my 
own  right  hand,  have  watched  her, 
who  would  have  prevented  her  from 
running  in  the  paths  of  wickedness. 
Your  name,  your  character,  your 
kindness  to  the  Jewish  outcast,  are 
well  kno\yn  to  me.    I  rejoice  in  ex- 

Eressing  the  high  esteem  in  which  I 
old  you  and  yours.  Tell  that  fair- 
haired  maiden  that  the  old  Jew  thanks 
her  from  his  inmost  heart.  If  she 
ever  desire  choice  or  rare  books,  or  any 
Bcientitic  curiosity,  it  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  gratify  her  wishes.  Were 
9he  like  other  maidens,  I  might  send 
her  a  string  of  pearls  or  a  circlet  of 
diamonds:  happily  she  knows  their 
real  worth. 

"I  must  not  suffer  you  to  depart 
without  partaking  of  my  hospitality. 
You  will  not  refuse  me  this  kindness." 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  led  his 
guest  through  various  apartments 
until  they  entered  a  long,  spacious 
drawing-room.  "  Here,"  he  said,  "  I 
doubt  not  you  will  find  something 
to  interest  you  until  dinner  is  ready." 

Left  to  himself,  Reginald  had 
leisure  to  glance  over  this  beautiful 
chamber.  Embellished  with  regal 
splendour,  it  presented  a  truly  at- 
tractive scene ;  and  while  he  walked 
through  it,  surveying  statues  and 
painting  that  seemed  pervaded  with 
the  artist's  own  spirit,  a  half  hour 
passed  away  like  a  lew  seconds. 

A  few  weeks  afler  Reginald's  visit  to 
London,  a  carriage  drove  up  to  his 
cottage,  and  tiordecai,  alighting  from 
it,  greeted  him  with  much  warmth. 
''Can  you  spare  me  an  hour,  Mr. 
Harcourt?" 

"  Gladly,  sir,  most  gladly.  This," 
introducing  Agnes,  "is  my  daughter." 


,  "I  am  glad  of  this  interview,  for 
the  sincere  respect  I  bear  both  to 
your  honoured  father  and  yourself  has 
made  your  name  dear  to  me." 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone  Mor- 
decai  said,'  "  Sinc«  you  left  me  I  have 
been  thirsting  incessantly  for  my 
daughter.  Let  the  world  say  what  it 
will,  I  must,  I  will  have  her  with  me. 
I  have  been  searching  my  proud 
heart  for  a  sufficient  warrant  for  my 
estrangement  from  her,  but  I  only 
find  mere  innumerable  tokens  of  a 
frail,  sinful  nature.  And  shall  I  any 
longer  sit  in  judgment  upon  my  childt 
I  will  not.  We  are  alike  sinners  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  and  by  so  doing  I  should 
condemn  myself.  Can  I  take  her 
with  me  now — this  night?"* 

"For  aught  I  know,  thee  csnst, 
and  happy,  unspeakably  happy,  shall 
I  be  to  restore  ner  to  thee." 

"  It  may  be  that  long  absence,  and 
new  friends,  and  a  new  religion  have 
loosened  her  affections  from  home; 
yet  I  cannot  think  it  so;  we  Jews 
do  not  usually  cast  off  our  home 
affections  while  home  exists." 

"Agnes  shall  ask  her  to  spend  the 
evening  with  us :  it  is  only  half  an 
hour's  walk  across  the  fields.  We  will 
not  tell  her  who  is  with  us  until  we 
have  broken  the  matter  gently  to  her." 

As  soon  as  Agnes  had  set  out  on  her 
pleasing  errand,  the  old  men  drew 
their  seats  neargr  to  each  other,  and 
Mordecai  remarked,  "I  know  not 
whether  you  are  a  believer  in  dreams, 
Mr.  Harcourt ;  I  have  had  a  strange 
one,  which  has  frequently  excited  a 
wish  to  see  you,  for  I  believe  that  God 
,  speaks  oftentimes  in  dreams  and  visions 
of  the  night,  but  too  often  man  per- 
ceiveth  it  not — will  not  receive  in- 
struction by  it. 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  was  lying  ship- 
wrecked, upon  the  undulating  waters 
of  a  mighty  ocean.  The  vessel  in 
which  I  had  been  sailing  had  sunk, 
and  nothing  but  a  plank  kept  me  finom 
a  watery  grave.  There  I  lay,  the  sport 
of  the  waves ;  sometimes  looking  help- 
lessly up  to  the  blue  sky  above  me, 
and  sometimes  perusing  the  restless, 
endless,  countless  billows  that  sur- 
rounded me.  I  could  not  see  anything 
like  a  rock  or  an  island,  or  any  land 
whatever ;  only  I  thought  I  could  see 
a  dark  continuous  cloud  encircling, 
like  a  rinep  of  ebony,  the  whole  horizon. 
In  vain  f  turned  iny  eyes  hither  and 
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thither,  seeking  something  that  might 
accord  with  human  sympathies :  hour 
afrer  hour  passed  awa^  in  melancholy 
solitude.  I  tried  to  pray,  and  sought 
comfort  hy  reflectiMg  on  my  past  life, 
but  the  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more 
miserable  I  became.  A  vast  weight 
of  guilt  was  upon  me,  and  there 
seemed  no  hope  in  me.  I  feared 
that  God  was  angry  with  me,  and 
would  not  receive  my  spirit  if  I  died. 
Every  hour  appeared  interminable. 
The  day  passea;  and  with  the  night 
came  up  that  dark  and  distant  cloud. 
At  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight  it 
reached  the  zenith,  and  shut  out  the 
blue  and  gold  of  the  sky.  While 
wondering  what  my  fate  would  be, 
a  hand  of  glowing  whitene-'^a  broke 
through  the  gloom,  and  scattering  the 
winds  abroad,  upheaved  the  cloudy 
mountains  to  heights  illimitable.  The 
Tivid  lightning  flash  denoted  the 
coming  storm.  The  mighty  angel 
whose  hand  I  had  seen  came  down 
from  his  chariot  and  stood  upon  the 
sea,  which  roared  in  whirlpools  be- 
neath his  feet.  His  heod,  encircled 
with  devouring  fire,  towered  aloft, 
and  lit  up  the  drapery  of  heaven  with 
awful  splendour.  His  face — who  shall 
describe  its  majesty?  —  the  piercing 
glance  of  his  eye,  and  the  terrible 
breath  of  his  nostrils  ?  Beautiful  was 
he  as  the  iirst-born  seraph  in  heaven, 
but  he  was  clad  in  garments  of  wrath 
that  he  might  do  a  strange  work  in 
the  name  of  the  Almighty.  The 
angels  of  whom  he  was  the  chief 
came  thither  to  him  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and,  after  conference  with 
him,  departed.  I  saw  him  stand 
until  a  voice  from  heaven  cried,  *  The 
time  is  come.'  And  immediately  he 
raised  his  hand  on  high,  and  loosing 
ten  thousand  thunders  from  his  grasp, 
the  work  began.  The  waters  of  the 
great  deep  rose  up  and  seemed  to 
threaten  the  crystal  bulwarks  of  the 
skies.  The  winds,  no  longer  blowing 
in  fitful  gusts,  howled  and  shrieked 
.with  unchecked  fury.  Cries  of  mortal 
agony  mingled  with  the  din  of  the 
elements;  and  curdled  the  blood  with 
horror.  Wrecks  of  noble  and  well 
flighted  ships  were  strewn  every- 
where. Every  wave  was  hissing  and 
groaning  as  if  in  utter    derision  of 


human  wealth  and  enterprise,  and 
hurled  aloft,  or  buried  below,  the 
merchandize  of  a  covetous  world. 
Dead  bodies,  with  ghastly  agonised 
faces,  gathered  thicker  and  thicker 
around  me  as  if  in  mockery  of  my 
loneliness.  Stretched  close  to  my 
feet,  almost  dead,  lay  a  girl  of  my 
own  race  :  I  looked  in  her  face,  and 
it  was  the  face,  of  my  child  I 

"  And  I  saw  that,  amid  the  wild  com- 
motion of  the  storm,  clouds  above  and 
the  dreary  billows  beneath,  the  angel 
lifted  up  his  face  to  God  and  smiled. 
And  when  the  work  was  completed,  he 
kneeled  upon  the  obedient  waters,  and 
with  a  song  of  praise  hushed  them 
to  rest.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the 
clouds  fled  away,  and  I  saw  them  no 
more. 

'^  Then  came  one  walking  upon  the 
waters,  in  whose  face  I  saw  the  risings 
of  compassion,  and  upon  whose  cheeks 
I  beheld  kind  tears  of  pity.  He  took 
my  dying  child  by  the  hand,  and 
raising  her  up,  said,  ^  The  Son  of  man 
is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.* 
Then  he  bent  over  me  as  I  lav  in  mv 
helpless  condition,  and  asked,  'Wilt 
thou  be  saved  by  the  Nazarene  V  And 
while  I  gazed  at  him  in  speechless 
astonishment,  his  face  and  form  beamed 
bri|rhter  and  brighter  until  he  stood 
be^re  me  clothed  with  the  shekinah 
of  glory.    And  immediately  I  awoke. 

"  This  dream  has  had  the  effect  of 
leading  me  to  examine  the  religion 
you  profess.  I  have  read  many  con- 
troversial works,  some  written  by  my 
own  people,  and  some  by  yours,  but, 
as  yet,  I  have  arrived  at  nothing 
satisfactory." 

"  And  thee  never  will,  dear  sir, 
nntil  thee  adopts  a  different  course, 
a  more  simple  and  a  far  more  easy 
method.  Take  thy  own  Scriptures 
into  thy  hands,  and  pray  with  all  thy 
soul,  as  the  Psalmist  aoes, '  Open  Thou 
mine  eyes.'  Then  open  the  collection 
of  historical  records  and  epistles  which 
Christians  believe  to  be  inspired ;  com- 
pare the  one  with  the  other,  and  leave 
the  rest  with  God." 

After  a  few  moments  spent  in  serious 
thought,  Mordecai  saicf,  "  I  will, — 

God  helping  me,  I  will  do  so.'^ 

*  «  •  * 

{To  be  concluded,) 
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MR.  CRABB  AND  THE  DAIRY- 
MAN'S DAUGHTER. 

Mr.  Crabb*8  preaching  wiu  of  a  very 
earnest  and  energetic  character.  He  was 
a  Boanerges  in  the  pulpit,  and  many  « 
stout-hearted  sinner  has  quailed  under  his 
exhibition  of  sin  and  the  terrors  of  the 
wrath  to  come ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
had  a  winning  and  touching  way  of  setting 
forth  the  love  of  Christ,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  save  the  vilest.  He  knew  that 
men  were  not  to  be  frightened  or  driven, 
but  drawn  to  Christ ;  and  what  he  records 
in  some  of  his  Diaries,  that  he  wept  over 
the  people,  and  that  they — even  the 
vilest — wept  as  he  preached,  is  literally 
true.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  he 
was  the  honoured  instrument  of  bringing 
Elizabeth  Wallbridge  (better  known  as 
the  Dairyman's  Daughter)  to  a  knowledge 
of  Christ.  She  was  then  servant  in  a 
family  residing  near  the  Gate,  in  South- 
ampton; and  having  been  persuaded  by 
two  of  her  fel low-servants  to  accompany 
them  on  a  week-day  evening  to  hear  Mr. 
Crabb,  who  was  to  preach  tn  a  licensed 
room  in  Hanover-buildiugs,  she  went, 
little  knowing  that  her  footsteps  were  that 
night  direct^  by  divine  mercy,  and  that 
she  was  going  forth  to  meet  Him  who  had 
loved  her  with  an  everlasting  love,-  and 
was  about  to  draw  her  by  his  Spirit  to 
himself.  She  was  at  that  time,  as  she 
bss  herself  testified,  of  a  vain  and  worldly 
spirit ;  but  the  word  preached  that  night 
went  home  to  her  heart,  and  was,  through 
Him  with  whom  nothing  ia  too  hanl, 
effectual  to  awaken  her  to  a  sense  of  her 
lost  condition  as  a  sinner,  and  her  need 
of  deliverance  from  it.  Having  been 
brought  into  much  soul-confiict,  she  went 
the  next  tln^e  Mr.  Crabb  preached  in 
Southampton,  to  hear  him,  and  his  ser- 
mon then  completed  the  work  which  had 
been  begun  in  her  soul.  God  spoke  to^ 
her  by  bis  Spirit,  and  revealed  to  her  hit 
gldry  in  the  face  of  Jesus.  At  his  cross, 
in  deep  abasement,  she  laid  down  her 
sins;  and  at  his  gracious  hands  received 
that  righteoasneas  *<  which  is  onto  all  and 
^  upon  all  them  that  believe."  The  change 
which  had  been  thus  wrought  in  her  is 
recorded  in  the  letters  published  by  Mr. 
Legh  Richmond  in  his  exquisite  narrative 
of  her  life ;  but  there  is  an  earlier  letter 
which  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  telling  him 
what  God  had  done  for  her,  and  expressive 
of  the  great  love  she  felt  for  Mr.  Crabb, 
a»  her  spiritual  father,  which  Mr.  Rich- 
mend  never  saw.    It  bears  date,  South- 


ampton, March  3rd,   1796,    and   Is  ai 
follows: — 

**My  dear  Brother, — I  received  your 
kind  letter  of  2nd  instant,  and  you  can- 
not think  what  a  transport  of  joy  I  felt  to 
receive  such  an  affectionate  letter  from  a 
brother  I  had  so  little  regarded  aincc  be 
had  left  the  world  and  me.  Yon  may 
well  say  what  great  joy  it  gave  joo 
to  hear  I  was  converted  to  God;  but 
are  yoa  the  only  one?  No,  my  dear 
brother  I  I  think  what  shouting  and 
rejoicing  there  was  with  the  angels  of 
God  in  heaven,  that  are  around  the 
throne,  and  continually  cry,  'Worthy 
the  Lamb  of  God  that  was  slain,  to  receive 
all  glory,  and  honour,  and  praise!'  Aod 
blessed  be  God  who  hath  showed  strength 
with  his  band,andwith  his  holy  arm  hath 

gotten  himaelf  the  victory  I 

It  was  when  I  was  sitting  under  that 
delightfttl  man,  Mr.  Crabb,  that  the  Lord 
opened  my  eyes;  it  was  the  eeeond  time 
that  I  heard  hioh  On  Sunday  last,  in 
the  morning,  I  was  standing  at  the  win- 
dow, and  he  came  past,  and  when  I  nw 
him  my  heart  leaped  within  me  for  joy, 
for  I  believed  him  to  he  commissioned 
from  the  Most  High  God  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  salvation  and  peace  to  all  thst 
will  hear  it.  .  .  .  And  now,  mydesr 
brother,  as  I  have  no  money  with  me,  I 
beg  you  will  apply  to  my  dear  mother  for 
six  guideas  of  my  money,  and  give  tliera 
to  Mr.  Crabb,  and  tell  him  it  is  a  free 
gift  of  a  poor  needy  creature,  who  has  been 
to  the  Lamb  of  God,  naked  and  destitute 
of  everything ;  and  then,  when  he  saw 
my  wretched  condition,  with  what  tender 
compassion  did  he  look  down  upon  me, 
and  sprinkle  me  with  his  blood,  and  give 
me  the  whole  armour  of  God,  the  shield 
of  faith,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the 
breastplate  of  righteousness.  ...  My 
dear  brother,  buy  Mr.  Crabb  a  very  large 
"bible,  that  when  be  looks  upon  it  he  may 
bless  his  God,  and  think  what  good  he 
hath  done  for  my  poor  soul,  through  the 
gracious  influence  of  the  Spirit.  .  .  . 
Pray  excuse  this,  and  write  as  you  con- 
veniently can.    Adieu,  dear  brother. 

''ELI2ABBTB  WALLBRI D&B/* 

Mr.  Crabb  was  often  requested  by  bis 
friends  to  make  known  the  inaccurade«^ 
which  exist  in  Mr.  L^gh  Richmond's 
narrative,  with  reference  to  the  conversion 
of  this  eminent  saint ;  but  Mr.  Crabb,  who 
did  not  seek  the  honour  that  cometh  from 
man,  in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend,  laid, 
**1  have  felt  very  unwilling  to  oorreetihe 
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ioacearaciei,  lest  I  sfaoald  in  any  measure 
leasen  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
tract."  He  further  observed,  '*[  loet 
sight  of  her  myself  for  BOTeral  years,  but 
one  day  a  friend  came  to  me  and  said,  '  I 
have  a  guinea  sent  to  me  by  the  brother 
of  Elisabeth  Wallbridge,  for  you.  It 
comes  from  her  death-bed,  and  she  desires 
your  acceptance  of  it  as  a  small  token  of 
Christian  love  to  you,  as  the  instrument 
of  her  conversion.'  I  valued  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  done,  and  received  the 
token  as  the  grateful  gift  of  a  dying  Chris- 
tian.  I  love  her  memory,  and  rijolce 
that  the  memoir  has  been  the  instrument 
of  converting  and  comforting  thousands  of 
my  poor  fellow-sinners;  and  I  most  fre- 
queotly  pray  that  it  may  Iohk  continue  to 
he  a  blessing  to  the  church  and  the  world." 
Well  may  we  say,  in  reading  this  letter, 
"  He  giveth  grace  to  the  humble." — From 
RudaU's  lAft  of  the  IUt>,  James  Crabb, 


AN  INCroENT  IN  PROOF  OF  A 
PARTICULAR  PROVIDENCE. 

About  the  year  1780,  Mr.  Brooke,  of 
Dublin,  a  member  of  the  Methodist  So- 
ciety, and  brother  to  the  author  of  the 
''Fool  of  Quality,'?  in  consequence  of 
some  serious  division^  in  the  Society,  had 
written  to  Mr.  Wesley  to  come' over,  and. 
if  possible,  by  his  influence  and  authority, 
prevent  the  evil  which  must  ensue,  if  the 
apprehended  bresch  took  place.  After 
Mr.  Brooke  had  forwarded  the  letter,  his 
prudent  mind  began  to  grow  alarmed 
from  the  consideration,  that  if  Mr.  Wesley 
accepted  the  invitation  to  Dublin,  he 
would  certainly  come  to  his  house ;  and 
he  well  knew  that  this  would  bring  upon 
him  a  considerable  expense,  which  he  was 


not  at  all  prepared  to  meet,  as  his  present 
earnings  only  defrayed  his  family  ex- 
penses, and  he  abhorred  incurring  debt. 
While  in  this  dilemma^  a  gentleman  came 
to  him,  and  said,  '*  Sir,  I  am  going  to 
make  a  tour  through  the  country;  it  is 
my  intention  to  make  some  drawings  and 
sketches  of  the  scenery  as  I  travel  along, 
and  I  am  very  desirous  of  improving  my- 
self in  the- art,  by  reaping  the  benefit  of 
your  instruction  ivhile  I  remain  in  town ; 
if  you  will  give  me  one  hour  every  day,* 
you  shall  have  a  guinea  for  each  visit." 

Mr.  Brooke  accepted  the  terms,  and 
regularly  attended  him.  On  the  very  day 
of  bis  commencing  with  this  gentleman, 
Mr.  Wesley  landed  in  Dublin,  and  came 
as  expected  to  Mr.  Brockets  house,  where 
he  remained  for  three  weeks.  Mr.  Brooke 
continued  to  pay  his  daily  visit  to  the 
gentleman,  from  whom  he  regularly  re-* 
eeired  his  guinea,  during  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  stay.  On  the  morrow  of 
the  day  on  which  Mr.  Wesley  returned  to 
England)  the  gentleman  told  Mr.  Brooke 
that  he  was  about  immediately  proceed- 
ing on  his  intended  route,  and  therefore 
had  no  further  occasion  for  his  attend- 
ance. The  emolument  of  this  extra  and 
unexpected  instruction  just  defrayed  Mr. 
Brooke's  extraordinary  expenses  during 
Mr.  Wesley's  continuance  at  his  house, 
and  relieved  all  his  fears  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment. 

•  Different  reflections  will  here  naturally 
arise  in  the  minds  of  various  readers.  I 
shall  simply  offer  one  thought,  that  it  was 
the  minute  superintendence  of  Divine 
Providence  to  provide  for  a  necessary 
occurrence,  which  was  planned  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  will  of  God.  And  such  it  is 
believed  was  Mr.  Brooke's  own  view  of  it. 


$mm  anJr  IKttratm. 
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**  Te  twinkling  stars*  who  gild  the  akies. 

When  dancneas  has  its  curtains  dravrn, 
Who  keep  yonr  watch  with  wakeful  eyei, 

When  business,  cares',  and  day  are  gone ; 
Proclaim  the  glories  or  your  Lord, 

Dispersed  through  all  the  heavenly  street, 
Whose  boundless  treasures  can  afford  ^ 

So  rich  a  pavement  for  his  feet." 

All  the  works  of  the  Lord  bear  the  im* 
press  of  his  power  snd  majesty^  or  of  his 
goodness  and  grace.  In  these  respects 
they  display  the  glories  of  the  Infinite 
Mind,  and  are  said  to  show  forth  his 
praise^    In  the  language  of  the  psalmist, 


therefore^  our  "meditations  of  him  "  may 
always  **  be  sweet ; "  and  in  cootempla* 
ting  his  works,  the  beauty  of  them,  their 
order>  harmony,  magnificence,  and  count* 
less  nnmber,  we  may  ever  rejoice  and 
**  be  glad  in  the  Lord."  '*  Praise  is 
comely  "  from  the  lips  of  God's  rational 
creatures,  who  can  understand  much  of 
his  waySj  and  know  how  to  do  his  will ; 
and  as  we  can  none  of  us  give  unto  him 
the  glory  and  thanks  that  are  his  due 
(for  who  can  sufficiently  speak  well  of  his 
glorious  name  ?)  there  Is  much  appropri- 
ateness, as  well  as  scriptural  propriety, 
in  our  calling  npon  all  created  things  to 
assist  us  in  rendering  homage  and  praise 
to  the  bounteous  Father  of  our  spirits  and 
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Maker  of  the  nnivene ;  for  in,  and  throDgji, 
and  by  them  doee  he  discover  to  us  his 
wooderful  power,  his  booudlesi  benefi- 
cence, and  love.  Chief  of  these  are  to  be 
distioguijihed   the    heavenly    orbs  :    the 

•UD — 

«  Falreit  of  aU  the  lights  abore ;" 

the  silver  moon — 

■'The  reigning  beauty  of  the  night, 
Fair  qneen  u£  illen^ ;" 

the  glittering  stars  and  wandering  planets 
— the  shining  hosts  of  heaven.  These  in 
an  especial  manner  **  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  shew  his  handy-work,"  ottering 
speech  and  giving  knowledge  in  all  lan- 
guages and  to  all  lands.  In  the  general 
chorus  of  creation  these  may  well  be 
called  to  take  a  leading  part,  and  our  own 
aspiratlooa  may  derive  warmth,  and  earn- 
estness, and  vigour,  while  wo  seek  to  con- 
nect our  humble  songs  with  the  anthems 
of  universal  nature. 

*^As  o'er  thy  works  the  seasons  roll, 
And  s<iothe  with  change  of  blin  tbe  soul, 
0  never  may  thiir  smilirig  train 
Pass  o'er  the  human  snul  in  vain ! 
Bat  oft  as  on  their  charmii  we  paae, 
Attune  our  wondering  souls  to  praise; 
And  be  the  Joys  ihat  moat  we  pr.se, 
TtaeLJoys  tliat  fronk  tby  favour  rise." 

The  Sun  rises  on  the  Ist,  at  Greenwich, 
at  fifty-six  minutes  past  six,  on  the  15th 
at  twenty  minutes  past  seven,  and  on  the 
30th  at  sixteen  minutes  before  eight :  on 
the  same  days  respectively,  he  sets  at' 
thirty-two  minutes  f^st  four,  eleven 
minntes  pant  foar,  and  six  minutes  be- 
fore four.  On  the  20th  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  wiH  take  place,  visible  over  the 
great  Southern  Ocean,  and  partially  visi- 
ble in  Australia,  at  Cape  Town,  and  the 
country  of  the  savage  Patagonians,  but 
invisible  in  this  country.  The  altitude  of 
the  sun  on  the  meridian  decreases  during 
November  seven  degrees  and  a  quarter, 
and  the  day  diminishes  in  length  one  hour 
and  twenty*six  minutes.  On  the  1  hih  the 
sun's  distance  from  the  earth  is  748,300 
miles  less  than  on  the  16th  October  j  and 
he  passes  from  the  sign  Scorpio  into 
Sagittarius  on  the  22nd. 

The  Moon  is  full  on  the  4th,  and  new 
on  the  20th.  She  rises  on  the  1st  at 
forty-four  minutes  past  three  in  the  after- 
nooiL,  on  the  5th  at  forty-six  minutes  pa^t 
four,  and  on  the  12th  at  nearly  half- past 
ten.  She  will  be  invisible  on  the  19th ; 
ber  crescent  will  re-appear  to  delight  ihh 
eye  on  the  evening  of  the  2 let;  on  the 
26ch  ahe  will  set  at  thirty-nine  minutes 
past  ten,  and  on  the  SOth  will  shine  natil 
twenty  minutes  aher  two  in  the  morning. 
Her  greatest  altitude,  sixty-five  degrees, 
will  be  attained  on  the  9th,  and  her  lehst, 
ten  and  three  qjua'rters,  on  the  23rd. 

Morcury^  is  in  Seorpio  untU  the  I7thy 


when  he  enters  Libra,  and  ri«ea  before  tbe 
sun  after  the  18th.  He  then  speedl1]r 
becomes  well  situated  for  observatioo, 
rising  on  the  30th  nearly  two  hours  be- 
fore him. 

Venus  continues  a  morning  atar,  riaing 
ah  hour  before  the  sun  on  tbe  1st,  aud 
twenty  minutes  before  him  on  the  aoth, 
after  which  she  becomes  invisible  for  a 
aeasnn. 

Maro  is  accelerating  bis  apparent 
motion  eastward,  and  s^ts  an  boar  and 
thirty-six  minntes  after  the  san  on  tbe 
Ist,  and  two  honni  and  one  minute  on  tbe 
dOth.,    Ho  is  near  the  moon  on  the  22nd. 

JupUer  sets  on  the  1st  at  ten  miantea 
before  nine  in  the  evening,  and  on  tbe 
dOth  at  twenty-three  minutes  past  seven. 
He  begins  gradually  to  increase  his  me- 
ridianal  altitude,  which  on  the  1st  is  six- 
teen degrees  and  a  quarter,  and  on  tbe 
SOth  seventeen  degrees  above  tbe  horiaon. 

Saturn  remains  still  in  Taurus,  and  as 
be  rises  soon  after  sunset  all  the  month, 
is  the  chief  object  of  observation  among 
the  planets.  He  reaches  an  altitude  of 
nearly  sixty  degrees  when  on  the  meridian. 

UranvM  rises  aboot  the  time  of  sunset, 
and  sets  about  sunrise  the  early  part  of 
the  month.  He  may,  therefore,  Im  ob- 
served throughout  the  night.  Not  being 
contiguous  to  any  bright  star,  bis  position 
is  not  so  readily  indicated  a^  it  will  be  in 
a  few  months,  when  he  will  approach 
Aldebaran  and  the  Pleiades. 


On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  October, 
the  moon  occupied  a  position  of  consider- 
able beauty  and  interest  with  regard  to 
neighbouring  stars.  The  heavens  were 
overcast  with  dull  and  vapoury  clouds ; 
but  a  strong  breeze  high  in  the  air  caueed 
them  to  move  rapidly  over  the  face  of  the 
sky,  and  afforded  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  brightest  constellations.  In  the  east, 
when  the  gibbous  moon  was  somewhat 
more  than  twenty-five  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  Saturn  was  seen  in  a  line  directly 
underneath,  while  on  one  side,  at  the 
point  of  an  acute  angle,  was  the  bull's-eye, 
Aldebaran,  and  on  the  other  aide,  at  a 
similar  angle,  the  bull's  southern  horn, — 
the  brightest,— Zeta  Tauri,  equidistant 
from  the  moon  and  from  Saturn,  and  at 
abont  an  equal  height  from  tbe  horiion, 
presenting  the  following  appearance^— 


Zeta-Taini# 


¥be  Moon 
O 


« 
Batam 


Sometimes  not  another  star  was  to  be  aeea 
in  the  whole  hemispheM ',  and  tbe  fre- 
quent changes  made  in  tbe  appearaooe  of 
these,  by  abutting  oat  of  view  flrat  oae 
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and  then  another  of  them,  and  then  sud- 
denly revealing  the  whole,  sparkling  oat 
of  the  pore  blue  of  the  empyrean,  and  at 
the  same  time  wreathe^  in  the  over  chang- 
ing foldtt  of  the  murky  clouds,  greatly  in- 
creased tlie  interest  of  the  scene.  Alto- 
gether it  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
constellations  of  luminaries  we  ever  saw. 
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NoTBMBBR  is  the  first  month  of  the 
dreary  and  gloomy  portion  of  the  year. 
The  trees  have  lost,  or  are  fast  loslnjjf,  their 
honours,  and  vegetation  has  for  the  most 
part  made  a  pause.  Our  migrating  blrdi;, 
which  cheered  us  with  their  merry  antics 
and  lively  songw,  are  all  fled,  and  other 
visitors,  driven  from  colder  latitudes, 
have  visited  ot  in  their  stead.  The  wood- 
cock,' the  snipe,  the  tieldfare,  the  red- 
wing, the  snow-bird,  the  siskin  or  aberde- 
vine, the  bramblcfinch,  the  golden  plover, 
the  various  species  of  wild  ducks  atid  geese, 
with  many  other  winter- visiting  bird*,  now 
make  their  appearance.  Larks  congre- 
gate und  roost  in  flocks  upon  the  (ground, 
and  numbers  are  caught  and  sold  for  the 
table;  greeuflnches  congregate ;  tlie  nut- 
hatches chatter  in  the  fir-trees;  cross- 
bills are  seen  feeding  upon  fir-cones ;  the 
wren  sings  towards  the  end  of  the  month  ; 
chaffinches,  being  separated  from  their 
females  for  the  winter,  join  sparrows  In 
our  farm-yards,  and  all  the  feathered 
tribe  seek  localities  where  they  can  obtain 
food  and  shelter  for  the  winter. 

The  season  for  butterflies  is  past.  A 
few  moths  only  dance  before  us  in  the  twi- 
light,  as  the  winter  moth,  and  the  com- 
mon flat-bodied  moth,  and  a  few  others  of 
a  smaller  kind ;  all  the^e  are  chiefly  found 
in  sheltered  gardens.  Quern  wasps  and 
humble  bees  have  buried  themselves  either 
in  (he  ground  or  amongst  beds  of  leaves,  to 
sleep  away  the  dark  and  cold  season,  and 
to  awake  only  with  the  return  of  spring. 

Snails  (Helix)  and  slugs  (Limax)  now 
bury  themselves  in  the  ground,  or  amongst 
stonoji,  where  they  will  not  suffer  from  the 
cold  ;  the  former  have  sealed  up  the 
mouths  of  their  shells  with  a  strong  coat 
of  slime,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  wet 
and  cold  during  their  winter's  repose. 

Trout  are  now  in  their  spawning.places, 
in  fresh  water  rivers,  far  from  the  sea. 

Few  plants  are  in  bloom,  but  in  our 
ganiens  the  arbutus,  or  strawberry-tree, 
comes  into  flower  early  in  the  month,  and 
also  the  laurusttnus;  and  towards  the 
end,  the  Christmas  rose  {Hellebwut)  and 
the  winter  aconite  begin  to  show  bloom. 


Mosses  hold  a  conspleaous  place  now, 
numbers  of  them  being  in  foil  perfection, 
and  if  minutely  examined,  are  most  beau- 
tiful, and  exceedinfcly  interesting.  Some 
species  of  fungi  also  now  appear,  which 
are  not  to  be  met  with  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year;  amongst  which  may- be  men- 
tioned the  gregarious  ChanUrefl  (^Can- 
tharelbu  umbonatits)  smongst  beds  of 
moss;  the  brown  Hj/dmm  crupum 
amongst  dead  wood  ;  the  red  Tkelqolhora 
Banguinolenta  on  dead  trees;  brown  Pe- 
ziza  Jissa  on  haael  bark ;  the  Jew's-ear 
{Extdui  auricula  Judai)  on  elder-trees; 
the  cut.back  {Eaidia  rtciaa)  on  dead 
willows,  and  many  others. 


|[otice9  of  ^tb  ^oaks. 

Synonyms  of  the  Now  Testament.  By  the 
Rev.  Richard  Chenevlx  Trench,  B.D., 
Professor  of  Divinity,  King^s  College^ 
I^ndon,  and  Examinmg  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.    London    Simpkins 

The  claims  of  men  invested  with  pre- 
rogatives of  any  kind,  when  pushed  to  an 
extreiMf  invariably  produce  a  revulsion 
and  repugnance  of  mind  and  heart  in 
tliose  upon  whom  they  are  imposed,  and 
whom  they  were  expected  or  hoped  to 
subjugate.  The  pressure  of  resisted 
claims  necessarily  leads  to  rupture,  revolt, 
and  open  warfare,  the  consequences  of 
which  become  wofuUy  calamitous,  and 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  irreparable* 
A  contest  for  victory  tbkes  the  place  of  an 
endeavour  to  conciliate,  and  the  spirit  of 
amity  evaporates  amidst  the  fires  of  re- 
sistance and  contest.  We  make  these  re- 
marks, not  as  preliminary  to  a  discussion 
that  would  now,  in  all  j)robabllity,  be 
**  unprofitable  and  vain ;"  but  as  intro- 
ductory to  an  extract  from  the  above  little 
work,  which  is  by  a  man  of  undoubted 
learniui;  and  of  some  repute  in  the  field  of 
sacred  philology,  whose  remarks  may 
profit  those  whom  they  concern,  whilst 
his  criticism  will  enrich  the  pages  of  our 
Magazine,  and  be  highly  acceptable  to  a 
class  among  our  readers,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  may  venture  to  hope,  stimulative 
of  the  aspirings  and  efforts  of  others  after 
a  more  exact  and  critical  knowledge  of 
the  siftred  writings. 

The  substance  of  this  work  had  been 
embodied  in  lectures  delivered  to  the 
Students  of  Theology  at  the  College.  It 
is  an  able  and  interesting  piece  of  criti- 
cism, in  whicii  words  of  kindred  meaning 
in  the  original  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  grouped  together,  and  their  sig- 
nification and  application  nicely  discrimi- 
nated. Designed  for  the  use  of  persons 
under  scholastic  training,  its  scientific  and 
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laaroed  farb  readers  it  unsnitoUe  for  elr- 
culaiion  among  those  who  ha?e  not  some 
acquaioUnce  with  the  dead  languages. 
We  shall  intermingle  a  few  explanatory 
words  in  the  extract  foUowing,  that  it  may 
contribute  to'  the  edifying  of  all  who 
honour  our  pages  with  a  perusal :— 
*      "^6(ncw,  irotfutivbt. 

"While  both  these  words  are  often 
employed  in  a  figurative  and  spiritual 
sense  in  the  Old  Testament  (^Septuagint 
version),  as  at  1  Chron.  xYii.  16,  Bzek. 
xicxiv.  S,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  72,  Jer.xxiii.  2,  and 
vroifiaivtip  often  in  t^e  New,  the  only 
oceasioos  in  the  latt<fr,  where  fi6aKetv  is 
eo  used,  Are  John  xxi.  15,  17.  There  our 
Lord,  giving  to  St.  Peter  his  thrice-re- 
peated commission  to  feed  his  '* lambs'' 
(v.  15),  his  ^  sheep  "(▼.  16),  and  sgain 
his  "sheep"  (v.  17),  uses,  on  the  first 
occasion,  /Soo-ice  (Jeed)^  on  the  second 
wo^/iatvc  {9kq)herd),  and  returns  again 
to  QSffKt  on  the  third.  This  return, 
on  the  third  and  last  repetition  of  the 
charge,  to  the  word  employed  on  the 
first,  has  been  a  strong  argument  with 
some  for  the  indifference  of  the  words. 
They  have  urged,  and  with  a  certain  show 
of  reason,  that  Christ  could  not  have  had 
progressive  cupects  of  the  pastoral  work  in 
his  intention,  nor  have  purposed  to  indi- 
cate them  here,  else  he  would  not  have 
come  back  in  the  end  to  PotrKe,  the  same 
word  with  which  he  began.  Yet  I  cannot 
believe  the  variation  of  the  words  to  have 
been  without  a  motive,  any  more  than  the 
changes,  in  the  same  verses,  from  dyaTrav 
to  0^e7v  {the  /ortMr  word  expressing 
love  founded  on  esteem,  and  the  IcUter, 
love  founded  on  affection;  or,  esteem,  and 
endearment),  froui  Apvia  (lambs)  to  Trpo- 
fiara  (sheep).  It  is  true  that  our  version, 
tendering  fiooKt  and  voifLaive  alike  by 
**  feed,"  has  not  attempted  to  re-produce 
the  variation,  any  more  than  the  Vulgate, 
which,  on  each  occasion,  has  '  Pasce ; ' 
nor  do  I  perceive  any  resources  of  lan- 
guage by  which  either  the  Latin  version 
or  our  own  could  hAve  helped  themselves 
here.  It  might  be  more  possible  in  Ger- 
man, by  aid  of  '  weiden '  (j=  potrxnv), 
and 'hliten'  [='jroifiaivtiv) ;  De  Wctte, 
however,  has  '  weiden '  throughout. 

"  The  distinction,  althongh  thus  not 
capable  of  being  easily  re-produced  in  all 
languages,  is  very  far  from  fancifa||  is  in- 
deed a  most  real  one.  ^offcoi,  the  same 
word  as  the  Latin  '  pasco/  is  simply  *  to 
feed;'  but  Troi/iatvoi  involves  much  more; 
the  whole  office  of  the  shepherd,  the  en- 
tire leading,  guiding,  guarding,  folding  of 
the  flock,  as  well  as  the  fiodinx  of  nourish- 
ment for  it;  thus  Lampe  :  Hoc  symbo- 
lum  totom  regimen  ecclesiasticnm  com- 
prehendit ;  and  Bengel :  pScKiiv  est  pars 
Tov  voifAaiviiv  (the  feeding  is  a  part  of 


■the  shepherding).  Oat  of  a  sense  eoatiii- 
ually  felt,  of  a  shadowing  forth  in  the 
shepherd's  work  of  the  highest  ministries 
of  men  for  the  weal  of  their  fellows,  and 
of  the  peculiar  fitness  which  this  image 
has  to  set  forth  the  same,  it  has  been  often 
transferred  to  tkeir  ofllce,  who  are,  or 
should  be,  the  faithful  guides  and  gnard- 
ians  of  the  people  committed  to  their 
charge.  Kings,  in  Homer,  are  iroifikvtQ 
Xauv  (shepherds  of  the  people)  :  cf.  2  Sam. 
▼.  2 ;  vii.  7.  Nay  more,  in  Scripture 
God  himself  is  a  shepherd  (Isa.  xl.  11); 
and  David  can  use  no  words  which  ehail 
so  well  express  his  sense  of  the  divine  pro- 
tection as  these :  Kvpioc  troifiaivfi  lu 
(the  Lord  shepherds  me  ;  Ps.  xxiii.  1); 
nor  does  the  Lord  take  anywhere  a  higher 
title  than  6  voifir^v  6  KoXog  (the  good 
Shepherd ;  John  x.  1 1 ;  cf.  1  Pet4v-  4), 
6  apx^voifiriv,  (the  Chief  Shepherd,  a  title 
applied  nowhere  in  Scripture  but  to 
Chbist  only)  :  Heb.  xiii.  20,  6  piyac 
iroifiTjv  T(av  7rp6Parwv,  (the  Chreat  Skep^ 
herd  of  the  sheep) ;  nor  give  a  higher  thttn 
tliat  implied  in  this  word  (shq>herd)  to 
his  ministers.  Compare  the  sublime  pas- 
sage in  Philo,  De  Agricul.  12,  beginning, 
ovr(i>  fikvroL  rb  Troifiaivuv^  lariv  AyaBhr, 
&c.,  and  also  the  three  sections  pre- 
ceding. 

**  Still  it  may  be  asked,  if  votftaivuv  be 
thus  the  higher  word,  and  if  voifimvt  was 
therefore  superadded  npon  (io^xt  because 
it  was  so,  and  implied  so  many  further 
ministries  of  care  and  tendance,  why  does 
it  not  appear  in  the  last,  which  mast  be 
also  the  most  solemn,,  commission  given 
by  the  Lord  to  Peter?  How  are  we  to 
account,  if  this  be  true,  for  his  retomiog 
to  PoffKE,  again  ?  I  cannot  doubt  that 
in  ^Stanley's  Sermons  and  Essays  am  the 
Apostolical  Age,  p.  138,  the  right  anawer 
is  given.  Tlie  lei^son,  in  fact,  which  we 
learn  from  this,  his  coming  liack  to  the 
P6ffKt  with  which  he  had  begun,  is  a 
most  important  one,  and  one  which  the 
church,  and  all  that  bear  rule  in  the 
church,  have  need  diligently  to  lay  to 
heart ;  this  namely,  that  whatever  elee  of 
discipline  and  rule  may  be  superadded 
thereto,  still  the  feeding  of  the  flock,  the 
finding  for  them  of  spiritual  nourishoient, 
is  the  first  and  last;  nothing  else  will 
supply  the  room  of  this,  nor  may  be 
allowed  to  put  this  out  of  its  forenost 
and  most  important  place.  How  often,  io 
a  false  ecclesiastical  system,  the  preaching 
of  the  word  loses  its  pre-eminence;  the 
pdffKiiv  (feeding)  falls  into  the  beck 
ground,  is  swallowed  up  in  the  irotfiaivHr 
(shepJierding,  or  paitoral  governing)^ 
which  presently  becomes  no  true  «ro<- 
paivuv  because  it  is  not  a/3oVctty  as  well, 
but  such  a  '  shepherding '  rather  as  Ood's 
word,  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  hot  do- 
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Boanced  (zxxlv.  2,  3,  8,  10;   cf.  Zeeh. 
xi.  15—17  ;  Matt.  xxilL)."  P.  93—96. 

We  could  point  out  an  ecclesiastical 
svstein  whose  tendency  is,  in  a  serioos 
degree,  so  to  involve  its  professed  linff' 
coVoc  in  the  icoifiaivfiv  as  to  cause  a 
neglect  of  the  fio'cKuv  and  a  gradual 
loss  of  ability  for  it.  Let  the  danger  be 
noted,  that  the  evil  may  be  as  much  as 
possible  shunned.  Meanwhile,  let  our 
brethren  in  the  local  ministry  rejoice  with 
uf,  that  their  peculiar  vocation  is  to  deal 
with  the  fio'oKHv  of  the  ministry,  to 
feed  Christ's  flock.  Let  it  be  their  aim 
and  endeavour  to  do  it  faithfully  and  ably, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  trath.*' 


it 


The  New  Biblical  Atlas,  and  Scripture  Gazet- 
teer ;  with  descriptive  notices  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  Temple. 

The  Sabbath  of  the  Lord. 

The  Book  of  Sunday  Pictures,  3  Parts- 
Adam  to  Joseph ;  Moses  to  Samson ;  David 
to  Daniel.  London:  Beligions  Tract  So- 
eiety. 

We  cannot  better  describe  or  commend 
the  first,  in  the  above  list,  than  by  giving 
the  short  introduction  to  the  work  itself. 

<<  Considerable  attention  has  been  given 
during  the  last  twenty  years  to  Biblical 
Geography :  its  study  has  been  promoted 
by  the  recent  laborious  investigations  of 
learned  men,  and  by  a  more  careful  prepa- 
ration of  maps.  In  the  year  1840  the 
Beligious  Tract  Society  issued  a  Scripture 
Atlas,  which  was  found  very  useful,  and 
which  has  had  an  extended  circulation. 
Since  that  time  a  considerable  advance 
has  been  made  in  this  department  of 
knowledge.  Very  few  localities  in  Pales- 
tine, for  Instance,  had,  up  to  that'  period, 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  either  by 
astronomical  observation  or  geographical 
survey.  The  accounts  of  nearly  all  early 
travellers  had  been  loose  and  indefinite, 
and  often  legendary  and  fabulous.  More 
recent  writers,  however,  have  felt  the  im- 
portance of  greater  care  and  accuracy, 
and  hence  materials  have  been  famished 
fur  the  preparation  of  maps  far  superior  to 
those  hitherto  published. 

"  For  the  arrangement  of  the  present 
Atlas,  the  principal  guide  has  been  the 
*  Bibel  Atlas  nach  den  neusten  and  besten 
Httlfaquellen,'  the  production  of  Heinrich 
Keipert,  of  Berlin,  a  learned  artist,  who 
executed  the  valuable  maps,  and  wrote 
the  accompanying  memoir,  for  Dr-  Robin- 
son's '  Biblical  Researches.'  But  whilst 
his  publication  has  formed  the  basis,  the 
hbours  of  Berghaus,  Ritter,  Schubert, 
Guers,  and  others,  have  afforded  valuable 
assistance.  The  physical  map,  constructed 
by  Peterman  expressly  for  this  work,  will 
commend  itself  to  the  attention  of  the 
studious  reader.    The  descriptive  matter 


baa  been  carefully  compiled  from  tbe 
wprksof  Burckhardt,  Buckingham,  Robin- 
son, Wilson,  Olin,  Barth,  Kitto,  Coleman, 
Lynch,  Bartlett,  and  other  modern  writers. 

'*  It  Is  hoped  that  this  improved  work 
may  assist  many  to  read  the  Bible  with 
more^  interest  and  profit ;  and  that,  so 
reading,  they  may,  through  the  blessing 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  experience  the  power 
of  that  Holy  Book  In  enlightening  the  eyes, 
converting  the  soul,  and  rejoicing  the 
heart." 

The  second,  although  only  a  tract,  la 
highly  valuable,  and  ought  to  be  read  and 
put  in  circulation  by  every  lover  of  tbe 
Sabbath.  We  hope  to  obtain  permission 
to  reprint  it  in  our  pagtfs,  and  therefore 
shall  not  make  any  quotations  now;  but 
on  the  subject  of  Sabbath  observance  we 
must  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  urging 
upon  our  friends  the  importance  of  beinv 
active,  lest  those  who  are  on  the  alert  to 
rob  us  of  it  should  be  successful.  Tbe 
subjoined  valuable  testimony  to  the  value 
of  the  day^  as  a  safeguard  of  liberty,  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  should  be 
read  by  all  who  are  sighing  after  the 
frivolous  enjoyments  of  a  continental 
Sabbath  :-- 

"  One  thing  more  I  would  say.  Since 
I  have  been  here,  1  have  made  the  French 
and  continental  mode  of  keeping  Sunday 
a  matter  of  calm,  dispassionate  inquiry 
and  observation.  I  have  tried  to  divest 
myself  of  the  prejudices — if  you  so  please 
to  call  them — of  my  New  England  educa- 
tion, to  look  at  the  m&tter  sympatheti- 
cally^ in  the  French  or  continental  poitU 
of  view,  and  see  whether  I  have  any 
occasion  to  revise  the  opinions  In  which  I 
had  been  educated.  I  fully  appreciate  all 
the  agreeableness,  the  joyousness,  and 
vivacity  of  a  day  of  recreation  and  social 
freedom,  spent  in  visiting  pic.ture  galleries 
and  public  grounds,  in  social  r^iinia/i5  and 
rural  excursions.  I  am  far  from  judging 
harshly  of  the  piety  of  those  who  have 
been  educated  in  these  views  and  prac- 
tices ;  but,  viewiog  the  subject  merely  in 
relation  to  things  of  this  life,  I  am  met  by 
one  very  striking  fact.  There  is  not  a 
single  nation,  possessed  of  a  popular  form 
of  government,  which  has  not  our  Puritan 
theory  of  the  Sabbath  prevailing  with  a 
distinctness  about  equal  to  tbe  degree  of 
liberty.  Nor  do  I  think  this  result  an 
accidental  one.  If  we  notice  that  the 
Lutheran  branch  of  the  Reformation  did 
not  have  this  element,  and  the  Calvinistic 
branch,  which  spread  over  England  and 
America,  did  have  it,  and  compare  the 
influence  of  these  two  in  sustaining  popu- 
lar rights,  we  ^lall  be  struck  with  the 
obvious  inference.  Now  there  are  things 
in  our  mode  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  which 
hare  a  direct  tendency  to  sastain  popular 
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goyernment — for    the    very  element    of 
a  popular  goveroment  mast  be  self-con- 
trol in  the  individual.     There  must  be 
enough  intensity  of  individual  self-control 
to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  an  extraneous 
preMiure  from  government.    The  idea  of 
the  Sabbath  as  observed  by  the  Puritans, 
is  the  voluntary  dissevering  of  the  thoughts 
and  associations  from  the  things  of  earth 
for  one  day  in  seven,  and  the  concentrat- 
ing of  the  mind  on  purely  spiritual  sub- 
jects.   In  all  this  there  is  a  weekly  recur- 
ring necessity  for  the  greatest  self-control. 
Ko  way  could  be  deviled  to  educate  a 
community  to  be  thoughtful  and  reflec- 
tive, better  than  the  weekly  recurrence  of 
a  day  when  all  stimulus,  both  of  business 
and  diversion,  shall   be   withdrawn,  and 
the   mind  turned  in   upon  itself.     The 
weekly  necessity  of  bringinar  all  business 
to  a  close  tends  to  give  habits  of  system 
and  exactness.    The  assembling  together 
for  divine  worship  and  for  instruction  in 
the  duties  of  Christianity,  is  a  training  of 
the  highest  and  noblest  energies  of  the 
soul.    Even  that  style  of  abstract  theolo- 
gizing prevailing  in    New  England   and 
Scotland,  which  has  grown  out  of  Sabbath 
sermonising,   has    been   an    Incalculable 
addition  to  the  strength  and  self-control- 
ling power  of  the  people.    Ride  through 
France,  you  see  the  labourer  in  his  wooden 
shoes,  with  scarce  a  thought  beyond  his* 
daily  toil ;  his  Sunday  is  a  flie  for  danc- 
ing and   recreation.      Go   tlirough   New 
England,  and  you  will  find  the  labourer, 
as  he  lays  his  stone  fence,  discussing  the 
consistency  of  fore-ordination  with  free- 
willf  or  perchance  settling  some  more  prac- 
tical mooted  point  in  politics.   On  Sunday 
this  labourer  gets  up  his  wagon,  and  takes 
his  wife  and  family  to  church  to  hear  two 
or  three  sermons,  in  each  of  which  there 
are  more  elements  of  mental  discipline 
than  a  French  peasant  gets  in  a  whole 
lifetime.     It  is  a  shallow  view  of  theo- 
logical training  to  ask  of  what  practical 
tise  are  its   metaphysical    problems :  of 
what  practical  value  to  most  students  is 
geometry  ?    On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is 
the  Puritan  idea  of  the   Sabbath,  as  it 
prevails  in    New   England,    that   is  one 
great  source  of  that  individual  strength 
and  self-control  which  have  supported  so 
far  our  democratic  institntions." 

The  Sunday  Picture  Books  are  P/c- 
twrt%  indeed.  Matter,  Illustration,  Typo- 
graphy, and  Binding,  all  combine  to 
form  most  suitable  prei>eot8  for  the 
young,  calculated  to  inspire  an  increased 
attachment  to  the  best  of  all  books—the 
Bible. 


Hand-bill   on   Confirmation— Little   Chil- 
dren's Prayers  answered.    By  the  Rev. 


R.  Hollings,  B.A.  Incumbent  of  St 
John's,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  Lon- 
don :  Aylott  and  Co. 

Here  is  a  pious  attempt  to  tarn  Con- 
flrmatioti  to  profit  for  those  who  conform 
to  that^  as  we  believe,  unscriptural  cere- 
mony. It  is  surprising  to  us  that  any 
one  who  can  address  **  parents,  sponsors, 
and  guardians,"  in  the  faithful  terms  that 
Mr.  Hollings  does,  cannot  see  tlie  folly 
and  impropriety  of  making  such  persons 
parties  to  an  awful  deception  at  the 
baptismal  font,  where  the  priest  pretends 
to  ehrisi\an  the  child,  and  they  in  its 
behalf  promise  three  things,  which  no 
mortal  ever  did  or  ever  could  perform. 
It  is  evident  from  this  address,  and  from 
the  simple  and  affectionate  letter  to 
''Little  Children," — which  we  commend 
— that  the  author  does  not  l>elieve  in 
baptismal  regeneraiion,  and  yet  the  wboie 
ceremony  most  emphatically  teaches  thai 
doctrine.  Why  do  not  such  men  deter- 
mine to  give  no  rest  to  those  in  authority, 
and  take  no  rest  themselves,  until  this 
Popish  doctrine,  with  all  others  of  a  Kimilsr 
character,  be  purged  out  of  a  professedly 
Protestant  Church. 


Precious  Things  from  the  Everlasting  Hills : 
or,  Pleasant  Fruits  for  all  People.  By  tbe 
Rev.  James  Smith,  author  of  the  '*  Raiobov 
of  the  Covenant,"  Ac  &e.  London:  All- 
man  and  Son. 

Tbxts  of  Scripture,  wayside  incidents, 
current  phrases,  popular  sentiments,  and 
important  questions,  afford  the  author 
opportunities  for  useful  and  profitable 
meditations,  in  the  course  of  which  be 
brings  forth,  out  of  his  treasury,  things  new 
and  old — great  truths  and  weighty  consi- 
derations which  concern  us  as  oreatures  of  a 
day,  though  born  to  an  eternal  inheritance, 
and  heirs  of  immortal  honours.  These  are 
the  "  Precious  Things"  and  the  *<  Pleasant 
Fruitr>"  which  he  offers  to  *'all  people;*' 
and  with'suasive  pen  endeavours,  with  all 
earnestness  and  love,  to  induce  them  to 
accept.  Mr.  Smith  writes  with  facility, 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  vigour  and  per- 
spicuity, and  with  a  plainness  and  earnest- 
ness that  goes  direct  to  its  object,  and 
aims  to  strike  home  to  the  heart  the  very 
truths  which  are  most  calculated  to  profit 
and  to  save  the  soul.  His  books  are  con- 
veniently divided  into  short  and  complete 
ersays,  any  one  of  which  is  not  too  much 
to  be  taken  up  a6d  thoroughly  undtf>»tnod 
during  the  brief  intervals  which  msny 
thousands  can  only  devote  to  reading; 
and  they  are  thus  well  adapted  for  all 
pOopIe.  Tlie  book  before  us  is  neatly  got 
up,  has  an  attractive  title,  and  i«  full  of 
good  matter.  We  wish  it  an  aztenalve 
reception. 
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CRIME  AND  DRUNKENNESS. 

If  there  be  one  point  upon  which  all 
thinking  men  are  agrafBd,  it  is  that  there 
is  a  close  connection  between  crime  and 
drunkenness.    Not  only  do  the  advocates 
of  teetotalism  assert  this,  bat  men  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating 
drinks  moderately,  admit  and  deplore  it. 
All  classes  whose  occupations  bring  them 
into  contact  with  the  criminal  population 
of  the  country, — policemen,  magistrates, 
judges,  ministers  of  reliition, — testify  that 
drink  is  the  great  source  and  companion 
of  crime.    A  glance  at  a  daily  paper  will 
convince  the  most  sceptical  or  indifferent 
observer,  that  if  drink  does  not  directly 
cause  one-half  of  the  atrocities  which  are 
brought   to  light   in    the    metropolitan 
police  courts,  it  is  at  all  events  so  con- 
nected with  them,  that,  but  for  its  de- 
basing and  maddening  influence,  there 
would  be  an  enormous  decrease  in  crime. 
On  a  recent  Monday,  out  of  eleven  police 
cases  reported  in  the  Times  of  the  next 
day,  five  were  directly  attributable  to 
drink.     In  the  first  case,  George  Adams 
was  charged  with  a  most  violent  and  un- 
provoked   assault    upon   Eliza  Stewart. 
The  prisoner  had  met  the  complainant, 
and  asked  her  to  accompany  him  to  a 
house, — she  refused, — he  felled  her  to  the 
ground  by  a  blow  in  the  lace,  which 
knocked  out  two  of  her  teeth,  and  caused 
her  to  bleed  very  much  from  the  nose 
and  mouth.     The  prisoner  was  drunk  at 
the    time.      Richard    James    Hart    was 
charged  with  a  brutal  assault  upon  bis 
own   daughter,    nineteen  years  of  age. 
The  complainant's  eyes  were  shockingly 
blackened  and    swollen.     Although   he 
had  several  children,  he  was  conimucd/if 
drunkf  and  had  qot  done  any  work  for 
four  years.     He  vfos  drunk  at  the  time 
of  the  assault,    William  Cordwell  was 
charged   with    brntally  ill-treating    his 
wife,  who  had  been  only  three  weeks 
out  of  her  confinement,  and   who  was 
so  ill  as  not  to  be  able  to  attend.    The 
prisoner  merely  pleaded  intoxication  as 
the   cause  of  his  brutality.    A  police- 
officer  said  that  be  had  known  him  for 
some  years  as  a  hard-working  man  when 
sober,  but  t^Aen  drunk  he  toas  almost  unr 
controllabU,  A  middle-aged  man  of  highly 
respectable    appearance,   who    gave  the 
name  of  Frederick  Fermer,  and  a  well- 
dressed  respectable  married  woman,  named 
Amelia  Parsons,  were  charged  with  cre- 
ating a  disturbance,  and  also  making  use 
of  disgusting    language    in    the    public 
streets  at  twelve  o'clock    on    Saturday 


night.     The  male  prisoner  was  drunk  ait 
the  time.    In  all  the  above  cases  the  pri- 
soners were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  various  punishments.    In  the  last  case 
reported,  it  appears  that  William  Colbert 
came  home  late  on  Saturday  night,  a 
little  tipsy,  and  his  wife  began  to  reproach 
him.     He  struck  her  on  the  head  two  or 
three  times  with  his  flstx,  and  she  having 
a  sharp-pointed  table  knife  in  her  hand^ 
threw  it  at  him.    The  knife  penetrated 
the   unfortunate  man's    lungs,    and    on 
Monday  evening    lant,    he  was    rapidly 
sinking, — not  the  least  hope  being  enter- 
tained of  his  recovery.    What  makes  the 
case  more  melancholy  is,  that  the  dying 
roan,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
magistrate   l)|Bfore    whom   the  wife  was 
brought,  stated  that  they  had  been  mar- 
ried sixteen  years  and  upwards,  and  that 
she  had  been  a  good  hard-working  wo- 
man, and  a  good  fond  mother  to  her 
children.    When    the  chronicle  of   one 
day  displays  so  msny  crimes  which  may 
be  directly  traced  to  drink,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  inquire  how  many  crimes, 
and  how  much  misfortune,  poverty,  and 
disgrace  are  indirectly  owing  to  the  same 
pernicious  influence. 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  think  that 
within  the  last  thirty  years  public  opinion 
has  been  gradually  rising  against  this 
monster  vice.  Clergymen,  meidical  men, 
and  lawyers,  merchants,  tradespeople,  and 
working  men  are  to  be  found  in  great 
numbers,  who  not  only  preach  temper- 
ance but  total  abstinence,  and  who  prac- 
tice what  they  preach.  The  press  has 
not  k>een  silent,  the  Times  begins  to  doubt 
whether  it  may  not  be  advantageous  to 
close  public-houses  altogether  on  Sunday, 
and  the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  contsins  an  article  which  very 
fairly  states  the  arguments  for  and 
against  teetotalism,  and  mentions  even 
the  Maine  Liquor  Law  with  respect — 
^  Leeds  Mercury » 


TESTIMONY  OF  A  CHILD  IN  FA- 
VOUR OF  THE  MAINE  LAW. 

Mr.  Dow  informs  us^  that  street- 
beg^ng  ceased  soon  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Maine  Law,  and  that  one  of  the 
temperance  men  in  Portland,  upon  meet- 
ing a  little  child  who  had  formerly  been 
a  street  beggar,  accosted  her  thus  :— 

"  How  happens  it,  my  little  girl,  that 
yon  don't  come  to  our  house  for  cold 
victuals  now  a-days  ?" 

"Ah!"  said  the  little  innocent,  her 

H  H 
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bright  blue  eyes  glistening  with  delight 
as  she  spoke,  *'  you  have  gpt  a  good  law 
now;  father  can't  get  any  liquor  now  ; 
he  is  sober  and  industrious,  he  earns  two 
dollars  every  day,  and  we  have  plenty  of 
warm  victuaU  at  our  house  now,  I  tliaak 
you." 

What  vol  am es  does  this  little  incident 
speak. — The  Alliance. 


A  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER'S 
OPINION. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  I  have 
travelled  about  150,000  miles,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  the  greatest  benefit 
that  could  be  conferred  upon,  any  country 
to  prohibit  drinking  entirely.  I  was 
travelling  in  America  when  the  law  pro- 
hibiting entirely  the  traffic  in  Intoxica- 
ting drinks  in  the  State  of  Maine  was 
passed,  and  the  effect  was  almost  mira- 
culous. Crime  seemed  tof  disappear  in 
almost  every  tangible  form  as  if  by 
magic,  and  soon  afterwards  the  prisons 


were  nearly  empty.  The  good  proilaced 
was  so  palpable,  that  the  Maine  Law,  ts 
it  is  now  called,  extended  itself  to  six  or 
seven  other  states,  and  has  also  been 
adopted  i|^  the  British  province  of  New 
Bruoswiclc  with  the  same  results.  Com- 
mercial travellers  need  reform  as  well  as 
others.  The  old^r  ones  continue  the 
practice  of  drinking,  and  often  ruin  the 
younger  ones  by  example  and  induce- 
ment.—Tunes. 


NEW  LAW  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
On  b  of  the  clauses  in  this  Act  provides, 
that  if  a  man  be  found  drunk,  he  may  be 
imprisoned  until  he  tell  who  furnished 
him  with  the  liquor.  If  he  refuse,  be  Ii 
fined  25  dollars  for  drunkenness ;  bat  if 
he  informs  on  the  liquor  seller,  he  is 
permitted  to  go  scot  free.  The  \teT»bn 
who  sold  tite  liquor  is  subject  to  a  fine  of 
20  dollar^  and  the  cost  of  proseeutioo. 
For  every  subsequent  offence,  100  dolltr 
and  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  six  months. 
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ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  LATE  MR.  W.  DAWSON. 

BPIBITUAL   BLESSINGS   ALL  APFBOPBIATED 
BT    SIMPLE    FAITH. 

Barnbow,  Feb.  1, 1830. 

My  dbab  Mbs.  *** — "Grace,  mercy, 
and  peace  be  mulitplied  unto  you  from 
God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  I  rejoice  to  see  you  in  a 
state  of  mind  w^ch  our  Lord  himself 
calls  ''blessed,"  and  to  which  he 
speaks  in  strong  language  of  the  most 
positive  promise.  Read  Matt.  v.  6, 
and  you  will  find  the  fourth  beatitude 
is  yours :  **  Blessed  are  they  which 
do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness," &c.  Here  is  your  state  of 
mind.  Then  let  faith  claim  the  pro- 
mise— '*  They  shall  be  filled."'  Ah  I 
what  a  mercy  to  have  a  keen  appetite 
for  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ  Jesus, 
because  such  an  appetite  shall  find  in 
Christ  ''  a  feast  of  fat  things,  of  wines 
on  the  lees  well  refined."  To  have  an 
appetite  without  food,  produces  all  the 
horrible  feelings  of  famine  ;  but,  blessed 
be  God  !  there  is  no  danger  of  this  in 
your  case^  No,  no  ;  Jesus  is  himself  the 
food  of  the  huuij^ering  soul.  His  "'flesh 
is  meat  indeed,  and  his  blood  is  drink 
indeed."  The  salvation  of  (resuUinff 
from)  his  atonement  and  mediation  is  the 
most  complete.    The  language  of  his 


heart  to  you  is,  "  Open  thy  mouth  wide, 
and  I  will  fill  it"  Come,  then,  witli 
the  empty  hand  of  simple  faith,  and 
appropriate  this  salvation  a^  your  own. 
How  is  a  hungry  man  *'  filled "  at  a 
feast?  The  master  of  the  feast,  after 
he  haa  provided  the  feast  and  invited 
him  to  it,  does  not  then  put  the  food  into 
his  mouth  with  his  own  hand.  No  ;  the 
man  does  not  expect  it.  It  b  kind  to 
have  the  feast  provided ;  kindness  added 
to  kindness  to  have  an  invitation ;  and 
the  master  would  consider  it  an  iosalt 
returned  for  his  kindncas  if  the  ga«$t 
expected  that,  after  all,  the  master  of 
the  feast  must  feed  him  with  his  own 
handis.  You  readily,  see  what  I  meaa. 
The  feast  is  provided  ;  the  invitation  is 
given  ;  **  Come,  for  all  things  are  now 
ready  ;"  you  are  invited  ;  yon  have 
complied  with  the  invitation:  you  are 
now  at  the  festive  board.  What  re- 
mains to  make  your  happiness  complete? 
The  smile  of  the  master  of  the  feast  ? 
That  you  have.  Are  you  expHrting 
compliments  from  him?  He  usesttooe, 
but  he  smiles — he  spoaks ;  he  says, 
"  Take,  eat."  It  was  provided />r  you ; 
it  is  "  given  to  you."  Then,  my  desr 
sister,  hesitate  no  more  ;  but  beluvinply 
appropriate  the  blessing  which  you  feel 
you  want,  and  which  you  see  la  provided 
for  you,  and  proffered  to  jroa  in  the 
gospel.    Here,  in  sanotification  as  well 
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as  justification,  we  may,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  sing — 

**  Let  not  conscieneo  make  yoa  linger, 

Nor  of  fHne*i  fondly  dreain : 
All  the  fitness  he  rcqnlreth. 

Is  to  feel  your  need  of  lilin. 
This  he  gives  yoa :  'tis  the  Splrlf  s  glimmering 

beam." 

But  ray  time  is  limited ;  my  fingers 
are  reddened  with  cold ;  I  must  draw  to 
a  close.  But  I  cannot  close  without 
congratulating  you  on  the  additional 
acquisition    to  your   happiness   in    the 

deepening  work  of  grace  in  Mr 's 

soul.  At  the  view  of  it  my  heart  shares 
your  joy.  Gire  my  kind  love  to  him, 
and  remind  him  that  he  has  now ''set 
his  hand  to  the  plough,''  and  I  trust  he 
will  ilever  "look  back."  Oh,  may  he 
live  to  be  one  of  the  most  hoi  v  and  most 
useful  men  ;  and  may  you  walk  together 
*'in  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
blameless  ;"  and  in  eternity  may  I  walk 
the  golden  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
with  you,  and  there,  in  the  language 
and  the  joys  of  heaven,  celebrate  the 
wonders  of  redeeming  grace  and  dying 
love  for  ever  and  ever!  Amen  and  amen. 
This  is  the  desire  of  the  heart  of  your 
friend  and  brother,  W.  Dawson. 

P.S. — I  have  hard  work  before  me. 
I  most  preach  twice  at  Belper  on  Thurs- 
day; twice  at  Wirkswortb  on  Friday; 
then  ride  to  Manchester,  and  preach 
twice  on  Sunday,  and  then  go  to  Bolton 
and  preach  on  Monday ;  so  that  I  think 
my  friends  may  very  well  excuse  me 
preaching  to  them. 


EVANGELICAL  ALHATTCE. 

[We  regret  not  haviug  been  able  this 
year  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  "  Al- 
liance." We  have  often  felt  it  good  to  be 
present  on  former  occusionti,  and  although 
of  the  namber  who  think  that  more 
might  be  done  if  there  were  less  timidity 
in  connection  with  the  orgaoisition,  yet 
we  rejoice  in  the  advantages  which  have 
been  derived  from  such  a  combination  of 
Christian  men,  and  can  heartily  wish  them 
God-speed.  Through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend  we  are  enabled  to  lay  the  following 
letter  before  our  readers.] 

''  London,  lOth  Oct.,  1854. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  conclude  you  have 
not  come  up  to  the  Conference  of  the  Alli- 
ance, or  I  would  probably  have  heard  of 
your  being  in  town.  From  the  interest 
you  usually  take  in  its  proceedingji,  a  few 
particulars  regarding  its  present  meet- 
ings may  not  t>e  unacceptable. 

The  soiree  was  held  on  Monday  even- 
ing. I  went  to  Freemasons'  Tavern  about 
a  quarter  past  five,  at  which  time  there 
were  very  few  present,  but  soon  the  m<?m- 


bers  aud  fiiuuds  began  to  arrive,  and  at 
six  there  was  a  pretty  good  muster.  The 
general  meeting  began  at  half-past  six, 
John  Corderoy,  £«q.,  presiding.  I  should 
say  the  number  present  at  this  hour  was 
quite  equal  to  any  former  occasion  (1851 
excepted),  and  seemed  to  exceed  the  ex- 
pectation of  its  friends.  The  evening  was 
occupied  chiefly  in  devotional  exercises 
and  brief  addresses  by  several  of  the  mem- 
bers, among  whom  were  the  Rev.  J. 
Glanville  Kingswood,  liev.  W.  H.  Kule, 
and  the  Rev.  VV.  Brock,  rector  of  Bishop's 
Waltham.  The  latter  gentleman  was 
warmly  received  on  account- of  his  late 
correspondence  with  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  in  reference  to  Archdeacon  'Wilbcr- 
force. 

I  looked  in  fur  a  short  time  this  morn- 
ing at  Freemasons'  Hall,  and  found  Mr. 
Stoughton  near  the  close  of  his  address. 
From  what  I  heard  I  much  regretted  nut 
being  present  at  its  commencement.  The 
address  had  reference  (1  do  not  know  its 
title)  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  and 
his  iiresence  in  the  church, — that  it  was 
because  of  his  presence  that  any  good  was 
accomplished,  and  it  was  because  of  his 
absence,  through  the  church's  indolence 
and  unbelief,  that  so  little  good  was  done. 
Mr.  Stoughton  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
George  Scott,  who  enforced  the  practical 
resoiutious. 

14th. — I  had  written  so  far  on  Tuesday, 
but  being  much  occupied  since  I  was  un* 
able  to  get  my  letter  finished.  I  was 
present  at  the  Conference  tor  a  short  time 
on  Wednesday  evening.  0r.  Hamilton 
read  an  admirable  paper  on  **  Memorials 
of  Departed  Brethren."  There  was  a  very 
full  attendance,  and  all  seemed  much  de- 
lighted with  the  evening's  proceedings'. 
The  proceedings  of  the  '*  Alliance  Proper" 
terminated  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  the  Missionary 
Conference  was  held.  I  was  present 
yesterday  morning  when  a  paper  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bdillie,  Free  Church 
Minister,  Linlithgow,  on  the  hopes  that 
should  limit  our  expectations  regarding 
the  success  of  the  gospel  among  the 
heatlien.  1  believe  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Conference  to  publish  the  several 
papers  that  have  been  read  before  it. 
I  have  been  seriously  impressed  on  thii 
occasion  with  the  value  and  importance  of 
this  association  of  Christian  men  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  to  the  church  of 
Chridt  one  of  its  essential  elements, 
namely,  its  unity.  It  has  been  asked 
reproachfully,  in  reference  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  *'  What  are  its  aims  and 
objects?  What  good  has  it  accom- 
plished V*  In  reply,  its  friends  might  a&k, 
What  is  the  ''good"  at  which  you  would 
have  every  association  aim  ?      Is   it    a 
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"  good  "  to  strengthen  and  encourage  the 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  Christ's  ministers 
who  are  labouring  and  toiling  in  wastes, 
often  barren  of  visible  fruit,  by  Christian 
sympathy  and  prayer  ?  Is  it  a  '*  good  "  to 
collect  and  diffuse  information  on  the  state 
of  religion  throughout  the  world,  and  thus 
lay  before  the  church  the  actual  condition 
of  brethren  in  other  and  less  favoured 
lands,  so  that  when  aid,  or  sympathy,  or 
remonstrance  with  enemies  is  needed,  it 
may  not  be  withheld  ?  Is  it  a  *'  good  "  for 
some  hundreds  of  Christian  ministers  to 
meet  annually,  and  bringing  together  their 
actual  experience  in  their  various  spheres 
of  kbour,  and  out  of  that  devising  fresh 
and  improved  means  for  more  successfully 
recommencing  their  arduous  work  ?  and 
all  this  sanctified  by  the  most  fervent  de- 


votion and  earnestness, — and  a  devotion 
which  has  never  been  denied  the  bleastogs 
it  sought?  If  all  this  be  *'good,"  surely 
the  Alliance  may  claim  having  done 
something,  for  it  has  done  this  and  much 
more.  I  will  not  say  we  work  too  much, 
but  do  we  not  pray  too  little?  Is  there 
not  too  much  expected  from  the  well* 
adjusted  machinery  ofooostof  our  asso- 
ciationi>,  and  too  little  from  the  promised 
blessing  on  the  humblest  labours  !  It 
will  be  well  for  the  church,  and  well  for 
the  world,  when  faith  is  haid  more  in  the 
**  promise,"  and  less  in  the  **  work,"  and 
when  success  in  every  Christian  enter- 
prise will  be  expected  in  proportion  to 
the  Spirit's  presence. — I  remain,  my  dear 
sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  6. 
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THB  1*00K  MAN*B  LBOACT. 

In  HoUaiid  Fen,  an  agricultural  distrhst 
In  Lincolnshire,  dwells  a  worthy  octo- 
genarian named  Joseph  Wells.  He  has 
K>ng  been  the  schoolmaster  of  the  district; 
many  of  the  present  race  of  stalwart  far- 
mers having  by  him  been  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  A,  B,  C,  and  Cocker. 
Horeoveri  friend  Joseph  has  a  talent  for 
rhyming ;  and  has,  for  many  years,  been 
extensively  employed  as  a  harvest  sur- 
teyor — has  made  many  a  will,  and  other- 
wise proved  himself  a  valuable  member 
of  society ;  general  respect  and  honourable 
mention  are  his  reward.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Joseph  is  a  sincere  Christian  9  has 
been  many  years  a  deacon  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  Boston— distant  about  eight 
miles — whither,  sabbath  after  sabbath,  he 
has  bent  his  steps  to  unite  in  the  worship 
of  his  God  and  Saviour. 

His  humble  but  peaceful  dwelling  has 
also  been  to  many  of  his  neighbours,  as 
well  as  to  himself,  a  ''  Bethel."  Here  the 
toice  of  prayer  and  praise  has  ascended, 
and  the  gospel  of  4Dhrist  been  faithfully 
proclaimed,  by  various  ministers,  and — in 
lack  of  other  service — himself. 

The  good  old  man  has  not,  however, 
been  satisfied  with  this  imperfect  do- 
mestic accommodation.  Like  David,  he 
longed  to  build  a  house  for  his  God  ;  and, 
to  prove  his  seal  and  sincerity,  he  gave  a 
portion  of  his  oft-tilled  garden  for  a  site  ; 
upon  which  a  neat,  substantial  little 
chapel  has  been  erected,  which  was 
opened  September,  1853.  The  first  an- 
niversary was  celebrated  June  24  and 
26,1854. 


The  cost  of  this  "  Poor  Mao's  Temple" 
was  about  £80,  of  which,  chiefly  through 
the  untiring  energy  and  persaveranee  of 
this  venerable  man,-  who  faaa  penned 
hundreds  of  letten,  and  walked  handreds 
of  miles — no  trifling  labour  at  the  age  of 
84 — only  £30  remained  unpaid  after  the 
above  anniversary.  This  debt  be  ia  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  liquidate  before  he 
dies,  that  he  may,  as  he  says,  die  in  peace, 
and  leave  to  posterity,  ^res  0/  dM^  this 
House  of  God — the  fruit  of  so  many 
prayers,  and  such  untiring  labour,  as 
"  The  Poor  Man^s  Legacy !" 

Appended  to  a  short  acoounl  of  the 
.  anniversary  services  of  this  unpretending 
little  chapel,  inserted  in  a  Baptist  Penny 
Magazine,  a  hint  was  given,  that  if  each 
reader  of  that  periodical  would  send  six 
penny  postage  stamps^  enclosed  in  ao 
envelope,  and  addressed  to  this  venerable 
octogenarian,  his  pious  and  most  anziona 
wish  would  speedily  be  realised.  His 
address  is  Joseph  Well^  Holland  Fen,i 
Boeton,  Lincolnshire.  This  suggcMioB 
has  already  met  a  liberal  response.  We 
thus  see  that  "  where  there's  a  will  there's 
a  way."  Man  is  never  too  old  or  too  poor 
to  work  for  the  Lord. 

AirTISOMIAiriSlC 

Is  more  general  than  is  nsnally  ifliagined. 
What  mnltitndes  of  all  denominations 
are  expecting  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God,  without  any  proper  preparation 
for  the  place  1  Without  holiness  none 
shall  see  the  Lord,  and  from  this  decision 
of  the  divine  justice  there  shall  never  be 
any  appeaL— //r.  A*  Clarke, 
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SABBATH  SCHOOLS,  PRISONS, 
AND  INTEMPERANCE. 

Most  of  our  readers  interested  in  Sab- 
bath schools  have  tioubtless  perused  the 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Smithies,  published  some 
years  ago,  giving  the  returns  he  obtained, 
in  regard* to  the  proportion  of  the  inmates 
of  our  gaols  and  penitentiaries  who  had 
been  Sabbath  scholars.  The  returns  gave 
a  total  of  prisoners  of  10,361,  and  of  these, 
6,572  had  been  at  the  Sabbath  school.  A 
gentleman,  deeply  Interested  in  the  young, 
having  read  the  statistics  pret^ented  by 
Mr.  S.,  had  doubts  as  to  their  accuracy, 
and  proceeded  to  test  them  by  visiting  the 
prisons  in  a  large  commercial  town  in  his 
own  neishbourbood.  We  asked  the  re- 
salt.  "  Much  worse,"  said  he,  "than  that 
given  by  Mr.  Smithies."  "But,"  said 
we,  '*  did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
Hme  these  prisoners  had  attended  the 
Sabbath  school?  It  would  be  unfair,  if 
those  who  had  been  but  a  few  months  at 
school,  were  to  be  reckoned  in  the  num- 
ber as  Sabbath  scholars."  "  The  objec- 
tion,^ he  replied,  **  occurred  to  myt«lf, 
and  I  was  therefore  specially  careful  in 
ascertaining  tho  truth  upon  that  point; 
and  I  found  that  2,  3,  4,  and  5  years  were 
by  no  means  uncommon  as  to  the  time  of 
their  attendance."  *<  Well,"  said  we, 
''just  another  question  : — Mr.  Smithies' 
returns  have  no  reference  to  the  cause  of 
this  melancholy  state  of  mattern.  Did 
you  inquire  into  that?"  "  I  did,"  suid 
he;  "and  though  no  abstainer  myself,  I 
must  candidly  confess,  that  by  far  the 
greater  number,  indeed  almost  all,  were 
there  through  intemperance." 

If  the  returns  obtained  by  Mr.  Smithies 
give  the  correct  general  proportion  of 
prisoners  who  have  been  Sabbath  scholars. 


then  we  have  62  out  of  every  hundred. 
Suppose  we  allow  12  per  cent  for  those 
who  have  been  but  a  short  time  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  Sabbath  school  instruction, 
yet  we  have  no  less  than  one  half  of  all  the 
prisoners  in-  our  country,  persons  who 
have  been  Sabbath  scholars.  Mr.  S.'s 
retnrns  give  no  information  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  tho«e  who  have  been  brought 
to  such  a  state  by  intemperance,  and  the 
general  proportion  of  crime  traceable  to 
intemperance  has  been  so  differently  es- 
timated, that  we  cannot  attain  to  anything  > 
definite.  But  supposing  wo  take,  not  tiie 
highest  which  some,  well  fitted  to  judge, 
have  given,  viz.,  99  cases  out  of  every 
hundred,  but  the  very  lowest  that  has 
been  assigned — two  out  of  every  three,— 
yet  we  have,  on  such  a  supposition,  no 
less  than  one-sixHi  of  all  the  prisoners  in 
the  country,  persons  who  have  been  Sab- 
bath scholara,  and  have  been  made  what 
they  are  through  drink.  Just  think  o 
that.  Sabbath  school  teachers.  We  have 
taken  the  lowest  estimate.  Look  at  it. 
Keep  it  before  your  mind  till  you  rightly 
comprehend  it.  A,  right  Tomprehensioa 
of  it  must  lead  to  a  desire  to  do  what  in 
you  Iie»  to  stay  that  which  Is  the  cause  of 
such  a  state  of  things.  Is  not  this  the 
prayer  that  should  spring  up  in  each  heart 
— "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
Ciin  you  remain  indifferent  ?  No!  Well, 
then,  work,  .Effort  of  any  kind  to  stay 
the  evil  is  better  than  none.  But  if  it  be 
duty  to  use  effort,  it  must  be  duty  as  well 
as  wisdom  to  inquire  how  duty  may  best 
be  done.  If  means  are  being  employed 
by  any  for  the  suppression  of  this  evil, 
wisdom  and  duty  will  alike  indicate  in- 
quiry, as  to  whether  the  means  in  opera- 
tion ought  not  to  be  adopted  and  carried 
out. — Bi-isiol  Temperance  Herald, 


llotes  011  Ittblic  %im8. 


Definite  intelligence  of  the  fsrte  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  gallant  com- 
panions has,  at  length,  reached  this 
country.  Dr.  Rae,  well  known  as  an 
arctic  traveller,  and  who  has  been  em- 
ployed in  surveying  the  coast  of  Boothia, 
has  just  landed  at  I>eal,  bringing  with 
him  a  number  of  articles  which  belonged 
to  our  unfortunate  countrymen.  These 
he  had  purchased  from  some  Esquimaux, 
on  the  west  shore  of  Boothia,  who  in- 
formed him  that  in  the  spring  of  1850  a 
party  of  about  forty  *<  white  men  '*  had 
been  seen  travelling  southward  over  the 
leei  and  dragging  a  boat  with  them.    By 


signs  they  gave  the  Esquimaux  to  under- 
stand that  their  ship  or  ships  bad  been 
crushed  in  the  ice.  All  except  one 
officer  looked  thin,  and  it  was  supposed 
they  were  getting  short  of  provisions.  At 
a  later  date,  the  same  season,  but  before 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the  bodies  of 
some  thirty  persons  were  discovered  on  the 
continent,  and  five  others  on  an  island 
near  it,  about  a  long  day's  journey  N.W* 
of  a  great  river,  supposisd  to  be  Bach'a 
Great  Fish  River.  Some  of  the  bodies 
had  been  buried,  some  were  in  tents,  others 
under  the  up- turned  boat,  and  several 
scattered    about  in   different  directions. 
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*'  From  the  mutilated  state  of  many  of 
the  corpses,  and  the  contents  of  the 
kettles,  it  is  evident  that  our  wt^tched 
countrymen  had  been  driven  to  the  last 
resource — cannibalism — as  a  means  of 
prolonging  existence."  Among  the 
articles  purchased  from  the  Esquimaux 
are  several  silver  forlcs  and  spoons,  with 
crests  of  several  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  expedirion  ;  a  round 
silver  plate  engraved,  "  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, K.C.B. ;"  nnd  a  star,  or  order,  with 
motto,  "iV<?c  cup^a  tsrrant,Q,  R.  III. 
MDCCCXV."  Those  of  the  sufferers 
who  appeared  to  have  survived  the  longest 
were  found  wrapped  in  two  or  three  suits 
of  clothes.  These  circumstances  tell  a 
sad  tale  of  suffering. 

The  public    mind  Is  daily  becoming 
moce  familiariced  with  the  stern  horrois 
of  human  warfare.     What  with  descrip- 
tions of  battle  scenes  and  incidents  on  the 
field  of  war,  accounts  of  the  ravages  of 
disease  among  the  troopii,  of  the  transport 
of  ship-Ioads  of  wounded  and  dying  sol- 
diers from  the  scene  of  bloody  strife,  and 
tlie  graphic    representations  which    the 
pencil  of  the  ariis't  provides  for  the  nu- 
merous illustrated  prints  that  dit^tinguish 
the  present  literary  era,  the  nation  is  not 
likely  to  be  left  in  a  condition  of  apathetic 
ignorance  of  the  many  mishaps  and  hard- 
ships that  continually  attend  the  active 
operations  of  an  army.    The  thoughtless, 
and  those  who  are  easily  excited  to  de- 
monstrations of  satisfaction  and  triumph 
by  the  report  of  success,  may  deem  the 
expenditure  of  human  life  and  suffering 
not  too  great  in  comparison   with   the 
resulting  glory  and  advantage  ;  and,  per- 
haps, regarded  in  a  national  light,  and  in 
Yiew  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  we  Have 
espoused,  the  loss  is  not  greater  than  the 
gain.     But  this  is  not  the  light  in  which 
the  Christian  or  the  philanthropist  looks 
upon  the  subject.    To  every  soul  fallen  in 
the  field,  life  was  of  more  value  than  the 
treasures  and  dominion  of  all  the  powers 
engaged  in  tlie  contest;  and  every  maimed 
and  limbless  survivor  can  have  no  equiva- 
lent for  his  loss  provided  by  the  wealth 
and  power  of  any  of  them,  or  of  all  com- 
bined.     Still,    individual  interest,  it  is 
argued,  must  give  way  to  the  public  good, 
and  the  livea  of  the  few  are  not  to  be 
placed  in  the  balance  against  the  peace  of 
Europe, — ay,  of  the  world,  and  so  the 
advocate  of  war  settles  the  question  to  his 
satisfaction ;    but  the  incalculable  soul- 
interests  at  stake  in  the  contest  are  not  to 
be  learnt  until   we  come  to  the  eternal 
results  to  each  of  the  combatants  engaged, 
and  then  oor  own  conclusion  is,  that  tliey 
far  exceed  in  value  all  the  motives  that 
have  been  or  can  be    pleaded    for   the 
war. 


The  battle  of  the  Alma,  fought  on  the 
20th  of  September,  immediately  after  the 
allied  troops  had  landed  in  the  Crimea, 
was  a  great  battle — a  fearful  struggle  suc- 
ceeded by  a  glorious  victory.    The  cor- 
respondent of  the   Times,  writing  on  the 
22nd  and  23rd,  says, — "  Our  parties  on 
the  2 1  St  and  to-day  buried   1230  men. 
The  Kusfian  dead  were  all  buried  togetiier 
in  pits  as  they  lay.     The  British  soldiers 
who  fell  were  buried  in  pits  ilie  same  way 
It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  litters  borne  in 
from  all   quarters,   hour  after   hour — to 
watch  the  working  parties  as  they  wan- 
dered about  the  plain,  turning  down  the 
blankets  which  had  been  ^stretched  over 
tlie  wounded,  to  behold  if  they  were  yet 
alive,  or  were  food  for  worms,  and  then 
adiliug  many  a  habitant  to  the  yawning 
pits,  which  lay  with  insatiable  months 
gAping  on  the  hill-side,  or  covering  up 
the  poor  suferert  destined  to  pass  another 
nigM  of  indescribable  agony  J'  "My  sleep 
was  disturbed  by  the  gruaus  of  tbe  dying, 
aud  on  getting  up  in  the  morning,  I  found 
the  corpse  of  a  Russian  clo»6  to  the  tent. 
The  wretched  creature  had  probably  been 
wandering  about  without  food  upon  the 
hills  ever  since  the   battle — must  have 
crawled  down  towards  our  fires,  and  ex- 
pired in   the   attempt  to  reach   tliem." 
*'  Our  watch-fires  were  still  burning  lan- 
guidly as  the  sleepers  roused  themselves, 
all  wet  with  dew,  and  prepared  to  leavs 
the  scene  of  their  triumphs.    The  fogs  of 
the  night  crept  slowly  op  the  hill  sides, 
and  hung  in  uncertain  folds  around  their 
summits,  revealing  here  aud  there  tbe 
gathering  columns  of  our  regiments,  or 
showing  the  deep  black-looking  squares 
of  the  French  battalions,  already  in  motion 
towards  the  south.    But  what  is  that  gray 
mass  on  the  plain,  which  seema  aetiled 
down   upon  it   almost    without   life   or 
motion  ?     Now  and  then,  indeed,  an  arm 
may  be  seen  waved  aloft,  or  a  man  raises 
himself  for  a  moment,  looks  around,  and 
then  lies  down  again.    Alas!  that  plain 
is  covered  with  the  wounded   Ru^iaos 
still.      Nearly    eiaty   long   koure   have 
they  passed  in  agony  on    the    ground, 
and   now,  with    but    little,    little    hope 
of   help    or    succour    more,    we    must 
leave  them  as  they  lie.     Seven  hundred 
and    fifty  wounded  men    are  still  upon 
the  ground,  and    we    can    do    nothing 
for    them.     All    this    nameiess,  incon- 
ceivable   misery — this  cureless  pain — ta 
be  caused  by  the  caprice  of  one  man !" 
This  fragment  of  the  description  reveals 
horror  enough. 

The  subscription  for  the  wives  and 
families,  widows  and  orphans  of  the  sol- 
diers, on  the  7th  of  September  had  reached 
the  noble  sura  of  £80,269  17s.  7d.,  and 
great  efforts  are  still  continued  to  provide 
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effectual  relief  wherever  it  shall  be  needed. 
We  Dotico  that  the  directors  of  one  of  the 
large  Life  and  Fire  Assurance  Companies 
have  put  their  machinery  in  operation,  in 
order  to  swell  tiie  natiouiil  givings  for  so 


good  a  purpose.  Perhaps  the  example 
may  be  followed^  Whatever  the  motives 
that  prompt  a  course  so  unusual,  we  trnst 
it  wfli  'be  the  means  of  relieving  much 
suffering  and  affliction.  %. 


Piittial-^^  %mmiifm  ^ieporter. 


PB0ORB8S  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  is  still  working  its  way 
efficiently,   although   more  quietly   than 
heretofore.     Its  beneficial  influence  is  felt 
throughout   the    Wesleyan    community. 
Every  case  of  sickness  is  an  argument  in 
its  favour;  every  decently-interred  poor 
preacher  prairies  it  even  from  tiie  dust; 
eveiy  feeble  superannuated  brother  is  a 
living  proof   cif  its   merit;    and   thoufl;h 
public  meetings  are  less  frequent,  these 
private  advocates  ought   not  to  be   less 
stimulative  of  zeal  on  its    behalf  than 
appeals  of   oratory  from    the  platform. 
The  subscription  lists  continue  to  show 
that  the,housef^old  of  faith  are  beginning 
to  attend  more  carefully  to  the  injunctions 
of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  of  hia  Apostles, 
respecting  the    poorer '  brethn^n   of   the 
household.    The  claims  of  the  aged  bre- 
thren are  obtaining  an  amount  of   at« 
tention  which  demands  special  reference ; 
nor  is  this  to   l>e  wondered  at ; — these 
veterans  of  Methodism,  whose  ages  range 
fr<»m  seventy  to  ninety- five  years,  are  the 
remnant    of   a    former   generation — the 
connecting  link   which   biudi  us   to  the 
past.    The«e  are  the  men  who  laboured 
in   the   vineyard  wlien  work   was  of   a 
more  physically  laborious  nature, — whose 
circuits  were  nearly  of  the  extent  of  half 
a  county, — whoste  auditors  were  mostly  of 
the  unlettered  clas.^  having  never  seen  in 
their  youth  an  Infant,  British,  National, 
or  Sunday  school.    These  are  the  men 
viiiu  wore  familiar  with  the  lingering  fires 
of  mob  persecutions ;  men  who  have  had 
reason   to  di»like  the  flavour  of   rotten 
ei^gs,  and  to  look  askance  at  the  duck- 
prU'ls  that  ornamented  or  disfigured  our 
villages*      These    are    the    men    whose 
oarneat  tones  arrested  the  attention  of  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  called  Ihem  to 
repentance  and  to  God. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  benevo- 
lent among  those  to  whom  Providence  has 
as^i^ned  wealth,  are  desirous  of  showing 
that  they  are  grateful  to  the  pnst  for  the 
benefits  that  tlie  present  timo  ettjoyn,  and 
are  not  willing  that  the  moftern  icorkhwfc 
alone  ^hall  discha''ge  the  debt  which 
society  owes  to  these  old  heralds  of  the 
gospel — these  fathers  in  Methodism. 

The  heavy  claims  for  the  burial  of  the 


dead  should  call  for  renewed  efforts  in  the 
circuits  where  such  events  occur.     While 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  are  awakened 
by  the  removal  of  a  standard  tiearer  from 
their   ranks,  they  are  in   a   position   to 
Ii»ten  to  the  monition,  "  That  which  thy 
hand  fludeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  which  is 
usually  devoted  to  the  holding  of  tea  and 
public  meetings,  let  not  the  Mutual- Aid 
Association  be  forgotten.     Some  profitable 
gatherings  have  recently  been  held  in  the 
Northern  and  Midland  Circuits,  and  we 
shall  be  glad   to   hear   of  more  in   the 
South,  the  East,  and  West  of  England. 
Let  those  who  have  long   promised  to 
exert    themselves   to   get     up    meetings 
where  as  yet  none  have  been  hold,  show 
what  they  can  do  in  their  several  locali- 
ties ;  and  where  meetings  have    already 
been  held  let  our  brethren  determine  to 
keep  the  anniversaries.     Should  assistance 
be  required,  rememt>er  the  promise  of  the 
Committee  to  send  depntations. 

In  our  next  we  hope  to  give  a  full 
report  of  the  Louth  meeting,  attended  by 
our  venerable  President  and  Traasurer, 
and  Mr.  William  Martin,  of  Altrincham. 


MAIiSPIELD     BRANCH.  —  HOW    PROYI- 
OENCB   SMILES    UPON    US. 

A C ,  of  Pleasley,  who  keeps  a 

mule  and  an  ass,  and  who  Is  frequently 
employed  in  leading  coals  from  the  pit,  a 
distance  of  several  miles,  was  anxious  to 
do  something  for  the  ngecf  and  afflicted 
local   preachers,  as  they  had  been  made. 
In  the  hands  of  God,  the  means  of  blessing 
to  his  soul.     lie  concluded  to  give  the 
leading  of  a  load  of  coals,  about  4$.    He 
also  grows    plants,   and    sells    them   to 
farmers.     When  the  season  was   nearly 
over  for  the  sale  of  plants,  and  be  was 
about  to  clear   his  (Ground   of  them,   a 
person  pasMng  by  said,  '*  Have  you  those 
to  Hell?"   He  replied,  •*  I  h>»ve."    "What 
must  I  give  you  for  them  ?"  was  the  in- 
quiry.   "  yVell,  you  muit  give  me  a  load 
of  cobbles  (small  coals).'*  said  our  friend. 
<'  I  will,"   he  said.     Whei   he  told   his 
wife  the  bargain  he  had  made,  he  added, 
<M  shall  give  this  to  the  Mutoal-Aid 
Association."    When  he  got  to  the  pir^ 
there  were  no  cobbles.    **  Well,"  he  said 
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to  the  dealer, ''  it  is  for  a  good  canw,  you 
must  be  80  kind  as  to  let  roe  have  coals." 
This  he  did  for  an  extra  charge  of  sixpoDce, 
which  our  friend  cheerfully  paid. 

The  coals  were  sold  for  109.,  Is.  was 
paid  for  toll  bars,  and  the  9s.  I  haye  for- 
warded to  Brother  Creswell.  There  are 
hundreds  of  friends  who,  though  poor, 
might  help  in  a  similar  way  those  who 
are  still  poorer.  Had  you  seen  the  happy 
countenance  of  our  friend  when  he  brought 
his  coals  for  sale,  you  would  have  said, 
'Mt  is  more  ble^eed  to  give  then  to  re- 
ceive," W.  P. 


DoNATEOKS,  Honorary  SuBscRipnoys, 
etc,  received  by  the  treasurer,  to 
October  20,  1864  :— 

Mr.  J.  Cuthbertson,H.M.,  dhelsea,  £.  fl.  d. 
del    Is.;    Mr.   T.   Cuthbertson, 
H.M.,  ditto,  £118.;  Mr.  Potter, 
H.M.,  ditto,  £1  Is 3    3    0 

£.  Heelqr,  Esq.,  H.M.,  Birming- 
ham  110 

Donation,  Devizes 0    9    6 

Mr.  Hawldns,  H.M^  Exeter,  for 

1852  and  1853 2    10 

Donation  by  a  Friend,  Snaith  Cir- 
cuit    040 

Collection   by    Brother     Button, 

Shepton  Mallet 0    9    0 

6.  Harrison,  Esq.,  H.M.,  Wake- 
field. £1  Is.;  Mrs.  Harrison, 
H.M.,  ditto,  £1  Is 2    2    0 

Mr.  W.  Pugslev,  H.M.,  quarterly, 
Newport,  Mon.,  Ss.  8d  ;  Mr. 
H.  Collier,  H.M«,  ditto,  68.  3d. .  0  10    6 

A  Friend,  H.M.,  per  Brother  Cheet- 
ham,  lieeds,  £1 ;  Mr.  J.  Carr, 
H.M ,  Leeds,  £1  Is.     ....  2    1    0 

Collected  by  Brother  Kirby,  Great 
Driffield 0    6    0 

Mr.  Ludford,  Annual  Subscriber, 
Hinckley 0  12    0 

Mr.  W.  PrettY,  H.M.,  Ipswich     .10    0 

Mr.  J.  Green^  donation,  being  five 
weeks'  sick  pay  to  a  memSsr  of 
the  North  and  South  Shields 
Branch 200 

Donation  by  a  Friend,  Croydon 

I  Circuit,!  Os. ;  Mr.  J.  Wade,  H.M., 
ditto,  £1  Is.;  sale  of  twelfth 
part  of  Elliott's  "  J^elineation  of 
Roman  Catholicism,'*!^  ditto,  68.  1  17    0 

Mr.Eldridge,  donation,  Southwark  0  10    6 

Mr.  John  Uackett,  donation,  Ches- 
terfield, 10s.;  a  Friend,  by  G. 
Taylor,  ditto,  2s.  6d.    .    .    .    .  0  12    6 

John  Higaett,  H.M.,  Runcorn,  £1 ; 
W.  Hazlehurst,  Esq.,  10s. ;  John 
Hazlehurst,  Esq.,  10s. ;  Thomas 
Hazlehurst,  Esq.,  10s.;  Chas. 
Hazlehurst,  Esq.,  lOs.;  J.  Lowe, 
Esq.,  lOs.;  Mr.  T.  E.  SteUox, 
6s. ;   Mr.  W.  Dutton,  ditto,  5s.  4    0    0 

Mr.  E.  Fnmiss,  Bakewell  Circuit  0    6    0 

Mr.  Wrigley,  Hackney,  H.M.,  for 
1863 110 

Mr.  Samuel  Prior,  Dalstoo-terrace, 
H.M.  for  1868 .110 

Mr.  Mallett,  Peter-stieet      ...  0    6    0 


ReMITTANCBS   RECEtVSD  BY  THB  TbCA- 

SURER  TO  October  20,  1854: — Brigg, 
£2  2s. ;  Ix)uth,  £5 ;  Walsall,  £2  Is. ;  Shep- 
ton Mallet,  £45;  Birmingham,  £1  Is-; 
Penzance  and  Marazion,  £8  2s  ;  Bridport, 
£2  78.;  Exeter,  £37  78.;  Stourbridge, 
£1  lOs. ;  Ilkestone,  £6  17s.;  Lancaster, 
£4  19s. ;  Newport  PagneU,  £12  8s.  8d  ; 
Cheadle,  18s.  6d.;  Swindon,  £1  10s.  9d.; 
Huddersfield  Ist,  £2  28.  9d.;  Worcester, 
£1  7s.;  Snaith,  £2;  Barnard  Castle, 
£1138.;  Shepton  MaUet,  £1  19s.;  Wake- 
field, £4  Is. ;  Malton,  £1  10s. ;  Newport 
(Mon.),  £2  68.  6d. ;  Dursley,  £2  7s.  2d. ; 
Leeds,  £5  19s.;  Mansfield,  £3  6s.;  Oldham, 
£1  Is.;  Congleton,  £4  Is.;  Wallinffton 
(Salop),  £2  lis. ;  Downham,  £2  5s. ;  Lin- 
coln, £3  3s.;  Tadcaster,£21s.6d.;  Easing- 
wold,  £1  4s.  ;  Driffield,  £1  12s  f  Isling- 
ton, ds. ;  Weymouth,  £1  10s.  6d. ;  Frome, 
£2  168.;  Axminster,  £1  7s.;  Sheemeas, 
£1  Is.;  Hinckley,  £8  19s.;  Stockton, 
£1  10s.;  Towcester,  £2  2s.;  Derby,  £2  198.; 
Rotherham,  £2  lis.  6d.:  Ipswidi,  £4; 
Bamslcy,  £2  18s.  3d.;  Wolverhampton, 
£3  lOs. ;  Loughborough,  £3  19s. ;  Aberga- 
venny, £1  13s.;  St.  Agnes,  £1  Is.;  North 
and  South  Shields,  £6  Is.  Sd. ;  Garstang, 
£1  7s.;  Peterborough,  £1  19s.;  Buxton, 
18s. ;  Stockport,  £1 13s  ;  Kington,  £1 7s.  6d  ; 
Wrexham,  £1  7s.;  Tavistock,  £2  68.; 
Southwarlc,  £2  10s.  6d. ;  Chesterfield, 
£3  6s.  6d. ;  Runcorn,  £6  19s. ;  BakeweO, 
£1  68. ;  Denby  Dale,  £1  19s.  9d. ;  St.  Ivee, 
£2  Os.  3d. ;  Coventry,  16s.  6d. ;  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  £2  lis.;  Kingswood,  £2  lis.; 
Croydon,  £4  6s. 


DIED. 

September  6,  1854.  Bei^amin  Strinser, 
of  Stockton,  a^  55.  Claim,  £6.  He  died 
in  peace,  trustmg  in  the  atonement 

September  10, 1854.  John  Makepeace,  of 
the  Hexham  Circuit,  aged  26.  Claim,  £8. 
He  died  in  faith. 

September  11, 1864.  Richard  Rustbny, 
of  the  Stourport  Circuit,  aged  77.  Claun, 
£4.  His  death  was  peaoemL  Be  had  been 
on  the  funds  129  weeks. 

October  9,  1864.  John  Watchom,  of 
Melton  Mowbray,  aged  42.  Claim,  £4. 
Bis  end  was  peace.  He  had  been  on  the 
funds  88  weeks. 

September  19,  1854.  Ann  Sewell,  of 
Towcester.    Claim,  £4.    Happy  in  death. 

October  2,  1864.  Martha  Whitehead,  of 
Holmfirth.    Claim,  £4, 

[We  are  often  surprised  that  so  Httk  is 
communicated  respecting  our  dear  brethren 
who  die.  Surely  something  worthy  of 
record  might  be  sent  us  rejecting  those 
who  have  been  serving  the  L^rd  in  tha 
ministry  of  the  word  lor  many  years— in 
some  instances  for  more  than  half  a  oentory. 
We  know  of  few^ore  effectual  methods  of 
serving  the  Association  than  by  presenting 
brief  and  interesting  memoirs  of  the  de- 
parted. They  would  excite  more  sympathy 
m>m  the  living,  and  draw  forth  their  bdp^ 
and  it  would  m  regarded  as  a  retom  for  the 
free-wiU  oflerings  already  afforded.] 


THE 
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CHRISTIAN  FAMILY  RECORD. 

•     DECEMBER,  1854. 

THE  GREAT   DEMORALISER   OF   THE    PEOPLE. 

Wb  have  been  favoared  by  one  of  onr  respected  contributors  with  a 
large  mass  of  facts  and  calculations  connected  with  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  are  as  a  whole  so  interesting, 
and  bear  with  such  importance  upon  every  class  of  religious  motive  and 
association  for  pious  purposes,  tbntwe  hiive  determiued  to  give  them 
the  utmost  prominence  in  our  present  number.  The  evils  which  arise 
out  of  the  fearfully  prevalent  practice  of  intemperance  are  so  numerous 
and  so  great,  the  results  both  in  the  church  and  in  society  at  large  so 
mournful  and  desolating,  that  it  becomes  every  Christian  journalist  to 
encourage,  in  every  possible  way,  the  efforts  which  are  being  directed 
towards  its  diminution  and  eventual  eztinctiod. 

Attention  cannot  be  too  frequently  directed  to  a  good  object,  when 
it  concerns  the  secinl  and  religious  welfare  of  the  community.  But  there 
are  seasons  when  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  us  to  guard  against 
certain  dangers.  We  are  now  approaching  that  great  festival  of  the  year, 
which,  ostensibly  arising  out  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
professedly  kept  as  a  Chrittian  festival,  has  been  appropriated  by 
European  society  to  the  celebration  of  all  kinds  of  incongruous  rites, 
both  public  and  private,  in  connection  with  religious  ceremonies,  and  as 
parts  of  general,  social,  and  family  intercourse.  Excess  of  indulgence,  both 
in  eating  and  drinking,  generally  accompanies  the  observance  of  Christmas 
and  New  Year  usages ;  and  even  the  professing  Christian  is  too  often 
seen  not  only  countenancing  by  his  presence,  but  recommending  by  his 
practice,  the  perpetuation  of  those  usages,  with  their  customary  debasing 
and  demoralising  concomitants.  Not  that  we  condemn  all  participation  in 
the  general  joy  of  the  season.    This  be  far  from  us :  it  is  good  to  give 
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thanks  and  to  rejoice  in  the  mercy  of  our  God ;  and  no  subject  is  so 
rich  with  motive  and  inducement  to  a  joyous  spirit,  a  holy,  hilarious 
frame  of  mind,  as  the  Advent  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  the  remembrance 
of  which,  with  all  its  resultant  bjpssings,  should  accompany  us  into  all 
our  Christmas  meetings,  and,  family  and  social  reunions.  But  to  those 
who  are  in  any  degree  in  danger  of  permitting  themselves  to  participate 
unduly  and  beyond  Christian  propriety  in  the  festivities  of  the  season, 
we  would  recommend  a  serious  and  prayerful  perusal  of  the  many 
startlmg  facts  furnished  in  the  present  article,  and  especially  those  under 
the  third  head. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  intoxicating  cup  is  "  the  great  de- 
moraliser  of  the  people."  If  it  were  possible  to  annihilate,  at  a  stroke, 
the  inebriating  principle  in  all  the  beverages  of  the  country,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  thenceforward  the  criminal  returns  of  this  nation  would  be 
reduced  to  one-fourth  their  present  magnitude.  And  how  is  it  possible 
to  calculate  the  happiness  that  would  immediately  accrue  to  the  families 
and  connections  of  the  multitudes  of  poor  operatives  and  mechanics  who 
would  thus,  in  spite  of  themselves,  become  sober  and  in  their  right  mind? 
Deprived  of  the  unnatural  excitement  they  now  undergo  in  pursuing 
their  pleasui*es  through  the  round  of  maddening  revelry  and  bewildering 
excess,  there  would  be  some  hope  that  conscience  would  keep  awake  and 
discretion  maintain  its  supremacy  in  thousands  of  instances  where  now 
the  man  is  sunk  into  the  brute ;  where  God's  image  is  superscribed  with 
the  lineaments  of  the  devil,  and  every  fiend-like  atrocity  that  can  be 
imagined  as  the  natural  result,  is  perpetrated  upon  wife  and  child,  parent 
and  friend,  brother  and  companion,  indifferently.  Conscience  and  dia* 
cretion  alive,  the  proper  relations  of  life  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
respected,  law  observed,  and  goodwill  exercised  towards  all. 

But  if,  in  place  of  a  compulsory  sobriety  imposed  upon  the  country 
by  a  change  in  the  nature  of  its  accustomed  drinks,  the  same  happy  re- 
sult were  to  follow  a  univeraal  adoption  of  enlightened  principles  of  self- 
government,  and  every  British  and  Irish  workman,  every  employer,  every 
manufacturer,  landholder,  and  nobleman,  were  to  become  a  ^lanly  ex- 
ample of  conscientious  sobriety,  able  in  consequence  to  perform  with 
efficiency,  vigour,  and  unceasing  m*banity  the  respective  family,  social, 
and  patriotic  duties  requu*ed  in  his  peculiar  position,  the  happiness  that 
would  ensue  would  be  vastly  more  pure  and  permanent,  because  it  would 
be  the  consequence  of  the  conscious  and  willing  exercise  of  a  moral 
power,  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  a  people  in  the 
highest  characteristics  of  human  excellence  and  wisdom. 

On  considerations  like  these,  we  found  an  argument  for  the  advocacy 
ol  the  movement  for  promoting  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors. 
We  cannot  annihilate  the  poison  that  is  in  the  cup ;  but  we  can  lay  hold 
of  the  sources  of  its  supply,  and  so  circumscribe  its  circulation,  and 
diminish  its  dreadful  power.  We  cannot  make  every  human  bein^  a 
weU-K)rdered,  self-controlled  observer  of  moderation  and  temperance  in 
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the  articles  of  diet  and  drink ;  but  we  can  lessen  the  dangers  of  tempta- 
tion and  contamination  which  at  present  surround  the  footsteps  oi  every 
man  and  woman  bom.  We  have  not  the  power  to  wake  up  the  manly 
spirit  in  every  breast,  causing;  it  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  debasing 
habit  and  of  sinful  indulgence,  and  rise  to  its  native  dignity  as  lord  of 
the  passions  and  appetites,  and  supreme  governor  of  its  own  acts  and 
motives;  but  we  can  display  an  example  in  the  sight  of  all  with  whom 
we  associate  of  the  power  and  loveliness  of  a  character  that  is  moulded  in 
every  point  on  the  principles  of  moderation  and  sobriety,  and  based  on 
goodness  and  truth.  Above  all,  we  can  testify  of  the  power  of  G-od,  the 
gospel  of  his  grace,  the  regenerating  energy  of  his  Spirit,  the  saving 
efficacy  of  a  divine  atonement,  and  the  active  sanctifying  influence  which 
these  exercise  on  the  whole  *'  body,  soul,  and  spirit"  of  the  man  who 
gives  himself  to  God,  and  so  makes  himself  the  best  friend  and  brother 
of  man. 

With  these  views,  "  Maine  Liquor  Laws,"  *'  Beer-shop  Closing 
Acts,"  "Temperance  Societies,"  "Total  Abstinence  Pledges,"  and  all 
measures  and  combinations  set  on  foot  for  similar  objects  and  purposes, 
have  our  heartiest  approbation. 

But  we  will  not  detain  the  reader  from  the  imposing  array  of  facts  we 
have  to  give.  The  gentleman  who  has  kindly  placed  them  at  our  disposal 
has  conveniently  arranged  them  under  five  heads,  each  claiming  attention 
to  its  own  peculiar  aspect  of  the  Temperance  subject.  All  possess  deep 
interest;  but  at  this  season,  when  so  much  is  usually  done  in  the  way  of 
charity  and  religious  effort  in  behalf  of  a  perishing  world,  we  again 
particularly  refer  to  the  third  class  of  facts  and  calculations,  and  heg  our 
readers  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  a  most  serious  meditation  thereon. 

I 

I. — EXTENT     AWn     BAPID    I:NCR£ASE     OP   THE     CONSUMPTION    OP    INTOXICATING 
DRINKS   PREVIOUS   TO    THE   RISE   OF   THE   TEMPERANCE    MOVEMENT. 

Thirty  years  ago — that  is,  in  1825 — the  consumption  of  ^in  in  Great  Britain 
had  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  eighteen  millions  six  himdred  thousand 
gfdlons,  having  run  up  to  this  total  from  fifteen  millions  of  gallons  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  from  being  only  eight  milUons  five  hundred  thousand  g^allons  as 
the  average  of  the  years  1820-21-22. 

In  1826,  the  annual  number  of  criminals  had  also  increased  by  one-fourth. 

In  1839,  there  were  forty  thousand  licensed  spirit  dealers  in  Ireland,  of  whom 
about  one  half  were  publicans,  and  the  remainder  united  the  sale  of  spirits  with 
that  of  other  commodities. 

In  Dublin  alone,  at  that  time,  24,000  persons  per  annum  were  committed  for 
drunkenness ;  while  it  is  believed  that  not  less  than  95,000  offenders,  through 
drunkenness,  were  annually  committed  to  prison  in  England  and  Wales. 

At  one  period,  not  long  antecedent  to  the  date  here  given,  it  is  stated  the 
consumptiou  of  spirits  in  Ireland,  with  all  its  poverty  and  misery,  was  as  much 
as  twelve  millions  of  gallons  per  annum. 

The  London  brewers  alone  consumed  at  that  time  nearly  seven  millions  of 

bushels  of  malt  per  annum,  and  the  number  of  drunken  and  disorderly  cases 

yearly  amounted  to  thirty  thousand. 

Ii2 
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Of  4,938  persons  committed  to  Salford  gaol,  3fanchester,  in  one  year,  2,554 
were  for  .ofiPences  arising  from  intemperance ;  and  wherever  information  of 
this  nature  was  sought,  similar  facta  were  elicited. 

The  quantity  of  intoxicating  liquors  annually  drank  in  this  Christian  land 
would  form  a  river  three  feet  deep,  thirly  feet  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  miles  long ;  the  direct  cost  thereof  being  at  least  55  millions  of  pounds - 
sterling,  and  the  loss  to  the  country  from  its  use,  50  millions  more. 

The  total  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  ardent  spirits  in  Great  Britain,  in  1822, 
was  twelve  millions  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  gallons ;  bat  in 
1836,  the  consumption  had  ^increased  to  thirty-one  millions,  four  hundred 
thousand  gallons. 

Who  will  venture  to  say  whither  this  fearful  evil  was  tending  to  hurry  car 
nation,  had  not  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  men  to  unite  in  order  to  stem  the 
rapidly  increasing  torrent. 

IX. — ^ETFECTS    or    THE.  TEHPEBANCS  MOVEMENT  Ur05  THE  TSAmc  JH  BBBB, 

WINE,  AND  SPIRITS. 

•  In  1852,  the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  had  been  reduced  to  less  <l>fln 
twenty-six  millions  of  gallons,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  population 
meanwhile. 

In  1841,  (the  height  of  the  "Teetotal  Movement,")  the  consumption  of  all 
kinds  of  wines  fell  below  that  of  the  preceding  year  to  the  amount  of  182,10-^ 
gallons. 

In  the  preceding  year  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland  had  decreased 
by  39  per  cent. ;  237  public-houses  were  closed  in  one  year  in  six  of  the  Dublin 
police  districts;  the  largest  distillery  in  Dublin  had  been  converted  into  an 
oatmeal  manufactory;  the  exportation  of  food  from  Ireland  had  greatly 
diminished ;  while  the  comforts  of  the  people  as  rapidly  rose  under  the  new 
reffim6  of  "  Ireland! s  regenerator  " — Father  MATHfiM% 

Grime  had  also  diminished  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 

In  1839,  there  were  in  January,  in  Kilkenny,  32  cases  for  trial.  In  January, 
1840,  they  were  reduced  to  9 ;  and  in  January,  1841,  there  was  but  a  single 
cnse  (of  assault)  for  trial.  In  Woterford,  at  the  snrae  assizes,  there  was  not  one 
case  on  the  calendar ;  and  the  samo  might  be  said  of  several  otlier  places  in 
Ireland  ;  while  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  effects  of  a  reduction  in  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  diminishing  crime  were  dearly  visible. 

It  is  asserted  that  previous  to  the  Temperance  Movement  on€-third  of  the 
cases  of  criminals  tried  at  the  Lancaster  assisses,  came  from  the  town  of  Preston. 
So  great  »i  change,  however,  was  in  a  few  years  effected  there,  that  aix  bocosb- 
sive  assizes  were  held  without  there  being  one  case  from  that  town. 

In  Dublin  200  members  were  added  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  a  short 
period,  and  the  depositors  in  the  savings  banks,  which  in  1838  were  7,267, 
rose  in  1841  to  9,585! 

In  Aberdeen,  up  to  1842,  the  licensed  houses  were  reduced  from  878  to  399, 
with  a  very  large  diminution  in  the  number  of  criminal  cases. 

In  London,  in  1840,  the  drunken  and  disorderiy  cases  were  8,464  less  than 
in  1839. 

In  1837  four  millions  of  bushels  of  malt  less  were  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  than  in  the  year  preceding. 

The  malt  made  in  great  Britain  in  1842  was  less  by  eleven  million  bushels 
than  tho  quantity  made  in  1836. 

In  1840  the  malt  used  by  the  brewers,  publicans,  and  beersellers  showrf  ft 
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decrease,  as  compared  with  1839,  in  Eng^Iand  of  210,000  baahelsy  in  Scotland  of 
33,000  bushela,  in  Ireland  of  534,000  bushels,  making  a  total  decreaso  of 
777,000  bushels  in  one  year. 

The  year  following  (viz.,  1841),  the  decrease  in  the  malt  used  by  the  London 
brewers  alone  amounted  to  upwards  of  335,000  bushels. 

The  malfc  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1841  was  4,050,000  bushels 
less  than  the  quantity  consumed  in  1836,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the 
population  of  about  three  millions  and  a  half  in  the  intervening  space  of  time. 

In  Bathi  the  Temperance  Beformation  was  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the 
expenditure  for  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  amount  of  £40,000  per  annum. 

In  1841  the  public-houses  in  Glasgow  had  decreased  by  210,  and  this 
diminution  was  attended  by  a  marked  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  people. 

In  1853  the  licensed  public-houses  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  3,484  less 
than  in  1838,  though  the  population  had  had  between  three  and  four  millions 
added  to  it.* 

Incalculable  was  the  good  accomplished  in  a  few  yean,  to  individuals, 
families,  and  communities,  directly  and  indirectly  by  this  effort.  Vast 
numbers  of  drunkards  were,  by  adopting  the  total  abstinence  principle,  reclaimed 
and  restored  to  society,  and  we  can  point  to  many  who  are  now  holding 
honourable  and  useful  positions  in  society,  who  were  once  degraded  to  the  class 
of  seemingly  lost  drunkards. 

In  Glasgow,  in  two  years,  700  drunkards  were  reformed ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Whight,  of  that  city,  declared  that  one  half  of  his  congregation  were  reformed 
drunkards. 

In  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  out  of  a  population  of  5,000,  300  drunkards  were  re- 
claimed, of  whom  200  afterwards  united  with  the  Church  of  Christ.  At  the 
same  period  1,200  new  members  were  added  to  the  different  churches  in  that 
town. 

In  the  town  of  Cambourne,  in  one  month,  about  the  same  period,  fifty 
children  were  admitted  into  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  School,  all  of  whom  had 
previously  been  prevented  attending  by  the  drinking  habits  of  their  parents. 

A  calculation  was  made  by  which  it  was  found  that  in  one  year  2,637 
drunkards  were  reclaimed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  whom  at  least  500  had 
joined  Christian  Churches. 

A  local  report  stated  that  in  one  district,  in  1839, 100  drunkords  were  re- 
claimed, of  whom  forty -five  had  joined  religious  societies. 

Whether  it  be  the  result  of  the  decreased  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors  or  not,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  sum  raised  by  ten  of  the  principal 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  was,  in  1852,  £455,000 ;  w.hile  in  1838  it  was  only 
£331,000  being  an  increase  of  no  less  than  £124,000  on  ten  societies  only. 

The  income  also  oC  all  the  Bible,  Tract,  and  Eeligious  Book  Societies  of 
London,  which,  in  1838,  was  £70,000,  had  risen  in  1852  to  upwards  of  £97,000. 
In  like  manner,  the  London  societies  for  Home  Mission  work,  which  raised  in 
1838  about  £27,000,  raised  in  1852  £105,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  above  aro  but  a  few  of  a  large  moss  of  similar  facts  which  might  be 
g^ven.  In  sight  of  these,  however,  may  we  not  ask  what,  under  God's  blessing, 
would  have  been  the  probable  effect  upon  our  country  and  tho  world,  had 
Christian  professors  united  heart  and  hand  in  the  noble  and  self-denying  efifurt 

*  It  is,  however,  only  right  to  note  that  the  beer  and  cider  shops  had,  in  the  same  time, 
inoeaaed  by  nearly  three  thousondi  which  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  facilities  afforded 
in  obtaining  boor  UoeoMs,  and  thus  increasing  thoee  moral  naisanoes  in  any  locality. 
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to  stem  the   mighty  flood  of  drunkennesa  which  was  sweeping'  orer  our 
land. 

III. — SOME  COMPABISONS  AND  CONTRASTS  BETWEEN  THE  EBLIGIOtJS  EFFOBTS 
AND  THE  COST  OF  THE  INTOXICATING  BEYEBAGES  OP  A  PEOPLE  CALLING 
THEMSELVES   CHBISTIAN. 

The  sum  of  three  miUions  of  pounds  sterling  is  annually  spent  on  gin  alone  in 
London,  being  six  times  the  amount  raised  by  the  efforts  of  all  the  churches  of 
Christ  throughout  the  land  for  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  work,  and  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  allo#  £200  per  annum  each  to  Fifteen  Thousand  Missionaries  to  the 
perishing  tribes  of  the  heathen  and  the  outcasts  of  mankind  at  home.  The  sum 
expended  in  London  daily  on  gin  alone,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  annual 
cost  of  the  extensive  and  very  useful  Missions  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Church,  and  within  a  little  of  the  whole  of  the  free  contributions  to  the  Eeli- 
gious  Tract  Society-  for  one  year,  and  more  than  thrice  the  annual  income  of 
the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society ;  and,  once  more,  it  is  a  thousand  pounds 
more  than  three  times  the  annual  receipts  of  the  Local  Preachers'  Mutual- 
Aid  Association. 

In  one  week  the  sum  spent  in  gin  in  London  is  more  tlian  the  annual 
contributions  to  that  most  noble  institution,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  twice  the  income  of  its  glorious  compeer,  tho  London  City  Mission. 

In  one  month  it  equals  the  united  incomes  of  ,the  Wesley  an  Methodist,  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Moravian  Missionary  Societies;  and  in  four 
months  it  is  about  equal  to  the  annual  contributions  received  by  all  the 
Christian,  religious,  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  metropolis,  including  its 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  Orphan  and  other 
Asylums,  Homes,  and  Penitentiaries,  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  Lunatic  Asylums, 
Educational  Institutions,  and  many  others,  comprising  nearly  450  distinct 
institutions  and  associations. 

Ttie  total  amount  raised  by  the  Protestant  Church  in  Great  Britain  yearly 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  at  home,  and  the  evangelisation  of  the  world 
abroad  (including  the  Bible  Societies,  Tract  and  Eeligious  Book  Societies, 
Jews'  Societies,  and  Societies  for  promoting  Protestantism),  is  about  equal  to  an 
average  sum  of  sixpence  per  head ;  but  die  amount  spent  in  the  same  time  in 
the  drunkard's  drink,  is  equal  to  an  average  of  Two  Pounds  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom. 

In  one  day  the  United  Kingdom  spends  in  intoxicating  liquors  sixty-four 
times  the  annual  receipts  of  the  Local  Preachers'  Mutual- Aid  Association,  and  one 
thousand  pounds  over ;  and  more  than  five  times  the  present  income  of  the 
London  City  Mission,  with  its  327  Missionaries. 

The  sum  spent  in  two  days  in  London  in  intoxicating  liquors,  is  neariy 
equal  to  the  entire  amount  raised  yearly  for  the  support  of  our  Home  Missions 
and  Bible  and  Religious  Tract  Societies  together ;  or  it  is  about  equal  to  the 
amount  annually  raised  in  Great  Britain  for  all  our  Foreign  Mission  opera- 
tions ;  or  it  is  equal  to  both  the  far-famed  Wesleyan  Centenary  Fund,  and  the 
present  celebrated  Chapel  Belief  Fund  of  the  same  body  combined. 

The  sum  spent  in  intoxicatmg  drinks  in  Five  Months,  would  be  sufficient  to 
present  afive-shiUing  Bible  to  every  family  on  the  earth,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  sing — 

**  Holy  Bible,  Book  Divine, 
Precioiu  treasure,  thou  art  mtM." 

There  are  in  I^mdon  about  600  pkcea  of  rthgiom  woiahip  of  all  Uodi,  ttm 
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the  magnificent  cathedral  to  theMonuonite  preaching  room ;  but  there  are  6,000 
temples  of  Bacchus,  from  the  gorgeous  gin  palace  (the  cost  of  whose  erection 
and  fittings  would  well  nigh  build  a  cathedral)  to  the  low  and  debasing  beer- 
shop,  all  privileged  to  open  their  doors  to  the  deluded  votaries  of  the  bibulous 
god  on  the  Lord's  Day,  when  the  sale  of  wholesome  food  and  the  transaction  of 
ordinary  business  is  forbidden. 

The  proportion  between  the  temples  of  Jehovah  and  the  templea  of 
drunkenness  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  kingdom  at  large. 

Surely  it  is  high  time  that  professors  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  should  exert 
themselves  to  bring  '*  the  gold  and  silver,  which  are  the  Lord's,"  from  the 
service  of  that  which  is  evil  into  the  treasury  of  the  Most  High. 

IV. — BFF£CTS  OF  AJLCOHOUC  LIQU0B9  WITHIN  THE  CnUBCH,  AND  INEXPEDlENCT 
OF  THE  USE  OF  ANT  KINDS  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUOBS  BT  THE  DISCIFLES  OF 
CHBIST. 

There  is  certainly  no  other  cause  so  constantly  exposing  church  members  to 
danger  as  the  use,  even  "  moderately,"  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  drunkard 
soon  dies  off,  but  his  place  is  supplied  by  others  from  the  ranks  of  moderate 
drinkers,  many  of  whom,  experience  assures  us,  were  once  professors  of 
rehgion. 

Many,  too,  whom  we  have  known  to  ''  run  well"  for  a  long  time,  have 
"  stumbled,"  or  been  *'  made  weak"  by  tamperiog  with  drink ;  and  the  fate  is 
too  notorious  and  melancholy  of  many  ministers  of  religion,  who  have  fallen — 
shamefully  fallen — by  this  insidious  foe,  and  whose  self-confidence  and  ultimate 
ruin  speak  loudly  to  others,  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest 
he  fall." 

How  many  under  the  temporary  and,  perhaps,  unanticipated  excitement  cf 
alcohol,  have  degraded  themsdves,  and  brought  disgrace  upon  the  church  of 
the  living  God  ? 

Beside,  is  not  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  a  waste  and  misappropriation 
of  our  Lord's  money  7 

There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  20,000  Christian  churches.  Let 
each  member  of  a  Christian  church  who  may  see  these  facts,  call  to  mind  the 
number  of  individuals  who  have  been  excluded  from  his  communion,  or  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  through  strong  drink,  and  apply  the  calculation  to  the  whole 
number  of  churches,  taking  into  account  the  peculiar  features  of  the  various 
cases,  and  he  will  have  an  awful  view  of  its  blighting,  deadly  influence  in  con- 
nection with  religion. 

It  is  affirmed  by  competent  witnesses  that  five^sixths  of  the  cases  of  church 
discipline  occur  through  strong  drink. 

Brother !  will  you  not  take  up  your  cross  for  your  weaker  brother's  sake? 

V.^-CONCLUDING  FACTS  WOBTH  liOOKIKQ  AT,  AND  FEATING  OVEB. 

The  quantity  of  pure  alcohol  (twice  the  strength  of  brandy)  annually  drank 
in  this  country  is  about  forty-one  millions  five  hundred  thousand  gallons,  divided 
between  the  different  kinds  of  liquor  thus  l— 

Golloni. 

In  ardent  spirits.        ....  12,963,000 

In  ale  and  porter        ....  25,380,000 

In  wine 1,194,000 

In  home-nuide  wine  and  cidef     *        •  2,000,000 
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It  will  be  here  seen  that  twice  as  mach  of  the  intoxicating  principle  is  coo- 
Bumed  in  malt  liquor  as  in  ardent  spirits,  exdasive  of  wines,  cider,  ^ 

A  vast  amount  of  Sabbath-breaking  necessarily  arises  from  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  use  of  intoxicating^  drinks,  and  much  more  still  is  connected  with  it. 

Malt  cannot  be  made  without  breaking^  the  Sabbath. 

Brewing,  even  on  a  moderate  scale,  cannot  be  carried  on  without  pro&nin^ 
God's  holy  day. 

How  many,  even  pious  pablicanS|  return  from  the  house  of  Qod  to  vend  tbe 
dfonkard's  drink  to  those  who  are  thereby  led  to  break  Ghxi*s  lawB|  neglect  his 
house,  despise  his  word,  profane  his  name,  and  ruin  their  souls. 

Brethren,  the  trade  is  bad,  and  it  is  worth  while  reflecting  how  far  we  may 
be  '^partakers  of  other  men's  sins"  without  being  guilty  of  actual  sin  ourselves. 


MAGNA  CHARTA,  PETITIOK  OP  RIGHT,  AND  BILL  OP  EIGHTS. 

{Conduced  from  page  411.) 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  noon  what  might  have  occurred  if  James  II.  had  had  no 
child  by  his  second  wife,  Mary'  of  Modena ;  but  perhaps  the  evils  of  his  ffovern- 
mentL  and  the  absurdities  of  his  religion  might  have  been  borne  with  in  t£e  hope 
that  nis  natural  death  would  enable  the  oountiy  to  regain  its  rights  under  the 
next  heir  to  the  crown.  This  next  heir,  or  rather  heiress,  was  the  Princess 
Mary,  wife  of  the  celebrated  Protestant,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadt- 
Holder,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Dutch  Commonwealth. 

When  a  son  was  bom  to  James,  of  course  that  son  set  aside  the  claim  of  his 
half-sister,  the  Princess  Mary,  and  became  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 
Whatever  of  selfishness  there  was  therefore  in  the  brcAst  of  Mary,  or  of  her 
husband  William,  would  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  those  malcontents  in 
Engknd,  who  were  prepared  to  arm^  as  they  or  their  fathers  had  once  before, 
for  the  goad  cau$e.  No  sooner  was  it  spread  abroad  that  William  of  Oran^  a 
hero  from  his  youth,  was  the  leader  andf  recognised  head  of  the  Constitutionsl 
and  Protestant  party,  than  affairs  soon  came  to  a  crisis. 

On  the  invitation  of  some  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  time,  William 
came  over  from  HoUand  with  a  small  army  of  veteran  troops,  and  landed  at 
Torbay,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  5th  ^'ovember,  1088.  Volunteers  soon  flocked  to 
his  standard,  and  Ids  small  armv  speedily  swelled  into  a  host.  Either  singly, 
or  in  groups,  as  fast  as  they  coula  steal  away  from  him,  the  followers  of  James 
deserted  from  his  court  and  his  camp,  and  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  population  of  London  welcomed  the  entrance  of  William  on  the  18th 
.December,  and  inflicted  part  of  the  punishment  which  he  deserved  on  the 
infamous  judge  Jefieries.  On  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  James  Anally  left 
England,  ana  landed  in  Prance  on  the  last  day  of  that  eventful  year,  1688. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  a  monarch  who  had  done  much  to  render  nugatory 
the  strongest  safeguards  of  the  people's  liberties,  and  who  was  equaUy  odious  on 
account  of  his  Romish  faith,  the  leaders  of  the  nation  had  presented  to  them  an 
opportunity  of  adjusting  the  disturbed  balance  of  the  constitution,  by  refilling 
the  throne  with  rrotestant  rulers,  and  re-enacting  the  wise  provisions  of  Magna 
Charta  and  the  Petition  of  Right.  This  opportunity  was  not  lost,  for  in  the 
first  parliament  of  William  and  Mary,  the  BtU  o/Righte  was  passed,  and  it  has 
ever  smce  been  regarded  as  the  third  great  bulwark  of  Englisn  liberty.  ^ 

The  preamble  of  this  bill  narrates  the  violations  of  the  laws  which  the 
late  king  had  committed,  and  solemnly  declares  the  illegality  of  his  prooeedinga. 
It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  see  the  way  in  which  this  monarch  walked  to  his 
own  ruin ;  and  to  know  how  crowns  are  lost  in  this  land  of  ours.  The  fbUowing 
extracts  from  this  statute  Will  show  this  very  plainljr : — 

''Whereas  the  late  King  James  II.,  by  tne  assistance  of  divers  evil  eonn- 
aellors,  judges,  and  ministers  employed  by  him,  did  endeavour  to  subvert  and 
extirpate  the  Brotestant  religion,  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom :— 
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''  1.  By  aagtuning  and  exerciBing  a  power  of  dispensing  with  and  Baspending 
of  lawB,  and  the  execution  of  laws,  witnout  consent  of  Parliament. 

**2.  By  committing  and  prosecnting  divers  worthy  prelates,  for  humbly 
petitionin^jT  to  be  excused  from  concurring  to  the  said  assumed  power. 

''  S.  By  issuing  and  causing  to  be  executed  a  commission  under  the  great 
Beal  for  erecting  a  court|  called  the  Court  of  GommisBioners  for  Ecclesiastical 
Causes. 

"  4.  By  levying  money  for  and  to  the  use  of  the  Grown,  by  pretence  of 
prerogative,  for  odier  time  and  in  other  manner  than  the  same  was  granted  by 
rarliunent. 

''5.  By  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  army  within  this  kingdom  in  time 
of  peace,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  and  quartering  soldiera  contrary  to 
law. 

'^6.  By  cauaing  several  good  subjects,  being  Protestants,  to  be  disarmed, 
at  the  same  time  when  Papists  were  both  armed  and  employed,  contrary  to  law. 

"  7.  By  violating  the  fre^om  of  election  of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

**  8.  By  prosecutions  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  matters  and  causes 
cognisable  only  in  Parliament;  and  by  divers  other  arbitrary  and  illegal 

COUFBeS. 

*'  9.  And  whereas,  of  late  years,  partial,  corrupt,  and  unqualified  persona 
have  been  returned  and  served  on  juries  in  trials,  and  particularly  divers  jurors 
in  trials  for  high  treason,  whichjwere  not  freebolderd ; 

^'10.  And  excessive  bail  hath  been  required  of  persons  committed  in 
criminal  cases,  to  elude  the  benefit  of  the  laws  made  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subjects ; 

"  11.  And  excessive  fines  have  been  imposed,  and  illegal  and  cruel  punish- 
ments inflicted ; 

^  12.  And  several  grants  and  promises  made  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  before 
any  conviction  or  judgment  against  the  persons  upon  whom  the  same  were  to  be 
levied : 

^'  All  which  are  utterly  and  directly  contrary  to  the  known  laws  and  statutes, 
and  freedom  of  this  realm. 

'*  And  whereas  the  said  late  King  James  11.,  having  abdicated  tbc  govern^- 
ment,  and  the  throne  being  thereby  declared  vacant,  &c. ; 

"The  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  pursuant  to  their 
respective  letters  and  elections,  being  now  assembled  in  a  full  and  free  repre- 
sentation of  this  nation,  &c do  in  the  first  place  (as  their  ancestors  in 

like  cose  have  usually  done),  for  the  vindicating  and  asserting  their  ancient 
rights  and  liberties,  declare : — 

''  1.  That  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  of  laws,  or  the  execution  of 
laws,  by  regal  authority,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  is  illegal. 

"  2.  That  the  pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws,  or  the  execution  of 
laws  by  regal  authority,  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is 
illegal. 

"  3.  That  tiie  commission  for  erecting  the  late  Court  of  Commissioners  for 
Eoclesiastica]  Causes,  and  aU  other  commiBsions  and  courts  of  like  nature,  are 
illegal  and  pernicious. 

"  4.  That  levying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  Crown,  by  pretence  and 
prerogative,  without  grant  of  Parliament,  for  longer  time,  or  in  other  manner 
than  the  same  is  or  shall  be  granted,  is  illegal. 

''  5.  That  it  is  the  ri^ht  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the  King,  and  all  commit- 
ments and  proeecutions  tor  such  petitioning  are  illegal. 

*'  6.  That  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  it  bd  with  consent  of  Parliament,  is  against  law. 

"  7.  That  the  subjects  which  are  Protestants,  may  have  arms  for  their  defence 
suitable  to  their  conditionB,  and  as  allowed  by  law. 

**  8.  That  election  of  members  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  free. 

*'  9.  That  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  debateB>>n  proceedings  in  Parliament, 
ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Parliament. 

'*  10.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im- 
posed, nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflict<^. 
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'^  11.  That  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impanelled  and  returned,  and  jurors 
which  pass  upon  men  in  trials  for  high  treason  ought  to  be  freeholders. 

'^  12.  That  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular 
persons  before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void. 

"  13.  And  that  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending,  strength- 
ening, abd  preserving  of  the  laws,  Parliament  ought  to  be  held  frequently. 

"  And  they  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon  all  and  singular  the  premise?, 
as  their  undoubted  rights  and  liberties ;  and  that  no  declarations,  judgments, 
doings,  or  proceedings,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  in  any  of  the  said  pre- 
mises, ought  in  any  wise  to  be  arawn  hereafter  into  consequence  or  example." 

After  thei>e  clauses  follow  the  necessary  enactments  for  vesting  the  crown 
in  William  and  ALury,  and  their  successors ;  then  the  Ylth  section  of  the  Bill 
declares  and  enacts  as  to  the  foregoing  declaration : — 

''  That  all  and  sing^ar  the  rights  and  liberties  asserted  and  claimed  in  the 
said  declaration,  are  the  true,  ancient,  and  indubitable  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  of  this  kingdom,  and  so  shall  be  esteemed,  allowed,  adjudged,  deemed, 
and  taken  to  be ;  and  that  all  and  every  the  particulars  aforesaid  shall  be  firmly 
and  strictly  holden  and  observed,  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  said  dedaiation ; 
and  all  officers  and  ministers  whatsoever  shall  serve  their  Majesties  and  their 
successors  according  to  the  same  in  all  times  to  come." 

In  order  to  insure  a  succession  of  Protestant  sovereigns  the  IXih  section  is 
framed  as  follows : — 

^*  And  whereas  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  tliat  it  isjnconaistent  with 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom,  to  be  governed  by  a  Pojosh 
Prince,  or  by  any  King  or  Queen  marrying  a  Papist ;  the  said  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  do  further  pray  that  it  may  be  enacted,  That  all 
and  every  person  and  persons  that  is,  are,  or  shall  be  reconciled  to,  or  shall  bold 
communion  with,  the  See  or  Church  of  Eome,  or  shall  profess  the  Popish  religion, 
or  shall  marry  a  Papist,  shall  be  excluded,  and  be  for  ever  incapable  to  iBheri^ 
possess,  or  enjoy  the  Crown  and  Government  of  this  realm,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging,  or  any  part  of  the  same,  or  to  have,  use,  or 
exercise  any  regal  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction  within  the  same  ;  and  in  all 
and  every  such  case  or  cases  the  people  of  these  realms  shall  be  and  are  hereby 
absolved  of  their  allegiance ;  and  the  said  Crown  and  Government  shall  from 
time  to  time  descend  to,  and  be  enjoyed  by  such  person  or  persons,  being  Pio- 
testauts,  as  should  have  inherited  and  enjoyed  the  same  in  case  the  said  person 
or  persons  so  reconciled,  holding  communion,  or  professing,  or  marrymg  as 
aforesaid,  were  naturally  dead." 

The  next  provision  imposes  the  Coronation  oath  which  each  sovereign  has  to 
'^  make,  subscribe,  and  audibly  repeat,'*  on  coming  to  the  throne.  Then  follows 
the  enacting  clause,  in  which  their  Majesties,  the  Lords,  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  the  Commons  in  Parliament  assemjDled,  declare,  enact,  and  establish 
all  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  of  Bights  as  the  law  of  this  realm  for  ever. 

Some  writers  of  note,  having  among  them  the  present  Mr.  Disraeli,  hare 
sneered  at  the  revolution  of  1688,  which  produced  this  Bill  of  Bights ;  and  have 
designated  it  a  mere  oligarchical  movement,  in  which  the  people  were  denuded 
of  real  benefits  for  the  sake  of  liberties  which  were  mere  pretence*  M.  Guiaot, 
however,  who  has  had  more  experience  of  revolutions,  and  is  better  aoquainted 
with  the  characters  and  classes  of  men  that  make  revolutions  sucoeBsful  and 
permanent,  does  not  take  so  superficial  a  view  of  this  event ;  he  says  very 
forcibly  and  justly : — 

''The  Bevolution  of  1688  was  popular  in  its  principles  and  results,  and  was 
aristocratic  only  in  the  mode  of  its  execution ;  the  men  of  weight  and  mark  in 
the  country,  by  whom  it  was  conceived,  prepared,  and  carried  through,  being 
the  faithful  representatives  of  the  general  interests  and  sentiments.  It  is  the 
rare  felicity  of  England,  that  poweitul  and  intimate  ties  were  early  formed,  and 
have  been  perpetuated,  among  the  different  classes  of  society.  The  aiistooracy 
and  the  people,  living  amicably,  and  deriving  prosperi^^^m  their  union,  have 
sustained  and  controlled  each  other.  The  natural  leaders  of  the  country  have 
not  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  people,  and  the  people  have  never  iranted 
leaders.    It  was  more  especially  in  1688  that  Enghind  experieaced  ths  benefit 
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of  tibia  happy  pecaliarity  in  ber  sooiol  order.  To  save  her  faith,  her  laws,  and 
her  liberties^  she  was  reduced  to  the  fearfol  necessity  of  a  revolution ;  but  she 
accomplished  it  by  the  hands  of  men  disciplined  in  habits  t>f  order,  and  expe- 
rienced in  government,  and  not  by  those  of  revolutionists.  The  very  men 
who  were  the  authors  of  the  change  contained  it  within  just  limits,  and  established 
and  consoHdated  the  institutions  to  which  it  g^ve  birth.  The  cause  of  the 
English  people  triumphed  by  the  hands  of  the  English  aristocracy:  this, 
indeed,  was  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Bevolution,  and  the  pledge  of  its 
enduring  success." 

Every  true  lover  of  his  country  would  do  well  to  study  the  principles  which 
are  contained  in  the  three  great  statutes  that  have  been  reviewed.  They  aro 
the  real  foundations  of  our  glorious  constitution, — a  constitution  which  is  more 
frequently  spoken  of  than  understood,  and  which  is  often  invoked  by  would-be 
statesmen,  even  when  their  measures  are  really  opposed  to  its  spirit.  As 
freemen,  '*  citizens  of  no  mean  city,"  and  as  Protestants,  we  owe  it  to  our 
ancestors  thorousphly  to  understand  that  which  cost  them  such  pams  to  enacts 
and  zealously  and  jealously  to  guard  these  constitutional  laws,  as  well  for  our 
own  benefit,  as  for  the  sake  of  our  posterity.  C. 


MATTHEW  XIII.— A^N'  EXPOSITION. 
(  Contirmedfrom  page  4 1 6.) 

In  the  £rst  parable  of  this  chapter  we  have  the  v>ord  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
good  seed  has  been  sown ;  the  gospel  has  been  preached,  and  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  begun. 

We  have  next  presented  to  us  three  pictures  of  the  kingdom,  under  three 
different  aspects,  but  all  of  them  external ;  the  stand-point  whence  we  view 
them  is  the  earth.  The  Lord  Jesus  in  the  first  parable  spoke  of  things  which 
were  then  taking  place;  it  is  a  parabolic  description  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  world ;  a  new  order  of  things  was  then  about  to  take  place ; 
a  new  dispensation,  where  the  visible  glory  of  the  Deity  would  not  be  mamfested 
as  it  had  been  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  within  the  veil  of  the  temple,  but  the 
establishment  of  a  kingdom  on  the  earth,  to  be  under  the  rule  of  Christ, 
himself  dwelling  in  heaven,  which  kingdom  was  to  be  charaeterised  by  the  pro- 
mulgation of  grace  to  sinners,  but  which  would  be  marred  and  spoiled  by  the 
enemy — delivered  in  a  parable  because  it  was  spoken  to  the  multitudes,  to  whom 
it  was  not  given  to  know,  as  it  was  to  the  disciples,  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Before  the  multitude  our  Lord  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 
kingdom,  still  in  parable,  right  on  to  the  end.  The  view  thus  given  is  not  only 
parabolic,  but  prophetic,  and  it  is  a  prophetical  description  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  i.«.,  the  Christian  dispensation  in  its  earthly  aspect. 

The  Lord  did  not  speak  of  the  purpose  of  the  Father  in  establishing  this 
kingdom  to  the  multitude,  as  he  did  to  his  disciples  when  the  multitude  was 
sent  away ;  then  he  spoke  to  them,  as  it  were  anticipativdy,  of  their  future 
position  and  calling  while  yet  on  the  earth,  viz.,  to  sit  ia  heavenly  places, 
for  I  apprehend  it  is  from  these  places  only  that  the  child  of  God  can  enter 
into  the  views  of  the  kingdom  unfolded  in  tne  three  latter  parables  contained 
in  this  chapter.  Now  the  Lord  takes  his  stand-point  upon  the  earth,  for  he 
speaks  to  the  multitude  as  well  as  to  his  disciples,  and  he  gpivee  them  three 
distinct,  prophetic,  parabolic  pictures  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  first  of 
them  terminating  with  the  end.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Lord  gives  us 
the  plain  teaching  of  three  of  his  parables,  which  is  a  divine  assistance  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  others.  In  this  parable  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat 
the  distinction  between  the  godly  and  the  mere  professor  is  preserved ;  the 
wheat  are  there  as  well  as  the  tares ;  however  small  numerically  the  godly  are. 
yet  in  the  world  there  are  godly,  as  well  as  in  the  field  there  are  wheat,  ana 
their  entire  separation  takes  place  only  at  the  time  of  harvest.  In  the  parables 
of  the  tree  and  of  the  leaven  this  distinction  is  not  noticed ;  it  is  the  general 
phamoter  of  the  kingdom ;  it  would  seem  as  if  the  wheat,  the  children  of  the 
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kingdom,  bore  so  amaU  a  proportioii  to  the  tarefl,  that  they  M  to  gite  a 
general  character  to  the  kingdom,  they  are  apparently  lost  eight  of.  hk  faet, 
the  tree  exhibits  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a  great  earthly  power,  and  the 
leaven  presents  us  with  its  doctrinal  character:  the  position  of  the  godly,  the 
children  of  the  kingdom^  is  not  noticed.    Let  us  look  a  tittle  at  the  first. 

The  good  seed  is  sown  by  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  field  is  the  world,  ix^ 
it  is  the  place  where  the  kingdom  is  established,  not  that  the  kingdom  is  coex- 
tensive with  the  world.  All  that  is  good  is  the  work  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  all 
that  is  evil  is  the  work  of  the  enemy.  The  tares  do  not  represent  all  the  evil 
that  is  in  the  world,  but  all  the  evil  in  connection  with  the  kingdom.  They 
have  been  brought  into  the  field  (the  world)  among  the  wheat  by  the  arch-foe 
for  the  very  purpose  of  marring  the  work  of  the  Lord.  But  although  the  oat- 
ward  aspect  of  tne  kingdom  may  be  spoiled,  yet  the  purpose  of  God  ia  estt- 
blishing  the  kingdom  was  beyond  the  reach,  if  not  oeyond  the  ken  of  the 
enemy ;  for  tho  word  of  Grod  shall  not,  cannot  fail.  **  lie  shall  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satiiuBed ;"  let  ^e  external  character  of  tJie  kingdom 
be  blasted,  yet  in  it,  though  hidden,  there  shall  be  found  those  who  are  ia 
reality  '^  the  children  of  the  kingdom.*' 

The  kingdom  is  here  presented  to  us  as  a  whole,  in  which  are  tares  as  well 
as  wheat  The  ''kingdom  of  heaven*'  may  perhaps  be  defined  to  be  the 
Christian  dispensation:  but  it  is  the  character,  I  apprehend,  which  it  takes 
from  those  who  ''  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians,"  that  is  here  ander 
notice.  There  are  then,  comprehended  under  the  term  professors  (using^  the 
term  in  its  most  extensive  application),  good  men,  symbolised  by  the  good 
seed,  or  wheat,  and  evil  men,  by  tares.  These  evil  men  are  not  at  first  visible, 
but  by  and  by  they  are  developed.  ''  When  the  blade  sprung  up  then  appeared 
the  tares  also.**  juid  this  state  of  things  is  to  continue,  for  the  tares  am  not  to 
be  gathered  up,  they  are  to  grow  with  the  wheat  until  the  harvest.  So  loag  i» 
the  present  dispensation  lasts,  so  long  will  there  be  evil  and  wicked  men  found 
in  connection  with  Christianity,  enjoying  the  outward  blessings  and  privilege! 
which  it  confers ;  and  even  in  some  instances  professing  actual  discipleship  to 
Christ. 

How  very  soon  the  tares  appeared,  even  during  the  lives  of  the  apostks! 
Who  can  read  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  and  the  epbtle  of  Jude  without  being 
struck  with  the  awful  character  of  some  evil  men  who  had  crept  into  the 
Church :  and  from  these  epistles  it  appears  that  the  wickedness  m  the  pro* 
fessinflf  church  increases  continually ;  tnere  is  no  future  bright  point  in  the 
church's  history  on  which  the  eye  can  rest,  but  a  terrible  black  picture  of  the 
last  times.  See  also  2  Thess.  ii.,  where  that  Wicked,  who  is  the  incarnation  of 
the  mystery  of  iniquity,  was  already  working  in  the  apostle's  time ;  and  it  will 
be  in  the  end  of  the  present  dispensation  that  he  will  oe  fully  developed,  afker 
the  hindrance  is  removed.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  asserted  that  "  that  Wicked" 
will  arise  out  of  the  professing  diurch.  although  it  may  be  so,  but  out  of  that 
confused  and  heterogeneous  mass  resulting  from  the  unholy  union  which  no* 
subsists  between  the  world  and  the  profesdnff  church.  True,  there  is  a  com- 
pany  of  real  disciples,  who  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom ;  they  are  waned 
of  these  deceivers,  and  there  is  hope  for  them,  but  they  are  not  now  under 
consideration.  It  is  not  the  believer  as  distinct  from  the  mere  profiessor,  hot 
the  professing  church  at  larspe,  the  whole  of  Christendom;  among  those  pr»* 
fessors  there  are  tares,  and  there  they  will  remain  until  the  end,  a^d  this  by 
permission  of  the  Lord — "  Lest  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat." 

Behold  here  the  tender  care  that  the  Lord  takes  of  his  own ;  rather  than  one 
single  ear  of  wheat  should  be  injured  or  pulled  up  before  it  is  ripe^  let  the 
tares  grow ;  rather  than  the  church  should  oe  broken  up  in  its  inBuicy,  ere  the 
body  of  Christ  be  complete,  ere  the  bride  be  ready  for  the  bridegroom,  let  the 
judgment  upon  the  wicked  be  suspended.  The  church  aa  a  wikolemost  be 
perfected,  everv  member  of  it  must  be  made  pure  and  spotless  and  holy,  for 
such  is  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  Father. 

Is  not  this  same  care  for  his  people  seen  in  the  long  respite  voaehsaliBd  to 
the  antediluvians  f  All  the  time  that  Noah  was  building  the  ark,  the  flood 
camenot.  ItwasnottaUNoah  was  ia  the  ark,  after  the  Lord  had  ahut  him  iOf 
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that  tbe  flood  came  and  tbe  work  of  destruction  commenced;  and  if  l^oah  had 
been  so  long^ag^ain,  so  long&s  he  was  not  safe,  so  long  would  judgment  have  been 
delayed.  So  also  in  tbe  case  of  the  cities  of  the  ploin,  Lot  must  be  provided  for, 
before  the  fiery  storm  could  descend.  For  the  sake  of  the  righteous  the  wicked 
are  spared.  '*  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ;"  had  there  been  ten  righteous  men 
found  in  those  five  cities,  they  would  have  been  spared.  The  world  is  preserved 
because  the  righteous  are  in  it ;  and  tbe  true  church,  the  rio-hteous,  must  and 
will  be  perfect  and  complete  in  number  before  judgment  descends  upon  the 
world.  Then  the  tares  will  be  bound  in  bundles  to  be  burnt,  and  the  wheat  will 
be  ^hered  into  the  bam. 

We  have,  then,  this  fact,  that  whatever  phase  the  kingdom  may  present  to 
the  world  there  will  be  some  good  in  it.  Nothing  is  here  said  as  to  the  amount 
of  good  or  of  evil.  Simply  that  the  two  are  there;  that  they  are  really 
distinct  the  one  from  the  other,  but  that  this  distinction  will  be  made  fully 
manifest  only  in  the  harvest. 

In  the  next  parable  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  symbolised  by  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  which  became  a  great  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  came  and 
lodged  in  the  branches  thereof.  We  have  not  the  explanation  of  both  those 
rjrmbols  given  us  in  this  chapter,  but  we  have  them  elsewhere ;  and  I  hold 
that  the  oook  of  God  alone  can  furnish  the  key  to  them.  To  look  elsewhere 
for  their  solution  is  to  dishonour  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  There  is  not  a  symbol 
used  in  the  book  of  God,  but  what  is  explained,  and  however  contrary  it  may 
be  to  any  cherished  human  theory,  it  behoves  the  children  of  God  to  accept  hu 
explanation  and  to  reject  every  other. 

We  find  then  in  Ezekiel  xxxi.  3 — ^9  inclusive,  the  Assyrian  power  is  com- 
pared to  a  great  tree,  a  mighty  cedor  in  Lebanon ;  his  branches  are  fair,  his 
boughs  cast  a  broad  shadow ;  the  fowls  of  heaven  make  their  nest  in  his 
branches,  the  beasts  of  the  fi^ld  bring  forth  tiieir  young  under  tliem ;  under  their 
shadow  all  great  nations  dwell.  He  towers  above  the  cedar  in  the  garden 
of  God;  none  are  to  be  compared  to  him  for  strength,  loftiness,  and 
beauty* 

Again,  in  Ezekiel  xvii.  22,  23,  24,  there  is  the  promise  of  the  setting  up  of 
the  Lord's  earthly  kingdom  under  the  similitude  of  a  tree.  That  it  is  an  earthly 
power,  and  not  the  kingdom  symbolised  in  tbe  parables  which  we  are  consider- 
ing, I  think  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  all  the  trees  of  the  field  are  mentioned 
in  connection  \eith  this  tree  of  the  Lord's  planting,  i.e,,  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  the  field  here,  as  in  the  gospel,  being  the  world.  Here,  as  in  the  other 
case,  setting  aside  the  moral  character  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  a  great  earthly 
power  that  is  foretold— earthly  because  it  is  in  the  earth,  to  which  all  other 
earthly  powers  as  such  will  be  in  subjection. 

Turn  we  now  to  Daniel  iv.,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  is  placed  before  us 
under  the  similitude  of  a  great  tree.  All  the  power  of  his  kingdom  was  vested 
in  his  own  person.  Unlike  Darius,  who  delegated  his  power  to  three  presidents, 
and  under  them  to  ono  hundred  and  twenty  princes,  Nebuchadnezzar  himself 
was  above  law;  he  made  and  revoked  them  at  his  pleasure!  Witness  bis  law 
that  all  should  worship  the  ^Iden  image  which  he  had  set  up  in  the  plain  of 
Dura ;  then  its  virtual  revocation  after  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  three 
Hebrews  in  the  fiery  furnace,  in  the  confession  which  he  made  of  the  power 
of  God ;  and  the  decree  of  death  to  all  who  should  speak  ap&inst  the  God  of 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abediiego.  Nebuchadnezzar  tnen  being  vested  (appa- 
rently) with  all  legislative  authority,  sia  well  a^  with  the  executive,  in  whom 
was  all  the  power  of  the  empire,  might  well  be  symbolised  by  the  tree.  But 
his  was  an  earthly  power. 

From  all  these  instances  we  conclude  it  was  foretold  that  the  kingfdom  of 
heaven  should  assume  the  asjiect  of  a  great  earthly  power ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
result  of  bringing  in  the  Chnstian  dispensation  has  been,  that  men  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  have  used  the  nnme  of 
Christ,  for  tbe  foundation  of  a  vast  hierarchical  power,  the  establishment  uf  a 
kingdom  which,  as  represented  by  the  tree^  has  shot  forth  ^reat  branches,  and 
extended  itself  far  and  wide ;  and  just  as  m  tbe  two  trees  m  Ezekiel  to  which 
we  havo  referred,  so  here;  shelter,  and  protection,  and  a  habitation  are  given  to 
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the  birds  of  Che  air :  <'  they  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.^'     This  eatibli&h- 
ment,  so  constituted,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

There  is,  then,  a  conrjection  subsisting  between  this  nominal  charch  and  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  church  lends  her  influence  and  authority  to  the 
rulers  in  the  world,  and  they  use  the  name  of  Christ  to  further  their  own 
political  desig^9,  to  extend  their  own  power,  and  to  crush  that  of  their 
opponents ;  nnd  this  as  frequently  n^ainst  each  other  as  against  the  so-called 
enemies  of  Christianity.  Need  I  refer  to  history  for  proof?  Has  not  the 
history  of  the  church,  ever  since  its  union  with  the  world  in  the  perBon  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  been  a  series  of  eiforts  to  grasp  the  things  of  the  world, 
its  power,  wealth,  and  influence,  while  it  has  submitted,  for  the  sake  of  these, 
not  only  to  hold  adulterous  connection  with  the  rulers  of  the  world,  bat  even 
to  enjoy  them  under  their  authority  P 

There  may  be  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  such  an  earthly  ]power  as  the 
tree  represents  is  wicked  in  the  abstract.  Other  circumstances  will  determine 
whether  it  be  a  good  or  an  evil.  When  the  Lord  establishes  his  kingdom,  when 
he  comes  as  the  son  of  David,  to  sit  on  David ^s  throne,  i.e,,  to  establish  the 
earthly  kingdom  of  Israel,  then  most  surely  it  will  be  a  positive  good.  Bat 
when  we  remember  that  the  church,  whose  calling  is  not  earthly  but  heavenlj, 
whose  city  is  one  '^  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,"  is  called  to 
be  separate  from  the  world,  to  be  '^  crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world  cruci- 
fied to  it,"  then  we  perceive  that  connection  with  earthly  power  becomes  s 
positive  evil. 

Alas !  the  vrqfessing  church  is  a  part  of  the  world,  enjoys  its  power  and 
authority,  seeks  its  emoluments  and  riches.  I'o  say  nothing  of  Komsni^m) 
which  is  confessedly  a  secular  power,  do  not  all  the  different  sects  of  Protestant- 
ism seek  for  power  and  wealth?  do  not  most,  if  not  all  the  leading  men  in 
them  seek  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  ricji,  to  the  comparative  aban- 
donment of  the  poor?  And  amid  the  contentions  of  these  sects,  is  it  not 
apparent  that  they  are  seeking  to  extend  their  own  power,  and  thus  put  them> 
selves  in  the  place  of  Christ  ?  And  are  they  not  respected  in  the  same  ratio 
as  they  possess  influence  and  wealth  ?  Do  not  piety  and  truthfulness  of  doctrine 
appear  to  be  of  secondary  importance  ?  What  is  the  object  of  those  meetings 
called  anniversaries  and  such  like  ?  Is  it  to  call  the  CJiristiaoa  togethtf  for 
prayer,  or  that  they  may  give  money?  Generally,  are  not  these  meeting 
esteemed  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  raised?  True,  we  are  told  that  the 
money  is  gathered  for  the  extension  of  the  gospel ;  but  is  this  the  scriptaral 
way  of  spreading  the  good  news  ?  When  the  Saviour  commissioned  hia  apostles 
to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  did  He  mean 
them  to  collect  money  and  raise  funds  for  their  own  support  P  Does  this  show 
faith  in  Christ?  Is  this  the  teaching  of  ^'  No  man  goeth  a  warfare  at  his  own 
charge?''  But  is  it  all  thus  used?  Is  there  no  misappropriation  of  the  widow*^ 
mites?  And  then,  what  a  complicated  machinery  I  how  full  of  worldly  me- 
chanism !  Money,  according  to  politicians,  provides  the  sinews  of  war,  and 
nccording  to  the  plans  adopted  by  the  rulers  in  the  professing,  nominal  chorcb, 
it  provides  also  the  sinews  of  the'  gospel  of  peace*  "  Give,  give  I "  is  the  per- 
petual cry.  In  speaking  of  sects,  I  do  not  mean  dissenting  bodies  only,  bnt 
national  churches  also,  u>t  Sectarianism  is  rampant  in  all.  The  earthliness  of 
these  latter  is  yet  more  apparent  than  that  of  the  former.  They  are  not  onlj 
earthly  in  beinp*  supported  and  established  by  human  law,  but  they  partake 
more  largely  of  the  earthly  principle  in  their  constitution,  in  their  fonnation, 
and  in  the  adjuncts  of  rank,  and  place,  and  power. 

History,  then,  confirms  the  prophetic  view  given  in  the  parable.  There  is  an 
unholy  union  between  the  nominal  church  and  tho  world.  The  love  of  the 
world,  its  vanities  and  power,  is  the  great  trait  of  profes^rs  in  our  day. 

In  the  third  parable,  under  the  symbol  of  the  working  of  leaven,  we  have 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  presented  to  us,  not  in  its  outward  form  as  a  secular 
earthly  power,  but  as  a  principle  or  doctrine  which  thoroughly  pervades  all  that 
is  submitted  to  its  influence.  There  are  some  who  conceive  this  parable  as 
descriptive  of  the  p-ace  of  God  in'  the  soul,  or  of  the  indweUinjr  Spirit,  by 
whom  all  within  us  u  subdued  to  himself.    14  o  doubt  it  is  by  the  power  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost  within  ua  that  we  are  maJe  conformable  to  his  will ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  parables,  for,  as  it 
has  been  already  observed,  these  parables — viz.  the  sower,  the  wheat  and  tho 
tares,  the  tree,  and  the  leaven — are  all  spoken  to  the  multitude,  to  whom  it  is 
not  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  leaven.    It  was  jonly  the  kingdom  in 
its  external  character  which  was  presented  to  them.    Another  idea  is,  that  the 
leaven  is  symbolical  of  true  religion,  which  is  to  spread  universally  until  the 
whole  worl4  be  converted,  and  all  men  become  true  and  sincere  disciples  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  but,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  idea  connected  with  any  prediction 
respecting  the  gospel  in  the  whole  book  of  God ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very 
iirst  parable  in  this  chapter,  out  of  four  classes  to  whom  the  word  is  preached, 
there  is  only  one  class  which  brings  forth  fruit.     It  is  not  inferred  that  only 
one-fourth  of  those  who  hear  the  word  become  the  children  of  God :  there  may 
be  more,  there  may  be  less ;  but  it  is  inferred  that  the  word  will  not  be  uni- 
versally received.    In  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat,  the  tares,  as 
Buch,  continue  to  the  end ;  they  do  not  become  wheat.    In  the  last  parable,  of 
the  net  cast  into  the  sea,  there  were  caught  both  good  and  bad  iishes.    These 
all  exhibit  the  same  truth — that  evil  men  will  be  found  in  every  age  up  to  the 
end.    There  are  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  foretel  a  time 
^'  when  all  shall  know  the  Lord,  from  the  least  even  unto  the  greatest  '* — a  time 
of  universal  peace  and  blessedness.    But  I  submit  that  that  happy  consumma- 
tion is  not  to  be  brought  about  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but  by  other  and 
far  different   means.      Every  unprejudiced  mind,  in    examining    all    those 
passages  which  predict  times  of  future  blessedness,  will  be  convinced  that  they 
refer  not  to  the  gospel  dispensation,  but  to  a  future  age,  which  will  be  ushered 
in  by  terrific    judgments  upon  them  that  have  not  received  the    gospel. 
Another  reason  for  rejecting  the  above  interpretation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
gives  to  the  symbol  (leaven)  an  idea  which  it  has  nowhere  else  in  Scr^ture : 
it  never  suggests  the  idea  of  anything  good  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  Bible.      "  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy." 
(Luke  xii.  1.)    It  is  their  hypocrisy  which  is  symbolised  by  leaven ;  and  what 
a  catalogue  of  woes  is  denounced  against  them  I    (See  Matt,  xxiii.)     The 
Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  *'  the  v^leavened  bread  oi  sincerity  "  (1  Cor.  v.  6, 7, 8) ; 
here,  by  implication,  leaven  also  symbolises  hypocrisy.      Leaven,  then,  is 
nowhere  used  as  the  symbol  of  good,  and  to  attach  this  idea  to  it  here,  is  to 
give  it  a  meaning  not  borne  out  in  any  other  place.    Here  it  is  used  to  represent 
the  universal  diffusion  of  a  doctrine  within  certain  limits ;  it  is  the  state  of  the 
kingdom,  which  will  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  act  of  a  woman  who  hides 
leaven  "in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole  be  leavened."     There  is  no 
distinction  here  between  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  between  the  righteous  and  tho 
wicked.    If  there  is  any  good,  it  is  quite  lost  sight  of;  it  is  one  lump,  and  that 
lump  thoroughly  leavened. 

In  corroboration  of  this  view  of  the  import  of  the  word  leaven,  let  it  be 
observed  that  the  hiding  of  the  leaven  is  not  represented  as  the  act  of  the  Lord ; 
whereas  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  since  tho  seed  is  the  "  word  of  the  king- 
dom," the  Lord  himself  must  be  the  sower,  and  in  the  parable  of  the  tares  and 
the  wheat,  we  have  this  express  declaration,  **  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is 
the  Son  of  Man."  In  the  parable  of  the  tree,  truly  it  may  be  said  that  the  man 
who  sowed  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  represents  the  bringing  in  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  by  the  Son  of  Man,  although  the  principal  teaching  of  this  parable 
is,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  would  become  an  ecclesiastico-secularist  power  in 
the  world ;  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  Man  who  sows  the  good  seed  is  lost,  there  is 
no  distinction  here  between  the  sowing  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  work  of  the 
enemy.  But  in  the  parable  of  the  leaven,  which  is  the  symbol  of  a  doctrine  or 
principle,  it  is  the  act  of  a  woman,  and  therefore  cannot  be  represented  as  the 
Set  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  and  any  doctrine  or  principle  not  emanating  from  him 
must  of  necessity  be  evil.  Therefore,  here,  as  in  every  other  place  where  it 
occurs,  leaven  suggests  the  idea  of  something  which  is  not  good.  As  then  the 
tree  was  the  symbol  of  worldly  power  exercised  under  the  name  of  Christ,  so 
the  leaven  is  a  principle  or  doctrine  taught  in  his  name,  and  enforced  by  men 
claiming  his  authority.    Not  that  the  Holy  Ghost  intended  to  give  this  idea  to 
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the  xnnltitnde,  but  merely  the  fact  that  certain  doctrined  taught  in  his  name 
would  spread  wherever  that  name  was  heard.  He  who  Btndies  the  word  and  is 
taught  of  (jod,  judges  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ  of  that  which  is  thus 
presented  to  the  world,  and  he  knows  that  everywhere  else  the  great  tree  is  the 
symhol  of  secular  power  of  exalted  man,  and  tn^t  man  ought  not  to  be  exalted 
before  Christ;  he  knows  also  that  leaven  is  everywhere  else  the  spnbQl  of  what 
is  bad.  Does  not  the  history  of  the  professing  Church  fuUy  correspond  to  this 
idea  of  the  leaven?  and  if  bo,  we  have  that  wnicfa^  according  to  tiie  Lord,  chik 
rocterises  the  state  of  the  kingdom. 

To  notice  all  the  heresies  that  have  crept  into  the  professsing  Church  from 
the  first  would  be  a  laborious  task.  Where  is  the  place  in  which,  immediately 
after  the  apostolic  age,  heresy  did  not  arise  ?  How  very  soon  the  pure  gospel 
of  Christ  became  comipted.  Of  the  two  great  divisions  known  as  the  Eastern 
and  Western,  or  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  little  as  we  know  about  tlie 
former,  it  is  scarcely  if  anything  less  imnure  than  the  latter.  And  how  manj 
are  there  among  European  nations  that  oisown  the  heref^ies  of  the  latter  ?  And 
among  those  who  protest  against  the  errors  of  Rome,  England  foremost,  how 
much  remains,  ay,  and  is  encouraged,  of  Romish  error  and  superstition.  Bat  ts 
the  leaven  of  Rome  the  only  leaven?  Take  the  creeds  and  the  formularies  of 
all  the  different  sects  of  Protestantism,  and  compare  them  with  the  Word  of 
God ;  will  they  agree  ?  shall  we  not  find  in  every  one  the  Word  of  God  set  atide, 
some  more,  some  less,  to  make  room  for  the  traditions  of  men  ? 

But  I  forbear  on  this  point.  Let  those  who  are  spiritual  judge.  They  have 
the  true  light,  the  Word  of  Grod ;  and  if  they  lack  wisdom  let  them  ask  of  God 
who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not.  To  say  at  the  present 
time  that  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  parable  of  the  tree  and  of  the  leaTen, 
are  fuUy  accomplished, — to  say  that  the  tree  is  fully  grown,  and  that  the  lump 
is  wholly  leavened,  is  perhaps  rash  and  presumptuous;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  both  are  rapidly  apnroachmg  to  their  accomplishment 
When  antichrist  is  revealed,  then,  if  notberore,  all  the  birds  of  the  air  wilt  \odge 
in  the  branches  of  the  parabolic  tree ;  and  then  also  the  whole  lump  will  oe 
completely  leavened.  So  long  ns  the  church  remains  upon  the  earth  there  will 
be  found  somo  among  the  professors  of  Christianity  who  will  bear  testimony 
against  the  worldliness  of  tho  professing  church  .generally,  and  who  will  not 
submit  to  the  nnhallowed  influence  of  the  leaven,  whatever  may  be  particularly 
designated  by  this  type.  But  when  that  which  letteth  is  taken  out  of  the  way, 
then,  if  not  sooner,  will  both  these  prophetic  symbols  be  fully  developed* 
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REGINALD  HARCOURT. . 

{Concluded  from  page  425). 

*'  How  happy  are  the  little  flock. 
Who,  8<ie  beneath  tlieir  gnardian  rock, 

In  aU  coramotions  rest ! 
When   war's  and    tumult's   waves  run 

high, 
Unmoved,  above  the  storm  they  lie ; 
They  lodge  in  Jesu's  breast." 

So  sang  Charles  Seager,and  a  faith- 
ful little  band  of  Christians  gathered 
around  him,  upon  the  shores  of  Africa. 
Every  face  except  his  own  was  of  a 
jetty  black,  but  beneath  a  dark  skin 
their  triumphant  souls  enjoyed  "  the 
light  of  life."  With  that  simplicity  and 
cheerfulness  of  heart  so  highly  cha- 
ractieristic  of  the  Negro  race,  they  re- 


ceived the  truth  in  an  abundant  lote 
of  it,  and  their  joys  were  proportion- 
ably  great.  Fierce  heathen  tribes,  at 
variance  with  each  other,  lay  encamped 
not  far  distant  from  them ;  and  when 
they  thought  of  their  little  cots,  and 
knew  too  well  that  to-morrow's  sun 
might  see  their  homes  burnt,  and  them- 
selves, their  wives,  and  their  chOdreD, 
fugitives  or  captives,— it  was  some- 
thing far  better  than  fanaticism,  some- 
thing very  different  from  fashionable 
religfious  sentimentality,  which  sap- 
ported  their  spirits,  cheered  their  full 
hearts,  and  loosened .  their  tongues 
with  songs  of  praise,  and  expressions 
of  confidence  in  God. 
How  did  the  misQionary  feel  «a  he 
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stood  in  the  midst  of  that  helplens 
band; — the  big  tears  cfaftsing  each 
other  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  voice 
faltering' with  the  deep  tones  of  im- 
mtasuruble  Christian  sympathy  P  In 
speaking:  of  it  afterwards,  be  said,  ^'I 
look  upon  that  memorable  seaiwn  as 
my  first  initiatory  exerciete  as  a  man 
of  God.  All  that  I  had  pnssed  through 
hitherto  was  but  a  preparatory  school- 
ing in  my  Loi*d'8  service.  I  felt,  that 
night,  that  if,  instead  of  fifty  helpless, 
dependent  creatures,  I  had  millions 
hanging  upon  my  hps  for  spiritual  di- 
rection ana  consolation,  the  Gob  with 
HE  would  strengthen  me  according  to 
my  day.  I  felt  that  if  all  th«  world 
were  in  league  against  my  little  flock, 
THE  God  around  he  could  and 
would  enable  roe  and  them  to  rejoice 
in  his  solvation.  I  felt  that  if  I  were 
made  to  die  a  thousand  deaths,  and 
a  thousand  more  in  beholding  the 
destruction  of  my  beloved  people,  the 
God  in  me  would  still  pervade  my  soul 
and  theirs  with  his  bh8sful  influences. 
From  that  time  the  w(»rk  of  the  Spirit 
becnme  as  much  a  reality  to  me-a-s  my 
own  existence;  the  intercesi^ion  of 
Christ  became  a  thing  rather  heard 
than  believed  in ;  and  the  love  of  the 
divine  Father  was  so  shed  abroad  in 
my  heart,  that  my  joint  heii*ship  with 
Christ  was  revealed  in  me  more  fully 
than  ever." 

He  walked  to  his  missionary  home 
in  the  midst  of  his  flock : — "  Must  see 
minister  home ;  who  knows  about  to- 
morrow P"  Kind,  gentle  soulsl  how 
sweetly  had  the  love  of  Jesus  con- 
strained  them  I  Little  did  tliey  know 
what  a  deep,  hidden  trial  was  reserved 
for  their  beloved  pastor ;  what  a  thick 
cloud  of  sorrow  was  to  come  over  his- 
path,  castings  a  shadow  upon  all  earthly 
things,  while  at  the  same  time  it  re- 
flected more  and  more  brightly  the 
undying  refulgence  of  another  world. 

Lying  uptm  a  box  that  served  for  a 
tnbk%  he  found  a  letter  enclosed  in  a 
black-bordered  envelope.  The  address 
he  well  knew  to  be  written  by  Hegi- 
nald  Harcourt.  What  did  that  broad 
black  token  mean?  Ihe  letter  dropped 
from  his  hands,  and  falling  upon  his 
knees,  he  sought  a  full  and  perfect  ac- 
quiescence in  his  heavenly  Father's 
w  ill,  whatever  that  will  might  be.  Still 
kneeling,  he  opened  the  lettej*,  and 
though  many  tears  fell  upon  it,  they 
w^re  all  hulv.     It  rend  thus: — 


"  My  dear,  my  much  loved  son  in 
the  gospel : 

**  Weeping,  we  read,  may  endure  fo^ 
a  night,  but  joy  cbmeth  in  the  morn- 
ing. My  night  of  weepinof  U  come ; 
my  lonely  hours  have  arrived,  and  I 
am  now  looking  for  the  first  streaks  of 
the  morning. 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  prepare  thee 
for  a  bereavement  which  must  needs 
rend  thy  loving  heart  with  ^ief,  even 
while  I  direct  thy  widowed  affections 
to  a  future  re-union  ?  Charles,  there 
is  another  'saint  in  heaven — another 
spirit  before  God's  throne.  What 
name  she  bears  in  heaven,  I  know 
not;  we,  on  earth,  called  her  *  Agnes.' 
O  my  son,  my  son,  the  stars  are  dim 
to  me  now;  for  my  loved  one  is 
shining  in  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
and,  to  a  father's  partial  eye,  her 
glory  is  of  the  first  magnitude. 

**  Mordecai  the  Jew — now  a  be-- 
liever  in  Jesus — was  with  me.  With 
a  brother's  affection  he  wept  with  me, 
watched  with  me,  and  soothed  me 
with  fervent  prayers.  His  daughter 
nursed  my  darling  with  a  tenderness 
and  assiduity  which  frequently  brought 
to  my  mind  the  graces  of  my  beloved 
wife. 

"  On  the  day  previous  to  her  death, 
Agnes  was  talking,  as  shp  frequently 
did,  of  her  *own  missionary  CharlesV 
*Tell  him,'  said  she,  *  I  always  loved 
him  so  dearly  as  no  language  can  ex- 
press; but  I  never  loved  him  as  I  do  now. 
Father,  heaven  breaks  none  of  those 
stronger  ties  woven  between  believers 
in  Jesus,  but  greatly  adds  to  their 
strength.  I  shall  watch  for  his  coming, 
father.  Tell  him  to  seek  nothing  short 
of  an  entrance  into  the  heavenly  man- 
sions— nothing  short  of  entire  sancti- 
fication  while  here. 

***The  angels  rejoice,  you  know, 
when  a  sinner  repents.  Perhaps  they 
will  be  telling  me  by  and  by  ot  happy 
souls  converted  under  his  ministry. 
Why  notP  If  they  are  kind  to  me 
now,  and,  at  their  Lord's  command, 
watch  over  me,  they  will  not  forget 
me  then.  Who  knows  but  I  shall  get 
news  from  Africa  before  you,  father  ?' 

"Thus  she  wiled  our  hearts  away 
from  sorrow,  until  her  blessed  Saviour 
took  her  to  his  rest.  Her  last  words 
were,  *  My  love  to  Charlca ;  my  all 
to  Jesus.* '' 

Hours  paseed  away  while  the  de* 
voted    missionary    knelt  in   tearful — 
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gray  erf  111  meditation.  Sometimes  he 
fted  his  eyes  to  heaven ,  and  his  lips 
breathed,  in  scarcely  audible  whispers, 
"  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight."  When  the  night 
was  far  advanced  he  sought  his  couch, 
and  as  soon  as  he  lay  down,  a  sweet 
light  sleep  refreshed  his  weary  body, 
and  a  smile,  that  seemed  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  bliss  and  glory  of  Paradise, 
lit  up  his  passive  features.  An  infant, 
hushed  to  sleep  upon  its  mother's 
bosom,  could  not  rest  more  peacefully 
than  did  that  lonely  herald  of  the 
gospel.  His  bible  lay  beside  him,  and, 
as  if  to  challenge  every  foe,  the  sacred 
book  was  open  at  the  sublime  passage, 
<'  Your  Ufe  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God^ 
When  he  awoke,  the  brethren  were 
^thered  together  at  a  little  distance, 
singing — what  he  had  often  sung  wiUi 
Agnes — 

■**  Angels  our  servants  are, 
And  keep  in  all  our  ways ; 
And  in  their  watchful  hands  they  bear 

The  sacred  sons  of  erace. 
Unto  that  heavenly  buss 

Thev  all  our  steps  attend ; 
And  God  himself  our  Fatlier  is, 
And  Jesus  is  our  Friend." 
•  •  •  • 

• 

A  firmly  cemented  friendship  ex- 
isting between  Keginald  Harcourt  and 
Mordecai  naturally  led  to  a  profitable 
and  pleasurable  intercourse  between 
them.  With  the  utmost  delicacy,  and 
yet  with  a  princely  liberality,  the  Jew 
offered  Begmald  a  house  adjoining  his 
own,  and  an  annuity  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  provide  every  comfort  for  his 
old  age.  These  were,  with  equal  deli- 
oicy  and  affection,  refused.  '*  Having 
food  and  raiment,  I  am,  I  ought  to  be, 
content.  I  am  very  happy,  thoagh 
much  alone.  Thee  knows  how  I 
always  loved  the  green  meadows — ^the 
pleasant  woodlands,  and  the  thousand 
little  wild  flowers  that  grow  every- 
where about  my  country  house; — I 
love  them  now  because  every  waJk  I 
take  among  them  brings  with  it  some 
delightful  reminiscence  of  my  daugh- 
ter— some  memento  of  her  truth-seek- 
ing, truth-loving  spirit — some  remem- 
brancer of  her  open,  tender  heart.  And 
at  the  same  time,  I  look  forward  to 
these  interviews  with  thee.  Mordecai, 
with  all  tne  delight  of  a  schoolboy  ex- 
pecfing  a  treat.  I  am  really  in  a  very 
enviable  position." 

On  one  occasion,  Mordecai  and  his 


daughter  Rachel  left  the  busy  world 
of  London  for  a  short  country  drive, 
taking  Keginald  with  them.  The 
carriage  stopped  before  the  entrance 
to  a  cemetery,  beautiful  as  a  well-kept 
garden,  and  quite  removed  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  great  city.  ''  Shall  we 
go  in,  brother  P^'  said  Mordecai  A 
silent  pressure  of  the  hand  answered, 
"  Yes.'* 

Truly  it  was  a  beautiful,  yet  solemn 
sight,  those  feeble  old  men  walking 
through  the  memoriids  of  the  dead, 
surveying  at  leisure  the  future  resting- 
place  of  their  dust  I 

"  How  true  it  is/'  said  Bache), 
<<that  those  who  die  in  the  Lord 
leave  a  blessing  behind  them.  I  never 
enter  this  city  of  the  silent  ones  but  it 
seems  as  if  the  spirit  of  Agnes  were 
presiding  over  it,  and  the  terrible 
genius  of  death  becomes  transformed 
into  a  friend." 

"  Even  so,  daughter,"  Beginald  re- 
plied, "but  if  the  redeemed  leave 
oehind  them  such  an  odour  of  sanctit^r 
and  peace,  how  immeasurably  should 
the  precious  death  and  burial,  the 
glorious  resurrection  and  ascenston 
of  the  Redeemer  hallow  the  grave  to 
our  bodies,  and  present  death  to  onr 
minds  clothed  in  robra  of  light,  and 
swaying  a  sceptre  of  mercy!  Bat 
look  at  that  snowy  monument  which 
some  one  has  erected  clo!«e  to  my 
child's  grave.  Perhaps  that,  too,  com- 
memorates a  daughter's  virtues  and  a 
father's  love." 

'^  Ton  shall  see,  brother/'  said  Mor- 
decai. 

They  took  him  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  tomb,  behind  which  he 
expected  to  find  tihe  grave  of  hi« 
daughter,  but  the  stone  and  the  gntje 
seemed  vfery  strangely  to  have  va- 
nished ;  nay,  the  new  tomb  appeared 
to  occupy  the  very  spot  where  her 
body  was  buried.  An  exclamation  of 
suforise  burst  from  his  lips;  but  im- 
mediately, casting  his  eves  upon  the 
stainless  marble  before  liim,  he  saw 
the  inscription-^ 

**  AoNEs  Habcotjbt." 

« 

His  fast-filling  eyes  could  see  no 
more ;  and  he  leaned  upon  the  beauti- 
ful emblem  of  his  daughter^!  purity 
and  wept.  They  left  Mm  .for  a  few 
moments  to  the  sweet  luxu^r  of  joyous 
tears,  weeping  themselves  in  most 
sincere  sympathy. 
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"This,"  said  Mordecai,  on  their 
return,  "this  is  Eachel's  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Agnee.  It  is  but  a 
few  days  ago  she  brought  me  hither, 
and  I  saw  that  her  love  had  forestalled 
my  own  intention  of  erecting  a  lasting 
monument.*' 

"  God  bless  thee,  daughter ;  I  cannot 
wish  thee  a  better  reward  than  the 
love  of  Him  who  wept  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus." 

Before  leaving  the  cemetery,  Rachel 
directed  their  attention  to  an  epitaph 
elaborately  cut  upon  a  plain  tablet  in 
a  secluded  part  oi  the  grounds : — 

"All — all  ^e  dead  are  mighty,  for  their 

lives 
Bring    after   them    through    time — yea, 

through  the  years 
Immeasurable  of  eternity — 
Deep  full  fraught  sequences  of  inflaenoe 
Which  work,  and  eyermore  must  work, 

the  weal 
Or  woe  of  man.    Thoughts,  words,  deeds 

live — 
Examples  live—books  live — ^vice,  virtue 
.  live, 
Grow,  breed,  and  multiply,  in  heart  and 

life,       . 
For  ever  and  for  ever." 

Returning  home  in  the  evening, 
Reginald  was  somewhat  later  than 
usual,  and  when  he  left  the  coach  that 
brought  him  within  a  mile  of  his  cot- 
tage, a  thick  fog  had  settled  over  the 
country,  hiding  everything  at  the. 
distance  of  a  few  feet.  Almost  feeling 
hii*  way,  he  walked  cheerily  on  down 
the  well-known  road,  not  expecting 
to  meet  with  a  companion.  He  had 
not  walked  far,  however,  before  he 
was  met  by  a  poor  woman  who  en- 
treated him  to  visit  a  man  who,  she 
believed  was  dyin?*  he  had  fallen 
from  a  high  scaffola.  and  fractured 
his  skull ;  and  the  village  doctor  gave 
no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Ever  ready 
for  his  Master's  business,  Reginald 
hastened  to  the  man's  lodging.  *'  Who 
knows,"  thought  he,  "  but  I  may 
gather  in  a  soul — an  immortal  soul-^ 
to-night?" 

"  My  son,"  he  began,  "  I  am  old 
enough  to  be  thy  father,  but  I  can  do 
nothing  for  thee  now;  hast  thee  a 
Father  in  heaven  V* 

"  I  know  little  about  him,  sir,"  said 
the  man  gloomily;  ''it  is'nt  likely 
he'd  have  anything  to  do  with  me. 
I  have  been  careless  too  long  to  feel 
as  I  ought  now,    I  have  no  hope, 


sir. 


w 


"Where  does  thee  look  for  hope, 
my  son?  Whence  comes  a  g<K)a 
hope?" 

"  Why  if  I  had  been  what  I  ought 

to  have  been,  I  should  think  all  was 

^  right  now ;  but  my  heart  is  hard  and 

black  as  hell  itself:  I  am  a  lost  man." 

"Wouldn't  that  be  looking  to  thy- 
self for  a  good  hope  instead  of  looking 
to  the  Redeemer  r  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners — ^to  call  sin» 
ners  to  repentance.  We  are  not  ex- 
pected to  make  ourselves  acceptable  to 
God  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  good 
hope.  Christ  washes  us  from  our  sins 
in  his  own  blood— changes  our  hearts 
— streng^ens  us  to  all  good  works — 
makes  us  acceptable  to  the  divine 
Father,  and  by  so  doing,  he  gives  us  a_ 
good  hope." 

"  Say  that  again,  sir,  please." 

Reginald  did  so;  adding,  "Let  us 
pray  together :  I  will  tell  thee  what 
to  sav:  thy  poor  head  may  wander:— 

"  6  God,  I  have  sinned  against  thee, 
and  against  my  fellow-creatures.  I 
have  broken  all  thy  laws.  I  haye 
slighted  all  thy  goodness.  I  am  a 
lost,  self-ruined  sinner.  I  deserve  the 
torments  of  hell.  Have  mercy  on  me 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  who  died  to  save 
sinners — lost  sinners.  Forgive  my 
Sins  because  he  suffered.  Save  me 
from  death— eternal  death — because 
he  died.  Wash  my  polluted  soul. 
Soften  my  hard  heart.  Let  thy  Holy  . 
Spirit  make  me  a  new  creature.  Shut 
me  not  out  of  heaven.  Grant  me  the 
lowest  place  there,  that  saints  and 
angels  may  see  the  greatness  of  thy 
mercy.  Lord,  save  me — save  me 
now!  My  soul  and  my  body  are 
peris»hing.  0  save  me — siive  me 
now!'" 

Again  and  again  they  prayed  to- 
gether, not  heeding  the  coming  and 
going  of  indiscreet  neighbours ;  and 
while  the  dying  man  repeated  the 
solemn  words,  an  increased  earnestness 
was  visible  in  his  demeanour.  "  I  am 
indeed  a  self-ruined  sinner,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "and  now  I  am  only  just 
beginning  to  feel  what  I  have  done. 
0  Saviour  of  sinners,  have  mercy  on 
me!" 

His  eyelids  grew  heavy.  Large 
quantities  of  blood  streamed  inces- 
santly from  his  head,  and  nature  was 
nearly  exhausted.  Several  times  he 
fainted,  reviving  again  for  one  or  two 
minutes,  which  were  evidently  spent 
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in  prayer.  His  lips  moved,  but  his 
tongue  refused  audible  utterance.  The 
heart,  as  if  conscious  of<ipproaching  dis- 
solution, shook — trembled — bounded 
— as  though  flying  after  the  retreating 
spirit,  and  then,  alter  a  few  convulsiye 
heavings,  dropped — earth  to  its  kindred 

earth — dust  to  its  kmdred  dust. 

•  •  •  • 

About  a  y^ar  after  the  foregoing  in- 
cident, Donald  Taylor,  in  pursuance 
of  his  professional  duties  at  a  sea-8ide 
town  in  England,  found  a  new  patient 
in  the  person  of  an  old  acquaintance 
—the  Italian  professor  of  languages, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  made. 
Exposed  to  a  chilly,  changeable  clinouite, 
Signor  Partano  had  greatly  impnired 
a  naturally  vigorous  -constitution  by 
unintermitted  labours — his  skill  as  a 
tutor  inducing  many  to  secure  his  ser- 
vices. ' 

After  ffivin^  a  description  of  his 
case,  and  promising  to  obey  the 
*  directions  given  him,  he  said,  *'  Now 
I  have  something  to  tell  you.  Do 
you  remember  our  meeting  some  years 
ago  at  Mr.  Harcourt'sP'' 

"I  do." 

''Well,  I  could  not  dismiss  that 
good  old  man's  remarks  from  my 
mind.  Accustomed  to  attribute  every 
religious  feeling  to  an  amiable  poetic 
enthusiasm,  I  endeavoured  to  explain 
away  the  apparent  reasonablene»6  of 
his  argument ;  but  the  longer  I  tried, 
the  clearer  and  the  more  convincing  it 
became.  And  when  I  heard  that  you 
had  become  a  professor  of  Christianity, 
and  had  been  appointed  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel  by  the  body  to  which  you 
belonged.  I  felt  that  it  became  me 
to  search  diligently  for  the  truth,  and 
to  receive  it  in  what  form  soever  it 
might  present  itself.  I  prayed,  and 
God  heard  mv  prayer.  His  Spirit  led 
me  graciously  from  one  truth  to 
another  (and  I  seemed  the  While  to  be 
going  up  a  ladder  to  heaven),  until  I 
could  say  with  the  apostle  Thomas, 
*  My  Lord  and  my  God.'  I  can  now 
join  in  sin^ng,  '  Gloria  in  excehtiSf 
for,  being  justified  by  faith,  I  have 
peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.'* 

We  need  not  say  how  hearty  were 
their  mutual  congratulations, — ^how 
they  both  rejoiced  in  the  goodness  and 
skill  of  that  great  Physician  who  heul- 
eth  all  spiritual  diseases.  Like  their 
Muttter,  they  went  about  doing  good 


to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  poor  and 
afflicted,  and  delighted  themselves  ia 
the  sweets  of  a  pure  benevolence.  The 
chapel  they  attended — a  small,  plainly- 
built  sanctuary — was,  in  truth,  a 
Bethel  to  their  souls ;  and,  more  than 
once,  Partano  heard  his  friend  Donald 
preach  within  its  walla. 

One  Sabbath  morning  the  tutor 
walked  to  chapel  alone,  Donald  having 
an  appointment  elsewhere.  The 
preacher  appointed  for  the  day  was 
absent  through  illness,  and  looking 
round  upon  the  waiting  people,  Par- 
tano asked  himself,  *'  Snail  these  ves- 
sels go  away  untilled  T'  At  this  mo- 
ment the  class-leader,  with  whom  he 
was  connected,  pressed  bis  arm  as  be 
leaned  over  the  pew,  and  pointed  si- 
lently to  the  pulpit.  The  appeal  was 
irresistible.  He  entered  the  sacred 
desk  with  a  solemn  awe  resting  upon 
him, — a  calm  e^ijoyment  of  God*s  pre- 
sence, which,  he  felt  assured,  would 
enable  him  to  go  through  the  import- 
ant duty.  Be  prayed,  and  a  rich 
unction  descended  upon  the  people. 
He  preached,  and  the  words  seemed 
ta  be  pressed  deep  into  the  soul  as  he 
uttered  them.  Uniting  a  ]M>werful 
intellect  to  an  ardent  disposition,  a 
lively  imagination  to  an  affectioDste 
heart,  and  great  oratorical  powers  to  a 
holy  unseltish  purpose,  his  fervid  elo- 
quence burnt  with  a  steady  but  ever- 
increasing  flame.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  many  a  wet  cheek,  and  many 
an  outstretched  hand,  evidenced  the 
power  of  his  preaching,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  his  hearers. 

The  evening  service  was  conducted 
by  a  missionary,  who  had  returned 
from  the«(<ceno  of  his  labours  to  recruit 
his  health  in  his  native  country.  A 
thrill  of  sympathy  pervaded  the  con- 

fregation  as  he  ascended  the  pulpit; 
e  was  evidently  young,  but  his  form 
was  so  attenuated,  and  his  step  so 
feeble,  that  had  it  not  been  for  tbe 
flashiftg  brilliance  of  his  eyes,  one 
would  have  thought  him  a  worn-out 
man.  "  Whilst  our  eyes  were  ^e^ 
on  him,"  said  one  of  the  brethren 
afterwards,  *'  we  seemed  bett«'r  to  un- 
derstand the  character  given  of  tlie 
old  testament  martyrs,  Of -whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy.** 

And  who  was  this  afflicted  servant 
of  Chiist  t  The  tomb  of  Agnes  shall 
tell  us;  for  within  a  few  months  after 
the  missionary's  return  to  the  land  uf 
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his  fathers,  the  white  marble  bore 
another  inscription,  and  the  new  name 
engraved  upon  it  was 

''  CbjUlLBS  SSAOER." 

*        t»        •        #        * 

Reginald  Harcourt  still  lives,  real- 
ising in  a  rich  and  varied  exTMsrience 
the  truth  of  the  promise,  ''Even  to 
vdur  old  age  I  am  He ;  and  even  to 
hoar  hairs  1  will  carry  you."    Mor- 


decai  and  hi6  daughter  are  rich  in 
faith,  as  well  as  in  worldly  goods. 
Donald  abounds  in  labours  of  love, 
both  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  and 
an  instructor  of  the  aifiictfd.  And 
Signor  Partano,  shut  out  of  his  own 
country,  hns  become  a  missionary  in 
France,  and  is  busily  employed  in 
preaching  that  gospel  which  alone  can 
pull  down  the  strongholds  of  super- 
stition axid  infidehty.         Clembxt. 


WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  MY  HUSBAND- 
A  LAY  PREACHER  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 


Alonr,  and  silent  in  my  room,  still  wrapt  in  grief  profound. 
Oh,  when  shall  I  dispel  the  gloom  that  daily  hangs  around  I 
For  I  have  lost  the  best  of  friends,  my  one  chief  comfort  here. 
And  well  the  widow^s  heart  may  grieve  for  one  she  held  so  dear. 

So  sorrowful  I  feel  to-day  ;  the  falling  tears  will  tell, 

To  those  who  see  my  moisten*d  cheek,  how  grief  the  heart  can  swell 

I  try  my  pen  at  rhyme  again,  but  oh,  'tis  all  m  vain. 

The  very  subject  of  my  verse  brings  forth  my  tears  agaia. 

My  sorrows  truly  are  my  own,  IVe  none  to  bear  a  part, 

No  earthly  friend  to  guide  me  now,  or  cheer  my  aching  heart ; 

I  try  to  check,  the  starting  tear,  but  oh,  it  is  in  vain, 

One  look  towards  the  vacant  chair,  and  tears  bursC  forth  again. 

I  know  I  have  a  Heavenly  Friend,  a  faithful  and  a  true. 
But  when  perplexing  cares  oppress  we  want  an  earthly  too. 
Earthly  ! — the  very  thought  implies  our  frailty  here  below  i 
Alas,  those  we  have  loved  the  best  have  been  the  first  to  go  t 

The  feelings  of  a  widow*d  heart  are  hard  to  bear  indeed, 
But  tears  are  not  forbidden  us,  for  "  Jesus  wept,"  we  read  ; 
And  yet  I'm  often  blamed,  and  told  'tis  useless  to  complain, — 
I  know  it,  and  the  very  thought  but  brings  my  tears  again. 

How  oft  I  spend  the  hours  in  grief  which  others  pass  in  sleep, 
For  then  I  reel  there  *s  no  one  near  to  ask  me  why  I  weep  ; 
I  look  around,  and  all  things  tend  to  fill  my  heart  with  pain. 
The  very  quiet  of  my  room  brings  back  my  tears  again. 

The  sound  of  music  makes  me  sad, — he  loved  its  strains  so  well. 
And  everv  favourite  song  1  hear  to  me  of  him  doth  tell ; 
The  simpfe  airs  he  often  played  renew  my  grief  and  pain, 
They  rend  my  heart  afresh,  and  bring  the  scalding  tears  again. 

Dear  little  Dick,  his  master's  pet,  sings  sweetly  as  before, 
1  clean,  and  feed,  and  love  him,  but  his  songs  will  please  no  more  ; 
He  knows  me,  and  he  warbles  forth  to  me  his  sweetest  strain  ; 
Sweet  bird  I  I've  listened  till  my  tears  have  forced  their  way  again. 

My  faithful  dog,  too,  looks  around,  and  watches  at  the  door. 
He  knows  not  that  his  master's  step  will  pass  that  way  no  more  ; 
He  lays  him  down  and  listens  long,  but  oh,  'tis  all  in  vain  : 
Poor  Tray  !  he  little  thinks  his  looks  have  brought  my  tears  again. 

I  pace  my  garden  walk  alone,  and  watch  each  budding  tree, 
The  Bowers  just  opening  to  my  view,  and  all  in  store  for  me  ; 
So  many  mercies  still  are  mine,  I  ought  not  to  complain. 
Yet,  strange,  my  very  comforts  here  call  forth  my  tears  again. 
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Yon  riyer*s  bank  seems  altered  now,  sp  pleasant  once,  and  fair. 
It  telb  me  of  the  happy  time  we  used  to  saunter  there  ; 
We  sat  and  watched  each  rippling  wave,  but  now  they  play  in  vain. 
And  only  help  to  make  me  sad,  and  bring  my  tears  again. 

My  books  are  now  my  chief  delight, — yet  there  1  often  see 
A  reference  pale,  witn  pencil  traced,  that  brings  him  back  to  me  ; 
The  very  desk  on  which  I  write  was  once  a  CTft  from  him, — 
Thus  memory  wakens  ;  then  my  eyes  with  bitter  tears  are  dim. 

My  Bible,  too,  reminds  me  oft  of  pleasures  that  are  past. 
The  sentences  I  read  to  him,  the  day  that  proved  his  last ; 
The  prayer  I  read  that  last,  sad  night,  I've  never  read  since  then, 
I  feel 't  would  open  fresh  the  wound,  and  force  my  tears  again. 

A  dear  kind  friend  has  just  looked  in,  the  widow's  heart  to  cheer. 
And  wondered  that  he  still  perceived  the  ready  starting  tear ; 
I  answered,  that  I  have  no  thought  of  lengthened  life  to  see  : 
My  duties  all  seem  over  now,  no  work  remains  for  me. 

**  No  work  to  do? — ^no  duty  left?     God  spares  that  you  may  try 
To  root  all  evil  from  your  heart :  "  thus  shaped  he  his  reply. 
O  never  be  those  words  forgot,  that  were  so  wisely  given ! 
Alas,  I  know  I've  much  to  do  ere  I  can  enter  heaven. 

Was  it  not  mercy  dealt  the  blow? — a  trial  sent  in  love? — 
A  warning  voice,  ''  Set  not  your  heart  on  aught  but  things  above?  " 
Divine  Instructor  !   ^ive  me  strength  to  bear  my  sorrows  here  : 
I'll  rest  on  thee,  for  Uiou  alone  the  widow's  heart  can  cheer. 

Oh,  if  'tis  true  that  angel  bands  are  witnesses  above. 

And  set  by  thee  to  watch  and  wait  on  those  they  truly  love, 

How  would  I  pray  that  thou  wouldst  grant  the  dear  lost  one  to  be 

The  chosen  spirit  now  ordained  in  love  to  watch  o'er  me  ! 

Thb  feeling  every  care  would  soothe,  and  grief  would  all  be  past — 

The  thought  that  Gpd  and  he  are  near,  would  dry  my  tears  at  last. 


^tGgious  ^qtxitm  mit  |ncibtnt. 


CONTKR8IOHS   HT    1N8WEB    TO    FBJLTBB^ 
▲HD  THROUGH  0HBI8TIAN  BEHAVIOUR. 

I  HEARD  of  the  conversion  of  a  gen- 
tleman, whose  believing  wife  had  prayed 
many  years  on  behalf  of  her  husband. 
He  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  great 
drunkard.  But,  though  he  had  been  a 
Boman  Catholic,  he  was  truly  made  to 
rest  upon  the  Lord  JesuS  alone  for  salva- 
tion ;  though  he  had  been  a  great  drunk- 
ard, the  power  of  the  gospel  was  seen 
in  his  case,  for  he  forsook  his  evil  ways ; 
and  though  the  dear  sister  in  the  Lord, 
his  wife,  had  had  to  continue  to  pray 
many  years  for  him,  yet  at  last  the  Lord 
answered  the  cries  of  his  afflicted  hand- 
maid, and  gave  her  the  desire  of  her 
heart 

As  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  many 
children  of  God  are  greatly  tried  by 
having  unconverted  relatives,  I  relate 
here,  for  the  encouragement  of  believers 
who  are  thus  tried,  two  precious  facts, 
the  truth  of  which  I  know,  and  by  which 
the  Lord  manifested  his  power  in  con- 
verting two  of  the  most  unlikely  indl- 
Tiduals,  so  far  as  natural  appearance  is 


concerned.  Between  forty  and  fifty  years 
ago^  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  convert  the 
wife  of  a  farmer  at  Ashburton,  in  Devon- 
shire, whose  husband,  in  consequence, 
became  a  bitter  oppo«er  to  her.  This 
opposition  was  greatly  increased  when  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  going 
to  be  baptised.  The  wife,  however, 
thought  that,  oi^  account  of  his  great 
enmity,  she  would  choose  a  time  for  £eing 
baptised  when  he  was  from  home.  A  time 
was  therefore  chosen  when  he  was  to  be 
absent  at  a  fair  in  Exeter.  The  farmer 
weot  to  the  fair;  bnt  having  learned  on 
Thursday,  that  his  wife  was  to  be  bap- 
tised at  eleven  o'doclion  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  haste  to  return  he  rose  eariy  on 
Friday  morning,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. After  he  had  rode  several  milea, 
he  said  to  himself,  ''No,  I  will  not  go ; 
let  her  do  what  ihe  pleases,  I  will  not 
care  about  her  at  all :"  and  he  therefore 
rode  back  again  towards  Kxeter.  Bot 
after  awhile  he  changed  his  mind  again, 
and  said  to  himself,  ^^Kay,  I  will  go; she 
shall  not  have  her  way:  and  he  rode 
again  towards  Ashborton.    He  panned 
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his  way,  and  then  changed  his  mind  a 
third  time,  and  turned  towards  Exeter; 
bat  not  long  after  this,  a  fourth  time  he 
had  different  thoughts,  and  determined 
to  ride  home.  Now,  however,  he  remem- 
bered that  on  account  of  his  haying  thus 
gone  backwards  and  forwards,  and  that 
for  several  miles,  he  had  wasted  so  much 
time  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  at 
Ashburton  by  eleren  o'clock,  a  aistance 
of  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Exeter. 
Enraged  by  this  thought,  he  dismounted 
from  his  horse  on  Haldon  Common, 
between  Exeter  and  Teienmouthy  cut  a 
large  stick  out  of  the  hedge,  and  deter- 
mined to  beat  his  wife  with  that  stick,  as 
long  as  a  part  of  it  remained.  At  last  he 
reached  his  home,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  found  his  wife  had  been  baptised.  In 
a  great  rage,  he  now  began  to  beat  her, 
and  continued  to  do  so,  till  the  stick  in 
his  hand  was  actually  broken  to  pieces. 
Haying  thus  most  unmercifully  treated 
her,  her  body  being  full  of  bruises,  he 
ordered  her  to  bed.  She  meekly  b^an 
to  undress  herself,  and  intended  to  go  to 
bed  without  saying  a  word.  But  when 
he  saw  her  about  to  go,  he  said,  "  You 
shall  not  sleep  in  my  bed  any  more :  go 
to  the  children's  bed."  She  obeyed. 
When  now  on  the  point  of  lying  down  on 
the  children's  bed,  he  ran  into  the  kitchen, 
fetched  a  piece  of  wood,  threw  her  down 
on  the  bed,  and  was  about  to  begin  again 
to  beat  her,  when  suddenly  he  let  the 
piece  of  wood  fall,  and  went  away  without 
saying  a  word. 

The  poor  suffering  Vife  saw  do  more 
of  him  that  evening  or  night.  On  the 
liext  morning  (Saturday),  before  she  had 
risen,  her  husband  left  the  house,  and 
was  absent  all  day  till  the  evening.  In 
the  evening  the  wife  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, when  retiring  for  the  hight,  that, 
according  to  his  wish,  she  was  again  going 
to  sleep  in  the  children's  bed,  when  he 
meekly  said  to  her,  '*  Will  you  not  sleep 
in  your  own  bed  ?  "  She  thought  he  meant 
to  mock  her,  and  would  beat  her  again  if 
she  did  so  into  her  own  bed.  As,  however 
he  continued  in  a  meek  and  kind  way  to 
desire  her  to  lie  down  in  her  usual  bed, 
she  did  so.  All  night,  from  Saturday  to  the 
Lord's -dav,  he  lay  groaning  by  her  side, 
turning  about  in  the  bed,  but  having  no 
sleep.  On  the  Lord's-day  morning  he 
rose  early.  After  awhile,  he  came  to  her 
and  said,  ^  My  dear,  it  is  time  to  get  up ; 
if  you  will  get  up  and  make  the  br^ikfast, 
I  will  go  with  you  to  the  meeting."  Still 
the  wife  thought  he  only  meant  to  mock 
her,  and  that  perhaps  he  would  beat  her 
again  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  going 
to  the  meeting.  Nevertheless  she  rose, 
prepared  the  breakfast,  and  at  last,  as  he 
continued  meek  and  kind  as  before,  she 


made  herself  ready  for  going  to  the 
meeting.  How  great  was  the  astonish- 
ment and  surprise  of  the  people  in  the 
small  town,  where  the  thing  had  become 
known  almost  to  every  one,  when  arm 
in  arm  he  walked  with  his  wife  to  the 
meeting,  and  entered  it  himself,  which  he 
had  never  done  before  1  After  the  meeting 
was  over  he  related  before  all  persons 
present,  what  had  passed  in  his  mind 
oetween  Exeter  and  Ashburton;  how  he 
had  most  cruelly  beaten  his  wife,  how  he 
had  ordered  her  to  go  to  the  children's 
bed,  how  he  had  run  into  the  kitchen  to 
fetch  a  piece  of  wood  to  beat  his  wife 
a  second  time,  how  he  had  thrown  her 
for  that  purpose  on  the  bed,  and  how  he 
had  already  lifted  up  his  hand  with  the 
piece  of  wood  in  it,  when  there  was  like 
an  audible  voice  saying  to  him — '^  Why 

eersecutest  thou  me?"  The  piece  of  wood 
ad  then  fallen  out  of  his  hand,  and  he 
had  felt  instantly  that  he  was  persecuting 
the  Lord  Jesus.  From  that  moment  his 
soul  had  become  most  distressed.  He  had 
been  sleepless  and  miserable  during  the 
night  from  Friday  to  Saturday.  On 
Saturday  morning  he  had  left  the  house 
early,  in  the  greatest  agonies  of  soul,  and 
had  been  roving  about  in  the  fields  and 
neighbouring  villages  all  the  day.  He 
had  come  home  and  spent  another  sleep- 
less night  from  Saturday  to  the  Lord's- 
day,  and  then, passed  what  has  been  re* 
lated. 

From  this  time  this  persecutor  became 
a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  found 
peace  through  the  blood  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  by  faith  in  his  name,  and  walked 
about  thirty  years  in  peace  and  love  with 
his  wife,  and  addmed  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God. 

His  wife  outlived  him.  The  husband 
died  more  than  thirteen  years  ago.  The 
aged  sister  told  all  the  particulars  of  the 
case  to  a  brother  in  the  Lord,  out  ot 
whose  mouth  I  heard  them ;  and  I  have 
related  them  faithfully  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Surely  the  arm  of  the  Lord  is  not 
shortened  in  our  days  I  In  a  moment  he 
may  turn  the  heart  of  the  greatest 
persecutor.  Think  on  Paul,  tUnk  on 
Manassehl 

The  other  ease  of  a  memorable  con- 
version which  I  am  abont  to  relate  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  beUeving 
reader,  occurred  in  my  own  country,  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  about  the  year  1820. 
I  relate  it  as  circumstantially  as  it  was 
brought  before  me  by  a  brother  in  the 
Lord.  Baron  von  K.  had  been  for  many 
years  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Even 
about  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
when  there  was  almost  universal  dark- 
ness, or  evetf  open  infidelity  spread  over 
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the  whole  Continent  of  Europe,  he  knew 
the  Lord  Jesus ;  and  whe;i,  about  the  year 
180G.  there  was  the  greatest  distress  in 
Silesia  amohg  many  tbolisands  of  weavers, 
this  blessed  man  of  God  took  the  follow- 
ing gracions  step  for  his  Lord  and  Master. 
As  the  wearers  had  no  employment,  the 
whole  Continent  almost  being  in  an  un- 
settled state  on  account  of  Napoleon's 
career,  it  seemed  to  him  the  will  of  the 
Lord  that  he  should  use  his  very  consi- 
derable property  to  furnish  these  poor 
weavers  with  work,  in  order  to  save  them 
from  the  greatest  state  of  destitution, 
though  in  doing  this  there  was  not 
only  no  prospect  of  gain  but  the 
<!ertain  prospect  of  immense  loss. 
He  therefore  found  employment  for  about 
six  thousand  weavers,  but  he  was  not 
content' with  this.  Whilst  he  gave  the  bread 
which  perishes,  he  also  sought  to  minister 
to  the  souls  of  these  weavers.  To  that  end 
he  sought  to  set  believers  a<i  overseers 
over  this  immense  weaving  concern,  and 
not  only  saw  to  it  that  the  weavers  were 
instructed  in  spiritual  things,'but  he  him- 
self also  set  th^truth  beforeithem.  Thus 
it  went  on  for  a  good  while*  till  at  last, 
on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  chief  part  of 
his  property,  he  was  obliged  to  think 
about  giving  it  up.  But  by  this  time  this 
precious  act  of  mercy  had  so  recom- 
mended itself  to  the  government,  that  it 
was  taken  up  by  them  and  carried  on  till 
the  times  altered.  Baron  von  K.  was, 
however,  appointed  as  director  of  the 
whole  concern,  as  long  as  it  existed. 
'  This  dear  mail  of  God  was  not  content 
with  this.  He  travelled  through  many 
countries  to  visit  the  prisons,  for  the«ake 
of  improving  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
condition  of  the  prisoners ;  and  among 
all  the  other  things  which  he  sought  to  do 
for  the  Lord,  w4s  this  also  in  particular. 
He  assisted  poor  students  whilst  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  (especially  those  who 
studied  divinity,  as  it  is  called),  in  order 
to  get  access  to  them  and  to  win  them  for 
the  Lord.  One  day  a  most  talented 
Toung  man,  whose  father  lived  at  Bres- 
laa,  where  there  is  likewise  a  university, 
heard  of  the  aged  baron's  kindness  to 
poor  students,  and  he  therefore  wrote  to 
tiim,  requesting  him  to  assist  him,  as  his 
own  father  could  not  well  afford  to 
support  him  any  longer,  having  other 
children  to  provide  for.  A  short  time 
afterwards  young  T.  received  a  fnost  kind 
reply  from  the  baron,  in  which  he  invited 
him  to  come  to  Berlin ;  but  before  this 
letter  arrived  the  young  student  had  heard 
that  Baron  von  K.  was  a  pietist  or  mystic 
(as  true  believers  are  called  in  Germany); 
and  as  young  T.  was  of  a  highly  philoso- 
phical turn  of  mindy  reasoning  about 
«vei7thing,  questioning  the  troth  of  reve- 


lation, yea  questioning  most  scepticallr 
the  existence  of  God,  he  much  disliked 
the  prospect  of  going  to  the  old  baron. 
Still  he  thought  he  could  but  try  it,  and 
if  he  did  not  like  it,  he  was  not  bound  to 
remain  in  connection  with  him. 

He  arrived  at  Berlin  on  a  day  when 
there  was  a  great  review  of  troops ;  and 
.being  full  of  this,  he  began  to  speak  about 
it  to  the  steward  of  the  baron.  Theateward, 
however,  being  a  believer,  turned  the 
conversation,  before  the  young  student 
was  aware  of  it,  to  spiritual  things ;  and 
yet  he  could  not  say  that  be  had  been 
forced.  He  began  another  subject,  and  a 
third,  but  still  it  always  came  presently 
again 'to  spiritual  things.  At  last  the 
baron  came,  who  received  young  T.  in 
the  most  affectionate  and  familiar  manner, 
as  if  he  had  been  his  equal,  and  as  if 
young  T.  bestowed  a  favour  on  him,  rather 
than  that  he  was  favoured  by  the  baron. 
The  baron  offered  him  a  room  in  his  own 
house,  and  a  place  at  his  own  table, 
while  he  should  be  studying  in  Berlin, 
which  young  T.  accepted.  He  now  sought 
in  every  way  to  treat  the  young  student 
in  the  most  kind  and  affectionate  way, 
and  as  much  as  possible  to  serve  him,  and 
to  show  him  the  power  of  the  gospel  in 
his  own  life,  without  arguing  with  him, 
yea  without  speaking  to  him  directly  about 
his  soul.  For,  discovering  in  young  T.  a 
most  reasoning  and  sceptical  mind,  he 
avoided  in  every  possible  way  getting  into 
any  argument  with  him,  while  the  young 
student  again  and  again  said  to  himself: 
"I  wish  I  could  get  into  an  argument 
with  this  old  fool;  I  would  show  him 
his  fpUy."  But  the  baron  avoided 
it. 

When  the  young  student  used  to  come 
home  in  the  evenings,  and  the  baron 
heard  him  come,  he  would  himself  go  to 
meet  him  on  entering  the  house,  would 
light  his  candle,  would  assist  him  and 
serve  him  in  any  way  he  could,  even  to 
the  fetching  the  booHack  for  him.  and 
helping  him  to  take  off  his  boots.  That 
this  lowly,  aged  disciple  went  on  for  some 
timejwhilst  the  young  student  still  Bought 
an  opportunity  for  arguing  with  him,  bat 
wondered,  nevertheless,  bow  the  baron 
«ould  thus  serve  him.  One  evening  on 
the  return  of  young  T.  to  the  baron's  house 
when  the  baron  was  making  himself  his 
servant  as  usual,  he  could  refrain  himself 
no  longer,  but  burst  out  thus:  ''Baron 
how  can  yau  do  all  this?  Ton  see  I  do  not 
care  about  you,  and  how  are  you  able  to 
continue  to  be  so  kind  to  me,  and  thus  to 
serve  me?"  The  baron  replied,  "My 
dear  young  friend,  I  have  learned  it  from 
the  Lord  Jesus.  I  wish  you  would  read 
through  the  Gospel  of  John.  Good  night." 
The  student  now  for  the  first  time  in  his 
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life  sat  down  and  read  the  word  of  God 
in  a  disposition  of  mind  to  be  willing  to 
learn,  whilst  up  to  that  time  he  had  never 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures  but  with  a  view, 
of  wishing  to  find  out  arguments  against 


them.  Itpleased  God  to  bless  him.  !From 
that  time  he  became  himself  a  follower  of 
theLord  Jesus,  and  has  been  soever  si  nee. 
— JluUer's  **Narrativ€  of  the  Lord's  DeaU" 
ings;*  ic.,pp,  402—407. 
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NOTICES  FOR   DECEMBER,  1854. 

BY    O.  C. 

**  The  stars  look  yery  cold  about  the  sky." 

Kbats. 

In  the  clear,  cold,  frosty  nights  of  winter 
the  lover  of  Astronomy  may  often  enjoy 
the  very  best  opportunities  that  the  whole' 
year  affords  for  observing  the  phenomena 
of  the  sky.  This  cannot  be  the  case,  how- 
ever, except  at  the  cost  of  some  personal 
inconveuifnce,  and  probably  risk  of  health. 
For,  besides  the  ab:>orbing  nature  of  as- 
tronomical science,  which  renders  its 
votary  unmindful  of  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments—the nipping  frost  and  cutting 
winds — the  employment  is  one  requiring 
BO  little  activity  and  so  much  subjection  of 
*  the  frame  to  a  quiescent,  and  sometimes  to 
a  constrained  position,  that  more  than  or- 
dinary means  stiould  be  adopted  in  order 
to  prevent  ill  consequences  when  taking 
observations  in  severe  weather.  The 
sentiment  exprci^sed  in  the  above  line  from 
Keats  is  univertially  felt  at  tliiii  season, 
^hen  the  hard  e^rth  rings  to  the  manly 
tramp  with  a  motal-like  sound,  and  the 
biting  frost  seizes  every  exposed  portion 
of  the  person,  and  the  whi^tlintf  winds  as 
they  come  from  far  seem  to  brin^  tidings 
of  immeasurable  treasures  of  cold  in  the 
vast  tttorehouses  of  nutura,  then  the  bright 
glances  of  the  thousand  eyes  of  night, 
darting  with  lanco-Iika  gleams,  upon  the 
earth  before  the  frost-stricken  vision,  ap- 
pear as  if  they  added  point  and  edge  to 
every  gust  of  uir,  and  by  some  wondrous 
power  of  transition  planted  thickly  the 
frozen  sward  with  glittering  splinters  of 
the  icy  stars.  It  is  cold  acou  nd  and  cold 
above,  and  "the  stars  look  very  cold  about 
the  sky." 

In  all,  however,  the  work  of  the  Lord  is 
made  manifest.  In  his  goodness  *Mie 
giveth"  to  the  green  earth  a  robe  of  'Snow 
like  wool  :  he  scuttereth  the  hoHrfrobt  like 
ashes:  hecastoth  forth  his  ice  like  morselc: 
who  can  stand  before  his  cold?'*  But  in 
tho  proper  season,  ''*He  sendeth  out  his 
word  and  mdlieth  them ;  he  cau^eth  his 
wind  to  blow,  and  the  wutors  flow.'* 


The  Sun  rises  on  the  first  at  Greenwich 
and  London  at  fourteen  minutes  before 
eight,  and  sets  at  seven  minutes  before  four. 
On  the  2 1st,  the  shortest  day,  he  rises  at 
six  minutes  after  eight,  and  sets  at  nine 
minutes  before  four;  and  on  the  Slst  he 
rises  at  nine  minutes  after  eight  and  sets 
at  two  minutes  before  four.  He  enters 
Capricorn  on  the  22nd.  The  day  varies  in 
length  less  than  half  an  hour  the  whole 
month,  and  the  meridional  altitude  of  tho 
sun  less  than  two  degrees.  The  earth 
reaches  her  nearest  poi^nt  to  the  sun  during 
the  year  on  the  3 1st,  and  will  be  more  than 
half  a  million  of  miles  nearer  to  him  than 
on  the  15th  of  November. 

The  Moon  is  full  on  the  4th,  and  new 
on  the  19lh.  On  the  Ist  she  i;i8es  about 
half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  shines 
until  nearly  four  o'clock  next  morning. 
On  the  3rd  she  will  siiine  all  night ;  on 
the  10th  i«he  will  rise  at  twenty-two 
minutes  after  nine  in  the  evening  ;  on  the 
17th  will  set  a  few  minutes  before  two 
in  the  afternoon ;  on  the  24th  at  about  a 
quarter  before  ten  at  nigitt;  and  on  tho 
3lst  will  again  shine  nearly  all  night. 

Mercury,  on  the  5th,  will  set  two  hours 
and  four  minutes  after  the  sun,  between 
the  B.S  E.  and  the  3.E.  by  E.  points  of 
the  heavens,  and  will  be  very  favuurahly 
situated  for  observation  on  fine  evenings 
until  the  20th.  On  the  Slst  he  sets  forty- 
seven  minutes  after  the  sun.' 

Venus  rises  and    sets   within   twenty 
minutes  of  the  sun  all  the  month,  setting 
-before  him  until  the  12th,  aud  after  him 
to  the  end. 

Mars  sets  before  six  every  evening,  and 
thus  affords  very  brief  opportunities  for 
observation. 

Jupiter  begins  also  to  set  early  in  the 
evening, — on  the  1st  at  twenty  minut^ 
after  seven,  on  tho  15tli  at  twenty  minutes 
before  seven,  and  on  the  31st  at  three 
minutes  bel'ore  six.  His  altitude,  when 
on  the  meridian,  gradually  increases, 
reaching  nearly  eighteen  degrees  and  a 
half  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

Saturn  is  still  c^n.^picuons  in  Taurus. 
On  the  5th  he  rises  at  the  time,  of  sunrat, 
and  is  consequently  the  chief  planet  uf  the 
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peaaoD.  He  approaches  nearer  to  Aide- 
baran  every  evening,  and  on  the  4th  and 
dlst  the  moon  will  be  their  near  neigh* 
bonr. 

**  Thou,  tme  and  only  God,  lead*it  forth 

Th'  immortal  armies  of  the  aky : 
Tho#laagh'it  lo  scorn  the  gods  of  earth; 

ThoQ  thnnder'st,  and  aiAaxed  they  fly  I 
Hearen's  glory  Is  ihy  awftil  throne, 

Tet  earth  partakes  thy  gracious  sway : 
Vain  man  I  thy  wisdom  folly  own; 

Quench'd  is  thy  reason's  feeble  ray  I 
All  ye  who  owe  to  him  your  birth, 

In  praise  your  erery  bonr  employ; 
JehoTHh  reigns !  be  glad,  0  earth ; 

And  shont,  ye  morning  stsrs,  for  Joy. 
Thrice  holy !   Thine  the  kingdom  ii^ 

The  power  omnipotent  is  thme; 
And  when  created  nature  dies, 

Thy  neTer-caasing  glories  shine.*' 


NOTICES  FOR  DECEMBER,  1854. 

BY   6.   HBRBMAN. 

In  pastures  the  Scentless  Rocket  may 
yet  be  found,  bnt  its  flowers  are,  for  tbe 
roost  part,  over  two  or  three  mootba  ago. 
In  salt-water  ditches  the  Tassel  pond 
weed  may  also  be  abundantly  met  with  ; 
the  flower  stalks  of  this  plant,  like  those 
of  the  Cork-screw  plant,  are  spiral  like  a 
cork-screw,  and  relaii  and  contract  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  of  water  in  which 
the  plant  grows.  In  waste  grounds  and 
by  road-sides  the  common  Hound's 
Tongue  grows ;  it  is  about  two  feet  in 
height,  bears  bluish  red  flowers,  and 
having  an  unpleasant  smell,  is  very  much 
disliked  by  cattle. 

Trees  which  lose  their  leaves  in  winter, 
and  grow  in  cold  or  temperate  climates, 
if  their  timber  be  hard  and  solid,  are 
invariably  of  slow  growth,  and  require,  in 
some  cases,  ages  to  mature  their  flbres. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Oaks 
and  Elms ;  but  when  trees  are  evergreen, 
as  for  the  most  part  those  of  tbe  tropics 
are,  and  some  even  in  cold  climates,  their 
wood  may  be  of  quick  growth,  and  yet 
possess  all  the  characteristics  of  durability 
and  compactness.  The  dye  woods,  and 
others  of  bard,  flinty  texture,  but  which 
are  not  deciduous^  are  of  very  rapid 
growth ;  such  are  the  Logwood,  the 
Fustic,  and  the  Brazil letto. 

Lichens  and  a  few  Mosses  are  almost 
tbe  only  plants  in  perfection  at  this 
season.  Bmtxbaumia  aphylla,  Phas' 
eufRf  mulHfuscula,  Oymnontomum  cilia' 
turn,  Orthrothrichum  aruiatunif  Hjfp- 
num  prmlcnguni,  and  Bryum  rouumf  are 
plentiful.  Tbe  berries  of  Mlsletoe 
{vitcwn  Mum)  are  now  ripe,  and  afford 
food  to  the  various  species  of  Thrush. 

Few  Insects  are  met  with  at  this  dreary 
aeason  of  the  year,  yet  several  make  their 


appearance,  and  seem  to  enjoy  themselves 
amidst  snow,  frost,  and  rain,  as  much  as 
those  which  are  in  perfection  in  the 
height  of  summer. 

If  days  are  mild,  both  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  occasionally  treat  us  with  a  song ; 
but  if  severe,  they  are  quite  silent.  The 
Redbreast,  the  Wren,  snd  the  Pipit  Lard, 
now  approach  our  houses,  and  even 
venture  withiu  doors.  Most  of  our  winter 
visiters  have  also  arrived,  as  the  Haw- 
floch,  the  Chatterer  (a  very  rars  species), 
the  Snow-flake,  the  Siskin,  the Brambling, 
and  several  others.  Several  species  of 
sea  fowl,  and  other  rare  water  birds,  msy 
also  be  found  in  rivers  that  are  not  frozen 
over,  as  the  Goosander,  Oulls,  Divers, 
Grebes,  Terns,  and  others,  which  only  pay 
us  a  short  visit  in  very  cold  weather. 

This  month,  though  ofteo  colder  than 
November,  is  generally  more  cheerful 
and  pleasant ;  the  bright  dear  frosty  days 
which  frequently  occur,  tend  greatly  to 
enliven  it,  whilst  them  Is  scarcely  any- 
thing more  beautiful  than  the  bosr  frosts, 
particularly  when  seen  in  a  floe  wooded 
country. 


itts  of  |bb  ^atAa. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Sokmoo's 
Bong,  commonly  called  Canticles:  where 
in  the  authority  of  it  is  established  and 
vindicated  against  obiections  both  ancient 
and  modem ;  several  versions  oompared 
with    the   original    text;    tbe  difflanent 
senses  both  of  Jewish  and  Christian  in- 
terpreters  considered;     and   the  whole 
opened  and  explained  in  proper  and  use- 
ful observations.    B^  John  Gill,  D.D. 
London :  W.  U«  Colhngridge. 
Dr.  Gill  was  a  learned  and  laborious 
man,  who  took  his  stand  with  the  non- 
conformists of  the  seventeenth  century. 
As  a  commentator    he   has    been    looj^ 
known  and  especially  held  in  esteem  by 
the  ''highCalvinists."    After  a  lapse  of 
130  years,   we    And  a  minister  of   the 
Established  Church  bringing  out  a  new 
edition  of  his  works,  and,  in  answer  to 
the  charge   of  inconsistency,  Mr.  D.  A. 
Doudney    speaks  thns  : — "During  tbe 
publication    of    Dr.     Gill's    iovslnsble 
writings,  we   have    had    repeatedly   to 
combat  tbe  scruples  and    objections  of 
tbo«e  who  have  marvelled  that  we,  ss  a 
roeni|ier  and   minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,* could  publish  the  works  of  one 
who  was  oppoeed  to  thst  Church.    To 
tbe  grand  essentials, — which  sre  sound 
doctrine,  and  the  "  fruit  of  good  livinK," 
as  evidencing  tbe  siucere  and  hearty  re- 
ception of  sound  doctrine,— which  srs  the 
bulwark  of  the  Church  of  England,  Dr. 
Gill  wasnoe  opposed.  With  regard  to  minor 
poinU  of  discipline  we  differ,  and  agree 
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to  differ.  "V^e  view  these  as  oon-esaentials 
— the  mere  scaffolding  of  the  trae  splritaal 
temple. '  Let  every  man  be  folly  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind.'  There  are  things  in  the 
Church  of  England  which  we  could  desire 
altered  ;  and  from  the  mass  of  its  ministers 
we  differ  as  widely  as  light  from  darkness; 
but  what  men  of  truth  in  the  Establish* 
ment  may  say  and  feel,  that  men  of  truth 
out  of  the  Establishment  equally  say  and 
feel.  We  have  as  much  freedom  and  liberty, 
— yea,  infinitely  more — within  her  pale, 
than  others  have  without  her  pale.  We 
have  no  interference  where  they  have 
interference.  TTiey  are  subjected  to  a  ca- 
price and  dictation  to  which  we  are  not 
aubjected," 

The  editor  then  goes  on  to  say — "  We 
care  not  a  straw  whether  men  are 
Episcopalians  or  non-Episcopalians.  It 
is  enough  for  us  that  they  are  taught  of 
God,  blessed  by  Qo6,  and  as  such  we  hold 
out  to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship, 
and  wisb  them  good  luck  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord." 

"  These  are  not  times  for  contention  ; 
this  is  not  a  day  for  splitting  hairs  about 
straws ;  It  little  behoves  us  now  to  ask, 
<  Who  is  of  Paul  ?  who  of  ApoUoa  ?  ' 
The  enemy  is  at  our  very  gates — yea, 
more,  he  baa  scaled  the  walls — made  a 
breach — a'nd  is,  apparently  at  least,  upon 
the  very  point  of  taking  possession  of  the 
citadel.  Up,  then,  '  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  aj^ainst  the 
mighty.'  Print,  preach,  practice,  as  God 
shall  give  you  grace,  'the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.' 
Let  press  and  pulpit  and  parlour  echo 
and  re-echo  with  a- living  testimony  for 
covenant  love,  covenant  bloody  and  cove- 
nant salvation,  and  this  shall  be  found  the 
roost  effectual  means  of  counteracting  the 
artifices  of  Satan,  the  cunning  devices  of 
Pope,  Puseyite^  and  all  such  sanctimoni- 
oud  but  hypocritical  pretenders." 

We  migha  take  exception  to  some  parts 
of  this  appeal,  but  we  have  ventured  to 
give  it  because  it  contains  hinta.  which  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Christian  church  if 
universally  adapted.  We  should  be  glad'' 
to  see  a  liberality  even  more  enlarged 
than  that  which  Mr.  Doudney  has  ex- 
pressed, and  in  which  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  should  be  extended,  not  only 
to  those  who  are  in  doctrine  one  with  us, 
but  who,  seeking  after  truth,  view  it  under 
a  different  at^pect  to  ourselves;  believing 
that  our  intercommunion,  if  it  did  not 
make  us  all  to  see  alike,  would  help  us  all 
to  see  TRUTH  more  clearly,  and  the  dis- 
position, which  too  often  possesses  us,  of 
caricaturing  each  other.  Would  be  exor- 
cised. We  are  never  afraid  to  be  in  the 
company  either  of  the  living  or  of  those 
who,  being  dead,  yet  speak,"  however 


ultra-Calviniatie  tliey  may  be,  though  we 
may  come  under  their  condemnation  aa 
holding  the  "Arminian  heresy;"  and, 
seeing  that  much  may  be  leamt  from  Dr. 
Gill's  "  Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon,"  we  hesitate  not  to  give  it  tbia 
passing  notice. 

The  Pilgrim's  Hand-book;  or,  Cotmsel  and 

Comfort  for  the  Wayfarers  of  Zion.     tiet 

forth  by  a  Pilgrim. 
Vestiges    of  Divine   Vengeance;    or.  the 

Dead  Bea  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

By  William  Elfe  Tavlor.    London :  Wer- 

theim  and  Macintosh. 

The  *' Pilgrim's  Hand-Book"is  dedi- 
eated  to  "  all  Zion-bound  Pilgrims,"  and 
wishes  them  "health  and  peace."  It 
offers  "plain  directions,  wise  counsels, 
and  sure  comforts,  left  by  those  who  have 
gone  before,"  and  furnishes  **  sweet  lays, 
to  beguile  the  way  when  the  road  is  rug- 
ged and  steep."  The  contents  are  as  fol- 
lows : — A  brief  history  of  the  holy  order 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  Zion ;  Notice  to  travel- 
lers; The  Pilgrim's  confession  and  prayer; 
The  Pilgrim's  song;  The/Cbrisdan  Pil- 
grim ;  Confession ;  Repentance ;  Balth ; 
Truth;  Love;  Scripture;  Prayer;  Hu- 
mility; Contentment;  Affliction;  Age; 
Time ;  Death  ;  Eternity ;  Heaven  ;  Con- 
clusion. Under  these  various  headings  we 
have  more  than  300  extracts  in  poetry  and 
prose  flrom  nearly  100  different  authors, 
living  and  dead,  each  chapter  commencing 
with  suitable  portions  from  the  Book  of 
books — the  Bible.  To  all  who  hfive  set 
out  for  the  kingdom  we  commend  the 
volume.  It  will  afford  sweet  morsels 
of  refreshment  by  the  way. 

**  Vestiges  of  Divine  Vengeance,"  from 
the  well-known  author  'of  **  Hippolytua 
and  the  Christian,"  is  deserving  attentive 
perusal'  and  extensive  circulation.  It 
contains  accounts  of  the  moat  recent  dis- 
coveries, which  oannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  two  books,  the 
first  conuining  six  chapters^  and  the  second 
five.  They  are  thus  described.  Book  I. 
Thb  Dbad  Sba  Azro  it8  SHORsa.  1. 
Dangers  of  the  Dead  Sea.  8.  Early  ex- 
plorers. 3.  Dr.  Robinson's  researches. 
4.  Lieutenant  Lyncb's  expedition.  6. 
De  Saulcy^s  expedition.  6.  Hi»tory  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Book  II.  Thb  Citibs  of  thb 
Plain,  as  Dzbcoybrbd  by  Db  Saulcy. 

1.  The  Overthrow  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain* 

2.  Probable  site  of  the  Destroyed  Cities. 
9.  Discovery  of  Sodom  and  Zoar.  4. 
Discovery  of  Qomorrah.  6.  Diaoovery  of 
Zeboim  and  Admsh. 


« 


Voluntaryism  ii^  England  and  Wales;  or, 
the  Cttosns  of  1851.     London :   idociety 
for  the  Liberation  of  Beligion  fiK>m  btate 
Patronage  and  Control; 
Availing  liimself  of  the  valuable  report 
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of  Mr.  Horace  M&no,  the  aathor  of  '*  Vo* 
luntaryism  fn  Bngland  and  .Wales  **  has 
drawn  out  in  clear  and  forcible  contrast 
aome  most  important  facts  as  to  the  pro- 
gress and  relative  strength  of  conipul»ory 
asd  non-compiilFory  systems  for  the  sus- 
tentation  of  relieioua  worship  in  the 
country.  Placing  in  juxtaposition  the 
efforts  of  Nonconformists,  their  rapid  de- 
Telopment  and  increase,  with  those  of  the 
Established  Church,  the  superiority,  as 
calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
nation,, is  claimed  for  the  former;  and  it 
is  shown  that,  even  where  expsmion  has 
taken  place  in  connection  with  the  Chnrch 
of  Bngland,  it  has  been  by  the  voluntary 
principle  bcing^  brought  to  hear  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  coercive  system. 

We  commend  the  volume  to  the  atten- 
tive perusal  of  all,  whether  crnformibts 
or  non-conformists.  It  treats  of  a  subject 
which  demands  serious  consideration,  and 
all  ought  to  feel  grateful  that  by  so  much 
painstaking  it  is. brought  clearly  before 
them.  Wiih  more  spsce  at  our  disposal, 
we  should  have  been  pleased  to  give  ex- 
tracts, and  could  have  more  largely  re- 
viewed the  work. 


The  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits.  Old  and 
Modern  Edinburgh.  The  Bible  Hand- 
Book ;  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  JJacred  Scriptures,  by  Joseph  Angus, 
D.D.  The.  People's  Almanack.  The 
Christian's  Almanack.  The  Scripture 
Pocket-book.  London:  Keligioua  Tract 
Society. 
The  two  first  are  interesting  volumes, 

suitable  as  presents  for  the  young  or  for 


Sunday-school  libraries.  The  ^  Bible 
Hand-Book"  is  one  of  the  Tolnmes  pub* 
libhed  in  the  '*  Education  Seriea.'*  It  is  a 
most  valuable  work,  reflects  great  credit 
on  Dr.  Anizos,  and  ought  to  l>e  in  the  band 
of  every  Sunday-school  teacher  and  elder 
scholar  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
study  and  mastery  of  it  would  help  to 
make  our  preachers,  both  local  and 
itinerant,  '*  workmen  needing  not  to  he 
ashamed  ;*'  and  we  ahoold  hear  of  less 
blundering  on  the  part  of  those  who  stand 
up  to  teach  others,  if  its  historical  facts 
and  explanations  of  scriptural  flgures  and 
phraees  were  generally  known.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  review  the  whole  *'  ferfes" 
shprtly  and  shall  then  call  more  particular 
attention  to  this  volume. 

It  is  really  astonishing  what  a  large 
amount  of  useful  information,  hints,  &c., 
is  crowded  into  the  almanacks  and  pockf  i- 
book.  The  People's  is  evidently  intei^df  d 
for  the  million.  Its  illiisTrations  and 
price  commend  it.  While  "  The  Chris- 
tian's*' gives  a  text  for  every  day,  and  pre- 
sents rich  gems  of  thought  from  many 
pions  authors,  it  does  not  leave  its  reader 
destitute  of  valuable  inforntation  connec- 
ted with  the  life  that  now  is. 

The  Pocket-book  Is  not  only  fit  for  the 
pocket  of  any  lady  or  gentleman  In  the 
land,  but  is  of  itself  a  pocket-fnll  of 
treasure.  Beautifully  got  up,  with  all 
sorts  of  conveniences,  it  may  indnce  the 
man  of  business  to  become  a  reader  of 
God's  word  daily,  and  help  the  Christian 
to  be  exact  and  orderly  in  all  his  bosiness 
engagements. 


011  Ittblk^ffab. 


Wb  began  the  year  with  war,  as  the 
great  exciting  topic,  and  so  we  conclude 
it.  The  Danube  was  then  the  centre  of 
all  eyes  :  now  the  Black  Sea  absoi^s  ,the 
attention  of  Europe  and  Asia.  There 
Russia  committed  an  atrocious  act  of 
barbaric  savagery  in  the  massacre  at 
£inope,  and  afterwards  violated  the  usagea 
of  civilised  warfare  by  wantonly  firing  on 
a  flag  of  truce  :  and  now  in  the  very  midst 
of  that  comparatively  strange  sea  to 
Western  Powers,  on  a  point  of  land  almost 
equidistant  from  Sinope  and  Odessa, 
Russia  is  receiving  from  the  allied  armies 
and  squndrona  a  retribution  aa  fearful  as 
it  is  being  grandly  achieved.  Sebasiopol, 
the  most  important  ar»enal  of  the  Czar, 
is  undergoing  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege, 
and  the  allied  forces  upon  a  narrow  strip  of 
country,  while  they  have  Invested  the  city, 
have  themselves  been  inclosed  by  an  im- 
menro  relieving  army  of  Russians  under 
Liprandl,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Russian 


commanders.  Some  of  the  most  sanguin- 
ary contests  of  modern  times  have  been 
the  result.  An  attack  of  the  Russians  vo. 
the  most  southern  position  of  the  Allies 
at  Bnlaklava,  on  the  25th  Octot)er,  was 
repul^e(^with  vigour,  thoueh  with  great 
loss  on'  both  sides.  The  5th  of  iVovem^^or 
was  witness  to  a  straggle  of  an  almost  un- 
precedented character.  At  n<*on  of  night, 
60,000  Russians  prepared  to  descend  with 
the  suddenness  and  fury  of  an  avalanche, 
upon  the  unsuspecting  ailiea.  A  grsnd 
high  mass  was  celebrated  for  them  all,  to 
consecrate  the  conflict.  The  eldest  son 
of  the  Czar  addressed  to  them  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  to  drive  their  foes 
into  the  sen.  Then  immense  quantities 
of  brandy  and  other  flre-waters  were  dis- 
tributed, until  the  great  host  was  drugged 
into  excitement;  and  before  two  in  the 
morning,  the  march  towards  the  English 
lines  WHS  stealthily  and  noiselessly  com- 
menced.    Long  before  dawn,   the  Kttle 
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company  of  English  troops,  not  more 
than  8y000  strong^  was  fairly  beleagaered 
by  the  mighty  masa  of  MuBcovites;  bat 
thoagh  surprised,  they  were  not  daunted; 
and  while  their  gallant  French  allies 
found  full  employment  for  a  Yigorous 
sortie  from  the  city,  the  British  carried 
on  a  matchless  struggle  in  the  very  teeth 
of  ^he  tremendous  army  that  had  come 
up,  as  it  were,  to  devour  them  at  a 
mouthful.  Redoubts  and  guns  were 
taken  and  retaken  again  and  again;  so 
thick  was  the  fight,  that  the  two  hosU 
were  almost  inextricably  intermingled  ; 
and  around  the  Bnglish  lines  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  judge  of  the  prouret^s  of  the 
conflict  until,  as  the  fog  of  the  inorning 
cleared  away,  the  more  distant  squadrons 
of  the  enemy  were  discovered  to  be  re- 
treating. The  battle  ended  in  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  Russians,  whose  loss 
it  is  estimated,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  reached  the  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  15,000  men — a  greater  number 
than  the  whole  army  of  the  allies  en- 
gaged in  repelling  the  assault*  The  loss 
of  the  English  did  not  much  exceed  that 
which  they  snstained  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Alma. 


The  protraeted  eonflict  in  the  Crimea 
is  necessitating  the  transhipment  of  large 
reinforcements,  which,  soon  after  the 
above  fearful  struggle,  began  to  arrive  on 
the  field  of  battle  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
a  day. 

The  5th  of  November  ocenrred  upon  a 
Sunday.  So  do  what  are  called  the  ne- 
cessities of  human  warihre  desecrate  the 
most  holy  things,  and  ruthlessly  violate 
the  most  sacred  ordinances  of  Christianity. 

Of  all  the  expeditions  of  modern  times, 
however,  none  lias  evoked  more  interest 
and  sympathy,  and  more  enlightened 
Christian  approval,  than  that  which  is 
now  being  conducted  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mies  Nightingale.  This  young 
lady,  high-minded,  polished,  talented,  and 
wealthy,  under  sanction  of  high  authority, 
is  conducting  a  little  army  of  nnrses,  of 
superior  qualificationis  to  the  hospitals  of 
the  Eastern  army  at  Scutari.  A  mission 
so  purely  philanthropic  and  humane,  one 
so  calculated  to  bestow  invaluable  bless- 
ings upon  the  sufferers  by  this  horrid 
war,  could  not  have  been  devised  at  a 
time  when  it  was  mors  needed.  The 
good-wishes  and  prayers  of  all  good 
men  attend  her  !  %. 


utual-Jib  J^ssadation  ^ieperttr. 


PROGRBSS  OP  THB  A8S0CIATI0N. 

Bbfore  the  year  closes,  we  are  desirous 
of  again  calling  the  attention  of  our  bre- 
thren to  the  importance  of  exerting  them- 
selves in  every  possible  way  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Association.  Eiipe- 
cially  would  we  urge  it  upon  those  resid- 
ing in  circuits  where  heavy  claims  have 
been  made,  without  a  proportionate  effort 
to  arouse  attention  to  the  merits  of  the 
Association. 

There«re  places  where  again  and  again 
mouey  has  been  drawn  for  tlie  burial  of 
the  dead  and  the  support  of  the  sick  and 
aged,  but  where  there  are  always  'Mets 
and  hindrances^"  to  the  holding  of  meet- 
ings for  advocating  the  cause.  We  refer 
not  to  places  where  the  people  are  all 
poor  together,  and  where  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  meeting  or  an 
honorary  member ;  but  we  refer  to  large 
towns  and  cities,  where  meetings  can  be 
called  for  anything  and  everything  at  the 
shortest  notice,  but  year  after  year  is 
allowed  to  pass  away,  and  to  all  our  im- 
portunities and  offers  the  answer  comes 
with  a  f reeling  influence,  "not  yet." 

Surely  after  five  years'  experience  as  to 
the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  between  six  and  seven  thou- 
sand pounds  in  relieving  the  distressed, 
there  need  be  oo  hesitation  in   asking 


friends  to  come  to  our  help.  The  ceporta 
should  be  put  in  circulation ;  the  Maga- 
zine should  be  lent;  male  and  female 
advocates  should  go  forth  collecting,  card 
in  hand;  honorary  members  should  be 
sought;  subscriptions  and  donations 
asked  for  and  collected.  In  the  pulpit, 
the  school-room,  the  parlour,  everywhere, 
the  claims  of  the  poor  should  be  eoforoed, 
and  what  has  been  done  should  be  made 
known.  The  ladies  should  be  more  gene* 
rally  enlisted  on  our  side ;  their  sym- 
pathies are  with  us  whenever  they  have 
been  appealed  to,  and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  joung  as  col- 
lectors, the  matrons  as  contributors. 
Thus  provision  for  tea-meetings  would  be 
easily  secured,  ay,  and  places  in  which 
to  hold  them,  if  efforts  commensurate  with 
the  exigencies  and  the  merits  of  our  causu 
were  put  forth.  While  a  generous  nation 
is  responding  to  the  appeals  pot  forth  on 
behalf  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  oar 
sailors  and  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in  the 
bloody  strife  now  carried  on  against  tliat 
enemy  of  humanity — the  Emperor  Ni- 
chola!',  shall  the  veterans  who  have  long 
fought  against  the  enemy  of  souls,  under 
the  Captain  of  their  salvation,  for  the 
good  of  their  fellows,  be  allowed  to  perish 
of  hunger,  or  their  survivors  see  them  laid 
in  a  pauper's  grave?     Forbid  it  gratl- 
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tude  1  Let  those  who  hftTe  endured  hard- 
fiese  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  see 
that  they  are  not  uncared  for  now  that 
they  are  past  service,  and  sinking  into 
the  decrepitude  of  old  age. 

There  are  now  on  the  funds  86  super- 
annuated, and  54  sick  ;  and  since  the  last 
<^99'cgAte  meeting,  80  have  been  num- 
bered with  the  dead,  to  whose  friends 
the  sum  of  £160  has  been  paid  for  their 
funeral  expenses. 

ANMITBBBART  OF  THB  LODTH  BHAWOH 
OPTHE  **WKSLB/aN  MBTHODIBT local 
PRBACBES8'  MUTUAL-AID  A680CIA- 
TIOW." 

Sbsmons  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
were  preached  on  Sunday,  22nd  October, 
by  the  President,  Mr.  James  Wild,  of 
London,  and  Mr.  William  Martin,  of  Al- 
trincbam.  to  excellent  congregations, 
at  the  River  Head  Room,  the  British 
School,  and  the  Com  Eichansre. 

The  tea-meeting  oo  the  following  day 
was  held  in  the  large  School-room,  con- 
nected with  the  General  Baptist  Chapel. 
The  attendance,  although  respectable,  was 
not  large.  The  public  meeting  afterwards 
was  holden  in  the  chapel,  kindly'lent  for 
that  purpose  by  the  excellent  pastor,  Mr. 
Richard  Ingham,  and  the  church.  J.  B. 
Sharpley,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  iroted  to 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Babkkb,  Congregational  Minister, 
having  shortly  to  retire  from  the  meeting, 
moved  the  first  resolution,  as  follows : — 

''Believing  that  a  gof^pel  ministry  is  of 
divine  appointment,  we  nevertheless  do  not 
believe  that  that  ministry  most  of  neces- 
sity be  separated  from  worldly  avoca- 
tions. In  every  age  Ood  has  been  pleased 
to  employ  as  bis  ministem  many  answer- 
ing to  those  denominated  Lay- Preachers; 
and  It  Is  matter  of  devout  thanksgiving 
that  in  the  present  day  so  msny  of  this 
charaeter  are  engaged  in  co-operation  with 
various  churches,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  several  branches  of  the  Methodist 
family,  whose  labours  have  been  signally 
owned  to  the  salvation  of  thousands  of 
souls."  The  speaker  heartily  supported 
the  sentiment  of  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman:  —  I  am  giad  that,  In ' 
reference  to  Mr.  Barker's  own  church,  he 
has  to  some  extent  employed  an  agency 
similar  to  purs,  and  has  found  it  so  bene- 
fldal.  What  baa  contributed  so  much  to 
the  prosperity  of  Methodism  f  Its  varied 
agency—the  diversity  of  gifts  found  amongst 
her  members;  and  Methodism  has  laid 
hold  of  these  plfts  and  employed  them  to 
the  best  of  purpose*.  The'remaricable 
sueoesswhich  attended  Methodism  up  fo  the 
first  century  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  We  are  not  Taia 
enough  to  suppose  the  local  preachers  are 


most  worthy  of  honour,  nor  ought  the 
travelling  ones  to  arrogate  all  the  honour 
to  themselves.     If  our  local  preachers  are 
reduced  in  their  circumstances,  and  worn 
out  by  their  labours,  they  have  every  right 
to  be  supported  in  their  affliction;  and  tho«e 
who  have  the  heart  to  frown  upon  this  excel- 
lent Association,  are  in  the  highest  degree 
censurable!    I  hear  of  many  oontrivaDcot 
for    the  sustenance  and  support   of  the 
itinerant  preachers  and  their  families.    I 
don't  quarrel  with  our  ft-Iends  for  making 
thei^e  provisions,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
know  there  are  some  others  who  have  in- 
jured their  health  by  incessant  Sabbath 
labours;  whose  health  has  been  impaired 
by  exposure  to  the  weather  at  all  sea;»ons 
of  the  year;  and  I  should  think  it  unworthy 
of  the  church  if,  with  greatapontaneity  of 
feeling,  it  did  not  accord  with  the  aim  of 
this  Association,  and  render  cheerful  and 
liberal  assistance  to  its  endeavours.    The 
Chairman  then  called  upon  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Hurley,  to  read  the  report. 

The  Sbcbbtart  said :— Prom  the  Re- 
port whk!h  I  am  about  to  read,  you  will 
perceive  that  we  have  within  our  ovrn 
branch  arguments  sufficient  deeply  to  im- 
press every  unprejudiced  mind  with  the 
nece«slty  snd  value  of  this  godlike  in- 
stitution. The  more  I  see  of  its  practical 
working,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it 
deserves  general  confidence  and  support. 
I  am  especially  delighted  that  its  great 
characteristic  is  that  which  distingnlshei 
Christianity  itself.  It  is  love  in  exercise, 
benevolence  in  motion.  It  is  lore  to 
Christ  manifesting  itself  in  kindnoM  and 
acts  of  kindness  to  his  disciples  for  his 
sake.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  will,  I 
think,  be  fully  confirmed  by  the  Report. 
At  the  present  time  we  haTe  in  connection 
with  our  branch  27  members,  12  hono- 
rary members,  and  three  honorary  con- 
tributors. During  the  last  year,  ending 
the  loth  of  the  present  monUi,  there  has 
been  received 

Prom  Members £16  1  6 

Prom  Honorary  Members  ...    12  9  0 
F^m  Honorary  Contributors    .      1  10  6 
Proceeds  of  the  last  year's  Tea- 
Meeting .    .      5  0  0 

Total  amount  reodTed  during  ■ 

the  year £35  1  0 

During  the  year  ten  members  have 
been  relieyed  during  sickness  for  periods 
▼arying  in  lergtfai  from  two  weeks  to 
twenty-three  weeks ;  and  the  total  amount 
paid  to  sick  members  during  the  past 
year  is  £27  8s. 

The  total  amount  received  since  the 
commencement,  from  all  soureea,  op  to 
the  10th  of  the  present  month,  is  £102. 
The  total  amount  paid  to  sick  members 
since  the  commencement  op  to  the  same 
period  is  £56  6s.  4d.    Fhmi  this  you  will 
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perceire  tbtt  there  bts  been  about  the 
same  amount  paid  to  sick  memben  daring 
the  last  tweWe  monthe  that  there  was 
during  the  preceding  tweot  j-three  months, 
the  period  indoded  in  the  last  year's 
report.  This»  together  with  the  fact,  that 
there  are  two  still  on  the  funds,  one  re* 
eeiring  is.  per  week,  and  the  other  Os. 
per  week,  will  show  the  necessity  for 
increased  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  the  local  preachers. 

Mr.  WiLD^  on  being  called  opon  to 
second  the  resolution,  said — I  stand  in  a 
critical  and  unenviable  situation ;  being 
bnth  president  and  treasurer  of  this  As- 
sociation !  As  president,  I  must  be  care- 
ful as  to  what  I  say  or  do,  lest  I  should  in 
any  wise  commit  this  excellent  institution. 
As  treasurer,  I  must  mind  to  say  or  do 
nothing  which  shall  hare  a  tendency  to 
inj  ure  the  funds.  I  stand  before  you  on 
this  occasion  a  gray-headed  local  preacher, 
that  has  often  stood  up  to  preach  Christ 
in  the  highways  and  hedges,  dripping  wet 
with  rain.  I  remember  something  about 
the  Centenary  movement.  I  then  made 
my  appeal  in  behalf  of  my  local  brethren, 
by  inquiring  whether  they  did  not  intend 
to  honour  John  Wesley  in  the  contem- 
plation 'Of  a  fund  for  their  support  f  I 
begged  that  there  might  be  a  sd)[)arate 
fund  for  them,  and  offered  £100  towards 
that  object ;  but  no,  not  one  penny  could 
they  spare  for  the  poor  local  preachers. 
The  year  1849  was  a  memorable  year;  in 
that  year  Qod  came  to  the  relief  of  his 
suffuring  servants;  this  Association  was 
commenced,  and  has  prospered  from  the 
beginning,  though  great  influence  has 
been  exercised  to  prevent  support  being 
given  us ;  we  were  written  against,  spoken 
against,  snnbbed  in  our  infancy  as  inso- 
lent, and  exposed  to  insults  and  oppo- 
sition of  various  aorts ;  but  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  upon  our  work,  and,  under 
the  smile  of  Heaven,  we  prospered.  Help 
us  by  your  prayers;  help  us  with  your 
contributions.  We  ask  not  whether  you 
belong  to  the  Free  Methodist  Church  of 
Louth  or  to  the  Conference.  We  talk  not 
who  you  are,  but  we  do  entreat  yon  on 
behalf  of  those  who  go  out  on  the  Sabbath 
day  to  preach  the  goepel  of  Christ.  Yuu 
at  Louth  have  set  the  Connexion  a  noble 
example  as  a  Free  Church;  may  God 
bless  yon  and  multiply  you  exceedingly  ; 
may  the  seed  of  the  Kingdom  sown  by 
your  preachers  abundantly  increase ;  and 
may  yon,  sir  (to  the  Chairman),  ever  have 
^  cause  to  rejoice  tbat  you  were  a  member, 
and  a  powerful  promoter,  of  the  Free 
M''thodIst  Church  in  Louth. 

Mr.  Qborob  Dunn  proposed  and 
Bopported  with  appropriate  remarks  the 
second  resolntioo,  vis.—**  That  as  great 
numbers  of  the  unpaid  ministry  are  poor 


in  this  world's  goods,  and  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves  iu  sickness  and 
oM  age,  and  cannot  leave  sufficient  for 
their  decent  interment  at  death,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  Mutual-Aid 
Association,  which  has  been  established 
to  meet  their  necessities,  should  be 
•efficiently  sustained,  and  this  meeting 
pledgee  itself  to  help  in  every  possible 
vray  those  who,  in  dependence  upon  God , 
are  oo-operating  to  help  each  other  in 
the  time  of  need." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
W,  Harriq,  the  late  honorary  secretary, 
who  read  notes  from  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
KIddall  and  Ingham,  regretting  their 
inability  to  attend  the  meeting,  and 
observed  that  Mr.  Wild  not  only  fdt 
aright  in  this canse,  but  (tcted  well.  He  had 
presented  to  the  friends  of  this  Association 
a  donation  of  100  guineas,  and,  knowing 
that  Government  only  allowed  three  per 
cent,  for  money  invested,  Mr.  W.  liberally 
offered ^U0,  and  in  advance,  too:  a  thing 
which  no  government  ever  yet  did.  Mr. 
Harris  gave  some  interesting  statistics 
from  the  general  Report,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

Mr.  J.  Johnson,  who  proposed 
the  third  resolution:— *' That  the  Local 
Preachers'  Mutual-Aid  Association  offers 
facilities  of  great  advantage  to  its  mem- 
bers, not  only  for  the  benefit  of  its  sick, 
aged,  poor,  and  berearad,  but  for  'pro- 
voking one  another  to  love  and  to  good 
works,'  strengthening  each  others'  hands 
in  their  labours,  and  affording  mutual 
edification,  inentally  and  spiritaally ;  fa- 
cilities which*  ought  to  be  eagerly  appro- 
priated by  them,  and  which,  it  is  hoped, 
the  Louth  Branch  will  avail  itself  of 
speedily." 

Mr.  W.  Mabtin,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  remarked : — **  I  trust  it  is  our 
aim  to  elevate  the  local  preachers  without 
depressing  anybody  else.  If  they  ore  to  be 
raised,  they  must  raise  themselves.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  local  preachers  of  the  present 
day  are  at  a  discount ;  and  fbiglve  me  if  I 
say,  in  many  instances  they  deserve  to  be 
so !  They  of  the  olden  time  were  men  of 
industry.  The  men  of  Lancashire,  after 
working  hard  all  the  week  in  their  mills 
had  to  preach  three  sermons  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.  (Mr.  Sbarpley  himself  could 
not  do  this,  much  as  he  can  do.)  We 
must  make  the  people  wUer  as  well  as 
better;  and  if  our  friends  cannot  find 
time  to  study,  let  them  preach  one  sermon 
where  they  now  preach  three ;  and  if  they 
cannot  do  that  well,  let  them  preach  one  a 
fortnight  instead  of  one '  a  week.  I  was 
delighted  with  the  tone  of  your  love-feast 
yesterday,  and  especially  with  the  man 
who  said  be  bad  obtained  a  clean  heart, 
andy  being  resolved  to  do  more  lor  God 
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than  he  had  hitherto  done,  had  deter- 
mioed   to  rise  at   foar  o'clock  that  he 
might  have  more  time  for  thU  work  I 
The  old  Methodists  did  so.      ExouBe  me 
if  I  say  laziness  is  a  besetting  sin  of  the 
present  day ;  and  some  men '  are  in  the 
habit  of  preparing  their  sermons  white 
smoking  their  pipes,  or  rocking  themselTea 
in  an  easy  chair !    This  is  not  the  way  to 
instruct  the  rising  generation.    It  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  funds  of  this  in- 
stitution—as there  would  not  be  so  many 
claimauts  of  its  beneBts — if  the  members 
would  rise  at  five  in  the  morning  instead  of 
seven  or  eight.  I  don't  say  that  the  local  is 
more  honourable  than  the  itinexant  mini* 
ster ;    but    to   say    the   man   is   more 
honourable  who  gives  a  sermon  that  costs 
him  nothing,  than  he  who  prepares  his 
during  the  intervak  of  labour,  is  simply 
ridiculous.     But  something  must  be  done 
by  the  people.    The  common  inquiry  is, 
<Who    preaches  to-day?'      'Oh!   it  is 
only  So-and-So,  a  poor  local  preacher ;' 
and  they  return  from  the  service  saying, 
<It  was  a  poor   affair'-^*the    preacher 
was  very  lifeless— a  great  many  asleep,' 
&c.   I  f  you  ask  the  prescher,  he  says,  *  The 
people  were  very  lifetess— it  was  a  poor 
affair  1 '    The  fault  is  as  often  in  the  pew 
as  in  the  pulpit,     A  sermon,  not  to  be 
surpassed,  may  be  preached,  and  yet  no 
apparent  good    results   follow.;   and  at 
night  the  preacher,  wearied  and  dispirited, 
cries,  *Who  bath  belief ed  our  report?' 
No  result  *  and  whose  fault  is  it  f    Tbe 
peoples'  I    One  inquires  of  his  neighbour, 
*  Have  ypu  heard  of  the  great  Revivalist? 
Why  he  never  preaches  a  sermon  withoat 
having  souls  saved  1'    Supposing  yoa  see 
the  people  crowding  to  the  chapel  at  half- 
past  five  o'clock,  yon  say,  *  Why  do  you 
go    so  early?'     'Oh,'   the  answer   is, 
<we    expect  a   glorious  time  with  Mr. 
Gaughey.'     You    say,    'Why  you  will 
have  no  good  done   by  Mr.  Caughey !' 
'  Oh,  we  never  knew  leas  than  twenty-five 
souls  saved  at  a  time  under  him  I'    Next 
Sunday  the  people  are  sauntering  along 
at  a  quarter  past    six.      You  inquire, 
'  Who  preaches  to-day  ?'    '  Why,  Brother 
So-and-so.'     'Then^   you'll   have  souls 
saved !'    '  Nay,  we  never  yet  knew  it  so 
under  himl'     Pray  whose  fault  is  it? 
When  the  one  preaches,    the    place  is 
crowded  to  excess ;  hallelujahs,  glories, 
responses,   caivM   the    building  to  echo 
again ;  at  the  close  of  the  sermon  and 
commencement  of  the  prayer-meeting, 
scarcely  a  soul  leaves  the  place ;  fifty 
are  trying  to  pray  at  once;   tbe  Holy 
Ghost  honours  their  faith,  and  souls  are 
saved.    The  congregations  make  the  re- 
vivalist.   If  the  people  come  full  of  faith 
and  praver,  you  will  have  '  times  of  re- 
freshing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,' 


let  who  will  preach.    Yon  have  been  told 
that  every  member  of  the  church  is  m 
'  priest  unto   God.'    Act  like  such.   Yoo 
hsve  to  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  for  your- 
selves and  for  others.  We  want  the  aetam 
of  thoee  times  when,  if  a  man  were  con* 
verted,  he  ooald  not  rest  satisfied  until  his 
nelghbdars  were  converted.    It  is  yonre 
to  contribute  to  the  gathering  of  a  gioriooa 
harvest  to  the  church  of  the  Redeemer. 
Let  us  all  be  alive  to  the  responsibilities 
oar  privileges  imply.    The  infiueaoe  of 
love  to  Jesus  Christ  would  develop  a  feel- 
ing similar  to  that  which  prevailed  when 
the    Holy    Spirit   descended   upon    the 
ancient  church.  Love  was  the  watchword, 
oansing  those  who  believed  to  be  a  vast 
and  happy  Ismify.      It   is  one    of  the 
greatest  of  honours  to  administer  to  1^ 
necessities  of  the  saints.    We  should  have 
bettertimee^if  our  local  preachers  would 
pray  harder  and  study  harder.    If  all 
would  do  their  part,  we  should  never  have 
a  service  without  conversions — every  day 
would  be  a  Sabbath — every  meal  a  sacra- 
ment :  the  people  feeling  their  responsi- 
bilities to  God— the  preachers,  theirs  to 
the  people  and  to  God." 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  -  the 
ladies  for  providing  gratuitous  trays ;  to 
the  deputation,  to  the  chairman  and  his 
excellent  lady,  and  to  the  pastor,  mem- 
bers, and  trustees  of  tbe  Baptist  Church, 
for  the  use  of  their  chapel  and  school- 
room; and  so  concluded  another  very 
interesting  and  profitable  anniversary  of 
the  Louth  Branch  of  the  Local  Preachers' 
Mutual- Aid  Association. 

Hbvbt  Booth bt,  Jno. 
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POKATIOXS,      HOKORART     SUBSCRimONSy 
ETC.,  RECEIVED  BT  THE  TrKASVRBR,  TO 

NoTEMBER  20, 1854:— 
Mr.  R.  Claikc,  Dayentry  H.M.,  £1 ; 
collected  by  J»  Frisby  Sinnes, 
the  son  of  a  Local  Preacher  at 
Bugby,  per  Mr.  Brambley,  Da- 

ventry,  iSl  i^  M 2 

John  B.  Sharpley,  Esq.,  H.H., 
Louth,  £1  Is.:  Roger  Sharp- 
ley,  Esq.,  tUi,,  £1  la.; 
Samuel  Snarpley,  Esq.,  H.!!., 
*  £1  Is.;  Jo8q)h  Larder,  Esq., 
H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  Joseph  Johnson, 
Esq.,  H.M.,  £1  Is. ;  James 
Kirkby,  Esq.,  H.M.,  £1  Is.;  lira. 
Kirkby,  Hon.  Contributor,  10s.; 
Mr.  U.  Boot^bv,  lion.  Contribu- 
tor, lOs.      .    .' 7 

Collected  at  Belper  Chapel,  £S  14aL; 

Sroceeds  of  Tea  Meeting  at 
[ilford,  £1 128.  4d.  ....  5 
Charles  Peace,  Esq..  B.M.,  Shef- 
field, £1  Is.;  Alderman  Isaac 
Schoiield,  H.M.,  Ditto,  £1  Is.; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Burrows,  H.M., 
Ditto,  £1  Is.;  Collectioa  at 
Norton,  Ditto,  4b 8    7    0 


6    0 


6    4 
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Alfced  Camell,  Pleasley,  Mansfield 
Circait,  being  the  profits  of  a 

Load  of  Coala 0    9    0 

Mr.  J.  Astin,  Ripon  Cfrcuit,  10s. ; 
Mr.  S.   Demaine,    ii.  6d.;    col- 
lected by  Brother  Abby,  Ditto     0  16    6 
Mr.  Frith  Barber,  H.M.j  Holmfirth  110 
Donations,  Stonrport  Circuit     .    .0    6  10 
E.  M.  Warell,  Esq.,  H.M.,  Halifax, 
«1  Is. ;  W.  Foster,  Esq.,  H.M., 
Ditto,   £1  Is.;    G.  W.  Brown, 
Esq.,  Hon.  Contribution,  Ditto, 

10s.  6d. 2  H    6 

Donation,  Burton-on-Trent  ...  0    2    6 
Mr.  CUve,  H.M ,  Birmingham  ..110 
Collected  after  a  Public  Meeting  at 
Inkpin,  in  the  Hungerford  Cir- 
cuit, £1  Is. ;   Mr.  T.  Edwards, 
H.M.,  Wilton,  Ditto,  £1;  Mr. 
E.    Edwards,     H.M.,    Harding 
Farms,  Ditto,  £1 ;  collected  by 
Brother  Dore,  Ditto,  £2  IBs.     .  6  17    0 
A  lady  Honorary  Contributor, -per 
Mr.  Marriott,  of  Ratcliffe,  Not- 
tingham Circuit,  12s. ;  Mr.  Wm. 
Clifton,  M.M.,  of  Birminffham, 
Ditto,  £1   Is. ;    Arthur  Morley, 
Esq.,    Donation,   do.  £5 ;    Mr. 
Book,  Subscription,  do.  5s.    .    .  6  18    0 
Mr.  John  F.  Bowman,  H.M.,  New- 
port Circuit  for  1863-4.  £2  2s. ; 
Mr.  J.  Cole,  H.M.,  PUlgwenlly, 

do.  £1  Is. 8    3    0 

Mr.   George   Jackson,    Donation, 
Burton-on-Trent,  28.  6d- ;  Mr.  H. 

Mason,  do.,  2s.  6d 0    5    0 

Mr.  Chipchase,  H.M.,  Spitalfields, 
£1  Is.;  Mrs.  Webb,  H.M.,  do. 

£1 2    10 

Donation  by  a  friend,  per  Mr.  W. 
Jones,  Cmderfurd,  Ledbury  Cir- 
cuit, 58. ;  Mr.  Tom  Goold,  da, 
10s;  Mr.  Tregaskis,  do.,  28.  6d.     0  17    6 


tingham,  £10  Is.;  Spitalfields,  £8  7s.; 
Deptford  and  Woolwich,  158.;  Ledbury, 
£8  58.  6d.;  Newport  Pagnell,  £2  8s.; 
Stamford,  £1  13s.;  Swaffham,  £6;  Roches- 
ter, £2  14s.;  Thetford,£l  16s.;  Sowerby 
Bridge,  £1  4s. 

BoNATioxs,  Honor iBT  SuBsoaipnoss,  and 

ChAPBL  GOLLBCTJONS  at  the  AaaRBOATE 

Mbshno  hbld  in  London,  Jvnb,  1854:— 

A  further  token  of  esteem  for  the 

Association  by  the  President    £10  10    0 
Mr.  W.  Brown,  H.M.,  Chelsea  Cir.    110 
Mrs.  Bultitude,  H.-M.,  do.  ...    1    1    0 
Mr.  W.  Jones,  H.M.,  Ross,  Here- 
fordshire    6    0    0 

Mr.  J.  K.  Hardy,  Southwark  ..100 
Mr.  Theodore  Jones,  H.M.,  Isling- 
ton   110 

Mrs.    Westcott,    H.M.,    Sutton, 

Croydon  Circuit 110 

Mr.  J.  G.  Perriers,  H.M.,  Bristol     110 

Mr.  C.  Hill,  aM.,  do 110 

Mrs.  J.  Brown,  H.M.,  Spitalfields  110 
Mr.  Cobby  (donation),  Sheffield  .  0  10  0 
Mr.  K  H.  Rabbits,  H.M.,  Wal- 

worth 550 

Mr.  P.  Williams,  H.M.,  Oldbury  110 
Mr.  Edwards,  HM,  Camden  Town    110 

By  242  Tea  Tickets 12    2    0 

By  Collection  at  Public  Meeting  5  13  1 
By  Chapel  Collections,  as  under: — 

Chelsea  Circuit 14  11    9 

Southwark  and  Lambeth  do.    .  16  12    2 
Deptford  and  Woolwich  ...    6    0    9 

Qneen-street 6  16    0 

Uind-street 6    6    9 

Spitalfields 25  12    8 

Fines  for  late  attendance  at  the 
business  meetings 0  11  •  7 

£126    0    4 


RSHnTAlfCES  BECEiyVD  BT  TRJB  TrSA- 

8URKR  TO  NoyEMBBR  20,  1854: — Fram- 
lingham,  £1  78. ;  Grantham,  £2  Us. ;  Wan- 
tage, £1  Is  ;   Glossop,  £1  Is  ;  Holywell, 
£1  16s.;  York,  £2  Us. ;  Thame,  £1  7s.; 
Ripon,  £8  6s. ;   Oxford,  £1  13s. ;  White- 
hayen,   13s.;    Workmgton,    £2    lU    6d.; 
Holmfirth,   £2   Us.;     Andoyer,    £1    Is.; 
Stourport,  £3  Is.  lOd.;  Halifax,  £4  8s.  6d. ; 
Axminster,  8s. ;   Merthyr  Tydyil,  £1'  7s. ; 
Leicester,  £3  15s.  6d. ;  tiamsUpW  £1 13s. ; 
Lincoln,  Ids. ;  Bramley,  £1 17s. ;  Dayentry, 
Md  15s.  8d.;    Chattdris.  £1  16s.;   North 
Walsham,  £2  28.;  s^carborough,  £1  19a.; 
Louth,    £12    198.   6d.;    Burton- oi^-Trent, 
£5  98.  6d. ;  Belper,  £7  98. ;  Wednesbury, 
£8  4s.;  Retford,  East,  £1  17s.;  Cromford, 
£8  Is.;    Burnley,    £2  58.;    Birmingham, 
£S  8s.  6d. ;  St  Helens,  £8  6s. ;  Manchester, 
£8  4s.  6d.;   Hungerford,  £8  6ft.  6d. ;   Wal- 
sall, £1 168  ;  Bromsgroye.  £1 4fl. ;  Sheffield, 
East,  £9  Os.  6d. ;  Sheffield,  West.  £7  Ss. ; 
Sunderland,  £8  78. ;  Isle  of  Wight,  128. ; 
Guernsey,  £1 18s. :  Gloucester,  £l  14s.  6d.; 
Holt,  £2  8s. ;  Spalding,  £1 16s. ;  Brackley, 
£2  5s. ;  Warrington,  14s.  8d. ;  Patrington, 
£14b.  ;  Addingham,  £1 19s. ;  Doyer,  £5  8s.; 
Pickering,  ^2  168. ;   Penrith,  £8  Ss  ;    Not- 


DIED. 


October  27, 1854.  Geor^  Baker,  of  Of- 
lerton,  in  the  Driffield  Circuit,  aged  73. 
Claim  £4.  He  had  been  on  the  funds  74 
weeks.  He  died  on  the  road  returning  from 
his  Sabbath  eyening  preaching  iq)point- 
ment. 

October  81,  1854.  Thomas  JCtchell,  of 
Sheffield,  aged  81.  Claim  £4.  He  died  in 
tsAth,  and  had  been  on  the  funds  119  weeks. 

October  16,  1854.  Edward  James,  of  the 
Penzance  Circuit,  aged  60.  Claim  £8.  Hia 
death  was  triumphant 

Noyember  8, 1854.  William  Hately,  sen., 
of  Birmingham,  aged  68.  Claim  £4.  His 
end  was  peace.    He  had  lieen  on  the  funda 

Qtt   WAokS. 

Noyember  4,  1854.  Hugh  Eya,  of  Be- 
nalston,  in  the  Tayistock  Circuit,  aged  49. 
Claim  £8.  The  saying  power  of  rdigion 
was  exemplified  in  his  death.  He  had  been 
on  the  funds  8  weeks  and  4  days. 

October  7.  1854.  Elizabeth  Sumner,  of 
Mawdsle^,  in  the  Southport  Circuit,  aged 
68.    Claim  £4.    Her  end  was  peace.     ^ 

Noyember  12, 1854.  Elizabeth  Smith,  of 
Linthurst,  in  the  Bromsgroye  Circuit,  aged- 
58.    Claim' £4. 
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Acton  and  Preachers,  249 
A  Disposed  Mind,  56 
Advice  to  Missionaries,  855 
Aflfection,  Poetry^  816 
Afflicted  Member,  Letter  from 

a  Class  Leader  to,  27 
A  Fine  Picture,  257 
Aged   Impenitent   Subdued, 

258 
A  Husband's  Tribute  to  a  Be- 
loved Wife,  840 
Aids  and  Hindrances  to  the 

Ministrv,  215,  250 
Altar    of    the    Household, 

Notice  of;  110 
Answer  to  a  Serious  Question, 

812 
Antinomianism,  486 
Anti-State  Church  Associa- 
tion, 114 
A  Peace  Alliance,  417 
Armies  and  Wws,  4 
"Armies    and    Ware,"  — A 

Reply,  111,  144 
Artistic  Perfection  and  Per- 
fection in  Christ,  254 
Australian  Almanaclc,  Notice 

of,  21 
Austria  and  the  Porte,  275 
Autobiography    and  Letters 
of  the  late  £dward  Black- 
stock,  Notice  o^  106 
A  Word  to  the  Teacher,  269 
A  Worthy  Pattern,  89 
Astronomy,  18,  70, 106,  189, 
186,  227,   258,    802,  846, 
888,427,465 
Balf6ur*8      Morning      Dew 

Drops,  Notice  of;  265 
Band  of    Hope    Almanack, 

Notice  of,  21 
Baptism,  Thoughts  on,  806 
Barnes*  Notes  on  the  Book 

of  Daniel,  Review  of,  57 
Battle  of  the  Alma,  488 
"Be  not  Weary,"  805 
Blden*s   Truth    Maintahied, 

Notice  of,  148 
Biography,  11,  52,  98, 181, 
177,  219,  255,  297,  840,  419 
Birket,   Mr.  Robert,  Memoir 

of,  419 
Birks,  Mr.  S.  J.,Death  of  280, 
Book   of    Sunday  Pictures, 

Notice  of,  481 
Bourbons,  The,  88 
Brackley  Branch,  159 
Bramwdl,  Wm.,  Menioir  of 
by  a  Member  of  his  Family, 
Notice  of.  108 
Bread  of  Life  Ezchanfled  for 
the  Waters  'of  Death,  150 
Brotherlv  Love  must  spring 

from  l^aith  in  Christy 
Brown^s  CloteL  or  President's 

Daughter,  Notice  of,  20 
Buzzacott's,  Rev.  A.,  Address 
on  administering  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  the  Members  of 
the  Association,  248 
Carter's  Methodism,  Past  and 

Present,  Notice  of.  148 
Carver, Wm.,  Memotrof,  255 


Cassell's  Educational  Series, 

Notice  of;  848 
Cassell's  Historical  Educator, 

Notice  of  21 
Cassell's    F<jnular     Biblical 

Educator,  Notice  of,  21 
Cassell's  Popular  Educator, 

Notice  of;  21 
Caughey.  Bev.  J.,  Letter  of;  26 
Caughey  s  Bfission  to  Eng^- 

land—a  Parallel,  284 
Cecil's  Remains,  Noticeof^ 804 
Centenary  Services  of  Bristol 

Tabernacle,  Notice  ofl  805 
Chaloner's  Tabulated   Book 

of  Revelation  at  one  View, 

Notice  of,  281 
Changes  in  the  lapse  of  a 

hundred  years  in  Methodist 

Ecclesiasticism,  196 
Cheever'sPowers  of  theWorld 

to  Come,  Notice  of,  21 
Child's   Companion,    Notice 

of,  22 
Chinese  Rebellion,  87 
Cholcn,  155,  857, 895 
Christian   Beneficence,  Law 

of  7,48,  94,172,  210 
Christianity  in  Humble  Lif^ 

271 
ChristianWieath,Noticeo^22 
Church  and  Chi4>e]  Accom- 
modation in  London,  116 
Churches  and  People  of  the 

United  Kingdom,  190 
Circuit  Walks  and  Incidents, 

223,  888 
Clarence  House,  Notice  of,  848 
Clerical  Missionaries  of  the 

Primitive  Type,  85 
Commercial  lYaveller's  Opi« 

nbn  in  Favour  of  the  Mame 

Law.  484 
Committee  Meetings, /40 
Comparisons  and   Contrasts 

between  Religious   Efforts 

and  the  Cost  of  Intoxicat- 
ing Beverages,  446 
Conflagration  in  Yorkshire, 
Notes  and   Reminiscences 
of;  175 
Constellation,     Remarkable, 

428 
Contribution  Boxes,  40 
Conversions    in   Answer    to 

Prayer,  462 
Convictions  Stifled,  891 
Cooke's  Christian  Theology, 

Notice  of;  141 
Copper  in  South  Africa,  115 
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144,  265,  805,  849,  484 
Crabb,  Mr.,  and  the  Dairy- 
man's Daughter,  426 
Crescent  and  Cross,  201 
Crime  and  Drunkenness,  488 
Cromford  Circuit,  157,  896 
Crooked   Spire   of  Chester- 
field, 370 
Cruelty  of  Popery,  270 
Crystal  Palace,  386 
Crvstal  Palace  and  Sabbath 
Desecration,  817 


Dairyman's    Daughter    and 

Mr.  Crabb,  426 
Daniel  Davis,  BeeoUectiaoa 
of  the  History  and  Expe- 
perience  of,  52,  9&,  131 
Daventry  Branch,  73 
Dawkea,  Memoir  of^  298 
Dawson,  Mr.  W.,   Original 
Correspondence    oi;     I4e!, 
265,  849,  434 
Day    of    Humiliation    and 

Prayer,  195 
Death  and  Sleep,  103 
Deaths,  40, 80,  118,  160,  in, 
289,  280,   820,    360,   S&8, 
440,478 
Diary  and  CafTeRxmdeDce  ef 

Leila  Ada,  Notux  oi;  230 
Dig  Deep,  &4 
Discontented     Flowen,    If 

Old  Humphxey,  399 
Discoveries  m  Babyloii,  Nia- 

eveh,  and  Syria,' 196 
Donations,  40,  79,  118,  lAi, 
200,  240,  280,    320,  SO), 
897,  440, 472 
Downham,  Norfolk,  279 
Dransfield's  Sermons,  Piayws 
and  Hjrmna,  Notice  o^  »>i 
Drunkenness,  Australia,  3S3 
East  Retfbid  Braneh,  238 
Economy,  815. 
Educational  Exlubitaon,  SIS 
Educational      Sutistifis     of 

Great  Britain,  274 
Edward  VI.  and  the  BibK  SIS 
Effects  of  Alcoholic  Liqnacs  ia 

the  Church,  447 
Entire     Sanctificatioa,   sad 

how  to  obtain  it,  349 
Essays,   Scripture    IBaBm- 
tions,  &c.,  1,  41,  81,  lil, 
161, 201, 250,  281,  821,361, 
401,441 
Evangelical  Alliance,  485 
Evangelical  Faith,  273 
Evidences  of  Gratitude  fior 

help  in  time  of  need,  118 
Expedition  to  the  Baltic,  154 
Exploration  of  the  Interior  of 

Australia,  115 
Facts  worth  looking  at  and 

Praying  over,  447 
Fallmg  Star,  Poeiry,  153 
Fate  of  Sir  John  FranUin,  437 
Favourable  Season,  154 
Foster's   Post    Copy-Booka, 

Notice  of,  229 
Fredrica  Bremer's  Invitatioa 

to  a  Peace  Alliance,  417 
Friendships    of   the    Bible 

Notice  of,  229 
Fruit  of  Parental  Esqiostala- 

tion,  269 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  88 
Fulness  of  Jesus,  Poetrg^  81 
Funoal      Allowances     and 
Members'      ContributioBs, 
198 
Gambling-houses,  155 
Gill's  Exposition  of  the  Can- 
ticles, Notice  ofl  466 
Godfirey  (Peter),  death  of,  3^8 


Godkin*8  Hungary  and  the 
MagyarSf  Notice  of,  20 

Gold  Discoveries,  88 

Good  Preaching,  356 

"  Good  Times,"  209 

Goode's  Watchwords  of  Gos- 
pel Truth,  Notice  of  229 

Globe  prepared  for  Man — ^A 
Gidde  to  Geology,  Notice 
of,  21 

Gratitude  for  Benefits,  199 

Great  Demoraliser  of  the 
People,  441 

GutzlafTs  Bible  and  the 
Chinese  Insurgents,  232 

Habeas  Conras  Act,  410 

Hamilton's  Memoir  of  Richard 
WiUiams,  Notice  of.  72 

Hanson's  Letters  on  the  Me- 
thodist Class-Meeting,  No- 
tice of,  142 

Harris,  D.,  Obituary  of,  181 

Henn's  Journal  of  Christian 
Experience,  &&,  848 

Hemy  YIIL  and  the  Refor- 
mation, 81 

Hereford  Circuit,  896 

High  Literary  Opinion  in 
favour  of  Temperance,  864 

Hollings  on  Confiimation, 
Notice  of,  482 

Holroyd's  Evils  and  Remedies 
of  Sabbath  Drinking,  No- 
tice of,  229 

Honorary  Members,  List,  898 

Horrors  of  War,  488 

Horton's  Voice  firom  the  Pul- 
pit on  the  Coming  War, 
Notice  of,  280 

How  much  one  can  do  for  the 
Magazine,  89 

How  Providence  smiles  noon 
us,  439.  ^ 

Huffh  BCller  on  the  Call  to 
the  Ministry,  270 

Imagination,  128 

Imitation,  84 

Important  Notices,  89 

Incentives  to  Christian  Use- 
fulness, 265 

Incident  in  proof  of  a  Par- 
ticular Providence,  427 

Income  and  Operations  of  the 
Bible  Socie^r,  273 

Individual  Efiort  in  aid  of  the 
Association,  89 

Inscriptions  on  the  Rocks  of 
the  Desert  of  Sinai,  197 

Interests  of  the  Christian 
Church  the  Interests  of  all 
Its  Merobere,  292 

Intoxicating  Drinks,  Con- 
sumption of,  448 

Is  the  Mutual-Aid  Associa- 
tion on  a  safe  basis  ?  148 

James,  Rev.  J.  A.,  rn  Prac- 
tical Religion,  394 

JoUv,  Mr.  Samuel,  Brief 
Memoir  of,  55 

Jones,Mr.John,Memoiro^  297 

Jowett's  Memoir  of  Rev.  W. 
Johnson,  Notice  of,  142 

Kind  Words  awaken  Kind 
Echoes,  Notice  of,  21 
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Lot  Labourers  in  the  Lord's 
Vineyard  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  295 
Lay  Ministrations,  192,  285 
Leask's  Lays  *of  the  Future, 
Notice  o^  22 

Leisure  Hour,Notioe  of;22,808 

Lessons  in  Parables,  15, 64, 
108,  299,  844,  880, 422, 456 

Letters  from  a  Class-leader, 
27,269  ' 

Letter  to  a  Member  in  Trou- 
ble, 268 

Life  of  John  Janeway,  Notice 
of,  304 

Life  of  Joseph  B.  iShrews- 
bury.  Notice  of,  142 

Local  Preachers'  Magazine, 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  Notice  of, 
848 

London  Aggregate  Meeting, 
115 

Louis  Napoleon,  155, 275 

Louth  Anniversary,  75, 470 

Love,  84 

Love  as  a  Means  of  Know- 
ledge, 278 

Lovelmess  of  Piety,  The,  815 

Luminosity  of  the  Sea,  814 

Lying  in  Bed  with  the  Head 
High,  894 

Mabane,  Wm.,  Memoir  of,  11 

Magill's  Tract  on  Presby- 
terian Missions  in  Ireland, 
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Magna  Charta,  Petition  of 
Right,  and  Bill  of  Rights, 
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Maine  Law,  88 
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Congratulation  on  Reco- 
very from,  146 
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Death  of;  160 

Matthew  xiii. — An  Expo- 
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Methodist  Minister,  Letter  to, 
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Montgomery,  James,  Death 
of;  237 

Mother's Friend,Notioeof,  109 ' 
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